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ABT.  l-WBi  mm  REGIONS  AKD  SIR  JOHN  JBANKLIN  * 

Iv  It  now  more  than  three  and  a  iiuh  centuries  since  the  first 
fttbtim  were  made  to  ^aoover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  These 
efforts  have  been  renewed  by  various  European  nations ;  but  the 
£ngUsh  were  the  first  to  engage  in  them,  and  have  ever  been  the 
most  ardent  nn^  porsevoring.  While  others  have  long  since  com- 
pletelv  ahanduiu'd  the  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  thioiigh 
Behriiig's  Straits,  the  Eiigliiih  have  never  given  it  up.  In  spite  ot 
the  immeose  sums  that  they  have  lost  in  repeated  expeditions  to  the 
nortli-yrest,  the  many  valuable  lives  that  iiave  been  sacrificed,  and 
tlie  disasters  of  more  than  tliree  hundred  years,  still  we  have  seen 
them,  in  1^45,  nfrain  renewing  their  efforts^  by  sending  another 
Oostly  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  energy  and 
peraeveianee  with  whidi  the  English  liave  redoubled,  from  time  to 
time,  their  exertions  to  make  out  the  long>wisfaed-for  passage; 
though  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  ever  been  skep- 
tical in  ref2;ard  to  the  practical  utility  of  sneh  a  north -wr-^t  pa'^'inri^e  to 
Indii^  should  it  ever  he  disf<ivered.  The  extreme  high  latitude  in 
which  it  will  be  found,  if  fuund  at  all,  will  render  it  quite  unavailable 
for  commercial,  and  still  more  so  for  traveling  purposes.  Such  a 
paaaage  would  not  be  open  for  navigation  more  than  two  months  in 
A  year ;  and,  judging  from  all  past  experience  of  navigators  in  those 
seas,  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  voyage  by  that  route  would  prevent 
any  att<»mpts  to  make  it  a  medium  for  commerce,  Whnt  good,  then, 
h  to  result  to  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  India  ? 

Hiese  Arctic  expeditions^  it  is  true,  have  enriched  science  by  the 


*  AacTic  BiARCHiico  ExfEOITloM.— A  Jottntlof  m  Boat  Voyafie  throngli  Rup*rt*t 
hamd  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  March  of  Um  Diaeovenr  Stiips.  unJer  the  cnmroand  of  8ir 
MttFnBUiB.  Bjfllr  Joiu  JUchardara,  O.  B.,  7.  K.  S.,  &c.  BarperasBfoth«n< 
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contribution  of  many  curious  an  J  valuable  fact^  md  diseoverics,  and 
have  well  nigh  solved  the  greatest  geographical  problem  of  the  age ; 
but  this  18  all  that  caa  be  eaid  of  them. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Prabklin,  the  com* 

mander  of  the  last  expedition  to  discover  the  supposed  north-west 
passage,  left  England  with  two  small  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
The  expedition  sailed  iVoin  England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  /iiid 
early  in  the  July  following  it  reached  the  Whalefish  Islands,  near 
Diaeo,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland*  From  this  point  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  others  of  tlie  expedition,  sent  letters  to  England^ 
which  are  the  last  that  have  ]»ccn  received  from  them.  Several  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  nl! 
in  vain.  In  1848,  the  British  government  fitted  out  a  triple  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  in  three  directiuus.  One  under 
Sir  James  0.  Rosa,  with  two  ships,  was  to  proceed  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  and  search  in  that  direction  ;  another  was  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  explore  eastward  ;  while  a  third, 
under  Sir  John  Richardson,  was  to  pr<vet'ed  over  land  to  the  mouth 
of  MackenziG's  River,  and  explore  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  eastwurU.  ihe  results  of  this  last  expedition  arc  embodied 
in  the  woric,  whose  title  we  have  given  on  the  first  page  of  thfe 
paper. 

Sir  John  Richardson  left  England  on  the  ^th  of  Mardi,  1848, 
having  sent  out  his  stores,  boats,  (fee,  for  the  journey,  in  ships  bound 
for  IIu<lson's  Bay.  These  arrived  at  the  mouth  oi  Nelson's  River, 
their  place  of  debtiuation,  on  the  Sth  of  September,  1847,  and  the 
Stores,  <kc.,  were  conveyed  to  Oumberland  House,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  expedit  ion,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  tnere  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Sir  J ohn  Richardson,  who  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
followinfj  spring.  The  boats  in  which  he  was  to  descend  Mackenzie's 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  survey  tiie  coast  eastward,  were  four 
in  number,  built  in  England,  and  capable  of  carrying  eight  men  each, 
and  a  cargo  of  two  tons. 

Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  in  New-Torlc  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  and  immediately  proceeded  for  Cumberland  House,  his  place 
of  rendezvous,  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  lakes.  He  urrivi>d  at  F<;rt  William,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  I'^Lh  of  May,  and  at  Cumberland  House  on  the 
13th  of  June,  after  sufferiii^  much  delay  on  account  of  the  ice  in  Lake 
Winipeg.   Cumberland  House  is  5^88iO  miles  from  NeW'Yorlc. 

At  Cumberland  House  ho  leamed  that  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  charge 
of  the  boats  and  stores  destined  for  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie's 
River,  had  left  a  fortniiiht  before,  with  all  the  boats,  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  John  Kiehardson,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  him,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  in  canoes, 
his  company  of  Canadian  voyageurs  consisting  of  fifteen  persons. 
The  route  lay  along  the  chain  of  small  river.«i  uid  lakes  whidi 
stretches  from  Lake  vSnperior  to  the  great  Methy  Portage,  in  lat.  56® 
N.,  and  long.  109^  51'  w.  This  port»po  is  the  dividnifr  'idge 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  m.  x.  into  HudiK^n'a  Bay 
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from  those  flowing  k.  w.  into  Mackenzie's  River,  and  thence  into  th* 
Arctic  Ocean.  Ihe  journey  from  Cumberland  ITonso,  at  T.nko  Wlni- 
peg,  to  the  Methy  Portiigo,  in  canoes,  is  tedious,  the  rivers  being 
shallow  aud  the  portages  frequent,  though  not  long.  At  each  por- 
tage, the  isenoes  and  baggage  are  oarried  acroBS  to  Sie  next  water  ob 
the  shoulders  of  men. 

At  Methy  Portage  Sir  John  Richardson  overtook  Mr.  Bell  withhii 
four  boats,  atler  a  fourteon  flays'  joumoy  from  Cumberland  House. 
The  country  ahnig  the  route  is  hilly.  In  tho  ♦-n'^tern  part  of  the  route 
tile  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  (siluriau,)  with  frequent  granite 
bouldera.  £i  ^boy  advaneed,  they  found  granite,  gneiss,  ^orite 
abte,  like  Uiat  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Sujperior,  and  a  hornblende 
date  OQoupying  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  rising  on  each  bank  into 
rounded  knolh  and  low  cliffs.  Granite  was  found  on  all  the  por- 
tages, with  greenstone,  hornblende,  and,  in  some  pla<^es,  black  baj«alt. 
At  the  three  portages  of  Woody  Lake,  a  micaceous  gneiss,  or  mica- 
ilate  rock,  prevails.  Aa  they  approached  tbe  Great  Methy  Portage, 
lofty  granite  precipioea,  ISO  ftet  hish,  were  oommon,  and  tbe  general 
aspect  of  the  country  became  like  that  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Sn- 
perior.  A  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  the  country  rose  into 
eminences  four  or  live  hundred  feet  above  the  streams.  The  islands 
in  some  of  the  lakes  consisted  of  conical  heaps  of  granite  boulders. 

Methy  Portage  extenda  from  Methy  Lake  to  the  Olear  Water  River, 
a  branch  ofthe  Alfaaboaca.  The  length  of  the  portage  ia  10.7  milea. 
Tbere  being  no  horsea,  the  four  boats  and  their  cargoes  were  taken 
over  this  ]or\^  distance  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  the  whole  route  be- 
ing divided  into  nine  stances.  The  portage  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
uppermost  stratum  is  alluvial  sand  lying  upon  sandstone,  which  in 
its  turn  rests  on  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire  bed  of  the  Clear 
Water  River.  The  portage  ia  alx>at  000  feet  above  the  level  ofthe 
aea.  Nine  daya  were  oonsumed  in  transporting  the  boats  and  stoiea 
across  it. 

On  the  Gth  (jf  July  the  party  embarked  on  the  Clear  Water  River, 
the  valley  of  which  is  not  excelled,  or,  indeed,  equaled  by  anything," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  that  1  have  seen  in  America  for  beauty." 
TbB  banks  are  of  limeatone,  and  on  the  portage,  about  ten  milea  below 
the  Methy,  and  '*  on  the  neighboring  islands  and  flats,  the  limeatone 
stands  up  in  mural  precipices  and  thin  partitions,  like  the  walls  of  a 
ruip'^d  fity ;  and  the  b^older  cannot  help  believing  that  the  rock 
once  formed  a  barrier  at  this  strait,  when  the  upper  part  ofthe  river 
must  have  been  one  long  lake." 

The  whole  tract  of  oountry,  between  the  CSear  Water  River  and 
Atbabosca  Lake,  ia  aaid  to  m  a  wooded,  sandy  plain,  abounding  ia 
bison  and  other  game. 

On  the  ?th  (»f  tluly  the  party  passed  three  portages.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  and  mosquitoes  very  annoying,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  in  about  iat.  50°  n.  The  mosquito  is  un  inhubttaut 
of  nil  dimea,  for  it  baa  been  found  in  all  oountriea.  M.  Erman  found 
it  in  Northern  Siberia,  at  Obdorak,  near  tfaa  polar  Mb.  On  the 
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same  <?fty  the  party  gathered  ripe  strawberries  on  the  hanks  of  th0 
Clear  Water,  also  dwarf  cherries,  nnd  a  ♦•■jM^rics  of  cranberry. 

Two  of  the  boats  having  been  broken  at  llie  la»t  portage,  they  were 
d6tibi«d  to  repair  them.  On  the  9th,  the  party  entered  the  Elk,  or 
Athahoeca  River,  a  majestic  stream,  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  but  without  rapids."*  Lime-  ' 
stone  strata,  covered  by  a  thick  dcpo«;it  of  bituiuliioup  shale,  form  the 
hanks  of  the  Athabosca  for  J3<)  miles  downward  from  the  Clear  Water 
to  the  site  uf  Beren's  Foot,  now  abandoned.  The  cliffs  are  shelving, 
and  in  many  piMes  ISO  Ibel  high.  About  80  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Clear  Water,  the  limestone  strata  were  found  coyered  by  a 
bituminous  deposit  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  This  deposit  disap- 
pears in  the  neighborhood  of  Beren*a  House.  Farther  down,  about 
three  miles  below  Ked  Kiver,  where  there  was  onoe  a  trading  estab- 
lishment called  L(i  vimx  Fortde  la  Riviere  Rouge^  is  a  copious  spring 
of  mineral  pitch  issuing  from  a  orevioe  in  a  cliff  composed  of  sand 
and  bitumen.  It  is  a  lew  hmidred  yards  back  from  we  river,  in  a 
tUok  wood.  Several  small  birds  were  found,  by  Sir  John  Bichaid- 
son,  suffocated  in  the  pitch. 

The  whole  country  along  the  river,  as  the  party  descended,  exhibit- 
ed bituminous  cliffs,  lying  above  a  cream-colored  and  white  lime- 
stone. The  lower  layers  of  the  bituminous  strata  were  so  lull  of  bitu- 
men as  to  soften  in  the  hand,  while  the  upper  layers  were  hard  with 
iron.  "The  whole  country  for  many  miles  is  so  full  of  bitumen  that 
it  flows  rcndily  into  a  pit  dug  a  few  feet  below  the  surface."  The 
limest  'no  dot  s  not  alternate  with  the  bituminous  beds,  but  in  many 
places  is  iibclf  highly  bituminous,  and  contains  shells  fUied  with  bitu- 
men. 

The  AthaboBoa  riaes  in  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  in  lat.  47^^  k.  U 
flows  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour  below  the  Clear  Water 
River.    Its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mi:)unt  Brown  is  about  8,000  feet 

above  the  lovrl  of  ihe  «ca.  it  (lows  through  prairie  lands  abounding 
in  moose  deer.  Ail  the  tributaries  dow  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ra- 
vines. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
which  the  Athabosca  forms  on  entering  the  Athabosca  Lake.  The  river 
here  divides  into  four  or  five  branches.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
they  entered  the  lake,  and  after  firing  a  salute  to  a  squadron  of  Mack- 
enzie River  bi>ats,  just  in  from  the  north,  they  prncceded  to  Fort 
Chcpewyan,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  mouUi  of  the  river.  'ITiis  fort 
is  in  lat.  ^  42'  v.,  and  long.  1 1  18'  w.  Lske  Athabosca  is  200 
miles  long  and  about  15  miles  wide.  Its  north  shore  is  very  high, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  It  is  about  000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  country  about  Fort  Chcpewyan 
is  compo?>  d  of  rounded  knolls  of  granite,  nearly  destitute  <  f  soil. 
The  north  shores  of  the  lake,  and  also  the  numerous  islands  uf  the 
west  end,  are  of  granite.  It  is  a  curious  ikot  that  Lake  Wollaston,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Athabosea,  dischaiges  ita  waters  by  two 
outlets,  one  of  which  flows  into  Lake  Athabosca  and  the  other  into 
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HiKl«on'«  Bay,  the  waters  thin  flowing  in  opposite  direction*!,  and 
proving  L;ike  Wullaston  tu  hv  on  the  dividing  ridge.  Tin*  great 
Peace  River,  also,  which  rises  west  of  and  ilows  through  the  liocity 
MouDtAiiif  into  Slave  River,  the  outlet  of;  Lake  A^aboaoa,  dis- 
charges iti  waters  in  two  direotions,  a  part  flowing  into  the  Atha> 
bosca  Lake  and  a  part  north  along  Slave  River.  These  are  not  veiy 
common  phenomena  in  hydrography.  Plumbago,  of  an  exoeUent 
quality,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabosca. 

The  whole  country  west  of  Lake  Athabo&ca,  through  which  the 
Pesee  Biver  flows,  is  ''nraeh  of  the  eharaoter  of  a  plain  eountry,** 
haviBg  a  gradnal  and  regular  ascent  westward.  The  bed  of  the  Pease 
River,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  600  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  conntrv.  w^ii.-h  has  no  nppcarance  of  l>f^irv_'  elevated. 
No  mountiiins  or  hills  arc  hi  he  seen.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however, 
in  that  distance,  has  risen  300  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  country  is 
aboat  1,600  fitelt  above  the  sea,  800  miles  west  of  the  Athabosea  Lake; 
and  the  gap  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  whloh  the  Pease  Biver 
passes,  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  13th  of  July  they  proceeded  on  their  jonmey  down  Slave 
River,  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  four  days.  (Granite  is 
the  prevailing  rock  on  this  river,  and  spruce,  pine,  birch  and  poplar 
are  the  ehief  trees  of  the  forest  The  nndergrowth  oonslsts  of  willow, 
dwarf  i^fdh,  alders,  roses,  brambles,  gooseberries,  white  c«>rnel  and 
mooseberry.  The  oaks,  elms,  ash,  pitch  pine  and  balsam  fir  that  had 
prevailed  between  Tiake  Superior  and  the  Athabosea  f/ike,  had  di.s. 
appeared.  The  eurreiit  of  the  Slave  River  is  not  very  rapid,  but  it  is 
full  of  island!),  rapids  and  cascades,  formed  by  ledges  of  granite  ex- 
tending across  the  river.  The  islands  are  all  well  wood^  and  pio- 
tnresqne.  The  portages  are  frequent^  but  short  The  river  is,  in 
<:<  >mr  places,  from  one  to  two  railes  wide.  Some  of  the  casoades  are 
20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  travelers  were  much  annoyed,  while  descending  tho^  Slave 
River,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  mosquitoes  and  other  formidable 
ittseets.  The  power  of  the  son  on  the  14th  of  July,"  says  Bir  John 
Richardson,  was  so  great,  in  aeioudless  sky,  that  1  was  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  water  while  the  crews  were  engaged"  in  carrying  the 
boatH  over  th*»  porfago".  He  add'? :  "  I  have  nev.T  felt  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays  so  oppressive  within  the  tropics  as  1  have  expei  i.'iieed  them 
to  be  on  some  occasions  in  the  high  latitudes."  Bathing  in  the 
Slave  River  was  fbond  to  be  a  luxury  almost  out  of  the  question, 
owiog  to  the  immense  swarms  of  raoequitoes ;  and  what  was  still 
teorse,  a  most  b]ood>thirsty  insect,  the  iabanw,  a  large  fly  that  draws 
blood  at  every  bite,  was  also  on  hand,  to  eomr^lete  the  work  which 
the  mosquitops  were  unable  to  finish.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  "  leeelies," 
eays  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  also  infest  the  still  waters,  and  are 
prompt  in  their  aggresaions." 

Hie  Slave  River  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake  through  a  delta  of 
low,  well-wooded,  alluvial  islands,  by  many  channels,  having  a  spread 
of  more  than  20  miles.  At  thi^  tnouih  of  the  ino'^t  eastern  branch  is 
StoQj  Island,  a  naked  mass  ol' granite,  rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
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the  wat€r  J  and  beyond  that,  to  the  eastward,  the  banks  of  the  lake 
aro  wiiuiiy  primitive.  West  of  the  Siave  Kiver,  to  tku  ^uckiiiizie, 
tbe  tontbern  shore  is  limestone)  associated  with  bituminous  shale. 

They  reached  Fort  Kesolutiou,  on  the  south  shore,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  where  they  stayed  only  one  hour,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  dense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  on  shore  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  boate 
with  a  gcK)(l  breeze  on  the  lake.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Sir 
John  Richardson,  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  iaiitude 
6B^  v.,  are  more  numerous  and  annoy  iiig  than  we  have  ever  found 
them  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas.  They  sailed  along  the  southern 
ahoro  of  the  lake,  w  liich  they  found  generally  low,  flat,  and  shelving^ 
with  few  safe  landing-places  for  boats.  Swamps  extend  back  from 
the,  lake,  and  in  many  places  vast  (|uantJties  of  drif^-W(>od  are  piled 
upon  the  shore.  The  Great  Slave  Lixkc  is  iiOO  miles  long  and  about  50 
wide. 

On  the  Sdd  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 

Mackenzie  Kiver,  west  of  the  lake,  in  lat.  61^  51'  V*,  and  long.  121^ 
51'  w.  Th  •  I  Kiuk  of  the  Mackenzie  at  this  plaoe  is  steep,  and  about 
30  feet  hiu'li:  composed  of  sand  and  loam.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  bouldcri>  uf  granite,  greenstone,  limestone  and  sandstone.  Ibe 
Mackenzie  Biver  runs  in  a  channel  scooped  out  of  the  upper  dluriaa 
strata,  and  still  never  deposits*  Neither  granite,  gneiss,  nor  miosp 
skte  are  seen  on  its  hanks,  and  even  tiap>rocks  are  raze,  if  any  aot»- 
ally  occur.* 

At  i?'ort  Simpson,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  thrive,  but  wheat  does 
not  ripen.  Barley  is  sown  about  the  20tb  of  May  and  is  ripe  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  ground  freeies  there  to  the  depth  of  16  feetb 
The  meadows  of  the  Mackenae  aflbrd  an  abundanoe  of  good  bay. 

The  Liards  Kiver,  which  rises  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  thronph  tin  m,  empties  into  the  Mackenzie  at  Fort  Simp><'i^.  It 
is  by  wav  of  this  river  that  conuiiunicatioQ  is  carried  on  itetween  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Pacific. 

A  short  distance  below  the  fort  the  river  comes  in  contact  with 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountams.  Several  large  streams  flow  into  the 
Kadcenzie  below  the  fort.  At  the  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  the  ^fackenzie,  there  is  a  tertiary 
coal  formation.  If  exposed  to  tho  action  of  moist  air  in  mass,  it  takes 
lire  spontaneously,  bunting  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  \y')\h  but  little 
smoke  or  ilaine.  The  coal  beds  are  thus  consumed  as  fa^t  as  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  bank  is  constantly  tumbling  down  into  the  river. 
The  beds  were  on  fire  in  1765,  when  discovered  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  they  are  still  burning.  From  one  to  four  beds  of  coal 
are  exposed  above  the  water  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
thickest  of  which  exceeds  tliree  yards  I*ij)e  clay  is  aL^o  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Indians  eat  it  in  times  of  scarcity, 
Ihere  are  coal  beds  on  fire  on  the  Peace  Biver,  and  oo  its  bnindi,  the 
Smoking  River,  near  the  baseof  the  Rocky  Mountabs,  from  1,900  to 
8,000  Hast  ftbove  the  sea. 
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The  chief  tree  in  these  regions  is  the  white  spnice.  It  nttaina  a 
mnh  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  60  to  120  feet, 
r lowers  are  abundnnt,  though  almost  on  the  polar  circle.  The 
American  robin,  the  thrush,  the  swallow,  bluo-bird,  and  others  of  the 
ftrthory  tribe,  are  oommoo  on  the  banks  of  the  Madteniie.  Dueke, 
galls,  geese  and  flfogs,  abound  in  the  lakes.  The  latter  nrnke  the 
mart-hf  s  vocal  about  tije  beginning  of  June.  Frogs  nro  f  und  quite 
within  the  f>olar  circle  ;  snakes  as  far  north  n<^  56°,  and  the  tortoise 
at  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Murray  saj's,  he  found 
snakes  within  the  polar  circle,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

As  the  party  drew  near  to  the  mooth  of  the  river,  they  (bund  the 
baiiksi  in  some  places,  300  feet  high,  and  indioattons  of  its  rising  some- 
tiroes  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  It  passes  through  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  passage  through  is  r<'duced  to  only 
a  few  hundred  yards,  causing  the  current  to  flow  somewhat  rapidly, 
though  not  too  rapid  for  steamboats,  which  might  ascend  the  river  to 
the  portage  m  Slave  River,  betwesn  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake 
Athabosoa,  a  distance  of  near  1,300  miles.  The  Mackenzie  forma  s 
delta  at  its  mouth,  the  head  of  which,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  is  called  Point  Separation.  It  is  in  latitude  67'^  49'  n.  At 
thi>  place  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Sir  John  Kichardson 
arrived  at  this  point  on  the  31st  of  July,  1848.  Vegetation,  at  thia 
point,  preserves  the -same  general  sharMter  as  higher  op  the  rivef. 
The  willow  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet 

At  Point  Separation,  in  oomplianoe  with  his  iostmctions,  he  buried, 
in  ft  pif,  nn  thr^  bnnk  of  the  rivcr,a  case  of  pemmican,  together  with  a 
b' itN'  containing  a  memornndnra  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The:ie  were  for  those  belonging  to  the  party  who  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  to  seareh  tor  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  ease  they  shoald 
•nive  at  the  Maokenzie  River.  Shr  James  Rosa^  simultaneously 
with  Sir  John  Richardson,  us  we  have  before  stated,  was  sent  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  with  directions  to  penetrate  westward  in  seareh  of  the 
lost  discovery  ships;  and  in  case  they  made  their  way  as  fur  as  the 
fihores  of  the  Arctic,  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  were  there  to  tind 
supplies  of  pemmican*  deposited  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  mailt 
painted  on  ae  trunk  of  a  tree  indicated  the  spot  where  the  pemmican 
was  buried. 

Most  of  the  islands  formed  in  the  delta  of  the  river  hy  the  rnmifi- 
cation=  ■  f  the  stream  are  alluvial;  and  some  of  th^^ni  are  mud  and 
sand  baaks  covored  with  willow??.  These  nmd  islands  generally 
inclose  ponds  or  marshes  filled  w  ith  drill  timber.  The  larger  islanda 
are  dry  and  have  a  firm  soil,  but  are  low,  except  near  the  sea,  where 
they  rise  into  conical  hummocks  from  60  to  90  feet  high.  A  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skirta  the  western  channel  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 
The  geppTftl  el<H'ation  of  these  spurs  is  upwards  of  1,000  feet.  The 
foot  of  the  mountains  is  about  four  miloq  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
after  traveling  over  a  low  marshy  alluvial  plain  covered  with  willows, 
ne  main  ridge  of  the  spur  is  40  miles  weet  of  the  river. 

*  PeoimicM  u  •  food  m^.^o  of  diiad  ylmiwd  b«e^  ariaMl  wlih  laid  «f  tad 
Mveetfloed  with  togar  or  curranu^ 
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The  eastern  arm  of  the  river  is  also  flanked  hy  a  ridge  of  cue  of 
the  spurs  through  which  the  river  passes  a  short  distance  abuve  the 
4elta.  These  mountaint  are  about  800  feet  high.  Hie  party  pro- 
eeeded  down  the  eastern  arm,  and  fouiid  the  banks  and  iJaiida  well 
wooded.  The  balsam  poplar  rises  there,  witfaln  the  p<dar  circle,  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  white  spruce  to  forty  or  fifty. 
The  sand  marten,  a  bird  well  known  in  Louisiana,  was  found  bur- 
rowing in  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  Tiiey  leave  the  polar  drcle 
k  September,  fbr  tbe  aoutb,  the  Inaeoli  being  then  destroyed  at  tbe 
north  oy  tbe  frosfta. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  party  passed  sand  hills,  covered  with 
large  boulders,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  This 
was  in  lat.  08*^  50^  n.,  where  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Farther  on,  they  came  to  Sacred  Island,  in  lat  69^  4' s.,  where  tbe 
eonuDon  red  currant  was  found  growing. 

On  the  Sd  of  Avgoat  they  enterod  the  estuary  of  the  Maefcenifa. 
Here  they  encountered  200  Esquimaux  in  their  boats,  wlio,  after 
some  trading  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  party,  attempted  to  plunder 
one  of  the  boats  that  was  behind.  The  timely  ajtproaoh  of  the  boats 
ahead  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  nothing  was  taken  of  much  value. 

AU  inquiries  made  to  obtain  of  the  natives  information  of  the  dSs- 
QOvery  ships  were  fruitless.  The  Indiaos  of  tiie  Maokensie  VaJley, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Arotio  Ocean,  particularly  the  E:^q\limaux  and 
Dog-rib,  or  Hare  Iiullans,  are  extremely  vicious.  They  do  not  feel 
the  least  shaino  in  Heing  detected  in  falsfhoe?!  and  invariably  practice 
it,  if  they  thiuk  anything  can  be  gained  thereby.  They  are  not  more 
tnithfiil  among  themselves  than  with  strangers.  They  will  rob  and 
murder  when  a  profitable  opportunity  ooours. 

The  course  of  the  expedition  now  lay  eastward.  The  first  day, 
aft«r  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  arrived  at  Copland 
Hutchinson  inlet,  in  lat.  09^  41'  n.  Here  the  variation  of  the  needle 
was  58°  E.  The  coast  was  low  and  flat,  with  conical  eminences  of 
no  great  height,  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  These  emi- 
nenoes  were  supposed  to  be  sand  made  by  the  washing  of  high  tides, 
while  the  lands  were  inundated  by  the  sea*  The  surf  breaks  hijB^ 
upon  the  shelving  flats,  which  are  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  with  a  moorish  or  peaty  soil,  which  is  much  cracked,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  Loggy.  Marshes  and  small  lakes  abound,  filled 
with  geese  and  ducks.  The  whole  coast  is  often  inundated  by  the  sea, 
as  is  proved  by  the  drift-wood  and  water-matks  on  the  eonical  snd 
hills  ten  feet  above  their  bases.  The  highest  tides  on  this  whole  coast  do 
not  rise  above  three  feet,  and  commonly  only  about  twenty  inches. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Cape  Ivjthurst  on  the  11th  of  August, 
where  they  had  been  instructed  to  deposit  pcnunican,  and  erect  a  signal 
post.  In  crossing  Liverpool  Bay,  and  at  all  places  where  they 
landed,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Esquimaux*  The  snrftoe 
of  the  country  about  Gape  Bathurst  is  leyel,  or  gently  undulating, 
and  the  sea  clifls  are  in  many  places  nearly  preoipitous,  and  about 
150  feet  high.  Tlie  btratii,  where  exposea,  wore  found  to  be 
sand  and  day     Proceeding  south-east  from  Cape  Bathurst,  the 
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shores  rbe  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  and  beds  of  bituminous  shale 
are  seen.  The  high  banks  of  Cape  Bathurst  coiilinuc  to  the  bottom 
of  Franklin  1]ay,  where  the  shores  aMaiu  become  flat.  The  expedi- 
tktt  always  kept  war  the  a]iore»  wad  landed  to  eook  and  eat  their 
meala.  Large  numbera  of  while  and  Uaek  whales  were  seen  at  sea, 
and  reindeer  and  Esquimaux  on  the  shore.  On  the  ISth  they 
arrived  at  Cape  Parry,  which  ri^p"  500  feet  high.  I^ilands  arc  nume- 
rous along  this  coast.  The  clills  on  the  points  of  land  presented 
limestone,  columnar  basalt,  and  greenstone  i>late.  At  Point  Keats, 
east  of  CSipe  Parry,  are  magnifieent  odamika  of  haaalti  and  the  dift 
ave  of  fleab^olored  limestone.  Sandstone  boiddeta  ooTer  the  ahoiei^ 
which  are  in  general  but  little  elevated  above  the  water. 

On  the  20th  of  Annrnst  Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  Cape 
Krusenstern,  liie  same  geological  features  continuing  to  present 
thembelves.  Here  their  progress  yf&a  hindered  by  ice^  and  on  the 
iright  of  the  next  da^r,  while  endeaTOring  to  reaeh  tlie  moutli  of  the 
Ooppermine  River,  they  were  oompleteljr  involved  in  drift  ioe,and 
could  not  land.  The  shores  were  low,  and  the  country  flat  and 
swampy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  advance  with  the  boats,  tlie  party 
landed  on  the  1st  of  Sej>tember,  and  walked  along  the  shore,  leaving 
two  men  in  each  boat  to  take  care  of  them.  They  formed  an  en< 
eampment^  and  resolyed  to  watt  two  days  ibr  the  sea  to  become  dear ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time^  there  being  no  prospect  of  the  boats  being 
able  to  proceed,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  make  their  way 
with  the  stores,  (fca.  I)y  lantl  to  the  Cop[>  rMiino  River.  On  Sunday 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  JSeptember,  they  commenced 
their  march  after  reading  prayers,  each  man  having  a  load  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  boats  and  tents  leil  behind  were 
verv  soon  after  taken  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  party  reached  the  Coppermine,  after 
crossing  Rae  Klver  and  Richardson^s  River,  not  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  is  in  lat.  67^  h.,  and  long.  115*^ 
56  w.  They  proceeded  up  the  Coppermine,  through  a  low,  well- 
wooded  country,  to  its  western  branch,  the  River  Kendall.  Crossing 
tfaia,  they  left  ilie  Coppermine,  and  directed  their  oouree  sonth«west 
towards  Great  Bear  Lake.  The  ronte  was  full  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  the  snow  deep.  There  was  no  timber,  except  on  the 
rivers.  On  leaving  the  Coppermine,  tho*  ootmtry  became  high  and 
compoi^ed  of  granite,  though  not  mountainous.  On  the  ISth,  they 
arrived  at  a  branch  of  the  Dease  River,  which  runs  into  thw  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and,  taking  boats,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Confidence  on  tiie 
evening  of  the  sanie  day.  Here  he  found  comfortable  winter  quar* 
ters  ;  and  writing  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  and  [his  private 
letter?;,  Sir  John  Richardson  sent  them,  with  eighteen  of  his  party, 
up  the  Mackenzie. 

Sir  John  Richardson  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  enstoms  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  who  are  found 
in  the  northern  parU  of  North  America ;  but  we  find  but  little  In  it 
that  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  public.  The  Esquimaux  are 
not  a  red  laoe,  but  approach  nearly  to  white ;  and,  aa  to  stature,  are 
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certainly  not  the  stunted  ra^"  which  popular  opinion  supposes  thom 
to  be.  "Some  of  them/'  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  would  bo  oon- 
Bidered  to  be  both  tall  and  stout,  even  among  Europeans.^'  Tbej 
are  emphatically  a  littoral  people,  neither  wandering  inland  nor  croa^ 
tng  wide  seas.  They  range  along  the  entire  vaat  extent  of  sea  coaat 
from  the  Strait**  of  Belleisle  to  Behring's  Straits  ;  also,  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland.  They  are  also  Ibund  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
Straits.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  above  regarding  their 
morak,  the  following  extract,  which  we  have  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing)  on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  will  convey  a  very  unfavorable  inK 
preaaion  aa  to  their  notiona  of  deoenoy  and  hospitality.  The 
OMuistibid  enlightened  Christian  moralist  will  note  it  as  a  striliing 
example  of  the  shape  the  moral  sense  may  assume  in  the  absence  of 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influeuoea  of  Qiristianity. 

"  Egede  informs  ua  that  the  unmarried  Greenland  women  are  modei^ 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  but  that  greater  laxity  exists  among  the  wives, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  husbands,  who  are  not  jealous,  I  fear  that  so 
ino<di,  scanty  as  the  praise  is,  cannot  he  justly  said  in  fkvor  of  the  fair  sex 

on  the  northern  coast.  The  gestures  and  signs  made  by  young  and  old, 
when  they  came  off  in  the  vmiaks,  (boat?,)  were  most  indelicate,  and  more 
than  once  a  wife  was  protFered  by  her  husband,  without  circumlocution,  in 
the  presenoe  of  his  companions  and  of  the  woman  herself.  I  nndentood| 
indeed,  from  Augustus,  (our  interpreter  in  1826,)  that  such  an  offer  was  con- 
sidered by  the  nation  as  an  act  of  generous  hospitality;  sod  similar  customs 
arc  said  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary,"* 

M.  Erman,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  says  :  "that  the  same  custom 
^  prevails  among  the  Tchuktchi,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  polar 
ocean,  west  of  Behrins|s  Straits.  These  people  are,  in  fact,  of  the  race 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Esquimaux,  like  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Siberia,  eat  raw  flesh.**  For  a  full  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
British  North  America,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tho  12th,  18th,  and 
14th  chapters  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  work. 
^  Fort  CoufiJence,  where  Sir  Joim  iiicliai dsiiU  passed  the  winter  of 
1848-'41),  is  on  Dease  River,  three  miles  froia  its  entrance  into  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  in  lat  060  54'  ir.,  and  long.  118^  49'  w.  Though 
«a11ed  a  f^^rt,  It  is  only  a  collection  of  log  houses,  without  aoT  forti& 
cations.  During  the  winter  he  record^  thermometrical,  barome- 
trical, and  magnetic  observations,  hourly,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times  a  day.  Once  a  month  a  term  day  was  kept,  of  thirty-six 
hours,  in  which  the  Huutuations  of  the  magnets  were  noted  every  2^ 
minutes,  and  various  series  of  observations  were  made  for  ascertain- 
ing the  rosffnetio  intensity  with  the  magnetometer,  the  vibration  ap* 
paratus,  ana  Lloyd's  dipping-needle.  A  register  of  the  winds,  weather, 
and  apffoa ranees  of  the  attrora  borealis,  was  constantly  kept,  and  the 
time  and  rates  of  the  chronometers  were  ascertained  by  observations 
of  the  fixed  stars.  These  observations  have  been  reduced  and  pub- 
Ushed. 

The  party  at  Fort  Oonfidenoe  passed  a  ploMant  whiter,  being  pro. 


*  Bk  IdmBidMidMm'i  AsMis  Bsp.  in  iUt,  p.  HI. 
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Tided  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  them  oomfortahle.  Thej 
had  a  great  abundance  of  the  finest  fish,  venison,  reindeer  tonp^wcs, 
dried  nieat,  b;irley  meal,  Hour,  5«ngar,  tea,  potatoes,  penunioan,  Zante 
curraiiUs,  aud  largo  supplies  of  cranberries,  blaeberries,  aud  the 
froil  of  the  ameltficJiier,  which  afibrded  Uum  tart*  and  pies  all  the 
winter. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  winter,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  When  the  thermometer  of 
Fahr«uheit  stood  at  40®  or  50**  bel^iw  zero,  a  piece  of  clothing  just 
washed  and  hung  out  froze  instaotly  so  as  to  be  brittle  like  glara ; 
hiil  Ui  ao  hour  or  two,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  ami,  it  waa  found  to  he 
qnita  dry  and  flexible.  Ill  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryneaa  of  the 
atmosphere  in  winter,  most  articles  of  English  manufacture  made  of 
wood,  burn,  or  i\"ry,  are  shrivel«'d,  bent,  and  broken,  The  li-mdles 
of  razors  aud  knives,  combs,  ivoiy  seniles,  and  various  oila-r  things 
kept  in  the  warm  rooms,  were  damaged  in  the  same  way,  aud  from 
the  aame  eauae.  The  human  body  alao  beoame  Tisibl  v  electric  from 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  "  One  cold  night,"  saya  Sir  John  Bichardaon, 
I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  having  lighted  a  lantern,  was  going  out  to 
observe  the  t!i  riiionicter,  with  no  other  clothing  than  my  flannel 
oightrdr«N»s,  wiieu,  on  approaching  my  baud  to  the  iron  latch  of  the 
door,  a  distinct  spark  was  elicited.  Friction  of  the  akin,  at  almost 
all  times  in  winter,  produced  the  electrio  odor.** 

On  the  17th  and  ISth  of  Deoember,  the  average  temperature  tot 
forty-ei-^lit  hours  was  55J["^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  At  seven 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  l'»'low  0, 

of  F.  The  lowesit  temperature  observed  was  65**  F.  Tins  is  one  of 
the  greatest  colds  on  record.  Mr.  Saunders  records  04^""  F.  as  the 
lowest  temperature  obaerred  in  Wolatenholme  Sound,  in  the  winter 
oTlSSO. 

On  the  1st  of  Doecmbcr,  at  Fort  Confidence,  the  suti  was  just 
risible  f:»r  an  in^^tant  at  noon,  from  an  eminence  iHliirnl  the  fort. 
From  the  19lh  to  the  29th  of  December,  the  suu  did  nut  get  at  all 
above  the  horizon.  The  sky  waa  clear,  and  the  sun^s  place  below  the 
horiion  was  denoted  by  raya  of  light  aliooting  into  the  ^ky  above  the 
wooda.  On  the  first  of  Febfuary  the  sun  roae  at  nine  o'dook,  and  set 
at  three,  p.  m.,  and  the  days  lengthened  rapidly.  The  moon  in  the 
long  nights  was  a  most  beautiful  object,  it  being  constantly  above  the 
horizon  for  nearly  a  i'urtuight  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  planet  Venus  also  shone  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  aurora  borealia  was  always  visible.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  days  had  become  so  long,  that  there  was  day- 
light enough  at  nine  oV  iock,  r.  m.,  to  read  by.  On  the  SHthof  April 
the  birds  h*'gan  U)  rt-luru  from  the  south. 

On  the  7 Lh  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson  left  Fort  Confidence  for  the 
south,  on  his  way  homo.  Before  leaving,  he  organised  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Baa,  to  whom  he  gave  instrocUona 
to  descend  the  Coppermine  River,  and  eiplore,  if  possible,  the  shorea 
of  Wollaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Mr.  Rae  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  May,        aorosa  the  portagei  he- 
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tween  Deaso  and  Kendall  rivers,  and  down  the  latter  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Coppermine,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  He  found  it  quite 
imposiiiible,  ou  acoouut  of  the  ice,  to  make  the  exploratioa  ret^uired, 
•Dd  returned  to  Fort  Oonfidenee  on  the  firat  of  September,  1849. 

Mr.  Ricliardaoii*8  route  homeward  vrts  aaross  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
on  the  ice,  and  down  the  Bear  Lake  River  to  the  Mackenzie.  The 
test  of  his  homeward  rout>*  \vns  the  same  as  before  descrihed.  Tie 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  <jth  of  November,  1849,  afber  being  absent 
19  months,  and  without  accomplishing  his  objects. 

Nor  were  the  two  other  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  tame  time  more 
fluoo«»fiil.  That  under  Chpt.  Roes,  afler  exploruag  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straita  as  far  west  as  Cape  Hurd,  and  aTso  Prince  Regent^s 
Inlet  entirely,  and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  also  the  western 
shore  of  North  Somerset  as  far  south  as  72®  38'  n.,  by  traveling  on 
foot,  at  length  leil  for  England  on  the  25th  of  September,  1849.  The 
expedition  sent  to  Behring's  Straits  advaneed  in  boats  as  hit  east  sa 
the  Mackenzie,  hut  oould  get  no  further  on  seeount  of  the  ice. 

On  Capt.  Ross's  return  to  England,  in  1849,  his  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were  agnin  sent  out  to  make  another 
attempt  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  The  latter  vessel  paased  the 
straits,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  The  Enter- 
prise, unable  to  penetrate  the  ice,  went  back  and  wintered  at  Hoiq[ 
kong,  and  was  to  renew  the  attempt  in  1851.  The  Admiralty  also 
sent  out,  at  the  same  time,  six  vessels  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Private 
expeditions  also  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Capt.  Sir  John  Horn 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Felix  ;  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell.  a  merchant  of 
New- York,' sent  out  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  De 
Haven,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Grifliu ;  Lady  Franklin,  also,  dis. 

gbtflhed  the  Prinoe  Albert,  under  the  oommand  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  K.  N. 
ome  of  these  parties  have  returned.  All  the  accesmble  parts  of  the 
continental  coa^'t  of  America  have  been  explored,  and  both  sides  of 
Barrow's  Straits  to  the  farther  side  of  Melville  Island,  and  the  land 
beyoni]  Cape  Walker.  The  only  trace  that  has  beenfouud  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  by  Capt.  Penny,  in  1850,  on  Beechy  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  Here  were  found  several  hundred  emptj 
meat-tins  and  other  remains,  showing  that  Franklin's  ships  wintered 
on  that  island  in  the  winter  of  1845-6.  The  graves  of  two  men  were 
found,  the  latest  *ifite  of  which  was  April  184^^.  No  traee  later 
than  this  has  been  found  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  left  England  on 
the  19th  of  May,  184.>,  seven  years  ago.  Expeditions  are  still  out, 
and  all  news  from  ^  Arotio  regions  is  receira  eagerly. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Ameriosn  publishers  of  Sir  John 
Eichardson's  Arctic  Expedition  ha^e  not  accompanied  it  with  a  map 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Scarcely  any  of  the  places  visited  arc  to  bo 
found  on  ordinary  maps.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  which  drtracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  the  work.  ITic  same  may  be  said  of  M. 
llrman's  Travels  In  Siberia,  recently  published  at  New-York. 
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A  short  artide  in  one  of  Uie  Uto  numbers  of  the  KeTiew,  oft 

the    Excess  of  Negro  Population  at  the  South,''  has  induced  us  to 

look  into  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  as  much  as  possible 
the  vexed  question  :  What  effect  will  iime,  alone  and  of  itself,  pro- 
duce upon  the  relative  increase  of  population  in  the  negro  and  vviace 
races  of  the  southern  states,  ikouid  Iheir  limit*  never  be  extended. 

The  prevailing  opinion  iS|  that  in  the  course  of  not  a  very  long 
time,  the  negro  race  will  become  too  populous  to  he  advantageously 
employed  as  slaves ;  our  institutions  will  therefore  languish,  and  a 
c<iTit<  St  of  some  sort  spring  up  between  that  and  the  white  race.  To 
test  this  opinion,  let  us  first  inquire  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
redundancy  will  probably  ensue  ?  Down  to  1840,  the  negroes  and 
whites  of  the  slave  states  have  increased  at  pretty  much  the  same 
rate,  viz :  three  per  cent  per  annum,  or  thereabouts.  From  1840 
to  '50,  however,  a  variation  appears.  The  whites  increased  34  per  cent, 
in  t*'n  years;  the  slaves  28  per  cent.,  and  the  free  negroes  less  than 
9 ;  that  the  whole  negro  population  mcrea&ed  at  the  rate  of  26  per 
cenL  in  ten  years.  This  shows  an  advantage  of  about  eight  per  cent, 
in  ikvor  of  the  whites.  Let  us  then  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  races  will  increase  oenoeforth  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  each  ;  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  tliey  will  con. 
tinue  the  rates  which  are  manifested  by  the  census  of  lH50.  In  the 
first  case,  each  race  will  double  itself  in  thirty-three  years;  in  the 
second  the  whites  will  double  in  about  thirty  years,  while  the  liegroes 
will  double  in  about  fi>rtv.  What  will  be  the  number  of  the  southern 
population  one  hundred  years  hence  under  .these  several  supposi- 
tions? 

The  present  population  is  6,207. 4^»6  whites,  and  3,411 ,760 negroes. 
In  1050,  then,  under  the  hrst  supposition,  it  will  be  4*J, 659,728  whites, 
and  27,294,0»0  negroes.  But  under  the  second  supposition,  ii  wiii 
be  66.312,970  whites  and  20,470,560  negroes.  Hie  aggregate  will 
be,  either  70,953,80%  or  86,683,530. 

With  this  population,  what  will  be  the  number  of  inhabitanta  per 
square  mile  1 

The  territory  eompri.sed  l)y  tlie  Blavo  state.s  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  900,000  b<^utire  miles,  or  570,000,000  acres.  The  propor- 
tion under  the  first  supposition  would,  therefore,  be  about  85  inhaU* 
tants  to  each  square  mile,  or  ons  to  every  seven  and  a  half  acres ; 
and  under  the  second  supposition,  about  96  to  each  mile,  or  one  to 
every  six  and  two  thirds  acres. 

How  does  this  prospective  density  compare  with  that  of  other 
countries  at  the  present  day  1 

Hie  i^lidi  population  numbers  340  per  mile ;  the  Prencb,  1 54  ; 
and  the  Italian  some  70  odd.   In  Massachusetts  the  density  is  127 

Sermile;  in  Ne  v  York,  67;  and  in  Maryland,  62.  According  to 
IcColloc^i  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  her  immense  regions  oif^tm 
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and  worthless  territory,  contains  3,708,W!  square  miles ;  and  bj 
the  "Alinanachde  Gotha"  f<>r  18  tV*,  it  appears  that  ili.'  population 
uuuibeitt  242,093,357,  making  anavcriige  of  over  65  per  mile. 

Ttom  these  oonaiderations  It  appears  that  one  hundred  years  hencOy 
if  the  southern  population  continues  to  iuorease  till  then  at  its  past 
or  present  rate,  the  density  will  be  little  over  a  third  of  that  of  En- 
^and,  half  that  of  France,  and  about  forty  Ic"*?  than  M;i'^«aohii*?ctts. 
The  two  leading  questions  then  recur  :  First — Will  tliis  ti  eiuejulous 
increase  be  the  work  of  a  single  ccuLury  ]  Second — If  so,  will  it 
amount  to  redundancy  ? 

No  population  can  increase  without  a  corresponding  mcrease  in  ihA 
production  of  agriculture.  "Subsistence  is  the  parent  of  future,  and 
the  support  of  present  population."  Economists  have  c<;talilish(  d, 
that  the  instinct  which  pr(»nij)ts  man  to  multiply  his  sj-' cieri  is  what 
may  be  termed,  in  tiie  laiiguuge  of  nmthcniulicians,  "  a  constant  quan- 
HtyJ*  diflering  essentially  from  the  capacity  of  aoauiring  subefstenoe, 
which  is  a  wxnabU  quantity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  **an  in- 
crease  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  increa«!e  of  population."  To  answer  the  first 
question,  then,  our  readers  must  solve  for  themselves  the  probletu — 
Can  the  slave  states,  in  one  hundred  years,  increase  their  agricultural 
poduoe  suflioiently  to  support  comfortably  moh  a  population  t  Wb 
believe  they  eati^  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  Immense  quantitiea 
of  land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  arc  to  be  found  lying  waste 
throughout  the  8oulh,  whirh  are  (h-stined  to  be  gradually  reclaimed 
as  the  population  increases.  Great  improvements  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  improvements  always  increase 
the  productive  power  of  labor  in  any  pursuit  An  incaleulable  diver> 
aityof  employments,  and  creation  of  new  industrial  pursuits,  must 
accompany  the  f^rowth  of  population";  and  the  diversity  of  employ- 
ments in  a  community,  li^  *  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  that  community,  and  thu*i  accumu- 
lates capital.  So  that  since  there  will  be  thousaud^j  of  miles  more 
of  the  soil  cultivated,  vast  improvements  made  in  every  art,  and  nu- 
merous advances  in  manufhotures  and  commerce,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  southern  population  may 
number  some  eighty  odd  millions.    Will  this  amount  to  redundancy  t 

Doubtless  it  can  be  sshown  how  much  of  the  soil  there  is  under 
actual  cultivation  throughout  the  South.  Al present  we  can  only  .speak 
of  South  Garolina;  but  what  it  said  of  her  in  thb  regard,  may  be  aaidi 
of  the  other  states.* 


*  W«hivtt  ttttd*  sp  the  figllowiiwtable  IWiir  dio  cMMwaf  USQ^  of  lb*  qaauuty  of  Itadi 
fsipiOMd  iaaftwofuAMatMfUofraiti  other  sources  ha?efivaatlie«rea  <>f  tin-^o  aiatn: 

aerea  Improvad.  Total  Acre*. 

VirginU  lO.lJiO.OOO   39.040,000 

South  Caroling'   4,074.000   17,920.000 

Alahama  4,387,088   37,120.000 

M,^^isvpp^  3,469,640   vi.v.'c  nun 

ArkaiUM  790,:^....,.  a2,OUU.(>00 

LoaliitM*.  1,567,998..  SI, 000,000 

Tmm   «t,»A9  KOJOOOfiQQ 
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South  Carolina  contains  about  21,000,000  acres,  of  which  but 
1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  are  oultiyated.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
only  <m$'iwelftk  of  this  atate  is  capable  of  profitable  oaltivation  t 

Surely  not.  One*fourtli  at  least,  we  should  think,  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  This  would  be  about  4,500,000  acres, 
three  times  the  amount  now  cultivated.  What  population  could  this 
support?  We  presume  at  least  three  times  the  present  populatioii; 
and  probably  much  more,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  aUte  was  of  whioh  198,868, 

almoet  ezaollj  one-third,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  three  times  as  much  soil  would  require  three  times  as 
many  people  to  cultivate  it,  4,500,000  acres  would  require  595,089. 
But  would  not  this  great  increase  in  agriculture  be  necessarily  ac- 
ooinpauied  by  a  still  greater  increase  of  employment  in  other  pur« 
suits  1  It  oertainiy  would.  Those  states  whtDh  haye  introdnoed 
msnofiustares,  extended  their  oommeroe,  and  diversified  emploTmoil 
generally,  exhibit  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  people  emplo/- 
ed  in  agri<Milture  than  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  supposed 
that  as  the  South  heajmes  more  pojniluus  the  pruj»urtion  of  agricul- 
torists  to  the  whole  populace  must  decrease.  Among  the  southern 
States,  Maryland  employs  about  one-seventh  of  her  people  in  sgri- 
onltnre;  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  about  one-nmrth;  and 
among  the  northern  states,  Massachusetts  employs  one-eig^bth, 
Pennsylvania  one-seventh,  Connecticut,  New-Jersey  and  Ohio  one- 
sixth,  and  New-York  one-tifth.  Now,  when  the  southern  population 
has  increased  so  much  as  to  have  reclaimed  nearly  all  the  land 
which  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  we  take  it  for  granted,  the  diversity 
of  industrial  pursuits  will  be  ss  great  Am  as  it  new  b  in  Ohio,  New* 
Jersey,  New-Yorlc  or  Maryland  ;  and  assume  that  one-Ji/th  of  the 
people  will  be  enough  to  cultivate  the  land  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  the  other  four-fifths.  This  assumption  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to  ;  for  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  then 
only  1,982,671  out  of  7,333,637,  or  very  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  southern  population,  was  employed  in  agriculture. 
tlwn,  4,500,000  acres  of  land  in  South  Carolina  will  require  505.089 
people  to  cultivate  them,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  this 
state  will  be  sufficient  to  produeo  subsistence  for  the  whole,  it  fol- 
lows that  2,975,445  people  will  be  comfortably  sustained ;  and  this 


Tbe  feXlaimttg  wu  pablisbed  tome  yean  ago,  bat  we  cannot  leam  upon  what 


Ifanrland  90  psreflBt  vader 

Vtrginia  40  *>    t      »  »• 

*  "     South  CanlkM  40       "  " 

OeoT^a  40  «•  " 

Alabama.  20  "    "      "  " 

♦       Mianaaippi  50  «    «      «  <• 

■      Temieaaee  50  *    t      -  « 

Keotockj.  40  ••••'« 

Te«a«  15  **    -      »  *< 

•■  -    -        innriAm  IS  •*      M         N  M 
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would  result  iu  the  proportion  of  about  90  inhabitants  per  mile 
throughout  the  Btate. 

If  the  same  may  be  conjectured  of  fha  whole  South,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  144,000,000  acres,  one.ftniH]i  of  the  South,  would  require 
19,043,848  people  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  thr  whole  population  being 
five  times  as  much,  would  amount  to  95,214,240.  or  105  per  Fqimre 
mile.  But  since  this  population  will  be  comfortably  support  i  d,  for 
we  have  supposed  tliat  subsistence  will  increase  apace  with  capital,  it 
oanaot  be  urged  that  there  will  be  a  redundancy,  llierefore,  if  the 
aonthem  population  oontinuee  for  one  hundred  yean  to  increase  at 
its  present  rate,  we  need  not  apprehend  redundancy. 

What  ni:iy  be  expected  at  the.  end  of  (ho  Rucocediug  hundred  year8| 
viz  :  the  year  of  our  Lord  two  thousand  and  fifty  f 

in  the  year  1700  the  English  population  was  about  100  per  mile, 
eonsiderably  more  than  ours  ean  be  a  hundred  yeor<  hence  \  but  in 
1800  it  had  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1860  it  is  stated  to  be  240  per 
mile.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  our  population,  when  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  density  of  the  English  in  1700,  will  increase  af?  rapidly  ; 
for  England  is  the  homestead  of  an  immense  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  city,  whose  suburbans  are  supplying  her  from  all  the 
continents  of  earth.  And  as  she,  having  a  population  of  100  per 
mile,  and  enjoying  so  many  inducements  to  tlh»  increase  ofpopulauon 
witUn  her  immediate  limits,  eould  scarcely  double  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  eigiitcenth  century,  and  only  increased  it  tifty  per  cent, 
during  the  last  fifty  years;  it  may  be  justly  deduced  that  the  southern 

Eeople,  after  having  reclaimed  the  great  bulk  of  their  arable  land,  and 
aving  reached  a  proportion  of  eighty  or  ninety  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile,  which  we  have  supposed  might  lie  consommated  in  one 
hundred  years,  but  which  will  prohabfy  take  up  two  centuries  or  more, 
will  settle  down  to  a  rate  of  increase,  the  only  exponent  of  which 
will  be  the  degree  of  improvement  that  may  supervene,  and  which 
we  have  every  ri^ht  to  maintain  will  be  less  tlian  that  of  the  English 
population.  After  comparing  all  things,  and  to  come  to  an  end  of 
these  oonjeetures,  we  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  probability,  that 
the  southern  population  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  present 
density  of  the  French,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  to  come  ;  and 
the  ratio  of  population  to  territory  in  England  is  greater  than  will 
ever  be  witnessed  as  an  average  in  these  states. 

But  the  chief  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  tlie  negro  race  will  in- 
oraase  more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  It  is  not  the  aggregate  popular 
tion  whidi  is  particularly  dreaded — ^it  is  the  relatim  increase.  How- 
ever, besides  the  numbers  laid  down  in  the  last  census,  there  are 
many  forcible  reasons  why  it  may  be  urged  that  this  apprehension  is 
groundless. 

All  impediments  to  the  natural  increase  of  population  may  be 
dassified  as  prwmHvei  to  propagation,  or  dUeit  to  growth---dke 
first  comprising  all  those  causes  wmch  prevent  the  birth  of  living  chil- 
dren, and  the  latter  all  those  which  produce  death  after  bii  lli.  From 
all  the  datii  Mr  have  at  commntvl.  if  would  seem  to  be  plai  ed  beyond 
question,  that  there  are  comparatively  more  births  in  the  negro  than 
the  white  race,  and  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  preventives  to  propa* 
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glitioQ  are  not  ao  efibctual  in  the  former  as  the  latter.  But  from  the 
MUM  iowoei  it  does  appear  the  checks  to  growth  are  fewer  and 
last  efleotoal  in  the  white  race.   If  we  divide  life  into  three  peiioda. 

as  for  instance,  from  birth  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  the  begin- 
ning of  (leoline,  and  from  then  to  death ;  or  say,  from  birth  to  twenty, 
from  twenty  to  forty-live,  tiiv]  from  forty-five  to  death  ;  it  appears 
there  is  much  more  negro  niurulity  during  the  ikst  period  than 
wfait^  and  more  also  during  the  firat  hnlf  of  the  aeoond. 

h  la  fbr  thoae  of  tlie  leadera  of  the  Review,  more  competent,  to 
wtkj  whether  this  ciroumatanoe  is  of  material  consequence.  To  our 
mind  it  certainly  does  appear  to  be.  When  an  infant  is  snatched 
from  a  community,  it  is  like  extinffuishing  a  lamp  which  has  been 
just  filled  and  newly  trimmed;  but  when  the  man  who  has  reached  a 
green  old  age  is  taken  from  toe  world,  it  is  like  the  gentle  gomg-out 
of  n  kmp  at  the  approach  of  day,  benuse  it  haa  consumed  all  Sf  ita 
"  midnight  oil,"  and  ita  chaired  wick  can  no  longer  feed  the  unwUlJpg 
flame.  He  la, 

*' Like  ODO  who  wmpe  the  drapery  ofhis  couch 
About  him,  unci  hcs  down  to  pieaiaat  dreuM." 

Like  the  morning  sun,  ns  it 

"  Cbeckera  the  eaiiterQ  aky  with  streaks  of  life," 

and  wakes  up  the  world  for  another  day,  the  young  child  brings  with 
him  in  his  little  loins  the  germ  of  another  generation ;  but  like  the 
setting  of  the  pale  wau  moon  down  into  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
deep,  is  the  M  man's  death,  who,  having  Uved  out  Ua  life,  ainlEs 
down  with  pladd  brow  into  the  grave. 

It  cannot,  wo  imagine,  be  treating  lightly  of  our  fellow-mortals  to 
say,  that  some  of  them,  when  they  come  to  die,  prove  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  population  ;  or  at  least,  their  death  is  a  less  chovk  than  that 
of  others,  it  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  8ai<i,  Uiat  the  death 
of  very  aged  people  ia  the  least  of  all  checks  to  population ;  the 
death  of  young  people  who  have  not  reached  the  ace  at  which  they 
1DBJ  propagate  their  species  is  tlte  greatest  possible ;  and  the  deaUl 
of  uiose  between  these  extremes  vary  between  them  in  its  effect. 

It  (^nnot  be  questioned  that  the  great  nia--.  of  mankind  are  bnm 
of  parc'Uls  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  j  it  is 
certainly  the  caae  aa  &r  aa  moM^j  are  concerned.  When,  therefore, 
those  between  these  ages  die,  they  may  be  aupposed  to  have  multi- 
plied their  species  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  their  individual 
ages,  and  their  demise  may  1m>  rrgarded  as  an  inUrrupf  '^^n  t  *  the 
work  which  they  had  oornmeiu  ed.  Their  loss  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  those  who  have  passed  the  pro|)agating  age,  while  it  is  less  tlian 
those  who  haTe  not  yet  readied  it.  And  u  further  daaaificatioit 
might  be  made,  perhspe  the  following  ia  quite  correct : 

1.  The  graalsit  check  ic  the  death  of  thote  and«r  twsniy. 

2.  ThsiMZtgrtSteititthatof  single  people  over  twenty,  bnt  uuder  thirlj* 

3.  **  married  pet>ple  within  the  fmitfal  age. 

«.  «  ifagle  people  ovsr  ttirty,  bot  wMdn  tlM  ftMl 

age. 

^  "  aU  people  who  have  patted  the  fruiUut  ajge. 

6.  Thslsaitofiil  <«  satmaely  aged  pMpls. 
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Now,  if  thi 9  classification  ia  admissible^  what  will  the  statistfceof 
the  southern  population  exhibit  when  analyzed  according  to  it] 

The  only  very  reliable  census  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Charles- 
ton, ibr  the  year  1848,  which  was  compiled  with  great  care  and  aty 
euracy.   It  appears  from  this,  that  daring  the  year  there  were : 

White  birthtt,3.27  to  every  100  white  iubabitaul«. 
Megio  do.  4.40  **  BsgminhaUiaaii. 
Ne^  exceai,  1.13  per  Ot. 

Trom  1841  to  184&— 

White  daadltludertWMlIf  wwn  312.55  pr.  ct.  of  all  white  deadis. 
Negro  "  «         49.74  aefTO  " 

Negro  excew,  17.19per0eilt. 

From  IS2'Z  to  1848— a  period  of  twenty-six  years — Ihe  mortality 
0oiD|iBied  thus: 

White  deaths  under  twenty,  28.74  pr.  ct.  of  all  white  deaths. 
Negro  47.57        «  MglD 

Negro  niwiei  18.83  per  cent. 

"Prom  these  figures  it  appears,  if  we  take  the  T)irths  daring  the  year 
1848  as  an  average,  that  wh»'rp  one  hundred  nejiroes  are  born,  about 
ninety-nine  whites  are^  supposiug  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
two  races  to  be  the  same ;  but  for  every  hundred  whites  who  die 
under  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  negroes  die.  To  Oluatrato 
tihie,  let  us  suppose  a  oommunity  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  every  year  the  same  number 
of  oach  r:ioe  died ;  say  that,  twenty  years  ago,  one  thousand  white 
children  were  born :  that  year  there  must  have  been  one  thousand 
and  eleven  negroes  bom }  now  if  at  the  end  of  this,  the  twentieth 
year,  we  find  that  four  hundred  of  these  whites  have  died,  how  many 
of  the  negroes  will  Jiave  died  ?  why,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two ; 
so  that  out  of  one  thousand  whites,  bom  twenty  years  ago,  six  lum- 
dred  are  now  alive,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  race  ;  l)ut  out  of  the 
thousand  and  eleven  negroes  only  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  re- 
main. 

We  will  not  occupy  anv  Aurther  space  than  to  express  the  hope  of 
seeing  something  from  the  pen  or  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
this  Review,  setting  forth  correct  statistics  on  this  subjeot,  and  giv- 
ing the  results  of  a  more  perfect  and  elaborate  investigation  than  we 
feel  authorized  to  venture  upon  now.  Wc  are  quite  satij^lleJ  that 
an  error  is  abroad  sviiich  is  cukuluted  to  injure  our  iostitutions  and 
our  altars.  The  prevailing  i<lea,  that  a  contest  of  races  is  destined 
to  spring  up  as  soutliem  population  increases,  can,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, be  thoroughly  set  aside  by  facts  and  principles  which  only  need 
to  be  duly  considered  and  impartially  applied.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  there  will  ever  Ik-  another  acre  of  land  added  to 
the  slave  territory  of  this  continent ;  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
iaany  need  of  more;  but^  be  these  as  tney  may,  it  is  dear  the 
diMiliy  of  the  slave  states  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tsAtlif  race  of  those 
iititmili  If  six  millions  of  freemen,  with  wealth,  power,  and  territory 
taoofjik  to  establtsh  a  vast  emjdre  e^ual  to  one  fourth  of  all  £arop»-«* 
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activating  a  soil  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  said  just  to 
bave  been  reclaimed — ^having  fiusilltiee  for  introduoiiig  eveiy  mdue> 
trial  pnrBDit  which  a  growing  people  can  need,  and  with  the  full 

knowledge  that  the  civilized  worl  l  is  regarding  them  with  an  e^U 
eye— cannot  cease  to  complain  ol"  the  blessings  which  nature  is  heap- 
ing upon  them,  and  direct  their  energies  towards  their  own  iiiiprovo- 
ment)  and  against  the  foul  madiiDAtions  of  their  enemies  who  are 
mortel  as  diemselves,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  are  not  wortbT ' 
of  their  wealth  nor  suited  to  their  colliiig.  If  all  the  money  which 
is  spent  in  poHtlc«l  conventions  and  caucuses,  stump  speeches  and 
clrrfions,  controvprsiea  and  office-hunting,  which  demoralize  the 
southern  mind,  and  is  preparing  it  for  lasting  subjugation,  was  de- 
voted to  improvement  at  home,  the  encouragement  of  southern  art 
i&d'soiMhelrB  industry,  the  division  of  labor  and  the  ^versity  of  em- 
ployment, we  would  be  a  more  united  people.  If  all  the  money 
which  is  ispent  in  northern  schools  and  colleges,  cities  and  watering 
j>laces,  caverns  and  steamboats,  as  well  as  shops  and  factories,  was 
kept  St  home  for  the  building  up  of  our  own  seminaries,  our  own 
literature,  our  own  amusements  and  benefits,  we  would  be  a  happier 
and  a  better  people.  Tallc  of  rednndtticj !  Why,  in  the  palmiest  daya 
of  Rome  five  acres  of  land  waa  the  a^al  allotment  to  every  agrl> 
CTiltural  family,  an^l  in  Fhmders  now,  a  farm  of  five  acres  is  a  cora- 
fc  rtfiMe  hr>rne^t(  ;i>i.  Yet  we  have  shown  tiiat  when  the  southern 
population,  w  hich  is  ahout  10  per  mile,  becomes  nine  times  as  dense 
as  it  now  is,  each  individual,  white  and  black,  will  average  over  seven 
acres;  or,  at  the  very  loweat  ealciilation,  twenly^e  acrea  Ibr  a 
fiumily  of  three,  lliere  is  a  public  sentiment  abroad  in  the  land 
which  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  enlightened  reader  cast  his  eye  over 
the  civilized  world — how  many  distinct  partie'j  does  not  ^ee,  which 
abhor  our  institutions  ?  But  look  at  home — is  there  a  single  spot  upon 
which  that  eye  can  rest,  and  contemplate  a  southern  purty  which  is 
aol  tool,  laoeratedi  and  bleeding  ftom  saiddal  wounds  1 


ART.  III. -SIBERIA.* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Central  Africa, 
so  little  knuwn  as  Siberia.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
to  its  remoteness  from  the  most  dvilized  portions  of  the  world,  the 
extreme  ooldness  of  its  olimate,  and  ita  absolute  or  supposed  want  of 

novelties,  of  any  kind,  sufBdently  attractive  to  draw  the  traveler 

within  its  Ixjrders.  Some  few  have  ventured  thither,  at  wide  intervals 
of  time  ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  men  who  have  sought 
that  remote  and  forbidden  quarter  of  the  globe  as  zealous,  self  deiiy  iug 
votaries  of  science,  eager  to  solve  some  long-mooted  sdentiiic  ouea* 
tion,  or  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to  our  present  atow  of 


•  TravkLS  m  SlBBRIA;  iorluding  Excarnitms  northwards  down  the  Ohi  to  the  Polnr 
OircI« ;  aod  •oadnmrds  lo  ib«  Cbioese  ITrooUer.  By  Aoolpu  £rmaii.  Trantlated  from 
Ifaa  OenMB    W.  O.  Oooliy.  1880l  a  voK,  p^  NO.  PfaUadttlpbfat  Lm  ft  BlwMliwd, 
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floientific  informatioii.    Few,  if  any^  of  the  muiierous  tribes  of  flying 

tourists,  who  are  constantly  skimming  over  every  inviting  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  writing  books  about  their  ^ventures,  have  ever  dared 
to  turn  their  thoughts  on  Siberia.  The  very  thought  of  it  is,  indeed, 
enough  to  freeze  one  to  death,  or  at  least  to  chill  one  with  horror ;  for 
the  very  name  of  Siberia,  apart  from  Us  etenul  snows  and  ioe,  haa 
become  a  syifonym  for  horrible  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  never 
pronounced  without  calling  up  in  the  mind  pictures  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  exiles  who  are  now  dragging  out  tbeif 
miserable  lives  in  the  mines  of  that  horrid  country. 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  scientific  work  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Siberia,  is  that  of  M.  Aboltb  EBiuir,  whioh 
Quired  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Key  al  Geographical  Hociety  of  Lou* 
don.  In  conferring  this  medal,  Sir  Roderick  Impey  MucdiiMii  used 
the  following  language : 

"  I  have  already  said  more  than  enough  to  convince  any  one  wivo  has  not 
Studied  the  worlcs  of  M.  Ermau,  that  the  council  has  most  wisely  selected 
bim  to  be  tlie  recdTor  of  oar  patron's  medal ;  and  them  can,  indeed,  exist  no 

doubt  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  great  TTuinboMt  hituself,  it  -wolIJ  be 
diflficult,  if  n^t  impossible,  to  find  a  single  man  in  the  broad  field  ol"  ex- 
plorers, not  aiieady  honored  with  our  medal,  who  is  more  hchly  deservi&g 
of  it*'  . 

This  is  certainly  very  high  praise ;  but  if  by  it  Mr.  Murchison 
intended  to  compare  £rman  to  Humboldt,  some  allowance  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  wr  the  errors  too  often  Inoident  to  great  men,  and 
from  whidi  even  Royal  Geographical  Sodeties  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
M.  Erman  must  do  something  more,  as  a  scientific  traveler,  than 
simply  make  a  journey  to  Siberia,  and  publish  his  undigested  notes 
of  travel  in  two  volumes,  before  he  can  be  compared  to  the  great 
Humboldt.  He  has,  however,  in  the  work  now  before  ua,  furnished 
us  with  mnofa  valnable  information,  without  committing  any  of  the 
ftshionable  follies  of  the  soperfinal,  foppbh,  and  gossiping  touriita 
of  the  day. 

The  government  of  Norway  having  determined  to  fit  out  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  llansteen.  so  justly 
&med  for  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnt  tism,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  that  philosopher  to  make  a  series  of  magnetical 
observations  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  K.  Erman  was  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  the  expedition.  He  left  Berlin  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Peter!5burgh,  where  he  met  Prof.  Hanstoen  and  the  others  of  the 
scientific  corps.  His  route  from  Berlin  was  by  the  way  of  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Mittau,  Riga,  Dorpnt,  and  Narva,  making  mag- 
netical observations  as  he  advanced,  and  al->u  piving  a  scientific  de- 
aeription  of  his  route;  but  as  Siberia  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
ta  his  route,  as  well  as  all  paru  of  Russia,  have  been  often  described, 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  few  pages  of  M, 
Erman's  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  his  jouraey  to  .the  dividing 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  expedition  left  St  i'etcrsburgh  on  the  11th  of  July,  1828,  and 
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took  tho  routr  to  Moscow,  making  astronomical  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations at  all  their  stopping-places.  Tliov  arrived  at  Moscow  on 
the  20Lh  of  July,  and  reni&iued  there  seven  days.  From  Moscow 
Ihtlr  route  led  them  to  VJadimlr,  on  a  branoh  of  the  Okm,  md  thmoe 
lo  the  gieet  town  of  Nljnei  Novgorod,  the  diarch  towen  of  whidi 
bad  been  yisihlc  for  a  great  distance.  On  the  4thof  Aogoit»  thedsT 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  Nijnei  Novgorod,  they  pass^  throu|^ 
Sudogda,  through  which,  from  subsequent  observations,  they  found 
that  the  line  of  no  declioatioQ  passed,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
time  line  ibr  the  wettern  hemlepheie  peeies  near  onr  dtj  of  Pitta* 
hnrg,  Pennsylvania. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  stand?  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga 
river*?,  about  southeast  of  St.  Petcrsburgh,  and  near  the  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  great  annual  fair  in  Russia,  to 
which  merchants  from  ail  parts  of  the  empire  assemble  with  their 
menhandiie.  On  the  arrlvil  of  onr  tmyelera,  tbey  found  the  fiur 
there  actually  going  on,  and  were  stmek  with  the  yaatneM  of  the  mnl- 
titado,  the  moiley  character  of  the  peOfde,  and  the  variety  of  the 
strange  costumes  that  surround*  d  them,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and 
strangeness  of  the  foreign  tongues  ^oken^  overpowering  and  e]t> 
tingulshiug  the  Russian. 

"We  found  ourselves,"  says  M.  Erman,  "araonp  wooden  booths,  ar- 
ranged in  quadrangles,  aud  numerous  enough  to  satisfy  our  expectations  of 
a  great  Mr.  This  part  is  given  up  to  the  retail  trada  The  naual  variety 
of  a  Russian  ba/iiar  was  to  be  found  her^  but  on  a  scale  &r  surpaaring  in 
maLHittitfle  anything  wo  had  seen  before.  We  w*  re  aafnnijshed,  however, 
to  lind  ili&t  Utese  magazine  which  taken  togetii*  r  would  have  made  no  in- 
ooosiderable  town,  were  Iwt  temporary  appmdaga  to  the  fir  more  eokmal 
market 

"  Beyond  the  space  occnpir<l  by  the  wooden  magazines  are  solid  stone 
edific'-s  of  a  single  story,  surromided  by  colonnades,  aud  roull-d  with  sheet 
iron  naiiUcd  green.  These  are  all  warehouses,  and  form  sixty-four  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  biiildinL'.  In  the  middle  of  these  stands  a  lofty  and  noVtle 
edifice,  occupied  by  the  officers  wlio  are  charged  with  the  suoeriutendcnce 
of  the  fair.  The  ground  floor  of  it  becomes,  at  this  period,  the  post-officeu 
which  iinol  to  be  easily  matched  for  the  wide  extent  of  country  embraced 
by  the  communications  passing  through  it;  for  the  !i  ttcrs  received  'he 
Armenian  and  Bokharian  aerohantiL  trom  their  remoteitt  Asiatic  corre^^^n- 
dentsL  meat  here  with  others  ftom  aO  parta  of  fiurqpa 

"  The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contains  articles  of  European  luxury. 
In  those  filled  with  the  works  of  the  French  viodistea,  or  ^v'rli  the  pioiKic- 
tioQS  of  SL  Petersburgh,  or  Moscow,  we  mi^ht  fancy  ourselves  trau;3i)orted 
into  the  midst  of  some  European  capital,  if  it  were  not  that  at  erery  step 
the  passers-by  remind  us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffic  feoolai 
and  maps  hare  a  row  of  warerooms  to  themselves.  Then  follow  the  depots 
of  Oimmtj  or  Greek  holy  imag^  of  every  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  of 
amnleti^  wax  candles,  and  Tarious  matters  used  at  funerab,  or  in  other  w>- 
leomities  of  the  Qra'co-Rii.ssian  Cliurcli.  Most  of  the  holy  imaLr>  s  are 
made  in  the  Ural,  but  some  of  them  nr"  the  work  of  «elf-tauf:ht  peasants, 
throughout  the  villatfe:^,  who  tliiak  tlxat  a  peculiar  uierit  attuchess  to  this 
land  of  industry.  The  dealers  in  these  artidee  both  buy  and  sell  by  retail, 
and  their  businei^a,  in  conformity  with  popular  notion^,  1=^  failed  "truck," 
hecaoie  it  is  not  deemed  right  to  buy  matters  of  a  sacred  character  for 
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money ;  barter  is  only  allowed  in  saeh  artidM.  The  precept  of  the  Greek 

Church,  wliich  allow.n  of  only  lino.ir  antl  not  rrlicved  rcpresentutious  of  the 
holy  personages,  regards  merely  the  uncovered  part  of  the  figure,  but  the 
dress  may  be  in  reliefl  and  is  usually  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  fast- 
ened on  the  woodL  Henot  it  is  that  the  pictures  of  holy  families  and  aaioti 
offered  for  sale  have  frequently  only  the  faces  and  bands  painted,  the  reel 
being  left  unfinished,  so  thftt  the  purchaser,  in  completing  the  decoratioa  of 
the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  pietv  and  discretion,  and  to 
dress  and  gild  it  according  to  his  means.  The  complexkm  of  these 
unages  is  always  a  dark  brown;  but  the  obluiuify  of  the  eye?,  'which  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  pictures  of  the  virgin,  shows  that  the  Mon- 
golian physiognomy  WM  thai  which  was  most  fiuuiMarly  known  to  the  ori- 
ginal designers  of  these  portraits. 

"  Tile  outer  range  of  buildings  in  the  market  is  occupied  chiefly  by  for- 
eign nations ;  souui-eaatwards,  towards  the  Oka,  are  the  warehouses  of  the 
Qreeka.  Korth-westwards  tua  Ameniaiu  have  a  very  extennTe  quarter 
iff  thenuelveB.'* 

We  camiofc  give  a  more  extended  quotatioB,  but  this  is  suffioient 
to  give  acme  idea  of  the  obaracter  and  importance  of  the  great 

RtrsVmn  fairs.  Merchants  throng  to  this  at  Nijnei  Novgorod  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  also  from  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  Aighauistau,  Thibet  and  China,  bringing  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  ahswla,  and  all  the  moat  oostly  produeta  <^  we  Ent|  and 
oarrying  away  with  them,  ia  turn,  European  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  ea<?tcm  mereluuita  come  a  distanoe  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  miles.  The  traders  t>om  Bokhara  bring  goods  which  they 
have  recf  ived  on  credit  fruni  wealthy  c^ipitalists,  who  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  retmn  of  the  expeditions  with  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
y^Hm  of  the  goods  in  Bokhara.  In  oaae  of  loss  from  fire,  or  robbenr, 
the  traders  are  not  relesssd  horn  their  contract ;  and  when  sucii  mis- 
fortunes happen  to  them,  they  prefer  settling  in  Russia  to  retaining 
home  to  Bokhara. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  trade  between  the  Bokharians  and 
Bussians,  is  the  supplying  the  latter  with  cotton^  partly  raw  and 
partly  spun.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  the  great  annual 
air  at  Nijnei  Novgorod*  It  is  not  a  century  ainee  the  RusaisBs  gene- 
tally  eotertained  the  most  febulons  and  extravagant  notions  of  the 
origin  of  cotton.  A  story  was  current  amonj:^  them,  that  it  WAS  the 
product  of  a  zoophitic  plant  called  baranez,  or  l!\inl>-plant,* 

The  German  edition  uf  Ilerberstein,  who  fully  believed  the  iable, 
idds,  that  the  Boranes  has  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs  Uke 
%  sheep." 

Th»  Bokharians  receive  for  their  cotton  large  quantities  of  bar 
iron  from  the  Ural  mountains,  A  large  trade  is  oarried  on  at  the 
fair  in  tea  from  China.    The  Tartars  bring  peltries  of  all  kinds. 

Each  of  the  difterent  nations  congregated  together  at  this  great  an- 


*  HeiberBteln  qaotes  a  Rastian  writer  as  follows : — "  VidUse  se  (cites  mare  Caflpiom) 
aemtTi,  nicl'iiium  sennni  pnulo  inajiig  ot  rotundius,  ex  quo  in  terriini  cotiUiio  quiddam  agno 
persituile,  uuiaquc  paliuurum  alutudinc  saccrescerei  *  *  *  qaod  eorum  liog^ua  Boratuz, 
4|aasi  airnenuni  dicas,  vocaretur  *  *  *  pdlma  tabtilMinaai  baberd,  qua  plurimi  in  elf 
regioaibus  ad  wabducenda  capiiia  tagumenu  uterentw  *  *  *  bane  ram  miaaa  fabolom 
foiOt  ad  glorian  GiMtom«  ciu  onuna  aunt  poMibilk." 
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iiuai  lair,  has  its  own  place  of  religious  worship) — tiio  Armeniana 
€beSr  churche^  and  the  MoLammt^dans  their  inos(|ueh,  from  the 
minaretb  of  woich  ure  heard,  several  times  a  tl  i} ,  the  Toices  of  the 
priesta  oalUng  the  faithful  to  prayers. 

Among  the  motley  groups  of  the  thousands  that  fill  the  passa^jes 
of  the  fair  are  always  set-n  the  people,  distinguished  by  their  pecnltar 
appt^ance,  called  Mordvi.  They  are  aborigines  of  tlu-  country,  aud 
Are  as  distinct  a  people  from  the  Kussians  as  our  Autericau  liidiaus 
«re  from  na.  Iiiey  are  allowed  to  retaia  their  ancient  ouatoma. 
Among  their  remarkable  peculiarities  may  be  mentioDed  their  un- 
\s  i  11  ingness  to  put  animals  to  death,  and  their  loveof  leeks,  oiuoiia,aiid 
bulbous  root«;  of  all  kinds. 

The  late  great  "  Exposition"  at  Loudon  did  not  equal  in  extent  one 
of  these  common  a/t/tua/ foirs  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  "The  latter,** 
says  M.  Ermao,  "oontained,  in  that  part  of  the  &ir  which  is  huilt  of 
stone  alone,  2^522  store>rooms,  to  each  of  wliich  is  attached  acham* 
ber  for  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  live  in.  Besides  these,  there  are 
1,500  won«^e!i  b  .)ths.  The  number  of  traders  at  these  fiUrsianot 
le&s  than  000,000  annually. 

Nijuei  Novgorod  was  formerly  the  most  important  city  in  the 
Russian  empire.  In  the  15th  century  its  population  is  said  to  baye 
been  400,000;  It  is  now  only  about  18,000.  In  the  15th  oentunr, 
London,  Novgorod,  Bei^en  and  Bruges  were  the  four  principal  6- 
reign  depots  of  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  but  the  barbarities  and  mis- 
rule of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  IL,  in  1570,  proved  fiitn!  to  Novp;orod,  and 
consigned  that  great  em|^orium  to  hopeless  decay.  During  the  ]2th, 
18th  and  14th  oea tunes,  Novgorod  formed  the  great  en(^<rpoi between 
the  oountriea  eaat  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  dttea,  and  ita  wealth 
and  power  seemed  so  great  and  so  well  established,  and  the  city 
itself  so  impregnable,  aa  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb— 

*  Qoli  eeatca  Bmm  efc  BMgnain  KoT«»g<»rdiam.*' 

The  ruins  scattered  about  its  prcseut  site  show  how  vast  it  onoe 
ainst  have  been,  with  its  walla  of  stone  and  gates  of  bronae.* 

Leaving  Niinei  on  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Erman  pursued  his  jour, 
ney  in  a  north-east  course  towards  tlie  Ural  Mountains.  The  roads 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  are  generally  trood,  being  repaired  by 
the  government.  Mile-stones,  or  verst-stones  ai*  they  are  called  in 
Uustiia,  measure  the  distances  from  place  to  place.  The  Russian 
Terst  is  about  1,167  yards.  At  short  intervals,  in  manv  parte  of 
Russia,  are  Grown  poat^houaea  for  the  accommodation  ot  travelers. 
The  traveler  also  observes  along  tiw  way  another  class  of  lai^e 
buiMbn^i  in  Ruvssia,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  They  are 
called  oslroffj  and  are  inti'uded  expresi^ly  for  the  reception  and  lodg- 
ing of  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  trains  of  whom  are  constantly 
seen  dragging  their  weary  limbs  slowly  along  towards  the  dreary 
wastes  and  mines  of  that  wretched  country.   After  leavhig  Ngnei 
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Novgorod,  every  post-bouse  has  its  ostrog  standing  opposite.  The 
ostrog  consists  of  a  large,  buildmrr.  containing  numerous  quadrangular 
roouiJj  side  by  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  palisades.  Nijnei 
Novgorod  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  exiles  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  they  are  formed  into  ^angs  and  marched  towards  8I> 
beria,  i^l  on  foot  except  the  sick  and  mfirm.  There  are  at  present  In 
Siberia  about  100,000  exiles,  one- fourth  of  whom  are  women. 

The  next  place  arrived  at  by  our  travelers  was  the  city  of  Kazan, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Volga,  and  with  a  population  of  57,000. 
It  has  a  university  with  70  principal  and  subordinate  professors,  and 
aliottt  2ti0  students.  Its  principal  obieet  la  to  supply  Inatmotloii  III 
the  eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabio,  Persian,  Tiirkisn,  Tartar,  Mongul 
and  Chinese.  The  city  has  also  a  theological  school,  with  a  gycana> 
sium,  an  observatory,  a  grammar  school,  a  Tartar  school  and  a  nor- 
mal school.  Several  journals  and  publications  issue  fr<;m  its  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turkish  language. 
There  is  also  in  the  city  a  great  clothing  manufactory  employing 
1,000  people ;  there  are  also  manuftctories  of  ootton,  hardware^ 
earthenware,  tiles,  leather,  soaps  and  ardent  spirits.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea.  About  15,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans the  rest  Froteatauts  and  Greek 
Church  Christians.* 

Perm,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
gion, is  the  next  most  Important  plaoe  in  the  route  pursued  by  M. 
Erman.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  mostly  of 
wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  public  establish- 
ments. Its  inhabitants  arc  principally  employed  in  smelting  the 
iron,  copper,  and  other  producU*  of  the  adjacent  mines.  There  arc 
about  100,000  men  employed  in  the  mineral  region  of  Perm.  The 
dlmate  is,  of  course,  very  severe,  it  heiag  in  lat.  68^  v.  The  soil  does 
not  produce  enough  food  fiir  tiie  ocmsumption  of  the  Inhabitants. 

On  the  2Srh  of  August,  M.  Erman  left  Perm  to  pass  over  the  Ural 
to  Yekaterinburg,  traveling  in  nearly  an  east  direction.  The  ascent 
was  generally  undulating,  but  the  elevation  not  rapid.  On  the  .'Hist 
of  August,  when  between  the  14th  and  15th  verst -stones  from  a  place 
called  Kirgishansk,  the  gtiides  lnfi>rmed  the  company  that  they  weio 
on  the  boundary  of  Asia. 

"  For  the  boundary  between  the  two  continents,"  says  M.  Erman, 
the  Russians  have  here  very  arbitrarily  selected  an  itu  onsidorable 
chain  of  liills,  ^vhieh  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  surrounding 
Country,  (its  total  elevation  being  from  1,250  to  1,850  feet,)  and,  run- 
ning  north,  forms  a  secondary  water^partition,  such  as  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  preceding  portion  of  our  joamey. 

^  **ln  thedaya  of  sncient  Greece,  a  point  to  which  uniTersal  ooosdnt  sa- 
agoed  80  much  importance,  would  not  surely  have  been  left  without  some 
striking  monument ;  for  even  on  the  isthmus  of  Coriulh  tlie  bounds  of  two 
QomparaUvely  pettv  provinces  were  indicated  by  a  piUur,  having  inscribed 
on  one  aide:   *  Thm  it  Aicjpomwfiii^  and  not  Immaf  and,  on  the  other: 
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*  This  is  Tonia,  and  nol  Pehjyonrirsus.'  But  tlie  fact,  that  at  the  present  dny 
the  boundary  between  f\vo  LTJ  catdivision.s  of  the  earth  is  not  tl'ion;z:ht  worthy 
ol  any  special  mark,  may  Uj  hailed  as  a  jjlcuiing  sign  of  the  greattT  facility 
of  movemeot  trhkai  is  now  enfoyed  by  mankind  Nevertheless,  we  left 
behind  tis,  in  a  sportive  mo<")d,  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  pointy  ^^h^(  h, 
for  the  imac^ation  of  the  traveler  at  least,  is  not  without  some  mtt^rebt. 
We  inclosed  in  a  bottle  a  paper  eontaining  tne  names  of  the  travelers  and 
the  object  of  their  journey.  \  i  m  u  u  in  Latin,  and  buried  it  in  the  wood  on 
the  «otith  side  of  tlie  road.  The  idea  ot  *hf  Vu^covery  of  this  memorial  at 
aooie  distant  date  was  certainly  very  agreeable  at  the  moment."* 

After  traveling  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary-line,  M.  Erman 
fi>UDd  the  elevation  to  be  1,()00  feet.  This  was  the  P^rcatest  elevation 
attained  in  crot>sing  the  mountains  from  i'erni  to  Yekaterinburg,  in 
kL  tbontCid^  v.  &j  fomnd  Uie  Mglieafe  mountain  summita  coy  tired 
wilh  tall  firs.  Our  ffnidM^"  aays  M.  Snnan,  "  had  rmnarktd  UuU 
the  snow  lay  longer  in  the  spring  on  these  summits  than  on  the  road ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  positively  deekred  that  on  no  one  of  thern 
did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the  summer  ;  so  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  make  a  road  over  the  Lrul,  which  rises  nowhere  beyond  an 
tItwQiion  of  1,000  feei,  but  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  pass  there  la  no  mountain-top  which  rises  500  feet  higher." 

This  statement  of  M.  Erman,  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  pass 
of  the  T  rnl  "Nfountains,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  prohaldy  oorreet,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  e.xpedition,  and  was  luniishr*]  w  iili  the 
V  most  accurate  instruments.  Malte  Biuu  iijves  the  eievaLiuu  of  the 
highest  peaka  of  the  Uial  at  4,000  feet ;  and  Sofamtaler  and  othem 
at  6,400. 

On  the  second  of  September  M.  Erman  reached  Yekaterinburg, 
which  is  built  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  called  Iset,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  !^f>0  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  they 
compared  ail  their  magnetic  obiscrvutions  taken  from  their  departure 
from  8t  Petenburgh,  and  foond  tbat  tiiey  all  confirmed,  aa  fiur  aa  tfaay 
went,  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemiaphere.  They 
found  that  the  deviations  of  tne  magnet,  whether  in  regard  to  the  dip, 
Tariation,  or  intensity,  had  been  continuoiwly  affected  by  a  change  of 
goographicjil  position.  With  any  given  direction  ot  route,  the  series 
of  numbers  indicating  the  function  of  any  one  ui  those  three  elements 
waa  fonnd  to  proceed  not  ptr  aa/Mm,  hnt  by  gradual  traniitioiiai 
which  must  be  considered  aa  n  proof  of  conformity  to  some  general 
law.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  on  the  same  parallel,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  intensity — a  proof  of  their  approach  to  some 
predominating  centre  of  attraction — the  Asiatic  magnetic  pole.  On 
the  other  hand  there  must  have  been  observed  a  regular  diminution 
of  the  magnetic  force  or  intensity,  as  they  receded  from  Parry'a 
North  American  magnetio  pole^  if  the  theoiy  of  aa  Asiatic  pole  was 
not  correct 

^r.  Krman  cr)n tinned  at  Yekaterinburg  and  in  its  neip-hborhood, 
visiting  the  mines  and  making  magnetic  observations,  imiil  the  first  of 
October.    "We  see  nothing  in  his  explorations  of  the  mining  regions 
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of  the  Ural  that  huve  not  before  beeu  giveu.  From  Yekaterinburg; 
be  nude  aa  ezcimion  to  the  north  along  the  Ural.  He  finmd  the 

countiy  thickly  covered  with  foreata  of  pine  of  diflerent  varieties. 
The  gold  and  platinum  found  in  this  region  lie  in  bed  of  pebbles, 
partly  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  in  tho  alluvial  plains  bordering 
the  rivers,  among  the  detritus  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  colieeted 
between  the  tmndition-limestoue  rocks  which  bound  the  valleys.  The 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  undteturbed  vehis  of  quarts  ia  mudi  leaa  than 
ill  the  sedimentary  b^s. 

Bones  of  elephants,  belonging  to  an  e^ly  period  of  the  world,  are 
found  iniboddod  in  the  metalliferous  sand  and  atonea along  the  valle/ 
of  the  Tura  not  far  from  Yekaterinburg. 

Yekaterinburg  contains  about  1,000  families.  Its  external  aspect 
ia  that  of  European  manufikoturing  towna.  Hie  atreeta  are  broad  and 
el^;ant,  filled  with  spadoua  atone  manaio&a,  inhabited  bj  merchanta 
and  the  proprietora  of  mines.  "  The  elegance  of  the  houses  in  tUa 
plaee,'*  says  M.  Erman,  "  would  do  credit  to  the  merchants  of  many 
European  cities;  while  their  internal  comfort  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  exterior.  Many  of  their  owners  are  still  serfs,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  almost  prinoely  tribute  to  their  lords ;  but  this  they  hardly  conaider 
a  grieyance." 

The  rest  of  the  population  eonalsta  of  the  offioera  eonnecled  with  the 

mines,  who  are  educated  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  government  estab- 
lishments consist  of  mills,  mae^ines,  factories,  guard  hmises,  6jc.— 
all  built  in  handsome  style.  There  is  also  a  military  post,  the  soldiers 
of  which  are  chief!  v  engaged  in  preventing  evasion  of  the  tolls,  which 
merchanta  who  yiait  IrUt  are  required  to  pay  here,  and  in  looking  after 
exiles  who  paaa  through  the  town. 

There  are  public  gardens  in  the  middle  of  the  city — the  walks  of 
which  are  bordered  by  rows  of  tall  bird-cherry  treea,  (pnmus  paduS|) 
which  are  indigenous  to  tliis  region. 

M.  Erman  was  at  Yekaterinburg  on  the  third  of  September,  the 
anniyersarj  of  the  aooeaBion  of  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time.* 
The  present  emperor,  Nicholas  I,,  eame  to  the  throne  on  the  first  of 
December,  1825,  which  is,  of  course,  the  day  celebrated  as  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  Czar's  acc«*««!on,  throughout  his  dominions.  It  i-^  a 
^religious  festival.  On  this  occasion  it  is  customary  in  all  Ivunsian 
towns,  as  on  every  solemn  holiday,  for  the  principal  iahubitauts  to 
attend  the  person  of  highest  rank  among  ttiam  to  hia  house,  when 
divine  service  ia  concluded,  where  the  honor  thua  oonlhned  b 
acknowledged  by  a  public  breakftat  or  dinner. 

M.  Erman  v!^!te<1  Xeryansk,  a  place  north  of  Yekntcrinburg,  con- 
taining 10,ono  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  serfs.  Allot  the  mines 
in  the  Ural  are  worked  by  serfs.  They  labor  from  4^  o'clock,  a.  m. 
until  7  o*clook,  p.  h.,  and  their  wages  are  6^  kopeks  (lesa  than  a  penny) 
A  day,  or  about  nine  Prussian  doUars  per  annum.  They  haye  beaidflap 


*  These  TVavtU  in  Siberia  were  Hwde  by  IL  Smtu  ia  1637,  and  are  uow  for  tbe  fini 
time,  in  1890,  pobHahed  in  America.  Tli«j  UfS      lumever,  iMt  (hair  valiM,  as  regaidfl 
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their  daily  rations  frou\  the  publio  stores.  The  allowance  for  a  mar« 
ried  Mif  is  eighty  {x>und8  of  rye  meal  per  month;  for  an  unmarried 
one,  under  sixteen,  it  is  half  that,  and  for  a  woman  the  same.  The 

serfs  have  each  his  own  house,  and  some  haTe  oows  and  horses,  with 
the  right  of  cutting  hay.  Both  men  and  women  work  in  the  minefl|| 
the  former  in  digging,  and  the  latter  in  carrying  the  ore. 

The  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Ural  MouUr 
tains  are  oonsidered  quite  mezhaostible.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  mines  annually,  b  more  Una  |25,IMM),00(^.  Three-fourtbs  of 
this  sum  is  derived  from  the  ^Id  and  platinum.  Some  idea  may 
formed  of  the  immense  quantities  of  trie  metals  of  all  kinds,  trans- 
ported down  the  rivers  from  the  mountains,  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  amount  of  tonnage  employed  is  euual  to  that  of  301  vest^els  of 
4O0  tons  each.  AH  we  products  of  the  Ural  are  conveyed  to  St. 
Pet«rsburgh  by  water.  Hie  route  is  down  the  Bida  and  Kama  to  the 
Volga,  then  up  the  Volga  to  Tver ;  thence  down  the  Tverza  to  Lake 
II  men  ;  thence  down  the  nutlet  of  that  lake  to  Lake  Ladoga,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Petersburgh — a  distance  of  more  than  iJ,000  nnles. 
This  whole  route  is  a  natural  water-course,  navigable  at  all  places 
exeept  at  one  point  between  Tver  and  Lake  Dman,  where  one  of  the 
natural  ehannels  has  been  widened,  and  a  supply  of  water  secured  by 
8luioe>gates.  The  navigation  )n  this  l<Hig  route  is  In  many  places 
dangeroii«.  At  Bronitsui  there  are  rapids  which  prevenff  all  boats 
from  returning  up  stream.  They  are  thoreforr  broken  up  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  But  for  these  rapids  there  would  be  a  free,  natural 
passage  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  the  Oftspian  Sea  and  all  die  countries  bordering  on  it. 

The  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  is  interrupted  by  the  port> 
l^»e  between  the  Volga  and  Don,  at  Tsarit'^nm.  The  distance  across 
the  neck,  or  vohk^  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  forty  miles.  The  boats 
are  taken  in  pieces,  and  carried  with  their  cargoes  across  the  Don, 
where  they  are  re-constructed.  If  Nicholas  had  a  particle  of  Uie 
^irit  of  John  Boll  or  Brother  Jonathan  in  his  composition,  this  vohk 
of  forty  miles,  betwem  the  Don  and  Volga,  would  soon  be  annihilap 
tod.  A  tenth  part  of  the  money  that  he  has  spent  in  trying  to  subdue 
tbe  Circassians,  would  make  all  hia  rivei^  navigablCi  and  connect 
Petersburgh  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  level  of  the  Don  above  tBe  Volga  is  ascertained  to  be  175 
Ibet ;  and  that  of  the  Black  aboTe  the  GsspiaD  Sea,  88  feet 

B.  fore  narrating  the  continuance  of  his  journey  tOWBlds  the  interior 
of  Siberia  from  Yekaterinburg,  M.  Erman  pauses  to  communicate  some 
particulars  regarding  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yekaterin- 
burg— the  Bashkirs.  They  first  attracted  his  notice  from  his  finding  that 
they  were  a  portion  oi  tlie  uauai  guards  of  the  exiles  who  pass  through 
Tekaterinbung.  Parties  of  these  wretched  exiles  are  a  very  common 
nieeCade  in  that  town.  About  one  hundred  pass  through  it  per  week— 
the  women  generally  in  wagons,  and  the  men  following  two  and  two 
on  foot.  The  latter,  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  have  usually 
chains  on  the  leg.  Their  ^ards  are  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  as  they  are 
called,  aud  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia.    These  Bashkirs  are  entiro- 
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Ij  different  in  aspect  and  manners  from  the  Kussians.  They  retain 
their  national  pointed  broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt,  and  close 
tunic  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  with  red  embroidery  on  the  e<1u:e.s. 
Their  arms  are  a  pike  and  a  sword,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow,  ihey 
are  one  of  the  aboriginal  Siberian  tribes,  and  are  the  chief  inhabitants 
fai  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia.  Thej  consist  of  three  cantons^ 
over  each  of  which  there  is  a  hereditary  chief.  These  Bashkirs  are  the 
only  aboriginal  Siberians,  who  lead  a  mode  of  life  regularly  alternating 
from  the  nomadic  to  the  fixed.  They  have  a  permanent  village  of 
wooden  huts  on  the  borders  of  sorne  wood,  where  they  pass  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  spring  opens,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
horses  and  herds  to  the  plains,  each  ftmily  carrying  its  tent-doth  of 
hair.  They  pitch  tlielr  tents  in  military  order,  leaving  their  cattle  to 
wander.  Tlie  men  arc  alway.'i  in  their  saddles.  They  live  on  mutton, 
mare's  milk,  fish,  game,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry.  M.  Erman 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Bashkirs  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Agrippau,  described  by  Herodotus  as  occupying  the  plains  north  of 
the  GaspianSea. 

The  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  was  introduced  with  the  IStoham* 
mcdan  religion  among  the  Bashkirs  ;  but  previous  to  that  they  had  . 
characters  of  their  own.  The  Russian  conquerors  of  Siberia  tound 
engraved,on  the  rocks,  in  the  valley  of  the  Puishnia,  iiisciiptious  of 
the  Bashkirs,  as  is  supposed,  indicating  a  highly  perfected  written 
language.  It  is  rery  remarkable,  dut  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters  was  discovered  many  years  ago  engraved  on  rodu  on  the 
Taunton  river,  forty -five  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.* 

On  the  30th  of  September,  M.  Erman  began  to  prepare  for  his 
route  Into  the  north  of  Siberia.  On  applying  at  the  stores  of  Yeka- 
tonnburs  for  winter,  covering  for  their  feet,  they  were  recommended 
to  dust  tne  inside  of  their  boots  with  powdered  quick-lime,  so  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  skin  might  counteract  the  efiects  of  the 
cold.  Whether  they  followed  this  strange  prescription  w^e  are  not 
told.  On  their  way  to  Tobolsk,  they  stopped  at  a  little  town  called 
Mokrova,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian- 
American  Compimy.  They  were  startled  at  the  phosphoric  luminous 
appearance,  in  the  nisfat,  of  the  rotten  wood  at  this  town.  On  visit^ 
ing  the  market,  wliioE  they  found  well  supplied  with  fish,  they  were 
surprised  to  sec  the  Russians  eating  roc  and  salmon  entirely  raw, 
without  any  salt  even.  The  Russians  deem  them  more  delicious 
wiien  raw  than  when  cooked,  and  eat  them  as  provocatives  of  appe> 
tite.  "  Later  experience,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  taught  us  how  much 
the  influence  of  the  cold  tends  to  favor  the  adoption  of  raw  animal 
food ;  so  much  so  that  it  hardly  requires  the  addition  of  salt ;  in  fnct, 
during  the  intense  frost,  the  raw  flesh,  even  of  warm«blooded  animalsi 
loses  its  repulsive  qualities." 

Otir  travelers  continued  their  journey  down  the  Tura  to  the  Tobol, 
which  they  followed  down  to  Tobolsk,  where  the  Tobol  unites  with 
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the  Irtuish.  They  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its 
lofty,  white  buildings,  and  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  monasteries, 
were  yinble  before  they  weie  irithin  aiz  miles  of  the  eity.  They 
crossed  the  Irtuish  in  A  ftny-boAt  about  two  o*doek,  p.  m.,  and  en- 
tered the  city.  A  heavy  snow-storm  was  raging  at  the  time.  As 
there  are  no  such  things  as  iims  or  hotels  at  Tobolsk,  travelers,  on 
entering,  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  old  bonds  of  hospitality,  or  in  the 
absence  of  these,  to  new  ones  formed  through  the  kindness  of  the 
duef  dvfl  functionary,  or  police  master  of  the  dty.  Hie  host 
nerer  asks  remuneratioo,  though  be  will  sometimes  reioeiTe  it  when 
forced  upon  him. 

Tobolsk  is  in  lat.  58^  11',  and  long.  68®  C  e.    The  population  in 
1835  was  15,870.    Tlie  city  is  built  })artly  on  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Irtuish,  and  partly  on  a  high  hill  baok,  commanding  an  extensive 
irfe^.  It  is  sniTonnded  by  a  strong  bfick  wall,  with  square  towers  and 
bastions.   When  approached  from  the  west,  it  has  a  remarkably  fine 
appearance,  and  it  really  contains  some  very  good  buildings.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  arc  suburbs  insiosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisades, 
tnostly  inhabited  by  Tartars.   In  1835  the  city  contained  18  churches 
and  1,7^^  houses,of  which  25  were  of  stone.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
gt  1^1^  angles,  and  are  mostly  paved  wiUi  wood.  8udi  payementa 
tra  eoiumoQ  in  Russian  towns.  Hiey  are  rather  causeways  made  of 
logs  than  pavements.*   The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  with  five  cupolas ; 
the  archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  the  monastery,  and  a  large 
hospital.    The  city  was  founded  in  1587,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
ffoirenior-general  of  Western  l^beria,  comprising  the  governments  ^ 
Tobolsk  aod  Tomsk.    It  has  two  ecclesiasticfJ  and  several  public 
schools,  together  with  various  charitable  institutions.   No  oonyicta 
or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  European  Russia,  although  per- 
sons banished  to  Siberia,  for  political  offences,  are  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Tobolsk.    The  climate  is  very  severe,  so  much  so  as 
aofDcCimes  to  freeze  mercury ;  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhab- 
Itants  being  fitted  to  resist  the  inflneuoe  of  the  cold,  it  is  not  so  disa- 
greeable as  mieht  be  supposed. 

The  rivers  furnish  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish ; 
and  provisions,  furs  and  game  of  all  kinds  are  eheaj*  and  abundant. 
Shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous. 
TV>w>]sk,  being  on  the  great  road  from  Bossia  to  CSiina,  is  well  sup* 
plied  with  most  European  and  Chinese  goods.  Frendi  wines,  En- 
glish porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  DobeU 
says,  that  "  the  society  of  Tobolsk  may  fairly  stand  a  comparison 
tnth  that  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  Many  of 
Hat  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Swedish  officers  sent  there 
after  Ike  battle  of  Pnltawa»  to  whom  the  dty  b  mainly  indebted  for 
Ha  snperior  ciTilization.f 


*  Th«  inoeMant  joltiiiBs  of  the  Rassiaii  log-wmTS,  on  the  public  roulc,  ore  aaid  to  bring  on 
n  complete  pardydi  of  the  mental  fiMnUiM  of  ne  BmiiBn  poatiUmu  in  n  few  ytaa,  IL 
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The  n  agnetio  observations  at  Tobolsk,  and  since  leaving  Yekate- 
rinburg, fully  confirmed  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  polea»  TttA  iOc 
tensity  of  the  magnetic  force  had  increased  greatly. 

There  are  no  serfs  at  Tobolsk  ■  the  servants  are,  in  general,  Kus- 
smi  exiles,  who  attach  themselves  to  families.  "  The  fcrr^  ul  the 
Irtuish,"  sajs  M.  Emifto,  'Ms  big  wit|i  fate  Ibr  the  numerous  exiles 
wbo  annually  cross  it,  for  it  is  this  passage  which  is  first  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  political  death  ;  but  for  others,  also,  it  enjoys  a  much 
bruited  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  grants  to  every 
one  who  oners  himself  for  public  service,  in  Siberia  Proper,  a  step  in 
promotion  on  crossing  the  b  tuish.  Hence  the  passion  for  rank  drives 
a  crowd  of  c^oers  annually  from  the  capitals  of  the  mother  country 
to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  fur&er  Into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  where  thej 
are  required  to  reside  three  years^  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  oif 
the  law. 

It  was  the  intention  of  M.  Erman,  od  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  down  the  Ubi  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  scientific  observatioB8,and  of  acquiring  infoimation  regard- 
ing the  inhabitants,  climate,  geography,  geology,  &c.,  d»x,  of  that 
remote  and  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  down  the  river  by  water,  he 
intended,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season ;  and  he  concluded  to  remain 
in  Tobolsk  until  the  river  was  frozen,  and  then  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney over  the  ice  in  sledgea.  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  liimself  m 
observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo|>le  of  Tobolsk,  and  of 
those  of  Western  Siberia  generally.  He  descnbes,  while  treating  of 
the  trni^e  carried  on  by  the  T^ussians  with  Independent  Tartary,  the 
predatory  people  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  who  are  called 
kirgis.  With  these  people,  traffic  in  Russian  captives  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  they  even  sell  one  another.  The  &ther  has  been 
known  to  sell  into  captivi^  to  the  Russians,  who  encourage  the 
trade,  his  son ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  has  been  known,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  sell  into  captivity  his  sisters,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  supporting  them.  Families  among  these  Kirgis  Tartars,  at 
variance  with  one  another,  take  vengeance  by  capturing  each  other's 
children.  The  Kussians  favor  this  traihc  in  white  slaves  to  a  great 
entent  Hie  Kirgis,  who  are  so  numerous  in  Western  Siberia,  have 
all  been  brought  thither  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  s  Id  to  the 
Russians  as  slaves.*  The  Kirgis  are  also  numerous  in  Bokhara,  as 
slfwes,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  their  own  people.  The 
Kirgis  who  attend  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  through  the  steppes  in 
the  north  of  Tartary,  on  their  trading  excursions  to  Siberia,  are  so 
addicted  to  kidnapping  the  children  of  their  own  countrymen,  that 
who)  a  caravan  approaches  an  inhabited  place,  "  the  motiiers,  with 
the  anxious  bustle  of  cackling  hens,  drive  their  children  together  into 
a  felt  tent,  and  there  guard  ^em  fh>m  their  itinerant  feilow«cottntry« 
men.**! 
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All  the  Russians  they  can  capture  they  carry  off  to  the  interior  of 
Tartary ;  and  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they  cut  a  deep  flesh 
wound  in  the  solo  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel,  and  insert  some  horse 
hair  into  it.  This,  when  healed  externally,  still  renders  walking  pain- 
Herodotus  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  Pootio  steppes  put 
out  the  eyes  of  their  captives. 

The  trade  between  Siberia  and  Bokhara  is  carried  on  by  caravanb 
of  camels.  Caravans  of  from  800  to  2,000  loaded  camels  make  th6 
journey  three  times  a  year,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  as  far  into  Si- 
beria as  formerly.  These  caravans  also  bring  with  them,  for  the  Si* 
iMrian  market^  yaat  droves  of  cbttle  and  horses. 

Some  very  ancient  usages  still  prevail  in  Sibecfa.  Marriaces,  for 
example,  are  celebrated  at  Tobolsk  with  all  the  ceremonies.  Christian 
and  pagan,  of  their  earliest  forefathers.  Marriages  are  efTletod  en- 
tirely by  the  Svakhi,  or  niatch-nmkers,  and  the  priest.  The  work  of 
^iie  former  is  systematically  carried  on,  and  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
hniit  idlelniiitles,  often  separated  by  conriderable  faitervala.  Tbb 
^rst  b  oalled  the  Svidame,  or  first  meeting,  inwhidi  ^e  chosen  lady, 
'eobducted  hj  the  Svakha,  is  shown  to  the  gentleman  from  a  distance 
only  ;  the  second  step  is  called  the  Strioiriente^  or  near  view  ;  but  as 
jet  neither  parties  are  in  any  way  bound  ;  the  third  step  is  called  the 
Mukobitiey  or  striking  of  bands,  which  is  celebrated  before  witnesses  \ 
and  the  foordi  and  last  of  the  secular  ceremonj  is  JDkMmk^  or 
maiden'iB  feast,  whidi  doses  with  the  dedsive  untying  of  the  bride's 
liead-dress,  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom,  to  Indkate  that  she  is 
forever  liis.  At  the  wedding,  in  the  church,  the  young  couple  set  each 
a  foot  upon  a  small  carpet  spread  between  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  relatives,  selected  for  the  purpose,  hold  crowns  of  metal 
over  their  heads  while  the  priest  pronounces  the  hene^ctlon.  lliej 
flien  mardi  round  the  altar,  the  crowna  still  heing  held  over  thenr 
beads.  At  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair  they  receive  kned- 
ing,  with  holy  household  images  resting  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
together  with  a  large  loaf  and  a  basket  of  salt,  the  benediction  of 
their  parents,  while  the  bride  and  her  female  attendants  pronounce 
aloud  the  marriage  vows, 
.^b  is  very  singular  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  exists  in  Siberia  a 
net  entertaining  the  views  and  practioesof  the  ancient  Phrygian  Atmi, 
or  worshipers  of  Cybele.  They  have  existed  in  Russia  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  are  called  Skoptsi.  They 
not  only  abjure  all  obedience  to  sexual  impulses,  but  also  engage  to 
suppress  them  totally  by  mutilation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  this  equally  singular  and  mischievous  doctrine  had  taken 
such  a  hold  in  the  government  of  Slmbirslc,  that  it  was  found  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule  of  perfect  tolerance 
and  to  suppress  those  tenets  by  persecution.  But  the  delusion,  ap- 
parently suppressed,  rises  into  view  from  time  to  time  in  different 
places  j  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  large  society  of  Skoptsi 
exited  among  the  soldiers  settled  in  Tobolsk.* 

*  Bnaiai  voL  L»  ML 
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WliOitwiitiiigifeTobokkfortheObito  fteeie,H.  Ennan  made 
a  teries  of  astronomical  observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tiie  eiact  geographical  position  of  that  place,  m  1761,  M.  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
Transit  of  Venus.  M.  Bessel  had  expressed  some  doubts  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  latitude  and  longitude*  of  Tobolsk,  as  given  by 
Cfaap^ ;  and  as  this  was  an  important  element  in  the  fixing  with 
oertainty  tlie  distanoe  of  the  tun  nrom  the  earth,  M.  Ermati  took  par- 
ticular  pains  to  settle  the  question. 

The  lirst  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  the  entire  absence  of 
all  records  roi^^arding  the  actual  site  of  M.  Chappe's  observatory,  for 
it  had  been  long  since  demolished,  and  there  was  no  one  iu  Tobolsk 
who  could  give  any  information  of  it.  At  last  an  old  Swedish  ar- 
tillery officer,  GoL  Kremer,  80  T^ars  of  affe,  was  dieoovered  living  in 
p«rfeot  seclusion  in  Tobol^  He  proTed  to  be,  on  inquiry,  the  very- 
person  who  had  superuitended,  many  years  before,  the  taking  down 
of  the  tottering  and  dilapidated  observatory.  Ho  led  M.  Ernian  to 
a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
comer  of  aa  old  German  burviug-grouud,  the  indubitable  traces  of 
the  foundationa  of  M.  Chappe  s  observatory.  On  the  nights  of  the 
4tli|  Ttib,  and  15th  of  November,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  nei^ssary 
observations,  from  which  Bessel  afterwards  calculated  the  latitude  of 
Tobolsk,  and  found  it  to  be  8".l  less  than  that  found  by  Chappe. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  their  trip 
down  the  Obi  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  Irnd  a  foruiidable  under- 
tiJLing  before  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arm  themtdvea  against 
all  Uie  obatruetlons  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger. 
They  were  advised  by  the  authorities  of  Tobolsk  to  take  out  new  pass- 
ports  from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  to  all  the  towns  in  the  n^prion  they 
intended  to  visit,  the  reason  assigned  fur  this  being  that  the  peojde  of 
those  distant  regions  knew  little  of  the  power  which  issues  from  the 
centre  of  the  empire**  at  St  Petersbursh,  whereas  they  would  respect 
any  tUng  emanating  from  Tobolsk*   in  &ct,  the  influence  which  the 

fovemment  of  St.  Petersbnrf^h  exerts  over  Siberia  is  very  Inconsidera- 
te. In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  scarcely  know  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  Catherine,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertained,  for 
a  time,  the  idea  of  "  giving  Siberia  u  constitution  like  that  of  the 
North  American  atatea."  **To  make  Siberia  a  republic,**  aaya  M. 
Erman, "  little  more  would  be  requiaite  than  to  add  the  title  to  the 
present  state  of  things.'^ 

Having  provided  themselves  with  ft  <^ii*de  who  could  speak  the 
Ostyak  language,  furnished  with  clothing  of  furs,  and  laid  iu  a  stock 
of  provisions,  they  were  ready  to  proceed.  Fur  clothing,  so  indis- 
pensable in  Siberia,  is  very  cheap.  An  entire  suit,  answering  for  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  so  well  made  as  to  last  a  man  half  hta  lifh- 
tiiiu  ,  can  be  bought  for  20  roubles,  calling  the  rouble  Ss.  6d.  sterling. 
The  dress  is  of  skins,  with  the  fur  tun^  d  inwards,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  some  durable  cloth.  M,  Ernian  also  laid  In  a  stock  of 
brandy.  wi!ie,  and  porter ;  "but  we  soon  learned,"'  says  he,  "  that  all 
these  dimks  may  well  be  dispensed  with  on  a  w interns  journey  in  Si- 
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heTiAy  and  are  less  conducive  to  the  traveler'«5  rornfort  than  tea,  which 
is  above  all  praise."  This  testimony  of  'in;  iiiutilitv  of  ardent  S])irits 
in  cold  laUtudes  was  given  by  M.  Ermiui,  a  Geriuau,  twuuty -live years 
ago,  and  la  worthy  of  note. 

H.  EnxHUi  and  party  lefr  T  l)olsk  on  the  28d  of  NoTember,  in 
tledgee  chrawn  by  horses.  They  found  the  country  level  and  gradoaUy 
sloping  towards  the  north,  and  covererl,  pflrticiilarly  on  the  west  bnnk 
of  the  Obi,  with  dense  forests  of  tali  pines.  In  summer  these  are 
subject  to  oouilagratiouti.  \  U6t  tracts  of  thette  forests  are  often  coo- 
•omed  hj  fire  eooidentallT  commiinioated  hy  the  hunters.  In  aooie 
piMee  there  were  found,  ny  Erman,  thiofc  woods  of  alders,  wil- 
lows, and  poplars.  The  people  of  the  country  between  Tobolsk  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi  arc  the  Ostyaks.  Their  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Russian.  The  population  along  the  Ubi  is  thin.  Small 
Tillages  are  found  at  couMiicrublc  intervals,  consisting  of  wooden 
hoiisee  with  the  windows  closed,  some  with  pieoes  of  talojofned  tx^ 
fecher,  end  others  with  fidi-skins,  whioh  sfe  tmidnoent.  Ti^  hoiiset 
are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  people  are  honest,  industrious,  andl 
hnnpY.  Tlieir  chief  employments  are  huntinrr  "and  fi«hin^  in  winter, 
%%Iii«.iiL  la.^ljj  nine  moullis,  and  in  the  short  summer  in  til!iri>:  the  soil, 
which  is  fertile,  and  productive  of  most  of  the  smuil  grains  as 
fitf  north  ae  60^  v.  lat  Bevond  that  there  is  nothing  but  perpetual* 
snow  and  ice.  The  rivers  ahonnd  in  fish,  and  tile  forests  in  game* 
W  ild  fowl  are  abundant  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Tooolsk. 
The  }»ftnk«'  of  the  Olii,  \vi  mnriv  parts,  are  subject  to  inundfition, 

The  tistyaks,  of  both  sexes,  are  addicted  to  dnnikeiiMess,  wiiieh  ex- 
tenda  even  to  their  priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  sale  of  li<^uor 
fbnndj  is  the  only  kind  used^  is  »  monopoly  in  Western  Siberia, 
Afmed  out  by  an  agent  of  tne  government  residing  at  Yekaterin- 
hojg. 

The  people  of  the  Obi  have  no  wftnt  of  the  romflirts  of  life  ;  for 
besides  the  line  fish  of  the  river,  and  the  elk,  deer,  and  other  game  of 
the  forests,  there  are  brought  down  to  them  from  Tobolsk  provisions 
of  all  ktnds^  teasfirom  CiUba,  dm.  The  houses  are  heated  oy  means- 
of  stoves  and  large  fire-places,  wood  being  abundant.  Farther  north 
the  (^yaks  live  in  huts,  with  the  floor  sunk  about  a  foot  below  the 
snrface.  The  huts  arc  divided  into  apartments  by  partitions  radiating 
to  the  centre,  where  a  stove  ^npjt'ii  s  lieut  to  all.  Eiich  family  is  re- 
quired to  pay  two  sable  skins  tmuually  as  a  tribute  to  the  liussiau 
govemmttit* 

Tbe  arms  of  the  Ostyaks  an  bows  and  anows,  which  they  use  with 
aorprising  foroe  and  dexterity.  The  bows  are  about  six  feet  long, 
carrying  an  arrow  four  feet  long,  blunt  ibr  small  game  and  ahatp- 

pointed  for  large. 

At  Sosnov,  in  about  lat.  64^,  M.  Erman  found  the  village  sur- 
rounded with  **a  superb  pine  foresi."  There  were  also  me  and 
larches  80  feet  high,  with  gigantio  trunks  and  branches  only  at  the 
sonmits.  The  houses  were  of  logs,  of  a  square  form,  with  low  doors 
on  the  south  side.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  em- 
bankments of  earth  were  thrown  up  against  the  sides  of  the  house.  A 
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small  window  on  the  south  side  is  kept  closed  with  a  slab  of  ioc.  The 
iuhabiuuts  of  thb  village  were  clothed  in  fl^-skins  instead  of  fura. 
Both  86X68  wore  tiowim  and  vo8t8  fitting  the  body  dosely.  The 
houses  generally  are  destitute  of  fiuniture. 

At  Shorkalsky,  a  day's  jonmey  north  ofSosnov,  was  found  "  a  very 
respectable  villaLn^,"  with  a  small  wooden  church.    The  citizens  were 
all  extremely  hospitable,  as  everywhere  else  in  Siberia.    Some  of 
them  were  wealthy,  aud  had  ueat  houses  handsomely  fumi^d  with 
oheirt,  tables,  presses,  deo. 

The  Ostyaks  tell  the  time  of  night  bj  observing  theoonstellatioilQf 
the  Great  Bear,  and  this  with  surprising  accuracy. 

On  the  30th  of  November  our  travelers  arrived  at  Beresov,  a  con- 
siderable town  ou  the  Obi,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle :  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Sosva  with  the  Obi.  At 
this  piece  the  sun  rises  on  the  80th  of  November  eft  9  o'dook  and 
mill  ,  in  1  if  noon  has  an  elevation  of  4^  18' above  the  horizon.  Most 
of  the  light  then  enjoyed  at  this  place  is  what  a  llussian  poet  calls 
tb:it  of*  the  half  dark  day."  The  streets  nre  regular,  and  the  houses 
of  wood  are  carefully  buil I  with  huge  liiabera.  The  banks  of  the 
Sosva  are  here  about  80  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  o£ 
lofty  trees.  Towards  the  north  of  the  town  «xt6ndi»  aa  &r  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  an  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ioe;  and  thisi 
during  the  spring,  is  overflowed  bv  the  two  rivers  for  a  distance  of 
50  vorsts.  In  this  place,  as  at  Tobolsk,  there  are  no  inns,  and,  in 
contbrmity  witli  the  ancient  llussian  usage,  the  duty  of  entertain mii 
M.  Ermaa  and  his  party  was  not  allowed  to  fall  ou  a  single  fanxily, 
buty  daring  a  space  of  five  days  in  the  town,  he  was  eontinnslly 
moving,  as  a  guest,  from  house  to  house;  not  alone,  however,  for  his 
hosts  of  the  previous  day  attended  him,  SO  that  at  the  house  of  the 
fifth  host  the  party  was  very  large. 

Since  entering  Siberia,  M.  Erman  had,  at  Tobolsk  aTnl  othtr  jdaces, 
examined  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  sinking  a  ihermometer  be- 
tween 20  and  aO  feet  between  the  surfirae,  by  boring.  At  BeiesQi? 
he  sunk  a  thermometer  23  feet,  where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  three 
hours.  On  drawing  it  u]>  it  was  found  to  stand  +  1°  60  R ;  while 
in  the  open  air  it  stood  at — 8^  R,  Nearly  tlie  •'ame  re<?t]lt  h^d  hoan 
obtained  at  Tobolsk,  where  the  strata  were  also  the  same  as  Bere^v. 
Tiro  mean  summer  at  Beresov  is  as  follows : 


The  market  of  Beresov  i^  r  tistantly  supplied  with  reindeer,  which 
are  kept  in  large  herds  by  the  neighboring  people.  The  reindeer 
venison  taki"s  the  place  of  beef.  Among  the  fur  animals  that  sup- 
ply the  trade  of  Beresov  are  the  polar  fux,  of  which  there  are  seven 
varieliea ;  the  common  fox,  and  the  beaver,  which  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  hi  the  latitude  of  Beresov,  It  is  not  the  fiir  of 
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toream,  or  bearer-stc»no,  to  which  the  Siberians  fl«:cnbe  imparallciled 
flsedical  virtues.    A  puund  of  it  is  worth  5i  »<  i  roubles,  or  1(375. 

Of  tho  feathered  game  in  the  latitude  ol  lieresov  (63^  ».)  are  the 
pigeoD-grouM  tad  lieatb^bwl  in  irintor,  and  wild  duoks,  in  uniuense 
multitude^  in  smnnier. 

Hie  honesty  of  the  Ostyftks  is  extraordinaiy.  Theft  Is  not  known 
among  theni.  An  enj^nfroment  marie  with  one  of  them  is  never  broken, 
if  etjnfirmed  wilh  ceftain  usual  ceremonies.  The  bear  is  held  by  them 
to  be  omuiscicQt,  and  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks. 
WIma  •  witness  ie  to  be  swom  in  n  oourt  of  justioe,  the  head  of  a 
iMftr  is  brought  in.  In  swearing,  the  witness  makes  (he  gestore  of 
eating,  and  calls  upon  the  bear  to  doTOor  him,  in  like  nunmer,  if  Ika 
docs  not  tell  the  truth.  A  promise  made  by  them  operates  evon 
after  the  death  of  him  making  it,  the  son  volnntarily  paying  his 
iather's  debts.  Frequently,  families  have  dischargea  the  enga^o- 
■aatsof4leir  deoeased  relatives^  on  the  production  of  inoontestible 
pMi^*«Aer  several  genentlons. 

M.  £rman  found  at  Beresov  a  number  of  exiles  whose  wives  had 
folio  wot]  them  into  Siberia.  Such  examples  of  cunnubial  fidelity  arc 
fiir  from  In  'mg^  unusual  in  the  history  of  Siberian  exile.  The  grroat 
majurity  of  Kuiisiau  exiles  are  not  sentenced  to  labor  in  Siberia,  but 
iifytoibraign  residenoe,  and  timr  are  supported  by  the  govern* 
if  poUtieal  ofieoders  oidy ;  if  thof  belong  to  tlis  laboring  olasa 
they  support  thc  inselTea. 

M.  Erman  iet^  Beresov  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  reindeer  sledges. 
On  the  5th.  he  anived  at  Kachegatsk,  a  hamlet  in  latitude  65^  15' 
N..  and  oiily  64  miles  from  the  Arctic  cirde.  Here  he  found  the 
dip  of  the  needle  to  be  78^  Sft'.  M.  Brman's  aooomils  of  the  TegetA- 
Me  productions  of  this  high  la^de  diflbr  materially  from  thoee  of 
the  usual  sketches  of  Northern  Siberia.  In  the  latitude  of  65<^,  he 
f^mrd  "  tbick,  tall  trees"  ■^nrroimdinfj  him  on  his  journey.  TTe  ftnmd 
the  larch,  ^  iiii',  ainl  hircb,  growing  abundantly,  and  in  no  wise  iufe- 
riur  in  appearance  to  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing  iu  the  vi- 
A^of  TMbolafc.  Speidding  of  a  trsdinfi  station  aboat  80  Tetats 
B.  >  .  I.  of  Kachegatsk,  he  says  t  *«'i!fae  fertility  of  the  banks  (of  the 
river)  at  this  picturesque  spot  is  quite  famous ;  for  not  only  are  they 
adorned  with  forest  tr«v>s.  whirh  r ovor  the  low  plains  on  tlv  M'p««tern 
side  of  the  river,  and  here  retam  tin  it  full  vigor,  but  garden  vegeta- 
bles have  also  been  reared,  such  a&  turnips,  of  immense  size.  Black* 
bsrriea,  also,  and  roses,  grow  tumriantly  in  the  woods.***  ^le  tsm- 
peratara  of  the  air  at  this  plaea,  a*  the  time,  was  lb9  R.,  or  F* 
At  Beresov,  two  days,  it  was  21*>  B.,  or  ISJ®  F.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, ^f.  Erman  arrived  at  Mushi,  on  the  Obi,  where  he  found  the 
Ostyaks  living  in  tents  of  reindeer  skins.  The  day  was  here  only 
three  hours  long :  the  sun,  at  noon,  attained  an  elevation  of  only  1^ 
4K^  above  the  horiaon.  Here  he  obaenrad  tattooing  on  the  hanoa  of 
the  women,  and  trinkets  in  the  ears  of  the  men.  Tattomng,  however, 
ia  Tory  mre  in  Siberia. 
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On  the  8th  December,  M.  Erman  arrived  at  Obdorsk,  a  small 
town  almost  on  the  Arctic  circle,  its  houses  are  of  logs,  and  it  has 
a  small  wooden  church.  The  site  is  hilly,  and  lu  tlie  west,  in  the 
dteaea,  are  aeea  tba  Uial  Moimtaios,  of  a  d«k  Uueappearaaoei  and 
covered  with  snow.  Here  they  found  the  earth  abounding  in  ora0k% 
of  a  great  depth,  caused  by  the  intense  cold.  The  Russian  flag  was 
here|lortho  first  time  since  leaving  Tobolsk,  seen  flying  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  occupied  by  some  seamen  who  were  winteriug  there.  They 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Ivanof^  who  had  been  engaged  for  seveo 
years  In  a  detaOed  mirTej  of  the  eoast  of  the  Arono  Ooean,  from 
the  Petohom  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  There  is  no  tide  neioeptible 
at  Obdorsk,  except  when  a  |^e  is  blowing  from  the  north.  On  the 
co»<?t  of  the  Arctic  Ooean,  near  the  Obi,  the  tidea  are  regular,  and  xiae 
not  above  two  feet. 

Obdorsk  b  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  &ir,  held  for  the  aocommodar 
tiottof  Ae  north  of  iSbeifm.  niiafidrkfieqnentedby  all  theBoma* 
dio  tribes  who  wander  over  a  r^ion  extendmg  through  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  from  Archangel  to  the  lower  Yenisei.  The  articles 
brought  hither  by  Russian  merchants  are  exchanged  for  furs  and 
fossil  ivory ^  01  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  for  exportation.  Down  and 
l^ese  feathers  are  also  ciirried  away  from  this  fair  by  the  ICusaians. 
The  Samoyedes  who  dwell  m  tiie  extreme  north  of  Siberlii  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Yeniari,  bring  to  the  fiiir  the  sldna  of  tiie  polar 
bear. 

The  qupf^tion  re«;pect?n<i  the  origin  of  the  Hnnirftrians,  which  has 
been  so  long  agitated  by  the  ethnologists  and  phiiolugists  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  made  to  turn  on  the  afhuity  of  the  Magyar  language  with 
thai  of  other  natiens,  is  discsaesed  at  tome  length  by  M.  Biman,  who 
decides  that  the  Ostyaks  of  Siberia  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Hui^ 
garians.  He  discovers  between  the  Magyar  and  Ostyak  languages 
"  a  close  resemblance  iri  81  of  the  most  essential  roots,  as  the  result 
of  a  supplementary  exanunation,  284  pairs  of  words."  He  fiuds  a 
Striking  agreement  in  the  characteristic  terminations  of  verbs  and 
noun  sabstantiTes;  also  nmnerooa  words  of  the  same  fbnn  in 
both  languages,  and  of  nearly  the  same  signifieatioa«*  He  Uiinka  that 
in  this  Bomiem  part  of  Siberia  tiiere  is  absolutely  nothing,  at  the 
present  day,  cnl fated  to  countenfince  the  Vipliof,  tbnt  the  inhabitants^ 
driven  by  some  convulsion,  have  come  hitiiLM  tVoin  ihe  countries  in 
th  s  outh."  Ho  declares  that  "there  is  notliing  which  leads  to  the 
dogiiiatio  assumption,  that  neither  language,  nor  anything  elaediav- 
aoteristio  of  a  people,  can  ha^  devekfed  itself  independently  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth." 

The  Ostynks  and  Samoyedes  are  pagans.  Their  chief  deity  is 
called  Toruiv  by  the  former,  and  Num  by  the  latter.  Their  wor- 
siiip  is  wild  and  full  of  strange  ceremonies.  They  believe  in  divi- 
nation, and  that  their  priests  are  possessed  of  superhuman  powers. 
TImy  danoe  and  scream  around  thdr  idola. 

Ilie  fish  of  the  great  Obi  River  are  chiefly  the  stnigeon,  diflsfent 
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kinds  of  sftlmmt,  pike,  perch,  l)leak,  mitllet,  tiirLot,  herring,  and  the 
dolphin.  The  dolphin  of  the  Obi  is  sometimp'-i  28  feet  long.  It  is 
very  destmotive  to  the  other  fish.  The  inhabitaatii  of  these  regions 
«n  ^eot  lohOiTophigL  IC.  Ennaii  ««limatei^  Hm*  of  tiie  60,000 
tbongiiiil  inhabitaDto  of  tiio  goTernment  of  Tobolik,  eich  one  con- 
sumes at  least  ono  pound  of  fish  a  day,  and  dogtwo  pounds  ;  and 
that  of  the  4*^0,1)00  iiu3sians  there,  each  one  con^nme^  at  hn^t  one- 
third  of  a  pound  per  day,  from  which  he  dt^ducesan  annual  consump- 
tion of  113,000,000  pounds,  or  20,000,000  of  single  fisk 

Ih^Mitli  is  perpetually  firoma  aikObdocdLto  a  great  depth-^ 
ItMt  17  feet  On  sinking  a  thormometer  to  the  depth  of  21  feet^  it 
iras  found  to  stand  at  1"^  67  R.,  and  in  the  open  air  at  85*^  R. 

On  the  11th  December  they  set  out  for  the  mountains,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th,  and  found  them  to  b«  formed  of  step-like  strata. 
The  outer  ledge  of  this  Obdorsk  range  was  found  to  be  larae  independent 
manes  of  syenitio  greenBtone,  thus  agreafaig  with  the  Ural  as  seen  at 
Tekaterinberg.  Towards  the  midfle  of  tiie  moimtMiw  this  was  suo* 
ceeded  by  hornblende  slate,  ooQtaining  an  abundance  of  feldspar,  in 
which  very  fine  ery^taU  of  both  the  oonstitutent  minerals  formed  pa- 
rallel and  simple  layers,  while  brown  garueta  were  irregularly  scat- 
tared  through  the  slate.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  and  on  the 
aides,  weie  seen  a  yetlowish  and  finely  laminated  gneiss  ejicliiiiTelj'. 
Tba  tops  of  the  moontains  were  quite  naked,  tlkere  being  no  snow  on 
account  of  the  strong  wind  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  latitude.  The  temperatMrp  of  the  at- 
mosphorr  was  26^  R.  As  M.  Erraan  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  barometer  the  day  before,  he  was  compelled  to  heat  water  in  his 
kettle,  to  ofaseanre  the  boiling  point,  wbm  indicated  an  devation  of 
1,600  feet.  This  was  a  low  pass  over  the  mountains.  In  otlier 
places  the  range  is  known  to  rise  4,000  feet  at  least.  From  the  ver- 
tical angle  observed  at  Obdorsk,  and  the  distance  of  75.5  versts  de- 
rived from  azimuth  angles,  an  elevation  of  4,813  feet  was  derived  for 
the  highest  summit  visible. 

tite  jonmay  down  the  mountain  to  Obdoralc,  M.  Ermanhad  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  strange  customs  of  the  Samoy- 
edes.  A  young  reindeer  being  killed,  the  men,  women  and  children 
began  eat  it  vorfteiontly,  while  yet  raw,  warm,  and  reeking  with 
blood.  One  old  man  sucked  the  brain  out  of  the  skull,  as  one  would 
suck  an  egg,  smacking  his  lips  with  intense  satis&ctiou.  When  the 
ootnpany  lud  fiaistiedjmawing  and  suoUng  the  bones,  their  &eeswera 

covered  with  blood.    Tlie  eating  of  raw  fish  is  common. 

The  Samoycdes  seen  by  M.  Erman  at  Obdorsk,  were  all  from  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Among  other  articles  which  they  brought 
with  them  were  mammoths'  teeth,  which  are  frequently  thrown  up  by 
tLe  waves  of  that  ocean  wherever  they  beat  upon  slopes  of  alluviai  land, 
lisrge  quantities  of  the  bones  of  vaiions  antediluvisn  pachyderms  are 
aonstantly  being  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Hie 
native  Samoycdes  bdieve  that  the  mammoth  still  haunts  their  shores. 
Fonnatkuia  of  earth  and  peat,  filled  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
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mammoth,  arc  a  very  common  phenomenon  on  tho  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  beneath  which  lie  sands  rich  in  gold  dust. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  M.  EniMUi  left  Obdotelc  Ibr  Tobokk, 
when'  ho  arrived  on  the  twenty-serentfa.  On  the  fourth  of  January , 
he  left  Tobolsk  to  continue  his  journey  eastward.  From  Tobolsk  he 
proceeded  up  the  Irtuish  to  Tarn,  and  thence  due  east  to  Tomsk, 
and  fV  !ii  thence  to  Kro<?no)  ar>k,  on  the  Yenisei.  There  was  seen  noth- 
ing luiaurkable  or  strikingly  diiTerenL  in  Liie  country  since  leaving 
Tobolsk,  firom  what  had  been  obeenred  !n  the  oountiy  in  the  Tieiai^ 
of  that  city.  All  the  towns  passed  through  were  emaD,  and  the 
country  generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating — the  streams  all  flow- 
ing towards  the  north.  Just  before  arriving  at  Krosnoyarsk,  M. 
Erman  crossed  the  mountain  of  Kemchug,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Altai, 
lie  did  not  ascertain  the  elevation,  and  he  barely  mentions  crossing 
the  mountain.  The  road  in  meay  plaeea  lay  through  doue  foweti  or 
birch,  poplar,  pine,  fir  and  larch. 

The  city  of  Tomsk,  of  which  M.  Erman  gives  but  little  account,  is 
in  ]nt.  56®,  and  has  from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
work  houses  for  exiles,  cour-io  cloth,  leather,  and  soap  manufaotorirs, 
barracks,  public  magazines,  military  and  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan 
aaylmn,  dispensary,  There  are  maaj  handiome  hooaee  in  the 
city,  bat  it  is  irregularly  built,  except  the  pert  overloolting  the  river 
Tom.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  a  cathedial,  the  tribunals, 
treasury,  (containing  tho  tribute  of  furs,)  and  tw<^  enn vents.  The  in- 
habitants carrv  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Cahuucks  and  Ostvaks  in 
cattle^  fur^i,  tk^c,  and  the  town  i:i  an  emporium  for  di£itilled  spirits 
and  Qiinese  goods.  It  waa  founded  in  1601  It  has  a  military 
college,  with  400  etudenta,  hi  whi<A  are  taudit  the  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, fortification,  and  oriental  languages.  Here  ate  to  be  seen  Kiigia 
and  Calmurk  slaves,  sold  by  their  ]>:uvnts  f  )r  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  Irtuish  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  up  as  tlie  Chinese 
fVontiers,  though  such  a  thing  as  a  steamboat  is  <juite  unknown  there. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  Ta  truly  beautiful. 

Krosnoyarsk  is  in  lat  90^  1'  ir.,  and  long.  98^  b.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation  of  4,000.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility,  Tt^?  ehief  buildinirs  are  several  churches,  a  stone  edifice  for 
the  govcrnmont  offices,  and  a  lar^e  factory  devoted  to  several  branches 
of  industry,  especially  coach-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  Russian 
leather.  The  surrounding  country  produces  grain,  cattle,  horses,  6sc. 
In  Sottthera  Siberia  salt  lakes  abound.  In  tiie  government  of  Yeai^ 
seisk  there  are  two  whidi  deposit  salt  naturally,  and  three  from  which 
it  is  obt^iined  by  boiling. 

The  Yenisei  River  is  al)Out  2,00<^  mili  ^  ]r>v<i.    It  runs  through  a 
mountainous  country  as  far  as  Yeniseisk,  wheit-  it  is  a  mile  in  width. 
Its  banks  are  hi^h  and  precipitous.    It  is  frozt^a  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  like  afi  the  rivers  of  the  country. 

M.  Erman  re  sumed  his  jouroey  eastward  from  Krosnoyaislc  on  the 
thirty-nrst  of  January,  and  traveled  over  a  hilly  country.  The  vil- 
lages he  passed  through  were  occupied  almost  cx(  lusively  by  convicts. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  villages  is  Telma,  of  2,000  inhabi- 
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tan ts,  all  convicts,  nf  whom.  800  wore  employed  in  manufactures. 
From  Telma  to  Irkutsk,  "  the  road  lies  through  a  splendid  forest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larches."  < 

JtekuldEf  t]ie  «M»iftil  ckf  SmIbiii  Ruatb,  stands  Hhe  confluenw  of 
the  Angara  and  Irkul  liTers,  about  thirty  miles  trottk  Like  Baikol,  in 
IaL  52«  16'  and  long.  104^  19^  e.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain  1,240 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  temperature  of  its  climate 
is  0^  3  H.,  or  rather  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Angara,  which 
is  1,000  feet  broad,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  b  forti- 
fied,  aad  has  a  citadel.  Most  ^  the  luwsesm  of  wood.  Tbestreets 
aie  broad,  bat  unpftved.  Thm  are  thirty-thna  churches,  twelve  of 
stone ;  an  exchange  also  of  stono,  and  a  hnz-irir.  The  Haikol  admi- 
ralty house  find  building  docks  on  the  Ann:;ii  :i,  nnj  the  niedical  college, 
gymuasium,  and  ^mpfotj;  of  the  Kusso- American  company,  are  worthy 
of a  European  city.  Its  other  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
thafttio,  soTOral  eonwiitB  tmi  hospitiJa,  and  a  prisoo.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  arohbidhop  aodof  a  Bosnaa governor^  whose  authority  extends  ovei 
the  immense  pro\nnces  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamseliatka, 
and  Russian-America,  including  fiodega.  It  has  nutrit  rous  education- 
al  establishments,  including  besides  the  gymnasium  with  its  library 
of  ^,000  volumes,  an  Episcopal  semmary,  high-school  of  naviga- 
^»oii^  with  olassss  for  iastnutioii  in  Tartar,  Otinese  and  Japanese 
Ipngpiages ;  normal,  seooBdary,  Lancasterian  and  other  schooH,  and  a 
cabinet  of  mineralogy.  It  has  an  imperial  factory  for  woolen  cloth 
to  supply  the  army  of  Siberia,  and  also  various  other  manufacto- 
ries. It  imports  all  kinds  of  goods  from  China,  and  holds  its  annual  fair 
in  June.    Its  annual  commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  of  roubles. 

Baikol  is  neadv  400  mOea  long,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy 
Milaa  wide*  It  ia^  therefore,  about  twioe  as  laige  as  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  of  very  unequal  depth,  and  receives  several  large  rivers.  The 
Angara  is  itsoutli't,  conducting  its  waters  into  the  great  Yenisei,  and 
theoce  into  the  I'olar  Ocean.  Ibe  fisheries  of  thin  lake  are  very 
valuable.  It  furnishes  vast  numbers  of  seals — the  stdns  of  which  are 
sold  to  die  Chinese.  The  most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikol 
is  called  by  the  Siberians  golomyuka^  (GoIlyonimuB  Baicolensis.)  It 
is  from  f«.»ur  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before 
the  tire  like  butter,  it  is  !u  ver  taken  alive,  but  is  cast  upon  the 
shores  by  storms,  where  it  is  tuund  dead  in  immense  quantities.  It 
yieldji  a  valuable  oil,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Lake  Baikol  is 
froaen  o^er  firom  NoTember  to  Hay.  Its  sise  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  sea.  The  Russian  government  has  a  fleet  upon  it  The  nav^a* 
tion  is  sometimes  dangerous  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

From  Irkutsk  M.  Erman  continued  liis  journey,  crossing  the  lake 
to  Selinginsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  On  his  way,  he  met  Cliinese 
merchantH  with  their  camels,  and  the  town  itself  was  full  of  them. 
The  ootiatry,  aa  he  proceeded  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  rises  gra^ 
dmdly  for  the  first  140  miles,  to  the  height  of  975  feet  above  the  city  of 
Irkutsk,  which  itself,  according  to  ^1.  Erman's  barometri(  al  measure- 
ments, has  811  elevntion  of  1,237  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  next 
170  miles  southwards,  as  far  as  Urga,  ip  Mongolia,  the  ascent  is  still 
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more  rapid,  till  at  L  t^a  we  have  au  elevation  of  3,187.  The  coun- 
try then  eoBtinnes  to  be  leird,  until  we  strike  the  bofdar  of  th» 

parched  desert  of  Gobi,  a  distance  of  390  m\h^. 

Lake  Baikol  has  an  elevAtion  of  1,345.  The  main  road  from 
Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  along  which  Chmesc  and  other  merchfints  transport 
their  goods,  passes  over  a  ridge,  called  the  I^ong  Kiiige,  at  a  point 
having  an  elevation  of  5,170  feet  above  tlie  ocean.  This  point  is  lie- 
twesn  SoisBbninsli  and  Slindinsk.  Over  these  mountiins  the  road 
naohes  the  tope  of  the  summits  hj  aig^ngs,  proteetsd  by  woodsft 
palisades,  oonstructed  with  great  labor. 

The  vegetation  in  the  district  of  country  around  Lake  Baikol  is 
varied  and  luxuriant.  Nerchinsk,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Irkutsk,  but 
much  more  elevated,  is  celebrated  for  its  floral  treasures.  Spiraeas, 
lilies,  rtiododeodrons,  and  many  varieties  ef  the  rimbarb  and  rumes, 
flourish  there.  M.  TarohaoSnoT  enumeiatea  1,000  phanerogamooa 
plants  in  the  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  the  climate,  says  M.  Ermnri, 
the  flora  of  Irkut>;k  is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  the  plants 
of  warm  countries  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Here  the  wild  peach,  the  Prunus  Arraeniaca,  thrives  by  the  side  of 
the  Siberian  stone-pine  and  the  dwarf  birch  of  the  pdar  cirde.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  launa  of  the  TVanalNukaluui  distrieta;  fbr 
here  around  lake  Baikol,  wo  see  the  Siberian  with  hh  reindeer  passing 
the  Mongolian  with  his  camels ;  and  the  tigers  of  China  arc  found  m 
the  same  forests  with  the  hibernntini!  hear  of  the  Siberian  snows.* 

M.  Erman,  aa  he  traveled  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  met  im- 
mense  traba  of  one^iorse  sledges  loaded  with  tea,  tied  up  in  bides, 
from  China.  He  had  frequently  met  theee  teaaledges,  between  To- 
bolsk 1  11  Irkutsk;  but  here  they  became  mueh  more  numenma. 
From  50  to  100  sledges  were  in  a  train,  each  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
fa.stencd  behind  to  make  the  next  horse  fl»llnw.  They  generally  go 
at  a  briiik  trot,  and  one  driver  serves  for  several  sledges.  The  roads 
are  in  this  part  of  the  empire  regularly  provided  with  mile  stones, 
or  rather  verttipoets,  ^wing  the  dntanee  from  St  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow,  Irkutsk  is  about  5,903  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  tllO 
people  being  nearly  as  far  from  the  capital  as  from  the  earth's  centre. 
The  express  mail  system  is  common  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Sledges 
transport  packages  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A  jnu-kagc  weighing 
one  pound  can  be  sent  from  Kamschatka  to  St.  PettHsburgh  for  one 
rouble,  or  7&  eent8.f  This  is  a  Httle  in  advanoe  ef  onr  Amenoan  ex* 
pre^es. 

Passing  through  Selenginsk,  on  the  15th  of  February,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  ImhTv  of  border  nrtin<'ry,  M.  Erman  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Kiakhta,  at  the  jn'^rfi  'it  '  f  the  Solcnga  and  Kiakhta  rivers, 
and  directly  on  the  boundary  line  between  tlie  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  is  the  centra  of  the  trade  and  politioal  Intereourse  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  It  is  ihet  above  the  sea ;  180  milea 
from  Irkutsk  ;  in  lat.  50^  21'  n.,  and  long.  106^  88'  e.  The  popula- 
tion b  about  6,000.  The  boundary  line  runs  through  the  lower  town. 
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a  wooden  barriuuie  forming  the  divisiuus,  throu::li  which  is  a  wMo 

K>rUl  di&playing  the  Russiaii  eagle  above  it,  along  >\iih  the  cipher  of 
iehoks  the  L,  by  whom  it  was  ereeled.  ''Hie  change,  upon  pasi> 
ing  through  this  gate,  dividing  the  two gm^t  empires  on  the  globdi 
seemed  lilie  a  dream,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  or  the  effect  of  magic ;  a 
contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  l>o  oxperienced  at  any  spot  upon 
the  earth.  Th«*  unvaried  sober  hues  ot  the  Russiau  side  were  suo- 
oaeded  ail  at  onue  by  an  ejLhtbitioa  of  gaudy  fmery,  moro  ianlastio 
tod  eKtravagant  than  was  ever  seen  at  any  durfaUnaa  wake  or  parish 
viOi^  festival  in  Germany.**  The  Chinese  side  of  the  boimdai^  is  » 
village  of  1,500  inhabitants,  called  Mia-mii^tchin,  or  the  plaoe  of 
trade.  All  the  Chinese  are  oMIfjed  to  cross  the  boundary  at  sunset, 
aiid  spend  the  night  on  their  side  of  the  line,  at  the  sound  of  gongs. 
No  women  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Mia-miii-tchin,  and  all  Russians 
and  fordgnera  are  sent  aoroes  the  boundary  into  Siberia  at  sunsetb 
The  Russians  exchange  fiirs,  sheep,  and  Jamb-skins,  Russian  and 
Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian  and  Moroooo  leather,  coarse  linens, 
cattle,  and  especially  bullion,  f jrtea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c.  Brick  tea  is 
the  ouiy  money  curr^t  at  Mia>-mia-tGhiu.  Brick  tea  is  a  mixtore  of 
ikm  ^Koled  kavea  sod  stalka  of  llie  tea  plant  with  tiie  leaves  of  some 
wUd  plants  and  bullock's  blood,  dried  in  an  oven.  It  ta  pressed  into 
tke  Ibrm  of  a  brick,  eich  oske  weighing  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  Manchoos  never  use  this  as  a  drink  ;  but  to  the  wan- 
dering Mongolians,  tlie  Buraets  and  Calmucks,  and  to  the  Russian 
neasauts  aud  Siberian  Tartars,  it  is  indispensable.  About  «:IUU,000 
tbSb  are  annually  brought  to  Klakhta. 

At  Kiakhta  M.  Srman  continued  his  maanetio  observationfl^  and 
diseoyered  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Salenga  ne  had  crossed  a  second 
time  the  line  of  no  declination.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  he  had  come  upon  this  line  in  Russia,  west  of  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod, at  a  place  called  Sudogda,  where  the  direction  of  the  line  was 
from  K.  w.  to  8.  s. ;  while  here  In  Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikol,  the  dlrec- 
tioD  was  from  a.  w.  to  v.  m ;  and  the  observationa  which  he  had  made 
between  these  places,  whcsi  taken  together,  he  found  to  prove,  that 
the  two  portions  thus  differing  in  direction,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  liue.  This  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  t'.v  >  lines  of  declination  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  advooated  once  by  s(>iti>\  The  magnetic  force 
at  Kiakhta  he  found  to  be  equal  to  lliat  uudur  the  82d  parallel  of  latl- 
tnde  in  the  meridi«a  of  BerUn. 

On  M.  Erman*s  return  to  Irkutsk,  from  Kiakhta,  he  visltsd  the 
Khamba  Lama,  or  chief  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol  priests,  whose 
religion  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
We  must  pass  over  his  visit  to  one  of  their  temples,  which, 
iudeed,  have  been  often  described.  The  geological  features  of 
IIm  oonntry  aroond  Lake  Baikol  engaged  mudi  of  hia  attention. 
Ibe  whole  region  he  found  to  be  vwcanic.  The  shores  exhibit 
proofs  of  great  violoioe,  for  strata  that  evidently  had  once  a  hori- 
zontal position,  now  stand  vertically  and  like  parallel  walls.  Some- 
times  they  are  split  above,  and  then,  a  crag,  extending  from  the  in- 
terior region,  towers  high  over  the  coast.    The  shores  in  many 
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places  are  very  high  and  perpendicular,  and  the  water  has  been  found 
700  feet  deep  only  900  feet  from  the  shore.  M.  Erman  thinks  that 
one  snd  the  same  foroe  raised  the  strata  of  the  hank,  and  caused  the 
aubeidenoe  of  the  ground  on  the  arte  of  Lake  Baikol.  Yoloanio  loofca 
abound.  He  iniers,  from  all  kia  ohaenratioiia,  that  the  bed  of  Lafco 
Baikol  is  a  volcanic  fissure  or  chaam.  The  present  continuance  of 
volcanic  agencies  is  indicated  by  the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  in  the  valley  of  the  Uda,  iu  the  liinit!^  of  the  granite  and 
the  basaltic  lavas.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
the  bordera  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  this  portion  of  Siberia  lead  and  iron 
are  the  chief.  At  Nerchinsk  are  lead  mines,  yielding  8,000,000  lbs. 
annually;  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk  are  also  rich  in  rinc,  tin,  iron, 
gold  and  silver.  They  yield  about  15,000  lbs.  Hvuitdupois  of  silver, 
annually.  Copper  is  almost  totally  wanting  in  this  part  of  Siberia. 
IWe  are  alao  yeiy  rieh  minea  prodndng  green,  yellow,  and  bine  enu 
eralds  and  topazes. 

Oil  the  19th  of  March,  M.  Erman  left  Irkutsk  for  Okhotsk  and 
Kamschatka,  by  the  way  of  the  Lena  river  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  observ- 
ing tlie  magnetic  dip  and  iiiU  nsity  every  juoniin;^,  and  the  sun's  al- 
titude for  the  latitude.  The  valley  of  the  J^eua  is  generally  fertile, 
ooTered  with  Areata  of  larohee,  furs,  pines,  and  Siberian  eedara.  I* 
la  in  many  places  hemmed  In  hy  perpeadksalar  rocks  of  red  aand- 
stone.  Goitre  Is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Lena.  The  population  of  th6  valley  of  the  Lena  is  very  thin,  if  being 
collected  into  small  villages  or  stations.  M.  Erman  traveled  sonic- 
times  40  versts  without  seeing  a  sinele  dwelling.  As  one  desct^uds 
the  river  the  country  beoomea  more  wren  and  dreary.  Long  before 
readung  Yakutak  the  cliffs  along  tiie  river  are  of  limoatone.  The 
general  course  of  the  Lena  from  its  source  in  the  lofly  mountains  ncMt 
Lake  Baikol,  for  the  first  S50  miles,  is  v,  w. ;  it  then  turns  and  runs 
iu  an  E.  N.  E.  direction  1,000  miles  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
£ast  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  From  this  city  to 
its  month  ita  eourae  ia  abont  h.  It  forma,  on  ita  entrance  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  large  delta.  The  distance  from  Yakutak  to  tiw 
mouth  is  about  700  miles ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  up> 
wards  of  2,100  miles.  The  principal  tributarie's  are  the  Kirenga, 
Vitirn,  and  Ulckma,  above  Yakutsk ;  and  the  Aldan  below.  The 
Lena  is  a  sluggish  stream,  aud  lull  of  islands.  It  is  perfectly  navi- 
gable.  The  ^eata  on  ita  banka  are  chiefly  of  apraoe  and  yellow 
pine,  iKith  of  lai|^  growth.  Below  Yakutsk  the  face  of  the  country 
changes,  and  the  nver  rolla  through  vaat  and  almoet  uninhabited  plains 
covero  1  with  snow  and  i<v^,  which  never  wholly  melt,  and  beneath 
which  have  been  found  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceroe, 
and  other  fossil  imimals.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  M.  Erman  aaw  the  towers  of  Yakutsk,  at  a  die-* 
tanoe  of  10  verata,  after  a  journey  of  30  daya  lirom  Irkntak,  moat  of 
which  he  had  made  on  the  ice  of  the  river.  It  ia  about  1,150  milea 
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K«.  of  Irkutsk,  in  lat.  62^  1',  and  long.  147°  44'  e.    It  is  situated  on 
•  barren  flat.    It  has  five  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fortress.    It  is 
llie  centre  of  the  interior  trade  of  East  Siberia.    All  the  costly  fijrs, 
^walrus'  teeth,  and  fossil  remains,  are  brought  hither  for  sale  from 
Anftbar,  Behring's  Stnitt,  the  Polar  Ooem,  Kwnighti;*,  and  Ok- 
hotsk ;  and  all  kinds  of  European  and  Cliiiieae  goods  are  brought 
down  the  Lena  from  Irkutsk.  It  has  its  annual  fiiir.   The  inhabitants 
are  hospitable  and  gay.    The  climate  is  very  extraordinary.  Every 
winter,  between  December  and  February,  the  temperature  falls  to 
40o  K.,  or  560  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit.   In  1829,  on  the  25th  of 
JanoaiTjIt  was  40^  R.  Mavcury  is  a  aoM  body,  at  Yakutsk,  for  one- 
sixtk  01  Ilia  year.  The  mean  temperatura  of  summer  is  about  65^  F. 
There  are  at  Yakutsk  128  days  in  the  year  without  frost.    The  fields 
thaw  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  wheat  and  rye  are  raised  in  the 
neighboring  towns.    It  is  ascertained,  by  actual  excavations,  that  the 
earth  is  perpetually  frozen  at  Yakutsk  to  the  depth  of  50  feet.  M. 
BrttaB  dflaeendod  to  tkat  depth  in  a  wall  at  Yakutsk,  and  found  tiiat 
fbe  mercury  stood  at  (P  R.,  or  4**  below  the  freenng  point.  He 
thence  inferred,  that  the  earth  there  must  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
0^0  feet ;  since,  allowing  the  increase  in  temperature  downwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  the  same  there  as  elsewhere, 
water  oould  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state  short  of  that  depth, 
•'"'ll^'tiia  ftardana  of  Yakutsk  are  oultiTated  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  radishes. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  resist  extreme  cold  is  amply 
shown  by  the  statements  of  all  travelers  who  have  visited  the  highest 
latitudes.  Men  dressed  in  furs  sleep  all  night  in  an  open  sledge  with 
the  mercury  frozen  by  their  side.  "  Even  with  the  air  at  40°  R.," 
mjB  M.  Erman,  nothing  more  la  neoessary  for  comfort  than  giood 
Ibr  garments.**  It  is  a  wonderful  ikct,  that  Um  fanman  lungs  can  eon- 
akaotl  Y  bfeathe  air  wUoh  at  the  aame  time  freeaaa  meraorr  aolid  like 
lead! 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  in  Siberia  are  those 
revealed  by  the  geology  of  that  region  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
northern  half  of  ttat  country,  from  the  mountain  ranges  down  to  the 
Aoreaof  the  Polar  Ocean,  consist  of  strata  of  loam,  fine  sand  and  mag- 
netic sand  to  the  depth  of  at  least  100  feet.  The  strata  are  alluvial,  and 
abound  in  vegetable  remains  and  the  bones  of  antcdiluvial  quadrupeds 
— ivory  tusks,  the  entire  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bisons, 
and  other  extinct  species,  filling  mysteriously  the  strata.  In  tiie  lower 
▼aOej  of  the  Lena,  especially,  are  Ibund  the  teeth  and  bonee  of  mam. 
moths,  rhinoceroses,  snd  other  qoadupeds,  and  even  whole  carcasses.* 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  the  deposits 
of  wood  below  the  earth,  and  also  the  deposit  of  bones  which  accom- 
panies the  wood,  increase  in  extent  and  frequency.  In  some  parts 
the  inhabitants  rely  upon  these  deposits  of  fossil  wood  for  fuel.  They 
obtahl  H  on  the  shores  of  lakes  which  are  contfainallj  throwing  up 
trmika  of  trees  from  the  bottom.  The  aearcih  for  ivory,  too,  grows 
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continually  more  certain  and  productive,  from  tlic  banks  of  the  lakes 
in  the  interior,  to  the  hills  along  the  coast  ol  the  icy  ocean. 

In  the  ialaiidi  oloug  the  ooast  tlieee  phenomena  aMume  the  meet 
striking  aspect.  Thus^  in  New  Siberia,  an  bland  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  are  hills  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  formed  of  drift 
wood,  which  grew  anterior  to  the  history  of  our  c^lobe  in  its  present 
state.  On  other  hills  of  the  same  island,  and  on  tiie  i&le  ol  kotelnoi, 
&rther  west,  are  heaped  up  to  an  ei^uai  height  skeletons  of  oachy  derms, 
bisons,  &c.,  vfaioh  are  oemented  together  by  fioaten  sand,  as  well  as 
by  strata  and  ytSaUM  of  ioe.  The  trees  and  skeletons  of  these  hills  are 
tiurown  together  in  the  wildest  confiision,  as  if  by  the  violence  of  an 
ocean  of  rushing  waters.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  probably  onoe 
extended  at  least  700  miles  farther  south  than  now. 

M.  Krman  left  Yakutsk  for  Okhotsk,  on  the  sea  of  that  name,  on 
the  884  of  April.  His  route  was  nearly  east,  crossing  the  Aldan,  a 
branch  of  the  Lena,  at  about  the  middle  of  this  lus  last  route  in  Si- 
beria.  He  found  the  country  mountainous  and  very  tiunly  populated. 
There  is  not  a  single  town  on  the  whole  route  between  Yakutsk  nnd 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  424  miles.  The  eastern  half  of  the  route  is 
extremely  mountainous.  The  mouutaiu  range  passed  over  between 
Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk  is  a  eontmuation  of  the  Great  Altoi,  a  name 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Ennan.  He  calls  them  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains, from  the  river  Aldan  which  rises  in  them.  He  passed 
over  them  in  about  lat.  60^,  where  he  found  them  to  be  4,200  feet  in 
height,  and  covered  with  larches.  The  oxtensive  view  towards  the 
east  from  this  height  showed  the  mouutains  to  lie  in  three  paraUel 
lEDffes,  running  n.  k.  b. 

M.  Erman  arrived  at  Okhotsk  on  the  19th  of  May.  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Kukhtin,  emptying  into  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  contains  a  small  church,  a  wooden  observatory,  ten  largo 
buildings  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  fov:  clusters  of  log  houses. 
This  is  the  substance  of  M.  Ermau's  description  of  Uivhotsk  ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  origuial  has  been  Immensely  curtailed  by 
the  translator,  in  order  to  pmuoe  an  English  edition  of  a  sixe  suited 
to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  SO 
brief  a  description  oi  places  that  are  found  on  all  maps.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  work,  written  certainly  not  by  M.  Erman,  it  is  frankly  con^ 
fessed,  that  the  first  portion  of  the  work — the  journey  across  Europe 
from  Berlin  to  Tobolsk — has  been  abridged.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  title  of  the  work  has  been  changed,  from  IVaTels  Bound  the 
Berth,*'  to  its  present  obe.  This  became  necessary  to  suit  the  book- 
making  rules  of  publishers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  authors,  in  order  to  make  a  s-^lprtble  book  of  a  given  size. 
Thus  have  they  liacked  and  hewed  both  ends  of  M.  Erman's  great  and 
valuable  work,  cutting  olT^U  beyond  Okhotsk,  and  miserably  curtaii- 
mgall  west  of  Tobolsk* 

We  are  furthermore  told,  in  this  preface,  that  the  work  is  abruptly 
stopped  at  Okhotsk,  because  M.  Erman  has  as  yet  published  his 
travo!<^  no  fr\rther.  But  this  cannot  bo  for  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his 
somewhat  extended  description  oi'  Kftmsehatka,  whither  M.  Erman 
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continued  his  trjivcl'^,  quotes  the  latter  neither  extensively,  giying 
Tolume  and  page,  and  this  he  does  ia  1844|  six  years  before  tkiit 
garbled  translation  appeared. 

M.  Erman's  ori^nal  work,  which  was  published  entire  iu  two 
▼olmnes*  In  188S-88,  wm  tnilj  wbatiti  title  deolwed  H  tobe— JMt 
mm  die  Erds  durch  Nordanen  und  die  beiden  Oceane — Sat  laia  jonmejr 
extended  from  Okhotsk  to  Kamschatka,  whence  he  sailed  over  to  the 
Russian  colonies  in  America ;  and  by  way  of  California,  Otaheite, 
Cape  Horn,  and  Rio|Janeiro,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin, 
baling  thus  perfonned  a  journey  entirely  around  the  globe.  The 
aoeoont  of  tins  journey  was,  In  fiMt»  poUitbed  in  two  distinot  worin^ 
tiie  one  wliose  tftle  Is  given  aboTe^  and  another  entirely  of  a  scientific 
character,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  atlas.   This  appeared  in  1835-41. 

M.  Erman  is  at  present,  or  was  in  1847,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  French  Gymnasium,  and  extraordinary'^  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  iierlin. 


ART.  ly.-THE  ISTHMUS  OP  TEHUANTEPEC  * 

The  project  of  constructing  a  rail-rond  across  the  Isthmus  of  TeliiinT!- 
tepee  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  one  that  has  ever  been 
contemplated  in  the  United  States.  The  Tehuuutepec  itail-road,  too, 
would  aooomplish  sll  the  objects  that  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  could ; 
and,  besides,  its  oonstnictioa  would  not  cost  the  hnndredth  part  of 
that  of  the  great  Pacific  road. 

It  is  truly  gratifying;  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  prosicutinu  of  the  lat  irs  of  the  New-Orleans  Tchu- 
antejpec  l^ail-road  Company,  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  present. 
Menean  covemment,  are  IQteW  to  be  aoon  disi>Ipated,  so  ttiat  the 
HfjtOa  of  the  company  will  be  fiiUy  recognised  and  secured.  Nothing 
bat  an  entire  disregavd  of  the  l^hta  of  our  citizens  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment can  now  prevent  the  commencement  and  completion  of  this 
^eat  work.  The  government  cannot,  honorably,  do  less  than  make 
It  an  ultimatum  with  the  Mexican  government,  to  recognize  fully  the 
Garey  grant,  and  its  lawful  transfer  to  the  present  oompany. 

we  propose,  hi  tUs  paper,  to  mye  our  readers  the  results  of  the 
late  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tenuantepeo,  made  by  the  Scientifio 
Commission  under  the  direction  of  the  diief  engineer,  Major  J.  O. 
Barnard. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoal- 
COS  River  (lat.  18^  8'  20"  n.,  and  long.  94^  32'  50''  w.)  across  to 
tiie  port  of  La  FmllMo,  on  the  Padlio,  in  lat  16«>  11'  4Sf'  v.,  and 
long.  950  15'  40"  w.,  is  148}  mQes  wide,  in  a  direct  line.  It  oonsisto 

of  three  distinct  divisions,  topographically  considered ;  namely,  the 
portion  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 


•  Tbb'Isthmus  or  Tehl  awtiPIC:  Being  the  results  of  a  exavey  for  *EuI  ro«dto 
coancct  tb(>  Atbntic  ud  Pacific  OceoQS,  made  onder  the  direction  of  Haj.  J.  O*  Btiaud* 
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foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus ;  second,  the 
mountain  region  in  tiie  middle ;  and  third,  tlie  level  plains  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  to  the  JPacific 

Tlie  northern  portion,  otUed  tito  AthnHe  Ptaim,  Is  made  up  of 
extensive  alluvial  basiiK,  of  mceedins  ridmeas  and  fertility,  some  40 
or  50  miles  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  southern  portion,  called  the  Pacijic  Plains,  is  a  vast  inclined 
plain  about  twenty  miles  broad,  nnd  elevated  about  250  feet  above 
the  Pacifia  Its  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  from  10  to 
15  feet  per  mile.  These  two  portiont  of  the  Isthmtn  preeent  no  diffi' 
eulties ;  it  ia  the  central  portion  only  that  affords  obstadee  to  e  rail- 
road.  This  central  portion  is  about  forty  miles  broad.  It  is  traversed, 
from  east  to  west,  by  the  Cordilleras  Mountains,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  nearly  lirokcn  at  the  exact  point  where  the  istiimua  is  the 
narrowest,  i^icvuted  table-lands  occupy  most  of  this  line  of  broken 
continuity,  metered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ooatuooalooi,  running 
through  rich  alluvial  bottoms.  These  tributaries,  however,  are  mere 
mountain  torrents.  Spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  extend  into  t^iese  high 
table-lands,  and  present  the  chief  difficulty  t'>  be  encountered.  But 
fortunately  there  are  natural  passages  through  these  spurs  which 
would  liave  ofiered  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road,  formed  by  the  nvers  MalateDgo,  Almoloya  and  Chi* 
dkihua,  tributaries  of  the  Coatzaooaloos. 

The  streams  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  all  small,  but  afford  any 
amount  of  water-power  for  sawing  lumber,  or  for  other  manufacturing 
pui  |i  ^1.  8.  The  principal  one  is  the  1\  huantep«Cj  which  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  La  Veutosa.    it  is  not  navigable. 

On  tne  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  ohief  river  is  the  Ooatneoal- 
008,  whioh  extends  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the  isthmua. 
The  village  of  Minatitlan,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  present 
head  of  ship-navigation,  but  ships  may  ascend  ten  miles  farther. 
Light  draft  sUiamers,  of  two  feet,  may  ascend,  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Jal tepee,  and  above  a  distance  of  125  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  windJnga  of  l2w  river.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  below  Minatitlsin,  are  very  low,  and  frequently  flooded.  The 
mouUi  of  the  Coatzacoak-  s  is  115  miles  west  of  the  Tobasco  Iviver, 
wid  about  110  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Its  width  is  about  1,500  feet. 
Vessels  drawing  12^  feet  of  water  can  enter  it,  at  all  seasons,  by 
two  channels.  Within  the  bar  the  water  is  40  feet  deep,  which 
depth  is  maintamed  for  ft  considerable  distance.  Hie  mouth  of  this 
river  oiers  very  superior  advantaoee  as  a  safe  and  commodioua  har- 
bor for  ships.  Cortes,  in  hk  official  dispatches  to  the  !^mperor 
Charles  V.,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  river  as  funiishm:^  the 
best  harbor  to  bo  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  an 
important  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  soundings,  as  made  by 
Cortes  in  1520,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  give  about  the 
■ame  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  as  finmd  now ;  thus  slioiiing  the  im- 
portant not,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  ianot  subje^  to  vari- 
ations.   Cortes  ascended  this  river  twelve  leiigues. 

'BiB  most  ooDsideiable  tributary  of  the  Coataaooakoa  ia  the  Uspa- 
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napa,  which  is  in  some  ro-^pects  superior  to  the  former  for  the  pnn» 
poses  of  navigatioD,  it  huv  mg  a  suilicieat  depth  of  water  to  fioal 
Iwge  Teasels  to  a  greater  dielaiioe  fitnn  ^e  gulf,  and  also  being  leM 
ftNTtttooa.  It  hae  not  yet  been  fiiUy  ocplored ;  but  the  Indiana  aaaeit 

tiiat  it  has  been  ascended  in  canoes  Ibr  twenty-five  days.  Hie 
mountains  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  are  said  to  abound  in  rnine'^  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  river  enters  the  Coatzacoaloos  a  few  miles  be- 
low M  mat  iii  an. 

The  proposed  southern  or  Paeifie  terminus  of  the  rail-rood  aoroes 
Uie  iatUDva,  k  the  Bay  of  La  Vmtota.  The  immenae  basin  of  La 
V«ilosa  presents  a  sue  and  commodious  harbor  to  vessels  of  all 
sizes.  The  configuration  of  the  bay  allows  vessels  to  have  ingress 
and  e^ess  irrespective  of  the  (juarter  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
Throughout  its  great  extent,  and  on  entering  it  from  the  sea,  do 
shoals  are  to  be  met  with.  Eveiy  where  in  It  a  good  anidumge  is  to 
be  Ibund.  The  bottom  is  of  compact  sand,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
18  mixed  with  clay.  We  gather  tnese  fteta  from  the  report  of  Mr, 
P.  E.  Trastour,  who  made  a  mimitc  survey  of  the  bay  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Company.  Mr,  Trastour  states,  that  the  harbor  of  "La  Ven- 
totia  is  much  safer  than  tlie  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  worii  to  be  done  in  oonstmoting  tiie  rail* 
road,  fixing  the  northern  terminus  at  Minatitlan,  and  the  southem  at 
La  Ventosa. 

From  the  actual  surveys,  as  furnish  or?  by  the  engineering  reports, 
it  app"nr«!  that  the  maximum  grade  on  the  most  diilicult  part  of  the 
line,  Lixut  i^,  from  the  Juitepeo  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  PlauiH,  will  not 
eaoeed  aixty  feet  to  the  mile.  This  compares  fikvorably  with  our 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  grade  per  mile  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  is  116  feet  per  mile ;  that  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Susquehanna,  90  feet ;  that  of  the  Western  Rail-road,  84 
feet :  and  that  of  the  New-York  and  Erie,  60  ;  so  that  the  prao- 
ticubility  of  the  road,  by  the  route  surveyed,  is  put  beyond  a  doubU 
But  all  the  engineers  agree  that  thwe  are  otiier  and  better  routes 
stOl,  which  they  wonld  nave  been  able  to  point  out,  if  the  Mexican 
govemment.had  not  suspended  their  labors.  The  route,  as  now  sur- 
veyed from  Minatitlan  to  T.a  Vento«n.  i**  miles  long;  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  distance  can  be  dimimshed  some  bixteen  or 
eifibteeu  miles. 

ne  exoaTatiooa  will  be  made  chieflT  In  common  earth,  sand, 
pravfli,  clay,  and  loose  and  solid  rook.  A  short  tunnel  of  160  rods 

IS  recommended  in  one  part  of  the  route ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
four  or  five  short  tunnels,  amounting  all  to  about  160  rods,  is  the 
tunneHni^  recommended.  This  timueliiig  will  be  easy,  because  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  ut  ten  dilTerent  points  simultaneously,  and 
without  the  necesrity  of  raising  any  of  the  material.  Tlie  Baltimore 
and  CMiio  Rail-road  naa' two  miles  of  tunnel:  and  a  tunnel  four  miles 
long  is  now  being  exoaratsd  thrcogh  the  Hooaaok  Mountain,  on  the 
Western  Rail-road, 

As  to  the  materials  for  constructing  the  roarl,  thof  ari'  in'>>t  Mlum- 
dant,  ciu:se  at  band,  and  of  the  iiuest  ^uaiity.    The  whole  luute 
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gflfords  aandstoae,  granite,  syeuite,  limestone  and  marble,  in  any 
qtMBti^.  There  ate  entire  mottotaine  of  Itmeetone  and  marble. 
Sand  is  abinidaat,  and  alao  day  for  making  bricks.  Timber  of 
the  finest  quality  ia  found  conTenient  on  we  whole  line  of  the 

route. 

The  price  of  native  labor  on  the  isthmus  is  about  one-tliird  of 
that  of  the  United  Statoa ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  the  more  expensive  foreign  labor  eould  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

We  liave  stated  above,  that  light^raft  steamers  can  ascend  the 
Coatzacoalcos  River  to  the  Jaltepec,  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  the 
gulf — making  the  northern  terniiuus  of  the  road  at  the  Jaltepec 
River,  instead  of  at  Minatitlan.  The  cost  of  the  entire  rail-road 
and  fiitttrea  would  be,  as  estimated  by  the  engineers,  aa  fbllowa 

Cost  of  road  /ram  Jaltepec  to  La  Ventom. 

Opemog  aa&iliaiy  ro«d  neoeMarr  ibr  the  operations  of  building 

the  road  $  131.000  00 

Clearing,  grubbing,  gradaation,  maaoDry  and  bridgiu^  4,112.057  99 

Supentrncture,  including  six  miles  ibr  stations  and  side  tracks,   785,882  79 

Engine,  cars,  &c.  .............  ......................    251,625  00 

Station  buildings  ...... ...... ......    140,000  00 

Three  light-draJt  steamers   75,000  00 

Six  barges   18,000  00 

Eugliisffi iiig  Hid  oontiogoneiea,  8  par  oent....         ••••  ....   440.000  00 

Told  ooit  ofroadr.  $5,954,165  78 

Such  is  the  cost  of  the  road  from  the  head  of  lightnlrail  steam- 
iMMt  navigation  to  tbe  Paotfio.  H  however,  we  plaee  the  northern 
terminus  at  Minatitlan,  the  bead  of  ship  navigation,  the  total  cost  of 
the  road,  including  all  fixtures  and  contingencies,  is  estimated  at 
$7,847,890  17.  In  this  latter  case,  the  light^iaft  steamera  are  dis- 
pensed with,  l)ut  the  road  is  much  longer. 

Two  other  routes  have  bt-eii  proposed— one  leaving  Miuatitlan  to 
the  east^  and  prooeeding  directly  to  La  Barilla,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Thifl^  it  is  thought,  would  ahorten  the  road  twenty  miles* 
This  route  has  not  been  surveyed;  and,  besides  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nueva  River,  it  would  require  tho  construction  of  a  safe  post  at  La 
Barilla.  The  (^ther  route  proposed  is  to  leave  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River  and  Miuatitlan  far  to  tne  west,  and  crossing  the  Lsp&a&pa, 
make  the  northern  termmus  at  Paso.  NnevSi  on  the  Gnatiaooaloos, 
below  Minatitlan,  It  la  thought  that,  perhaps,  tbe  presence  of  coal, 
iron,  silver,  dco.,on  this  route,  would  justify  its  adoption,  or  it  least, 
the  expense  of  surveying  the  route,  before  finally  locating  the  track. 

Different  routes,  too,  through  the  mountains  and  passes  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  expense  and  distuuce 
can  yet  be  saved  by  oaiWul  surveys.  All  these  diffinent  routes 
would  have  been  carefolly  examined  before  this  time,  but  for  the 
ediot  of  the  Mexican  authorities  forbidduig  tin  survey.  Tina  ia  the 
only  rea«!on  why  but  one  route  has,  as  yet,  been  surveyed. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  constructing  the  rond,  as  given 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  items  are  put  down  at  prices 
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nearly  double  of  those  of  the  ssame  character  of  work  in  the  United 
States;  but  even  if  the  cost  of  the  Tehuantopt'C  roa<l  exceeded  three 
or  ibur  times  the  estimated  cost,  the  certain  and  immenf«e  luoome 
tftti  it  must  afibrd,  when  completed,  would  more  than  justify  its  oon- 
Mmetion.   Of  this  there  m  be  no  doabt. 

Tins  loads  iia  to  consider  the  probable  income  of  the  road. 

Hie  fact  that  the  Tehnantep<^o  ifHitc  to  the  Pacific,  for  all  countries 
north  of  the  equator,  and  east  ot  the  }neridian  of  Minatitlan,  is  the 
shortest,  and  that  the  isthmus,  when  the  road  is  completed,  can 
be  crossed  by  steamboat  and  rail-road,  in  six  hours,  must  inevitably 
draw  into  that  Toute  the  great  mass  of  all  the  travel  to  the  Padfie 
and  back  again,  and  aUo  a  very  large  share  of  all  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  following  table,  which  we  take 
from  the  work  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  will  show, 
at  a  sinul  \  lew,  what  the  world  will  gain  in  distance  by  the  Xehu- 
antepec  luute. 

Vcy«g»  U)  San  Frriiicisco,  Vi«  VI  <  Vm  Vi« 

im  CaiiforiuE.  Cape  Hora.        Poauma.      Nicaraj{ua.  Tehaantepeo. 

FronBoglaiid  uilei^  \%,9%i  7,509  7.041  6,071 

New-Vnrk,.  11.111  1 '•92  4,531  3.804 

"    New-Oiieaa«  U.au  4,505  3.?  67  8,704 


Distaoee  DUtaoe* 

via  via  via 

Pasana     Nicarafva.  TcbttutopM. 

8aTed  bv  England...  —  6,122  6,583  6.953 

iNewYork     9,202  9,663  10,390 

*»  NttWiOriaMis.    M09  10^47  11,610 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  travel  and 
amount  of  freight  will  be  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  soon 
«i  die  n^-road  is  completed,  ftom  the  atnonnt  that  bow  goes  b j  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn  and  Panama.  The  number  of  passengers  who 
have  passed  by  the  way  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua  during  tiie  three 
year^,  ending  December  24,  1851,  is  423,960,  or  141,320  annually. 
The  amount  of  freight  during  the  same  time  was  47,000  tons.  We 
may  safely  conclude  tiiat,  if  the  Tehuantepec  road  was  completed,  it 
wqM  attnot  at  least  two>thirds  of  these  passengers  and  freigh  t,  wldeh 
wooM  be  IK2,000  passengers  annually,  and  31,000  tons  of  neight. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  will  turn  all  the  travel,  if  not 
all  the  freight,  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  it  is  that  this 
route  i«!  entirely  free  from  those  malignant  }V\  i  s  and  dysentery  that 
render  the  route  by  Panama  and  Nicaragua  bo  dangerous.  Yellow 
ferw  has  nerer  been  Imown  to  ooour  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehoantepeo. 
Mr.  WIDiams,  in  his  report  on  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Teho- 
antepec,  says:  "The  climate  of  the  isthmus  is  a  mild  and  healthy 
<me,  favorable  to  longevity,  and  free  from  many  diseases  incidental 
to  more  temperate  latitudes.  Compared  with  other  places  selected 
for  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  oceans,  this  isthmus  has  pe- 
culiar advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  at  the  seakrel  it  is  more 
healthy  than  Saa  Juan  do  Nicaragua,  and  from  its  more  northern 
latitude  its  mean  amittal  temperature  is  leas  than  that  of  Nicaragua 
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or  Piiaama."  This  is  tuUy  ooQlirmed  the  report  of  Dr.  KoYft* 
ieski. 

Lieatenaiit  Maury  ettioiAtM  tliat  the  Tehuantepee  nil-road,  wlwa 
completed,  will  realize  from  the  PadHc  wbalefisheries  alone,  in 
freight,  the  sum  of  $970,800  annually,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  would  save,  annually,  $2,424,000  by  sending  their 
oil  every  year  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  keepii^  it  in  their  fthipsi 
and  sending  it  home  ouce  every  tliree  years.  , 

NotMng  is  more  plain,  tban  that  eommeroe  wlU  always  seek  the 
markets  of  the  world  throogh  the  shortest  channels,  and  espedaUy 
wheo  the  shortest  routes  are  the  most  healthy  and  safe.  If,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  England  will  savi;  0,953  miles  by  the  Ti  huaute- 
pec  route  to  CaHturnia,  who  can  d(  il  t  that  she  would  at  once  pivfer 
that  route?  The  thing  is  too  plain  to  require  argument.  If  the 
NeW'York  merchant,  too,  saves  10,890  mites  by  availing  himsdf 
of  the  Tehnantepeo  route,  in  sending  his  goods  to  Oalifoniia,  it  is 
quite  certain  thai  that  route  mut>t  have,  as  soon  as  opened,  flJl  the 
frel<;ht  from  New- York  destined  for  < ':i1it"<>rnia.  We  must  also  say 
the  same  of  every  part  of  tlie  United  ^States.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  Tehuaritepec  Rail- road,  when  it  is 
completed  and  in  full  operation  1  We  shall  not  exa^erate  much  if 
we  say,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  and  its  two  great  ports,  the 
one  on  the  Atlantio  and  the  other  on  the  Padfio  side,  will  then  teem 
with  half  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  Tyre  on  one  side  will  balance 
a  Sidon  on  the  other.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  an  ordinary  rail- 
road will  not  do  the  business  required,  and  that  a  bhip-canal,  or  a 
rail-track  carrying  ears  of  triple  the  ordinary  si2e,  and  drawn  by 
monster  looomotives,  will  he  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  do> 
mjuids  of  commerce. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehnntitepec  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
on  the  globe  ;  and  should  the  proposed  road  be  constructed,  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  densely  populated.  The  whole  region,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  some  portions  of  mountainous  parts,  is  highiy  fertile,  and 
densely  covered  with  the  gigantic  trees  and  ahmba  of  the  tropical 
foreats.  The  forests  are  tru^  magnificent,  exhibiting  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  trees,  variegated  with  foliage  of  every  hue,  and  en- 
twined and  interwoven  with  iununieraUle  vines,  which,  climbing  to 
^the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  arth  and  trellis  the  winding  picaduras, 
so  uitnost  completely  to  intercept  the  direct  rays  of  the.  suo. 
Some  of  these  vines  are  more  than  «  foot  in  diameter,  and  contain 
largo  quantities  of  pure,  sweet  water,  furnishing  a  welcome  beverage 
to  the  thirsty  traveler ;  others,  as  the  vanilla,  load  the  air  with  their 
deliciou'*  fragrance ;  and  others,  again,  are  covered  with  f1o\ve?s  of 
various  hues.  The  trees  grow  to  uu  iuuneuse  size,  prestiiiiiig  many 
varieties  which  are  valuable,  either  for  the  timber  they  furnish,  the 
gums,  oils,  and  balsams  they  distil,  the  medicinal  properties  they 
possess,  or  the  fruits  and  flowers  they  bear.*  « 

The  principal  forest-trees  are  the  India-rubber  tree,  in  great  abun* 
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dance,  the  mahogany,  Itgiiaai-Yitn^  aoMte,  aohote,  maney-sapotSy 

tamarinJo,  cuapinul,  fern-tree,  the  huge  oeiba^  tlia  grotesque  palo 
amate,  a  great  variety  of  palms,  «kc.,  &c. 

On  all  the  rivers  are  seen  huge  specimens  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  mingled  with  a  hundred  varieties  of 
pabncBy  graoerally  towering  above  }&iti  of  the  mort  denae  and  im- 
penetrable foliage,  whose  maaaea  of  verdure  sweep  the  ourrent  at 
every  sinuosity.  The  view  presented  to  the  eye,  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  is  often  of  the  most  enchanting  nature.  The  variefii  s  f«f  the 
palm-tree  are  very  great;  and  the  diversity  of  its  useful  purposes  js 
not  less  so.  One  kind  yields  substitutes  for  bread  and  yeast;  an> 
otfier,  wax  and  wine ;  a  third,  oU  and  yinegar ;  a  iburtb,  mifk  and 
wax;  a  fifth,  resin  and  frdt;  a  iixth,  medioinea  and  utensils;  a 
seventh,  -^veapons  and  cordage ;  an  eighth,  paper  and  olothing ;  and 
a  ninth  variety  furnishes  habitations  and  furniture.* 

The  value  of  the  mahogany  and  (^dar  timber  of  the  isthmus  is 
immense.  These  trees  oflen  reach  a  diameter  of  hve  and  six  feet. 
Indeed,  all  the  vegetable  world  within  the  tropi«  ia  on  the  moat 
gigantic  soale,  for  there  the  vegetable  powers  of  nature  are  seen  in 
their  fullest  development,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth. 

Not  less  important  is  the  India-rubber  tree,  found  in  astonishing 
nnrnVM-rs  on  all  the  streams  of  the  isthmus.  Its  value,  however,  is 
so  liiLic  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that  they  gather  the  gum  only 
fiir  fixM^balla,  or  for  some  few  medidaal  pwpoaea.  It  ia  estimated 
that  there  are  at  leaat  2,000,000  of  India>TitbMr  treaa  in  the  northern 
third  of  the  isthmus,  within  the  Garay  grant.  A  tree  yields  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  gum  in  a  year.  If  we  suppose  that  only  one  half  of 
these  trees  yielded  but  one  pound  each,  the  annual  amount  of  gurn 
produ<^d  would  be  1,000,000  of  pounds ;  which,  at  40  cents  per 
ponnd,  the  present  valae,  would  be  worth  $400,000. 

Among  other  valuable  spontaneous  productions  of  the  Isthmus  is 
the  brorrulia pita,  or  ixtle.  It  is  a  plant  yielding  fibres  varying  in 
quality  from  the  coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  The  simplicity  of 
ltd  cultivation,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  and  preparing  its  pro- 
ducts, reader  it  of  universal  use.  From  it  are  manufactured  thread, 
cordage,  mats,  biigging,  olothing,  dM.,"deQ.  Paper  ia  also  made  of 
ik  The  cultivation  of  the  izue  is  extensively  pursued  in  several 
places  on  the  isthmus. 

Of  the  maize,  frijoles,  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton 
raised  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  difbevilt  to  sporik.  says  Mr.  Williams,  in 
terms  which  might  convey  uu  udeuuate  idea  uf  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  oUmate  to  their  coltivaaoa.  The  isthmus  is  the  native 
country  of  maize,  and  upon  the  wet  laada  the  yield  ia  two  crops  a 
year,  averaging  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that,  too,  without  other 
labor  than  the  mere  planting.  In  fivorable  years  three  crops  have 
been  raised,  of  70  bushels  to  tliu  acre. 

The  sugar  cane  on  the  isthmus  is  of  astonishing  magnitude  and 
riehnoss,  Uie  stalks  not  nnfrequently  exliibittng  iwenti/  eic/hi  joints,  with 
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a  <1mmctcrof  from  two  to  three  inohe*;.  It  grows  wIM  in  the  valleys, 
American  sugar-planters,  located  on  the  isthmus,  would  soon  enrich 
themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superior  luxuriance  and  rich* 
nan  of  the  8ugar-<»Q6  in  tint  region.  ToImmoo  of  the  fineet  quality 
grows  equally  weAl  in  all  parte  ^tbe  ikhmus. 

The  lands  etet  of  the  Coatzaooaloos,  and  along  the  O  uir  of  Mexico, 
yield  alhpire  hi  Gfroat  nbnr'^lanoe.  Tlif<?  valuable  fi  uit  i^rowv  w^ld, 
and  its  cultivation  is  entirely  neglected.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  be  gathered  annual] j  there  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  Coffee 
grows  wild  in  the  greeteel  alNmdanoe»  and  with  fsw  exceptions,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  It,  although  it  is  of  yeiy  soperior  qniditf  « 
CSioooUte  is  the  prevalent  drink  of  the  natirea,  whi^  aoooonto  lor 
Uieir  neglecting  the  cultivatioTi  of  oofTeo. 

Jiice  grows  Inxuriantly,  and  one  single  sowing  yields  two  large 
crops  without  any  additional  labor.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  of  the 
isthmna  for  eoMMi  is  heyond  question,  and  the  army  worm  is  entirely 
unknown  there,  h  la  oiltiinited  bat  little,  aa  there  areno  gins  in  tae 
country,  with  the  abgle  exception  of  one  at  Acayuoam. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  valuable  vr  rrctnble  dyes  found  on  the 
isthmus  would  fill  a  volume.  The  iridiLii  lit''  is  indigenous  there. 
Also  the  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  and  the  Alorus  tinctoria  of  Linnieus, 
wMch  yields  the  dye  known  as  "  old  fustic,"  are  in  great  abundance. 
We  cannot  in  this  paper  envmerate  tbe  tenth  part  of  the  Talnable 
vegetable  productions  of  the  isthmus,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Williams'  work,  entitled  The  hihmvg  of  Tehuantepec. 

Every  knomi  species  of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  isthmus  in  tlie 
greatest  abundance.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  ddlidona  flavor,  nutritive  qualities,  and  abundant 
growth,  suoh  as  the  ehioo^potey  lononoillo,  orange,  chayote,  coooi^ 
nut,  lemon,  pine-apple,  (sometimea  ibnnd  weighing  15  Iba.,)  melon, 
mamcy,  chiraymoga,  citron,  mango,  banana,  plantain,  gUAva,  and 
pomegranate  ;  also  the  sweet  potato  and  yam. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  in  a  short  paper,  of  the 
boundless  vegetable  riches  that  nature  has  lavished  upon  iJie  Isthmus 
of  Tebaanteneoi  As  if  designed  to  be  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
ft  teems  witn  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  oflera  Inducements  to  emi- 

?'ation  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist,  when  the  rights  of  the 
ehuantcpoc  Riil-road  Company  are  fully  established.  Whf?t  that 
isthmns  will  become  in  the  hands  of  the  enterpriBing  citizt  ns  of  our 
Hepublic,  it  is  not  difhcult  to  foresee.  In  the  liands  of  Mexico  it  will 
never  be  anything.  She  prssidee  over  it  like  the  dog  over  the  hay 
in  the  mangei^-^mwilling  and  unable  to  use  it  herself,  or  to  let  others 
use  it.  But  it  must  and  will  be  onrs  ;  and  in  our  hands  it  will  be 
put  to  those  valuable  u<^ps  for  -v^hrch  God  intended  it. 

We  did  intend  in  this  pn[>er  to  give  some  account  of  the  faunay 
the  inhabitants,  the  towns,  productive  industry,  and  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  btlnnus  of  Tehnantepec ;  but  tiiese  snlnects 
would,  eaeh  of  them,  oeoupv  an  ordinary  paper,  and  we  must,  there- 
fcro,  reaerre  them  for  another  Ume. 
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V -PUBUC  LANDS  OP  TEXAS. 

Dear  Sir  : 

By  aa  estimate  made  at  the  General  Laud  Office  of  the  United  States 
M  Wtthiiigton,  the  present  arM  of  Texts  is  151,885,440  Mres,  equal 
to  387^2 1  s<  luaie  miles.  Bj  onr  land  office  it  is  estimated  at  a  higher 
figure.  The  amount  alreutly  grjirite<1  is  about  sixty  or  sixty-fiYe 
millions  of  acres,  though  only  4'2,«»28,n8  acres  have  been  assessed, 
and  45.*234/)87  acres  have  been  }»atented  and  returned  for  patent — 
fihowmg  a  balance  of  litleen  or  twenty  lailiions  of  acres  that  are  jet 
cither  ummTejed  or  sot  retumed  for  patent  Owing  to  the  genmd 
anxiety  to  obtain  patents  on  surv^ed  lands^  the  general  belief  is,  that 
these  fifleen  or  tweatjr  ndUions  of  acres  are  yet  unlocated  in  great 
part.  If  so,  there  remains  yet  nhout  ]  10,000,000  of  arrr^  in  the  state 
j^ubjeot  to  location,  and  about  110,000,000  or  95,000,000  more  than 
all^  the  land  claims  yet  issued  bythe  various  authorities  that  have 
eiialed  in  this  state  will  oover.  There  is,  then,  an  immense  field  for 
the  location  of  lands^  and  an  opportunity  fbr  the  inTestment  of  money 
hi  them,  which  was  never  better  than  at  ttie  present  moment. 
cans**  heretofbre  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  our 
government's  stability,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  many  land 
dainiii  otTered  in  the  markets,  that  investments  were  not  desirable, 
fint  now  that  anueiatlon  has  establfahed  the  perpetuity  of  onr  goTem- 
ment,  and  various  acts  of  our  legislature  and  deoiaions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  have  decided  the  validity  of  many  of  our  large  land  daims, 
and  fixed  the  requisite  necessary  to  the  validity  of  most  others, 
the  uncertainties  in  both  eases  may  now  be  avoided  by  any  one 
lu^quainted  with  our  land  system,  so  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  lands  subject  to  location  at  pr^ent,  piobably  one-third,  or 
thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres,  are  fully  equal  to  that  already 
occnpied.  On  the  vacant  lands  are  known  to  be  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
cr»pper,  gypsum,  <kc..  and  vast  quantities  of  excellent  limestone,  sand- 
sloue,  granite,  slate,  and  other  kinds  of  building  stone.  Of  the  re- 
mainiDg  two-thirds  yet  subjeet  to  looatlon,  nearly  all  of  it  is  well 
adaptad  to  pasturage,  and  but  little  of  it  is  the  absolute  desert  it  is 
thought  to  be  by  many.  The  desert  pafti  are  imly  about  the  heads  of  the 
Hi  V*  r  Colorado,  Brazos  and  Bed  River,  and  some  districts  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  thirty  or  thirty-fivc  millions  of 
splendid  filming  lands  yet  subject  to  location  lie  mainly  within  the 
parsllels  of  thirty  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  nortli  latitude,  which  ia 
tfie  true  cotton  region — that  the  countries  west  of  Texas  within  these 
pnralb  ls  are  not  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  climates* — the  certainty  that  these  lands  will  very 
soon  come  into  market  is  manifest  It  should  be  considered,  too, 
that  there  are  now  about  3,000,000  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  in- 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  per  oent  every  ten  years ;  that 
whhdn  dMt  time  (the  next  ten  years)  a  home  and  lands  to  coltiTate 
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must  be  fount!  for  another  million  of  them,  and  that  the  old  states 
can  uccummodate  but  few  more  of  them  in  their  present  pursuita 
prolitably ; — ^tlie  conclusioii  is  reuooable,  I  think  ineviuble^  tiiat 
Texas,  and  paitlcularlj  that  part  of  it  under  eonsideration,  must  fill  up 
yery  rapidly.  The  demand  for  new  land  must  continue  to  increaasu 
It  is  estimated  by  well  informed  gentlemen,  that  the  increase  of  pop»>. 
latioTi  last  year  wus  not  less  than  about  150,000 — of  whom,  probably, 
one-half  were  slaves.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  extravagant,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  an  immense  immigration  eame  to  Texas  last 
year,  and  that  the  tide  is  yearly  increasmg,  and  that  too,  in  the  &oa 
of  short  orops  tiie  last  two  or  three  years,  especially  the  last.  These 
considerations,  with  the  increase  of  information  in  regard  to  this  state, 
its  superior  advantages  in  regard  of  soil,  cliuiatL',  salubrity  and  valu- 
able productiuuij,  with  the  removal  of  objections  on  the  score  of 
society  and  morals,  will  undoubtedly  soon  fill  it  up  with  an  entev- 
prising  and  energetic  population. 

If  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Rail-road  is  ever  really  built,  it  must 
pass  tlirough  the  centre  of  this  territory,  now  totally  unoccupied,  and 
various  branches  must  ieave  tiie  main  road  in  this  territury,  thus 
causing  towns,  and  perhaps  cities,  to  be  built  in  it.  These  branches 
will  cooneot  various  points  on  the  fpHf  coast,  and  other  pomts  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  The  probability  that  a  road  will  be  built  to  the 
Pacific,  commencing  either  at  Memphis,  New^Orlesns,  or  Vicksbu^ 
iflvery  strong;  and  all  uf  these  roads  will  proceed  to  El  Paso,  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  most  eligiljle  route.  CouscMiiiently 
the  road  muHt  finally  pass  tluuugii  this  upper  Biazos  and  (.  uiorado 
country,  as  it  is  by  a  vast  diflerence  the  most  level  and  practicable 
route ;  and  if  it  commence  either  at  Vlcksbui|{  or  Mempliis,  it  will 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  best  part  of  the  nnoccupi^  territoiy 
above  alluded  to.  As  it  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  •/reat 
cotton-pruducing  belt  of  country,  planters  would  soon  croNvd  the  land 
near  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Chiua  and  other 
eastein  countries  with  raw  cotton^— and  manufactoriea  would  soon  be 
erected  upon  every  eligible  spot,  to  supply  the  same  markets  with  the 
manu&ctured  goods  they  may  need. 

Were  this  road  ]  nilt,  the  count r}^  near  it  not  only  in  Texas,  but  all 
along  the  whole  lengtli  of  it.  would  be  densely  populated  l>y  the 
time-saving  and  eut*;rprisirig  people  of  the  whole  JSouth.  It  can  tasUy 
be  shown,  that  it  would  save  to  the  planter  of  this  region,  nearly,  u 
not  quite,  half  a  year  on  an  average,  whicb»  without  this  road,  would 
be  lost  beibre  he  could  get  his  crop  to  any  market.  It  would  soon 
become  an  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  unexf^nifU'd  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  miucs  of  New-Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  Souora.  and 
of  Other  Mexiam  states,  would  become  accessible,  and  would  yield  uu 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  not  now  dreamed  of*  Galifomia  and 
Oregon  would  also  yield  much  more,  because  many  more  would  rush 
thither  over  the  road  to  assist  in  reaping  the  golden  harvest. 

These  facts  and  considerations  I  think,  demonstrate  that  invest- 
ments In  lands  in  this  unoccupied  tenilory  will  prove  emiaenUy 
protiiuble. 
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T  append  a  calculation  of  the  cApabilitiet  of  Texas,  based  upon  the 

observed  rmilts  of  planting  hitherto. 

Of  the  151,885,440  acres  in  the  whole  state,  say  that  only  half  U 
adapted  to  cultivation, — the  other  half  being  waste,  or  suited  only  to 
iMstunige.  T^m  is  much  too  laive  an  allowance  for  poor  land,  but 
I  will  make  it  so.  Of  the  half  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  eultiv^ 
tion,  say  that  one-tenth  is  adapted  to  «!ii<Tar: — 7,594,272  acres, 
pnv^irinL'  nn  average  of  a  half  hogshead  per  acre,  cqnal  to  . 
8,il»4,l;i«3  hogsheads,  worth  at  $40  per  hogshead,  $151,»b5,440. 
Allow  one-quarter  to  cotton,  it  is  18,985,600  acres,  producing  s&y 
500  pounds  per  acre,  as  a  general  aTerage  one  year  with  another, 
thou^  I  think  this  holow  the  truth,  88  our  best  eotton  lands  will 
brine;  from  8,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  poorest  seldom  less 
than  400  Ihs..  ;ind  of  good  seasons  often  rising  to  2.000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Allowing  1,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  bnle,  the  aiimnnt  is  6,32S,5f^0 
bales,  worth  at  |25  per  bale,  $158,214,000.  Allow  one-tenth  to 
eom,  7,504,272  acres,  producing  25  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
180,856,800  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  buahi  1,  worth  %94,038,400.  I 
have  not  known  com  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel  in  fourteen  yoars' 
re^sidence,  taking  tht-  average  of  a  whole  season.  One-tenth  in  wheat, 
7.594.272  acres,  producing  iitYeeu  bushels  jilm-  acre,  amounting  to 
113,914,080  bushels,  worth  $1  per  bushel,  jt> 113,914,080.  Fifteen 
bosbels  per  acre  is  tlie  lowest  estimate  of  wheat  produced  per  acre 
that  1  liave  heard  of— 40  bushels  are  often  gathered.  Another  tenth 
in  oats  and  rye,  7,594,272  acres,  10  bushels  per  acre,  75,942,720 
bushol>,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to  ^f^7.97 1 ,300.  There 
remain  three  and  one-half-tenths,  equal  to  37,579,952  acres,  for  pota- 
toes, turnips,  orchards,  gardens,  woods,  vineyards,  but  these  may  be 
left  out  of  the  present  calculation  as  not  yielding  much  to  external 
commerce.  Many  of  these  things  would  be  Tory  valuable,  however. 
Rice  could  be  grown  very  well  in  some  places,  as  also  could  oranges, 
bannnas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  <S:e.  An  immense 
quantity  of  Hue  timber  can  bo  obtained  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
portion  of  the  country,  and  any  quantity  uf  live  uuk  may  be  got  in 
the  •outhem  and  westom  partSi  and  as  high  up  the  Brazoa  as  the 
Crossing  of  Shack1eford*a  Tml,  and  perhaps  higher.  Cedar,  mezquit, 
bcNS  d*arc,  and  other  timber,  also  abound  in  many  places.  Silk  cul- 
ture could  doul)tlei5s  be  sucecs.*«fully  pursued  on  the  lower  Sabine  and 
Nueces.  The  fish  and  (»ysters  of  the  coast  might  be  made  a  sotirec 
of  considerable  trade  and  revenue.  The  mines  have  been  alluded  to, 
though  little  is  known  of  them  except  their  existence.  Coal  is  abun> 
dant  at  many  points. 

Let  us  see  how  many  people  will  be  required  to  cultivate  this  land. 
Say,  15  acres  arc  a  fair  quantity  of  land  per  hand  as  a  general  ave- 
Tn^(^ )  «nv  tint  seven-tenths  of  the  half  capable  of  eultivation  are  culti- 
vated. This  amounts  to  53,159,904  acres — to  3.543,904  laborers  j 
and  30  acres  to  each  horse  to  plow  would  give  1,771,907  plow- 
horses.  If  there  were  two  other  persons  to  every  laborer,  (i.  e.  chil- 
dren  or  women,)  the  number  would  be  10,630,982.  Probably  an 
equal  number  would  be  engaged  in  Internal  and  external  oommensei 
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the  learned  professions,  manufactures,  and  varioos  other  oocupatioiis, 
making  a  total  of  21,263,904,  or  one  penon  to  about  e^ery  seven  audi 
a  half  acres  of  knd.  Some  ootmtriea  snstain  one  person  to  every  two 

or  three  acres  of  land.    At  this  rate  Texas  could  sustain  scvcnty-fiTe 

or  fifty  millions.    Estimating  the  population  at  2 1 ,263,964,  and  the 

average  amount  of  cotton  goods  consumed  hy  each  at  thirty  yards,  it 

would  require  637,916,920  yards ;  to  make  whidi  would  require 

212,639,040  pounds^  or  three  yards  per  pound,  of  ootton,  equal  to 

581,600  bales,  at  iS5  per  bale,  vortb  $18,280«975.  Tbis  would 

leave  for  foreign  oonsumptkmand  for  manu&oturea,  6,769,960,  worfii 

$144,924,025.    If  each  person  consumes  30  lbs.  of  suirar,  the  amount 

18  637,918.920  lbs.,  equal  to  637,919  hf>p"^honds,  worth  at  HO  each, 

1^25,516,700,  leaving  for  export  3,150,217  lihds.,  worth  $126,248,080. 

The  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c^  would  probably  be  all  oonaumed  in  Uio 

oountry.  But  sugar  ana  ootton  alone  yield  the  enomious  sum  of  |S71< 

173,705  worth  for  export — a  sum  nearly  double  the  present  exports  of 

th^  whole  V.  States !  And  the  imj)ort  trade  would  equal,  or  cxfppfl  this 

large  sum.  In  the  above  calculation  are  not  included  the  fruits,  rattle, 

hoas,  horses,  molasses,  mines,  and  the  increased  value  given  to  cotton 

and  other  raw  materials  by  processes  of  manufacture.   This  magnifi* 

cent  result  is  entirely  widSn  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  probably  it 

will  be  consummated  in  no  very  long  period  of  time.  Compared 

with  stich  immense  annual  returns  of  afrrieultural  wealth,  the  mines 

.  ...» 
nf  ralif.irnia  an;  piH>r :  and  while  the  gold  is  constjintly  diminishing, 

caret ui  husbandry  will  be  annually  increasing  the  fertility  of  Texan 

fields.  Immense  beds  of  marl,  g^^psum  ana  lime,  wUl  enable  the 

fiurmers  to  keep  up  their  fields  at  httle  expense. 

RSOAPITULATION. 

Ar«a  of  statr.  ■erM..T91,8SM4S 

One  bair  tillable   "    ..  75,942.720 

Devoted  to  cotuin  icutiis  18,985.680 

"      to  sugar...  •  .....l       "       "    ..  7,594,273 

"     to  corn  1      «*      •*  7,5»4,]I7S 

"     towbMt  1  •*  7,W4,«YS 

«      toryeandoats  1       "       "    ..  7,594,272 

8ii»U  crops,  potatOM,  gardens,  4c  27,.'i79,952 

Pradneiag  cotum  bales..    6,33^..^60.....,,....vtlQe..t  158,214,000 

«        sogu  bhds...    3,794,136  •  151,665,440 

'*        com  bush...  189, 856,^00   "  94.928,400 

•*        whMt   *    .-113,914,080   ..  113,914,090 

«•       rye  aiMl  Milk   *   ..  75,942,7550   ..  37,971,360 

Small  crops  all  eonsumed. 

rOK  XXruttTATlUK  AND  XAttUriCTUItB. 

OodM..-*  b«lea..9^m,MQ.  tBh«..eU4,9«4.09S 

 bhdi...3,15^7   lt!n^2tFin>0 


Total  iS7M7S,T0S* 

The  population  of  Texas,  in  the  revolution  of  1836,  was  supposed 
to  be  between  '2:kO00  an.J  30.000  ;  in  1848,  was  about  140,000;  in 
1860,  about  200,000.    The  population  now  is  about  3.50,000. 


*  We  preMuae  tlmt  our  Texas  fncml  tnaaiM  that  t)ie><<  calculatiooa  will  be  realised  wheo  tka 
population  of  th«  Vnltod  Stataa  ahall  b« aa  4mm  aa  ibat  vf  Gkiaa, aad  Mttaad  m  fur  at  •*  BMNriAat 
dMtiny "  will  dlov II.  Aftar  att,hoipaf«r,lllt«aaa«rlaMtiliiMgh  •  MUtaiaaa  aaN*  iha 
fittaia^llo. 
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1.— THE  BUCiAJlrCANE  PLANT,  SEED  CANK,  ^c. 

Tni  sup'ar-cane  {Saccliarinum  nffinnarum)  cla<»ee<l  in  botany  as  being  a  ge" 
BUS  of  the  Triandria  digunia,  i»  a  gigantic  member  of  tb«  Graminea  tribe ;  aud,  in 
tS\  its  ebaraeteri,  Is  tnauDitably  one  of  the  meet  tmportaot  plants  afTorded  v»  bjr 
B  houiitiful  Providence.  Otio  of  'li  jiroducts,  sugar,  is  so  extensively  used,  and  is 
in  ever^  way  sucb  a  blessing  to  mankind,  tbat  every  exertion  shoold  be  made  to 
•apply  u  to  our  poorer  fellow^emitttret  at  at  cheap  a  rate  a*  possible. 

It  i:»  U6*?d  in  every  possible  way:  for  swpf  truing  and  rendering  palatable  ntim- 
berless  dishe<)  and  liquids,  and  in  making  synips  which  sweeten,  thicken,  and  pre 
•erve  the  vegetal) le  juices  tbat  are  made  use  or  in  medfeine.  Fmits  are  boiled  ]tt 
pyrup,  and  kept  under  the  name  of  preserves,  or  ^  :if  ii  voyages  to  all  parts  nf  tho 
known  worki.  It  is  aweU*Mcertained  fact,  tbat  man  cannot  onlv  exist,  but  abso- 
lutely become  stoat  and  bealtby,  on  sngar  and  water  alone.  This  was  endenoed 
by  the  crew  of  a  shif)  lu  iriLMiig  homo  a  cargo  of  sugar  :  she  encountered  sundry 
dwasten,  which*  together  with  caUns,  delayed  her  so  long  on  her  voyage,  that  all 
proviflOtts  were  eooanmed,  and  the  crew  were  obliged  to  ha^e  reconrM  to  dm 
sugar  on  boanl  ;  this  not  only  sustained  the  men,  but  actually  quite  i  n  *  J  t!iem  of 
the  scurvy,  which  bad  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  crew  previous  to  tbuir  being 
fedaeed  to  tins,  tbefir  htt  and  most  prorideBtial  resonree :  supported  by  this  agre^ 
able  aliment,  they  reached  their  port  in  safety.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  su^ ;  whiUt  its  nutritions  and  fattening 
4}in1itiea  are  abundantly  shown  on  «rmj  sngar  eatato  In  the  world.  Howeter,  aa 
this  admit*  of  no  doubl,  I  need  not  dwell  on  ao  clear  a  fact.  Sugar  is  also  an  ei- 
c^leot  antiseptic,  much  more  powerful  than  even  sea-salt ;  whiut,  again,  it  is  re- 
eoniDeiided  by  Orfila,  aa  an  snBdoto  to  the  poison  of  Terdigris  and  oxide  of 
copper. 

Nor  are  its  admirable  qoalities  appreciated  by  mankind  alone;  for  the  very 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  aod  nameroiu  raphes  and  flies,  delight  m 

ile  gweetneas  and  fatten  under  its  influence. 

A  must  absurd  and  vulgar  prejudice  onoe  prevailed  against  the  ose  of  sngar  ia 
my  quantity :  it  was  saia  to  he  nnwholeaome,  to  breed  worms  in  the  stomach « to 
injure  the  teeth,  to  cause  nausea,  (  :  whereas  undoubted  experience  hn^  Jfiii  Dii- 
strated  that  its  ^ects  are  diamvtrically  opposite  to  all  this;  as  nothing  can  be 
aaore  wholeaome,  mere  destmettira  to  worms,  teas  injurions  to  the  teeth,  or  leaa 
calculated  to  produce  nausea.  WhenoTer  nan^a  is  produced,  it  invariably  arises, 
not  from  the  sugar,  but  from  the  vile  trash  mixed  up  with  it  tinder  the  gcnenU 
Mune  of  sweetmeats  or  sugar-plnma.  Shotild  any  one  donht  this  latter  fiwt,  an  analf> 
ai«  of  these  articles,  taken  from  any  confectioner's  abop,  will  readily  prove  it. 

As  a  primary  principle,  we  desire  to  obtain  year  after  year,  from  a  given  qnaa^ 
lityef  land,  the  largest  poasibleamoattt  of  first  quality  sugar,  at  the  least  possihla 
et[>eiiditureof  time,  lal>or,  and  money.  Such  results  can  only  be  hoped  for  when 
the  canes  to  be  manufactured  are  brought  to  the  mill  iu  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
ease  plant  can  arrive  at,  when  the  manafteturing  apparatus  is  oa  the  moat  ap* 
provMl  principles,  and  when  the  process  of  manufacture  iaskflfiilly,  aeieadfiodlj, 
economically,  and  cleanly  conducted  in  all  its  branches. 

We  aee,  then,  that  soeeess  depends  on  three  distinct  cireumstaneea  operating  ia 
n:,'-i)n;  failure  in  one  of  which  will  n  i  taialy  caute  a  decided  loss  more  or  least 
perhaps  so  considerable  as  to  stamp  tlie  whole  affair  as  a  vain  attempt. 

The  firat  of  these  cirBumstanees,  therefore.reouirea  that  I  should  wow  die  paeii* 
liar  organization  of  the  cane  plant  and  tho  conditions  under  which  the  saccharine 
or  ciysiaUizable  principle  is  elaborated  and  secreied  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  variatioaa  inaioalMl  by  the  aaecbaroraeter.  together  with  the  disappointroenta 
continually  expressed  by  planters  in  regard  to  cane  juice,  prove  how  littl  "  this 
subject  ia  understood  by  the  planting  body,  and  how  highly  necessary  it  is  for 
them  to  Mtend  fo  so  imf tortant  a  eonstderatmn. 

When  we  reflect  tli  it  i m  ■  j  ii( f  li  is  Ik  .  ri  known  to  sli  'w  twelve  degrees  by 
Beam^'s  saccharometer,  and  yet  very  frequently  arrives  in  the  boiling*house  at  sis 
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dagree*  oaly,  and  very  rarely  indeed,  higher  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  we  moat 
be  atraek  at  the  enonmrnaleaa  nialdaed  by  A*  phmlar. 

But  to  go  further.  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  ascertained  in  any  satisfactory 
manner,  what  degree  of  ricUneaa  cane  juice  can  be  broogbt  toby  a  raUonai  aTitem 
of  cultivation :  90  per  oent.  may  be  iti  mazinram ;  bat  I  am  teemed  to  think  not 

What  Mr.  Crawford  saya  of  average  cane  jaico  (in  Java)  yielding  25  per  cent,  of 
■agar,  is,  without  queslion,  a  most  palpable  absordity  ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter : 
beeiden,  I  ha<e  elearlr  aaeertaiaed  (on  anthorl^  of  the  beat)  that  14  per  oeot.  k 
there  considcriMl  liigh ;  the  average  being  only  10  per  cent.  However,  leaving 
this  point  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  I  beUeve  enough  has  been  said  lo  prove  how 
kapera^Tely  an  improvement  m  denaaded  in  oar  svstem  of  eolthnuioiii  sod  I 

wnuKI  earne:<t1y  desire  the  atlOOtiOllof  the  plottthlg  OOdj  tO  tho  mMCko  I  Om 
about  to  make  on  the  sulyect. 
It  most  be  very  apporeot  to  every  one.  Iho  neat  infloeoeo  whieh  partieolor  loila, 

clitnates,  and  seasons  exercise  on  the  prowtn  and  development  of  so  sensitive  a 
plant  as  the  sugar-cane ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  more  perfect  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  natnreof  aaflh  iafloonooa,  the  greater  aaaaraoeo  have  we  of  the  soooees 
of  oar  operadons. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  domonstrate  the  causes  which  materially  affeot 
the  growth  of  tho  cane,  its  proper  devdopment,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  juicea. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  it  is  requisite  that  I  should  glance  at  tho  vegetable 
economy  of  the  plant,  its  structure,  and  the  oaode  iu  which  it  extracts  substances 
fermtng  sap  from  tlio  toil,  by  meant  of  its  roots ;  also,  at  the  mannerin  which  this 
sap  circulate:*,  and  is  transwrmod  by  the  action  uf  the  !>-aves  ami  other  green  parts 
into  nourishment  befittinc  tho  plant,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  imder  which 
ti»  sacoharine  or  wystalmwMo  matter  la  dopositod  in  iho  oella,in  the  greateet 
abuodailOO*  In  elucidating  these  points,  I  wi»h  it  to  be  distinctly  understoud  that 
I  avail  myaelf  of  the  opiuious  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  org>iuio  chemistry, 
&e.,  (such  as  Liebig,  Itospafl.  and  others,)  with  which  I  entirely  agrees  as  I  ajodl 
en<Ieavi)rtn  abbreviate  and  flimplifv  thfin,  losuit  tho ohmolflr of  tUM  WOrk«  With* 


Every  pbnler  koowi  that  tho  oano  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  tho  eano 

itself;  which  are  usually  the  few  upper  juiiitB  of  ihe  jtlaiit  nearest  the  leaves,  com- 
monly designated  "  the  cane  top.'*  But  someiitnes  tlie  whole  cane  is  cut  up  io 
pioeoB,  and  planted  ont;  as  every  part  Imving  a  perfect  eye  or  bod  will  spring  forth 
a  plant 

TIm  cai>o<tttting,  which  ia  used  for  planting,  may  bo  either  one,  two,  or  mora 
Joints  of  the  eano  itaelf,  taken  limm  any  part  of  the  eane  stalk ;  as  eaoh  joint  po» 

sesses  one  eye  or  bud.  On  being  planted,  these  eyen  nhoot  forth;  and  at  tha 
same  time  a  number  of  roots  are  thrown  out  around  the  whole  circle  of  each  joint, 
whieh  aervo  to  aopply  the  young  plants  with  saatenanee  until  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  throw  out  roots  of  their  own. 

It  appeata  that,  by  depriving  the  canen^utting  of  these  roots,  the  young  shoota 
wfll  oontfarae  gnming  for  oometioM,  and  then  die  away  before  they  have  Decome 
strong  enough  to  form  roots  of  thohroWn.  For  experiment,  place  some  pieces  of 
cane  amongst  mouldy  straw,  in  a  moiat  and  hot  place,  and  in  a  few  days  delicate 
looti  will  appear  in  abondaoee  from  the  joints;  eat  off  these  fibres  neatly  with  a 
ponlcaifb  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long,  taking  caro 
Wit  to  shake  orrraiove  thepiecesof  cane:  walch  if  further  roots  appear,  and  if  so, 
mt  off  the  fibres,  as  before. 

During  this  time  the  bud-*  will  have  sprang  forth  and  be  growing  fast ;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  roots  are  removed,  theshooia 
begin  gradually  to  wither  away,  and  will  finally  din ;  notwithstanding  all  the  caro 
they  may  in  other  respects  receive.  This  goes  to  show,  that,  although  tho  pieces  of 
cane  which  are  plauteil  abound  in  soear,  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.,  yet  those  alone 
cannot  support  the  young  shoots;  which  also  require  the  absolute  presence  of 
roots,  to  supply,  by  their  peculiar  action,  that  kind  of  sap  which  I  shall  call  "  as- 
cending sap  being  a  watery  solution  of  earthy  salts.  Now,  in  the  cane,  this  sap 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  emanating  from  the  piece  of  cane  planted,  until  the  young 
■prottts  or  shoots  become  furnished  with  perfect  roots  of  their  own,  when  tbo 
aarent  piece  dies  away,  and  gradually  decays.  The  sprouting  of  the  eye,  there- 
nra,  is  simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  roots ;  and  both  combined,  constitute 
Oo  ollbrt  mode  bj  the  cane  to  reproduM  itMl£ 
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WUh  the  formatioa  of  a  leaf  or  leaves,  a  now  actioa  commeaces,  (it  may  be 
lentMd  •  trunfermation  of  organio  sabstaoces,)  hf  which  that  watery  aolntioB  of 
earthy  salL*  constituting  th"  rt^ceoding  is  6rst  trans  milted  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaire«,  where  it  uadergues  ati  elaburatioa  whicb  changes  its  character.  The  func- 
tions of  leaves  and  other  green  parta  of  plants  are  to  abaorb  cartaooie  aeid,  and  by 
the  aid  of  -  I  r  li^ht  and  tnoi-^tnrf  tn  nppropriate  its  carbon  :  henco  they  are  called 
**  organs  of  o^aimilation."  Oa  ihe  tir^t  formation  of  tbe  leaves,  these  functions  oom» 
mence :  they  are  at  first  more  particnlarly  emploTod  is  tfioir  own  davolopment ; 
afterward' Ml  the  f  TinntiDn  of  woody  fibre  uod  otfaar  attbatniwoa  neeiwry  for  tho 
general  purpoites  of  the  plant. 

HtTiog  already  mentioned  the  aap,  whi^  T  have  detimated  the  tfseending  sap. 

in  rnntrnrlistinctinn  to  the  JtfScendiiig  sap,  it  better  to  (H'^ct^s  tlic  impnrr,Trir  ^u!)- 
iect  oi  lU  circulation  and  chemical  transformarionfi  at  once,  than  to  deter  it  longer. 
It  is  of  eonneohvfaMia  that  the  roots  are  immediately  conneoted  widi  thesapvesMlsi 
which  receive  atirl  triin=;rnit  thn  pnp  thrna;7liout  the  whole  plant:  but  thu  is  not 
all ;  for  tbe  sap-vesseU  are  ot  two  classes,  viz;  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  and  the 
deeeandiog  sap-vessels;  both  oommnnieeting  wiA  the varions  ocgnni  of  aiaimikF 

tion.    The  rirc'ilntinn  i'^  n!tio  of  twti  rhnractcrst  the  fifstt  tint Whloh  !■  tanned 
oeUolar,  and  the  second,  that  denominated  vasoolar. 
The  oeltalar  efraoletion  is  tiiat  whiolt  eeooni  wtibtB  Che  oella,  and  preeeals  A# 

appearance  rif  two  contiguous  but  unmixed  currrnt^  mnning  in  opposite  direo> 
taoQS ;  the  vascular  circulatioQ,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  that  which  occora  in  the  vascop 
Inr  aeterark,  and  exIdbitB  only  one  eontiaaoiu  oorreot  in  every  pert  of  tbe  tabnUv 
Teesub.  The  well-eslablished  fact  of  tho  power  |M)H-iD5v  1  hy  vi  getablo  mera- 
bnuies,  of  aspiring  and  expiring  surrounding  liquids,  uxplainit  the  means  whereby 
wmeh.  eireolation  Is  kept  np.  The  roots,  than,  supply  a  watery  solution  of  earthy 

saltai  for  sap  nni  teiiJInL:-  to  nrfriiinzo)  tn  tli-»  t^ap- vessels,  thrnrjuh  whicli  it  nsmrids, 
and  is  diffused  even  to  the  very  t-xtremity  ot  the  leaves;  whence  it  returns  (trant> 
Sutiuai  into  a  sap  fcaiiaf  to  u'v^dnize)  through  the  deaoending  sap^vessels  again  to 
the  rooui. 

lin  this  progress  through  the  plant,  the  sap  is  drawn  into  the  different  organs  in 
Boeceesiont  tne  dMirabfo  puts  are  aisiiDilated,  oihev  parts  are  i^jeeted  and  paaa 

on ;  until  at  len::;th,  ihon  whieh rewun anapproprialedf  raaob  the  nmti^  andam 
voided  aa  excrement. 
We  here  find  tbe  roots  perbrminff  two  distinet  Ihnetions,  vfet  ibo  eolleetioa 

an  1  trrm^TTiisaion  of  nutriment,  and  ttie  dischar  -  f  excrement.  To  enable  theOI 
to  perform  these  importhnt  duties,  they  are  found  to  possess  powerful  oigana  of 
aapintiDo,  by  whieh  diey  ii»k  in  dmse  aqaeom  sohrtiona  whicb  eoostitote  ^e 
a-vrendiag  sap;  and  also  other  nrirans,  by  mo  hh  of  which  they  expire  tbr  s!ib- 
ataoces  whidi,  tuwoitoble  or  otherwise,  have  been  rejeoted  by  the  various  organs 
of  assimilation  dirotigh  wbleh  they  have  pasted. 

Most  pe<)p!«i  hnvo  i  i  tn  irketl  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  nomc  roots  cling 
to  rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  gravel,  sand,  bone,  wood,  or  other  substances ;  and  the 
roots  of  the  eaoe  plant,  amongst  others,  wffl  be  fomid  adhering  to  nitrate  fragmeots 
of  gravel,  sand,  wood,  S:/:.,  Tormlng  soil,)  in  the  same  manner:  yet  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty  do  not  consider  that  snch  adhesion  is 
caoeed  by  snetMn;  or,  ia  odier  words,  by  the  powerfid  aspiiation  of  die  rooti^ 
which  alone  produces  that  suctir^n. 

8ooh  is.  in  reality,  the  case,  however ;  and  the  fact  serves  to  show  os,  in  a  forcible 
inamMsr,  dMwonderlhl  power  exerted  by  these  organs  of  aspnrntion.  Bndned  widi 
tlii-  faculty,  the  roots  can  only  extract  nutriment  from  the  soil  through  t)i"  medium 
of  water ;  which  renders  soluble  the  constitQents  whereof  tbe  soil  is  composed.  It 
ia  obvioQS  bow  mnbb  most  depend,  in  enltivation,  not  only  on  die  riehness  of  tbe 
aoil,  but  on  the  supply  of  water  which  is  afforded  the  plant ;  as,  without  an  ample 
•Uowaoce  of  this  essential,  that  richness  cannot  become  soluble  in  sufficient  aban- 
dnoe,  and  consequently  tbe  plant  is  more  or  less  phiohed  for  want  of  nntriment. 
It,  however,  often  occurs  that  the  sufiply  of  water  is  too  great :  this  has  a  tendency 
to  do  iinury  to  the  itugar-cane,  at  particular  periods ;  inasmuch  as  the  cane  may  be 
reqaired  for  sugar  manufacture  when  its  juices  are  from  this  canse  too  aqneona. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  must  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  sap.  and  infln- 
—ye,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  plant:  boweveTf 
tfaa  ooosideration  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of  tbe  lal^leal. 

I  l»TttlbiMfaiial|ydnienbeddMfiMieiiai»oflh«TOOiia»aadaiiplai^ 
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Mcendiog  tap,"  or  "  tap  not  teodiDg  to  oifuuM/'  m  tnosmitted  to  the  Imtm,  ud 
other  perts  of  the  plant,  and  wiJaiy  M  glabawliwi  I17  whieh  it  is  tna Arastd 
into  a  "  sap  tending  lo  organize."  I  wUl  mm,  thewlura,  t— eh  OB  tile  wmamtim 
which  this  traDsibnnation  iaafieotad. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  tueoty-fwir  home mif  belaid  to  be  equally  diTided  ieto 
twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  linurs  of  night ;  consequently  the  leaves  nnd  other 
parts  of  the  eaniH  inhale  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxjgen  daring  twelve 
of  daylight ;  wWst  daring  twelTe  booie  of  viglit  ttmj  ndnde  oxygen  and 
»  carbooic  i\cid. 

Wbibt  light  i«  present,  carbouic  anid  is  absorbed,  and  its  carbon  appropriated : 
%«t  ia'ike  Aeenee  of  light,  the  proeeii dt  uaimSmkm  it  nteeledT  bceaoae  the 

carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  decomposed,  but  is  dissolved  in  the  juices  which  per- 
Tade  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  ascapes  every  moment  throoeh  the  leaves,  &c.  Bot 
whilat  daylisht  is  so  neoesaary  in  this  respect,  it  ie  dso  eqaally  necessary  to  tbe  oa- 
wmilalion  of  hydrocen.  Now,  hydrogen  is  received  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
water ;  which,  by  the  aid  of  light,  it  decomposes  ;  emitting  its  oxygen  and  appro* 
priatins  its  hydrogen.  Again,  oxygen  is  neoessary  to  the  plant ;  dieieiDre  we  flad, 
that  wtiiltit  the  plant  is  absorbing  water  by  the  roots  nud  carlMnio  acid  by  the 
leavesi  and  bv  the  dd  of  light,  decumpoaingboth,  still  the  oxygen  separated  fron» 
*  1  it  aol  wboUy  ethaled;  but  a  portmi  soSeientfiirits  parposes,  is  vetaiBed  and 
lariated,  iiH  are  the  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

fo  oan  imagine  how  large  an  amoant  of  oxygen  ia  set  free  by  plants,  when  we 
Ider  tboqoaiiliCf  of  water  and  eeriyoi^  eeioabaotbed  by  their  different  perls  t 

the  roots,  for  instance,  in  a  moist  soil ,  are  constantly  transmitting  au  abundance  of 
watery  sap;  which  water,  being  decomposed,  seta  tee  Ibe  oxygen  contained. 
With  theotrbooie  add  absotbed,  tbe  Mme  erdotioii  eiwieaoB  itt  deeonporidoa. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  supplied  to  the  atinosphere  h  really  much  greater 
than  the  amoant  derived  from  ii;  aithoagh  theplaot  absorb*  oxygen  irom  the  at- 
raoaphere  at  nighL  The  deoonpoidtion  of  canouo  aeid  ia  no  sooeer  enesied  by 
want  of  light,  than  a  true  chemical  {)roces3  commences;  in  consequence  of  the 
aetioB  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  the  organic  sabstancee  composing  the  leaves, 
oftiieplBBt. 

This  brief  and  simple  ezplanatioOf  Itfiink,  render.')  it  clear,  that  it  is  through  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbonic  add,  that  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  are 
obtained  bj  the  plantT  ttese  aarvbg  to  uuuetitule  Ae  daaeeMiing  sap — "  a  sap 
tending  to  organize." 

Attached  to  each  joint  of  tbe  cane  plant  is  one  lea^  wboae  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
anpply  dabonlad  sap  (or  sap  compnaed  of  earthy  adta,  nitrogen,  dte.,  Uended 
with  carbon,  oxygen,  niid»  hydrogon)  to  the  various  cellular  and  vawiilar  organs 
existing  in  that  iomt;  it  therefore  luilows,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  it  the  joint  be 
deprived  of  ila  leaf  before  tbii  hasoompletod  ila  fnaedoaa,  eoaddevabte  foss  and 
injury  must  accrue  to  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  then  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
the  notriment  its  organs  can  derive  from  the  already  exhausted  sap  descending 
ftoBi  IIm  joint  innaeiUately  above  ic.  Heoee  we  find  tiMt  by  depriving  a  joint  at 
Ila  leaf,  that  joint  isnever  fully  developed,  but  becomes  contracted  and  imperfect. 
Here  we  see  the  necessitv  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they 
hnvoporlbraMdIlMirenM;  when  we  theMieel  k/KmmcB  of  tiie  oxygen  of  im 
air  prodoeei  acfaange  in  their  oolor,  vid  ibowa  tint tfiaj  nay  be  ttnuvmi  wUk 
aafi^. 

Pianlan  nre  very  nmeh  in  tbe  lialdt  of  planting  oaaea  loo  closely  together; 

which  again  leads  them  on  to  "trash"  those  canes  too  heavily  :  id  esf,  to  strip  off 
by  hand  the  leaves  of  tbe  cane  plant,  in  ocder  to  allow  air  and  light  to  penetrate. 

Bfeeli  intelligence,  surely,  is  not  reqnired  to  oonvinoe  one  tint  aneb  a  praetien 
is  erroneous,  and,  indeed,  pregnant  with  evil  consequences.  Only  fancy  rich 
land  planted  with  cane*  in  rows  bat  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  grow  up  so 
deae  and  tangled  tisetn  perm  eannot  wdlt  between  tlie  row*  widMnit  great  diS- 
enlty,  and  are  so  dense  that  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  ;  then  con.iider  the  mur^e 
pnnued  by  the  planter  t  he  aenda  in  laborers,  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  orders  to 
*'tnib  iMavily  or  in  other  word*,  to  strip  oiBT,  not  only  every  dry  leaf,  bnt  aim 
every  green  leaf — except  juHt  the  few  top  ones — so  that  the  mihendile  canes  are 
left  in  woful  plight— naked  and  wretchea  in  appearance,  and  rendered  quite  in- 
capable of  peiieetly  developing  several  jofartt  in  eadieaii. 

8nw^  Si  iulJligl  wa  ne  kagec  p— eewh  m  hrailoMl  aoMial 
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V^bej  reflect  oq  the  simple,  thongh  neceMary  requirements  of  the  plant  to  he 
oollrmtitd,  tbej  will  find  tint  eeoBomy  of  time,  Uibor,  and  money,  nd  immmtt 
qoantity  and  quality  of  produce,  will  result  from  a  change  of  prnctice. 

We  often  bear  of  "  cane  seed and  latterly  u  very  earnest  inquiry  vras  set  on 
foot  with  a  ti«fr  to  decide  the  nueitioa  tvbether  the  sngar-cane  is  really  raised 
from  seed  in  nny  part  nf  the  world,  or  not;  which  terminated,  I  believe,  in  estab^ 
liahing  the  fact  of  there  bt-iug  no  ooontry  known  wherein  the  cane  is,  at  present, 
niMd  from  seed ;  whatever  may  have  mm  case  in  earlier  ages.  BffViB  Ed- 
wards, in  his  work  on  the  West  Indies,  says;  In  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of 
tfas  East,  it  is  easily  raised  /ram  the  teed."  Baferring,  accordingly,  to  Bruce'a 
Tmwia,    we  find,"  he  says : 

About  four  miles  from  this  is  the  village  of  Nizelet  el  Arab,  consisting  of 
miserable  bat*.  Here  begin  large  plantations  of  sagur-cane,  the  first  we  had  yet 
wmm,  Tboy  were  loading  boats  wMi  tteaa  Id  carry  tu  Cuiro.  I  proenred  from 
them  M  mmy  as  I  desired.  The  canes  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter. *  '  *  I  was  surprised  at  finding  this  plant  in  soch  a  state  of  perfection 
ae  for  to  tfao— rttward.  Wo  are  now  in  latHndo  ti»— IjHihf  degwes,  and  noth- 
ins  could  be  more  bnantiful  and  perfect  than  the  canes  were.  T  apprehemi  iliry 
were  originaUy  a  plant  of  the  old  continent,  and  transported  to  the  new  upon  its 
tetdimMrory ;  because,  here,  in  Keypt,  they  grow  from  seed.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  do  so  in  Brazil;  but  they  have  been,  in  all  times,  the  prr>ducf«  of  Ki:vpt.'* 

Such  is  Brace's  assertion,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  proof  positive  of 
db»       being  raisodftooiSMd ! 

Porter  repeats  the  argument  of  the  cane  not  being  a  native  of  America,  as  it  is 
there  never  found  to  perfect  its  seed ;  whilst  (on  the  authority  of  Brace)  he  assigns 
t»  dto>  BMt  its  original  emanation.  He  writes:  *<TbB  ■—lUiptioa  that  it  has 
iH'vpr  b^n  found  native  in  the  colonies  of  America,  seems  borne  ont  by  the  fact, 
that,  although  it  flourishes  there,  its  organs  of  fhictification  appear  to  be  without 
the  power  of  ftevdity.  A  wfaatirii  dull,  orndMr  seed,  ia  MiMllBea  produced 
frmn  the  flowers;  yet  this  being  sown  ha^  never  been  known  tO  Tnglltali) iu  ||n 
West  Indies;  while  in  the  East,  canes  may  be  raised  from  seed.'* 

Tlw  constantly  recarrinf  idntfaac  eanee  are  raised  from  seed  in  Egypt  and  die 
East  Indies,  has  kept  alive  a  strong  belief  that  the  plant  could  be  much  improved 
by  skilful  cultivation  and  care,  if  this  said  seed  could  be  obtained  by  European 
igricnlturists.  Heoeo,  aumeroaa  bavo  bom^M  endeavors,  both  private  and  pob- 
Hc,  which  have  been  made  to  become  possessetl  of  it.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Butimy  of  Jamaica  took  up  the  subject,  and  exhibited  much  industry  in  collecting 
farfbnBation ;  and,  for  augnt  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  be  pursuing  the  in* 
quiry.  As  I  have  often  been  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  have  mstituteJ  roauy 
inquiries  and  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  others,  I  take  this  uppor^ 
tnaity  of  stating  what  (  have  nertained  on  the  point. 

Ptrt^-  That  no  varifty  of  .•^ngar-cane  is  known  to  perfect  its  nred  (or  indeed,  to 
{vodooe  anything  like  seed)  either  in  India,  China,  toe  Straits  of  Malacca,  Egypt, 
«r«vM  ia  tbo  Soatli  8m  bbnda  t  Min  ill  tihoia  oonnlviflt  tfw  cnno  iaonlirely  pro- 
pegnted  by  cuttings. 

Secondly.  I  have  myself  tried  nnmerous  methods,  which  I  imagined  might,  by 
•ome  poBsibiUty,  cause  the  plant  to  perfect  its  seed.  That  many  of  these  ware  fiui> 
Ctfbl.  and  perhaps  far-fetched,  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  owning;.  LJnder  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  need  to  make  them  jpublic,  or  weary  the  reader  with  a  long 
detail.  It  vrill  be  snfBcient  to  give  a  brier  aaeonnt  of  two  of  my  ezpeitemiti,  to 
show  the  principle  on  which  I  proceeded. 

Experience  and  much  consideration  had  quite  convinced  me  that  it  was  entirely 
ttMless  to  hope  for  any  good  rasohs  from  cane  flowera,  of  whatever  variety  they 
might  be,  being  brought  into  contact  with  cane  flowers.  I  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  Ouinea  eorut  or  B^ra,  and  tbo  Indian  eon,  or  Boota,  with  the  cane 
plant.  Now,  both  of  thoie  plants  perfect  their  seed ;  and  I  vonlnfod  to  hopfi,  that, 
oy  planting  them  together,  I  mignt  get  tbo  flowers  of  the  GoiMncom  and  tbo 
InUiau  corn  to  impregnate  and  fructify  those  of  the  cane. 

With  this  view  I  carefully  manured  the  soil  widi  aoch  substances  as  I  thought 
likely  to  assist  the  plant;  and  then,  as  they  prew,  cntitionsly  but  completely  re- 
moved the  eye  or  bud  of  each  joint,  as  early  as  I  possibly  coold,  by  cutting  through 
die  green  leiaf  (without  removinc  it)  so  as  to  get  at  the  eye,  Allowinff  a  propor- 
tionnlnlnpao  ot  time^  I  j^antad  un  two  daaiiriptioni  of  oona  bondo  laair  nipco* 
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priate  cane  plants ;  and  as  these  grew  ap  together,  I  broaght  the  flowen  into  con* 
tMtwilh  Moh  other,  occasionally  shekiDg then  MBiitlT,  that  they  mightsbed  their 

{>ollen  on  each  other.  The  Indinti  cnrn  I  deprived  of  its  buds  as  they  appeared, 
brcing  the  plant  to  exert  its  repiuduciive  powers  on  the  arrow  or  flower,  instead 
of  the  ears.  My  ezperimentssucceeded  admirably,  so  far  as  concerned  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  their  flowen'n?  together,  and  the  prodnction  of  eecd  on  the  arrow  of 
the  Indian  corn;  but,  uutwitiistauding  all  my  care  and  attention,  1  had  not  the 
l^tlfifiaatiou  of  seeing  any  seed  appear  on  the  cane  plants  so  treated.  Microscopio 
examination  Bliowed,  that  no  chnnge  had  bee n^e fleeted,  as  regarded  the  formatwn 
of  seed ;  and  the  failure  of  this,  my  last  hope,  set  the  question  at  rest  in  my 
mind. 

I  feel  natisfied  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  fractifying  the  flower  of  the  cane; 
and,  moreover,  that  we  shall  find  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  plant  baT* 
ing  been  iwMd  from  aeed.  IiidMd,Ilnowof  SDialifeieotinthflri^fDriheb^^ 
that  it  ever  wm  raised  from  seed. 

So  far  as  bruce  is  concerned,  I  c^n  readily  understand  myself— and  imagloe  I 
■hall  have  little  diffiealty  in  explaining  to  others— how,  in  aU  probability,  be  wet 
mistaken  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  known  men  to  whom  I  have 
remarked  on  the  cane  seeding,  suy  :  "  But  is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  cane  does  not 
•eedt  I  cannot  oertainly  beUeve  that  ;  for  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  it  in  blos- 
■on*  and  the  flowers  hanging  down  as  if  quite  heavy  with  need." 

Another  told  mo  that  be  has  often  passed  fields  nicely  smuothod  over,  and  on  in> 
^;idringfrom  the  natives  wliat  was  planted  therein,  has  been  told,  ansar-cane: 
whareMi  if  piece*  of  cane  had  been  planted  in  the  field,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  me  them  sticking  out  of  the  ground;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  cane  seed 
wbioh  waa  planted,  not  pieces  ul  the  cane  itself.'  These  kinds  of  assertions  I  havo 
very  frequently  heard  made  u«j  of  by  really  intelligent  Englishmen,  who  had  re* 
sided  many  years  in  India ;  but,  like  many  others,  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  mattera  that  were  not  in  their  own  putieolar  line  of  banian. 

A  native  will  sometimes  leave  a  small  patch  cf  cane  nncnt,  in  one  comer  of  his 
field,  until  his  land  is  ready  for  planting ;  and  if  asked  why  he  so  leaves  such  cane, 
be  will  reply,  "  My  land  is  not  ready  (or  planting  yeC»ao  I  have  left  that  for  seed." 
Snch  an  aiuwer  would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  stranger  believe  that  the  native 
was  waiting  nnlil  h'la  land  waa  prepared,  and  the  cane  seed  perfectly  ripe;  e^- 
eiillj  when  bo  aoea  the  oanoa  hiiowar. 

t^THB  COTTON  IHTBBBglB,  AMD  HOW  THE  PLAMTBBB  MAT  BB& 
TI7Y  TOB  Ems  OV  LOW  PBI0B8. 

Wo  MO  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Danlall,  of  Saramiah,  for  thia  popar. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Society  respectfully 
■abmits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  about  to  assem* 
bio  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,'  the  qoeation  of  ofieriog  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  mechanical  skill  to  supply  a  simple  and  effective  machino  to  gin,  card  and 
spin,  on  plantation,  from  hve  to  ten  pounds  of  cotton  per  hour,  so  as  to  provide 
every  planter,  who  may  desire  it.  the  moans  of  convertmg,  on  bis  own  premiaan^ 
into  yarn  or  twist,  every  pound  of  cotton  which  he  shall  produce.  The  eiemeoti 
of  such  a  machine  already  exist ;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  its  production  ia  tho 
faiduceroent  which  a  liberal  premium  would  supply. 

In  the  prnrrress  of  society  the  objects  of  pursuit  become  mnltiplied.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  yesterday  are  lopplied  by  the  mgenuity  of  to-day.  Every  new 
oombinadoo  in  anppljuig  oxiating  demands,  createa  now  wants ;  and  invention  in 
fulfilling  one  want,  createn  anotbar.  Thk  ia  the  proglOM  ^  •ooiolj'— fiMTtUo  in 
expedients  and  rich  in  results. 

The  iotrodootion  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  as  an  export — for  it  had 
been  grown  in  pevernl  of  the  southern  colonies  for  domestic  use — supplied  the 
■aw-giu,  the  invention  of  Nuthan  Lyons,  to  whose  mind  the  circular  saw  on  a 
WDOOcn  cylinder  was  suggested  on  seeing^  VVhitney'a  gin— wire  teeth  incirelae 
annnd  ifaio  wood  oylinder— in  oporatioa  u  Savannali.  For  n  tima^  ootlofi  waa 


*  Thia  Conventaon,  which  was  to  have  met  ia  Maj,haa  bean  peiHwnad  mhj,  we  know 
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prepart»<]  by  toll-gins  for  market— one  or  more  in  acoootj;  next,  the  more  enter- 
^ftmng  i>laMter  would  huw  h\»  own  gioi  and  cleaning,  perham,  the  cotton  of  one 
or  two  of  hi*  neighbors  a«  wpII  ha  his  own.  Now,  the  cotton  plnnter  considers  a  gin 
•aaeeMary  eletnent  of  his  botiaeBs,  and  the  cottou  press  has  become  almost  as  is- 
diipeDMble  a  necesiiity. 

Is  this  to  be  the  limit  (the  ultima  thule)  in  the  progress  of  the  cotton  planter? 
Shall  he  remain  content  with  what  ha»  beea  achieved  7  And  muItinlyinK  bis 
eoHM  bags,  and  conaequeutlj  redacing  their  Talae,  increase  the  proms  of  die 
spinners  of  his  staple  in  the  ratio  of  the  redaction  of  his  ownT  His  cotton 
1ms  stimulated  all  ibe  improvements  in  machinery  which  have  rendered  it 
■I  important  an  element  of  commeroe  and  civilization.  And  this  has  been  the 
work  of  but  little  more  than  half  a  century.  May  ho  not  participate  in  all  the 
Woefiis,  whose  foundations  rest  on  bis  labors  T  Why  shall  ho  incur  so  much  of 
liie  toils,  and  partake  so  Hcantily  of  tfM  advantagoa  inddoiit  to  his  itaple  in  it*  Taat 

Camificatioos  throngh  society  7 

in  a  brief  period  iu  the  lapse  of  time  the  annual  production  of  OOttOB  io  the 
OWlad^fllBlM  has  risen  from  a  f«w  tboosand  to  near  three  milUona  of  iMgs,  and  is 

proportion  to  that  increase  has  become  the  dependence  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
England,  upon  our  sluve*labor  for  her  supply  of  cotton — a  dependence  almost  in- 
fiMng'Aoasiateooeoflwr  political,  if  not  her  social  condition.  Strenuous  effbrta 
have  been  made,  and  are  not  yet  abandoned,  to  relieve  herself  from  a  dependence 
aa  moriifjnos  to  her  self-love  as  daugerous  to  her  future  prosperity  and  indepeud« 
eoce.  Bat  ureal  Britain  is  not  alone.  The  cotton  spinners  everywbore,  out  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  profess  to  be  p:rieved  that  they  are  dependent  npon  slave- 
labor  for  their  cotton,  and  it  would  seem,  as  Manchester  and  Lowell  are  the 
laadioC  oooiplainants,  that  the  amoont  of  grlof  Mt  nt  naing  oar  cotton  baboot  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  profits — so  that  we  may  estimate,  with  some  approach 
lo  accuracy,  the  amount  of  income  derivable,  in  a  mauufucturing  district,  from 
tbe  ose  of  our  staple,  by  the  energy  of  its  dommciationa  of  ilavory.  "  8&d  kitrtt 
in  latere  hthalix  arundo."  The  love  of  mammon  is  not  extinct,  and  our  slavoijr 
carries  a  silent  consolation,  if  not  reconcilement  to  phurisuical  philanthropy. 

If  our  soil  and  climate  do  not,  our  slaTO-labor  certainly  does  place  as  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  rivalry  in  the  growth  of  cotton.    When  free  labor  is  engaged  in  the 
pcodiictioo  of  any  commodity,  tbe  amount  of  labor  directed  to  it  is  regulated  by 
tbe  relatire  anaouat  of  reward  or  wages  whicfa  tbe  prioe  of  tlie  article  supplies  to 
tfiat  labor.    In  the  shtvp-holding  states,  the  great  amount  of  existing  slave-labor 
ia  directed  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  will  be  so  applied,  almost  independ- 
eallj  9t  the  price  of  tbe  artlQle ;  certainly  so  long  as  eotlon  pays  anything  beyond 
tbe  cost  of  prodnction,  preparation  for  and  transportation  to  market,  and  by  cost 
of  production  is  here  meant  the  actual  outlay  for  the  time,  exclusive  of  the  money 
Talue  of  the  laborers  and  land.   The  soil  and  labor  being  property,  the  price  of 
tbe  prrxluct  (cotton)  regulates  their  value,  and  does  not,  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, adect  tbe  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  ita  growth;  and  hence  tbe  capaci^ 
ef  the  rieve^eldiog  states  to  drive  from  the  European  market  the  cotton  of  anj 
nthT  country,  the  product  of  free  labor.    The  clmrncter  of  our  labor  constitutes 
alike  our  strength  and  our  weakness — our  strength  to  maintain  pos^e.Hsion  of  the 
eotton  nHrim— enr  weakness  to  resist  cbmbinationa  againatna*  whom  all  the 
world  denounce  and  cherish.    Whilst  our  slave-labor  secures  a  market  for  our 
great  staple,  there  is  a  great,  perhaps  a  growing,  insecurity  to  remunerating  prices 
to  that  labor.   Whilst  high  pneoi  wiUaot  increase  our  production  of  cotton  moob 
beynnd  the  natural  increase  of  onr  sfamfO  population,  they  stimuhite  production 
abroad,  where  another  kind  of  labor  is  employed  in  its  culture.    And  whilst  low 
prices  exercise  but  little  influence  in  le^iening  our  prodoetion,  they  are  potantin 
reducing  the  production  of  cotton  by  free  labor.    The  future  condition  f)f  the  cot- 
ton planter,  under  these  circumstanci^s,  then,  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  own 
energies  and  hia  own  resources.    What  these  energies  and  fesoowca  ara«  tbe 
history  of  tbe  pa^t  speaks  in  distinct  and  emphatic  langnage.    However  much 
we  are  habitually  calumniated  abroad,  and  whilst  these  calumnies  have  given 
a  sombre  hue  to  tiio  iigbia  through  which  tuaj  of  us  at  home  look  npon 
the  future  of  our  condition,  it  is  certainly  true  that  tbe  slave-holding  states 
will  not  compare  discreditably  with  other  states,  under  like  circumstances,  in  any 
i^orqairtoroftbeworid.  Tbe  ilMaordi  of  ware  ertliiMted  and  lodged  oif 
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by  the  oommerce  aal  dnift  of  tiMir  dtltt  aid  ^  iwitiii  md  noiMof «lie^  lae> 

tories,  wirhout  reference  to  the  srnall  percent,  of  their  whole  |)opul-!tion.  living 
and  Uboriug  io  them.  We  are  on  agricaltural  peo(>le ;— our  wealth,  our  popuJa- 
tioQt  ovr  pttrmiiti,  oar  iatelligeoce  wad  oar  refin«neat,  wn  ef  the  wwiatiy  mid  ta 
tho  cfvK'try.  It  may  he  safely  Bfl3nDed,  th;it  thr  snriftv  anT;ni.illY  pre^i?iit  sit  rhe 
proauaeut  watenu£  pkcet  <»otttbof  Maionaud  Dixon's  line,  neeci  not  «baa  com* 
paritMi  whh  any  otnar,  ebewrfaem,  for  daeomiu,  propriety,  intelligeiiee  tad  good 
taste.  Tli'it  socit't}'  o«<:i!Mitia!'v  !ioT]thetB  ano  MrioattBralt  ana  mjfnmila  a 
IDuah  lareer  at  home,  which  it  Ataliooary. 

Ov  ai^wnariM  aerdrn^  jpaUk  maila;  they  fill  up  the  hiffhways;  they 
cambine  ;  thny  control  public  opioion  ;  they  comnirnnl  tlie  ]n't:"i^.  mm  exercise,  not 
always,  a  juet  ami  wholeaome  influence  over  the  opiuioa  ut  the  tactors  who  sell 
oar  oropa.  They  estimala  oar  prodoetioBt,  nd  loo  oftoa  rogoteto  ifte  prfeea, 
^^data  made  for  i]v'  nrcasioa  We  do  not,  perhaps  we  cnin  nt.  c  oml  iur  Wo 
do  not  dispatch  couriem  through  evcvy  district  to  learn  aiul  reoort  the  auiQUDt  of 
lilo  iaeoaiiog  crop.  Wo  eanaot  laiso  money  apon  oorproonee,  although  im- 
mediately as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  rneTchnnt  or  speculator,  he  can  raise 
upon  it  the  price  be  has  paid  for  it.  If  we  endeavor  to  investigate  the  prospects 
Of  fatore  prtcM,  we  can  grasp  only  dio  InloriBarioa  which  tlio  ^leealator  and  €bm 
mail  ifiu  'iirer  have  prrji  in  t!  fitr  their  o\mi  liurposes,  and  we  '^r'.l  mir  rrops  with 
the  iiaste  of  an  auctioneer  getting  off  a  cargo  oif  West  India  fruit  on  a  frosty  day. 
U  there  bo  not,  within  tiio  power  of  the  eotton  plantere,  the  meoat  of  pvoloetfoa 
against  all  the  disadvantages  to  \v]jlr  h  tht  ir  pnsiti  in  snlii-  f  Im  flM^m.  they  uiny  \rt 
do  much  to  increase  the  retorus  on  iheir  inveitod  capital,  aud  exercise  a  salutary 
iadneoee  upon  prieoa  'to  sooie  extent  eabaaciog  tbem,  and  to  a  graatar  oKtant 
divesting  them  of  their  fluctnationn,  whii  h,  taken  in  all  itt  bOiliagl»ilb  pothapOi 
the  greatest  evil  to  which  cotton  phmters  are  aubjected. 

Great  Britinn  babitarily  impoita  aboat  oao^th  tnore  raw  eetton  thaa  aba  iaa» 
Onfaotutes,  and,  acccjixling  to  Baiues,  in  his  History  of  Cottnn  M  ioufacturc,  makes 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  that  excess  to  Havre. 
'  And  she  converts  into  yam  and  exports  aboot  oBOi£(tti  more  of  tbo  ataoant  ef 
Imt  imports  of  raw  i  ritiun.  Thi^  iri  u  it  tln'  pluct'  f  j  inq^uire  into  the  means  by 
which  she  is  enabled  to  monopolize  so  large  an  amount  of  onr  raw  staple,  and  to 
aagroaa  so  laorgo  a  profit  by  a  more  tmaafer  of  what  she  eanoot  «se  at  home, 
across  the  channel  It  is  in  i  f-  i^oi m  ine  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
if  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Umted  States  may  sot|  themselves,  spin  and  export 
part  or  all  of  that  esoeos  of  yam.  whieh  Great  Britida  spins,  bat  does  not  make 
into  cloth  7  The  more  dirr  t  and  practical  projMjsition  is,  may  not  the  cotton 
planters  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as 
rare  aa  the  exportaiiea  of  teed  eotton  waa  ibnty  or  forty  years  (igo  7  There  are 
not  i\s  great  difficulties  ruiu-  to  the  spinning  and  exjwrtation  of  yarns  as 
existed  some  sixt^  years  ago  to  the  ginning  and  exportation  of  clean  cotton. 
Then  the  cotton  sin  was  ia  Um  bands  of  die  patentees,  who  endeavored  to  make 
a  "  great  East  India  concent  of  it''  by  establisiiing  ginneries  at  numerous  points 
in  the  cotton  region,  «id  coercing  the  planters  to  sefl  tbwr  ootton  in  tb»  seed,  by 
refuting  to  sell  rights  to  use  the  gnt.  That  selieree  of  monopolv,  amountbg 
almost  to  fraud,  was  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Nathan  Lyons,  who,  as  already 
stated,  invented  the  saw  gin.  Now,  all  the  elements  for  ginning,  carding  and 
winning  exist  in  machinery  of  almost  perfect  construction,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  planter's  wants  is  alone  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spin  his  own  crop  at  his 
own  homestead.  The  spinning  of  cotton— as  was  one  time  the  ginning  of  it — is 
a  distinct  pursuit,  employing  a  distinct  capital,  and  creating  a  distinct  and  ante* 
gonizing  interest  to  that  of  the  planter.  The  same  energy  that  enabled  him  to 
unite  the  ginning  out  of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it,  will  now  unite,  in  his 
own  hands,  the  production,  ginning,  carding  and  spinning.  And  he  will  find  that 
he  will  add  proportionally  more  to  the  profits  of  his  invesnnent  by  carding  and 
spinning  than  he  has  by  ginning  his  crop;  for  the  women  and  children  may  be 
readily  taught  to  spin,  in  winter,  what  they  have  uide<l  in  cultivating  aud  gather- 
ing. But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  io  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
friends  of  slave-labor,  whether  that  labor  could  bo  sacressfully  ajiplied  to  what 
is  called  operative  service— that  i»,  to  attendance  ou  macbiuery  eu^aped  in  mauu» 
fiMturing  cotton  and  wool.  But  more  raooDi  aiqiariaooa  in  Gefirgia,  as  well  aa 
alaawbOTe,  bit  fiilfy  proved  that  nagroat  nnka  vaiy  food  opantives.  And  tfaej 
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are  now  employM  sTicccpsfuny  in  many  factorie.*,  nnd  nowhere,  it  is  believed,  has 
there  been  a  failure  in  the  application  of  slave-labor  to  factory  purposes.  Many 
plaaten  have  felt  the  importance  of  redaciog  the  prodoetion  of  eotton  at  the  beat 
if  not  the  only  menus  of  pi  'ntiring  the  price.  The  (  hief  tlifTiculty  lias  been  to 
•apply  to  the  planter  a  rt^uiiiueration  equivalent  to  the  loss  suppoaed  to  be  sua* 
tuaea  by  a  redaction  io  the  amonnt  of  oia  erop.  To  card  and  tpin  the  cotton 
at  home,  will  mnch  more  than  g^ivo  that  rciTiiitieration,  should  the  reduction  of 
prodiictioD  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  ceut.  upon  hia  onlinary  crop.  The 
ndoetHm  in  the  erop  wonia  not  be  a  necessary  incident,  thnagh  a  probable  one, 
oil  its  cooveraioa  into  yiirn  at  the  homestead,  hi-caiise  it  Is  confidently  hclieved 
that  the  planter  would  be  prompted  by  a  clear  conviction  that  he  would  tiud  the 
frentest  profit  in  growing  no  more  cotton  than  he  coald  convert  into  yarn  by  hit 
own  force  ;  auless,  indeed,  he  should  call  to  hii^  aid  a  portion  of  the  white  rural 
population,  abounding  in  all  the  southern  states,  whose  condition  and  comforta 
would  be  improved  by  becoming  operativea  in  fiMtoriet.  Tbeie  aroi  however, 
but  little  more  than  mattenof  detnil,  whidi  every  plnnler  will  readilj  decide  fior 
himself. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  btnng  to  snggett,  for  eondderation,  the  Incorpora- 
tion, inti)  the  plantation  t.ystom,  of  an  important  econnmical  eh?ment,  eminently 
calctUated  to  sustain  that  system,  as  in  humbly  believed,  and  impart  new  life  to  it, 
there  is  tcarce  occasion  to  present  a  systematie  course  of  argument  to  the intelli' 
gence  to  which  it  is  rr-pc-ifidly  addressed. 

In  cooclosion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever  cotton  planters  shall  have 
added  to  the  ^wtfa  or  their  staple  machinery  to  gin,  card  ana  spin  it  for  expor> 
tation,  they  wil!  as  rcrrninlv  be  enabled  to  undersell  di.-tant  manufaetnrers  of 
jams  m  they  have  uuUeriiKjld  the  producers  of  cotton  by  tree  labor,  uud  ihey  will 
be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  yarns  at  prices  which  will  supply  an  active  de- 
mand, with  adequate  remuneration  for  all  the  OOtton  which  thej  can  prodttCe* 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Daniell,  of  iSavanoah — 

The  floctoationfl  in  the  pries  of  cottnn  have  long  been  felt  sa  a  veiy  serious  evil  to  all 
die  peat  interesta  of  the  conntry,  and  plans  have  been  suggested  to  supply  more  stead&st 
prieea,  to  an  extent  strongly  iDaieative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  convictioi].  As  a  nwa* 
sure  calculated  in  its  tt  iuli-iu  j.  s  to  cvcrciscBome  iiinnciK  i-  in  correcting  thc^t-  flue tur\ lions, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Boutheru  Ccntml  Agrit-tiUtir^l  B<«riety"  recommend  to 
the  CoBvmlionaf  ootton  piasters  to  assemble  in  Montgonif-ry,  Alabama,  in  May  next, 
to  oder  a  pretmam  svffieient  to  stimulate  the  merhsnical  skill'  of  the  world  to  supply  a 
Bimpi*  and  efecliife  maefaine,  calculated  to  gin,  card,  and  spin  into  any  of  the  oumbers  in 
ordiuar;'  a-.-  it(  yam  about  ten  i»iunls  of  cli-nn  rottDU  per  hour,  wliii.-li  cotton  planters 
may  introdace  upon  their  plantations,  tu  ^piu  into  yiiru  during  winter,  the  cuttou  grown  the 

VfU.  T^RBJSIL^  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  B.  C.  A.  S. 

J.  y.  J05X1»  Sec,  8.  C.  A.  8. 

3.— THB  FIRST  BALE  OF  COTTON. 

Tbo  Charleston  Mercary,  in  tho  annexed  extract,  conlrudirts  nnr  statement, 
(A]>ril  No.,  1S5!2,  p.3f)l.)that  not  a  single  bule  of  cotton,  of  this  country's  ;:ni\vih, 
wa*  exported  previous  to  1787.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  ua  was  "  Smither's 
Lhrerpool,"  in  which  all  the  fmportt  from  Carolina,  New-York,  or  Virginia,  pre- 
wm»  to  ^attime,  are  cimed  aa  the  prodootion*  of  the  Speniah  Main  and  the  West 
Indiea,  re'experfed.  We  never  doubted  that  cotton  had  been  produced  in  Caro- 
!ina  vny  long  anterior  tn  that  ])enod,  and  so  stated  it,  in  a  very  elaborate  history 
of  'he  pLmt,  in  our  numlier  fur  April,  18 Ki.  vol.  i.  We  al.'**)  mentioned  the  fact 
liiai  it  wa»  grown  iu  Louisiana  aa  early  as  1700,  being  introduced  from  St  Do- 
mingo, and  that  M.  de  Manrepoa  suggested  the  importation  of  machinery  from  the 
Batt  Indiee  for  the  teperation  of  its  aeed— (vol.  L,  p.  300.)  It  was  enltivated  in 
Atabama  in  1773,  and  a  machine  used  for  cleeaing  it.  The  bega  were  suspended 
between  two  trees  whilst  boing  packed,  and  contained  about  300  pound* — (vol. 
xi.,  Review,  p.  14^.)  The  Mercury  is,  no  doubt,  ripht  in  statin r:,  tliat«mnll  (pian 
titles  of  this  cotton  were  ez/forfeii;  but  it  is  ditBcult  to  determine  bow  mnch  of  the 
VOL.  I.  5 
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exporU  were  of  Qativc  growth,  and  how  much  were  derived  from  West  India 
commerce,  We  beheve  the  Cbarleitoa  accouuts  do  not  show  tiiis :  thej 
might  be  exammed  to  advaatage  on  tfaa  point. 

Tha  foUowing  it  the  aztraet  from  the  Meraniy,  to  which  wo  append  a  Ibrdiar 
laliaraiica  to  the  mt^aot  by  a  Cotton  Planter « 

•« «  rnZ  FIRST  BALE  OP  GOTTOlT.* 

"  In  the  last  uumbor  of  De  Bovr*a  Review,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Cntloa 

Culture,  it  is  Btated,  as  a  matter  beyond  dis|tute,  that  '  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
conulrv'i*  growth  wan  exported  previous  lo  17w7.'  This  statement  was  made  long 
ago->-it  been  corrected ;  bat,  •omehow,  the  correction  seema  never  to  have 
overtaken  tlio  error,  and  il  has  n  irreat  clianco  of  becoming  history  by  dint  of  re- 
petition. The  precise  date  oi  the  iutruducliou  of  cotton  into  Carolina  we  havo 
no  meant  of  fixing ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  it  was  exported  from  Charle^iim  more 
than  »i  century  ago.  In  n  publication  entitled,  *  A  De^or  ij>tion  of  South  ( 'aroiina,' 
juil  forth  in  London  ia  I7lil,  there  i.>  a  minute  .statemcul  ul  the  export*  ol  ihu  pro- 
ducts of  the  province  from  this  port  fur  the  y*  iir  ending  the  1st  NOTomber,  1743. 
In  that  li«t  we  find  '  Cotton  Wool,  7  bags,  iit  £  I'j,  C.  currency,  per  ba^'.'  There 
may  yet  be  di*cuVLred  documents  ehowing  at  what  precise  limCi  uud  by  whoso 
hand,  the  germ  of  this  wonderiul  culture  was  first  planted. 

*'  It  was  certainly  iu^iL'nificant  for  n  long  time,  and  ju nbably  during  the  troubles 
uf  the  Hevolution  nearly  di»uppeored;  but  we  have  ^)JllWll  that  its aupcurauce,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  after  the  peace,  was  only  the  revival  of  a  suspended 
branch  of  indoatry,  bumble  enough  at  that  time,  but  deeply  interetting  Irom  ita 
alter  hitilurv." 

m 

*  THE  PIRST  BAI.E  OF  COTTOR.* 

"  Messiu.  Editors  :  Under  the  above  head  you  offered  some  remarks,  and 
presented  a  fact,  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  instant,  to  controvert  the  position  as- 
■umed  in  the  lait  number  of  De  Bow's  £eview,  that  '  not  a  siugle  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previont  to  1787.* 

"  On  this  interesting  subject,  I  find  the  following  information  iuGovenwr  Bo- 
brook's  Memoir  oa  the  Cotton  riant,  published  a  lew  years  ago : 

**  *  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  date  of  1666,  entitled,  *  A  brief  Description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  oa  the  Coast  of  Florida,'  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Cape 
Fear  8ettlement8j  made  only  two  years  before,  says — '  Tbev  have  Inoiao,  Tobacco, 
▼ery  good,  and  Ootton  Wool.*  Dr.  Hewitt,  io  his  histon'caraecotrat  of  South  Caro> 
lina  and  Georgia,  while  commenting'  >>n  the  introduction  of  silk  into  the  former, 
and  the  products  of  the  eartb,  for  which  premiums  ought  then  to  have  been  given 
to  those  who  shoold  bring  to  market  the  greatest  quantities  of  them,  alludes  paiv 
ticularly  to  cotton,  and,  after  detailing  the  manner  of  planting  it,  remarks,  that 
this  article, '  though  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  occupied  the  whole  attcn* 
tfon  of  the  eolonists,  might,  nererthdeis,  in  conjunction  with  other  staples,  have 
been  rentlured  [)nifiiiible  and  useful.' 

"  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  *  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,'  published  in 
1682,  ft  Is  stated,  that '  cotton,  of  the  Cypress  and  Malta  sort,  grows  well,  and  a 
goAd  jdenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither.'  In  I'eter  I'urrj-'s  description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  CuroUua,  drawn  up  in  Charleston,  in  1731,  *&ax  and  cotton'  are  said  to 
*  thrive  admirably.*  In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Finckney,  the  mother  of  General 
Thomas  and  General  Charles  C.  Pinckuey,  who.  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen 

J ears  of  age,  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  planting  interest  of  her 
ktber,  the  Oovemorof  Antigua,  i«  Uie  following  memorandum  :  'July  I,  1739 — 
wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his  plantation  atVairs — on  the  pains 
I  had  taken  to  bring  the  iodigo,  ginger,  cotton,  lucerne  and  casada  to  perfection, 
and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  irom  the  indigo  than  any  other.'  '  June,  1741— 
wrote  aL'ain  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton.' 

It  is  a  w«U-authenticated  fact  that,  in  1736,  as  fur  north  as  the  39lh  degree, 
cotton,  *on  the  garden  scale,'  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  in  the  county  of 
Talb'it,  on  the  eastern  hhore  of  the  Chebapeake  Bay.  About  forty  years  after- 
wards it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Maiy's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  northern  county 
ef  Cape  May,  ia  New-Jeney ;  also  in  the  cotmiy  of  Sussex,  in  Dehiware. 
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•*  Amoiif^tbe  exporU  of'  CharW»  Town,'  from  November,  1747,  to  November, 
17  4;^.  m  mdaded  7  bagi  of  ooCton  wool,  valued  at  £3  Us.  5d.  per  bag.  Di 
17. J  1  '  fomr  cotton*  wna  again  exporttnl  from  South  rnrolinn.  In  1770  there  wero 
shipped  to  Liverpool  three  baled  from  New- York,  four  bales  from  Virginia  and 
Mitrylaod,  uut  three  bamli  from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  BeroloUoQaiT' 
War,  VirdniB  ^•xportefl,  eommnnibvf  hprnp.  flax-Beed,  and  cotton,  to  the 

Talue  of  $ti,OUO.  In  17C1,  aa  Aroei  icau  vt  -.-i.  I  that  carried  eight  bagit  to  Liver* 
pool  was  Mixed,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  produced  in  tha 
United  States,  lu  17.15.  14  hn-=^:  in  178(;.  6  hagn;  in  1787,  lOf)  biips;  in  1788, 
389  bags;  in  1789,  84'2  bnps  ;  anii  in  1790,  81  bag*  were  received  in  Europe  from 
this  country.  Of  these,  1.53  baga  were  sent  directly,  and  a  portion  of  tlie  remain* 
der  by  the  way  of  Philatlelphia  and  New-York,  froin  Charleston.  The  first  bag 
of  cotton  !»oid  iu  South  Carolina,  was  purrhaned.  in  1781,  by  John  Teaadale,  from 
KTSD  Cape,  then  a  factor  in  Charleston.  The  fir.nt  ba^  of  the  wool  exported  from 
that  city  to  Liverpool,  arrived  Joooary  20|  178&f  pex  Diailft>  And  wat  OOlMiglMd  tO 
Messrs.  J.  &.  J.  TeuMlale  &  Co. 

Governor  Seabrook,  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  are  extracts,  after 
SMigoin?  very  witisfjictorv  reasons  fur  hi;*  belief,  that  the  seed  of  short  slnjile  cotton 
was  origlually  iutroduccd  into  this  country  from  the  Mediterranean,  saye  :  *  I'eter 
Parry  ia  represented  to  bave  brought  with  him,  among  other  seeds,  that  of  cott(jn. 
Tht<?  and  a  paper  of  the  snme  material,  received  by  die  T^n^.tee9  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Georgia,  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  it  cau  scarcely  beques^ 
tioned  were  from  the  Mediten-anean.  Mr.  Wilson,  already  quoted,  says  ex preii sly 
that  the  Cfirolina  sort  was  from  Cyprus  and  Malta.    In  a  pamphlet  eniitW-d 

•  American  Husbandry,'  published  in  London  in  1775,  the  writer  reinai  kii,  that 

*  tite  cottOD  cultivated  in  our  coloaiae  it  of  the  Turkey  kind.  On  tlie  other  band, 
it  must  be  supposed,  from  the  language  of  their  historian,  that  the  Cape  Fear  emi- 
grants, who  began  the  growing  of  the  ^ossypium  only  two  years  after  they  bad 
eelablished  their  aettlementSt  were  provided  with  seed  from  Barbadoes.' 

"  In  reference  to  Sea  Island,  or  black  seed  cotton,  the  writer  states,  that  it '  be- 
gan to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  iu  experimental  quantities,  in  1786.  The  uativu  place 
of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  I'ert^ia.  It  is  desi^oiated  the  Persian  cotton  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  merchants  of  rn^dand. 
The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  haii  been 
mtrodaced,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  Aagnilla,  a  small  ialand  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tatuall,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Bahamas,  Co1":j>-! 
Bclscll  and  others,  to  Governor  Tatnall,  James  Spalding,  Bicbard  Leako^  uud 
Alexander  Bisset,  all  of  Georgia.' 

Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  furnishing  other  extracts. 

"  If  A,  E.  Miller,  the  publisher,  has  any  copies  of  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Cotton 
Pbrat*  on  handt  1  recomneiMl  lum  to  olfer  them  to  the  pablic  for  lale. 

*«A  CoTToa  Flajitsb." 

4.— FLAX  COTTON. 

We  copy  thp  annexed  from  the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil ;  hut  in  regard  to  our 
plrinu  r-j  being  ruiaed  by  the  competition  of  llax  cotton,  will  add — credat  Jud«su» 

•*  The  annexed  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  arranpemeiils  for  the  production  of 
flax  eolton,  taken  fixim  an  accoantof  the  late  Now-Vuik  State  Agricaltural  Fair, 
rnn  scarcely  fail  to  have  interest  for  our  readers  of  the  planiiiig  states,  and  we  de- 
sire to  call  to  it  their  special  attention.  Soulberu  policy  hiui  driven  southern 
labor  almost  exclusively  into  agricultnre,  for  it  has  looked  to  the  leparation  of 
th"  «piiidfe  and  the  loom  from  the  plow  and  tlie  harrow,  the  conse<pience  of 
which  la,  that  all  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  the  world  is  now  located  in 
the  flax-growing  countries  of  the  world,  which  latter  are  How  engaged  ina  vigoiw 
nn«  eff  Ti  T  ;  Throw  off  all  dependence  npon  the  pr')dncer.'<  nf  cotton  :  and  that  ef- 
fort will  be  t^uccessful,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not  ul  this  moment. 
What,  tlien,  will  be  the  eonditioo  of  the  planter !  F.veu  now  he  is  almost  roiaed» 
when  hin  crop  reache.t  two  and  three  quarter  millions,  and  even  the  prospect, 
that  such  may  be  the  size  of  the  crop,  has  reduced  the  price  to  an  average  of 
little  more  than  ihinj  dollart  per  bale  t  but,  let  the  preaeut  movement  be  per* 
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fectly  sacceurul,  and  there  will  soon  be  adtled  a  mfflion  of  balea  of  fl«T  to  take 
the  place  of  an  maDy  bales  ofcottou,  aud  thea  oveu  twenty  dollars  a  bale  will  be 
omuidered  S  h^h  price.  We  entreat  oar  •oathern  friends  to  study  well  tiieir 
prospects,  and  to  determine  for  therasoWos,  if  iholr  security  agalnni  such  mor»> 
meuts  will  not  bo  greatly  iDcreasud  b^  adopliog  tbe  measures  necessary  for 
bringmg  the  spmdie  and  the  loom  to  their  owo  ootton  field0»  and  dm  uakiiig  m 

market  on  tho  land  for  the  products  of  the  land. 

Nothing,  however,  arrested  our  atteaiiou  ia  this  ball  but  the  specimens  of 
flax-cuttou  aod  in  vtrious  proportiotM,  exhibited  by  B.  O.  Roberts,  assignee  of 
Olaussou's  patents  for  tho  United  States.  Wo  saw  one  intellig-ent.  inllucntial 
citizen  converted  from  skepticism  to  enthusiasm  for  flax-cottou  bjr  bis  tinst 
earnest  examination.  It  will  go  inevitably.  A  cotton  fibre  acaroalj  diitnuoiali- 
able  from  Sea  I:*laud  may  he  produced  from  H  tt  hy  Claussen's  process  for  six 
cents  per  jHiuud ;  aud  a  machiae  for  breaking  out  the  tibre  from  ihc  uurottcd 
■talk  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clemmons.  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  !■ 
calculated  materially  to  expedite  the  flax-cotton  revnlntion.  This  nrachine  ren- 
dors  the  entire  tibre,  with  hardly  a  loss  of  two  per  cent.,  as  '  &\ving!e-tow,' 
ttnight,  and  whtdly  Berarated  from  th«  woody  substance,  or  *  shires/  at  a  ooit 
which  can  hardly  equal  one  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  flax.  Its  operation  is  very 
aim  pie,  and  uuy  inau  who  baa  seen  it  workaday  may  manage  it.  its  entire 
eost  is  from  $125  to  8200.  aoMidbg  to  «ao.  It  will  be  a  •bame  to  American 
ag^icnlturul  enterprise  if  ilax-cotton  and  linen  are  not  both  among  OUT  0000177*0 
extensive  and  important  products  within  the  next  three  years." 

5  — THE  ENORMOUS  CROP  OF  COTTON. 

The  able  commercial  editor  of  the  Charleston  Merctuy  thus  speculates  upon 

the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade  : 

■  We  hear  the  present  crop  of  cotton  so  frequently  described  as  enormous,  that 
wo  bope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  indnlfring  in  a  few  atatistiet  reapeelin^it.  Wo 

readily  trrant,  that  ten  years  ago  2,900,000  bales  would  have  been  nn  <  n  irmous 
croD,  but  we  arc  very  far  from  conceding  that  that  quantity  may  now  he  regarded 
in  tne  aamo  li^ht. 

On  the  nisi  of  Dt^eembor.  1915,  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  rjrral  nritain 
waa  624,000  bales ;  since  thcu  we  have  produced  (exclusive  of  the  present 
crop)  aix  «ropa,  aa  foUowa : 


1846-  6   2,100,000  balea. 

1846-  7  1,778,000  " 

1847-  8  2,347,000  " 

1848-  9  2,728,000  " 

isi'j-rH)  'J  (i9f).ooo  " 

 a,3&6.000  " 

Total  13,404»000  " 


Amounting  to  the TerylaruL  aii^rc^'atoof  IS, 404, 000  bales  ;  yet,  at  the  close  of 
thia  period,  viz  :  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1851,  Great  Britain  held  a  stock  of  only 
221.000  bales,  or  100.000  bales  lci5s  than  on  the  31st  of  necember,  1845  ;  and 
France,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  rv'cw-Knuland,  were  still  more  bare  of  slock. 
Yott  in  the  face  of  those  well-known  and  atriking  facts,  tho  praaent  crop  haa 
been  hurried  to  mark'^f,  ;Hid  sold  with  a  precipitancy,  tliat,  low  as  prices  liave 
been,  would  evidently  have  led  to  still  greater  sacrifices,  if  the  ciwrmous  con' 
tumptwn  had  not  proTented  it.  The  manufacturera,  and  indeed  all  tho  world, 
seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  v.aUie  of  cotton  than  the  plrmters,  and 
bought  with  an  avidity  that  the  activity  of  the  panic-stricken  planters  to  sell  could 
bardly  keep  pace  witb :  and  wbat  has  been  the  reault  1  Tbe  bnaineaa  eeaaon  io 
nearly  over  ;  2,611,000  bales  out  of  the  2.900,000  or  2,850,000  bale?— the  sup- 
posed extent  of  tho  crop — have  already  been  brought  to  market ;  the  stocks  in 
tbe  interior  towna  (tboae  of  them  that  publish  Ibeir  8todts)aTe  70,000  batoo  looo 
than  at  the  same  i)eriud  last  ye.ar ;  wliowini:,  in  a  very  striking!  manner,  how 
universal  hat  been  the  policy  of  selling  and  forcing  all  the  cotton  down  to  the 
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seaports.    "WTien  planters  hold  bark  a  portion  of  their  crops,  it  is  for  the  mott 

Eart  held  in  these  inland  towns,  under  advances  generally  from  factors  or  ware- 
ousemen  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  condition  of  thest 
•tocki"  is  a  fair  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country  generaUy,  as  regards  thd 
qtirintity  of  rotton  yrt  to  come  to  market.  But  let  us  admit  that  there  is  as  much 
as  last  Yonr  on  the  plantations  ;  and  that,  incluilinjr  the  towns,  there  are  (not- 
^vitlK>tanding  the  deficit  of  7S,000  bales)  340,000  bales  jti  to  be  received — only 
30,000  hnli'H  U'ss  thnn  was  rereivrMl  last  year  in  the  same  period  ;  this  quantity, 
added  to  the  present  receipts  of  "J. ."il  1,000  liulos,  would  ^ivc  a  crop  of  2,850,000  - 
bales.  "With  this  crop,  how  will  the  world  make  out  1  We  Khali  say  nothing  of 
the  diminished  supply  that  Great  Britain  will  receive  from  India,  (estimated  at 
100.000  bales,)  but  confine  ourselves  to  American  cotton  only.  How  will  Great 
Britain  ba  tiutainad  aa  compared  with  last  year  1 

Up  to  the  16th  inst.  the  reoeipta  of  the  present  crop  in  the  seaports 

aauNinted  to  StSn.OOO 

Last  year  at  the  sane  date  they  were  1,963,000  * 

Excess  of  reodpts  this  year  ft98,000 

But  this  excess,  considered  so  enormous,  has  already  been  distributed  and  dis- 
poeed  of ;  for»  instead  of  having  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  stocks  in  the  sea* 
poTt<i  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  but  5,000  bales  more  stock  than 
Ust  year.  In  the  distribution  of  cotton,  of  course  Great  Britain  has  got  her 
share  of  the  excess  of  526»000  bales,  and  alannists  will  aainrelfy  look  to  see  to 
whit  extent  the  stock  in  Uveipool  hsa  awollm.  under  tlua  plethoric  influence. 
Let  us  look  at  this : 


lOftl,  AprU  16th,  exporte  to  Great  Britain  1,040  ooo 

ISfiO^  *<   ^   846,000 


Excess  of  rapply  over  last  year   ^ ^ 


Liverpool,  March  26,  (the  latent  date.) 

Import  this  year  336,000 

Import  \:i^t  year  ,  300,000 

Eiccss  of  imports..........................   36,000 

Stock  last  year  332,000 

Stock  thia  year  176,000 


Reduction  in  Btocli   166,000 


Diminution  in  supply,  as  compared  with  last  year   192,000 


In  other  words,  if  we  add  to  the  stock  which  was  held  in  TJvcrpool  on  the 
26tb  of  March  the  whole  excess  in  the  exports  from  this  country  down  to  the 
16A  of  this  month,  they  would  then  have  a  stock  barely  equal  to  that  they  held 
OB  Ae  36th  of  Mareh,  tost  year,  vis ; 


Stock  in  Liverpool,  Mafeht6(h,  1853  176,000 

Excess  of  exports  to  Hreat  Britain  up  to  the  IGlh  of  April . . .  194,000 
Leaves  excess  already  received  in  Ore*i  Britain  down  to  the 
S6th  of  March   36,000  168,000 


334,000 

Stock  «Sth  of  March,  1861  332,000 


It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  all  additional  supply  of  cotton  over  last  year  that 
Oreat  Britain  aludl  receive  from  ns  this  year,  and  put  into  stock,  has  yet  to  bo 
exported  from  this  country,  and  how  any  excese  of  magnitude  can  he  sent,  re- 
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mains  to  bp  sppn.  We  have  no  more  stock  than  last  year,  or  but  o.OOO  hales 
more.  If  ilw  crop  do  not  exceed  2,850,000  bales,  we  shall  have  but  340,000  bales 


more  to  get — which  ie  leee  than  the  eupplj  at  the  coneaponding  peri<Hl  laat  jear, 
bj  26,000  balee,  via : 

Stoek  thia  yaat  507,000 

Estimated  receipts  840,000 

 007,000 

Slock  laat  year  Ml, 000 

Receipts  to  let  of  Sept  373,000 

 033,000 


S6,000 

Out  of  this  remaining  supply,  viz  :  907,000  bales,  with  New-England,  France, 
and  all  the  manufactunng  eountries  in  Etifope  competing  actively  for  an  unusual 
share  of  the  crop,  how  Kn;''  itmI  ran  jirt  more  tluiii  kIic  did  renr  out  of 
933,000  bales,  when  all  her  cunipetitors  had  aluiotil  riiirfd  from  the  field,  we  can- 
not perceive.  But  let  us  admit  that  we  do  ^ive  her  a  further  excess ;  that  wo 
send  her,  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1853,  in  nddition  to  ilic  prcKrnt  exrpss  of 
.  194,000  bales,  a  further  excess  over  last  year  of  50,0UU  bales  ;  this  would  give 
an  additional  supply  above  that  of  last  year  of  1,860  bales  per  week,  for  the  forty 
weeks  from  the  iOtli  of  March  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  ,  .md  liow  far  this  excess 
is  likely  to  go  into  stock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  up  to 
the  86tli  orMarch  (to  say  nothing  of  the  increaaed  exports)  has  been  at  the  rato 
of  30. 17'?  bales  per  week  for  the  bame  period  last  year,  ai.d  -3,350  bait  s  ju  r  week 
as  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  iiut  at  all  events,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  Great 
Britain  commenced  the  year  with  a  stock  of  only  861,000  bales :  that  including 
the  entire  excess  of  exports  up  to  the  present  day,  she  cannot  have  made  atiy 
addition  whatever  to  that  stock ;  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  our  future  ex- 
ports, to  the  end  of  this  year,  will  exceed  those  of  last  by  more  than  50,900 
bales ;  and,  consequently,  if  nhc  do  no  more  than  consume  from  the  26th  of 
March  to  the  3l8t  of  December,  18.V2,  the  fame  (juantity  of  cotioti  that  s!ic  did 
during  the  same  period  in  1851,  she  can  add  to  the  ubuve  stock,  at  the  end  uf  the 
year,  but  50,000  bales. 

The  planteri  could  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  command  an  advance  in  price 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  present  and  the  w  hole  of  the  ensuing  crop  ;  and  it 
leally  appears  marvelona  to  ua  that  they  shottld  evince  such  a  groundless  eager^ 
nasa  to  aeJl  at  the  present  low  prieea. 

e.— THE  COTTON  TBADB—THB  INBUSTBIAI INTBEBST8  OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

To  evince  onr  entire  impartiality,  we  copy  from  the  Waahington  Republic  tho 
follomng  pif»er.  It  always  helps  us  to  hear  both  aidea  furly  presented : 

The  causes,  character  and  extent  of  the  dictation  exercised  by  England  OTcr 

the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  are  strongly  misapprehended  by  many  of  our 
southern  ulantcrs  ;  or,  if  understood,  are  regarded  wiih  inuf.t  unaccountable 
apathy.  Knglsnd  muat  purchase  a  certain  portion  of  the  cotton  crop.  Her 
agents  in  this  countrr  watrfi  with  keen  cxra  the  annual  ^Towth  of  tlie  crop, 
and  through  tluiir  corrcsjiondi  nts  in  the  dilfercnt  localities,  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  production  and  of  home  eonsumption  ;  and  by  deducting  the 
Isttcr  from  the  former  quantity,  they  arrive  at  a  knowledLTC  of  the  surplui^  lor 
exportation.  This  amount,  ordinarily,  governs  the  price  abroad.  If  this  surplus 
exceeds  the  amount  required  by  the  British  manuActurers  and  the  Liverpool 
speculators,  the  price  is  fixed  by  them  at  i  low  figure,  and  n'-r  f-i  ri^a. 

The  surplus  ot  the  crop  of  1847-48 amounted  to  1,741,000  bales,  which,  at  an 
average  of  7i  cents,  realized  $66,000,000.  That  of  1848-40,  was  8,103,000 
bales  ;  at  an  avcr^j^u-  of       cents,  realised  $68,000,000.    That  of  1840^  waa 

1,601,000  bales,  realixing  $82,500,000. 
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Thai  it  if  seen  that  1,501,000  bales,  surplus  cr^  of  1849-50,  brought  more 
than  2.103,000,  surplus  of  1848-49,  by  §14,500,  estimating  ihe  bales  at  500 
yotiiid.-(  each. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  one  of  hi??  excellent  articlo.>?  on  this  subjert.  says  : 
How  eiitirdy  tUc  price  is  depcnJeiit  upou  ibo  ij^uantity  to  be  exported,  ODd 
«poa  the  amount  of  power  granted  to  tha  Bcitith  maouiaetiurer  over  the  eropf 

aaj  he  Koen  from  the  following  facts  : 

*•  When  the  surplus  lur  wUich  a  market  was  to  be  sought  abroad  was 

Under  1 , 1  oo.ono  hales,  the  price  wat  14  cente. 

««     l,4OO,U00    "  "  10  « 

«•     1,700,000   «•  **  8 

"    1,800,000  "         "       ri  »♦ 

And  when  it  exceeded  2,000,000  balea,  the  price  fell  to  6  cento.'* 

The  crop  of  1851-52  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  ai  2,o.'j(),0U0  bales.  Estinta- 
tSBf  the  deincstic  consumption  as  in  iSiriO-r)!  at  464,000  bales,  it  remains  to  be 
eeen  how  much  this  liurplus  will  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  plantrrs. 

The  planter,  then,  has  a  direct  and  important  interest  in  the  increase  of  the 
demeettc  consmnption  of  this  staple.  But,  under  ^e  tariff  of  1846,  it  has  been 
constantly  decTfasing,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  the  end  of  its  last  im- 
poverishing chapter.  The  decrease  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  crop,  from 
'48^  to  '49-SO,  was  3,000  bales ;  from  *40-60  to*50-61, 131,005  bales,  leaving 
the  consumption  of  the  last  period  about  the  Baino  as  in  '  i  n  '*> — having  ^'  n 
badt  a  period  of  some  five  or  six  years  ;  whereas  the  consuuipiion  should  have 
been  1,066.000  of  bales,  and  would  have  been,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  Under  th  it  tariff,  in  *43-44,  it  was  346,000  bales  ;  in  1811-15,  it  was 
340,000  i  in  '45-46,  453,000 ;  in  '46-47,  (before  the  tarilThad  a  chance  to  exert 
ito  baoefal  inflnence,)  468,060.  Dedacting  l.UOO.OOO  bales  for  home  use, 
2,5.50.000,  the  whole  crop,  we  should  have  for  export  1,550,000  bales  only  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  of  2,082,0(K)  bales  to  sell  abroad.  Who 
does  not  sec,  then,  that  the  planter  would  obtain,  on  an  exportation  of 
1,550,000  bales,  11  cents  per  poondT  whereas^,  on  an  ezpMtation  of  3,082,000 
boles  lie  will  probably  obtain  an  nvpra«je  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  Southern  planters  need  uul  look  far  from  home  to  see  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  annually  dcclinmg.  Iti  the  South  worke<l  up 
110,000  bales— in  1849-5U,  107,000  — and  1850-51,  but  60.000  bab  s.  Well, 
they  commenced  their  manufacturing  operations  in  1843,  under  the  tanll'of  that 
year,  and  with  that  tariff,  had  it  remained  intact,  by  this  time  the  South  would 
h  ive  driven  both  British  and  Xortbern  roiirsr  fabrics  from  tlie  market.  It  can  put 
up  factories  by  the  side  of  its  cotton  liclds,  thereby  savmg  all  the  expense  of  trans- 
portaiion,  wharftfe,  drayage,  comaisBions,  insnranee,  ^fec,  on  tne  raw  article, 
with  all  which  it  ^oes  charged  to  the  Old  Enijtand  and  to  New-En rrland  manu- 
Cicturers.  The  North  beins  unable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  compete 
with  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  coane  articles,  would  haye  turned  its  at> 
tention  to  making,'  the  finer  qu'ilities  of  ^oods,  and  thus  both  the  .South  and  the 
North  would  have  moved  on  prosperously  and  with  true  harmony  of  intercuts. 
Instead  of  this,  cotton  factories,  both  South  and  North,  are  closed,  or  are  ctosing 
or  working  ^liort  time,  consuming  only  a  paltry  450,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  when  they  lihould  and  ought  to  haYe  been  able  by  this  time  to  consume 
one  million  of  bales. 

How  long  will  the  Southern  planters  continue  to  seek  some  new  and  untried 
method  to  better  their  condition,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  so  obviously  be- 
fore them  ?  7  hey  held,  nut  long  smce,  a  convention  at  Macon  to  effect  this, 
ft  ended  in  somethinir  much  like  smoke.  Another  convention  to  be  held  in 
May  next,  haviriif  in  view  the  ^atne  object.  Wc  predict  nothing:  [>r.icttcable 
will  grow  out  of  it,  unless,  profiting  by  bitter  experience,  they  resolve  that  the 
feetoiation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  with  some  amendments,  perhaps,  is  what  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Sonth,  in  a  oompamttveij  short  period,  to  supply  the  mar- 
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kets  of  the  worlil  with  coarse  cotton  fabric*.  Surh  a  restoration,  followed  by  the 
erection  ot  factories  commensurate  with  their  ability,  would  soon  emancipate 
the  eotton-growen  from  the  thnldom  of  Brttiah  dietatton.  Without  proteetion 
thry  in  vain  continuf  to  strii^rrlc  a<»ainst  the  competition  wl/r;  h  now  bears 
them  dowo.  Conveutions  and  central  committees,  with  all  the  uui»iiiTC8  and 
•ug^estioni  that  may  emaiMte  ffom  either,  will  ptove  of  no  availt  nnleta  accom- 
pamed  bj  measiuee  that  wiU  promote  the  deTek>piiient  of  home  muohctniee. 

T^AN  IMPROXTEMENT  IN  MAKING  SUGAR. 

Oar  readers  will  remember  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
ofe  new  method  for  elarifying  sugar,  introduced  to  the  nublic  here  at  the  time 
mentioned,  after  being  successfully  tried  in  the  West  Inaia  Islands,  and  princi- 
pally in  Cuba.  The  invention,  we  believe,  iaof  English  origin.  The  priuciple 
wa»  that  of  the  retails  of  rapid  eentrifngal  motion,  applied  toefloid  aahetanee  in  a 

fBVOlvin^  cyliniler. 

The  macbinery  was  simple  enough,  took  up  but  little  room,  and  rer^uired  a 
fery  amalt  ezpenditcure  of  steam  and  fuel.  It  eonaisted  of  a  stout  inm  cyliader» 
gome  tbree  feet  in  diameter,  ei^liteeti  inch<>a  or  'v-d  feot  deep,  and  stationary. 
Within  revolved  on  tbesame  tlat  circular  bottom  plate,  moved  on  a  pivot  by  a 
hAt  and  ihaJl  eombioatioa  aoied  tipou  by  steaui,  three  oyltndewor  ndM,  r&j 
close  tngcttier,  two  of  fine  wire  work,  and  ODO  of  iheet  ifOII  Of  ^BO^WO  Sofgtlt 
whicb — punched  lull  of  diminutive  boles. 

A  charge  of  coarse  common  sugar  and  syrup,  brought  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste,  and  weighing  say  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  sugar  to  fiA 
teen  ot  syrup,  was  placeid  on  the  buttum  plate.  This,  and  the  wire  cylinders 
firmly  attached  to  it,  and  which  were  open  M  the  topf  were  set  in  very  rapid  mo- 
tion by  the  steam — being  mn  as  high  as  two  thousand  revulutions  a  minute — the 
s^rup,  to  whicb  was  now  added  some  clear  water,  flew  out  of  tht>  wtiirliitg  into* 
nor  cylinders,  throogh  the  minute  interstices  of  the  wire  work  and  pnnctured 
zinc  Side  into  the  empty  space  bonndpd  hy  the  outward  aud  stationary  cylinder; 
the  sugar  banked  up  several  laches  deep  against  the  inner  zinc  [>lRte,  bnt  oould 
not  go  tlwoQgb;  and  when  the  maiddae  was  stopped,  in  six  or  eight  minuter,  the 
syrup  and  vvatfr  was  found  to  have  mn  off  through  a  tube  into  buckets  placed  to 
receive  it,  aud  waii  ready  for  use  again  in  another  charge ;  whilst  the  sugar  in  the 
blinder  was  taken  out  periimUjr  clean  and  dry,  brought  from  a  deep  molasses 
color  to  a  pure  glittering  straw  tint,  the  crystals  perfect,  and  the  clarified  article 
worth  in  the  market  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  while  the  original  article 
cost  three  and  a-half  and  foorcanla. 

Everybody  who  saw  the  expcriTncnts  mride  daily  here  for  a  month  or  fo  with 
one  of  ibuiie  centrifugal  clarifying  machines,  was  astonished  aod  delighted  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  openuioni  ita  facdi^  and  certabty*  Bnt,  in  this  machine,  and  in 
several  wli'r!:  were  f>ut  up  in  o  refinery  at  Lafayf'tte,  tlic  great  i)hjeelion  waa 
louud  that  tiiey  were  continually  getting  out  oi  order.  Tho  whirling  motioa 
commanicated  to  the  interior  cylinder  was  so  very  raiMd,  that  thera  waa  notonlj 
dnngor  of  iu  flying  to  pieces  suddenly,  hut  there  was  an  actual  experience  to 
prove  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  pivot,  bands,  &c. 

Finally,  the  whole  thing  waa  given  tip  here  Ui  disgust,  and  the  '*  centrifagal 
machine"  was  pronounced  a  humbug. 

It  so  happeued  that  four  months  since,  Mr.  Jaoin*  the  proprietor  of  that  very, 
large  and  extensive  sugar  refineiy  erected  near  the  Battle  Ground,  below  the 
city,  was  called  to  the  Inland  of  Cuba — ill-h'  altli.  we  believe,  forcing  him  to  leave 
here  for  a  time.  He  found,  at  several  large  plantations  on  the  islaud,  the  "  cen- 
trifugal clarifier"  in  sncoessfnl  and  every-duy  use,  woirkug  with  peHeet  lafety 
and  easo.  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  makers  Mr.  .Tauiu  hast<Mied 
back  here,  bought  up  all  the  "  centrifugal  cylinders"  he  could  find — even  the  very 
machines  which  bad  been  thrown  aside  in  thb  city  as  good  for  nothinjg^— and  for 
the  last  two  months  thoy  hive  hern  iu  operation  at  hisrefioeiyr  WOfUag  aara> 
gularly,  smofuhly  aud  safely  as  could  be  desired. 

Besides  these  seven  old  machines  at  the  refinerj,  there  ara  two  new  ones* 
made  by  the  inventor  axpresslj  Ibr  planlathm  use.  thtj  ara  worked  by  a  dtrnt* 
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nntlre  vibrating  engine  of  nboiit  throe  Imrse-power,  with  the  motion  applied 
directly  to  the  interior  cyliuderd.  The  waste  steam  at  the  refmery  suffice*  to 
work  Uiia  engine,  the  power  of  whose  direct  action  on  the  centrifagu  maebiaei* 
very  simply  and  easily  controlled.  All  the  raachiuea  at  the  refinery  arc  run  at  tho 
rateofaboat  twelve  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  The  charge  of  sugar  aiui 
9jnp  in  each  machine  is  two  hundred  pounds* — one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
n^r.  In  Mix  minutes  tho  charg<>  is  clarified.  By  lln*  "Id  ami  expensive  process  it 
WOokl  take  about  thirty  days.  The  average  cost  oa  tiie  levee  of  tho  sugar  used  for 
machines  is  two  and  oleven  »ixteenih  crnu.  Tho  average  price  of  Um 
clarified  article  is  four  and  seven-eighth  cents.  The  two  improved  plantation  ma- 
cbiae« — either  of  which,  we  forgot  to  slate,  can  be  worked  while  the  remaining 
one M 11811011017  and  being  cleaned  out— can  clarify  easily  thirty-two  hogsheads 
of  sugar  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  loss  at  the  rt  fiiicry,  on  the  charge  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  is  about  fourteen  per  cent ;  but  uu  a  plaulatiou,  this  would  not 
be  experienced,  as  the  charge,  in  the  flale  of  peite  reqoiredt  ooold  be  takoo  inft- 
mediately  from  the  rooHiig  vats. 

The  improved  machine  is,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  plantations.  It  will 
effect  a  thoroQgh  ravolotion  Id  the  process  of  sugar  making,  dttpenaiiig  with  the 
co*tly  apparatus  of  vacuum  pans,  &,c.,  saving  time,  labor  and  money  to  a  vast  ex- 
teut.  All  our  statements  in  regard  to  tho  matter  are  made  from  the  well-tried 
oxperience  of  daily  renewal,  of  a  thorough  T***^***"'**  and  aogar  maker  in  charge 
of  the  worka  of  the  Battle  Groond  BefioMy. 


8.— PaODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA,  ier>l-'52. 

No^ofsogar*  N«.byil««»-  NObbybon*-  No.  of  bbds. 


Hi 

1.  Rapides   46........  34  W  10,1J7 

2.  AYoyeUes^  30..  15  15  3.398 

3.  West  FoHdna  W  18   9  5,894 

4.  Point  Coapee   85........  58   7    7,187 

5.  East  Feliciana  14  14  —  1.645 

6.  West  Baton  Ronge   87   48   9  10,943 

7.  Eait  Baton  Rouge   53   48   10   7.076 

8.  IberviUe.  133  Ill  »  15.-35 

9.  Ascension  89   58   10  14,034 

10.  8t  James   85   70   15  17,719 

11.  St.  John  the  BapdlC   67   47  SO  10,990 

13.  St.  Charles.   38   37   1.   9,629 

13.  Jefferson   29   99  —   7,775 

14.  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard   85   85  —   5,773 

15.  Plaqoemines   45   45  —  19,345 

16.  Assumption— Bayou  Lafourche..  146. .......  51  95  18,001 

17.  Lafiiun-he  Interior,       do.      ..  76........  40. 30........11,H^1 

18.  Terrebonne,  do.      ..  91'.. 51. ••••>—  40........in, t98 

19.  8u  Mary— AttdMDM  188   89.  198  87,379 

90.  8t  Mania,      do    95   17.   78   6.059 

91.  VermiUioo— Lafayette  99   2  ^0   730 

99.  Layfsyette   19   8   17   783 

93.  8«.  Landry— Opeloosas   88   38   39   4,490 

Divan  amall  parcels,  aida  in  hogs* 

heads  and  barrels,  !o  diflbrent 

SDgar-houses,  not  reckoticil  ...■•.■>  ..•••>••••  8,800 

Cbtem  bottoms  of  203,923  iiogsheads 
brown  sugar,  at  an  astfanata,  aav 

«r  five  per  aanu  -j-  .AO^ 

Total  1474  914  860  836,547 

Estimated  at  257,138,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  procesa......  203.922  hbds. 

Eafioad,  clarified,  Ac,  inclnding  dsiwn   33,625  " 

TMal  986,547  « 

The  above  statistics  are  from  the  valunble  annml  rcp-irt  nf  Mr.  Champoraier  tipon 
the  crop.  For^-lhiee  plantadona  in  the  state  are  worked  on  the  various  new  pro> 
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^r  ?  nnd  vaciitim  principle.    Qualify  of  the  crop  generally  indifferent,  tlie  ?ea-  ^ 
BOQ  beiug  bad.    DeticiencY  <if  mins  tbrougbout  the  8tat«.   There  are  1,474  sugar 
plaiitariftBa  fn  Loniaiain.  914  being  worked  by  iteam  tnd  560  by  hone*power. 
The  niolriss^-rt  crop  umisTially  large,  averaL'ini:  ihis  year  70  gallons  to  the  1,000  ll.i?. 
•agar;  the  crevasaes  oa  the  MtMisaippi,  Lafourche  lutd  IMaquemioea  destroyed  ^ 
9,000  or  10.000  biklt. 

The  refineries  of  Louisiana  \v(irl<p<l  np  tlio  following:  *J 
Louisiaua  Steam  Befiuery,  1,467,905  lbs.  Louisiana  sugar,  52.872  lbs.  cistern  sa-  ^ 
gar,  $38  bnxM  Onba  angar.  Battle-ground  Refinery,  bendea  th«crop  of  the  plan-  '* 
talion,     v>  iiOQ  IIh.)  3,51  1,767  lbs.  sugar.  537,'202  lbs.  cisterns,  211  hoxps  (^iba. 
Lafayette  Hetiuery,  81,765  lbs.  aagar,  2,735,114  lbs.  cisterns.  Valcour  Aime'sEc- 
finery,  beaidea  the  crop  of  670,000  lbs.,  1.859,407  Iba.  augar,  1,004,098  Iba.  eia> 
terii«.  ano.nsn  Ills.  Cuba.    Tho  Lntiisinnii  Rf-fln'-ry  alt^o  wnrke.l  up  2.^00  tinVum  >:. 
Louisiana  molusscs,  and  249,629  bullous  Cuba;  tbe  Battle-ground,  94,554  Luuisi-  :^ 
ana, and  179,360 Cuba;  the  Lnfayette,  7,047  gallona  Cabas  and  tha  Valoour  Atma  ^^ 
88^555  giUont  Cuba  MolaMOi.  ^  i 

Sugtart  mehed  in  ike  West  from  Lcumana.  > 

1E4I.       im.        1M9.       nso-  \o». 
flc  Loata.  ii  h  (i« .  *  itrs  r  i  j  < i . . .  'j  i ,    . . .  /r;.  ^  1 7 . . .  2  \:.«a . . .  2  ?  r,i-2 

**   Miiii.  mill  i>o\os   !>.n4  i".(ir.>  iw  

Claclaaail...  ii)i<i.-.  .'.ujrir  \>;,tM  -j: c-.".  -jii.TiHi  <Ji>  ; 

"   l.bJ..  and  bo««  ...lii,m....li,m....  9,4±t..  .  \:^  rr^    .  JJ  /^ii 

Pift-liurirh  —  iibds^sufar.  Kiiiij»o»<^ii.,     c./hiii —  :..,.() 

Wbe^uii.i:,  v.i  hh<u.     '■   1,500....  eno  : 

PortJMBouilj,  Oliio    "   I,fi00....  ■■iJ'^'O 

Maytrili.i  auJ  Aafiata,  Ky   ♦*  «»    IfiM  %^4J 

Madboo,  U   «»  •    1,000....  1,300  ' 

lx)a{«TilJ«,  Ky   «  14,000.... 15.000 

N»w.Alb»a3r.U   "  "   9,000 

EvaD*Til1«  sad  Wabuh,  U   •«  "      l.r>oo  ...  5,000 

Cumberltad  RiTor.   •»  •»                       .                     :\'<v:'        5700  < 

Teiine»»pp  RUrr   *'  *•  ..     .  (tNi. . . .  2.  j<!{)  \ 

MllU'i  Point     M  «»  i    ...    l|(Hii         Ml'O  * 

Hampliia   *•  "   GSm  7.000  i 

8teuboii\  ill.-' 0,1,1  \V.1!^m:i,  .  t)...  «<  <•    ^00  1 /W) 

\\',-ll..|mrfr  :in,i  l':,rk'V>l.rir'/,  Va.  «»    400....  M'H 

M,-,ririt,i  :Ln,l                  O  ,1.,,  .  "  «•     SOO.... 

Pt.  l'lcLi«.a[lt  iili  1  (iu  V  ;iUil,.lt,  ().  .  .  "  "  ,,             ....             ....           ....  400«...  ."h") 

I-iwr<>iirrl>'i.'.  Aiir'ir.idt  Ve»»y,la,  "  "                                              ....    500.,..    u  0  •.. 

\\  ir^.r>t-.  ( ! <' lul ,'rxiu  aDd  Oiraotf* 

fnirLT.  KoMlnclfV   '<  "    900....  • 

J.-irHr-oiuill.v    "  •'   '   400....     ••  •I 

Venn.n  i  SI,;,  Mi.^.^t.MUi.  1  I.  .  "  "  ..     .,     ,  ....     fi^-'l   •,,.J 

Mmar   sir.'Jl  Imililin-^  on  itif  <  „  «  ,  ,.„•>  ,  - 

Obi<sat)eMt3QiaDamb«r.Myi    1,.M>.,.. 

Oa  Um  |f  usiatippj,  ahova  lt«m- ) 

phis,  about  twnlve  or  Dure  S  «<  «    950   300 

■nail  landiop,  lay.  > 

Suodry  parcel*  purchw-f  ''^  '  „  u  <Min  «ano 

Kx»'lu>i\ <•  1,1' tli<^  ^M''"<  I'C  t '  !i  '  1  ) 

aaj>,  JliMi^ijipt,  Luui*i;u«^  X  ^   **    ,,    ..  ....  .. 

part  of  Tsias,  ria  R.  Rivar..  ) 


i! 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

WHAT  WILL  BB  THE  REStJLT  OF  THE  SNORMOUSLT  INCREASED 
PRODUCT  OF  COLD  UPON  PRICES  AND  GENERAL  PROSPERITY  7 

Tha  n«wa  recently  received  from  Caliromia  and  Anatralia  ta  of  tha  moat  as- 
tounding  character.    If  on  •  li:i!f  rif  the  nrfrinnTs  wp  jj.  t  from  tliesv  countriesU 
true,  we  must  look  fur  u  wonderful  revolution  iu  nit  the  tiuaucial  aud  cummerctal 
ayatema  of  the  world.   It  appearib  by  a  raport  tataly  iaaned  from  tba  Treasury  t 
Departmant,  that  from  1482  to  1803^  tbe  product  of  the  gold  and  oHver  adaea  w 
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the  world  amonntPil  fo  five  thoti«inii<l  fonr  hnndred  tnillioDS  of  dollars,  beinp  an 
arenige  of  about  seveoteen  and  a  half  millioiis  per  aonam.  From  1803  to  1852 
the  average  aonaal  prodoot  i«  Mtimated  to  have  Innbo  lixty  milliftni  of  doltan. 
Previous  to  ISO?,  thi'  mitiual  iiicr.  a.'io  in  tlio  f^iipply  of  liullloii  w;)8  too  ^In  ill  to 
adect  the  curreocj  very  materially,  or  to  afi'ect  prices  to  any  extent ;  for  the 
ttnoant  MniMlly  added  to  the  eirealatmg  medimn  of  the  world  at  the  time  was 
consii^eraMy  les.'i  than  the  annual  prodact  of  the  niiii<*«,  allDwances  f.ir  the  iniinti- 
factare  of  precioas  metals  into  urticlet  of  luxury  and  necessary  use  beiog  required, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  reralt  Since  1803  the  annoal  tapplT  of  bollion  from  the 
polJ  anJ  silver  mines  of  tlje  world  has  been  cornrifinilively  l.ir^r.  Ix  lug  more 
than  three  times  the  previous  average.  This  bos  oad  a  greater  intlucuce  upon 
prices.  At  the  cloaeof  ItfSt.  it  waaeatiraated  that  op  to  uat  date  the  aggrezate 
jield  f)f  the  gold  and  (silver  mirit'^  f  f  the  world  had  been  nine  thousand  tnl'ltons 
of  dollars.  The  effect  on  prict;*  of  this  rapid  accumulation  of  bullion  has  com> 
meoced,  as  is  shown  in  the  aimezed  table,  taken  from  retnnia  of  the  Bank  of  Bn(- 
land,  and  official  raporta  of  pribet  for  wheal  in  Great  Britain  i— • 

dwdathm  «mi  JTattimi  ofikt  Bank  of  Englamd»^Friei§  for  Wheat  per 

Qutnrter. 

Price  of  meat.         BoUion  in  Bsak.  Circulation  of  Baak. 

1765  £1  19  1   —    — 

1775  2  11  3  £2,010,690  £7.440.330 

1785  2    7  8  2,740.820   5,921. n'lO 

1795  •  2  14  3  0,127,720  14,017  ..10 

1805   4    1  2  5,883.800  17.87  1.170 

1815  4  17  6  ':.03'';.'>in  27.261,650 

1825  3  18  8   8,77:t.lUl)  20,753,760 

1835   3    1  (i  7. 1 J. 000  18,819,000 

181.-.   2  17  3  15,592,292  21.0!9.r;(5 

IBfjJ  2    4  8  19.682,930..  i:».:'L;u.nj(J 

It  is  impossible  to  ^ive  in  a  table  a  proper  comparative  statement  of  the  fluctua- 
tkwa  and  yariationii  in  prices,  or  the  financial  movements  which  affect  them. 

There  are  nnmr.'-iiiiA  ciiuso.s  that  mure  or  less  affect  prices  ;  but  it  will  be  ^e<nl  l.y 
the  above  table  that  prices  have  expanded  as  the  buUiou  in  the  bank  and  notes  in 
iaoreased.  The  changes  In  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain 
w'  'i  V:iv»*be<'n  niiide  witliin  the  ji'-riod  named  in  tliir*  t;ible,  have,  no  doubt,  Imd 
an  important  inSoence  on  prices.  The  modification  of  the  corn  law-s  hod  a  wou' 
derfnf  eSeet  and  the  seaaona  are  great  regnlatora  of  the  market  value  of  breads 

btuff'i.  The  value  if  the  currency  i;*,  however,  one  of  the  moat  powerfnl  illfla> 
eoces  brought  to  bear  upon  prices  for  every  speciei*  of  property. 

An  addition  of  sixty  millions  of  dollan  annually  to  the  utoek  of  ^uUI  and  mlver 
bullion  of  the  world  was  hardly  large  enmij^h  to  atfect  tho  value  ot  lu  opci  ty  ge- 
nerally. Probably  not  more  than  one  half  of  that  amount  was  added  to  the  me- 
taltic  correocy  of  all  coitntrieiv  the  rest  having  been  required  for  the  arts,  fiir 
lia\iir^*,  v^e.  Thi',  com[>arivi  with  the  enormous  amount  of  fixed  and  floating 
property  it  would  bare  to  influence  to  affect  prices,  was  too  iflsiguiBcaut  to  have 
been  vinbte  in  any  market. 

At  times  the  financial  and  commercial  world  has  been  convulsed  for  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  currency.  Revulsions  bavt;  beea  the  result  of 
too  great  an  expansion  of  the  paper  enrrency,  required  daring  periods  of  specn- 
latiao  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  circulatin:^' medmm.  Tho  rapidity  and  e\fent 
to  which  paper  representatives  of  gold  ami  silver  can  be  iucrea»ed,  and  the  ctTeot 
of  this  paper  ex^oaiott  on  prices  of  every  species  of  property,  hts  been  at  timea 
most  disa.stroiis.  Having  no  real  basis,  and  having  been  provided  to  meet  tho 
artificial  wants  of  a  community  during  the  highest  state  of  speoolattve  excite- 
aoeni,  it  ooold  not  be  snstained,  and  the  result  in  every  instance  has  been  the 
rame.  We  are  nowabout  entering  n[>oii  n  new  era  in  finance,  and  an  i-xlni">rdinary 
State  of  thiols  altogether.  What  the  consequence  will  be,  no  one  can  at  this  mo- 
nent  deCernitne.  The  prodnotbn  of  the  old  and  new  gold  and  silver  minaa  of 
the  world,  from  lUa  lima  forth,  ta  likely  to  bo  verj  huge.  Befora  the  diiooveiy 
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of  the  goM  mines  in  Aastrall  i,  and  hefore  the  mines  of  California  hud  heen  pro- 

Serly  worked,  the  annual  product  of  precioiu  metaU  was  about  lixty  milliuus  of 
ollan.  AiiKtralia  will,  it  is  ettimitleoL  yield  this  year  nearly  eighty  iniUions  of 
dollaff;  ralifuriiKi  iihoiil  the  same  amount ;  nusMn,  Africa,  .Nlexico.  Snnih  Ame- 
rica, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  about  forty  millioiM ;  making  iu  ru  ind  num- 
bers an  aggregale  of  two  hundred  milliuut  ordallira  a*  the  produetion  of  gold 
and  silver  for  tho  year  While  this  enormous  accession  to  the  supply  of  pr^ 

cious  metals  is  going  on,  we  have  hundreds  of  paper  manufacturiiig  macbiaea» 
loeated  in  all  parti  of  this  country  and  Barope,  acuvely  engaged  hi  tamiag  oot 
promises  to  pay  on  demand  in  immense  qniuitities.  Banks  a'-(*  •!»!«vr'!ii»  np  in 
aim»2ii  every  tuwu  uud  village  ia  the  Union.  The  old  mills  aro  inini  at  \vork« 
lad  the  new  ones  will  not  iofier  their  machinery  to  roffiain  idle.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  during  the  present  year  the  paper  currency  of  the  world  will  be 
augmented  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This*  added  to  the  augmentatioa  of 
precious  metals,  will  give  us  an  addition  to  the  metallio  and  paper  currency  in  OM 
year,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  In  con'omyiHt-  n'  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  representative  of  wealth,  we  arc  lost  m  \vond«n  !iu<i  astoa- 
iahm t  ilt.  Wo  mav  not  Ibr  a  yoar  or  two  foel  any  evil  effect  of  this  grmt  annual 
snpply.  Prices  of  property  may  not  bo  permanently  inflated,  or  the  inflation 
may  be  su  gradual  as  to  have  no  visible  influence,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon 
financial  and  commercial  aflaira.  It  muit  be  borne  in  mind  that  Anatralia  and 
Califoruin  are  located  in  cnmpamtlvely  a  new  world.  We  must  not  lose  siglit  of 
the  fact,  thai  iu  those  countries  borderiug  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a  ix»pu- 
lation  of  fire  hundred  millioui  of  souls,  who  have  been  in  a  dormant  atate,  who 
have  never  before  had  such  a  field  open  before  them  for  the  extension  of  their 
commerce.  The  capital  required  to  give  activity  to  all  the  elemenljs  of  trade 
such  an  enormnoa population  is  likely  to  call  forth,  will  absorb  all  the  productof 
the  mines  of  that  section  of  the  world  for  Bonie  time  at  least.  I'ltimataly,  un- 
less «oiuelhiiig  happens  to  arrest  the  supply  uf  bullion,  there  most  bu  a  plethora, 
and  then  we  may  look  for  all  those  changes  which  a  depreciation  in  the  standard 
of  Viilue  is  mrc  to  brin^  al>out.  The  effect  of  such  an  annua!  product  of  gold  as 
We  aulicipaic,  will  at  HiH  be  most  favorable.  Ii  will  give  iiclivily  to  every  Ut^ 
partment  of.  industry ;  it  will  oover  every  aea  with  ateanuhips  and  clipper  abipa ; 
It  will  cover  the  land  with  every  improvement  for  communication  and  transporta- 
tion ;  it  will  build  up  and  extend  our  <  itie^  lu  ibeir  utmost  Vimlu  ;  it  will  put  in 
motion  the  population  of  the  ooiversal  world ;  it  will  extend  civilization  and  re- 
publicanism, by  bringing  tho  people  of  all  nations  in  contnrt  wiih  each  <jther  ;  it 
will  ^ive  an  impetus  to  every  desciipiiuu  uf  euierprise  that  the  miud  uf  luau  can 
eoBceive;  it  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  and  of  the  aea;  it  will  not 
only  cultivate  ami  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  will  dive  deep  into  it« 
bowels,  and  drag  forth  its  mineral  wettliu  ;  it  will  do  uU  these,  and  much  more ; 
end  when  there  are  no  more  improvcmenti  to  make ;  no  more  room  for  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce — no  morw  worlds  to  conquer:  when  the  inliubit  ints  of  the 
globe  are  brought  together  a«  one  people,  iu  the  mo^l  intimate  intercourse,  com- 
mercially, financially,  and  socially^we  may  then  look  for  an  nccumalation  of  capi- 
tal ;  of  a  surplus  8U|)[)ly  of  that  representative  of  woLiUh  which  for  njres  past  baa 
been  ihe  recognized  blaudard  of  value.  Tbcu  wo  may  look  for  a  deraugumeut 
in  the  systems  which  now  regulate  the  commerce  of  all  nationa,  fur  an  alteration 
in  values  which  will  revolutionize  the  existing  state  of  rhinos,  and  lay  the  foao» 
dation  of  new  principles  for  tho  government  of  iho  world.  An  enormous  expau- 
aion.  an  immense  speculation,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  nominally, 
must  follow,  which  will  nnt  ont  of  joint  all  [)re.>ent  ideas  of  finance.  The  relative 
position  of  property  will  be  chau;^cd — public  securities  will  appreciate  and  de- 
preciate acairding  to  the  sources  of^  inoome.  It  is,  however,  to  bo  hopedi  that  we 
may  slld-^  into  the  new  order  of  lliiucr'iso  ijradually  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  tO 
tbu^e  eugayed  iu  the  CuUimercinl  and  financial  opcruliuns  of  the  day. 

9.— COPPER  THAI)]-:  OF  THK  UNITED  BTATE.«,  IPSI-'?. 
We  published  an  elaborati*  history  of  cotlee  and  tho  colToo  trade  in  vul.  ii.  of  tho 
Review,  and  have  ttiuce  added  wa^iy  auuual   statistics  uader^the  New-Orieana 

hand.  We  add  the  folloiriiig  (rom  the  New-Yotk  8hipping-Liat : 
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TotaOPaeiMM. 
rtSIT  MM. 


^eeJL  Jam.  I, 
  Ml. 


1650.    teas.  lau. 


At  New  YobK.  

From  forMjru  i>ort9....9MBS,..8ni1S..*t9900..>16000*..9S708.*.4Sni 

At  Boito.v. 

Ol  ITllrtlUB    "'   •                                       8   a  B|..1(H  a  10| 

Jmrm  6t,U14  IM  •  llL.tU  •  ISf 

Brmxil  13.343  t)  •  8|..U  «  19 

Lafuajr*.  38,1  «8.  •  8  •  9»..  M  a  U| 

Br«a  76.(M3                                                                    8  •  >..1(4«1U 

Othe  r  forriffn . .  15,043 


Ar  UaI-TIMojik. 

Brazil  ..2M,240   8)  •   9i     —  a  Kl 

Lm|B«jr«,  Ac .21.081.....   &4  «  Q     10|  a  lOJ 


At  NEw-0«iKA.v«. 

Bramii  33S,uM  ^m  9k  101  •  10| 

G«ta,*e—'  W     S« 

 W-27fi8...S8W»7.. .93600.. .31000...     71...  MOO 

At«lfcirp«tt  niBS...  8100...  4185...  ~  — 


15030M  ioo«no  mm 

16.000 


8B188    S8I85  OHIO 


Toul  DMkacea  received  ia  ISSl  5d^un 

Mdkriu.i»iast  


Totalrapphr    ooi.on 

IMMtuport  83.708 

AM  ■cockTlM.  1. 1888  80^900-117,208 


>fk«BtU*^   

is  1801  «eU09 

Or  akMt  fl0.714.«30  Ihi.  ^ 

Total  pkckage*  received  to  1850  389.986 

Add  »tock.  January  1, 1850   36,1)00 


Toul  supply  ,  llr'.'JdC 

Deduct  export  45,711 

Add  fKHk.  Jan.  1,  lr51 .........  I(5,W0—  C1.711 


Taken  fnim  Ihiii  port  for  cowumpliOQ 

I     in   aST,875 

Or  •traut43«5i».400IlM. 

I  at  ll«w«Twk»  ik«n  ftmlfM  HI 


ReedpU  io  the  Uoiud  Suim  ia  1830.4JW3,U40 
Add  iMck,  lit  Jaa.,  1890   83tl65 


TiiUlwpply.   1,986^ 

Dedaot  aspofU  ia  1851  56,780 

Add  aiodi,  IM  Jan..  1858. . .Sn^TOO-  081^486 

Taken  for  contunpdoa  la  IBI  1,SS7,740 

Or  aboat  184,78r.400  |b«. 

fUceipUia  Uaiud  8utM  ia  1850  1,054,570 

Addat0ek,l«lJaa,  1890   101^ 

Totiil  supply  I,15fl;4T8 

Deduct  exporu  in  ItiSO  

Add  tioek,  latJba.*  1801  83^185—  174,304 


Taken  Tor  coniuraptton  in  1650. 
Or  atiout  194,58U,73«  Um. 


081^178 


1690  bap.  ...380,0011  49?ni  18,000 

1840  .401,075  40.000  80,000 

1848  4l!<.003  31,594  24.0«O 

1947   427,470  18,116  21,000 


CMNaaiptlon  of  the  country  Am*  1851,  U  will  ba  eaea,  ia  aboal  aal  to 
Sao— bat  It  will  be  reneoriMrad  tbat  lha  fmaattallaia  af  1850  vaa  aiBail 
■nailer  tbaa  that  af  ta? eral  inravlont  yean ;  that  prieat  la  1850  ralaa  hlgb,  a  ad  tbe  eaneanqitlon 
i»u'  in  a  f  real  decree  limited,  substitute*  beiof  a«ed  to  a  eoB»id<i!rable  extent,  and  at  the  clofC  of 
tiu&t  vear  tiie  (tock  held  by  dealers  vaa  nearly  esbaa*t«l.  The  atock  at  the  preaeot  iu  dealera 
kaau^  ibraagboat  Iba  aattaiiyi  ia  gaaerally  eatinatod  to  be  abava  Iba  avarafa. 


RECAPITULATION. 


comtrxPTioir  KtnxATSx. 


Takea  from  New  •York.... 

"  Baliiniof^  

Philadelphia.. 

BoMoa  

Othar  raiti..< 


«s 
« 


•t 

M 


..Ib«..  59,363.030 

 4i"., -»«<>.  470 

 4'.,  1 

 I4,u;<  I, :,(;<) 

 l2.»r-i.;M(i 

.......  7,0.;4,1GO 


Taial. 


STOCK.  l»t  jAjrcA«T,  1832. 

At  New-York,  of  Brazil. .  .bayn  43,000 

•  J.tv.i  pi.,  kr-i...  Arc. .27,500 

*'  Liijj'uayrti   iinl  M;ira- 

caibo...baL-s  1?.0<K) 

««  Odi.r  kinds  .pli(,».... 


T..1.1I  at  NVn  Vark  pkfa....93.'iO0 

.18^181,480  I  N>w  (>rk.it.s-Br../.il  

(  HttltiiiKir.— UruiEll  

In  tbe  above  eitinate  of  consunption,  we   PhiiKli  lphia — (mostly)  Brax II  t^.^iO 

bave  not  included  the  eoattwiae  receipu  nt  the  1  Boston — (moetly)  Java,  ia  pocket*  3*,000 

port4.  they  h«inK  already  ewbracad  Ja  the  cal-  Otbar  Varta— (^Boally)  BraaU...f.......  ^100 


aalaiion  M  iba  part  wbara  Ibajr  wara  aiifiaall|jr 


TMal  pkfi..«.8n^700 
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XOBAOOO  IRADK  OV  ST,  LQUIfl, 


3.-T0BACC0  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS- 

Thi-*  iirticl"  jii'^tlv  fstiuiateil  ns  one  nfthemcMt  important  and  valuableproducHoDt 
of  the  We«t,  hu»,  wiihia  cninparalivtly  a  few  years  pait,  become  one  of  the  chief 
■ooroM  of  the  agrioaltural  wealth  to  our  state.  Tiie  rudo  and  oareleM  mode  of  its 
cu^lure,  anil  the  rough  and  iiiimercliantuble  atylo  nf  its  prepnral ion,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreien  markets — arjsiug  alik«  Irom  iho  ignorance  of  the  planter  uf  tbo 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  it«  growin,  and  the  neceuary  pMcaatioM  required  for 
security  and  protecliitii  IVoin  tii'-  sudden  changes  of  climate  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
the  experieooe  and  proocr  facilities  requisite  lor  its  sb£b  preparation  and  transport 
Cation  to  market,  have  oeen  greatly  improved. 

Thi«  m  iy  he  uttributed  chiefly  to  the  emigration  to  our  state  of  practical  plant* 
ers  from  the  older  tobacco-growing  status  ut  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
aad  the  introduction  of  the  agents  and  capital  of  regular  eastern  dealers,  who,  in 
conducting  their  op  rnf'  us,  Tiavo  stipuUitp]  v.ifh  th'^  ]  'antfr  from  ycartn  year,  in 
making  their  purcliu^eii  i^y  contract,  iur  the  delivery  ut  the  article,  in  tuiproved 
order  and  condition,  with  attention  to  its  assortment  as  to  color,  quality,  and 
length,  coimrqueiitly  enhancing  its  value  to  the  purchaser,  and  adding  much  to  the 
returuB  ot  iht;  producer,  as  the  fruits  of  bis  labor.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  these 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  tbo  fiHSt  of  the  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  ofthe 
tob:icco,  arising  from  the  repeated  snccess'on  of  crops  npnn  the  game  land,  tend- 
log  to  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  that  strcMii^th  which  cau^d  a  too  rapid  and 
Inxoriant  growth  ofthe  plant,  reu(l<  riui;;  it  oari^e  iu  texture  and  bitter  m  taste, 
way  be  altriVmteil  the  removal  of  ili.it  [)rciiiiiicL*  which  has  attached  to  the  MiR>»onri 
tobacco,  in  former  years,  and  the  acijuittittou  ul  a  better  reputation,  in  its  varie^ 
of  qaalideSfSoitable  alike  tor  stemming,  manufacturing,  andsmokiog. 

To  the  experienced  dealer  and  jtidire  of  the  article,  it  i>  ti  >  :is.><nmptinn  tn  state, 
that  Missouri  tobacco,  iu  it^dutiuct  q<iality  of  manufacturing,  i»  superior  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  auy  other  state,  save  Virginia,  and  that  the  day  is  not  fiu*  distant  wbmi 
it  will  even  rank,  side  hy  ftiile,  with  the  deservedly  reputed  growth  of  her  soil. 
As  an  evideuce  of  this  fact,  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and 
indeed  uU  siloated  on  the  Ohio  Hiver,  aa  far  distant  as  Pittsburgh,  seek  their  sup* 
plies  nf  iho  raw  material,  in  person,  or  by  order,  from  tlie  crops  of  onr  state,  and 
tlnin  liecome  competitors  of  our  own  manufacturers,  in  their  selections  at  the  daily 
market  in  St.  Louis. 

There  li  ivr  also  been  shipments,  to  some  extent,  of  this  ([nalitv  of  toharco,  to 
Virginiu  direct,  to  supply,  iu  pirt,  the  deficiency  existing  in  the  manuiacturing 
graaes  of  their  own  short  and  inferior  crop  of  last  season-**which  wera  better  a^ 
preciatevl  thm  the  shipments  hence  iu  former  seasons. 

As  a  shipping  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  tbo  foreign  reports  and 
classification  of  what  ii^  termed  "  Western  Tobacco,"  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
marltf'N.  To  aoeertain  that  Missouri  lohacco  in  fant  viein?  with  the  quality  and  repu- 
tation uf  Kentucky  tobacco — a  tobacco,  which  stands  higher  in  character,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  whtdi  it  u  appropriated  in  foreign  connlries,  than  any  other 
raised  on  our  continent. 

The  average  production  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  for  a  period  embracing  the  past 
five  yean,  has  been  10,800  hhds.,  and  during  tint  time  it  has  neither  materially  in* 
creas>:'il  or  decreased  upon  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  chief  causeswhic  h  have 
operated  to  prevent  an  increased  production,  have  been  the  withdrawal  of  valuable 
labor  from  the- crops  by  the  *'  Ouifoniia  emigrmtioD,"  which  baa  been  principally 
amongst  that  elai»-*  of  our  population,  in  the  interior,  who  hrul  cultivated  the  article 
extensively,  and  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  remaining  labor  bestowed  on  this 
wop,  to  the  more  profitable  eoltivatiun  of  hemp,  upon  the  Mmo  lande  hefora  ap» 

Eropriated  to  the  raising' of  tobacco,  which  the  experience  of  faimata  tnugbt  them* 
ad  admirably  adapted  them  to  its  cultivation. 

The  territory  best  suited  to  the  ealtivatfon  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  and  to  which 

its  prod  uction  is  mainly  confined,  is  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Chariton,  How* 
ard,  Franklin,  Calloway.  Lincoln,  Randolph,  Pike,  Macon  and  Monroe. 

The  fbllovrittg  carefully  prepared  table  wiUahow  the  amraal  reeetnts  of  tobacco, 
in  ho::shead*,  at  th'*  port  ol  .^t.  Lonis,  for  the  nastfive  years,  ns  well  as  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  shipped  each  year  from  all  the  important  points  on  the  Missoori 
and  MisMppi  river* : 
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The  mumd  neeiptt    7ote«6«,  m  WtAeoli,    lil«f«>rl  nfSt,  Lemttfer  the  f€it 

/he  ytars  : 


-1847  ^  ,  1848  .  .  1849.. 


H'W«  H'AWi 

Ar^fc  Imf,  iMf*.  ti^msmi,  Skif.  U*f,  Ufk.  Mfmml.  Bttift.  Lmj.  L^ft 

SM..  W..    n..  Its..  435..    90..  310..  n,.    370..  no..  ISI..  S4 

TO.-  458..  «0..  168..13Ti5..  650..  415..  2f;n..    946..  645..    «0..  221 

KvtMTllle                3M..  380..    — ..    79..  617..  360..    90  .  Ii7..    411..  29.5..    -..  ll« 

GUsrow  5«67. .1185. .3615    1070.. 47M..  914.. i^n  .  !i67..  5830.. .3006,.  M4 

Rocb«port*               425..  215..            113..  382,.  161..  1*9..    373..  196..    60..  M 

ProM^l.nr.-                49..    — ..    32..    16..  123..    — ..    85..  43..    301..    — ..  193..  108 

r  .nl  .N,]                  442..    — ..  332..  110..  345..    — ..  259..  86.,    639..     2..  451..  186 

Hiniiit'il                  850..  315..  300..  215..  800..  320..  29(1.,  .    0<kK.  30o     310..  200 

OtJ>«r  poinU-t          1537..    —..1025..  512..  228..    — ..  153..  7ti..  36»ki..    —..2445. .1223 


11015.  .2816.  .S771..a428..9M4..M^..44a6..1»S3..  18846..30M..6«^..3i47 


-1880.  —      ■ .   -  ..xtai .- 


Ufft         1^9*.     WkcftMprnmi.  ^tf.  tmf. 

Cwdrn         962....  195    35   3*J  284   1%   3«.  ,.  54. 

Brun*»ick..  827        560   100   167   1010  434$  21>")....  288. 

Kyie»»ille...  572  ...  113     IJO   'Ztl   132   27....  72. 

Glikff?(»w   Itlli)  2514  7W  3-264  1600  1010   654. 

Ko- rj -porr.  43').  ...  'Jli   V'   121   326   174    65....  87  

PrmiJeoc*..    oU....    30   19   31   1S4    50    93....  41  

Portland....  428   —   2i»6   142   516   —   330   226  

HaMiiMl....  550....  SIO  235   115   1000    375  310....  190....185 

Otter »'ttf..im....  —  IIM  sn  4m          ~  t79S....1395  

ios..  ..9M0  .4ttO  iui  .11098  tttt  4M1.   .3007.  ...M» 

Tobacco  in^peOioH  i»  St  Lntu  fcr  the  past  Jive  ytatc  .* 

1817.  1848.  1849.  1888.  I8SI. 

Planters*  Warehodie  3^54  3,1 84  4,982  4, 186  4,247 

SuteWarehooM  1,S35  1,083   867   62   8dl 

5,089  4,967  5,849         4,S48  5,098 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  It  will  be  eecn  that  the  average  projxirtlon 
«if  «t^^p^  annually  fgr  ihe  past  five  years,  baa  been  2,800  hogabeada,  worib  at  aa 
■Tenii;e  price,  un  board  stcainboat,  of  $8  per  100  Iba.,  for  tame  time.  $291,200. 
Ol  leaf,  there  lias  been  an  average  of  ."j.rjnO  liogiilioacls,  at  an  avern;:f  price  of  $4  50 
per  100  lbs.,  wortb  $330,900.  Of  lugs,  there  baa  beeaaDOUDuai  average  ot  2,500 
ttbil*. .  worth  |2  25r  •▼erafs  price.  $84,375— or  the  whote  aycrage  crop,  utrips,  leaf, 
and  big*,  may  be  ebtimated  a.s  worth  aQQaally  $709,175. 

The  tuituufacture  of  tobacco,  previoaa  to  tbe  ;;^eBr  1847,  in  this  state,  was  but  ia 
ita  iofancy,  there  betog  btit  nz  or  aeTen  faetoriea  in  tbe  atate  engaged  in  thia  da> 
parUnent  of  the  bu^iue.'^s,  two  of  tliem  located  in  this  city  and  four  in  the  town  of 
Glasgow.  Since  this  date,  there  has  been  a  regular  ^raaual  increase  throoabont 
fbe  etat(>,  till  within  tbe  last  year,  when  tb«  qoaatity  DMiiafactored  faaa  Men 
n'-urly  three  fold  that  of  any  previoti:<  year  ;  particdladj  bat  tUtbMn  the  caae  IQ 
Sl  Louis,  aa  will  be  sbowu  by  tbe  annexed  table.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  raannfacture  of  thb  article  In  tbe  ttata,  from  tbo 
daily  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  ilie  purpose,  and  the  consequent  low  pric  t  s 
at  which  it  could  he  uflurded  to  the  trade,  there  has  been  au  almost  entire  exclu- 
•ioa,ddHn:;  the  past  year,  of  Virginia,  and  other  foreign  tobaceo,  which  bad  har» 
tofore  chi»  fly  »upplie<l  our  market.  Fron?  iIj-  !  -v  price  at  which  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  already  opened  the  present  season,  with  the  extensive  preparations  made 
fiwr  its  loanafactore  in  this  city  and  tbronghont  tbe  state,  we  may  argue  a  contimied 
exclasion  of  foreign  tobacco  from  our  market,  and  a  trade  at  home  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  yield  of  oar  manufactories,  at  remunerating  prices.  Tba%  tbe  tribute 
pai4i  tot  the  tranaporta^on  apon  oor  own  enldTatioo,  to  distant  pointa  without  the 

*  QappesBil  10  he. 

f  Otlier  poiais— Ricblaod,  Cuibridf*,  Lsxiaftoa,  Weaioa.Blafl'port,  FrsakliSb  Hsrana,  WaA* 
ingtaa.  If aahvUle,  Cot*  8*os  D«u«lo«%  Brown's  Laadiag,  Ac. 
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state,  and  th«  additional  tax  for  its  mannftetore  and  retora  to  onr  narlcet  for  mI^ 

at  well  aa  the  profit  paid  to  the  producer  and  innimfacturer  of  *.he  article,  in  otliT 
states,  will  henceforth  be  nved  to  um,  and  enter,  a»  a  valuable  item,  into  tba 
■onrcea  of  our  wealth. 

Nutnier  of  boza  of  manufactured  Tobacco  in  (ke  state,  for  the  past  five  years  : 

1847.         1848.        1849.  1850.  1S51. 

St.  Louis....  1,850. ...2,000.. ..2,386  3.974. ...8.335.. Bis.  av.  wt.  180  Ibt. 

Glasgow  3,682....4,834.... 4,047.... 4,316.. ..5,018..  "     "        135  Iba. 

OdMcpointi..  ISr....  378....  634....  475....  1.612..  "    **       130  Iba. 

8,669      7,813     7,067      8J65  16,165 

AtOl  avarage  of  eevoQ  boxe«  to  the  hogshead,  the  maoafacture  of  1851  con- 
•nined  2.1f;6  hogsheads  of  Utbacco ;  and  at  an  average  of  $15  per  box.  or  13  canta 
per  lb.,  ibo  15,165  boxen  manafactnrcd  in  1851,  are  worth  $227,425.  Dfldos^ 
Uig  the  manufacture  of  1B:>1,  say  2,166  hugshcads,  from  thereooipttof  tlntyflW,. 
and  wo  have  8,872  hogtheada  aa  the  quantity  exported. 


INTERNAL  IMPBO YSMENT8. 

1.  FL0ftn>&.^A  eompnny  hat  been  organfaced  of  inflaeirtial  Georgians,  and  Kew-Toric 

■nd  Washington  rnpitalififs,  for  tin-  ronstrrirtinn  nf  a  rail  road  acros?*  the  upper  portion  of 
tiie  peninsula  of  Florida  from  the  port  of  Druuswirk,  in  Georgia,  to  the  city  of  1'ciifacol.T, 
A  cuarier  was  some  years  ago  crantcd  to  Brunswick  for  n  canal  to  tin-  AltanuiLi  Hiver, 
which  has  been  bongnt  np  by  a  ^iew-York  eompany,  together  with  a  large  part  of  Bruns- 
wfek,  and  tb«  eaaal,  it  i«  thoogfat,  will  be  opcne<l  by  the  first  of  Janoary  next.  No  b«  tf-r 
port  than  that  of  Rninswirk  can  !>«!  found  in  oil  tin-  southern  Atlantic  coasts,  and  vc*»els 
of  every  »izc  may  at  all  tiiu'  s  n  adi  itn  whan-es.  The  character  of  the  other  terminus  for 
the  prop  )scd  rail  road,  Pi  u  .n  1  i,  :in  a  harbor,  is  universally  undemtood,  nmi  ihe  tolnl 
length  (exclusive  of  proooscd  branches  to  TsUabassee  and  Albany,  on  the  Flint  Uiver) 
will  be  SOO  roiles—oost^  •1,800,000.  TheworitwiUbeeoaptolediDflTeyean.  SajadM 
OeOKia  Telegraph  :— 

"Let  a  connection  of  the  rail  roods  of  Georpi^i  with  the  Golf  be  made,  and  the  whole 
aOlltheru  country  will  not  only  \>l-  placed  in  <  loser  proximity  to  the  West  In  lii  *,  South 
Amnica,  Mexico,  and  our  own  rich  possessions  on  the  Pariiic,  bat  the  monopoly,  by  the 
Kofthi  of  die  cenHttatee  aad  trsvel  to  the  Pacific  will  be  broken  ap,  and  a  large  portion  of 
itsecnredtD  our  own  dtiea  on  the  Qnlf  and  South  Atlantic  coast.  Let  a  tail-road  be 
finished  from  Brunswick  to  Pensacola,  and  steam-ships  be  started  from  die  former  plaee 
to  N'  W  ^  I  rk,  :uid  frnm  the  lattrr.  via  New  ( )rlcan8  and  Hnvnna  to  ('hacTes  or  Tehaan- 
tepee,  and  the  route  even  from  New-York  to  6an  Franciitco  will  be  shortened  a  whole 
week,  or  more,  in  time,  and  between  the  ■onthem  and  western  state*  and  San  FianciMe^ 
there  will  be  a  saving  nf  more  than  two  weeks  in  timr>,  and  a  large  sum  in  money." 

2.  TxNKKMKK.— The  kat  kgtsktam  peaaed  two  important  acts :  The  first  to  regohte 
eonnty  Bubscriptioiis  for  rail'ioads.  TbeeooBtveaanniay  takefbeteiMe  of  iiiefr|f(i/«e> 

<tr<  i  t  the  county,  whether  a  subscription  Bhnfi  be  madi-  or  rmt — provided  tli''  money  be 
speul  vii  the  count^.  The  tax  to  bcleviedupon  the  taxable  property,  pnvilci:cH  ;.!i<|  jn-rsons 
by  law  liable  to  taxation  in  the  county.  Not  more  than  33  per  cent,  shall  hi-  roll,  cti  d  in 
ime  jfear>  Payers  of  the  tax  receive  certificates  which  msy  be  traded  or  assigned,  and  are 
leceiTable  for  freight  or  passage  upon  roads,  ^c.  They  constitnte  ttoekin  tne  eompany. 
County  Ixindf  mny  be  i  -^ucd  redcTiiaMf  out  of  the  taxes,  &c.  Tlii^^  act  is  much  wider  m 
its  scope  tlian  the  one  lately  paf«od  in  Louisiana.  The  other  act  to  wbidi  we  referred 
e8tabli.<«he9  a  system  of  internal  uii|inivcmcnt«  in  the  state,  by  granting  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$6,000  per  mile  to  each  of  a  number  of  rail  road  companies.  Tbp  bonds  of  the  state  are 
to  be  issued  for  that  amount  as  soon  as  thirty  miles  are  in  every  respect  completed  and 
piepared  for  the  iron.  The  road  muft  be  fret-  from  debt.  The  bonds  to  bear  six  per  cent., 
payable  semi  aununliy,  and  not  to  have  more  than  4o,  or  le8!<  than  30,  years  to  run.  The 
issuance  of  bonds  pves  to  th'-  ■^tate  the  hi^hestlien  upon  the  road.  On  the  completion  of 
Other  sections  of  2  J  miles  each,  bonds  aa  above  will  be  issued  to  the  companies.  On  fail* 
me  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  gu»enwr  shall  order  the  sheriill  tce^  to  take 
peiiegsion  of  the  road,  and  administer  it  in  the  name  and  right  of  the  state,  until  the  inte- 
feat  is  paid,  or  the  courts  shall  order  sale  of  the  road,  dec.  Five  years  after  comnlction  of  the 
load  toe  cooipaideaihattaetBpert  one  per  eeabper  aimamofftbeaiiKniBtol'boBdetobe 
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lMdiltlwpviahin«fAe  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  recemag  credit  fur  tbc  same, 

iVeioad  euk  neefw  itate  tid  xaAes*  k  shaB  complete  30  milea  within  th^  lu-xt  four  years. 

The  folio wiag  i-i  th-  list  of  roads  embraced  withiti  the  /^i  lu-dulc,  l>ut  tln  rc  art?  ;i"i;roat 
BMB/  provisioos,  UmitatioDs,  &c.,  in  regard  to  routes,  which  wr  Luve  not  apace  to  indade 

Tfae  pioviiioDa  of  tlda  act  shall  extend  to  and  embrace  the  Chattanoorn,  Harrisnn, 
QvanCtomn  niA  Charleaton  Uail  road  Company,  tbe  Nashville  and  North  W.  st.  ru  liail- 
road  rf>mpiny,  the  Loui^vill.-  and  N:l^llvillo  Hail  road  Com|i,Tiiv,  the  South  Western 
R«LiI  ri>a.il  Coiiip.iny,  th«>  M'  Miimviile  aud  Mauchesti^r  iiail-ru«id  Coiii|>iiay.  the  Memphis 
and  Cbarl.Mton  H^iil  njod  Cnnpany,  the  Nashville  and  Southern  R  «il  ruad  Company,  the 
Mdiils  wndObio  Aaal-road  Comjwoy,  the  NnOiviile  and  Memphis  EaiJ  road  Company,  the 
Ifasfarille  and  OfawiBvati  Rail-road  CoTn|>:riiv.  tlie  East  Tenness*^  and  Georgia  Rail  road 
Companv.  the  Memphis,  Clarksvilh  :  1.  i  Hail  road  Cnmpany,  and  the  Winchester 
and  AlaLauia  Uail-ro«d  Company,  so  lar  as  the  muiu  truuk  roads  to  be  cnnAtnict«d  by  aeid 
amptmifM  lie  wHikfa  the  limits  of  tbia  state  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  said  <  nmpanies  sbill 
hftVB  aU  Sbe  powon  mi.  ^^mflevM,  mod  be  eolaect  to  aU  die  rastrictions  and  liabilitiea  con- 
tained  in  tbisaA  PrvmdM.  wt  dus  Bctshul  not  exnead  toor  embrace  more  of  the  road 
propo<'Ml  to  h«' built  by  the  Mt'rapiiis,  Clurksville  and  Louisviili'  Rail  r  >a.l  ( ■.iiii|»arij .  tlmn 
that  }iirt  v-  '.uch  Lfs  hef  wm->  u  tlie  Krnrnrky  line  and  the  Nashviile  aud  North  Western  iiuil- 
road,  or  th>-  Nasbvilk  ami  Memphis  Rail-foed.  And  provided  futther,  That  lUs  act  shall 
aat  exiend  to  or  enlmoe  the  KastTeiuMaaee  and  Georgia  R«U-road  Company,  unless  said 
eM|MU.i  afaafl  eKtead  llie  road  ao  aa  to  tana  a  jonction  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vii^ 
gicia  Rail  nj.id  at  K noxviOe ;  and  in  tbe  evt-nt  said  company  fiil  or  rt-fiiv  to  i-xti-nd  their 
said  rail-road  to  make  said  juncti<m,  then  ail  the  rights,  ^luweni  and  privileges,  with  the 
teatnctioos  and  liabifities  of  thia  act,  shall  extend  to  any  company  that  may  be  hereafter 
fihartiiwrwd  lorthe  |»aipoae  of  baildjag  a  raiUoad  to  make  aaid  cotmection ;  and  in  no  event 
shall  tlw  paarisiena  efdik  aet  extend  to  or  embrace  mora  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Gcor^s  R^dl-rniid  rfjan  tlmt  part  which  bes  between  Blair's  Ferry  and  the  i  ity  of  Knox- 
viiie-  Aiui provided,  That  any  Uiie  now  existing  on  the  East  TcuneiMiee  aud  Georgia 
BAil-roftd  shall  not  prevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  Tor  its  benefit  as  herein  provided,  but  me 
affidavits  reqairedin  the  &»taeotion  of  thu  act  ahaU  be  daeoiedaaffictentaa  applied 
andeeoipany,  if  it  ia  Matod  in  Biid  affida*ili  that  ttofiett  haa  been  enatod  en  aaUroad 
mmm  Aa  paitaga  ef  thk  act 

9L  Louisiaha]  RaiL'Ro&ds.— The  late  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  organization  of 
corporations  fur  works  of  public  improvement  aud  utilrty,  is  based  U|>on  verj  liberal 

Principles,  and  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  uur  pa&i  policy.  Under  this  act,  eharteta 
avf^  !,een  framed  fartha Jackson  and  Opeloaaaa  Kail-road  Co«paniea» wliieh  mra  bodt 

been  organized. 

Jmekmn  Rn^^rmi  Oompanf^OJktrt — President,  James  Robb ;  Direclor$ — Jamea 
Robb.  A.  D  Kelly.  J.  p.  Heiijiiivin,  .1,  P.  Harrison,  Isndore  Labuttif.  W.  8.  Cn'^Tf  ^.-IJ^ 
John  Slidell,  W  P.  Converge,  E.  W.  Moise,  Kmile  La  Bure,  U.  6.  Buckner,  (Juarics 
Pride.  , 

We  extract  the  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter — 

1.  Tbe  said  corporation  shall  be  calleil  tiie  "  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  North- 
era  Rail-road  Couipoay,"  and  iu  domictl  \f<  lixfd  la  theciij  of  New-Orleans. 

3.  Tbe  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  ronstmettng,  working  and 
■ninuining  a  rail-road  from  New- Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  thence 
northward,  thrt:)ugb  the  State  of  Mississippi,  towards  die  poitit  that  »h:Al  he  di  t  tne<i  m  ; 
iavormble  toi  continuing  the  communication  to  Nashville,  in  the  State  ul  TenncHnee.  Tbe 
read  tm  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  main  trunk  of  a  coniiiiuoij^  line  of 
eoonnunicatioD  hetwcea  NeW'Orlaaaa  and  the  nortben  and  weatarn  poniaiis  of  the  eoih 
iederaey. 

S.  Tbe  capitnl  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  mtUioos  of  dollan,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  of  tweatv>fiva  doUaia  eactk  A  paymeot  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  tlie  time  of  sobacribing.  The  sub- 
sequent payments  shall  be  inaHf  in  isiieh  sums,  and  at  sueli  p«  riodt,  as  shall  he  iixed  by 
the  Board  of  Uirectors  ;  providfd,  that  no  rail  shall  be  made  I'ur  more  than  ten  p«.>r  cent. 
■taMaiiae,  and  that  sixty  days'  noiirr  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publication  in  two 
atew^pers  in  New-Orleana  and  two  ia  Uiaaiaaippi.  Net  mora  thaa  tbiea  ealla  ahaU  ba 
nude  in  any  one  /ear. 

A.  The  said  eotporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  dl^anized,  so  eoon  shareaof 
aao^  to  the  aaxrant  cS  three  fattMlied  tbouaaod  doUara  aiiall  have  tteen  subscribed. 
5.  The  business  of  tbe  eorporation  shall  be  oondactad  at  Ita  domtcil.  In  die  eiiy  oTKew* 

Orleans,  hy  a  I>oaril  <  oniijoaed  of  eighteen  directors,  n^Ih'  i»hnll  be  f tnrkholderf?.  of  whom 
atx  afaall  be  selected  from  amongst  the  stockholders  residing  in  the  Htate  ot  MississittpL 
AfMrK«iBhaU«odBiatoratlaaatieve«diaeclien.  Tbedhrectonabail  alectcMorciMir 
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body     PiMideat  of  tho  eoiaotaf,  «t  their  fint  meeUog  afler  their  election.   At  all 
tiMM  by  the  ito^loMen  it  all  their  meetinga,  each  share  ahall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Opeiottsas  Rail  road  Company  — Off!rrrii—Chn;iti>\^wr  Adnm;.,  Pros, -tent ;  Dirfctora 
— C.  Adams,  Jr.,  A.  Laniear,*J.  Y.  dc  Kgana.  J.  W.  Stanton,  A.  Cbiapelia,  J.D.  Deoejre. 
R.  B.  Buomer,  h,  J.  ffigur,  li.  Leon  Bomuoi  0«ii.  A.  Oedoaot,  Hanroj  Bopkiu,  IC  O 
H.  NoftoiL 

The  fim  fire  prorisiooa  of  di«  ehoitor  ovo    followa : — 

1.  Til'.'  said  (-(irjxiraUDn  sliall  be  called  "  The  New  Orli  ons,  Opelousas  and  GiMt  W^OM* 
em  Rail -road  Company,"  and  it$  domicil  ia  fixed  in  the  city  of  Aew  Urleau«. 

S.  The  ieid  coipomtioa  ia  eaublisbed  for  the  purpo»e  of  conatructiog.  working  aad 
miMBiDieg  anJl'imd  fvom  Algien,  on  the  oppoeiie  bank  of  the  MiMiaaippi  Biver  from 
New-OHeena,  and  Aeoee  weitwerd  through  or  near  Thihodanx ;  thenee  to  Berwieh's  B  ay  ; 
cmssing  which,  tbcnc««  to  Wasbinfton  or  near  it,  on  the  Courtnl>Ipii,  in  xhr  parish  of  St. 
Laatirv,  and  from  thonco  hereafter  to  be  continued  to  the  point  on  the  Sabiiie  liiver  mo«t 
favorable  for  the  purpoip  of  continuing  aaid  road  through  the  State  of  Texas  to  El  Pa»o, 
on  the  £io  Qnode.  The  road  to  be  made  on  each  a  Kale  aa  ahall  aerre  fot  the  aaia 
trattk  of  a  line  of  rail-road,  aa  AJl  form  a  oondttnono  oonmmnieation  between  New- 
Ofleans  Texas  nnd  the  Pactfie  Staiea or  TorrliorlaBf  and aooh branches  aa  theymej  hera- 
afU^r  chcKMti;  tu  luakc. 

3.  The  capital  alcu  k  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  milHona  of  dollars,  divideil  into 
one  handrea  and  twen^  thouaaud  shuca  at  twenty-five  doUara  each.  A  pajntent  of  five 
percent,  on  the  ameontof  eaeb  rinie  ahall  bo  made  at  the  time  of  anbaetibinr.  The  anb* 

Ft' |Ti  r  piiymtTit'' shall  be  made  in  snrh  suinn  and  at  sut  li  pe nods  as  shall  dc  fixed  by 
the  iio.inl  of  Directors  :  Provided,  that  nocall  shnll  be  nindc  fur  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  nf  i-.ioli  c  il!  .*i)ail  be  eiven,  by  publicolion  in  one 
newspaper  in  New  Orleans,  which  shall  be  known  to  the  sturknolders  aa  the  official  paper 
of  the  compnny,  and  such  newspapera  aa  may  be  designated  along  the  line  of  the  mod. 
Not  more  than  ihrt  e  rviMs  kIiuII  he  made  in  this  year — the  aubaequentyeeN^the  celta  lobe 
fixed  hy  the  strH-kholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  l^JSS. 

4.  Till-  a-tid  corporntioii  shall  t!"  inti)  fi[>erati<>r)  niid  he  ori^anized,  aoon  O  ahaiM  M 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  tbouftaod  dollars  shall  have  heeu  8td>'^rnl)ed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  ahall  be  coDoucted  nt  iisdnmiril,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders.  TTic 
directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  bodj  as  President  of  the  company  at  their  first  nu  eting 
after  their  election.  A  >]ij>irum  lu  do  tniftiness  shall  consi.^t  of  nt  lon^t  ?evi  u  fiirectnrii. 
At  all  dectiooa  by  the  stockholders^  at  all  their  meeting  each  share  shall  be  eniiikd  to 
one  vote. 

4.  TinmMBK.— A  writer  in  the  NaabvUle  Union  tfaos  oonptrea  tbediataneea  en  ihe  nan 

rentes  via  Flortnoe  and  vin  Lnurni^'e  and  Ho^j  SprMfti  la  JadbMn* HtMiaaippi,  ibecn 
tocotiiiect  with  the  New-Orleaun  road.  ' 

Upon  the  air  line  theory,  let  oa  now  compare  the  distance  of  tlie  respective  Florence 
and  Clifton  roulea  Id  Jackson,  Misaiesippi,  which  citj  ia  peremptorily  called  for  ia  the 
diener  of  iIm  NaahviOe  and  Kew-Oiletm  Bail-inadi  aterunf  from  ifonnt  Pleaaani^  the 
Yearling  ponii : 


From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Florence  60  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Tuscumhia  (river  incl«ided)  5  ** 

From  Tuscumbia  to  Aberdeen  (air  Une)  ,,«.  •   65  ** 

Finm  Aberdeen  to  Jackaoo  (air  line)  147  <* 

--*i'7  milei. 

From  Ifovnt  Pleasant  to  Lavage,  aa  above  staled  ..147  milea* 

From  Lacranire  tn  IloUySpnnfl*......  30 

From  UoUy  Springs  to  Jackson..  •  190  ** 

367  miles. 

197  •< 

«« 

DHRrence  ht  dfatanee  70  miles. 


5.  VlEaixiA. — We  received  some  time  ajfo,  but  omitted  noticing,  from  tlxo  press  of 
other  matters,  an  address  prcperetl  by  J.  H.  Watkin*,  Km(.,  i'i  the  people  of  Richmond, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Danville  Kail-road.  The  address  is  ably  writxeO)  and  digests  a 
laife  qaaotity  of  valnable  rail-road  materiel    The  writer  concludes  aa  followa; — 

"  Richmond  hiiH  u  prrnliar  interi  st  ill  the  Danville  rood,  Il  is  nlmvo  nil  uthera  her 
own  roa<l.  Who  cm  uiidertnke  !•>  sjv  [hat  the  great  trade  of  the  ^^'cst  and  .■^nuiii  west, 
whirl)  she  i.s  80  enLVT  to  obtain,  wil!  nevtjr  i;o  up  the  vrillev  and  tliroiipli  Manossn  s  (lap, 

ia  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and  Baltimore  7  Even  if  it  should  be  broa^t  through  the 
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nxMrnun — qxorqia  aso  south  oaroliha.  88 

BIm  Sidft  tMadl  tt«re  is  ilu-  OordonsTille  and  Alexaadria  Road  on  ihia  ttJ*  Ae 
aoviMailu  to  earrj  it  away  from  hot.  Nor  ia  the  safo  with  it  l>roug)it  to  Lyncblxir^' :  for 
tliereisa  achetne  on  foot  for  «  road  from  Lynchburg  to  Charlouesville.    Tu  avert  the 

dari^'>T'i  wliK-li  thn  aren  her  intereats  wil!  n.'.iaire  the  greatest  wls/lom,  r  iiui  jo  and  cir- 
cuim|*»H:ti'»n  on  ih»-  part  of  her  represenutives.  But  ahe  cannot  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing a  great  rmjK>riuQi  of  Southern  trade,  tboagb  rival  interests  may  prevail  over  her  itt 
<m«iniigtiMtol  the  Weat  and  South  weat.  For  tlie  trade  of  weatem  North  Car<  Ilnn, 
(■  eoantnr  of  limneiMe  fertility,)  and  soathside  Virginia,  ahe  can  have  no  competitor,  s.ivo 
perhiji?.  Pel«  r^^bnr.'  l.f  r  V'ir,j;itaa  oistiT.  nt  wliosc  pr<'->f'<Tity  *lic  >ljoulil  fn-I  un  riispo^i 
tion  to  repine.  Th.->t  noble  rvgiou  she  holds  in  Uic  palm  of  her  baud.  Siie  can  unite  her- 
atX  to  it)  if  ahe  will,  bv  the  strongest  ties,  social  and  political,  uutil  both  thall  becmna 
idanticaliii  uitaraat  and  in  fadiof.  can  tbn^  ncquira  « 11100911)  which  may  make  her 
imoadUe  ia  tlie  eoaneilt  of  the  atate.  Her  present  poaition  ta  cridcal ;  no  time  is  to  be 
loct.  To  m  bievf  nn  <il(j'>i  t  !»o  iiiiportuut,  but  one  thine  ii'  <  .  .mrirv,  niul  thnt  is,  fur  l;f  r 
hotel-keepers,  her  merchants  and  odier  buaioesa  men,  tier  prol'eaaioaal  men,  and  her  me- 
cfcwiiw!,  to  come  fivward  at  onee  and  mflicriBie  tMr  wton^ 

a*TltiiinM«B«.— Mr.  Beinie,  Pmridam  of  the  MeoDphia  ami  Oharieattw  Itnl-road 

Cnmpany.  in  a  l  ite  iifl  ln  vs,  iri.l  aficr  the  refusal  of  the  le^»latur<»  of  Mis>I",r.ij.p'i  i.f  the 
rigbt  of  way  to  the  company  ihrougi)  her  counties  of  Tiflhiroiogo  and  Tippah,  except  apoa 
eonditi'jtia  wUab  CUaoC  be  complied  with,  speaks  aa  followi: 

**  Ir  is  known  to  the  stockholders,  that  heretofore  purchases  were  made  of  the  "  Xfoin- 
phis  and  Laerange  Company,"  and  the  Htate  of  Tennessee,  of  tlieir  iiiiiT»>t  in  tin-  Mem- 
phis ami  Laijrnni:""  ir.T'k.  ami  n\<(>  tlie  intfrcfl  of  tin-  "  TriiiicfSst  t'  \';\y.i-\  Iliii. Tumi  C<iro- 
paity,  "  witii  all  its  rights  and  privileges  in  what  was  known  aa  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtlaad 
and  IDecatur  Rail-road ;  that  these  roads  were  made  a  part  of  the  wata  tnmk  of  tha 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-mad ;  that  iron  rails  of  the  most  approved  T  pattern,  to  tha 
amoaat  of  6,600  tooa,  were  bought  for  ^e  purpose  of  constructing  thoio  roads.  The  co«> 
tneiB  hiBve  bean  antered  into  fur  the  purpose  of  puuing  tbam  in  ronning  order. 

It  ta  mom  aanoonced  that  the  eatimated  com  of  the  La«raiige  portion,  in  runmng  order, 
was  (bttod  to  be  •360,0()0,  and  the  Vatl^  Eail-road  f  ^6,000;  making  the  a(r?re^ate  cost 
r.f  i)ie«.>  ninety-two  miles  of  the  Meiiif>1as  and  Cliark-sion  RaiKroad  ^636,000  ;  that  the 
grading,  cross  ties,  engioea,  harden  cars,  h^  ioif  the  track,  contracted  for  atpricea 
nowo^iiiBarcs  the  eomjilericm  of  that  portion  nf  the  road  within  the  estimate  of  the  en- 
^■eer :  aad  the  qneaaon  is  confideotly  asked»  whevo  can  BiMqr*two  nilea  of  rail-road 
m  tha  I7fdi»d  States,  through  so  productiTO  a  eooatry,  ha  boih  for  die  tama  motiey  f 

The  PrcHi'lent  nl"  '.'  <  oni[>:iii_v  takes  thin  meilinni  of  inforiinncf  the  fttoekboldcf'*,  Uiif,  in 
a  recent  risit  to  X'  w  (Jrlcttiiss.  bills  of  ladsujir  had  been  received  tbr  over  -l.iAHi  U)}>*  nf 
ina  nila.  Two  cargoes  bad  arrived — arransementa  were  niade  for  receiving  and  for- 
wudh^^— iiwciiicttoiu  left  with  the  agaota  of  ^e  compaoj,  to  forward*  aa  fast  aa  poaaibie, 
wrndi  oB  the  heat  terms,  the  iron  to  llaoiphia  and  Toacnndna;  two  eargoeaePibe  aanie  have 
b^cn  received  nt  Mi'ni|>his ;  and  that  a  meetinir  -ifthe  directora  "^va*  .•onvfne.l  at  tlii«  place 
OS  liie  10th  instaal.  Tim  luccling  of  the  bcjard  litua  convened  coiitintieij  in  e«>s»iiH)  from 
the  lOtb  to  the  13ih,  at  10  r.  M.,  and  the  President  takes  infinite  plcnsnn-  hi  saying,  tha^ 
daring  the  deliberationa,  no  directora  coold  have  manifaaiad  moro  zeal  and  greater  daidie 
to  pcvaaote  the  nhimate  aaeeoM  of  the  enterprise. 

At  this  mcetinp  it  was  rtrdercd  that  contracts  be  enterf>H  into  fur  the  grading,  Jtc,  of 
t^af  portion  nf  said  road  Iruiu  us  intersection  with  the  Nasliville  umi  Cliattann«ii;n  Rail- 
road to  Decatur  and  sections  Nos.  wi-»t  ot  *I\hi  uinbia.     For  nil  of  winc  h  h  Is  were 

made  (icclading  the  bridge  at  Decatur)  by  responsible  contracutri*.  That  the  Preaident 
direet  a  survey  to  be  made  Arom  Lagrange,  Tennesaee,  to  the  most  suitable  point  on  die 
Tcriijt  7*ee  River  ill  .•<:ii«l  state,  nnd  from  a  suitable  point  weat  of  Tuscambia  to  th*'  mo-t 
SOit  ib!v  ;>o::it  on  ih'-  Teniies^iee  Hivorin  the  State  of  Alabama,  below  obstmcliont  lu  ua- 
Tieniion,  anri  ilipii  to  a?i-ertaiii  tlie  most  prac lira l)I<-  way  of  coiine"  titiL' th'^^'e  tw.i  ["lintS  OB 
the  Tennessee  Biver.  nil  f-f  which  ia  to  be  reported  to  a  tutare  tneeiing  nf  said  tmard. 

It  will  be  pepeeived  that  the  worit  for  the  construction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleeton 
Rail-road  has  commpno  d  in  earnest,  and  all  that  ia  wanting  i«  confidence  in  the  abiUtj 
and  punctuality  of  the  runipany  in  the  successful  proaeeution  of  this  great  enterprise. 

7.  <lf.<)P.(.iA  AND  ScUTH  Carolina. — Mr.  Whiteside  having  bi-en  deputed  by  the 
legislaiure  oi'  Tennessee  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  legialatnre  of  Georgia  on  the  con< 
fficta  which  h»d  ariaeo  between  the  Saat  Taaaeaaea  ana  Qeotgia  Uail-road  Cootpany 
and  the  Union  Branch  Company,  of  Oeorf^a,  thna  apeaka  of  the  aetfam  of  the  laat'nemad 
state  npon  the  sii!iVrt  rif  tlie  Ijriiige  acro-i  ,  t!ie  .'^avauiiali  ITiver,  aixl  of  a  route  from  the 
BBOOOtains  of  Tetin-  ssec  to  Ch  irlt-itini  ulhcr  titan  by  tho  way  uf  Augusta  or  Savannah: 

A  bill  was  intro'liK  '-  I  an  l  ili-»cussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  authorize  a 
eonnection  of  the  South  CaroUiia  and  Georgia  Jiail-roatla  at  Aujniata*  and  waa  ntjectad 
hj  a  very  large  majority,  for  reaaona,  donbHeaa)  whidi  an  aat  iMlh  in  diA  npnit  «f  tiie 
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cotntnittee  of  tb«  HooM  oC  &epceM0Mtiv«8,  to  wImnb  thafe  bmek  «f  yoar^MMflil  < 

referieH. 

It  may  he  taken  as  t  xprossiri^'  tlio  (!ccid<  d  seiitinioiits  of  a  very  lorjje  nisjority  of  tko 
people  of  Georgift^  and  a  tixed  determiDatioo  b^-  them  never  to  cermit  the  ueurM  000- 
needon— iIm  avowed  obMct  htSag  to  totem  dw  gciMktrtd«  Mpectcd  from  di»W«tllodMir 
own  seaport  at  Savannaii. 

Competition  in  transportation  to  the  near  Atlantic  porta,  and  in  trade  M  the  greatttatta 
orcomtnerce,  are  il>'iigs  of  immense  vnluf  to  all  ilit-  irrcat  agricultural,  niannfactviring  and 
commercial  ititereata  oi  TonDC«sce  and  the  neighboring  states  of  the  interior.  Thi*  com* 
petitkMi  mroald  ensure  low  freights  and  gpod  aooomnKMiation  on  the  great  thoToagjhfiiMt 
and  the  M^heat  price*  ia  aarket  for  out  prodacta.  And  when  we  consider  the  imwuw 
amoani  or  exports  which  we  are  certain  to  place  on  the  rail-roada  leading  to  the  Allattlia 
:il  110  di^tnnt  day ,  v.e  can  form  sonie  c.^tiinate  of  the  griat  aJvaiata^'fs  to  rtsull  Jo  our 
pie  from  low  rates  of  traoaportatioo,  and  fall  prices  iu  &  iice  iuui  t  kU^udcd  market  fiv 
dielr  produeta. 

It  wMld  not  be  estravagant  to  aay,  that  in  a  veiy  ahort  time,  from  the  rapid  eixtain^oa 
of  raii>raada  which  will  reaoU  frmn  tiie  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  yoatiaTejOft 

O'lcipti'J,  till!!  want  of  ciUDpt-tition  wuiild,  in  ten  years  or  lesi?,  tax  the  p<-ople  of  OOratila 
aione  euuu^h  tit  build  a  liue  uf  riiil  ro.Kl  from  Chatian«K>ga  10  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean, 

The  tax  m  the  form  of  tolls  atiu  driiya^e  at  the  Augusta  bridge — the  damage doDe to ^9 
merchandise  and  produce,  in  ''"*<'"g  aod  QnloadiQgi  from  the  cars,  a»d  eapgavfia  while 
passing  from  depot  to  depot— the detentioB  and  aeattering  of  stocks,  &e.,  areimpediaeatft 
on  the  line  to  riiiir!e'«i(iii,  ripfrntinp  pprpetiiilly,  to  the  onnoyanre  atxl  lo^ii  of  all  who 
adopt  it  as  a  cnmrnertial  iii^hway,  wholly  incompatible  with  diat  rapidity  and  freedom  of 
intercoarae  with  the  Atlantic,  so  essential  to  cur  ^uccew  ill  the  grand  acfaeine  of  internal 
improwenieirta  on  which  we  are  eaibarkingi  and  to  onr  proaperi^  aa  an  agiicnltural  and 
eonunerctal  people* 

Tiiliiii<;  it,  tVji-ri,  fur  granted  that  we  arc,  in  nil  linie  to  come,  to  bt*  furred  to  tTir  jiort  of 
Savauiiali,  un  lines  u{"  rail-road,  whir.h  are  evt-ti  now  unable  to  ar»'<^iiin;iiii.it(.-  tlioir  own  Itwal 
and  rapidly  increasing  busine^  without  ruinous  delay,  and  \»bi(  li  will  be  w.I.oliy  incom- 
petent for  ihe  great  increaae  i>f  trade,  which  will  aoon  aeek  a  traoait  between  the  Ailaolie 
and  onr  own  neighboring  atatea,— in  view  of  the  irreat  intereata  at  atalte,  it  beboovea  na  Co 
go  to  work  at  ouct-  with  tin-  pncr^'v  ntid  spirit  wliicli  <  liiirai  tt'ri?*'  tlir  ju  nple  of  the  North* 
em  states,  and  open  .1  dire-  t,  unlirukcu  cunimunicatioti  by  rail-road  with  the  Atlantic  at 
Ch*rlf*l"ii  uii<]  \\'ilriuni.'ton. 

80U1I)  Carolina  haa  already  extended  her  rail'Toada  from  the  coaat  to  (be  foot  of  dm 
monniaiaa,  and  bot  a  abort  space  intervenea  between  tben  and  onr  randa  in  Tenneiaee. 

Recent  explorations  ar.>  v<»d  to  establish  tli**  fart  that,  •witbriut  a  tnTrnf!.  nrd  on 
easy  gradt-t.  u  mil  rond  iiiny  lie  run  from  Anderfon,  South  Carolina,  to  a  ctuiuetnitm  with 
the  Bast  T«'iitn"»R(  L  and  <i  -nr;:ia  Hail-road,  so  as  t<>  tive  a  much  shorter  line  from  East 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  to  the  ocean,  than  the  one  hj  wav  of  Aligaaia,and  eonalW 
as  short  a  one  from  Cbaltanooga,  Ibe  bead  of  the  Naabville  and  MespUa  line*  or  tdU* 
road. 

This  route  has  not  heretofore  nttrirt^d  tlio  nttrution  it  deserves,  from  a  belief  that  the 
right  <  r  way  fould  never  be  had  trom  (he  Slate  of  Georgia  tii  pass  the  most  favorable  gap 
in  the  mountains,  which  i^  just  within  the  nortb-eaat  comer  of  the  state ;  but  at  the  recent 
aesaioD  of  her  li  gislnture  a  favorable  charter  waa  granted  for  diat  purpose,  and  the  way 
ia  now  open  for  building  the  road. 

The  task  of  ita  accomplishment  is  before  us,  and  mu&t  be  performed.  We  owe  it  to 
our  iire:iie.«i  iiiHT'  !M«,  and  we  uw<>  it  to  the  Buccessful  acconipltsbment  of  the  great  system 
of  rail  ron«!s  which  vour  eplii>hteoed  forccaat  baa  decreed,  by  a  pledge  of  eight  millioaa  of 
dollars  of  public  aiu,  that  it  shall  aooB  coBe  intoopeiadon  amoitgn*. 


among  1 

This  slote  aid  will  call  forth  even  a  err-atrr  nmnunt  of  privnte  rapitnl  to  be  invested  in 
tliesc  enterprises,  and  we  may  aoon  expect  nn  investment  little,  if  any,  short  of  iwentj 
millions  of  dollar.o.  dependii  f;  n.niidy  for  a  profit,  Of  profitable  OOe,  OB  M  eaigp  ud  •spo* 
ditiouA  communion! ioM  wnh  the  Atl.uiiic  Oceao.  • 

Shall  we  be  confined  to  the  exaotion^ — thenottopoly— ofaainfleHiieef  ivad  to  a  single 
point  of  trade,  and  this  road  now.  in  the  absence  of  any  mil  road  mnnection  nt  ibe  W.-ft, 
confesaedly  unable  to  accommodate  the  business  which  is  already  offered  to  it  ?  The 
whob'  litii-  from  (  hiUtanooj::!  to  i^avaMnuh  is  lilo<  ked,  nml  there  i.s  Hcarcely  a  warebouite 
OA  it  that  haa  not  freight  awaiting  irausportation.  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Unei 
or  aaj  nn  ef  it,  to  ^ve. 

CbarleaiaOt  with  me  aim  and  spirit  which  prompted  her  to  heavy  pledges  in  former 
ifanea  to  reaeb  Cineianati,  and  more  recently  to  bestow  her  treasure,  wiili  no  niggard 
hand,  for  the  construc  tion  of  riiil  r  1  Is  to  the  Ciind>erland  and  Mississippi  rivers,  vmII 
doubilema,  to  perfect  iho  great  syf-  i  rn  v  I  ii  li  we  are  just  estabbshing,  aid  oa  in  removing 
this  r.nlv  barrier  which  iatervene^  1  ri .    •  1  her  and  the  great  Weat. 

The  Naiihville  and  Chattanooga  Raii-road  ia  verging  upon  that  point  whore  it  Is  to  be- 
come a  great  element ofpower  in  the  proaecutioo  of  a  direct,  nuubatructed  line  to  C  bariea- 
wiDbef 


ton    ThaieoBipaDy  wiu  be  fonnd  vaody  to  do  iia  fiUl  •bare  wbos  ibe  lino  Ibt 

cornea. 
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The  r*arnlma,  North  Alahamn,  NortTi  Miscisaippi,  and  innny  of  tlic  KonfurTty  rnur*^, 
tavf  ni:  a  <Jir*'t-t  interest  in  this  line,  their  co-operation,  aiiA  ibal  uV  ui.«p«jr  and  teutrai  e^oatli 
Cifolma,  rnny  be  rontidontly  anti'-ipated. 

W  the  cbarteni  aiready  granted  by  voado  not  NfficMfldj  provide  fur  thif  grett  eoiiBee< 
Ckm.  auitabl«  additional  eoacttnenu  Mioald  be  mtde  «t  once,  lesTiiig  antrammeled,  hy 
cmlU  for  particular  localitips  or  points  of  ronrif  rtinn.  way  open  for  the  aelert'rn  af  the 
b««t  route  or  routes  to  be  ibund  to  the  North  Caroiioa  lioe  in  the  direction  of  Clapton* 
O^OTgM^tad  Aadecvon,  South  C«ndiiie. 

*  i?oi  TM  Cauomna.— The  people  of  Charleston,  ni  prt^benaive  of  bein^  cot  off* from 
the  direct  route  of  travel  North  when  the  Mancheater  anci  Wilmington  Road  is  omnpieled, 
htc*9  eAmiaCfd  ft  chaiter,  and  are  now  pressing  for  a  rail  road  from  Charleston)  or  ftom 
apjr  point  OB  die  east  bank  of  Cooper  River,  within  three  miles  of  (Mmrleston,  to  stjrh 
BMBt  on  «ir  neer  the  Wilmington  and  Maochesler  Rail-road,  west  of  the  great  I'ee 
Dee,  as  ni  »y  he  «flei'fril  ;  finii  in  cise  the  rnutc  \v!)ir|i  may,  on  rxaiiMiiatint),  be  found 
moat  eligible,  sbouiii  not  nass  by  or  near  the  Delta  of  tiic  Sani'  "'  tin-  tow  n  ut  ffporge- 
town,  then  the  c&nij>.iny  Mtiil!  b9  authorized  to eooslmct  ebmnr 1 1  rail  ruml,  or  n  pi  ink  road 
•o  Georgetown.  It  shall  aNi(have«athoritjtocon»trur.t  branch  rail-roaJe  nr  plank-roads  in 
my  dtMCtiod,  add  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  twenty  live  miles  from  the  main  track  of 
dhBMid  ndl«eed. 

9  yU^9X^<ivPi.~Prm/mine  that  the  New  Orloars  and  Jackson  'Rail  roatl  will  talte 
the  route  ibruu^b  Baton  itoncn,  the  Natchez  papera  are  propu«ing  an  e&tenston  to  that 
cit^.  Would  h  not  be  well  t'ur  Nnidies  to  make  a  move  to  incluce  the  company  to  come 
this  w«r.  ihore  era  tw9  ioiportant  Uadu  in  the  chain  to  Jackson  tknmij  finished  or 
graiied  f  Fram  Bstoq  Sore  to  WeodTtHe  Aere  is  a  road  already  in  sueeeesfat  ofMra* 
lion,  whicli  .'uuld  be  bought  out  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Na->liville  Compariv  ;  and  from 
Li:.ia  pLucuj  la  Ton-ey  '&  oiure,  forty  miles,  onr  old  road  in  graded,  and  can  Lti  had  by  Uie 
Ncw-Orleans  Company  by  thi-  incru  asking  (or  it.  The  only  two  links  then  to  iill  up  will 
be  fjpom  Baton  Baaga  to  Bayou  8sra»and  nom  WoodviUe  to  tbie  piaoe,  wbieh  laat  wonld 
W  dene  hf  the  eitiseneof  Wilkinaon  and  Adams  eonndes,  witbetit  donbt  Natehea  ahme 
eoold  take  half  a  tuillion  of  stock  to  induce  the  company  to  come  tliis  way,  tind  the  clti- 
xeoaof  VVilkiusoii  are  ns  [uibUc-spiriied  as  any  poojile  in  tite  soulb-wett,  aiKi  wUi  lake  as 
much  stock  as  any  otiier  (-(jmmunity  of  the  same  pipulnuon  along  the  whole  mute.  In 
addidoo  to  this,  'the  road  £rpin  Tonejr's  store  to  Jackson  (wbieb  last  place  the  Now- 
Orleans  and  Nadhville  Roui  is  ebliged  to  tenoh)  hat  been  one*  evrv^ed  and  OMtltad  MM, 
SD«1  found  to  be  one  of  t)iF>  mo-tt  eligible  in  tb«  ftlM  fOT  a  nil'fOad« potwhlgt  M  it doca,  n 
hull  If-vt  l  ridge  almost  ilie  entire  distance. 

'Diere  are  other  advantages  to  this  route,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  save  for^  mtlea  of  gfadioa  between  Baton  Jienge  and  Jackson, 
nnd  will  pMs  throngb  the  rtdiect  and  most  populMs  pordena  ef  waateni  Mississippi, 
fitriking  Natchez,  it  will  receive  an  irnmento  trade,  from  which  it  will  be  rnt  off"  i(  it 
takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  will  eventually  intercept  the  trade  which  is  des- 
tined to  rnme  to  Vidalia  from  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  roads,  which  will  entaia^  be 
maJe  to  tlie  river  opposite  this  place,  and  that  within  a  few  years. 

10.  OnosGT  A  — In  a  late  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  open  the 
^^esteni  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  we  find  the  following  upon  the  importance  of  the  work : 

The  cnniinitti-f.  in  the  close  oftlieir  la'>ors,  cannot  refrain  from  f-aUiiii:  ilic  nttt-ntion  of 
the  legislature  to  the  imjKirtance  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Hail-road,  its  position  and 
ili  pro8pecla»  Its  northern  terminus  is  in  dm  ciqr  of  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  di- 
vema  n  mtem  of  rail-roads  which  penetrate  every  ponion  of  the  eastern  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  East  Tennessee  Rail  road,  leaving  otir  road  at  Dalton.  extends  into  the 
fertile  vslleys  of  Ea»t  Teijoe^^ee  ;  ii^  continuation  form*  the  Virginia  Rail  road,  which, 
tunoelinc  the  Alleqlmnv  Mtiunt-uDsi,  joins  the  exleuhive  system  of  rail-nmda  recently 
planned  ny  the  State  nf  Virginia.  When  this  worii  is  finished,  there  will  be  an  unbroken 
fail^road  b«ek  from  Wosbinaton  Cicr  to  MontfooMffT.  Alabama.  Oar  road  will  form  an 
Inmortaot  Unk  in  this  ereat  tbomagbfare  of  trade  and  travel.  On  die  west,  the  Nashville 
sod  Chat'anooen  Tlaifroad  C  'mpany  ar.  .v,  ;  i  ,  '  i  j  obstacles  once  considered  in»ur- 
moantable,  and  ore  rapidly  pusbintc  ibeir  work  to  romplction.  From  some  point  on  this 
line  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  divnrges.  and,  in  a  distance  litde  leiO  than  thfaO 
bondred  miles,  reaches  its  weaiern  teiminna  on  tlie  banlta  of  the  MiasiBSippL 

Two  lines  am  spoken  of  from  Naahvffle— one  to  Lonisville,  Rentneky,  another  l»  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Prom  undoubted  information,  we  learn  that  these  two 
great  enterprises  will  be  completed.  All  these  improvements  will  necessarily  become 
valuable  feeders  to  our  state  work.  The  1,1100  miles  of  navigatkm  fomislieil  hy  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  iu  tribatariea,  concentrate  apon  Chattanooga  nn  hnportant  steam  and 
fla^beat  trade.  The  ftrtile  bottoms  drained  hv  these  streams  fyrodnce,  in  profusion, 
the  nr-^pte  articles  of  fivid  no  much  needed  by  tVie  |ilanters  ff!  >)rt,'ii,  ?out!i  Carolina, 
sod  Alabama.  The  other  terminus  of  our  road  is  in  the  citv  ol  Atlanta,  from  which  point 
ndiun  dunt  |i«etlin«aernilwajs»  whidi  ambneab  u  ihoir  eandnmlkae  ami  bnmiche^ 
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the  whole  of  Georgia,  mo»t  of  8outh  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of  Alabama.  They  alao  con- 
Mst  tlM  navigable  waten  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  diapensins  the  benefits  of 
cheep  end  aoddeo  eonimmueetioo  for  trade  and  aavel  lo  aearlj  two  aiUioaa  of  pcopla. 
Oar  state  road  fonns  the  vnlf  eottueding  Unk  between  tliese  ereat  rul-ttiad  eentree 

Chattnnooga  and  Atlanta — ona  no  nilirr  lim-  can  ever  bo  baflt  w-nicli  will  seriously  intor- 
fere  with  oar  monopoly,  for  the  cooformauun  of  the  cooiitfy  Cwfaida  it.  Between  Iv'orfolk, 
Yai  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Mobile  on  the  Gulf,  there  is  no  seaport  whidtwiOaot  be  reached 
or  eontmlled  by  the  lioea  diverging  (ram  Atlanta.  This  MMrea  die  eoncentraiiion  of  th» 
Hiasiasippi  Valley  trade  at  that  poiot  Over  OUT  road,  to  be  diatAnited,  by  iu  couuecting 
roada,  overthia  extended  section. 

11.  AmxAHSAS^We  have  reeeived  an  iniereatii^  letter  from  Litde  Rock,  aigned 
"Boston  Mmmtain,"  wideh  aboonds  in  very  juJiciom  soggestions  npon  tbe  sabjert  of 

south-wesiem  inilu-«trial  independence,  and  proposes  many  apfiropriaie  remedies  for  iho 
depression  which  liaa  fallen  upon  us.   We  can  oaly  extract  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter: 

**  To  accomplish  tliis,  and  even  mote,  all  we  want  b  to  establiah  banks  as  the  waoia  of 
die  eoaotry  recpire,  upon  a  mixed  stodt  and  specie  basis— such  as  Ohio^  New*York,  and 
odieratates  have  adopted,  and  all  things  else  will  be  added." 

13.  TKXAa. — We  extract  the  following  from  the  letter  of  a  venr  intelligent  gentleman 
at  Clailuville,  Texas,  who  was  a  menber  of  the  late  Rafl-roaa  Coovration  in  New- 

Orleoiii : 

"  I  somctiim-s  Ifc.i^li  at  the  proceedings  of  our  crcal  Rail-rood  Convention,  and  llio 
very  appropnalrnrss  of  the  two  tn^eat  speeches  of  the  session  to  the  objectA  contciiipiateil 
—I  mean  those  of  Rohb  and  Benjamin.  What  were  tbej  hot  wholesale  attacks  upon  the 
constitution  of  Loouiana,  die  paws  of  ibe  state,  and  die  nunieipelity  regnladons  oftbe 
city  of  New-Orleans  in  parlindar'^  Now  was  this  not  a  dairtty  dish"  to  serve  np  to 
your  guests  after  inviting  them  to  a  conBultalion  on  rail-roads  ?  But  to  get  back  to  our 
Little  Rock  Convention.  Its  object  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  finish  one  rond  ;  or,  in 
the  langaage  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  it  has  a  "  heal  object,"  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  roed  raoommended  by  die  New-Orleana  ConventloD,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Mb- 
sissippi  at  or  near  Mf  mpliis,  and  running  arross  the  State  nf  Arknnsas  via  Little  Rock, 
to  Bomn  point  on  the  norlJi  eastern  border  of  this*  sCirc,  now  that  the  road  will  be  built 
from  Mfiniihis  to  Little  Rock,  may  bo  isaid  to  be  n  Jixf<l  fact.  If  it  continues  on  to  this 
section  of  country,  or  reaches  tCed  Biver  at  any  point  above  the  raft,  it  will  cut  off  an 
immense  amount  of  trade  and  travel  from  year  city.  This  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  wiA 
a  planting  population  ;  and  the  present,  or  rather  ibe|pasl  y  ir,  '!Vf  r  seventy  thousana  baga 
ofcotton  nave  been  made  ubove  the  rafi.  The  present  seri^oti  is  u  fine  one  to  keep  up  the 
rail  road  excitement.  Hoats  from  our  landing  are  charging  us  $4  a  bag  for  cotton,  and 
63  50  a  barrel  for  back  freight.  This  is  glorioos.  I  hope  it  will  continue.  It  will,  if 
ft  does,  boild  the  road.  For  my  part,  I  wish  Red  River  wonM  close  up  so  eompletely 
with  raft,  from  Alexandria  to  Fort  Washita,  that  you  eould  not  force  an  Indian  canoe 
tbroagh.  Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  iiivt  nfit.n.  but  also  the  lash  which  drives  tlifc 
klothto  the  URf  of  tisnse  moans  already  invented.  As  Uui,'  ;i<  we  liavt>  a  l.ind  of  "  it  iri/l 
do"  water  communication,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  people  to  the  trial  of  anj  oihei,  especially 
when  it  coaia  moner." 


13.  Gkorgia. — Wc  have  received  the  animal  report,  1  ■^.'i^?,  of  the  Girard  Road.hl- 
tended  to  connect  Mobile  Bay  with  Columbus,  Geo.,  and  thus  open  uninterrupted  travel 
to  the  north.  Forty  miles  are  under  eontract,  and  wiUperhapa  be  graded  witliiu  the 
year.  One  bondred  bands  are  engaged  on  the  first  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  number 
will  be  swelled,  if  possible,  to  five  hanared  dnring  the  summer.  Columbus  has  subscribed 
as  a  corporation  Sir>0,(JOO  f  tr  iron.  Subscriptions  pajablp  in  prading  ro<  <  ive  d  to  ilie  ex- 
tent of  170  miles,  #491,400.  Dunatiooa  of  alternate  sections  of  land  axe  expected  from 


H.  Soi;tii  CAnoMNA. — CharlettoHan 
of  the  prssideuif  Mr.  Ccmner,  for  1 852. 
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1850..  11 7.35 1...272,:i83.37... 593, 356.78...  912.72(;<  25. ..  .284,935. .. .     H5....  14,515....  9,083 
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Texas, — W."  hnvc-  recf^ived  apriTate  letter  frmn  HpniVr^on,  Rusk  county,  Texas,  - 
io  which  the  author  specolatea  with  much  inteUiijeace  upou  tlic  iiuponance  uf  iha  proposed 
iMdfram  oar cilgr into  that KgidB.  WecattOtuSffiffcr  Me extrMtllrom the  letter: 

"  CdUon  could  be  grown  at  inoJcrately  retMuncratin£»  prite«,  where  now  at  the  low  rates 
to  wiiich  ilia  lending,  and  at  ralci  ot  previous  years,  it  can  hardly,  adding  coat  of  hauling, 
be  made  a  profitable  culture.  The  cost  of  hnulin;,'  at  tbia  distance  from  Heii  River  la 
•boat  #5  per  bale;  add$l  85  for  freigbtf^atorage  and  cotnmissiona  for  ahipping,  and  the  oat* 
lay  u  about  #6  95  eaebbate  to  get  it  to  merket;  whereas,  a  rail  road  could  convey  the  aame 
arric!'*  si  about  $1  l<>  ?1  -J  p^r  balemoro  expeditiously,  tit  Ii-ss  risk,  ami  meet  ct  imrlcet  at 
aov  precise  period  desired.  The  sauif  rule  would  lioM  s^ood  in  the  ir;\iisinissiou  uf  cattle i 
saving  by  a  large  amount  in  ibe  weight,  nnd  the  better  condition  uf  the  beef,  a«  well  as  the 
haurd  aofl  Iom  at  praaeat  attettding  their  conveyajoce.  Other  articles  would  laryelf  enter 
laio  Aa  Int  of  pfodvetiaiw.  eueh  as  sheep,  poettty,  molaa,  horses,  coni»  Udeik  fuU,  t/t., 
b^-ides  llie  f^reatly  increasinfr  product  (if  our  wfstem  whf-at,  which  is  gfOWn  witB  t gf Btter 
yieki  i!ian  in  New  York  oi  Virginia,  of  a  quality  liowLert-  iuferior.  ' 

16.  SoLTHERS  AND  WiSTERX  Railwat  Cowsectioh' — The  KnoxtriHe  Kegfater 
publishes  an -iddre»f5  to  the  Siitcs  of  Oliio,  KcntnL-ky.  Tennessee,  Alaliaino.  Gcnrcia, 
eoutb  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  proposing  a  great  rail  road  conremion  to  be  held  at 
KjTOXVtlle,  Tenn^  daring  the  month  of  Au(;ust,  to  revive  the  old  yroji-ct  of  n  south  Atlan- 
tic r»en  boar  !  connection  witli  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  via  Knoxville.  Tha 
world  ha*  n'  vt-r  pre.^en^ed  such  examples  of  great  enterprises  as  are  now  develoj)ing 
tlieaaseh'es  in  all  part-*  of  i>ur  ocean-bound  republic ;  and  from  prcs^ont  appearances,  the 
list  of  gigantic  projects  of  internal  improvements  is  to  be  much  eahurged.  Within  the 
nest  ten  years  there  will  probably  be  from  iliree  to  fu  e  great  and  contlnaoaaliMaof  ndl* 
war  rinnin;^  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  twice  as  many  mora  mnnlng 
from  tlie  Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  probably  we  shall  also  have  in 
rapid  construi-tion  a  sintjie  preat  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
There  is  room  euoogh  for  all.  The  intersceiiou  of  iheise  great  backbone  and  nb  lines  o£ 
taOway  promisea  to  employ  the  eapital  and  energy  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable 
extent ;  and  as  these  enterprises  are  neatly  of  a  healthy  chaFacter,  we  weloouw  theax 
We  trust  that  the  above  cooventioa  wfll  be  well  attended. 

17.  ViBOiNiA  Pi  BLic  Works. — The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia  have  made 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  showing  the  great  iuieveat  which  has  heea  awakeoed  in  that 
state  within  a  few  yeu«,  in  regard  10 aroTU  oflnieraaltmprqvtMnei^  The  aanaxed  table 
pre:<ents  a  condensed  view  of  rail'ioad  progresi  ia  the  state,  logetlier  withthe  interastef 
the  state  in  their  capital  slock. 

ll  if  1 1 
aj!    •  I  SB. 

A;  1     actox  R.  R.  (lateGilyPoiBt).*...  •••••   *  9  — 

Clover  HiU  KaU-road  ,   lll....n|....  » 

Bloe  lUdge  Batl-roail  •     m....  —  ....  16i 

Greenville  nnd  R^ianoke  Rail-road   -1  21  — 

Manassa's  Gap  Rail  road   103  —  60 

Orange  aixl  Alexandria  Rail  road  (iadnding  bnuidl)>*.«     90...  ..SO  34 

PeteialMuc  and  Boaaoke  &ail*foad....  .••*...•••>    00... .,00  — 

RIelnttOtia  and  Peterabm^  Beilproed..   n.....Sft  

Richmond.  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Kail-road   76}.... 76)  — 

South  gide  Rail  road   122  30  75 

Tuckaboe  and  James  River  Rail-road.. 4|.....4|...*  ^ 

Beaboard  and  &oaiioke  Bail'road   95.... .80   15 

Virginia  and  Gentrd  Kail-road  (to  CoTingtoo)   195..., 105..  90 

Vir;:itiii  and  Tennessee  Rail  road   209  50  100 

Wmcbe«ter  and  Potomac  Rail-road. ........  ^2.....3*i  

Bichmond  and  Danville  RaiUroad.. ...••■•..•••••••««••    ^  .•..40.....1O1 

Northwestern  BAil-roed   100  — ,..,«  —  * 

Baltmiore  and  Ohfo  (in  Virginia)   940  99  141 

LeogA  efKail-iQBdt  in  Virginia  li0Og|  mtlee. 

completed   676  •* 

**  •*     in  progress   36tti 

Capiul  stock  (lea^hug  mtBaldmors  and  Ohio  Bail-road)  $116,117,100  oo 

State  interest  7^4,433  33 

Besides  these  rail-roads,  Virginia  has  about  87S  mile*  io  length  ot  the  neat  capaoioas 
and  anlielaatiallyHMinslracted  canals  in  the  Union. 

It.  UotiLB  MMb  Olio  Bail-«oa1». — Vtom  a  late  report  of  tbe  Company,  mado  to 
tba  eto^oldetiy  we  extract  dw  fidUmiiif : 
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"  Sumniag  op^is  eoDcloaioa,  tb«  iwouicw  which  hava  bwn  MeoMkMd  hy  the  Cent 
ptn/  todiiinine,Mid>iTangingthemia»tibwl«r  ibiTn,  weh»yt<»fei^^ 

Hoed  complete,  in  workin?  order  to  Citrooelle.  33  mile*,  iaelading 

c<iuipmcm — nlfo,  cost  of  all  surreya,  locating  line,  &c.,  paid  for  by 

Mobile  sub.Hcriptiuos,  say   900,000 

Mobile  2  per  cent,  tax*   1,100.000  . 

Sabicriptioaain  Mississippi,  private  and coo^y,  per preTiona statement  1,075,733 

Laoda  dOBatad  by  Congress,  as  per  ftiinMito   3,871,804 

Total  $fi,54f*,5^7 

"The  lands  included  in  tliis  estimate,  to  be  made  most  available  to  the  stockholders, 
■hoold  be  witliheld  from  sale  until  after  die eompletiaa  of  the  road,  when  they  will  have 
■ttained  a  higher  tbIuc.  They  are  now,  however,  at  the  dispoaol  «f  the  Board*  te  b* 
•Shred  in  leearity  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  to  furnish  the  snperstmetme  and  eqaijwMMt. 
whenever  the  amount  necessarj-  to  complete  the  local  work  shall  be  fully  made  up.  With 
die  spirit  now  prevailing'  along  the  line,  it  is  believed  that  the  dcticiency  at  present  exist- 
ing can  provided  fur  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Showd  these  expecta* 
dtwa  h«  reaiiied,  the  remainder  of  the  roMi  can  be  pat  ander  cootraet  iounediaiety  after, 
ftmn  Poatoioe  to  tk»  Ohio  River,  fur  graduation,  kc  The  Board  entertain  oo  apprehea* 
sious,  that  with  the  m  i  -irities  which  they  will  then  be  prepared  lo  offer,  any  difficuliy  will 
occur  in  negotiating  the  loan  deeired  upon  very  favorable  lenna.  This  accomplished,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  proaecute  the  work  of  cooatraction  aimuluneoush  at  difiereni  points  of 
the  Uoe^  aad  fioaUy  unite  the  Golf  of  Meaoo  with  the  Ohio  Eivez  hj  railway  within  the 
B«U  thrae  or  foor  yeara. 

19.  Rail-roads  ard  PoWLATIOn.— The  general  kw  that  rail  roodilMviagdieir  terai' 
ai  la  cMea.  ia  one  of  the  moat  powerful  elements  in  the  increase  of  popidaiioB,  it  00  weH 
andentood,  that  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the  fact  wonld  be  deemed  supeiflimaa. 

T'-verylxxly  knows  th.itr;iil  nind*  niipnieiit  bti>inrvH,  rompcnsate  l.ibor,  jLiivo  enhanced  value 
to  property,  and  a»nn  inevitable  consequence,  at  tract  population.  If  our  readers  desire  some 
mlnable  practical  illuatrations  of  the  operations  of  this  law,  lot  them  con  with  attention 
the  aabknned  article.  It  is  (ram  aa  Ohm  pepef^the  Darton  Gmsett»— and  it  ii  peculiarly 
iaeefeaang  to  the  people  of  Ait  vieiiiity,  beoraie  New-Orteeaa  ftimlshea  Ae  writer  a  sig- 
nal example  "f  th'-  eriL  which  have  followfd  tho  ncirlocr  of  this  great  principle  of  social 
economy  ;  and  bemnse  the  facta  cited  in  the  article  are  admirably  calculated  to  stinnil  vte 
the  leal  and  enterprise  of  our  city,  so  recently  manifested  in  behalf  of  pr<tj<  <  tt*  of  internal 
improvement.  We  nve  the  ar^de  in  phM«  of  any  erode  apecolations  of  oar  own,  ia 
the  confident  belief  that  vre  eoaM  not  oeenpy  onr  space  with  argomenta  more  pregnant 
with  troth,  and  more  suggestive  of  wific  connsf^  for  the  future. 

Growth  of  Cttict — The  recent  United  States  centos  exhil>its  many  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  increase  of  the  principal  centres  of  popolatioB.  We  aolgoia  the  popalalfaMl 
of  alew  M  (he  laigercitiea,  aa  ahima  by  thecoaaoa  of  1800  aad  of  1890. 

1800.  1890. 

81.  Looia.;   MOO   80,000 

Ofaefamati   780  (aboat)  195,000 

New  Orleans   8,000  1'.TijOOO 

New-York  C3.000  650,000 

Pittsburgh...  b   I,.-**;.')   83,000 

BoalOQ.  38,UU0  813,000 

PhtfaddpUa   73,000   490,000 

LooUoi^  at  the  increase  of  these  cities  for  tifty  successive  years,  we  readily  tind  the 
—  reqairedlor  doplicotioa,  wUeh  ia  aeortyae  fiiUowa ; 

6t.  Loois. ......  9|  years. 

New-Orieaaa  12 

Pftttborgh   0  ** 

Philadelphia  20  « 

Cincinnati   6}  ** 

New-Yofk   14  J 

Boston  23  " 

But  this  estimate  doea  not  fairly  show  the  true  law  of  growth  of  the  places.  New 
agencies  have  heea  called  into aervice  within  that  period,  which  tend  more  powerfully  to 
ceaaroliae  popalalioa  than  gay  faiihieaeaa  kaowa  at  tha  comaMaceaieat  of  tag  — '  ^ 


*  AnauaHy  lor  Ave  fmiw,  or  10  per  aaat.  oa  the  value  of  real  aalalai— Ed. 
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f—  steamboau,  railways,  telegraphs,  coal  and  iron  mine*,  tec  AU  these  and  many 
sncies  bare  given  a  momentum  to  this  ag^gation  of  popolatiail,  which  has 
iderful  during  llie  last  decennial  period.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  varioas 
in  the  relative  increase  of  cities  lor  seTerol  successive  decades  since  18(0.  One 
place  «hi<ws  a  li'  i  r'  a-tf-d  ratio  of  growth,  another  an  nci'leniiion  N^  itii'nit  a  {)anillcl  in 
oistory.  And  these  relative  chaneea  are  not  factitious,  but  depend  upon  laws  which  are 
certain  in  their  opeftfan.  Thus,  New-Orleans,  which  in  its  earlv  history  doubled  iu  popo* 
latiaD  is  twelve  years,  wonld  not  now  duplicate  in  less  than  tnirty-foor  ^ars.  Bostoo, 
kdf  ■'Centory  ago.  doubled  its  population  in  twenty-three  years,  but  now  U  will  daplicat« 
it  in  twelve  aud  a-half  years..    Alexandria,  Va.,  onre  requiri  j  lifty  years  for  a  duplii  aiion, 


bat  at  its  present  ratio  of  increase  it  would  require  400  yean.  Worcester,  Mass., 
«Me  onty  wpUcwad  la  twenf^^one  yean*  hat  warn  it  will  nqnira  but  aiiM  uid  a-half 


le,  a  moment,  the  causes  of  these  results.   New-Orleana  haa  depended 

open  commerce  alone  for  her  prosperity,  Tliirty  yo.irs  mi.'o  ^Ik-  had  no  rompetilor  todis- 
torb  her  inland  trade.  She  was  the  grand  depot  ot  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
▼alley.  Her  groartli  wovldt  of  eouae,  be  rapid.  Bot  daring  more  than  kttj  yean,  aba 
iM^migktla  barnMprtuMeno  new  element  ofKrowtb— no  lalUoada  of  wacqiBenfe,  no 
aillinclaiiaa.  Odier  dttes  hute  sprung  up,  and  by  means  ofrall-raads,  canals,  &c.,  have 
i^Mired  into  a ktv^n  competition  with  hor  forthe  purrhasc  and  trui'^pi  rtation  of  tlie  jirfnlucts 
^fAe  Mis-<i»iiippi  valley.  Thus,  during  the  last  season,  murh  ot  the  tobacco  which  wasfor- 
.^■lerly  landed  in  New-Orleans,  and  re-shipped,  was  pur(-lia9<.-d  and  shipped,  via  Cini  iiinali 
"  »lai  Hew* York.  At  the  aaoie  time^  Kew-Orlcana  haa  draended  opon  her 
I  larifae  afmpleae  artielea  ofmamifaetnre.  The Teaaoo  or  this  deerease  in  proa- 
otmctu. 

famishes  another  illustration.  Her  commercial  position  is  not  as  favorable  as 
Hoar-Orleans.  When  she  depended  upon  coauneroe  alone,  her  population  dapli- 
1  bot  ooce  in  tweaty-three  yeara.  Now,  wbenahe  baa  made  the  whole  Union  triba* 
tary  to  her,  by  her  vast  syatem  of  rdl^oada,  and  aenda  bar  nanofactored  aniclea  to  all 
climes,  the  ratio  of  her  ^wth  wfU  dooUo  boT  popolotion  la  14|  yoaia.  Kow,  lecna 
place  these  figures  side  by  side: 

1,-DO.  JRV). 

Kew-Oricaoa......  «...   I2\eu»,        34 yean. 

 M  «      l^  •* 


Here  then  is  a  eotaplete  lOTOnal  of  Iho  lawof  growtih,  eonaoqnont  npon  «««••■  io 
.  fUin  that  h«;  that  mns  may  read. 

Takinj;  the  ratio  of  iocreaae  of  Tarioos  cities  from  1640  to  1650,  wo  find  the  tiaM  ro- 
^■irod  m  tbo  doplieatioB  aoarily  aa  fiiUowa  I 

Milwaukio...   3  yean.  Marietta  •••  7yeaia. 

Chicago  •   3|  «  Indianapolis  •  7}  " 

-     Bt.  Lonis  4  "  Pittaborgb   8  " 

Maneheaier..  4  Dayioo  6  " 

Toledo  <  t  New-Alboiw  6  '« 

aexeland  ...6  •  Buffalo   81  ** 

Cincinnati....  6  Detroit....  9  " 

Coliinibna  S  «  LotdaTiUe  9|  '* 

The  following  are  the  wt- stern  cities,  with  one  exceptinn,  und  the  ratio  of  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  cities  in  the  world.  II'  these  deductions  approach  to  ac- 
eva^,  aad'wo  believe  they  do,  St  Lonie,  wUeb,  In  1890,  bad  a  popnlatton  of  60,000^ 
will  in  four  years  from  the  date  of  that  censun,  have  a  population  of  160,<MM).  Cincinnati 
will  have  250,000  loni;  before  the  next  decennial  perifxl ;  and  Chicagti,  at  tin-  < mntnence- 
ment  of  the  year  will  contain  not  less  than  W),0<K).    We  clinnot  I'Ut  tliink  tlmt  real 

invesunents  in  socb  pUcos  will  pay  beyood  aiqr  other.  A  man  of  moderate  means  may 
grow  rich  whaolMawopa.  Bvtiotnaaoobowlluolawof  growib  la  to  afibctotbor  cHica 
of  tbo  Unioo. 

Time  ef  Di^licatiam,  Time  of  Dmplicotiom. 

New-York. ........ .........  19 years.  Boston.. .......... ......  I'J^  years. 

Philadelphia  12^    "     Rochester  •  12  *' 

Waabington  18    "    Baltimofo  m  " 

Blebawod  14|  •*    Albany  10|  - 

Bora  la  anodior  daaa  of  ddao  which  wo  enoeludo  are  bnUt  and  **  llaiahed  :** 

Charleaton...... ............  35 yean.  Newport   65 years. 

Natches  85    **      Pooshkeepsie  90  ** 


Hudson  100 


Poogtikeepsie  90 

Carbsle,  Penn  190 
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iriSCELLANEOUS. 

I.— SOMETHING  BEi  iLll  FOE  THE  iiOUTH  THAN  THE  FUGITIVE 

SLAVE  LAW. 

flkTBUL  yean  tgo,  wbeD  ibe  aew  eoutitadoii  of  Keotneky  wu  voder  dieesMtoo,  esi 

when  the  slavery  nt'itattona  were  at  iheir  height  in  Congrcn,  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky 
prepared  an  ingenioiis  plrm  for  the  geenrity  of  the  instittifion  of  slaverj*,  which  he  railed 
the  *'  Ohio  Hiver  Plan,"  and  which  he  now  (nmiBhes  as  for  pnbhcaiion.  Perhaps,  in  some 
Uim  dey,  wbm  Ae  **  CenpraniM*'  Adl  ec«M  to  be  e  *•  fimUty,"  wlileh  God  finfend, 
end  we  alteU  be  driven  to  look  about  again  for  security,  the  f  1 1  >  i  U  i ver  Plan  may  receive 
attention.  It  has  this  merit,  at  least,  that  Mr.  CnlLouri,  in  a  Iciter  which  we  have  seen,  and 
whi<')i  hti»  been  leftiu  our  possession,  speaks  oi  it  as  "  well  calculated  to  test  the  sinceri^ 
of  the  adjacent  Doo-sUveholdiug  atates.  If  they  acqaiewedi  it  would  give  tbeia  a  popular 
lion  ibey  otterly  defeat ;  eed  if  not»  it  wonld  expeae  tbeir  bypoeriay*  I*  ad^ibaa  put  an 
end  to  the  question  about  fogitire  slaves,  and  is,  perhsps,  unilerilie  rirctjmstnnre-*,  the 
onW  wny  th  tt  an  eml  nuilJ  be  put  to  it."  He  adds,  however— *' But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  reach  the  radical  cause  of  abolition,  nor  stv^  iu  agitation.  That  lies  deeper.  It  ha* 
its  toot  partJIy  in  faaalkiBm  and  perdy  in  die  loatof  power,  wbidi  neiUos  bnt  die  nailed 
oppoaidoo  and  reaol  v  e  of  the  South  aw  •uceeaafnlly  resist  short  of  dlsaolTiog  all  pnlidral 
eonneedoo  widl  dieou"    Thia  letter  wa<t  written  in  1849.— (Emtoft* 

THE  OHIO  UlVr.R  l"LA?f. 

The  lime  has  cume  when  it  in  usuks*  lu  put  oil'  tbo  consiJeratiun  of  this  momentous 
question.  Whether  a  law  of  emancipation  be  a  t>arl  of  tlic  new  conAtituiion  of  Keiuuf  ky 
or  not,  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  nen^  alaveiy  baa  got  ao  great  a  headway  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible,  bv  any  ordinary  meant.  10  ttajr  ns  onward  process  to  rale  or  rain. 
Nuthiiig  short  of  such  a  plan  as  is  here  proposoil  (>rin  settle  the  quesium.  My  p!nn  ha?  one 
characierisiu-  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  it>  unlike  nil  I'therb.  ^iunc  will  smile  when  they 
reaii  il;  others  \vill  hiuirh  outright;  some  emaurip.Atunist?  willlu'  (icli^-hted  with  it  ;  ^<)lfle 
will  abuse  ibe  luun  w  hu  concocted  it.  8o  will  u  be,  pro  and  con,  with  ihejMV^lavery  men. 
The  abolitionists  have  heen  fighinc  for  my  plan  all  thdr  Urea,  but  I  am  afraid  they  wUl 
find  the  most  fault  with  it.  It  wUl  please  and  displease  more  men  thrm  any  oiher  plan 
ever  proposed.  It  will  do  one  of  two  things;  it  will  eitlier  be  the  meaiia  of  nbolishing 
alevery,  or  it  will  kill  nhoUtion  in  the  Unilcil  .Si:iie.>*  sunue  deml. 

It  will  be  a  sure  teatof  the  philanthropy  and  uciimi  frum  jirinciple  of  the  abolition  school 
eTerywhere.  It  wilt  aecde  the  question  beyond  dispute  m  to  what  is  the  best  condition  ia 
which  the  negro  roce  can  be  placed.  It  will  also  dcteruune  whi'  L  he  prefers.  It  obviatea 
the  great  objection  in  the  slave  slates  to  all  plans  of  emancipation  liiih«>n(>  prupoeed  ;  the 
iK'groe.s  wlio  heeoiiic  free  ore  not  to  Le  sent  to  Africa;,  they  will  remore  Jro/n  the  sl.ive 
States,  but  tlieir  removal  will  udi  be  atieiuied  with  any  expense  to  the  i  iiizens  of  Ken* 
tttd^.  If  the  aeffO  slave  becomes  free  his  ma^^ter  hns  to  lo'^e  bis  valae,  but  there  ia 
an  end  to  the  matter;  he  is  gone,  an>l  there  ia  no  further  trouble.  My  plan  ia  voluntary, 
but  not  compulsory.  It  ia  not  proH]>eeti  ve,  bot  bnmediate.  The  nem^es  in  Kentucky  who 
become  free  are  to  Ite  colonized  in  Oliio  ;  Indiana  m\i\  lilinoi.^  mwy  have  a  portion  of  them, 
but  Ohio  in  lu  \m  ibti  home  uf  the  vast  mi^^imty.  We  prefer  this  for  various  reasons  -.  the 
elimate  of  Ohio  is  very  mild,  and  it  b  a  rnvt*  beeldlfol  coantry  than  Indiana  and  Illinois^ 
and  the  Ohio  people  nave  alwavaabowed  more  sympathy  for  us  than  the  citizens  of  either 
Indiana  at  Illinois  hare  done.  Vireinia  and  Marj-land ,  if  they  adopt  my  plan,  can  ctdonize 
in  Penn.'iylvania,  New- York,  and  New-England.    Time  nuitt  Jeterniinc  for  tlie  resL 

The  plan  is  this :  Tlie  first  article  in  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of 
alavery,  shall  declare  tliat  negro  slavery  is  perpetnal  in  Keetneky,  or  until  a  new  eottadMc 
tiao  ia  foctaed.  The  aeoond  article  abaU  enact  diet  eveiy  aegro  slave  who  escapes  from 
this  stale  aerosa  the  Ohio  River,  shall  be  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
B»»«ter  in  Ketiuicky  hus  nny  rii;hl  lo  liim  ;  proviiicil  he  is  not  hruughl  back  by  the  j.eople 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  in  that  case  tne  negro  so  bruu4;ht  back,  shall  Hg'iio  become 
Ike  pnpezty  of  Ma  former  master.  The  spirit  of  tn«  law  proposed,  is  this,  that  whenavar 
a  aegro  or  arolatto  enters  Kenineinr,  he  beonaMa iptofarto  a  slave ;  wbeooTer  he  escepee 
out «  Rentncky,  by  wav  of  the  Ohio  Ritot,  he  becomes  ipto  farto  a  free  man.  We  eoa- 
for  a  ^reai  li<>nor  upon  Ohio;  nn<l  all  the  dishonor  we  mke  u^ion  ourseUe*.  The  people 
of  Ohio  may  object,  bowerer,  to  the  law  proposed,  but  they  can't  help  themselves,  except 
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in  one  waj ;  bat  as  abolitioouti.  Umj  cm'i  otyect.  for  tht'u  crMd  »,  that  when  we  know 
what »  a  nao'e  duly,  we  ought  tomaktkim  pcilbrm  te.  Ifdiej  do  not  want  tlie  Kentadcr 

•9  to  be  frre,  thoy  muat  become  like  uoto  those  wlm  carry  <>n  the  slav«'-tra<]e  witn 
;  when  the  slave  reaches  the  soil  of  Ohio  then  he  is  a  iVee  man  ;  would  ihey  make  free- 
u  ,»;.ivfs  by  retaining  titetn  lo  bondage  7  When  once  tbetlave,  who  escapes  inio  Ohio, 
knows  til  at  be  bas  no  "enemv  in  bia  rear,"  it  will  be  impoaatble  to  pnah  bim  oo  into 
Canada.  The  preaent  Male  of  tbinga  ia  thia :  wiMh  a  alave  eaeapea  teto  Omo  be  ia  leceived 
wiib  all  iLe  rights  of  hospitality,  J'nt  \<*  soon  toL),  you  nro  not  safe  here.  yf>ur  fnrnior  master 
will  pnrsae  yon,  and  vou  may  l)<-  carrieii  back  to  a  more  opprcnsivc  boiniuye  than  ever; 
you  must  go  N)  Canaifa,  wo  will  help  you  off  with  all  possible  speed  ;  bat  do  not  forget  for 
a  oKMoeut  that  jrou  arc  not  safe  till  ^ou  reach  Britiab  aotL  Bot  let  the  negro  ooce  know 
Ifcet  Ohio  aoa  is  aa  safe  and  aa  free  to  him  aa  Briliidi  aoil,  and  yon  had  as  well  whittle  to 
Ae  wind  a«  to  try  to  bodge  him. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  under  thi*  plan  the  state  of  Ohio  must  either  allow  Kentucky 
tocul  iii/e  hi-r  slaves  within  her  borders,  or  she  must  keep  them  out,  or  return  them  to 
alaTcry.  Ciuppose  that  their  great  benevolence  and  pbilaatnropy  detenoine  them  to  adopt 
like  finteltemaiive,  then  the  grettt  difficalty  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  or  rather  abolitiea, 
the  iwnova)  of  tbem  and  a  home  fur  them,  is  at  once  <>!>vintod.  Ohio  opens  her  doors;  no 
expenae  ia  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the  negro;  hi.t  t'eclings  and  affections  are  not  out- 
raced;  he  ia  still  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  he  lives  near  Ids  former  friends  and 
relaUTea,  with  whom  be  can  correspond,  and  be  ia  not  expatriated  to  either  an  extremely 
kac  or  extremely  cold  climate;  and  it  will  be  optionary  with  bim  to  be  a  slave  or  to 
e^fogr  all  the  boasted  ripluH  of  freedom.  He  will  only  li  n  e  to  Tnake  the  effort,  and  if  bit 
eatcbea  him  bef  jre  he  reaches  the  Oliio,  his  coudiiion  will  not  be  worse  than  it  was 
before.  As  to  any  objection  which  pro  slavery  men  might  1 -  iv.'  t«i  this  law,  it  will  be 
found  more  imstriuary  than  real.  It  ia  well  known,  that  when  a  ranawav  slave  i-rnssea  the 
Ohio,  nlthoa^h  he  is  a  slave  according  to  the  CooMitatioa  ot  the  United  States  so  long  aa 
 ^1  wnhin  the  Unioa,  yet  that  it  b  ttsdsis  lo  pursue;  dM  game  is  np,  the  thiag  is 


Bat  it  is  ;i  well  known  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaveholders  nf  i':um  slate  are 
willing  to  lose  the  value  oftbealaves,  providetf  they  can  be  removed  out  ot  Kentaeky  and 
wnwfiiitebly  provided  for.  Theee  would  have  only  to  say :  yon  nay  go  to  OUet  we  can't 
pire  you  free  papers,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  has  enacted  Jawa  to  prevent  free  negroes  eoier- 
ing  her  borders  ;  bat  ns  runaway  slaves  you  will  be  received ;  but  recollect,  you  have  tS 
mach  right  to  live  in  Oliio  as  you  havr  in  ('nKiia.  No  duula  iijruiy  slaves  would  prefer  re- 
maining with  tbeir  masters  to  being  free  in  Ohio.  Some,  perhaps,  might  return  after  they 
hnd  tried  Ohio  awbile.  Bat  the  wortbleas  and  idle  and  ill-diaposed  slsves  we  sboaU  car^ 
tsinly  get  rid  of;  we  might  even  lend  tbem  a  helping  band  to  get  across  the  RttbieQB> 

Bot  suppose  Ohio  demurs,  and  declares  that  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  shall  not  eonelniO 
ber  territories;  then  ulie  unist  keep  them  out.  By  the  law  |iropo»e(f,  we  do  net  set  our 
slaves  free  to  go  to  Ohio  or  anywhere  else.  If  they  ^o,  they  go  of  their  own  accord 
nod  against  our  wilL  We  declare  for  perpelael  slavery  m  Kentucky ;  bat  for  freedom  in 
Ohio.  If  she  eatabliahea  a  guard  along  ber  extensive  river  border,  then  she  would  kill 
diolitioo,  and  we  wonhl  no  longer  he  distorbed.  Bat  if  she  agreed  to  eolBdM  Mr  negNte 
fer  ««,  then  the  gfett  difficult  of  finding  n  hone  lor  the  Mgio  to  MBwvcd. 

e 

itoKBiB  n. 

That  artide  ia  the  CoostitQtion  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  the  owner  of 
n  ronewnv  slave  shall  have  the  light  to  pursue  his  slave  into  the  territories  of  a  free 
etate.  end  there  apprehend  Um  and  take  him  hone,  hos  beeo  the  vital  main  spring  of 

aboIi--r)n  from  the  time  that  the  first  slaveholder  attempted  to  catch  his  runaway  negro 
within  tlje  borders  of  a  free  state.  Tlie  South  has  fought  for  this  article  as  if  her  very 
exi'Tetii  f*  depended  on  it.  It  has  been  tlie  iVuitful  sonrcc  of  fierce  rmiti  -it^  in  Ciiii;,'reni. 
It  hai  given  rise  to  lengthy,  windy  and  nonsensical  state  papers  between  the  governors 
of  slave  ned  free  states;  and  withal  it  has  never  secured  the  righu  nor  property  of  the 
South  It  has  been  fruitful  of  evil,  and  of  nothing  but  evil.  Repeal  it  to  morrow,  and 
you  at  once  make  the  abolitionist.s  powerless  ;  you  immediately  change  totally  the  former 
aspect!"  of  this  question  in  ('ongre»8.  Y'  u  w  ill  never  hear  another  speech  made  on  the 
floors  Coogrees  abonl  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  there  will  no  longer  a  northern  man  be 
fiNnd  to  defend  the  Wihaot  Provlao.  The  only  cry  will  be — sav?  us  from  the  neno 
race  ;  the  South  may  have  all  of  New-Mexico  and  Califoniia  too,  if  they  will  only  take 
their  negro  slaves  to  those  countries ;  and  although  we  did  oppose  the  Mexican  war  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  we  are  now  willing  lo  (  i.tin  n  r  Mexico  even, 
if  you  have  not  territory  enough  to  settle  your  negro  slaves  upni.  We  have  been  dream- 
ing all  this  time;  we  are  now  wide  awake;  yon  southerners  tisve  caoght  the  Yankees 
■apping  for  onee ;  it  wa-*  a  me<*meric  sleep  ;  we  were  fighting  a  windmill,  and  it  haa  blown 
away  the  foggy  atmosphere  we  breathed;  it  >s  now  our  turn  to  provide  a  home  fbrAe 
American  nngro ;  we  nope  you  foutiiern  gentloiiien  will  cuntrihute  somelhinp  to  cnal)le 
OS  to  send  away  ttie  negroee  among  us ;  we  gueu  they  might  be  apprenuced  in  the 
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Brituh  West  IndiM ;  their  ooodition  would  ceminlT  be  grattly  imprared ;  they  migtt 
hare  to  work  bsrd,  it  is  trae,  hot  th«y  would  b«  well  fed,  and  they  could  clothe  them* 
leWea  a?  wr-Il  ns  ilwy  arc  u<iw  r!nt}ii».i  with  118.  Beside*,  it  is  a  warm  climat'' ;  savf*  us 
from  any  more  emaucipatiun ;  save  us  from  Cuba's  ever  being  free ;  we  wish  we  only 
knew  some  way  to  make  a  runaway  negn>'«  mtMtT  come  tflterHm;  mmgutu  wvuoi 
not  find  tottch  trouble  in  getting  him  ooir. 

And  what  hat  the  South  nined  by  dw  tTticle  in  the  Federal  Conatitution,  of  wUeh  I 
have  spoken  ?  How  often  aoes  a  man  saccced  in  ccttiiit^  home  a  runaway  slave  who  lias 
once  got  into  a  free  state  ?  and  if  there  was  ever  nny  chance,  is  not  that  cliance  becoming 
less  and  less  eveiy  year  ?  Are  not  the  free  states  passing  laws  erery  jenr  to  nnllifv  the  ' 
trtiele  of  the  constitution  of  which  I  un  ipMking  t  and  wmie  they  are  pMiiaif  each  JAWit 
they  are  alao  pissing  laws  to  prevent  llie  hnnigratioo  of  free  nefrroes  imo  Oieir  ftttea. 
Look  at  Ohio,  whose  citizens  are  stealing  all  the  nei,'roes  from  KimjIik  ky  that  they  can — 
huw  did  they  receive  John  ttandoiph's  nejfroesT  Suppose  thnt  while  ilie  courts  of  Vir- 
ginia were  dctennining  which  nf  Mr.  Knndolpli'e  wills  was  his  real  will,  the  one  which 
liberated  bia  alaTce,  or  the  one  which  did  noti  aeppofle,  1  an,  tfaat  the  neeroes  had  all 
eeeaped  in  a  body  into  Ae  State  of  Ohio  t  Then  what  wooid  tlie  good  people  of  Ohio 
bave  Mid,  hadthe  Virpinia  people  gon«'  after  them  ?  Why  just  this — you  Vir;:inians  are 
baving  a  mockery  of  atrial  in  your  pro  slavery  courts,  with  your  slaveholding  judpes  and 
iuries ;  and  what  chance  do  dteae  poor  negroes,  whom  their  benevolent  master  willed  to 
be  free,  have  lo  ever  obtain  thai  fraedooif  If  y<nt  attentn  to  uke  them,  it  ahaU  be  at  the 
riik  of  yoor  Uvea.  We  will  teeare  ihtm  diat  liberty  wbieh  the  v  are  d  oubly  entitled  to,  and 
which  yon  iniqoitouily  intend  to  deny  them,  at  all  hazanls.  T^iis  is  what  in  th^ir  honesty 
and  Christian  charity  they  would  have  said,  had  they  pot  the  chance.  Df>es  nny  hody 
doubt  it?  But  the  tables  were  turned.  The  slaveholding  judges  nml  juries  of  Vinrinia 
decided  that  Eandolph's  ilaToa  should  be  free.  The  execatora  of  the  will  went  to  Ohio 
and  Dorcbaaed  land*,  and  moved  the  ne^rof  Aere,  and  attemfned  lo  aeide  Aem  eoia* 
fortaoly  upon  their  own  lands.  The  negroes  were  to  be  well  provided  for.  What  snid 
Uie  good,  honest,  charitable,  slavery  batinp  people  of  Ohio  then?    Has  any  hiKlv  f<ir- 

Ktten  what  they  said,  and  what  they  did?  Lioemted  slaves  ih.  y  drive  ,,.it  ni' their 
rders ;  'tis  oofy  mnaway  alaves  they  are  willing  to  receive.  And  so  would  it  be  again. 
Take  away  ham  the  peo^  of  Ohio  the  ability  to  eompel  runaway  slavea  to  go  to  Ca- 
i\ni\n,  and  in  one  year  they  would  be  makinc  more  efforts  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky enlerine;  their  state  than  the  Kentucky  iM;o()le  have  ever  made  lo  prevent  their 
getting  there  ;  and,  mnrenver,  if  the  slaves  of  Kentucky,  who  have  escaped  into  Cnnada. 
could  as  easily  set  back  to  their  fiirnier  masters  as  they  could  were  they  only  seDsrated 
fion  tuby  the  ohSo  BiTor,  diere  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  hondreda  of  them  wonla  gladly 
return. 

Slavery  is  not  so  hard  a  bondat'e  as  the  northern  plii'.nnthropists  suppose  ;  and  the  dis- 
position to  run  away  is  a  feeling  that  does  not  often  find  a  place  in  the  bosoms  of  well 
treated  servants  who  are  not  meddled  with  by  designing  fanatics.  In  all  the  great  mov- 
Ing  principles  of  human  action,  mankind  are  very  nearly  on  an  equality,  in  all  ranks  and 
con  liti'tns  of  life.  Forbid  «  tbinj.  and  ih**  huiinn  mind  iTi^titn  tivfly  i!-  -'rf  r.>  (i?\T  iiii  it. 
The  ncijro  i$  no  exception  to  this  universal  seniiment.  Let  them  know  that  the  so  called 
land  of  freedom  is  very  near,  and  they  will  not  be  half  so  much  inclined  to  run  away  aa 
they  now^  are.  'Tis  distance  lends  encbantmeol  to  the  view  in  this  as  in  many  otlter  thinga* 
The  reality  is  too  often  a  sad  disappointment  in  all  human  affairs.  When  the  alaves  of 
Kentucky  found  tlint  tln^y  were  aenteJ  employment  in  Ohio  nltojjether,  or  at  wapes  so 
miserably  low  as  barely  to  p.iy  for  the  coarsest  fooii  ;  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
who  would  return  to  Kentui  ky  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  fellow-servants  as  tO  tlM 
bleaainga  of  freedom  and  the  philanturouy  of  the  people  of  tiie  free  suttes. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  white  people  or  the  free  states  of  all  classes,  have  an  otter  re- 
pupnnnce  to  bein;^  ass(»ciated  with  a  negro  in  any  manner  whatever.  They  wil!  not  allow 
one  to  ride  in  the  same  car  or  slilt  '  coa<  li  with  them,  nnd  tlicy  treat  them  like  il<<i;s  in  all 
th''  rclalii'iis  of  life.    They  hav<>  great  love  for  them  it  is  true,  hut  that  Imt  in  rfar-e^.  in 

Scomcirical  proponion  witu  the  st^aare  of  the  distance  wbidi  separates  tliem.  This  hurn- 
ig,  xealoos  luve  sinks  to  aero  when  they  eome  in  eontaeu  N'T  is  this  antipathy  nc  un- 
natural one  There  is  i:o  dtSpQte  or  to  the  mental  and  physical  inferiority  of  tfte  black 
race.  There  are  many  thinga  about  him  which  are  repugnant,  ond  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  be  riiised.  or  I'rouk'ht  up,  us  the  northern  ]ie,i])le  say,  in  the  doily  intercourse  with 
him,  for  this  dl«gust  not  to  obtain.  Moreover,  it  is  as  common  for  a  man  to  lf>ok  down 
upon  and  keep  at  a  distance  the  man  whom  he  considers  beneath  him,  ns  it  is  for  water 
to  run  down  hill.  The  class  of  servants  and  day  laborers  in  the  free  states  and  it» 
Kurope.  is  one  for  whieh  thfir  nnsters  ond  employers  have  no  .>>\ uiji.ithy ,  no  rei;arti. 
What  i.'*  il'itie  Tor  the  poor  ami  uiifnrtunate  is  done  by  the  state ;  there  is  no  per-iiinul  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  The  American  negro  slave  is  the  only  laboring  and  serving  class  on 
this  earth,  between  whom  and  his  master  there  is  any  love,  any  friendship :  and  it  is  the 
only  class  of  lUy  laliorer?  or  slaves  OH  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is  improving.  TheVft 
is  not  one  master  in  ten  thousand  who  counts  the  cost  in  providing  for  a  sickly  or  decre> 
^t  Mfro  slave.  In  aiekiieie  and  in  old  age,  they  are  carad  for  aa  eae  of  the  haSij.  IK 
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is  aoi  &o  ia  the /"w  states  of  this  Union,  nor  io  asj  part  of  Europe.  It  will  not  take  the 
negroes  long  to  find  out  these  things.  Pas;;  each  •  law  as  1  propose,  and  io  ten  yean  the 
Sooth  wiU  bo  allowred  to  go  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  w»y,  in  eeace  and  qoi«t|  nsdi*- 
toriiod  by  aordioni  fanatica  and  bypocritea.   There  may  be  eomo  me  to  alavo  owners  for 

a  year  or  two ;  but  if  ;lifrn  is,  we  must  consifli^r  ti  nt  this  is  a  qticstion  wIiIlIi  tnost  l<^>  n.-t ; 
we  c^fiuot  avoul  it ;  aud  il  is  impossible  btii  mni  m  meeting  it  there  muet  be  i^ome  sacri- 
fice. 

Bat  bow  moat  this  law  be  puaed?  Most  there  be  an  ameadment  of  the  Contdttttion 
of  ibo  United  Sutes  ?   By  no  niMno— never  lot  tke  Cooatittttioo  of  tbo  United  Statea  bo 

interfered  with.  The  free  statea  hare  no  right  to  legislate  nftcm  this  question  in  Con- 
gresa.  Let  the  states  settle  it  lor  tUeinselves.  Let  Keniuckj  make  it  a  part  of  her  own 
oosutitntioo ,  to  govern  her  own  ciiizena,  not  tho^e  of  T^nneusfe,  or  Mi*.si.s-tippi.  Though 
WO  lawyer,  I  suppoee  the  people  of  n  eovereign  Mate  have  a  right  to  make  anv  luw  they 
^ooM  to  goTem  her  own  citizeao  witUa  htt  omm  terden.  Tm  kw  woaU  iun&ge  upon 
dMi%bta  «(  aobodj  OBtof  1^  otattt. 

t^ABTBSIAN  WBLL8  IN  AIABAUA. 

'When  in  Cahaba,  T  had  thf^  pleasure  of  examining  fbe  rery  interrsrinp  Artesian  w^  ll, 
bored  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Read,  for  J<k1  Mntthews,  K.*.!.,  at  tlie  xiteofhb  rotton  factory.  The 
depth  alreadv  pt  nttratcd  is  710  feet  10  inclu  Tlio  first  bun-  wus  about  tlire<?  iBchooill 
diameter,  and  the  discbaim  ii  600  gdlooa  per  minute,  or  864,000  galknw  in  S4  honn,  ex- 
eeeding,  probably,  any  weOte  Amerieo.  mr.  Boad  it  now  engaged  in  ifmmiay  OQt  to  * 
di^init  tr  r  uf  911  iurhc.-i.  The  force  of  the  water  greatly  farilitatM  tUt  Operation,  it 
throwit  oat  at  the  top  all  the  material  which  the  auger  detaches. 

This,  I  beliere  to  be  the  first  wcU  in  Alabuna,  which  has  been  snnk  below  the 
vaiter,  which,  filing  to  the  raxfhoo  in  abundance  for  ordinaiy  purpoaea,  ia  (awad  beneatli 
ibo  finC  atratujn  of  aoft  lunoitOM* 

In  this  locality,  this  t^tratnm  was  perforated  tn  a  depth  of  nG3  feet  from  the  surface, 
wbeQ  a  frtralum  of  eanci.stone  wan  rwarhed  five  fei-t  in  depth.  In  thi.-*  fnrmatinn,  tnarine 
fbcsila  were  found  in  great  nbundnnee,  ^helL<,  star  fi-'«h,  Jce.  Below  tin  m  a  stratum 
of  gray  sand,  three  feet  thick,  water  was  found,  which  rose  to  the  eurface  in  a  bold 
atvcuBs 

Thi'*  i*  the  point, ranjp n r  fr  rn  000  to  BOO  feet  below  the  snrfare,  at  which  it  i.^  CTi^tfimnry 
to  cea^e  ojH-ratiom  in  bonuii:  Artesian  wells  in  tliin  countrv  ;  but  in  this  instance,  Mr,  Mat- 
thews discanled  the  tear  ot  ioi^ing  the  water,  which  has  hitherto  deterred  penetration  to  a 
greater  depth,  ami  allowed  Mr.  Read,  at  bis  solicitation,  to  extend  his  opera tioos  down* 
wdi  in  eeareb  of  a  more  abundant  lopply.   Immediately  below  the  water  was  finiBd  a 
forniatifni  of  rerv  hard  sandstone,  one  ft>i)t  thn  e  inrhet*  thii-k.    Then  a  furmntion  which 
Mr.  K»-ad  descrif)<-«  as  a  "dark  blue  sticky  sand,"  nine  feet  three  inches  thick — theu  blue 
soft  limestone  ficveii  feet — liluii^h  gray  ^and  I'J  feet — preen  sand  three  fret.     Below  this 
last  stratum,  water  was  again  found  in  a  gray  sand,  or  tine  debris  of  mica,  quartz  and 
Mdspar,  probably  disintegrated  gnaile,  Imng  40  ft  6  in.  below  diefirtt  water,  and  41 1  feet 
6  in.  below  the  surface.    This  stratum  mntinued  unchanged  forT2.'?  fV.Jin  depth,  and  the 
water  ofuained  from  it  preatly  nupnieiitcd  the  supply.     Below  tlji.-»,  a  hard  gray  sandstone 
11  feet  thick  was  encountered,  wliere  water  wu.-*  apain  fnund  in  sand,  generally  ^similar  to 
that  above  the  sandstone,  except  that  it  was  trarersed  with  occasional  thin  strata  of  soap* 
■Cone.   This  fiwnatioti,  ftijA  water,  constantly  augmenting  the  discharge  of  the  wetl  as 
thf  depth  wns  inrrensed,  continued  for  299  feet,  OT  710  fiwt  10  incllM  fraan  tho  aorfrco, 
where  the  borint;  termiuatus  for  tlie  present. 

It  i^  Mr,  MattncwR'  intention,  after  he  has  rimraed  out  the  well  to  the  diameter  of  six 
inches,  tor  the  whole  depth,  to  continue  boring  so  long  as  the  water  continues  to  incroaso 
ia  quantity.  It  is  the  dedgn  to  tube  diO  wra,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  shut  off  the  water 
found  benea'h  the  first  stratum  of  limestone.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  in- 
crra»«  the  force  of  the  discharge  from  the  lower  fountain,  which  in  the  main  source  of  the 
supply. 

Many  watfon-ioads  of  sands  have  been  thrown  out  from  below  by  the  force  of  the  water, 
no  water,  Dowever,<ja  peHectly  ci^r  end  limpid,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Pieces  of 
stonr  the  size  of  an  «gg,  «r  lafgor,  ore  iilvor  iMlCdoOar,  if  thmwn  isto  ibe  ^ntU,  una  iamt- 

dialely  ejected. 

3.— rilOGRESS  OF  WESTERN  TEXAS. 

D*  Witt CoHn/y. —Hnxing  slate  trip  up  the  country,  we  risited the settlemenU  on  the 
west  side  of  the  (fuadalonpe,  inclndinf  Clinton,  the  county  seat  of  De  Witt  County,  as 
well  aa  those  on  the  Colettes.  Agricworally  considered,  there  aie  fow  oonnties  in  the 
Mate  lapeiior  to  De  Witt — perhaps  we  toay  say,  there  aie  few  equal  Io  it  The  landi  on 

the  Quadaloupe  arc  un^^urpassed  in  fertility,  wiiilst  the  back  cotintrj-,  partictil.Trly  on  the 
Colettes  and  dandies,  is  highly  pictureiMjue,  being jn!»t  stifTicimtlv  mliuig  to  delight  tho 
eye  and  to  throw  a  glow  uf  enchantment  over  the  prospect.  Mu<  L  of  this  rolling  country, 
too^  k  lich  asd  ralttable,  and  k  acttUiig  op  i^niie  Cut.  Beaidea  the  Quadaloupe  Biler 
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mming  throogb  Dc  Witt  County,  thrre  arc  the  three  Colettes,  the  two  Sandira,  the 
Brushies,  and  otheramall  streams,  all  admitting  floarisbiof  settlements.  lotemol  disfim* 
aioDs  have  hitherto  retankd  the  buildiiig  of  e  town  in  thia  aeetion  of  the  country.  R«> 
oently,  howerer.  the  penaaueiit  loeetioB  of  tiw  eomtj  leet  at  CKnton  has  given  an  impe> 
fns  to  that  plncp,  nnd  it  now  hids  fair  to  become  a  point  of  ronsidernble  importance. 

Sm  Antonio. — This  for  famed  city  we  found  to  be  very  greatly  improved  since  oar 
nraviont  riaits  thereto.  Many  of  the  residences  are  truly  beautiful,  especially  those  around 
Oe  memorable  "  Alamo,"  that  rener^k  pile  to  intunatehr  aaoociatea  with  the  heraea  of 
Texan  story.  By  the  by,  we  eonld  not  bat  regfet  that ttb  tfane^hallowed  nomraieiitof 
heroic  bravery  should  have  been  .«o  completely  metamorphosed  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  it  has  lost  all  its  anrient  and  striking  features — the  walls  having  been  re- 
M^md  and  moU  added,  as  virrll  as  other impiomDenti,bjfti pwaeBtocctyant^  flMUniivd 
Dtttoa  flnsrti  r  MnrT  -'t  Department. 

There  ia  not,  perhaps,  ne  Ifmted  Slataa,  minbtKltswii  of  Aeaam  die  aa  San  AbIo> 
nio,  that  possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  it  is.  The  property  belonging  to  the  eorywra- 
tiOD  is  estimated  at  8'JO0,0U0,  wliil.«t  nmong  the  citizens  tliere  are  many  who,  besides  heavy 
oaall  fi(|4flf|  hold  large  bodies  uf  land  that  must  t-tmn  |j<'<  unie  very  raluable.  The 
ooutUy  aioud  San  Antonio  haa  settled  up  veiy  rapidljr  Uuriog  the  last  two  or  thzee  yean* 
and  is  now  ftra-heed  of  tiw  town  fa  ita  impfortneotM.  Indeed,  tUa  ia  die  eoae  fa  ahnoat  . 
every  p  -rtion  of  Western  Texas. 

iSeSf'utii. — This  beautiful  town  has  risen  like  magic  sbce  the  completion  of  the  commo- 
Aous  and  well  appointed  college  buildings  that  now  grace  that  pleasant  place.  The  Be- 
gnfa  High  School  oonaists  of  a  male  and  fiemale  department*  manued  Dy  tnutees,  the 
munber  of  teadien  being  two  malea  and  three  femalea.  The  boilmiiga  coniist  of  two 
beautiful  edifice*,  hy  ('0  feet  each,  and  are  distant  fn)m  en -h  other  alxiatdine  hurnlred 
yaida.  They  are  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  cupolas  and  i^nnticos,  and  are  at 
onoean  ornament  to  the  town  and  a  monument  to  the  spirit  and  entcr{)ri»e  of  their  projec- 
ton.  The  boili^ngB  are  precisely  similar,  we  belieTe,^except  tiiat  the  exterior  of  the  £emale 
ediHee  preaenia  die  beat  appearance  in  ita  maaoory,  wUcb,  indeed,  ooold  not  wcQ  be  a«N 
pasf*ed.  The  erist  of  each  wax  ■<oinething  over  $j,000.  Tnwn  lots  that  previous  to  the 
construction  of  these  buildings  had  been  worth  only  SlO  and  $-0,  can  now  be  sold  for 
more  than  $100.  And  so  of  all  real  property.  Seguin  has  wiseh  taken  the  lead  of  all  her 
riatiw  feowaa  fa  die  neuter  of  education— a  gtorknia  miaaion  fiir*  which  ahe  ia  ezcecdingj^y 
wed  qn^fied,  andfa  which  she  moat  long  maintafa  an  aaeendennr. 

Tcx(Jii4i. — Wclettm  with  pleasure,  that  the  business  and  {K)puration  of  Texana,  in  .Tack- 
ton  county,  are  increu-Hing  couniderably.  It  is  evident  to  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  position 
of  that  place,  at  the  head  of  good  steamboat  navigation  on  one  of  the  finest  little  rivers  with- 
in OW  knowledge,  must  insure  iu  growth  to  a  guodl|y  site ;  no  interior  town  fa  Texas,  all 
difaga  eoooideied,  baa  better  navigation  than  Tesana ;  none,  w«  aw  aore,  fivna  many  vears 
of  personal  ae<juaintance,  is  surrounded  by  a  belter  class  of  people.  Tlie  region  of  the  Nan- 
dad  and  Lavaca,  though  not  in  tiic  aggregate  one  of  the  richest  in  soil,  is,  ne%'crtheless, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  the  fanner  ami  planter  ;  the  bottom  lamis  are  rich,  while  the 
top  Imda  are  diversiticd  in  timber  land  and  rich  prairie,  var\-ing  in  ita  texture  from  stiffbog 
waOow  to  light  aandy  lands,  though  most  osnally  it  is  what  farmen  term  Uack  aanify, 
easy  of  cultivation  and  productive.  This  section  is  gently  undulating  or  mlling,  traversed 
by  creeks  innumerable,  and,  more  than  any  part  of  tlas  country,  capable  of  reeeivin;;  and 
fostering  a  dense  farming  population.  Texanu  in  the  nearest  navigable  jntiut  to  thafpart 
of  the  country*  With  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  her  proprietors  and  merchants,  tho 
opening  of  voada  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation  to  our  bay,  sbo  moat  become  o 
fine  busineaa  placo.  Tbo  ateamer  Envoy  baa  feeatdy  Bwdeaovetal  aaeeaarfol  tripato 
that  plaee. 

4.— THE  VARIOUS  SOUS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

Moat  penona  looking  at  oor  conntry,  are  gready  al  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  the  cbaraeter 

of  the  various  soils  they  meet  with  here — their  comparative  fertility  and  <1urnbili!y  Per- 
sons who  are  cood  judges  in  other  countries,  distrust  their  ability  to  judge  properly  here. 
For  the  beiu  ti;  of  such,  we  propose  to  five  ^onie  general  rules  which  any  bo  lotted 
on— at  least  ihev  are,  in  our  judgment,  coohrmed  by  experiences. 

Then,  fa  the  int  place,  the  plentiful  admfattire  of  liao  found  fa  all  die  eoOa  of  Baat 
Florida,  in  connection  with  a  moist  and  warm  atmoaphoiOy  loadon  all  Oor  ioila  bodi  molO 
free  and  lasting  tlian  appearances  would  warrant 

The  abundaiiee  of  sand  fouiul  in  almost  ail  our  soils,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  thirsty,  weak,  and  easily  woni.  But  such  admixture  of  sand  in  our  peculiar 
eUmate,  and  under  an  almost  tropical  sun,  is  a  means  both  of  activity  and  durability. 
Take  those  small  portions  of  land  here,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  without  ndniixture  of 
sand,  with  clay  and  marl  very  near  the  surface,  it  matters  not  how  rich  the  virgin  growth 
when  cleared,  the  cuhivation  is  hard,  and  the  pri>duclion  unrcrtaiD,  requiring  a  f>eculiar 
lott  of  season  to  suit  it,  and  its  long  exposure  to  the  sun  injurious  to  its  after  productioiu 
Such  fanda  bog  in  the  oxuvme  wet  aeaiOM^  and  bake  when  very  dry.  in  another 
climate  dwy  wmM  bo  extreaoljr  fonilo  o  awro  ihoioo^  coldvodon  aaj  rnako  dMB  ao 
here. 
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There  are  »oil»  here  too  aandy,  both  hummock  and  pine  land,  which  will  not  proJiee 
riery  freely  when  freah,  nor  laM  long  when  coltiTated.  la  tome  of  these  the  soil  is  very 
fine,  bat  fight,  and  almost  withoat  any  principle  of  cohesiveness.  In  some,  the  sand  is 
tttrtmelv  coarse  ;  sacli  latiJ  will  produce  freolv  when  fresh,  but  will  soon  wear. 

There  i»  ereij  color  of  soil,  from  black  to  white.  In  color  there  ia  not  such  a  difierence 
asalmoateTmy  one iongiiiM  at Bntsieht.  If th«  MiS  i«  Am,  heavy,  meUow,  with  rieh 
ctowtb — aoch  as  gnmlynn,  white  oakf  cherry,  wgnnlia,  malberry,  peraimmon — a!] 
suge  and  lazohant,  the  hummock  i«  good.   Bay,  aettle,  stay,  be  content — you  can 

Tohare  tlie  clay  close  unJe rncath  ia  oot  indiapetiaable  eiihcr  to  last  or  fertility.  A  deep 
•oil  is  here  preferable  ;  it  will  stand  tbedfOO^Ia  beMer,  and  rainy  MMOM  better.  TheM 
ae  day  or  marl  nnder  all  oar  lands  ;  aome  deeper,  some  shallower. 

The  greater  portion  of  Bast  Florida  is  pine  land — of  this  there  are  as  many  aorta  as  of 
hDn;riioek.  They  are  not  appreciated  as  they  shuuM  be  ;  they  are  the  easiest  cleared  and 
culuvated,  and  aome  of  them  bat  little  inferior  to  the  hammocka:  for  rntion.  they  are  aa 
eood  if  not  better.  The  toila  are  in  their  rarie^  and  character  anich  like  the  hun'imncka. 
Judge  of  them  in  the  tame  wav,  yaij^ng  something  for  difference  of  growtli.  There  is  a 
great  deed  too  poor  to  call  land  ;  it  might  be  caUed  desert — barren  of  everything  but  bashes 
and  spruce  pine  saplings;  these  spots  art-  called  8C^ul>^^.  The  next  are  the  lands  covered 
with  aliin  red  oak  trees.  Then  come  pine  forests — trees  large,  growth  plentiful.  Next  in 
enier  ie  ea  aduixtore  of  big  bud  hickocy,  and  large  pine  trees.  This  is  ^od  cotton  lead, 
and  imfarorea  by  rultitration.  Then  there  are  two  other  sorts,  the  qaality  aboat  eqaal, 
which  woald  make  a  land  banter  Inagh.  The  one  a  dark  gray  soil,  covered  thick  with 
long,  straight  p^ne  saiilinu's  ;  and  the  other  Lu  kury  land,  mostly  bordering  on  the  luim- 
aocks,  with  an  occasiuual  lar^c  oak  and  pine — the  soil  dark,  tine,  heavy,  and  like  the 
narro's  rabbit,  goed  for  anything. 

There  are  aome  low  hammocks  on  the  coast  and  margins  of  the  lakes  and  riTer#Tefy 
rich,  bat  full  wet,  reqairing  much  laboar  to  bring  them  into  saccessful  coldvatioo.  In 
lookn._'  at  th-:  land  in  an  extremely  dry  season,  one  iniijht  l>e  deceived.  Such  as  are  too 
lew  will  show  it  oa  the  roots  of  the  growth,  where  there  will  be  evident  signs  of  water ; 
1^  roots  ofibotraMbdagoB  the  top  of  die  aoil,  and  the  bntt  of  the  timber  li 


top  of  die  aoil,  and  the  bntt  of  the  timber  lane  or 

•welled.  ' 

There  are  some  lands  on  the  riTere  and  lakes  stiff*,  clammy,  cold-netnted,  flat ;  with  imieb 
ef  the  caMiage  palmetto,  s  umowhat  hog  wallowed,  which  is  worthless. 

The  prairies  found  here  are  either  basins  often  covered  iu  water,  or  the  margins  of 
lakee  and  livers  vddoh often  overflow  and  remain  ao  for  months ;  aome  of  these  would  bo 
pvedbtetive  if  they  irate  eafe  to  coldvate:  otheta  totally  oap«oda<'tive.  No  one  abouid 
tUk  then  ttntil  pordone  of  dMn  have  been  tried  nad  proren  good,  or  nntil  aona 
means  have  been  dieewared  of  aeatraUiing  Um  aonone  piopeiiy  which  any  ba  fimad 
in  them. 

Luidf,  die  oeeasional  appearance  on  the  surface,  in  pine  orhnmmock,  of  lime  rock,  is  an 
aeideaca  of  atmog  land,  ana  ie  only  objectionable  when  ia  qamtities  aofficieat  to  be  in  the 
way  ef  eahivadag. 

Theea  Uate  will  eerta  to  enlighcea  dia  JndgBaats  of  Ihoee  aaarmuaintad  with  ant 
aoila. 

S^THB  SECRET  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

We  extract  the  following  rditorinl  of  the  Boston  Courier,  which  refers  to  some  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  tlie  Review.  Two  notable  things  will  be  observed  in  the  extract: 
1.  That  the  South  it  not  a  cotuuming  country.  (It  was  always  charged  upon  us  before 
diet  we  did  nothing  but  eofw«H)M,hixniioasly  expeiKfiDgall,  and  takbgnothoaght  (or  the 
mmnm.)  S.  That  only  com  timing  eountriti  art  rich.  (What  a  mint  most  be  an  almi- 
house,  and  what  "  old  fogies"  must  be  those — i.  e.  nil  tlie  ecnnomists — who  teach  that  pro- 
duetton  has  aumething  to  do  with  national  wealth.)    This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  at 


'My  wound  is  frtatbeeaoaa  it  is  so  small.** 

Came. — "  It  wouM  be  greater  were  It  none  at  all."  [Ed. 

In  a  sontbem  periodical,  entitled  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  a  publication  in  which 
nadi  int^igeBea  and  ability  are  mixed  ap  with  strange  anaeoaeeptione  of  the  science  of 
politi '^-il  economy,  we  have  frequently  met  with  elaborate  eassys  on  the  commerce  of  the 
BoutLrm  .«tate8.  In  these  essays  all  sorts  of  reasons  except  the  tme  ones  are  as.*igncd  for 
its  infenoritv  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states,  and  all  -iorts  of  projects  ex.  "  pt  the 
right  ones  are  de\-i»cd  to  quicken  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  South  ami  ftlaee  it  on  a 
level  withiti  rival  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Union.  In  the  latest  number  ot  this  ioumal 
if  an  aitide  on  the  subject  of  the  Coaamereial  Dependenceof  the  Sooth  eo  the  North,  ftaai 
which  wa  aitnct  the  folio  wing. 

OVa  fladt  Oa  eitneli.)— 
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Here  the  old  qoestioD  is  raued  again :  "Wby  is  not  the  Soatb  as  rick  as  the  HurthT 
Wbv  is  not  sontbcni  cammmcc  m  flooxishing  a»  northern  commerce  7  Why  are  not 
MNlwem  abipt  a*  numprooa  iiorlb«ni«bipa  1"  The  Uoriew  buoften  attempted,|r»Mt»lfy 
tliMe  inqainM  by  r(.-|>lyinff  that  Mmdieni  mefchuMi  an  not  m  enterprising  as  nocthm 
aen-hant^.  nut  tills  \a  oiilv  shiftingthe  ftmoftlwqpiMyi  ftrdto^inmaneamBtiipagriii 
<— ^  Why  are  they  uot  so  cntL  rprising  7" 

The  ioatbem  men-h.nnt^^  ^''Pb  ^'"^^  ^^^y  hvrt  not  the  nunVa/ of  the  nortbera  merchants, 
iBidlih»p«MW  inioay  tbw»aa  '>i>tMi«ctonr  fa  tneir  infiBiior  eaterame.  Under 

iUt  p«m»aiDtt  diey  mve  made  serioaa  endeaToim  to  todaoe  BfitUh  nKnrcDaiiti  to  aend 
capital  from  England  itito  tb<f  ^.onthem  states  and  establish  coninn-rcbl  aeencies  thcr*' — a 
tborooghly  i'ruitUM  att«;iupt — m  liiiy  one  may  understand  who  reHecU  that  capital  goes 
when  the  owner  thinks  be  can  make  it  ultimately  profitable  to  kimtetf,  and  not  where  it 
Ine  mieely  tbe  pra^Mct  of  benefitinf  Hoir  oaine  capittl  fai  the  nerdiern  atataa  ? 

How  eane  entstpnte  here  t   We  had  once  none  ofeillier. 

Let  tbc  Huutlu>rti  mcn-liants  lav  this  fact  to  heart,  for  it  lirs  nt  the  foumhitinn  of  thf 
seieuce  of  politicjil  eeuuomy.  ^tu  cuuntry  can  rich  that  b  uot  a  ^nreat  consutniiig 
coon  try.  A  country  may  have  a  fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  good  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  a 
healthy  and  all  natnral  and  geograpfaieal  advantacea,  but  it  wiU  be  weoUby  ool^ 

in  propoftioQ  as  it  k  oecnpted  hy  a  people  wno  teqidre  randi  nMofalitt  dielruiude  ef  BiSi 
ami  wlio  use  m  n  h-  Peru  i«  jioor — Mexico  is  poor.  They  have  no  commerce,  no  national 
wvakli,  with  ail  their  aiiv  uutages  of  soil,  climate,  and  the  richest  mines  in  the  world.  Tbey 
are  comparatively  non-constuning00OiRiet«  When  yon  pass  throagh  a  land  and  find  the 
people  bvingmhata,  and  clad  in  rsgs,  yon  n»  be  certain  there  ii  no  national  wealth  there, 
let  ne  cKmate  and  soil  be  what  they  wiH  Compare  Holland  widi  Spein,  England  with 
Sicily,  Mastni  hri setts  with  South  Carolina,  and  you  see  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  most 
important  principle  of  poliiii  ul  ceonomy.  In  uli  these  regions 'the  natural  advantages  are 
on  th^  side  of  the  poorer  countries. 

If  the  Chsrlest»n  merchant  wooden  why  fewer  commoditiee  an  hopocted  into  that 
aiMliet  dianinto  Booton,  cannot  he  find  a  ready  answerin  the  fact  diet  oennnoditiea  ge 
only  where  they  nr*-  watited.  Now,  whieli  st;it<-  rr<juires  the  preater  nmonnt  of  rom- 
tnoditics  7  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  from  high  u>  low — the  farmer  and  the  aniiian, 
as  well  as  the  capitafist  and  the  merchant-prince — hvc  in  good  houses,  and  are  clad  in  good 
dolhee,  whose  zoonu  hare  caxpeth  Atrnitoretpictaree,  booksi  plate,  end  what  noc,<» 
where  the  taste  and  die  hiteUeet,  a*  well  as  die  groaser  wants  of  natnrs,  find  etgeels  fitted 
for  their  pntiti'^iition — or  Sont!i  CnroliiiiA,  where  iijore  thnn  hnlf  the  population  dwoB  ia 
huts,  and  their  wauUi  are  euutiue  J  tu  u  jacket  and  truwisers,  a  hoe-cake  and  a  fiddle  7 

Commodities  come  to  tu  because  we  want  them— and  we  want  them  because  we  con- 
•ome  them.  Ckanmoditiea  are  not  carried  to  South  Carolina  becanae  thegr  are  not  con* 
aoned  then,  and  of  eowae  not  wanted  there.  If  y<m  wish  to  mahe  a  aoodieni  stato 
rich  as  MassaehiHi  Tt';,  eneonngc  the  iudustn,"  ol"  ih.il  Btale,  and  give  it  a  population  of 
consnmers.  Pay  iu^  a  fureigu  laborer  is  only  hel[)ing  a  foreign  counti^  to  be  a  consuming 
country,  and  therefore  a  wealthy  country.  Every  wheel  that  flift  found  among  us,  every 
ann  that  is  raised  in  labor,  becomes  a  means  of  increaaiog  the  oonramptaon  of  commodities, 
of  iaerauingeomaMvee,  of  inerawfaig mtmiil  wealth;  awl  U  doei  dlliMM  thingr^  exactly 
in  praportMii  aa  jt  is  well  paid  fiv  its  lahar. 

6.— STEAMBOAT  IK8UH  A NCE-L OSS  OF  LIFE  AND  FEOIERTT,  fte.,  OK 

TlIK  WKSTr.nX  WATERS. 
Sometime  ago  we  made  a  vague  eeliiuata  uf  the  loss  of  hfe  on  western  steamboats  as  1 
in  evci;y  2.000.  The  following  statistics  show  482  persons  lost  to  3,000,000  passengers,  or  1  in 
0,000,  to  saj  aodiiqg  of  the  mer^  wooaded.   On  tlis  EagUah  nil>iioada  Ae  Una  k  1  in 

5,000,000. 

A  report  made  to  die  Traasmj  Department  states,  that  in  die  jear        the  eteamboati 

and  dicnr  cargoes,  insured  In  Ptttsbnrgh,  WheeKng,  LeniaviOe,  and  Cbenmatf,  aneonted 

to  $T?,'»n.110.  iuid  fhnr  th'^  irnnrred  amounted  to  $437,434  66.    Of  the  ^tenmhoars 

and  cargoes  there  were  in.«urnl  in  CuK  Juuati  to  the  amount  of  #17,038,439;  in  LuutsviUe, 
•10,185,853  ;  in  PiltAburgh,  §4, ^','2,329 ,  and  in  Wheeling,  #764,767.  The  losses  wena 
divided  as  follows:  Cincinnati.  iSST.iSO  40;  LooisviUe,  •147,589  17 ; '  PittBhiti|)i, 
•30.434  90;  WheeKng.  •11,989  03. 

The  numher  of  ste.imltoats  owned  and  enrolled  in  thi'se  four  cities,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1851,  waa  ;j;iU,  whirli  were  (iietnbuU'd  as  follows:  Pittsburgh,  112;  Wheeling,  46; 
Cine  innati.  111  ;  LouiKvill'',  t>l.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  boats  amounted  to 
64,397  tons,  of  which  16,94:1)  tons  belonged  to  Kctsbnf^ ;  7,190  tons  to  Wheeling  1 94^8S 
to  Onwinnad;  and  1S,100  tons  to  LooisviHe.  The  total  nnndwr  of  paesengets  to  and  front 
the  four  cities  named  above,  eliiefjy  earned  on  thoKe  stetiTiiers,  was,  for  the  year,  n.050,0t?6. 
The  number  of  steamboats  detttroycd  in  the  course  of  tlte  year,  belooging  to  these  four 
^•two,  of  which  ntunber  nineteen  wflHi  Magged  Md  tfiiittm  hanied.  Tht 


cities,  was  forty-two,  of  which  ntunber  nineteen  wflHI  Mngged  i 
toUl  Bomber  ot  live*  lost  in  theee  semnl  disasten  wevMM. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AN9  ENTERPRISE. 

A.  A.  aiiETS.        or  Osobgia. 

WITH  A  PORTBirr. 

N<».19. 


Mb.  Smrti  ii  m  retired  merrlmt  tt  Bftran* 
luh.  and  thongh  be  boa  figured  leM  largely  in 
Um  commercial  moremcnta  of  that  citj  than 
mtnf  otlMM,  h«hH  yvt,  thronglioat  ft  Ycry 
Irng  rarrrr.  c -taMlybrd  a  character  for  pro- 
bitj,  entcrprifc,  and  that  tort  of  public  a^t 
vUdi  alvayt  ilaiBpt  tii«  foo4  elttuB. 

Bom  at  Nantes,  in  1795,  bo  had,  at  Uu-  ( nrlj 
age  of  «ighteen,  enlisted  in  the  »naj,  but  In- 
lUad  of  being  diapa(eb«d  to  Ui«  Men*  of  war, 
be  wae  reUtned  in  One  «f  til*  oflkcf  st  La 
Rcchctlc.  IIi>r^  hi»  promotion  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy WM  about  being  consummated  when  the 
dbaitm  ef  tb«  eunpAlgii  of  1814  put  an  tad 
t'>  Uk-  w:ir.  A  ri  turn  to  private  life,  and  to  a 
clurkabip  in  a  mercantile  house,  succeeded. 
tn  fhi»  sphere,  whilst  aadltaUng  a  departure 
for  New-Orleana  to  noko  *  hOBM,  0li4  wfaUst 
husbanding  the  mean^  nerf^'ary  for  the  pur- 
pose, h«  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles 
MminI,  »  flMnhMit  of  Iwrsaiiah.  wb^  bj 

&att<niif(  rfprfFfiitaliotiji,  chuiig<.'<I  hit  pur- 
pota,  and  carried  him  to  that  city,  where  he 
ludad  !■  1816,  wtth  high  hopes,  strong  re* 
•dTes.  but  unhappily  aa  empty  pusto. 

Mr  ?mt  t«  tiovf  -.i-l  about  atnendinp'  a  some- 
what deficient  eariy  education,  and  the  atialn« 
mat  of  tb«  lagUdi  iMgooffOf  wltboat  wbleb 
it  wap  pt1(1(  nt  he  cf  ulJ  make  iioadvancrri 
The  first  booic  that  he  read  wan  D'lsra^ii'.'- 
"  Utonijr  Cbanuston,"  Mdfbnniog  po  strong 
aa  attarliini  ni  fi.r  the  sotbor,  ht  ■itcrwardjs 
I»r«»eTir>-l  all  (  f  his  work.*,  insomeea^r*  twcni y 
years  before  their  republication  on  this  side 
«rtbowai«r. 

In  h"'  mnrrtcd  a  Imly  of  ?tivnnn.ih.  U-- 
flnnlng  with  her  the  battle  of  life  with  but 
flbe  naU  patrimony,  resulting  ftfUt  tbe  con- 
joined fortunes  of  the  two.  youth,  industri- 
ous habits,  und  Jfvott'ilncs.s"* — a  patritjum}' 
bowerer,  which  maites  more  fortunes,  and  is 
tbo  Mweo  of  8MII0  giMt  4oidt  tai  tbil  world 
vwy  oltan  thM  **  aaoiitorial  boiiiBfii"  bnod 

TOU  I*  7 


acres,  burnished  equlpagsgf  or  04^  Of  tbolO 
higb  laborltanoao  whicb 

"   TiimMe  dowilf 

And  in  the  dust  are  eoual  made 

WItb  tbo  poor  oMokM  i^tbo  and  fpado.** 

looo  afkMrbIt  flaMrrligc^  Hr.  teoU  Ibmod 

a  copartnership  in  th<>  lumber  bu^int-ss  with 
his  brother-in-law,  and  netted  in  the  first 
eighteen  aiontbs  tbo  rsiirliahie  sum  of  forty 
dolUrs .'  Thio  Itttlo  bo  obod  out  tgr  snndiy 
writings  for  lawyers  and  merchants  until  It 
roacliod  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  partner* 
sblp  did  aot  Umg  fobflot,  bat  by  oontlaaiBt 

til'  I'l.  incss  on  lii.s  own  ncrount,  and  by  in- 
dustrf ,  euecgy,  and  faithfulness,  attraetlag 
tbo  iliTocabl*  sttoatloB  of  lofvnl  partleo  la 
Carolina,  Mr.  Smets  sooooitfod  at  last  in  ob- 
tainlnjf  cr.n-!jcnnicnt,«  whS«-Ti  vr'trly  ini-ruasoJ 
in  Taluc.  until  bis  retiremeut  in  ISAV  with  a 
T017  baadsomo  ftttaao. 

PerhapK  ouo  of  the  finest  libraries  CTcr  enl- 
leeted  by  or  retained  la  the  poseessioa  of  a 
Soatbora  coatleaiaB.  is  tbat  wblob  giaeeo  aad 
•dosaa  the  halls  of  Mr.  Smets'  mansion.  It 
has  a  reputntlon  T«ide  as  the  country,  and 
scarcely  a  scholar  or  distinguished  personage 
Tislto  teTBaaob  witbeat  leaWng  It  oat  aad 
f -1  upon  M-i  c<'nti>nts.  The  man  who 
could,  amid  all  the  cares  aad  peq^lexlties  of 
mereaattio  1U$,  prsoar? o  tba  tarto  aadfboln* 
cllnation  for  books,  aad  tbOfO^  tOO*  OOlOOtOd 
frc'iii  tin-  (  Idisics  of  every  rountry  and  lime, 
»ur«ly  deserves  an  honorable  mention  among 
bis  eotempoiariei.  aad  io  ao  aiaob,  by  bla  ox. 
nmpUv  ft  puMic  Tx-m  factor,  ai  lie  1h  who  rests 
upon  the  laurels  of  building  roll-roads,  or 
opening  manufkwtorict. 

Referring  to  his  tasto  fSor  boots,  Hr.  Smets 
has  himself  said.  '  Th^  rare  of  a  large  family 
and  the  duties  demanded  by  an  eztenslre  eon- 
esn,  did  BOi  lo  eonipiok^  akoeib  ay  Itano 
tbat  I  ooold  netifond  part  of  ttimay  UbRaif. 
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nnOBUL  AVO  UmASTDBPABmurT. 


Let  mj  troublM  1m  •T«r  M  gmt,  I  could 
tlMraeMiUwmaaMM*.  SmyOMbMhla 
hoUj.  Books  hftTO  been  cmpbatlMlljr  mine. 

Though  It  n«TM  entrred  Into  my  h«id  to 
luke  eucb  »  valuable  eollectiou  m  I  now 
havo,  I  «Tor  ardoiillj  dodmd  to  pcoeoro  what* 

•▼er  worki  or  literary  cuHo!!Ui<  s  I  f'Uiti.l  rc- 
f«md  to  in  the  course  of  mjr  reading*.  I 
OMtnot  vzprcBS  my  delight  on  the  opening  of 
OTorj  new  paxed.  Thu  mj  library  baa  gra- 
dually Incre  ised,  until  I  am  quite  surprised 
to  find  myself  called  upon  by  crery  stranger 
of  noU  YitltlBf  tlie  eity/* 

For  these  literary  tajles  and  propen8itlf« 
the  honorary  degree  of  Uaater  of  Arts  was 
eonferred  vpoa  Mr.  Bneto  auny  jmu  afo, 
without  his  knowledge  erMOMBt, by  tt«0|le- 
thorpo  DniTcrsity. 

We  hare  not  the  apaee,  howerer .  for  a  more 
ozlended  notiee,  bnt  moat  oontent  ourselves 
with  a  brief  extract  from  a  very  elaWratc  and 
able  paper  which  appeared  in  tbo  Southern 
LMemj  Mevenger,  laol  Norember,  deoorlp- 
tire  of  a  visit  made  by  the  cla^nical  editor, 
within  the  saered  preclncta  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets.  Wore  It  poeelble  ve  wwM  enn- 
meiate  tome  of  tbo  quaint,  enrioua,  and  valn- 
aV>lo  n],\  I.  •  .ks  .ind  manoacript «  wliioh  nrc  de- 
•cribed.  aud  which  run  baelt  to  a  pt-riod  long 
anterior  to  th«  InTeotlon  of  tlie  printlag-prew 
Itaelf.  . 

"  We  iliaU  not  toon  forget  the  enjoyment 
we  derived  fWim  a  few  honre  tpeiit  among  Mr. 
Smets*  trea.iures.  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satis- 
faction which  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 

the  b'-ni'Vulfiil  proprietor  in  fh  ivving  llu-m 
And  lun".  if  the  reader  coiiIJ  escii-o  the  di- 
gression, we  lliigllt  liieiUioii.  tli!it  iif  till  Uli'll 

thoeo  who  are  aiUicted  with  bibliumauia  are  i 
in  general  the  beet  dlapoiedto  becompialiant  j 


to  strangers,  and  then  proceed  to  Inquire  in- 
to the  philosophy  of  »o  curiou."  a  fact.  But 
it  (iufflce,<»  to  !»ay  thsit  Mr.  ."^iiiets  tci  us,  at  lermt, 
appeared  an  excejitiou  to  the  i  l.i--.  \u  \  as 
we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  i>u|>poi>e  that 
Ilia  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  di»cuvery  in 
us  of  pecaliar  qualifications  tu  justly  appre- 
ciate his  choice  and  valuable  collection,  we 
uiuat  attribate  the  civil  treatment  we  re- 
ceived to  the  native  MnrtHneea  ct  Ua  dl^oal- 

tion  alone. 

*  •  •  * 

"The  first  emotion  on  entering  gad  eacting 
the  eye  arouud  upon  the  magnldeent  display 

of  the  ample  i«hclves,  is  that  of  surprise  that 

the  rixitor  hiv  n^t  before  beanl  of  so  exten- 
sive auU  luxuri'iu^  11  eiiU''(  li"i>.    In  l  ur  i  l  un- 

try.  where  -at  few  etljuy  the  means  of  ;icciltllU- 

l.itiuK  raluahle  book',  nn  l  where  even  those 
!io  rarely  have  n  ta*le  for  bibliothceal  trea- 
i*urf!4,  it  IS  of  tlie  rarest  oeeurrence  that  we 
may  meet  with  a  good  aud  well-iiebcted 
library.  But  here  the  visitor  will  be  apt  to 
•ay,  is  surely  the  most  sumptuous,  if  not  the 
largest  and  most  recherche  library  in  the 
conntiy.  Weeonflaes  that  not  the  least  in- 
ducement that  leada  ns  to  pUy  the  guide  to 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  8m«ta  la  to  malwmore  wlda> 
ly  known  the  rleheo  ibtif  eotttala.  tho  lU 

brary  ilue^  not  rest  its  claims  upon  Um  UxgO 
niiuib'-r  of  volumes  it  contain;!,  of  which  there 

are  perhaps  eight  thousand,  but  upeti  the 
choice  selection  of  the  author*,  aud  tlie  great 
rarity  of  the  edition.-*.  It  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  ill  all  branches  cf  le.iru- 
ing'and  lln'  li:i.'  .at-i  eihl.raeiiijr  the  earlier 
anil  later  poi  ls— tlu'  more  celebrated  novelists 
—the  best  hi.«t»rianri  und  biographer*— in  a 
wordi  every  author  that  can  be  called  stand- 
ard. To  till  .'c  may  be  added  specimens  of 
^Ihe  most  ancient  tjpogn^l^  and  of  the  Il- 


luminated mannaerlpta 
such  as  woold  tempt  the  moet  pfona  man  In 
the  wotld.  If  lie  were  only  a  bibliomaniac.  Into 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  tenth  If  not  the 

eighth  commandment.  When  we  say  further, 

that  all  the  VKlunie.s  are  bound  in  a  manner 
the  mo!<t  ele{5ant  known  to  the  tr.ide,  and  are 
arranged  iu  rich  ca>es  of  uiahi>;;niiy .  Joiio'  iilea 
may  be  formed  of  the  apucaraace  of  the 
Ubiaiy." 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.-PAACTICAL  HEN  OP  ViaOINIA. 


iBATBloDg  postpoaadtnaweringyour  let- 
tar,  with  the  hope  of  tMing  able,  while  traoa- 

witting thn  names  of  a  few  Virginians,  distin- 
guished in  the  Inilu.strial  Department.**,  to  give 
it  somewhat  uf  lite  character  of  a  Catalogue 
raitoitnL  Bnt  niy  engagementa  are  of  a 
natoKt  I  find,  to  forbid  doing  tUa  in  any 
wayjost  to  them  or  myself — or  tnyourjoiir- 
DcsirouB,  however,  that  by  no  omisaion 


of  nine,  dw  merited  tribate  of  pnbUc  appreei 
ation  (ierwUehyott  haTepforided  ao  hepfaljy 
coaeelved  nelwttiiriQdMll  fkil  to  crows  timne* 


raories  of  some,  at  least,  of  these  exemplara 
andmodelsof  their  race,  1  send  dieirnaaaea 

— briefly  indicating  their  paths  of  uscfalneaa^ 
that  you  may  judgi*  whotber  they  are  the 
characters  you  seek  after,  and  sometimes 
the  aooroea  to  wlodiyoa  night,  perhape* 
succeasfoUy  appty  tar  proper  akeldMa  of 

their  .scvrT.il  cnreors. 

Amouf;  the  eiirlieat  of  flucii  known  to  me 


was  Josepii  Gallego,  of  Richmood — an  old 
obeae,  dark,  heaTj-looldiif  ^^paaiard,  aa  I  re* 
member  Mm,  tottering  ofT  dw  atage  of  Kb, 
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bhfjminw^  -irhnii  t  r         ■  HilM  tbro 

— tottering  on  it.   He  left  a  high  reputation 

form^nty.  ^at  mechanicftl  ingcnmfv,  rnr<- 

bnsmesi  capacity,  enezgy,  and  steady  per- 

Mvouc*.  He  ended  Umm*  vriUs  bearing 

Li>  mnus.  which  fsve  to  the  Biduiwiid  ftmr 

that  No.  I  repTitatirm  in  the  niarkete  of  the 

wocJd,  which  it  hsis  never  lost ;  he  opened 

ttd  extended  that  brunch  of  commerce, 

wUdi.  going  OB  under  net  on  worthy  meoef 

aon,  ha«  continoed  bom  that  day  to  gmw  in 

rnairiiituile  and  importancf-,  till  it  is  nnw  nn^ 

I  ,    ■^■•^j 

ol  tbc  chiet  elements  of  the  export  trade  ot  j  ^"ii  »nd  mooutmo,  every  rtrcntn  and  vrtllf?y 
tfae  elece ;  end  he  inpMeed,  by  hia  constant  — eddwMcd  the  people  eveiywhere  and  peo- 
care  and  solieiiMi  legud  finrthe  eteiidkiri^      of  ell  eorte,  end  at  eO  ^nm^notUHegu* 

valnc       Lis  name,  an  eatimation  of  die  -'''^P«lled  the  tihkk  foga  uf  ifrnoiwee  Out 


■ome  great  work  of  good  to  his  na- 

h<-  has  souglit  toemuhte — while  BO  field  he  at 
once  saw  tor  achieving  aach  a  renown  rrmld  be 
wiehed  fitter  than  was  Viiginia ;  and  devot- 
iaghimielfforfeen  toOe  «— — ffay  atia, 
formation,  by  seeing  and  readilif  of  ell  aorts 
that  might  contribute  to  the  t»ucce*s  of  snch 
an  achievement,  he  threw  himself,  now  some 
80ydi«ego,energelicaUy,Mldwithhi»  whole 
•eol,  ioto  the  undertaking.  He  tnvened 
the  statp.  famili  iri/cii  liimself  with  every 


"  Gailego    braad,  that  made  it  current 
■terliog  gold  in  foreign  markets  long  after  bis 
faandceeeedloottiopit  (perhapt  hie  w  even 

now)— but  wexnnted  iiiUhj  tbepoithamnia 

skill  and  care  of  hf*  «nrcrtsor«. 

lu  agncuitare,  JoHx  Tavi-or,  of  rnroline, 
ie  altogether  die  moat  distiugimhed  name 
Virginia  can  pieaent— (wUk  he  waa  not  me 
of  her  lea*t  eminent  contributora  to  political 
knowledge,  find,  p-  rli  ip^  ihc  most  charming 
talker  she  baa  produced.)    He  was  au  acute 
and  thoogfatfol  t^wrret^f  an  original  self 
reljriog  cast  of  miud— «  bold  bot  not  raihor 
hap  hazard  '-xp.  rinifnter— h(»  made  (more 
than]    two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
giew  faeiOTe,'*  and  while  he  presented  the 
model  fann  of  the  itai«.  nude  eo  by  niperior 
tkm  and  j  :d_'nitnt,  and  care  withal,  faehad 
no  nfaeon  (as  t'H>  mmy  have  who  sft  np 
ahow-ferms)  to  withhold  from  scrutiny  the 
bnlaace^heet  ofthe  aeeottnt-boeji  oTdie  ikrm. 
A  young  man.  I  bad  the  good  fortnne  to  wft- 


enveloped  thrro—rotis'.'dthr-ir  dormant  ener- 
gies, and  stimuJated  doabiiijg  governors  and 
tunid  leglaktwee  to  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation. He  eet^  fina%,  the  gicat  ball  ia 
motion.  0(ir  Central  Canal,  which  he  de- 
signed should  penetrate,  should  traverse 
the  state,  from  the  head  of  navigation  oo  oar 
Baetem  to  steam-navigatMa  on  the  Weeten 
waters,  he  pushed  balf-way  to  the  eoeoin. 
plishment  of  hi^  prcat  »Irsi^'n,  when  its 
heavy  cost  and  great  delays,  its  hampered 
fiaanees  and  the  growing  favor  of  other  im- 
provement!, bioaght  it  abnoet  to  a  atasd* 
^tin  ;  add,  as  a  mtural  consequence,  brought 
along  with  them,  also,  the  de  position  of  its 
great  patron.  Whether  that  grand  work.  i« 
deilined  to  eoneonmadon  er  no,  is  yet  prob- 
lematical ;  whether  to  success,  if  completed, 
may  admit  also  of  douhf.  If  sncrp**  nttrnd 
it,  to  him  will  all  men  ac -ord  the  eternal 
honor;  bot  if  it  M,  its  very  failon  wiU  have 
been  the  germ  of  the  other  great  improve* 


Thf  ri,  s,-entto\vnriia  the  western  horizon  "^^""^^  ^'^^^  sripprrodo  it,  and  still,  to 


ne»s 

of  hia  great  min  i,  as  it  wr-nt  rlnvn  with  n-- 
tuded  pace  and  with  mellowed,  but  harJIy- 
wumag  tmn,  to  ita  aetdsg.  Hia  neighbor, 
friend  and  adnarer,  Mr.  J.H.  Bevnaid,  yet 

lire*,  nnd  Tnizht,  mo^t  rnmpetcnfly,  if  he 
would,  give  you  many  trait*  and  anecdotes  of 
hie  life  that  wotlld  well  repay  the  reading. 
Hi*  eddxew  is  Port  Boyal,  VtiKinia. 

.lojrrH  C.CAncLr  .ofXelgon-  nnt  yrt  pass- 
ed away  frrjm  th--  Htnfrc—dos.Tvrs  the  most  ,  -  - 

distinguished  mention  in  connection  with  |  ""^""^"^  *  **"*'°''*°&™®°'- 

die  great  aolgeet  of  Inlmal  Improvcmeoi.  I     """^  increasbgpwqierily  diet  sbaU  renew 

Originally  of  good  nUod,  **  ripened  and  ma- ' ''  ''        ^''^  ndmiration  of  th*-  world^ 

tured  f,v  trnvd,  observation,  and  studious  |  not- unbecoming  exolUtioa 

ieiaurc  -worthily  ambitions  to  connect  bis  i  P"''* 


uim,  in  that  event,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  tfw  state,  must  candor  award  the 
menK— die  overtopping  praise  of  having  first 
and  most  aroused  to  practical  and  efficient 
action  the  dormnnt,  t  irdv.  inert  inactivitv  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  under  which,  as  under 
anioenbus,  sbewridied,  widiont  progressing, 
with  ineffectual  throes  and  purposes;  bat 
which  thrown  off,  now,  she  U  .s,  en— like 
some  sluggish  argosy  waked  up  by  the  breeze 
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For  die  pretMrt  I  pww  po—ibly  to  ex- 
tend the  catalogue  at  dome  other  leisure 
hour,  if  you  desire  it.  What  I  have  written 
will  give  yoa  a  gUmpee  merely  of  aoxne  of 
llw  dimetm  X  lUak  noflhy  of •  b«tl«r  aet- 
ting,  and  the  meaua  of  parsuing  your  inqui- 
ries, I  hope,  with  atlvantogc.  If  I  write 
curmUe  eaiamto,  as  yoo  see,  it  is  not  from 
iaililftfiimnln  tlm  ntijnrt  nirth«  mtjnTti  V' 
baenMit  lB|Ood  tnith,  iny  dear  nr,  I  Have 
to  snatch  an  interval  from  it^fA  engronsing 
engagements ;  and  must  write  you  thus 
unsatisfactorily,  and  send  what  1  write 
wilb  dl  ili  iaparibetkM  M  its  hetd-«r  aoc 
•talL 


S.— fPBKO  00  WStTBB*  BlTlltS. 

Whedwr  ibis  estraortfiiaij  **nmiiig'' 
ii  almgetliereoaipatible  with  ibe  Btm  and 

security  of  passengers  oo  western  waters ; 
or  whether  it  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  those  "  burstings,"  "  snaggiDgs,**  "col- 
UdoM,"  fte.,  wUch  loniah  weekly  hens 
for  the  newspapers,  and  transient  excitement 
|0  the  pnhlic  mind,  we  shall  not  stop  here 
to  aoiMider.  The  uaveling  world  think  it  of 
ao  imfntUaot,  moA  wbj  iIhmiU  wat 

TktReindttr.'-Onat  Peaf The  Reio- 

deer,  Cnpt.  Snmtiel  Monttrmnerv,  arrived  at 
Louisville,  from  New-Orleanu,  ,Sundny  after- 
noon, at  2^  o'clock,  having  macie  the  Irip  in 
the  keretoiore  uneaualed  timeofyber  dau«. 
rwmrty  kmtr$  and  jortyjlvt  miman.  She 
made  eighteen  ^tops  durinc  thf  run — in  ad- 
dition, she  took  in  much  bnd  fui  l,  wliicb 
detained  lier  some  time  in  t>>e  run.  Her 
time  out,  to  various  points,  isaaiuUows: 

From   New-Orleans  to  MUa. 
Fairehild'e  IsUad  94h  — 

To  virV!»burp  aihSSm  iso 

ToCspres*  lU'nd,  below 

mouth  (if  Arkaiiiaa«a..  i^'h  — 

To  Memphis  Sd  16b  45m  810 

To  Asbport.   3d  — 

To  Crtin.  3d  lOh  45m  1,020 

Tol'a  iiiraii   Sd  Hib  50m  — 

To  n.uvith  .>f  Wabaab...  44  — 

Tofivansville  —  — 

Te  LoaiiTiBe  4d  Mb  4Sid  1,400 

The  Echpie  —Fomr  Jkiys  Eight,  eu 
Hourg  from  J^ew-OHeofU.—The  Eclipse 
arrived  this  morning,  at  half-past  nve 
o'clock  at  Louisville,  bringing  Xt  w  Orleans 
dates  of  the  r>tb,  making  the  run  in  four  days 
and  eighteen  hours  from  port  to  port.  Thist 
folly  entitles  the  Eclipse  to  the  title  of  tlie 
cbaxnpioo  in  speed,  aa  well  as  aize  and  mag- 


Time  oat  from  Ne«-Oi)aaaa  at  fialknrai 

To  Red  Charch   9hs 

Bonnet  Carre  Point.....       Sbs  15m 

Jeffer!>nn  City. . ........        4hs  40m 

Donaldsanville.....M....  6hs 

Bayou  Goala.... 7bs  36ai 

Plaquemine   8hs  SOoi 

Baton  Rouge   lOhs  29m 

Baynu  Bart   12h»  eOm 

Na'ubez. ......... ......      Slhs  18m 

GeneialTkylor'apba^aa  S4hs 

Rodney   24bflA0Bl 

Grand  Gulf   S6lis  14m 

Vicksborg  ••••••  ^ 

Lake  Providence. .......  4Jlis 

Napoleon   4(>hs 

Montgomery  Point   47ha  30ai 

Helena  9dt  She  30m 

Memphis  ^ds  15hs  30m 

Randolph  '2ds  :>Oiu 

Cairo  3ds  libs 

f  adaeab  •  3ds  14kB  30m 

Shawiieetawa......  Sdf90ba48ai 

Evansvilla,,...,  4ds  fibs 

Louisville  4ds  l&bs 

Detained  ten  honrs  on  the  trip. 

Ranning  lime  fbar  and  one-half  daja. 


OVBAOSM. 

Wo  give,  from  tbe  •'Sfrfrit  oribaTfaneat** 

the  doincs  of  another  class  of  neeni  and 
the  fa«tr!«t  heats  of  four  miles  ever  run  bi 
the  United  States.  Aatoredly  as  betweea 
itean>nctng  and  bane>indBf  ,  one  cannot 
cbooae  fang  upon  iba  aewe  of  Bwnb  and  pr^ 
priety. 

Fashion— First  heat  in  the  match  race 
won  by  her,  beatinf  Beaton....  T«9I 

Free  Trade — Fir^tTieat  in  a  race  won 
by  Tally  iid,  Hostonn  second...  7*33 

George  Martin— Firn  heat  bl  a  face 
won  at  New-Orleans. .•«•... ......  7^4 

Gra^  Medoe— First  beat  (dead  heat 
with  .\horf)  in  the  race  wou  by  Gray 
Medoc  7-35 

Miss  F(>oT>>— Second  heat  (after  nabnr 
one)  at  New-Orleans. 7*95 

George  Ifartin— First  beat  m  a  raca 

won  by  MissFoote   7"96 

Henry — First  heat  in  the  match  race 
won  by  I\cliji»e  7'97 

Jim  Bell— FifNt  beat  in  tbe  race  in 
which  be  bent  Sarah  Bladen     7*97 

Miss  Foote — Second  heat  in  the  race  in 
which  she  beat  (teorse  Martin......  7*39 

Louis  d'Or— Second  beat  in  tba  raea 
won  by  Charmer  .................  7*99 

Boition,  Jim  BelL  (a  second  beat  at 
New-Orleans,)  Rarah  Bladen,  (a  se* 
cond  heal  at  ^ew-Orleans,)  Omepa, 
Mi*s  FcMite,  la  Mcdud  hint  at  New- 
Orleans,)  and,  perhaps,  some  other .  7*40 

Balie  Payton  Ftrsi  beat  in  a  raea  won 
by  Duane  7.41 

Monte— First  heat  in  a  race  won  by 
Jeff-DnTis  7.49 
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Gnj  Madoo— Third  beil,  tflar  • 
teeood  

Wajjiipr — PefoiiJ  I»o;it   7-43 

Lttiy  CUiliei) — Secouii  heat  7-43 

TUly-ho— Secood  beat,  after  cloeely 

contMdng  the  firat  hMt  in  7*33   7>4S 

Batow  a»Bood  beat,  batting  Insp«e> 

tor's  dam  (Sarah  Waahington)  and 

othen   .........7'43 

Wagoer— First  heat  7*44 

Cten  Fiahar~-Fii8i  baat  (raea  won  Inr 

BoHMi»«^.BI>a)  T-45 

At  a  late  large  and  oBtihiiriaatlB  neet- 

in^,  heltl  in  Nevk-Orleans,  it  was  (!e(er- 
rr.-ned  that  n  in<»inor5al  be  prepiro<i,  am) 
a  rotnmittce  of  f,vntlfnif*n  take  cSiarnt'  of  its 
preseoution  to  Congreaa,  aivia^  upon  that 
Body  the  immediate  eflferimahmein  of  a 
naTy-yarJ  at  New  Orloaiis,  a  line  of  mail 
•ttsanirr*  to  V'l  ra  ('ruz,  tiie  opening  of  the 
p.T»3?8  at  die  moutli  of  the  Mississippi,  anil 
the  more  regular  tranamiaaion  of  the  mails. 
We  extract uieieadbi|^  reaolntiotw,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  refer  to  ilic  Ntibjcrt  in  our 
paprs.  until  justice  b<"  done  tu  N'  W  Orleani 
and  the  ^Vcst  in  tlie^c  prirtimilrirs  : 

**  Resoleed — That  the  cititens  of  New- 
Oricani  owe  it  to  themaelvea  and  to  the 
great  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
whole  country  connected  with  tlicni.  to 
cliiiii  from  ih<*  Fi-doril  (Jrivcrnru'-iU  i)tn.l 
proiertion  which  the  imponaace  of  the  com 
nerce  of  the  plaea  deaerves,  umI  which 
should  be  in  consonance  with  tha  atrangih 
and  character  of  thia  country. 

"  Rf*olrrd — That  New  Orleans  being on»' 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the 
first  and  rac^t  prominent  of  die  South,  is 
considered  by  her  citizens  as  entitled  to  a 
"  fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure,  as 
corapar^nl  witli  any  otlier  city  in  the  l  iiion 
oftiie  same  rclatiTe  importance  ;  and  having 
eonthbated  lar^ly  lo  the  gini  ral  funds 
which  hsTe  been  expended  in  Northern 
aitiee  to  their  great  advantage  and  improve- 
stent,  should  now,  in  her  turn,  recpirc  the 
consideration  of  government,  in  order  to  pro- 
mole  her  adrancemant  hj  a  reaieaiUe  at- 
teatioo  id  aD  her  wtnta. 

•*  That  in  view  of  the  vast  com- 

meri-i'i!  itni><>rtaiirf  of  this  city,  rec»?ivii)i;,  ns 
it  does,  the  products  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
■lateaoftha  Union,  and considerinfaur dose 
pDOdBiitjftithe  variona  isthrans  routes  to  the 
Faeifie,  over  which,  ere  long,  will  pass  a 
Conunorcc  of  imnien'te  extent  and  value,  it  i-* 
incumbent  up«in  us  to  urge  upon  the  Federal 
Qovaratnent  the  necessity  of  having  a  navy- 
yifd  aatab)pabad  here  of  ample  majpiitade) 
•o  that  oar  eity  and  iH  eommerdal  interests 
may  recfivf  *u  "h  protei'tion,  in  tin*  event  of 
war,  as  a  well  appointed  navy-yard  can  af- 
fori. 

'\S#«ok«^-That  in  order  to  conduce  to 
iibm  walbttt  oToar  city,  aod  to  todaca 
iadaTalopiag  ita  VBMMueaii  Ilia  ' 


afOQ  aa  lo  ptaaaota  a«d 
uwiewvws  a  spim  oi  wvoaon  id  opjaeca 

poblic^ood,  aod  to  exert  our  united  md  eol- 
lective  influence  in  representing,  demanding 
and  insisting  opon  our  rights  and  claims  on 
the  General  Qovenimenc,  not  only  to  far  aa 
regards  tha  Innnediata  obleet  of  thia  meet* 
in^;.  hut  in  reference  to  a  repfular  transmis* 
sion  of  the  tnails,  the  deepening  of  the  water 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  eatabhahment  of  a  naU  Una  oi 
steamera  to  Vera  Onts,  ad  ofwUeh  aTaaalv> 
jects  of  great  interest  to  oar  eity,  and  reonira 
the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  otonr 
and  fepwaatatwaa  n  Caofma. 


5.— KOUTC  OF  TRADE  UP  aTKKAM. 

If  it  could  be  necessary  for  oa  to  add 
another  to  the  iignilicant  facts  thit  have 
already  been  famished  in  our  pages,  show- 
iof  tha  dwacdnn  of  trada  away  from  the 
■oothwati.  aa  extraet  fhna  a  late  number  of 
the  LoaiaviUa  Joomal  woald  bo  in  point. 

"  roiton  and  tobacco  can  now  he  for- 
warded from  Louisville  to  Kew-York,  by 
the  lake  route,  at  about  55c.  n.ewt.,  whUatha 
rate*  of  freight  paid  for  tooaeeo  aid  aottan 
to  New'Orfeiana,  turn  drii  and  tetamedhta 
jM  inf8,  have  ranged  fr'im  $i  to  ?.">  per  hoes* 
head  on  the  former,  and  $1  30  per  bale  on 
the  latter,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  iha  aillb* 
cham  from  here  to  New>York. 

Betidaa  tha  inoraaia  todia  raiaa  of  oar* 
ringe,  taking  into  consideration  the  greater 
lengU)  of  time  required  for  cuttsigainenta 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  ports,  via  New- 
Orlaana,  than  by  tha  lake  route,  which  hi 
itself  ia  a  very  important  hem,  as  regards  tha 
time  In  converting  the  prtxlticts  into  cn^h,  aa 
wc41  having  ibem  in  market  iu  case  a  de- 
mand should  spring  up  and  a  oooaequent 
realiiatiua  of  b««ter  ptieaa,  the  take  routa  ia 
by  far  mora  advantageoua.  Bat  thaia  ara 
other  reasons.  The  rntes  of  insurance  and 
commission,  via  New-Orleans,  nearly  double 
those  by  the  northern  route,  to  say  nothins 
of  tha  climate,  which  affect*  the  ooaH^  ana 
of  course  the  priee  of  arddee.  wa  tnifht 
go  on  nn<l_enunierate  varinm  ri^Tsnns,  did  wa 
nut  deem  that  what  huh  been  kci  iurtb  iu  the 
preceding  is  convincing  as  to  the  advantagea 
of  tha  aoithem  over  tha  aootham  roata." 

0.^siaToitr  or  lafitts. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  frotoi 
the  Philadelphia  BaUatin  the  foUowhig^ 
which  aeema  to  ahed  farther  tight  tipoa  tha 
history  <if  this  rermrkable  personage.  It 
wiiJ  be  pcrceivfcd,  that  liic  wnier  cxprcssca 
the  belief  that  be  could  obtain  otlier  and  the 
moat  satiafactorj  dau  from  tha  family  of 
Lafitte,  now  livinf  in  their  nttiTa  provfoea. 
We  trust  that  he  will  do  no,  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sift  out  the 
facts  from  the  multitode  of  fictions  which  in 
regard  to  him  have  gained  currency  and 
eradit  Tboogb  thara  was  a  good  dad  of 
romaaoa  miiad  dp  in  dia  akaleh  that  wa 
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pnblubeJ  la»t  0«  tnb<  r,  which  was  fniin  the 
pen  of  a  gentlemmi  iiuw  li  j  morr.  btjvt  rnl  nt 
tiM»tnt(>inrnu  ia  it  which  were  cootroverted 
beiu;;  carrolMMted  fitom  oUmt  MVicn. ' 


BUTOmr  or  LATITTt,  TBK  PIKATB. 

Ciri'iiiii^taiu  f 3  mr! Ji- \!M  nc<|u;unti-J  ,it  Ciii<? 

ririod  ot  our  hie  with  the  rtrai  Iscta  ot 
adfitte's  hiBtury,  veritied  in  a  maiwef  that 
left  DO  luap-h<de  fur  faUehood  to  cnep  m. 
Bince  then,  we  have  read  most  of  the  noTeU 
that  linvc  Ix-.-ii  wriitt.li  ri;-i)<  ctini,'  hiiii,  uiid 
creeter  hbeb  were  prubabljf  uevtT  pcuuc;d, 
nr  they  repreaent  Lame  either  as  a 
romautic  hero,  or  u  »  hnnwii  lamndt  when, 
in  tact,  he  was  neither.  Oo  the  contrary,  he 
wa»  a  man  who  had  been  ^.--i  iih  il  l.v  ;:r.  at 
wrooga  to  ti€><^k  rerengi.',  wlui-ii  he  did  m  that 
wild  Arab  w  uy  vrhir.h  bo  ofleu  cbaraclerizes 
•ecjDen,  ami  which  ia oonridied  iu  the  blood, 
partly  b^  the  loneliceM  of  tbe  tea,  and  partly 
by  ;i  Hli'  Irei'  timu  th»'  « <  luvciitiunahliea  of 
civihzuiiuu.  ¥uT  a  trae  sailor  hues  as  Herman 
Melville  say*,  a  spice  of  ifafl  wild  morality  of 
tbe  dcacrt.  and  ia,  at  it  wov,  the  Bedouin  of 
the  great  deep. 

Ji.'iHi  Lufitle  waa  horn  uii  the  Garoniu', 
and  imt  at  M^TTpillt-^,  nTid  was,  Irom  bl8 
vtTV  lHi\h'H>Ll,  aci'Dstniriril  t'l  till"  oi'i'an ;  lor 
be  belonged  Ui  a  (mmly  which,  for  mu»y 
generations,  had  fbmiilMd  aone  of  moat 
akilful  seamen  and  daring  privatcersmeu  of 
Bajronne.  1q  tbe  great  war  nf  tbe  French 
&av(ibltiaia»  wben  the  commerce  of  his  nati  ve 
ptowiiMe  waa  almoat  deatrojed,  be  eiiit)ark«Mi 
aa  H«ntmant  onboaid  a  private  armed  Teuel, 
whii-h,  aftiT  ninniiii,' ri  hrillirmt  (  Mfrrr,  was 
bu«dly  cuplurt-'ii  Uy  u  ou^xjriur  turce  nud  car- 
ried into  an  Eni^lish  port.  Here  Latitte, 
wilh  (be  other  olli«era  and  the  pew,  was  cast 
iatopriaea.  ^me  paaacd;  bit  captain,  his 
lirfith>'r  lieuti-nants,  tbe  common  nioii  t  ven, 
oiiUincd  freedom — but  Lafittc  bim&«,li  re- 
mained a  prisoaer.  His  friends,  however, 
and  relativea,  were  active  to  procure  bia  dia- 
charge.    Sevetal  timea  were  fviaooera  of 

(■c|iial  rank  s'  ut  intn  the  Kn^Iish  ji>rt,-., 
through  the  ogrncy  of  hw  old  ciiptata,  iu 
etfder  to  be  exchanged  far  ban,  but  it  was  not 
ntU  many  kmc  yeata  bad  Maaed ,  th  a  t  L  afitte 
ftrand  bima^  free.  Tfala  long  dctentinii 
ruian-d  in  him  an  alma-it  savai;-?  thirst  for 
vengeance  a^atuat  Ktigiiiiiii :  ami,  on  his  re- 
leMe,  be  returned  immediatt'ly  t>:t  j'rivateer- 
ja§,  princma%  for  tbe  harm  be  miglit  thus 
do  to  Eof^b  abtpa. 

T!io  p;ii  ifh  :iiinn  (if  Europe  nf>pr  the  trfnty 
of  Fontuuibk-au  Jeprtvrd  him  of  the  uit-ttus 
of  legally  carrying  on  hia  revenge.  But  long 
7«ara  ol  aobtaiy  bfooding  in phaon,  and  night 
watebea  afterwarda  on  tbe  kmely  sea,  bad 
destroy*'.!,  to  a  great  fxlcur,  hi-i  n-vt  rcin-r 
£.r  human  laws  *.  be  had,  in  a  word,  bccume 
an  Arab  at  hivirt.  He  detetmaoed,  accord- 
kiflft  to  cocktiiwe  his  career.  Yet  he  re- 
frained iVom  attacking  any  but  English  ves- 
sels, since  it  was  onlv  n^'  liu^t  Eugland  that 
be  sought  revenge,  hia  relations  in  France 
llBud  of  his  course  with  inexorable  pain,  and 
~  wkb  bin  eNiiM»t]jr»  eapecially 


cnf.  whtj  had  beon  a  sort  of  gnoniiau  lu  hia 
y uuth,  and  %\  ho  now  expostulaled  with  him 
almost  with  tears.  But  Lafitte  was  inexon- 
ble.  At  last  his  early  friend  called  iu  tfa^ 
aid  of  religion,  aud  reminded  the  erring  man 
of  tbe  awtul  destiny  ho  was  preparing  for 
!i)iii>t  11  in  <*temiry.  The  reply  was  <  ij.<nic- 
leriBtM; :  **  If  I  do  go  to  -—f  wrote  Lalitte^ 
savagely,  "I  will  drag  plentj  of  Bttgliabmen 
with  me."  His  relatives,  aware  how  great 
bad  been  the  provocation,  could  say  no  more. 
Hut,  (rum  tliat  hour,  lor  luunv  loug  yrars,  iha 
uame  ot  ih<-  watiJcrju^:  outlaw  ct-n-srU  to  i'O 
spoken  in  tbe  bousehuTil  of  his  fathers  ;  nnd 
children,  in  whom  ran  blood  kindred  to  hia 
own,  grew  up  to  manhood,  ignorant  of 
his  \>  T\  i-xistoijce. 

Tiie  subsequent  career  of  Lalitte  in  well 
known.  Though  he  committed  acts  of 
piracy  only  on  British  vetaels,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  tbe  revenue  laws  of  any  nation. 
For  a  loiii,'  j)t  rioJ  he  bail  utidrr  hiin  tjuiti-  a 

euQsiderable  force  at  tbe  Island  ot  Uarataria. 
But  bia  eazlj  edacation,  wbSek  bad  beea 
atrict»  aaasrtedilapowwatbat ;  cdd  memoriea 
were  reawakened,  and  be  sighed  to  return 

:i{:riin  to  civihrod  life,  to  lay  <j(,wii  fh<-  brand 
of  the  pirate,  to  pass  his  days  m  quiei.  The 
Tolcauo  of  passion  or  insouity,  for  it  was  as 
mncb  tbe  kat  aa  tbe  6(»t,  bad  bnmed  out  in 
tbac  fie>7  beert.  Hemnde  bia  witb 
tbe  United  States,  as  is  popularly  known, 
just  belbre  tbe  baule  of  £iew-Orleans.  Sub- 
sequently be  returned  to  bia  neiave  land» 
where  be  died  not  nma»  ycMe  Ofe.  Ei» 
wifi).  whom  be  married  m  AmeiiBa*  l»  attt 
Uving.  or  w  i.s  at  the  time  when  we  beard 
tbe  narrative  wc  have  given. 

We  should  have  to  violate  the  saner ilita 
of  piriTaie  liie,  ifonr  aatboii^  waa  |o  be  given. 
At  tbe  time  we  beard  of  the  niatoiy  of  Laiittc, 

we  wcri'  tola  the  intiiii-  of  hbs  old  eafitain,  of 
the  privateer  >u  whieii  he  vmn  raptured,  and 
many  other  facts  whieb  we  have  since  for- 
gotten. We  regret  that  we  did  not  take 
down  in  writing  tbeae  detaila.   We  coald 

j)oj-ii  ,is  our.-Tl\  (/thi  ni.  iiulcn',  ',n  a  inoiitb 
ur  ivvu,  for  bis  relatives  itill  bve  iu  their 
native  province ;  nd,  pedMpa,  we  may  do 
tbit  jreL 

In  our  .-ket'  h  ol"  tbe  life  of  Edward  Bates, 
of  Mifrsoun,  publiabed  eoane  month*  uto^ 
some  typograpbicalerTon»etc.»  appear.  Mr. 
Bates  IS  stated  to  have  been  attorne\  C'  ncral 
under  the  United  States,  instead  ut  under 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  have  been  mar* 
ric-d  in  I6m  iaatead  of  IS^O.  Fat  attomey- 
general  of  the  United  Statea/*  we  intended 
to  say  (hut  be  was  apji-iinted  Secretarj-  off 
War.  Near  Uie  end  ol  the  notes  the  word 
"none,"  in  place  of  "some,"  conveys  tho 
very  oppueite  of  tbe  meaning  we  desired  ia 
regaad  to  bia  veiy  able  essays  upon  th« 
Ml  \ii  nn  war,  ete.  In  the  t«k<  irh  of  Cvl. 
Allaiiiu,  in  May  ziuiuber.  Col.  kearuey  u 
made  Col.  Carey,  and  Pierre 
formed  into  Pidre  Gilbert. 
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Lt  AfsRTrrrTU&AL  lOCttTl 

or  GEORGIA. 

Tht  •ewodi  taaoal  fair  ft  to  b«  h«ld 

at  Macoii,  on  lh«  19ih,  SOili.  21 -it.  2t?d.  aOrd 
October;  and  it  will  be  uu  a  must  brti 
liant  acale,  worthy  altogether  of  the  great 
iadiutnal  rapnutMMi  of  ttoorsta.  Amoog 
tbe  {>r«MioiiM  ««  fine!  a  new  nmtaen,  vis. : 
for  esajrs  upon  agriculturnl  and  other 
ca^uatc  aubjecta— agricultural  education, 
elemenu  of  agriculture,  hortictilture,  ma- 
mnu,  fencing,  ditching  and  draining,  atock 
niraiir*  Ac.  {  abo  for  papera  apon  eoiiDn« 
rorii,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  oats,  rjc,  peaii,  po 
tatoea,  turnips,  clover,  huj, die.  A  premiuni 
of  4100  ia  oifered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
araatBien^  and  management  of  alaTea,  which 
wa  hopf  the  Soriety  will  aend  for  pobliea- 
lion  in  our  ReTiew,  wht  ro  it  will  reach  the 
whulc  planting  interest  oi'  liie  South.  In- 
deed, we  ahall  be  glad  to  publish  any  of  the 
papera  they  niajr  think  ttC  lo  Ainiiab  ua. 
Aaeof  tbe  premiama  to  bo  ftwaided  for  tbe 
pro.Iu-  ts  of  (he  field,  &:c.,  w<_'  notire  the 
grauii  Jivisiuiia  of  field  craps,  cuUqo  bales, 
cattle,  horses,  jacks  and  janeties,  mules, 
sheep,  fthepherda'  doga,  awine,  poultry, 
pork,  bacoa  and  bc«f,  dairy,  beoojr.  Imiae- 

nolii  iK'pnrtrnpnt,  rlonK'siii*  mautjf "nrtnreH, 
zifr.ilc  ;iit«i  *>btlivvufk,  uiaiiulaclures 
other  tlinn  rlotnestic,  fruita,  floricnlture,  hor- 
tieakure,  fine  arta-  There  will  be  a  grand 
plowing  match  during  the  fair.  The  local  or 
district  society,  which  ahall  aend  the  largest 
delesralion  to  the  fair,  will  receive  a  pre- 
uiiuui.  W  e  hope  ilint  all  of  ( it- oririn.  niul  r\ 
Urge  ^art  of  the  South  generally,  will  make 
kapoinllobo  present.  A  full  list  of  the 
premiama  may  he  found  in  that  excellent 
^omal,  "  Tbe  doll  of  the  South,"  pabliahed 

Mr.  Aahbel  8nkh  haa  pnUiabcd  in  one  of 
tbe  Texas  papers  aoae  iBenoraDda  to  the 
effect  tbat  the  sahject  of  tbe  sale  of  Coba 

to  the  Vhitcd  Slat*  ■>  w  i«  broached,  through 
an  aoofTicial  channfi,  on  l^ohalf  of  Spain,  hist 
sommcr,  a  short  time  jtrcvioua  to  tbe  Coba 
cspeditiaii,  and  that  tbe  negotiatioB  was 
broken  off*  hj  tbe  ttewa  of  ^t  expedition. 
It  aeetns  ihrit  Mr.  Smith  w;*:*  (^oti^nlt- d  hv  a 
Spanish  centieman  of  high  standing,  who  re- 
presented that  he  spoke  wish  the  knowledge  ' 
of  tbe  8pantab  covemnent,  and  tbat  the 
pnrpoM  was  nnoJSda/lf  to  aonnd  tlw  rcprc- 1 
br  (it  itive  of  the  American  ;,-iv<  rijii)riif,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Should  it  be  deem«-*i  iitlviau- 
ble,  tbe  matter  would  asaumc  an  o/ficial 
§000.  Mr.  Smitb  addreaaed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Lawreoee,  and  nodded  one  in  reply. 

*-  It  waaaflrnrardii  OKr^i-il  "ti  tbcBuggriition  , 
of  tbe  Spanlfh  partlen  that  they  should  draw 
op  a  memorandum  without  sif^nature.  which 
ahould  form  the  baaisof  tbe  intcrrifw,  etc., 
vitb  Mr.  Lawrtsee.  The  delaj incident  to  thu 
preparing  of  the  memorandnm,  and  tbe  ab- 
iaaae  of  OB*  oftba  parttat  fat  a  ftorinlght  on 
Ifco  coatinani,  fveventod  lla  dattTaty  oattt  iba 
anlfalef  «bo  Cabas  nam,  wUeb  aauaad  tb« 
«C  tiM  boaiMH.  Tbe 


Bcmanndnni  wan  destroyed,  and  the  partiea 
informed  me  tbt'y  dare  not  be  seen  vUitlug 
tbe  A mprtoui  Legation  vnder  preaeat  elicuiB- 

stancM." 

[Thi  reader  will  ht-ro  rnll  I"  mrni-iry  tfip 
X.  Y.  Z.  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history.] 

KAIR  I.M  TKXAS. 

Several  thousand  persona  are  said  to  have 
conffregated  lateW  atCorpiw  Cbristi,  Texas, 
for  too  paipoae  ofattendiBg  a  grtatfair  wbicb 
was  annoonced  to  cone  Oil,  An  addma^ 


(l<  livrr(-il  \)\  A^!;!><-1  Smith.  A  larfi;  mimln-rijf 
premiums  wa*  awarded.  A  .««  nes  ot  fiaolu- 
lions  waa  passed,  which  arc,  in  mir  opinion,  SO 
well  conceived,  and  SO  well cakvlatod*  if  earw 
ried  out,  to  ptomOM  Ae  adrenoe^nent  of  tlia 
state,  that  we  cannot  fdrVear  their  in8<  rtion. 

Wberean.  the  stale  of  Taxaa  ia  settling 
with  unvxaropled  rapidly  bj  sadgrants  in 
large  bodies  fhaa  Barepa.  as  wdl  as  our  sister 
■tates,  and  ftealahss  in  bar  elln»to  naparat* 
lelad  agriealtafal  and  pastoral  resooicas.  as 
well  as  tbe  ilBgnlar  advantagaa  of  bvr  poii> 
tion  on  tbe  llezlean  Qulf.  her  contiguity  to 
another  nation  of  vast  mlnural  woalth.  and 
Inclosing  within  her  trrrit  -ry  one-half  tljc 
route  from  th«>  Atlantic  to  tho  r.iclfic  fhorca 
t'f  till-  t  iiiti  i|  Slati'-i 

"Arnl  whirciis.  ly  t  ln' l-itt^  fftlltlUfnt  of  the 
torrlt<'i  i.il  qii.  ^ti^  n  witli  the  gonrral  govrrn- 
RifTit,  'IVxaw  ix  iiiiw  in  jmsamf tin  f>t  ftTnplit 
iin  aiiR  for  the  di  vt  l('i'iiii  nt  nf  lu  r  •;r'  at  uutu- 
nil  ^.■llr«'e(^  of  wealth,  which  will  add  to  the 
wi  lfur.'  and  happineiw  of  the  whole  Union. 
Th(  rt  forc.  as  a  prop«'r  occaxlon  on  the  part  of 
tlic  i  itisi'n.4  of  Texas,  now  here  oasembled.  for 
tlia  espresaion  of  their  minions,  and  with  the 
hope  of  arODsiiig  attention  among  tbe  people 
at  Jane— 

**  ffcseleed.  Tbat  ve  camci>tly  invoke  the 
dl«eusi>iou  of  the  question,  among  tbe  people 
of  the  several  conntien  of  thin  rtale.  of  th»>  do. 
vp!"|iii\<. Ill  ffiiiir  niinn-*  "1  inli  icmiiiiniiiica- 
tlou,  iiil.iinl  .nnil  «<.abt>ard.  with  a  view  |o  a 

unitc'i  :itiii  \v<  ii  >iige«ted  plan  Of  Internal  lU' 

pr<?vt  ir>'ijt-*  fiT  ttir»  !«tftte. 

•■  UrsoUrii.  'I'h.it  ri'cu^inziiip  no  sectional 
di*tinctii>n.<<.  prtferencen  or  prejudices,  but 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  state.  We 
oOer.  as  our  opinion,  that  a  sufllcirnt  sum 
should  be  appropriated,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legi.Hlature.  to  clear  out  tbe  rlvert  of 
the  state,  and  plaoe  ber  bays  in  eamr  eooiaitt* 
niration  wjtb  tlie  aaotber  i  tboa  brioflng  to> 
gether  nfcrieuitiireattdeoainierce,  and  leaving 
the  natural  advantages  of  each  indin.lu.il 
port  to  develop  itpelf  as  it.i  capital,  p«Mti(.iu. 
ice.  may  decide. 

"  RtiolvtH.  That  the  people  flirtm-iit  nt  the 
state  urc  ai'kiiij;  fir  tin  ini (ir*  x .  iii.  ni-,  i-pp. 
cisiily  R*  ri((:ir.l*  tin-  ii.ivii;;iiiuu  to  tho  en- 
trance if  Hill  ^ia|H,rt  tiiMiis  Hud  our  bays  in. 
land,  us  preliminary  to  other  and  more  per- 
manent ones,  and  that  the  adoption  of  these 
will  lead  to  their  extension  by  nU.ronds,  by 
developing  in  advance  tbor 
for  tbeir  supperi." 


ll^mSirRAlfCt  VATKt  OH  wxsTtav 

The  people  of  Horrioon,  Coas,  and  the  ad- 
jcnning  oouiMias  of  TexaSi  have  lately  signed 
an  inagnant  pNtaat  againat  tbo  cavrao  of 
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Uie  ixuannce  companies  in  N^'w  Orleans,  ' 
in  raising  their  prpioiuius  frum  1  i  to  2  per 
cent,  on  risks  to  the  upper  waters  of  lied 
River  and  the  lakes.  They  beUcve  it  to  be  a 
•ebeme  "  invented  at  Shreveport  for  their 
injury,"  and  tht-y  pledge  themselves  not  to 
tmd»*  with  any  of  tn»"  parties  involved  in  the 
niTiir.  niid  to  remain  th'^ir  own  underwriter* 
r^:]icT  than  rabmit,  as  they  term  it,  to  the 
'  lackmaO/' wUdibtoaght  to  btinqpoied. 
Tbcgr  li«v»Mat«Maco(>y  of  tiMpniMt 


12.— TUX  MOUTH  Of  T8I  MIMUSirPI. 

Tbo  fbemorial  of  die  Ohtinber  of  Com 

jr\<'Tre  of  New-Orleans  tn  thr  CongTicss  of 
Uie  United  States  has  at  last  apjx'ared,  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  $100  to  #150,000  be 
•pprofniitod  amnulliy  to  tteunboot  compo- 
aOM,  who,  fiir  thit  eouideration,  will  ifree 
to  keep  open  the  passes  of  the  river.  The 
memorial  givea  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  pre- 
•enk  MM*  of  ttiDgi  in  that  qnarter  t 

"Within  theUft  few  weeks,  nearly  forty 
•hip*  have  been  aground  on  the  bar.  for  rarl- 
ouH  periods,  from  two  days  to  figlU  w.  <  ; 
somi^  of  which  art- cornpflU- J  to  throw  purtiou^ 
of  their  cir^^o  ()V(  rbnftr<l.  .'imJ  Mih-  r^  t  i  ili-- 
chargoc.-irg  j  into  li^'htcr-.  t..  t( n-  thoj- could 
bo  got  tbrou;;h  the  chMiin  I.  occasioning 
heavy  expenxc  to  the  gooda,  and  great  atrain- 
ing.  injury,  and  losa  of  llggtoiii  »»<llOH  Md 
cables  to  the  vessels. 

The  fixed  and  certain  loM  ttom  these  de- 
tentions cannot  be  estimated  at  le«a  than 
$500,000.  independent  of  the  cuniingoot  loaa 
arising  ttom  lltteiuotioiia  aod  Iom  of  narketo, 
eousequont  apoa  Um  ddaj  of  MrebandiM 
ahipped  to  moet  ft  oortaiB  eoodltlon  of  things 
abraid.  wbleh  may  bo  oDtlrdy  ehanged  by 
tha  uwhw  dataatlott  cf  tha  pvopoclgr  im  UiU 
port. 

Thf  iliitie^  of  Importfttions  on  foreign  pro- 
ductimi-  liri.u>;ht  into  the  country  through 
ttii'i  rli.-iniK'l  witittn  the  lost  your.  ui)<l  roU<>ct- 
ed  in  the  city  <.f  N'-w-OrU-ans.  wa.-.  >:;.2»k).7tiO ; 
which  added  to  ^Tf"*  ooo  calculiitfl  Ikti.  but 
collected  in  tho  ports  of  Cluclunati,  Louis- 
vlUe  and  5t.  Louis,  makes  a  total  of  near 
threo  millions  of  doUan  of  roreooe  which 
|o«a  Into  Um  ooOiBia  of  tha  MMMn-iit  m 


13.— T.JtTE  runtiCATioifs. 

\.—  The  l\WkM  of  Alexandkr  MamOtom, 
comprising  his  Cerrespondenoo  and  his 

Politii  al  aiiil  Oflifinl  Wrl'.iiics — exclusive 
oftlie  FeciorriHst— -<  ivil  and  uiiliiary.  Pub- 
lishod  from  the  on^-inal  mnnuscnpts  de- 
posited in  the  Department  of  Bute,  bj  or- 
der of  tho  Joint  Library  of  Congreos. 
Edited  by  .Tohn  C.  Hamilton,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Hamilton.  New  Yurk  :  C. 
Francis  ft  Ca 

We  have,  to  our  great  satisfartion  and  de 
light,  procured  a  copy  of  iJiis  admirable 
work,  which  is  publish<-d  in  seven  large  nmi 
handsome  volumes,  and  contains  all  of  the 
mannacripu  purchased  by  Congress  from 
the  heirs  of  the  di-stingniahed  Hamilton. 
Tboogb  of  a  difl'erent  political  school,  and 


we  cannot  but  unite  with  all  of  our  country- 
men in  a  high  appreciation  of  the  integrity, 
ability  and  public  servires  ofthui  3tiitcsiiiaii, 
who  stood  high  enough  in  the  graces  <^ 
Washington  to  be  at  the  bead  of  both  his 
civil  and  his  military  foonly}— we  ?^^y  c'xrW 
and  military,  for  no  one  can  quesiion  his 
rulinj:  intlucnce  in  the  cabinet,  nor  forget 
that  the  retired  president  made  itacooditioa 
oo  again  accepting  the  command  of  tbn 
army,  that  Hamilton  should  be  his  second. 

The  fint  volume  contains  the  correspond- 
eoce  ot  Hamilton  betVPicm  dMagnof  tomlvn 
and  twenty-two. 

The  iscomi  volaa*  oeniaina  Ms  Vfndie»' 
lion  of  Congress,  1T74 ;  The  Farmer  Re- 
futed ;  the  papers  of  Phocioo.  Ciricinnatos, 
etc. ;  Resolutions  in  Congress  ;  Federal  Con- 
vention and  PropoeitioBs  ibr  a  Constitution 
of  Government;  the  Now<York  ConTentioo^ 
etc.  This  ToloBWeovoffi  tlM  poriodofte 
corcspondenee  in  vol.  i. 

The  third  volume  contain.'*  hi^  celebrated 
Reports,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  Finance,  State  Debts,  Public  Landsi 
Public  Credit,  National  Bank*  the  Ifin^ 
Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fourth  volume  contain*  Cabinet  Pa- 
perSf  opinions,  estimates,  and  the  corres* 
poodenre  between  Hamilton  and  WaaUi^ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  Short,  etc-,  ete. 

The  fifth  volume  continues  the  Cabinet 
Pajierfi,  with  all  lliose  of  a  mil.tarv  ( haracter, 
aud  brings  down  the  corre6j)on<lence  to  his 
36th  year. 

The  tixth  Tolnnie  oootiooes  the  eorres- 
poodeneo  to  Ms  46th  year,  and  adds  many 

other  letters  supjiU.-d  by  Bi^lu)i)  Potter. 
There  are  also  several  papers  included  on 
the  Funding  System,  etc. 

The  Kvenlk  volume  contains  the  political 
essays  signed  An  American,  Amicus,  Catnl- 
lus.  Pa<  iiii  us,  Americanos,  Camillus,  with 
a  great  mai^  others  less  celebrated  ;  also 
the  original  eopj  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  with  tmaodatioos,  oic.  The  whole 
condndes  with  very  minute  indexes,  ete. 

We  regret  that  n  Life  of  Hamilton  was 
not  appended  to  ilie  volumes,  and  that  the 
"  Federalist"  papers  are  left  ool^  Tho  WOtk 
can  be  hid  from  the  publishers. 

%,—HiHorjf  of  Modern  Fkilotcgky.  Bj 
If .  Victor  CkNuin.  laSvola.  D.  Applo> 
ton  <^c  To.,  N«w>York(  J.  B.  teel,  Nair- 

Orleans. 

The  nam*  of  Victor  Cotuio  is  certainly 

first  nmonq  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the 
age  ;  but  he  has  the  art  of  throwing  all  tho 
graces  and  fire  of  diction  around  the  most  ab- 
struse material.  We  recollect  with  deligbi 
his  admlraMo  woilc  npon  Pkycbology,  wlwll 
formed  a  part  of  our  college  coursf ,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  our  most  pleasant  studies. 
Tlie  prfsent  work  includes  the  firs!,  and  con- 
stats of  lectures  delivered  in  Psns  in  1828— 
9,  which  crested  an  extraordinary'  sensation, 
nod  are  now  for  the  6rsl  time  given  to  the 
English  public.  Two  thousand  auditors 
liaiWMdiBadflrifttiontodMoloqneM  Man* 
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I  of  doctrines  unintelliCTble  to  the  many, 
wad  dM  oral  ducuisUm  of  philosophy  awak- 
•Bed  fa  Piuls  umI  in  Ft«iic«  an  intrrett  on- 

eximpled  jtnce  the  dTV"  of  Abelani.  Tlie 
chapiTs  t-mbrarc  Idea  of  Pliilosophy,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Psycholo^cal  and  Fundamen- 
tal Epochs  in  Hiatorv,  ureal  Epochs,  Plan 
of  History,  Oeograpnj  in  History,  Nations, 
Gi'-'at  Men,  Historians  of  Hainanity,  Histo- 
rians oi  Philosophy,  Philosophy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Picture  of  Eighteenth  Cvn- 
tury,  ClMsificatioo  of  Philosopoical  Systems, 
MystieiaiD,  Graek  Pbilos(^hy»  Baninuion 
ofLoeiM  Midtho  dlwr  Maiiiw.  tOi  He. 

3. — Romance  of  yatural  History  ;  or  Wild 
Sceucft  and  Wild  Hunien».  By.  C.  \V. 
Webber,  author  of  •'  Shot  in  the  Eye," 
*<01d  Hicks  the  Guide,"  4m.  Fhiladel- 
phi*  ;  Lip|>encott,  Ganuo  9t  Go.  185S. 
New-Orleans :  T.  L.White. 

Mr.  Webber  is  a  yooag  Kentaeidra,  who 
kie  won  U^jh  npniatioii  in  woika  ofT  this 
cbalaeleit  and  we  trust  is  winning  sotnetliing 
emaOy  svbstantiiil  in  "  material  aid."  He 
tells  us  here  that  the  object  has  been  to  trace 
the  passions  of  the  hoDter-nataralist,  from 
dieir  inftat  dawninfs  dmrngli  tfietr  gradual 
df "eionnents,  up  to  the  stem  and  fltroni; 
in  iividaalities  of  such  men  as  Audubon, 
B'>one,  Wilson,  ice.  The  wood  cuts  are 
fiae^aod  the  stories  well  told,  and  ohen  of 
deep  and  hairowiaf  faiereet.  The  style  of 
typoi5niphicalemeati0D«Bd  binding  is  alio 
superior. 

4 — Appldon't  Popular  Librarv.  The  Pa. 
risSkeleliBook.  By  W.  ILTbaekeray. 
2  vols. 

This  belongs  to  a  series  of  which  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  are  the  publishers.  Tlie 
work.«  will  be  issued  semimonthly,  band- 
»oiii>  ly  printed  and  bound,  and  contain  from 
2  to  300 pafse  each,  the  obieci  being,  to  sup- 
ply for  rae  deKfbt  of  all,  tne  most  agreeable 
and  iuj^^estive  authors  in  narrative,  adven- 
ture, invention,  poetry,  seniimeot,  wit  and 
humor.  They  may  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel, 
•od  J.  C.  Momm,  New-Orleaac  Price  25 
ID  80  cent!  eeeh. 

t^OwUk  t»  SeknHJIe  Knowledge. 

A  good  book,  published  by  C.  8.  Francis 
|r  OoL  of  New-xoik|  and  intended  for  the 
we  of  aeboob.  The  avthor  is  Dr.  Brewer, 

of  London.  He  has  succeeded  in  popular- 
izing an  immense  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge  ia  die  aatnral  ' 


6. — RomanitM  at  Home,  embracing  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  abases  of  the  Bomish 
CharclL.  In  lii*  reply  to  them,  Bishop 
Hughes  6|>eaks  uf  their  language  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  country  wLk  h  imxluced 
Dean  Swift  and  Ooldsmitb.  Harper  and 
Bwthere,  New^Torkt  J.  a  Bfergaat  New- 
Orleans. 

I^^Bamee'  Notee  w  the  Book  of  Jievela- 
Haiper  it  BrodMnj  Mbcyuw  N«ir- 


Orleans.  We  shall  allow  a  Churchman, 
I  Noel,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Barnes'  claims  as  a 
'  commemator:  "  He  has  more  leamine  than 

Sf  ott ;  more  critical  deiisinn  than  Henry; 
more  spiritual  discemnuia  tiian  Whitby; 
more  copiousness  than  lien^nn  ;  and  more 
judgment  than  GilL  He  atlbrds  predsoljr 
the  aid  which  as  English  reader  reqairee 
when  seeking  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense 
of  obscure  passages ;  and  these  "  Notes'' 
will,  t:i  my  (>[>iiii><ii,  render  OMettial  aid  to 

liie  c;iuMj  o!  religion." 

8. — Roman  Sights  ;  or  the  Tomb  of  (he 
Scipios.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by 
Henry  W.  HiUiafd.  In  the  work,  Mariue 
and  Sylla  reriew  their  career,  and  we  listen 
to  deoates  between  Pompey  and  Cassar, 
which  bring  to  light  the  policy  of  each — 
rivals  on  earili,  and  sdll  dividuiff  the  as* 
sembled  multitude  of  tbedepartel  into  rival 
facttona.  John  Ball:  Philadelphia  and 
New*Oflmiu. 

f^.—  Year  Book  of  Fartt—l^'S'i.  By 
Timbs.  Hart,  publisher.  We  are  indebted 
to  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  copy. 
It  ea^rafies  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  uis- 
eo^r^  wbA  impmremvots  of  the  past  year 
in  mechanics,  arts,  philosophy,  ctiemietry, 
geology,  geii^raphy,  meteorology,  astrooo- 
my,  etc.,  and  is,  of  eoone,  a  vauwble  worii 
for  students,  etc. 

.  10  — Bleak  Hotute—lHo.  2.  The  Harpers 
are  now  publishing,  in  a  neat  8cnc^,  this  luiest 
of  the  productions  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Priee,  12|  cents  each. 

11. — Harper's  Mutithly  ^fawazinr  — 
June.  This  work  is  now  said  to  have  a 
eirculatioo  of  100,000  copies.  It  is 
incredible,  but  no  doubt  triM.  Thia 
speak  for  its  merits. 

VZ.— Spangles  and  TingUe;  €K  Rival 
Belles.  A  Tale.  By  J.  B.  Jonea,  author 
of  Wild  Western  Seaaea.  PobHshed  b  v  A . 
Hart,  of  Philadelphia;  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.  This  is  another  of  the  series  of 
humorooe  Ameriean  worica  {Uaitraiad  by 
Darley. 

13. — ComtUateand  Empire  of  NapoUon. 
A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  Laving  publUbed 
the  first  ten  pans  of  M.  Thiera'  ConeviaU, 
has  now  tssned  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole, 

it  is  '.aid,  will  be  completed  liy  the  author  in 
fifteen  parts.   Price,       cents  each. 

H.  Jonrwsy  to  ledtmd  emd  Iknmgh 

Sweden,  Sorway,  etc.  Another  of  Pumara's 
new  series,  sent  us  by  Morgan,  and  from  the 
pen  of  that  indomitable  woman*traveler, 
Madame  Pfeifier,  who  baa  a  paaMon  to  travel 
the  world  all  over,  and  ia  doing  it. 
shall  hereafter  look  more  Urgt^  into  lh« 
volume  for  our  reader*. 

15.— #tefeAer'«IVe«ef  on  SUiverf.  A  verr 

Inrtre.  lenrnerl,  and  elaborate  volume,  whicn 
a  friend  has  been  kind  enou^'h  tn  tnke  from 
our  desk,  promising  to  give  ii  «'h  h  a  r-  view 
as  its  merits  shall  deserve.  We  hope  it 
win  bo  fMd J  fiir ovraeit. 
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16.— Piefon'al  Field  Book  of  th»  Revo 
luUon.  ^0.21.  Bv  B.J.LoMing.  Har- 
per k.  Bratlien.    ilorgaiit  NewJorieans. 

In  three  or  four  miinlifrs  more  th'it  valu- 
able and  interesting  viurk  will  be  completed. 
The  illnelrations  are  beaatifol  well  mm  the 
letter-pKM.  The  autlior  aniKNiiieetanew 
leHal  work  of  a  ittnnar  ebaraeter  which  will 

brini;  tbf*  nunif-ct  of  Ameriran  liistory  down 
to  ibe  close  of  the  war  of  1615,  and  dnotber 
wotfc  en  the  Freeeh  Donlaion  in  Nordi 
America. 

\7<i^TAc  WnjitoDo  OocN^-Belnff  the 
third  and  eatieludlnir  vol.  of  Jacob  Aboott'a 

*'  Younc  Cbtistinn  Sf-ri*'.'."  1.  Tbo  Youni; 
ChriMian.  2,  The  Corner  Stone.  3.  Thr 
W«y  to  do  Good;  very  greatly  iniprovi-d 
and  enlarged.  BeautifolU  Uluatrated,  12mo., 
nuaKo;  tl  periroL  Thia  has  been 
reprieted  nr  translated  in  Eni:lan'l,  Scutland, 
Ireland,  Fran<  c,  Germany,  H"l!aiiil,  Ttidia, 
etc.,  and  in  li  e  various  loreiirn  rnishinnary 
Slalions.    J.  ('.  Morgan,  New  Orleans. 

\8.—FaUe«nlmrg :  A  Taleof  the  llhiue.  Hy 
the  aolhor  of"  Mildred  Vernon,"  "Qer- 

mania,"  iVr.  New  Y^rk  :  Harper  Bros. 

It  captivates  tbe  atteniiou  of  the  reader 
with  the  aDCOtnnum  apirit  and  gayety  of  ita 

dialogue,  and  its  qrcai  deseripiive  power. 
There  u  a  charm  in  in  delineations  of  cha- 
raeler,  which  are  exei  uted  wiili  i;real  skill, 
and  show  u  true  knowledge  of  the  hiimatf 
heart.  The  seene  U  laid  On  the  Rhine,  but 
tbe  principal  cbaraeters  ore  English,  most  ol 
them,  it  is  staled,  being  taken  from  real  life. 
The  Timral  is  exi  ellfiii ;  the  love  passji;e,-*, 
which  are  numerous,  are  pure  and  retined  ; 
the  conversation*  are  carried  on  with  ereat 
vivacity.  No  one  conld  take  up  the  Oook 
without  completing  ita  perusal. 

19,-~Sleak  Honte    By  Charles  Dickeos; 
with  Illustnitions.  Part  1 .    We  adopt  the 
expreuiona  of  a  nortlieni  critic. 
**  If  the  qnality  of  thia  new  work  by  Dirk- 
ens  be  sustaineil  t}irnti::ljoui,  we  do  not  lie^i 
tate  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  best  he  has  writ 
ten.   As  a  eoteoiponuy  has  Bai  l,  'It  ha* 
the  riqg  of  the  genuine  metal.'   That  tomb 
of  fo  many  hopes  and  foitones,  the  Court  of 
Chun'^erv.  .■•uj'plies  him  with  maierial.i ;  and 
BO  far  as  ilie  plan  of  the  work  is  developed 
in  tbis  tbe  first  number,  hodi  plot  nnil  cha- 
racters wiU  be  laden  with  interest.  The  su  • 
perabmidence  of  minute  tonehes,  whieb  is, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Dickens's  main  defect,  is  di.^ 
pi'nsed  with,  and  nothing  linger*  or  loiters 
in  the  story.    It  cannot  tail  to  find  tens  of 
thonaands  of  reader*." 


00.<-PBKIOI>ICAU. 

Whig  Rt  vtew 

Democralie  Review. 

Western  Jutrmat  md  CMUa^'^Bt. 

Louis 
Knieitrbocker. 


'    Plow,  Loom  and  Anril. 
I     liunkeri'  yiagazmr — Boston. 

Anirncan  Jouniai uj  Science  ( 

Suulhern  Qiuurterlji  Rtunew. 

Lit0rarjf  Mtttenger—  RichtaoBd,  Va. 

I^ew-Orleans  Mnlica?  Jon,  )ial. 

Charleston  Medical  Juuuuil. 

Scmtliirn  Magazhte — Mobile*  wntAAf, 

United  iSiaiet  ^eonomist. 

New  Orietuu  Medical  RegieUr. 

Most  of  these  are  standard  American 
periodicala,  of  whjdh  POthisg  need  be  said 
tn  oraiae,  with  which  we  gladly  ezchangn 
and  gladly  reciprocate  ncknowledsnnent*. 

In  the  last  Whig  lii'vicw  there  is  a  fine 
{Kirirnii  ot  Judge  Sharkey,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch,  admirably  prepared  by  bis  friend 
and  admirer,  (we  ibmk,)  J.  Si  Chilioilt 
Esq.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Wentem 
Journal  wa.-«  lately  in  New  Orleans,  and  we 
trust  succeeded  m  tnakiug  such  arrani,'e- 
ment*  as  will  eventually  bring  his  valuable 
work  into  a  respectable  circulation  through* 
out  the  southwest  Ti  i<  publi'<hrd  monthly, 
.11  per  annum-  The  i^a/iA'crj'  Magaztntt 
for  May,  contains— 

1.  Prize  Essays. 

2.  I>aw*"n  s  H!.*toTy  of  Bankings 

3.  Si'.'  IVmjh''. 

4.  Hank  Decisions  io  tbeStatea> 

5.  Bank  Statistics. 
<>.  Mi -cellaiieon?. 

Tlie  SjHthern  Quarterly  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Hrnntz  Mi^rer,  upt>n  Southern 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  dissenting  notes, 
by  Mr.  Simms.  There  are  otlier  able  paper* 
oil  the  Battle-fields  of  Mexico,  Cahtumia 
Gold,  etc.,  IJomesiie  Histories  of  the  i?outb, 
etc.  The  Anuncan  Joitnial,  edited  by 
SiUiman  &  Dana«  contain*  iu  usual  ^Huntnas 
of  seiemtiie  matter.  This  i*  really  one  of 
the  first  s«;ieniiHi'  period icaU  in  i!ie  world, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  or  library  of 
every  one  professing  the  least  regard  for 
books  or  claims  to  learning.  The  !ioulk»rm 
Magazinf,  edited  by  O.  C.  Clark,  and  pnh* 
li?hed  at  the  low  rate  of  Si  j  r-r  .^iiiiuiii,  is  a 
tine  literary  periiniical — certainly  utuch  heXr 
ter  than  tbe  most  ortho>e  that  are  ever  flood* 
ing  the  South,  of  northern  manufacture. 
Yet  we  etiU  oontiane  to  love  the  Yankees 
and  tlieir  literature,  though  wc  may  abuse 
them  for  our  pastime.  W  e  wish  success  to 
our  neighbor.  The  United  Stata  Eeotuh 
mitt  is  a  new  jonmaL  atarted  in  New- York, 
by  T.  P.  Kettell,  the  MeCnlloeh  of  America, 

nuMi^hed  weekly,  at  $3  per  annum  We 
aazard  nothin<,'  in  saying,  that  this  is  tbe 
ablest  statisticai^nurnal  in  America,  and  dial 
if  Mr.  Kettell  will  adhere  to  it,  it  will  have  • 
reputation  eqnal  to  that  ofita  fEnKlish  name» 
Rake.  We  have  iio  l:Hi.riinL'c  to  expre.*s 
our  iidttiiration  of  itjt  pini)  and  its  execution. 
The  Xi'w  Orleam  Medical  Remitter  has 
reached  eight  moothlv  nnnibert.  It  ia 
edited  by  Dr.  Axsoo,  wno  is  one  of  the  meet 
^(■irntific,  meritorious,  and  rising  practi- 
tioners of  tbe  "  healing  an"  ioKew-Orleana. 


UiTOaiAL  AKD  itfSSABT  MPAETMIVT. 
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TAMfHUmtS,  ADORESSes,  H£f>UKTS,  AC. 

21. — AdJrts*  hefort  the.  Alumni  of  the  C<J- 
Uere  of  Charlrtton.  Bv  WUliain  P.  Hiksa, 
Anniversary  Orator,  1852. 

ProfcMor  Mile«  has  many  sound  views  of 
liticrty  ,itul  govCTnnJftit  ;  r>'C(>._rni>iiit;  in  tiic 
(>■  ■■  ni.uethingilwtinctl'rotn  mere  "license," 
ari'l  in  the  other  not  neressarOj  " lepablteait 
faniMt,"  Stmod  ami  good  gotrenmient  may  \ 
«Tm  without  these.    Indeerl  th*»v  are  not  [ 

ev>-r\ \^  h'Tr-  uti.I  .a  ii'.l  tiriuM  iLc  fu  r»t.  Ur 
deveiopes  the  iilea  of  Mr.  ('albuuii,  wliu  aahi  f 
that  men  were  not  "  b  irn  "  but  educated  to  ( 
freedom.  The  addresa  i*  peitkmUrly  se- 
*CT«  upon  Mr  Kmsatb  ana  hit  adherent", 
bat  we  cani.ot  !.">  nuif'>  •^o  fir  :i<i  'u  rpii ipt  rln* 
•tern  and  selfish  rule  thut  it  iii>:uk-ates. 
Though  acu<;  may  not  he  presented  now 
nffident  to  ^Uatifj  the  intervention  of  our 
fOftmromrntt  it  it  ufer  to  lay  down  no  gene- 
Ti]  rul'  sltnt  to  let  e;ii  li  ciis*-  .is  it  ciimfs  ii;) 

decuieU  upoa  ita  own  nienii».  \V<-  (  uuid 
etri^  fiwne  a  caatingency  in  Kitrnpean 
poluca  wbien,  even  upon  the  "  teUialt"  poli- 
cy, ntervetttion  might  be  prudtmee,  end  we 
arc  far  from  fulling  into  that  ;!u!i>  riil  nn.l  un 
»tate«minliki'  dogma,  that  in  the  atlairs  of 
tile  great  family  of  nations,  the  one  which  is 
powiu  lo  be  the  moat  noteotial  uf  them  all, 
aliatl  wnwtr  remaia  airat  in  bf  Chineee 
walla.  We  doubt  if  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Wa.^binirtrm  and  his  Cubinct,  or  of  the 
"early  I'rr  i,!,.uts."  We  arc  sure  that  thf 
■peccK  of  Ur.  Soole,  in  the  Senate,  (tboofh 
we  do  not  aobMribe  to  oil  of  it,)  muat  abaxe 
each  an  ofriiuoik 

92. — Dhcoitrse  fo  the  G raduatiitg  C^ms  vf 
the  CvUfge  >■>/  Uiunttton  :  By  Vroi.  j . 
W.MilM.  la^. 

A  very  ])M!'>^oj)!iiraI  essay  upon  the 
grounds  ofujiiraLi,  au.l  a  very  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  cthicul  science.  Mr. 
Miles  a  tlieol^[ian,  imbtied  with  much  of 
the  German  apint  ana  Uwe,  and  haa  already, 
ing  man,  aCtaued  tD 


anenviabie 


though  a  you 
ra  nk  iu  scholarship 

^12.— Address  before  Uit  Medical  Sta/e  iSo 
eieiy  of  LauiBiMa  t  Bjr  £.  U.  Barton, 

M.b. 

There  are  many  carious  and  interesting  I 
things  in  this  add. ''■'ss,  n-nl  we  ougtt  to  ri-  [ 
view  it  elaborately.  It  opens  with  kXw  rc- ; 
coamendatioa  of  «  ni^trjr  ^svotem  for  the 
•tate,  and  arguea  the  matt<!r  ably.  I'he  early  i 
nedical  history  of  Louisiana— origin  of  the  | 
mct:j'::i!  — 111  thr  <li.~.eases  in  , 

the*  state  foUow.  We  have  specui^tionn  upon  : 
the  healtli  of  New  Orleans,  and  what  would  [ 
Iwe  been  the  reault  had  the  advire  given 
bj  Biedieal  men  30  years  ngo  been  followed,  i 
itc,  Ac.  j 

M^GWo/ofne  afUu  MtmwIkU  MsOeal 
SekooL  ^     '  ^ 

There  were  52  matriculanta  and  16gradn- 1 
■tea  1m(  year     Attached  to  the  catalogue 
U  an  interesting  address,  by  Prof,  ^aintard, ' 
the  Trm  Fk^mcimm,  \ 


ib— Report— Maean  nd  Sawmumk  RmU- 

roa'i. 

i6.—Er^,o,/~T:asi  TmMmm  mmd  Vkrgi- 

'il .-'Al/ibavta  aiul  Mtntinippi  E ail  road, 
2d. — Mr. Cabell  on  Virftnia  ImtprcvemtHlt. 
39.— ifepi  Ataiam*  amf  Thtne>nee  R.R. 

vcr  ond  ^ihmwHa  RtR» 

These  ore  all  valuable  documents,  which 
will  be  cf)nsuUed  and  ijuotcd  from  by  u.*  from 
fiuK-  to  time  in  the  progrecs  of  our  ruil  road 
researcliex ;  but  aa  oar  readers  are  complain* 
ing,  important  a«  the  aabiect  it)  that  we  are 
cramming  them  fn.j  nnu  fi,  we  miwt  neces- 
sarily dismouni  Irum  uur  hobby  occasionally. 

ZX.—Uvngari/  in  18S1 ;  with  an  experience 
of  til''  .'Vii  'triiin  I'ljli.-.-.  By  Charlr*  r.^riug 
Brace.  Charles  8cribner,  New- York. 
T.  L.  White,  New-Orleane. 

The  author  wn^  immured  In  rm  Austrian 
tiuDgeou,  and  therefore  upt  jk-  "f  "  expe- 
rienoea."  He  has  illu?trot<'d  hi-  wnrk  with 
a  map  and  many  fioe  lithographs,  and  ffivea 
a  very  fall  luatoiy  of  the  government,  uwa, 
vV- .,  of  Hungary,  lopether  with  th(^  ■^tntc  oi' 
luiiuners  morals,  society,  Ac,  now  exi!»iing. 
There  are  mnnv  interesting  statistics ,  which 
we  shall  hereaiier  draw  npon  mnch  moie  at 
length. 

32.— UtMtffrieal  Arcount  of  St.  Thonuu, 

W' -t  Iiiili<'> ;  with  iiicidentil  notieea  of 

bt.  L'roix  aud  £3t.  Johns. 

Thia  worit  it  fiom  the  pen  of  John  P. 
Knox ;  is  pubUfhcd  by  Scribner,  and  for  sale 
While,  New-Orleans.  It  trents  of  the 
nsc  and  progre.xs  of  the  island  in  commerce ; 
its  miasiooa  and  churches  -,  iu  climate  and 
adaptation  to  invalids;  geological  Btmctare, 
natural  history  and  botany.  It  aUo  treats  at 
length  of  emancipation  and  the  ureseot  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  iauiDda.  The 
author  conclndea — "  Vagraney  ia  the  cane 
of  nearly  all  die  English  Weet  India  lit* 
and*." 

'*  These  hve  priocipuiiy  by  their  vice**,  and 
are  thus  plunging  themselves  into  greater 
degradn lion,  poverty  and  suflering."    r.  liJ4» 

IVorJii  nf  Stahen  Otin.  D.  D. 
ItL.-D.,  iate  President  ot  tlie  Wesleyaii 

Untvom^. 

We  Imv'  received  two  volumes  rr  nii  Mr. 
Scribner,  through  T.  L.White,  of  Ne»-()r- 
leans.  Dr.  Olin  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  eloouent  and  sifted  men  in 
America,  though  he  liad  publisoed  fitde  ev* 
cept  a  ver'.  ititrr-  -tur;  I'lmk  of  travels  in 
Kunipe.  The  volume  contains  sermons 
selected  from  his  maooacripts — the  gee  tnd, 
lectoiea  wiittea  a  few  mooths  l)efore  hia 
death.  The  tectnrea  are  mainly  upon  Ae 
subject  of  Christian  education.  Four  of 
them  are  to  the  gniduaiing  classes  of  the 
University.  There  arc  also  many  missionary 
oildreaaeiy  die.,  breatUiog  the  inteoae  seal  of 
the  entbor  tor  Ae  apntoal  weHaie  of  Ue 

iUIOW4DMl. 
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34.— /iMsr,  or  tk$  8JtJtu$  Bog;  a  aomuee, 
bgr  liiM  Carien,  from  the  Swedkh. 

Tn  ihf  lir^mry  rirrlrn  of  her  own  conntrv, 
Miss  Carlen  u  canaidered  superior  to  Fretl* 
erika  Bremer,  and  lier  woriu  are  sought  fiv 
with  great  aridity. 

9S.—  Thf  Ilonseholdof  Sir  ThomatMore. 

A  quaint  Init  benntiful  productioo,  written 
in  Hue  old  Englisb,  with  all  the  aimplieity 
aad  softQ CM  imaipnablc,  and  purporting  to 
be  hy  the  danghterof  the  ^reat  Sir  Thomas. 
Of  rmirsp.  it  is  oil  imaffinai^  ;  but  ho  who 
could  put  down  the  book  without  admiring 
the  author,  niust  have  little  of  romance  or 
nature  in  him.  (From  White.  New-Or- 
leina.) 

36.— ilaMon'j  {TrwMm  AntiguitM;  with 

illuj'tnitinns. 

Such  a  Work  was  needed  for  school*  and 
Oollegos,  as  tliose  in  use  were  very  meagre, 
and  redected  none  of  the  lifbt  which  the 
later  exploradont  have  derclopcd.  It  is  a 
compatiiiia  for  the  Roukiii  Autinuities,  by 
the  same  author.  New-York :  Harper  a 
Brotlien.  J.  C.  Ifotfui,  NowOiktBi. 

37. — KOTEB. 

We  thank  Lieut.  M.  7.  Maniy  for  a  ne- 
norial,  prepared  by  htm,  to  Ae  CoDgreH  of 

the  United  States.'and  j-hall  refer  to  it  nen'm 
horonfter,  nskine  that  Norfolk,  or  Charies- 
tiui,  (jr  some  other  Southern  Atlantic  port, 
may  be  made  the  temunot  of  a  hneof  United 
States  mailtteem-aUpo  to  Part,  tondifaig  at 
Porto  Ri  CO,  and  sucn  other  Wett  Indin  Isl- 
ands as  may  be  agreed  upoo. 

A  wcmtatam  bival  tob  ivcw'Tobk. 

Baltimore  is  seeking  this  positi<in.  We 
are  glad  of  it ;  and  copy  from  the  5k n  a  no- 
tice ©f  a  meeting  projMwed  to  be  held  by  her 
merchants  and  leadmg  dtixens.  (,As*d0 — 
We  have  long  been  Bteinfftr  aneh  results, 
bntno  ritiren  nf  Wa^mffinf  luiff  nattAnnA  us 
or  the  Review.)  I 

"  Our  city  beinr  in  the  dfiect  line  of  oom> 

mnnicntion  with  tne  Southern  states  gene- , 
rally,  ami  uvarcr  to  thorn  than  any  other  of 
the  same  peculiar  commrrcial  character  and 
extent,  is  natural^  looked  to  by  the  citizens 
of  those  states  aa  a  paint  wMi  which  itmigbt 
be  dc«ir.)lili>  to  fftlPlith  WMUft  fTttffBid<)d  t^H- 
tions  oi'  trade." 

LATfiST  FUBLIOATIOVS 
BejBtlTeA  a»  J.  a  MeaeAx's  Mev-Orteaos 
UUniy  Depot,  XMhaage  Plaes^  a4|olning 

the  Post-Ofllca. 

The  LothruiiN  of  Tehuantepec.  lUualratad 
with  nuuiLTous  maps  and  engrariufSi  Ar- 
rangoj  by  J.  J.  tFUUamsi  Aasistant>Ba- 
glneer.   1  toI.,  8to. 

The  Uistory  of  Modem  Phllfloop^.  By  M. 
Victor  Constn.  8  vols..  8vo. 

Men  and  Women  ef  the  Bhdrteenth  Osntury. 
Bj  Ansae  Homaayer.  i  toIs.,  Itao. 

A  Boelnye  Abnad ;  or  If  anderinga  In  Xnrope 
and  In  the  (Mant  By  Bannd  S.  Oox.  l 

TOt.,  IftBO. 

Ej«i.r<  nn  I,if><.  SIocp,  and  Pain. 
Ueary  Dickinson,  Jtl.P.  1  roL, 


The  World  Here  and  Thars.  From  Diekcn^ 

Household  Words.   1  TOL,  llBM. 
Walks  aad  Talks  of  aa  Amsriaaa  Jmmm  In 

Xaglaad.  lT«L.ltaa. 
The  Book  of  Ballads.  Bditod  brBon  Ganl. 

tier.  lvol.,lSao.  ' 
Latham's  Hand-Rook  of 

guage.  lTol.l2mo. 
Redding  nil  Wino-  :  a  Hi-story  and  r)6(«criptlon 

of  Modern  Wines.    By  Cjnis  Reading.  1 

Vol  ,  12ino. 

Rtrhar  l-icii  s  Arctic  Expedition  in  Search  of 

Sir  .h>]\i\  Friinklin.    1  vol..  12mo, 
Tale?  ami  Traditions  of  Hungary.  Bv  Theresa 

I'uljtky.    1  vol..  12mo. 
Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.   By  Miss 

Mitford.   1  vol..  12mo. 
The  Maiden  and  Married  LIfeof  Maiy  PowilL 

afterwards  Mi.strcss  MlltOD, 
The  Yellow-Plush  Papers.   By  Tbaekaray. 
The  Approacbmg  Crisis ;  being  a  review  of 

Dr.  Bushneli's  Leetore  oa  BapenainraiiiB. 

By  Andrew  Jackson  Barls. 
The  American  Bird  Fancier  :  cnnMdrre  1  with 

reference  to  the  Breeding.  Kaarinf,  Fe«diog, 

Manaf enirnt .   and   PecollaiitftSS  flf  Oaia 

Bird*    By  D.J.Brown. 
Bancroft  s  lUcUnj  oT  the  Uallad  Btataai 

Vol.  4. 

Nicaragua  ;  Its  People.  Scenery.  Monnmcnts, 
and  the  Propo^t-d  Tntcroceanic  Canal. 
With  nuniiTiiUH  original  map;)  and  iUostd^ 
tlona.  By  B.  G.  Sqnier.  2  vols..  8vo. 
The  History  ot  Alabama,  and  Incidentally  of 
Georfria  aad  Mississippi,  litem  the  larlwt 
Period.  By  Albert  Jamss  PiefcoU. 
Memolia  of  kaigsiet  lallsr  OsaoU.  %  voli. 


Leeturos  and  MlsesDanfaa.  ByHaniyJs 

1  voL,  12no. 
laa ;  a  Pilgrimage.   By  Caroline  Choefcltro. 
The  Way  to  do  Good.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

New  edition.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Trav<«l»|n  Tartary.  Thibet,  and  China,  during 

the  years  1844,  lS45,Rnd  1846  Hy  M  Hue. 
Examinations  uf  Drugs.  Mediclaes,  aad  Cb«> 

mical.«.     tn  their  Purity  aad  AdolteBatlOBa. 

By  C.  11  Pierce,  M.D. 
E?«ay.<  from  the  London  Times  ;  a  CoUectioa 

of  Personal  aad  Historical  Sketches.  lvoL| 


WOVELS. 
School  for  Husbands.  By  Lady  Bulwer. 
UcadofihofamQy.  By  thaAntborofOUTi^ 
4e. 

Oomit  of  Monto  Leone ;  or  the  Spy  In  Ooolaty. 
RaTenscliffe.   By  Mrs.  Marsh. 
Marcus  Wariaad.  By  OarellDO  Lee  Reafla. 
TheUseof  Bansbtnou  By  the  Antbor  of  Ihn 

Maiden  Annt. 
Maraaret  Cecil ;  or  I  can  because  I  oiiLjht 
As  Good  as  a  Comedy  ;  or  the  Tenucss-cean  s 

Story. 

Darien  :  or  the  M.  rclinnt  Prince.    Ey  Eliot 
W'arliurt-  ri 

A   Story   without  a  Name     By  0.  P.  R 
James. 

Sclf-Deception  :  or  a  History  of  the  Ilnman 

Heart.    By  Mr.«  Kills. 
Madeleine  :  a  Tale  of  Aurergno.    By  Julia 

Kavanat;b. 

Hearts  Unveiled  ;  or  I  knew  yon  would  like 

him.   By  S.  B.  Seymour. 
Rosalie  Dimoat.  By  BaMrsd 
The  Seven  Brotbsia  of  Wyoming. 
ThaSwaai^ Stead}  or  Madonaadbia  Mmy 

Men. 

Malice ;  a  Tkte  «r  B«al  Ufb.  ByJ.B.Ata- 

ander. 

Falkenburg  :  a  Tale  of  the  Rhine. 

lile.il<  iri.use.   By  Cbaa.  Dickans.   No.  1. 

Fion  iiro ;  «r  tba  latal  Tov.  Bgr  BBm  A. 

Dupuy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCtS, 

or  THE 

Southern  and  Western  States. 

arc  uKout  printing,  undpr  this  caption, 
ft  rk  in  tliroc  larpe  and  handsome  volumei, 
Tery  smaU  tjp«,  which  tbskU  embrace  the  pub- 
■tMM  of  tlM  BOrt  Talnablc  paperi  published 
isanr  HvWm  vimmt*,  vpop  ral^ert^  of  induv 
try  Mid  taiptom Mat.  Ifeue  iu  iui  ed  to  do 
tkkloai^prtr  thtlugeMidtnenMiogtUmaiMl 
ftov  tt*  teek  ToliiBM  oT  tbs  B«riMr,  which 
mn  eshawted.  iHth  th»  eieapdm  «f  or 
iix  ■eta.  The  reader  \»  rcfStmd  to  profl- 
Mctuo  whtrh  ^tt^.|^  put  Into  the  latt  number  of 
ttbe  Review.  The  jui-«nnajil  Tolumes  will 
hOTMfter  be  bound  uuiforuily  with  thiji  edi- 
tion In  three  Tolunicji.  and  hare  direct  refer- 
ence t'l  them.  Thft^f  "f  our  friend"*  who  dc- 
airt!  the  new  work,  will  please  send  in  their 
orders  at  onre  Orden  on  mrrchani  t .  yi  'v  i'  on 
dMmtry  of  tht  vork.ftill  b€  receii  rd  ^^  e  wi^h 
that  aU  of  our  «ub>icrib«rB  would  pnr  their 
•abscripiions  in  tbia  way.  We  should  be 
caved  agents'  expeo«es.  exchange,  etc.,  and 
tkaaobteriber  would  b«  fpared  *^  dnimlDg,"  so 
dlMgnMbU  to  tu  isd  to  hlia.  The  price  of 
OTkiaSv«lM.,«lUh«$10|0r$8  38c. 
'  weL,  sad  th^  will  b*  iMaci  te  (kptiaibn, 
lad  li«TMDb«r,  18U. 

CMTRltTt. 

nca  of  th«BMmnaii  aad  WBtrsBit  Brans, 

AoatCTLTVEAL  PBODVCTfl,  (tf  OoTTOK.  |O0AR- 

To»Ar»  o.  Ilr.Mr.  OiAixa.  Natal  SToace,  et«.. 
etc  — M  A'tvrACTUKci :  detailed  accoonta.  tta- 
tljtic'  »nd  history  of  all  liranchc'.— lHTEa.'<iAL 
lMrRo%  i.>ir"«T»  :  complete  titati«tlc!<  of  Bail- 
KoAt>*i.  refults.  profit expenses,  co^t-  ndviin- 
tage».  mile!»  in  proje(  tif>n.  con>truclion.  com- 
pleC4-d,  etc  :  I'ianlc  Il'i.id^,  Caniil.-,  Naviga- 
tion, etc  —StltiwticM  of  llralth  and  Dittattt. 
JtTtalth  and  Progrt9»  I  rtUlit  f  condition,  tehitii 
tmd  Useka ;  Slate  Lawi,  and  Statistick.  »iaH- 
0gtmtmt  &md  amelioration  of  i/at  rry. — uri^in. 
AiMary.  mtd  de/tmet$  •J  atmtty  and  $Uuft  iH$ti- 
Mum;  Um  valuable  treatMM  ef  Hamrra. 
Bammowd,  Daw,  OB  daf«rjt«le.;  Oommcc 
«r  the  Socth  ood  Wnr  la  all  of  He  ailaatc 
partioutars.  etc..  together  with  an  hiatorieal 
and  fiatiKtical  sketch  of  eacA  ef  Ike  tMti  and 
ciltft. — the  domtitie  and fnrtign  trade,  rttour- 
Cf.  mijfiu/'ii' f ri/  't.  etc  .  of  the  United  Stales — 
theC>-«si  ■*  K>  ri        from  17',»*i.  » itli  the  coSJ- 

rUTTl-  STATl'IK'  or  TIIK  ^  ('»  1850. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE, 
nedlcal  Dc^MrtHMSt* 

T^,«  S«.-.nJ  Anno^  OotOMof  LtctaiM  Ib  tUi  dafertflMBl 

eneusa*  till  tk*  ftnt  of  di*  corjin;  March. 
pACt  r.  Kru,  li.  D..  PriBcit>l«»  »n<l  Pru  ttr.,  .,f  Sarfory. 
jeaa  M.  Wtnem,  m.  D.,  Otouthei  »ad  Um  PWm**  of 
Wmbm  •b4  Cwum. 

A  H.  f»i  --11  Ki>m,ia. D., SuTK^f il  (It. (I  TithA  iri  al  .Kn»'.ot»y 

mad  fhni  lgr. 
yf.  K.  Ii,.wu»u,  M.  D..  Iti»lituU»  Mul  Pr»rt»f«  of 


S§  Ctmp-rt.,  lTe»-OrUm$t 

PSAXMia  M 

WRtehee.  Jewelry,  DiammidR, 

QtU  Pirn*,  rime  Cmtlerf,  Canet,  UmWaU§, 

QUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 
FAHS,  OPERA  OLA88K8,  PORTE  MUNHAIU, 

Drttii»g,  Liqueur,  Work,  Jewel,  OImw  ami 

Odtur  Caera,  and 

FINE  FAiNCY  ARTICLES. 


WTLKIN8' 
Palrat  Pnenmntic  Fine  Kettle. 

The  advantnges  of  thi«  arrangement  over 
common  kettlei',  are  af  follow*  : 

It  luakeH  double  tlie  (inantltr  of  (more 
uniform)  sugar  in  the  hanie  time.  It  n  quiro« 
but  half  tbo  fuel,  and  one-third  the  DWubtr 
of  handfl  for  ita  management.  II  la  mora 
simple,  and  coeU  lea*.  It  beila  at  a  waeh 
lower  temperature,  aad  la  wall  adapt**  ^ 
nm.y\tt^  aMlaaaaa  lato  amap> 

It  la  afeetad  aa  aa  ovapantlag.  aoaatatwt- 
toa.  and  flnlshina  paa,  la  awiaaatlwi  wHli 
Wilk1ns\  or  any  other  etarlllcfa.  The  oae  oa 
the  estate  of  W.  M.  Lam)   i!i  i*  eapabl* 

of  maliing  6.000  lbs.  of  r-ug  ir  at  a  •trike. 

See  the  March  nunil>er  of  Dc  Uow'«  Review, 
and  for  other  particular*  address  W.  P 
Wilkins,  Kni:!"' '  r,  Opclousns  ;  or  Simon 
Richard.  Opelcu«ai.  who  manufactures  tho 
Pneumatical  part  of  the  K>ttli':  or  Mes.^r.^, 
Ilolubaiy  4t  Fowler,  Boiler  makers,  fiaronne- 
street,  ll«w<Oilaaaa,  who  ooaatnMt  tho  Kot* 


rM.POW(*B«M.  D..Grn«nl  and  Spuria]  Anatoinjr. 
mi  LrnMLrr,  M.  D..  ChcmMtry  ai^<1  Vhnnnacy. 
iT.  BaioM,  M.  D.,  D»inc<ii»i«U.T  ..f  Aiunomy. 
Ikt  AaaliiwiMd  ronn  will  !>••  "(■'■o»<i  f  .r  "tii.t.  nt«  .;a  th« 
ftM  l^dav  of  0(t»b«r. 

A  fcO  PAlimimmrf  Cmrru  of  L»rtur««  wUl  b*  jiT«n  lb* 
ri«fr«o««,  eommttdog  abo  on  Um  ant  ll«*V«rO«UAar. 

pMofrttrh  lr»i^«K.r«M;  »Utrl(iikikaflS«t $8 ;  D»- 
Mctwv  t»  k<t  (!0  .  GrAdnsUoa  fe*  Its. 

QovJ  tr^rl  ijui  U  obUiiwd  in  Ik*  eltj  at  frmi 
ai  pm  WMk.   Fartkar  ialonmti'  n  tn»y  tx-  obtit  i:>  J  Nt  »J 

J.  B.  LWDSLElf,  M.  i/*M». 


Jam  ■LUIS  f«r  PI 

The  undersigned  ofT' r-  lii^  rTi(  .  s  to  the 
planters  of  Loui-ian.i.  in  nuikin):  improre- 
ment.-«  in  (jri.'t  Mill.',  dre'sin^  llie  j>tonei  on 
a  new  plan.  InTcnted  hy  Mr  (!aiiu>  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  enjrnges  to  make  nny  mill  ;rriiid 
at  leant  double  the  usual  <)ii:iiUily.  in(  In  liti); 
even  patent  mills,  and  niuk<'  <''m>1  niul  (iiio 
meal.  He  cuts  hiji  furrows,  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  pulished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  tliau  any 
other. 

lIorae»M]U8  attached  to  a  good  raaainf 
gear,  are  wanasted  by  him  to  griad  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  eoeh  hotaa  power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportloB. 

If  BO  iatlafcctkm  glrea,  ao  pay  exacted. 

8.  WOLFF. 

Tcrrat  — Steam  Mills.  ('olr>gne  Stone.  $M  ; 
French  Burr-8tone«,  per  inch  diameter; 
small  Horse-MUls  leaa.  Orders  maybe  (^ent, 
|nat*paid,  to  the  cAao  of  Ma.  Dm  fiow'a 
Bxvtiew. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobarco  Partor«» 

eOUMISSIO:*     A»D     rOH"  AKOIMJ     .Mi:llt  HAMS, 

No.  23  Commcrciai  riacc,  Nac-Orleans. 

DR.  OlOERO  BAAKKKf 

Office,  8S  UmoMirut,  New-OrlMM. 

tfr-  Da.  Baakke  will  pay] 
tioattoBoopnettoa. 
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Qlgricnl.  JmpUmente. 

"IfcDOWEI.L,  Ja.,  k  CO.,  Com- 
atI  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer> 
cbanti,lf«.  18  Povdraa-street,  New 
Oflaaaai        1.  MoOowcu^  im, 
B.  B.  Bblu 

/^Ba  W.  ilZBa— Atrriealtorml 
VT  WatchoOMi  oorner  of  Magazine 

oodPoydras  atreeto,  Now  OrU^ans. 

A  LFRED  MUNKOe  It  Co»  One 
jtX  Price  Clottilag  mi  FomishlDg 
atoio,  M  Maiaiipo  al^syowOikaiw. 

rpHOMAS  C.  PAY  AN'   &  Co., 
X  Manufacturers  unii  \\  liole«a]e 
and  Retail  Dealers  In  Clotbini^,  No. 
11)  Canal-StM  betw&en  Chartres  and 
OM  Levee-streetA,  Now  Orleans. 

Mantifectorr—Llltfll  it  P!ijun,311 
Broud-.-lri'Li,  S'cwark,  N.  J. 

T7^  JACOBS,  Dag^ucrr  ;  ,  [  o  Por- 
Lj9  trait  Clallery.  No.  lU  Ctkuip-st^ 
New  Orleans.  ArtiKts  supplied  with 
e\ery  article  used  in  tlio  Daguerro- 
otypo  art,  at  .New  Vork  pr:ces. 

rpHOMAS  L.  WHITE,  O  Quial- 
1  ati«et,N«wOrleMW,BaQkKlk>r 
MMl  Btattoaer.  Iaw,  lledloRl,  Mis- 
eeUuMOtt  Md  flehool  Booka,  Wri- 
Itog  Mid  Wn»pliig  Pap«r,  Quilla, 
Btael  ^ew,  ud  ft  gtoenl  aaaortment 
Of  Blank  Booka. 

■pRANCIS  FABRE  &.  CO.,  T^iix- 
V  iunabic  Clothing  EatabUsbmoit, 
Wholcsnie  and  Ke«ai],flB  Magattne- 
etreei,  New  Orleans. 

•pvODVNS  k  CO.,  No.  38  Camp- 
±J  St..  N.  O. ;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
MempiiM.  1'  nn. ;  No.  48tf  Maln-at., 
Ix)uiavilio,  ky.  Stock  for  sale  at 
each  Hooie. 

TOHK  BALL.  M  GnifteMtreet, 
€l  !f«vOrtetiia,PnbI!8her  and  Im- 
porter of  Theoloi^icn!  Piiblicatkjw, 
N.  B.  All  the  f  tnndard  Liierature, 

both  Fort'im.  nii  1   \.vi  .  i can,  con- 
stantly OD  hund,  nt  rnudcralu  prices. 

OHBRMAN  it  PIEBBON,  Faall- 
O  ionable  Qotbtng  tnd  Fanildk> 
tOf  Store,  Ho*  1  Uagixlna^t.,  corner 
Oiiial*fllnei.  Trnnka,  Carpet  Bags, 

Valises,  and  Indla-Rnblx-r  (iood*. 
C.  P.  Mhbkma^w.      W.  M.  ri£KKo?». 

T  S.  CL.AKK,  Dentist,  corner  of 
cJ  •  Canal  and  Beronne-«it?.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  Now  Orleans. 

T    B.  8TSBL,  Dooksollcr,  Sta- 
tj  •  tloner,  and  Publisher,  No.  GO 
Camp-at^  New  Orleana.  Sta- 
tionery, School  Kookis,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical.  Litorarv,  ami  Selen- 
tlflc  Worku,  ftt  Nortlu'rn  piiblislRT*' 
prices,  ty  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  Tow  prices. 

QCOTT  &  PF-ARING,  Manufac- 
O  tiirer*  of  Fa<hionable  dothlns;, 
rnrnt<r  uf  Old  Ijevee  and  Ctoal-ft., 
New  Orleans, aadSS  KaMBHlioet, 

New  York. 

T  8.  KNAPP.  Dentist,  No.  16 
fJ  •  Baronne-sireel,  New  Orleana. 

T  E.  MAYO,  Siir^'oon  Dentist, 
*' '  Beronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
87  Roltoa  to  J.  a  B.  Da  Bow. 

\r  C.  rOLGER  ic.  CO.,  Wbole- 
11  •  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trunk  Dtore,  17  and  19  Old 
l^vce,  corner  of  Customhoose-st., 
N.  Orieaaa.  Boya*  OoUilag,  Plan- 
tation  OMhlag,  et& 

T   E.  CURRAN,  Rooksollcr  nnd 
fj  •  StAtionor,  No.  W  Ciimp-ftrepl, 
New  Orleana.           Hchonl  Rooks, 
Stalloaery,  VVriiina;  I'.nper,  Kiivel- 
<i|><^*.  Inks,  Psnfl,  Kl.mk  Itouks.  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Table.    His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  emblMM  every 
thing  In  tho  SMttODailf  W  Bebool 
T«aoMn*  liaa* 

IHrnggists. 

T>  LOUIS  MASSEY,  WtiolesaJe 
A  •  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  (iravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Irapnrter  of 
F.nirlish,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  MedicUMCw 
All  articlfis  wamatecl.  at  Mililf  1  tA 
be  returned. 

Commis.  i!lfrrfian!5. 

/"I  BURKE  Jt  CO.,  Cotton  Pac- 
VT«  tors,  Agenu  for  E.  Carver  iL 
Co.*s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  115  Canal- 

St.,  State  House  Sq.,  Now  Orleans. 

Carpels,  0l)0e0,  S^c, 

N.  Mi)RRI.>;ON,  Wholesale 

9  J'l  ut^^iai^  lilitl  |'*'»U«r  lU  i  clIuiBf 

Oils,  Glaaa,  Dye  Stuib,  PefAamerr, 
kc^  No.  IB  M^aalneslioet,  Now 

Orleans. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CoUon 
O  Factor,  No.  117  OeoUBOMtnet, 

New  Orleans. 

A    BBOUBBBAtTicCO.,  Import- 
l\m  era  and  Dealers  In  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  Slc^  No.  33 
Chartrettlt««t,  Hew  Artiniiit. 

T  R.  HVRNB  it,  CO.,  Cotton 
f  J  •  Factors,  No.  8B  Oniil^lioei, 

New  Orleans. 

TTENRY  BONNARLE,  WkolO- 
XX  sale  Druggist,  No.  37  Tekoop}* 

toulaa-slreet.  New  Orleans. 

/^BtrrBITDEN    k,  DAMERON 
vy  umwniimarpetini7,  oii  cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  r;   i  Is  i!Q 
Chartres-st,,  and  27  Cuklotnhouse- 
street,  New  TTritana 

TTTRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  k  CO., 
V  V  Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-et.,  New  Orleans. 

T7»  P.  DUCONttK,  Druggist,  Im- 
i?  •  porter  of  French  and  Engllah 
Chemiicals,  39  Chartre^-st.,  N.  O. 

TOBN  M.  GOULD,  Dealer  in 
O  Boota,  Hhoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magaiioe-fftreet,  N«w  Ottaana. 

riHERRY,  HENDERSON  k,  CO., 
\J  Cotton  and  Tobacco  I'meton,  No. 
60  Magazine-street,  Mew  Orieona. 

0.  W.  Cherry,  Mainbhla,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.B.1lam, 
Eastport,  Mlaa. 

rpHuMAS  RANKIN.  Retail  and 
X  riaiiLition  Druggist,  corner  of 
Oiinp  and  Poydras  street*,  N.  0. 

nniREBLL  A  BATBS,  Mannfao- 
X  tnran  awl  Daalen  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  I^vee, 

rpii6.MA9  L.^NGRIDGE,  Wboie^ 
X  sale  Dnu^tat,  Ho.  17  OuuM., 

New  Orluans. 

■™SDICK  k.  OOMPANT,  Cora- 
X*  aUnlaa  Marebante  and  AgentR 
for  Allen  k  WelUh  Boston  Lino 
Packets,  Crescent  City  l  ine  New 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia Paeketa,  S7  Oamp^tcoat,  N.  0. 

A  RMBTROirO,  HARRIS  k  CO., 
A^QoBMil  Oomnilaaioo  and  For- 
wanilnff  Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
thePadile  Mail  steamship  Compunr 
fh>m  New  Orleans  to  Catifornia  and 
Oregon.   Office,  No.  43  Natcbeac-sl., 

CVWr  VflMHa 

T  SYME  At  Co..  1^1  Canid  street, 

and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  Meciicincs, 
Chemicals*  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Medieloes,6wedista  Iieechee, 
PeffOoMfj,  olOi,  Now  Orloaaa. 

(Trtrriancs. 

TT   R.  BEACH,  UialilaBa  Car- 
MjL»  Titme  Repoiltorx,  19  OhoiuIo- 
lai«l„  Union  Row,  Now  Orlaaaa. 

T)KKT,  SIMMS  k  CO.,  Importers 
1  and  Wholesale  Dealers  In  Dry 
Good*,  2j  Magazine-st.,  N.  O. 

FTENDERSON  k.  OAIMBB,  45 
11.  Canal-sL.,  N.  O.,  Inpoiiers  and 
Dt<alors,  WholoMlO  and  Betail,  in 
Barthen  Waro,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britanala  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Tahio 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  lo  order 
In  (be  b^  maaaor. 

-VrORTH  BROTHERS  k  CO., 
11  Imonrterj  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Ijry  Goods,  corner  of  Mnam- 
zine  and  Common  sli..  N.  Orl.-ans. 
Fartners — 11.  North.  \V.  ILNoStu, 
\.  DuTiiiL,  E.  U.  Smkdks. 

—  —  3, 

T  H.  ASHBRIDCE  A  CO.,  Coin- 
fj  •  mission  and  Forwarding  Mur- 
chanti,  U7  Camp -l.,  N  :  w  Orleans. 
AgenUfor  New  Vurk,  i'lilladelphia, 
aod  Baltimore  Lino  of  Tackeu. 

.  ij  i^cd  by  Google 
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r  •  mora,  WkolsMle  mad  EeUil, 
No.  13  OMililii  New  OrlMUM, 


Dry  CtootU 
■id  EeUiL 


JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  «t  CO^ 

"  lin[)ort*rs  ami  WIkiIchbIi*  Dual- 
f  r»  ill  Ury  (iooUi,  47  Camp-* tree t. 
New  Orieans. 


NILES  it  CO^  CincinDfttI,  Ohio, 
MaaufactnrerB  of  EogliiMi  8u- 
gmr  Mills,  iu^  k«,  BouUMB 
Ad&mi,  Agenu,  No.  •>  OmitoNL, 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer. 
\Vhole»nle  and  Uftail  Dealer 
IB  French.  Loglish.  atxl  (H-riiiaii 
Tbjr*,  Bud  Fancy  Gimds,  C.ini!>9, 
BniabM,  Perfum'>rv.  fcc„  Nn. 

N«wOr!o:;a^ 

^aruitarc. 


CfLINT     JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  BeUll  Dealen  in  Cabinet 

Piiraittire,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Mos^ 
and  Hair  Maltreseoa,  Curled  Hair, 
H.-itr  <;ioth,  Varniata,  No.  46  and 
4d  i^jyal-«t^  New  Orleooa. 


SAMPSON'  Ic  KEEN,  Wholesale 
aud  li'.-tail  Dtaleni  in  Furniture, 
Chaira,  Muilrt"i<)>3,  lx>(>kinirGla»sea, 
Hair  Clolli,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  itc. 
No.  57  fiioevill«-att  balwMMi  Gliar- 
mmtnl  Bflftf  tifc,  N.  g 

©libera. 


RHALLI(Oa,GUdM»No.48 
•  Oual^L,  Kuw  OrlMMi  keep 

i  IM^  Afram MMCtOMBl oTafl 

ktoda  «r  LooklDff 


Grocers  ^  i^ti^^®^*^^- 


EJ.  HART  k.  Co.,  79  Tchoapl- 
•  toolaa-ttreet.  N.  O.,  \\rbolesale 
Dealers  in  Groccnca,  Wines,  Li- 
anion.  Teas,  Spic«s,  4cc^  Salpbato 
Qainioe,  and  Stapta  Dnin  bjthe 
BMBkaf*  or  Oaie,  Colnuuri  Pitent 
UBdolatorj  Corn  MilL 


ITTLEJOIIN  &  HENDERSON, 
r Whotamile  Crucors, No.  06  Ua^ 
J  tor.  NatclMi,  N.  O. 

.  LtTTLSJOBIf.  ai4M.  RsimMOK. 

G\  OODKICH  tc  CO..  rSuccpssor! 
ITto  Jtfaliby  Sl  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
Grocers  and  ComtnlMion  Mer- 
27  and  39  Common-atiMt, 
Orieans.  Joaw  C  OooBUca, 
HsmiT  L.  GooMucSi  Lma*  Me* 
Kmnrr. 


i 


O  N  A  S  PICKLES,  No.  S  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoapltoolaa- 
New  Orteane,  dealer  In  Cog 


61%  Km 
WebatefVWbM  Bit- 


(iianii  Ohcny  BrudT,  PeMh  BnDdr, 


AOARRIBRE,  Importwor 
•  French  Winea  and  Brandies. 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc  No.  8S  Old 
L«?ee  ■tiMCt  New 


QLARK,  DAY  t  FTAI'FFril, 
lO  DonliT*  in  Hardware,  iron,  and 
Nuil*.  Tin  Plate'*,  C'o|)por,  lie,  tcc^ 
corner  Canal  and  Magaxine  StfeetSf 
New  Orleans.  AgeuU  tu 
Portable  Saw-Mills. 


R RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlerr, 
Iron,  Steel,  Olla,  Paiati,  NaUa»  Axae, 
Hoee,  T^aee  Oludna,  lee. 


PRIESTLEY  it  BEIN,  N<M.  8B 
and  91  Camp^  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  HwdwaraiiTItt  Plate, 
IrooiAa.  A|Mto(brManaflwturers 


of  Bhtet  MiloROopper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  OaBt>Ir(m  Ptpee. 


W'.M.  B.  McCUTCHON  k  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery*  lus.,  jfo.  Si  OMnp^L,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  k.  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tciionpltou- 
los-st,  N.  O.  Ilanlvvare,  Cullery, 
Iron,  Steel.  Natl«,  CiistinRH,  Chain"*, 
Aiirhurn. Cordii;^!',  Axe«,  Hoes.  Mill- 
stones, (.rindstonrs.  I'ainK  <  >ili, 
Oakom,  Tar,  Pitch,  gi.um,  «cc  ,  t^c. 


BRAND,  ADA.M.S  &.  Ci  >.,  W  hole- 
sale  und  Retail  I)-  ali  rs  in  l\,r- 
eixn  and  Domestic  lliir  lwiLrc,  In  ii. 
fteel.  Nails,  t^hip  Chandlery,  atc, 
53  Uhl  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 

for  the  siile  of  the  colebn^ed  Ten* 
ncssuo  Iron,  now  manaflMtond  hf 
Woods,  Stacker  itOo. 


§atM. 


n .\  N  N  E  Y  Sc  CO.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  CafW,  Straw 
Goods,  and  L^mbreUns,Now«7 
mooret.,  New  Orleuub 


Havmt  iFtmnsliing. 


WHEELER  It  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Houro  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  C'litoin- 
house  and  Old  Levei'  ytrt'i  tj.  S.  < ). 
Bru»lirH,  Brooms,  W  o«xl  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Rritnnnin  Wan-,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Wan-.  Tablo  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  4tc  Importers 
of  F'rench  and  GenniB  Fmsj  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  ttc. 

O.  8 AM, AY  fc^COi 

Hounc  Furui-itlin? 
Store,  ami  Manulur-  |<*^' 
tory  of  all  kinds  of  — 
work  in  Tin,  Hheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-»t.,  comer  of  GIrod, 
Branch  of  tlio  Gno^y  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydra"  »t..  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  o.  Jij^  Has  in  store  a 
large  oj^surtinent  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Onlaii  CkwUng, 
Parlor,  and  Ofllee  fltovMi  Bperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  CampheiMi  flplfU 
Gas,  AleohnI,  &.c.,  k.c. 


Cuifliis  leaded.  Grates 


itc^  tLC^  at  reduced 
wHIi  lUepalflb. 

2 


prices 


set, 
and 


Jnsurancc  Companica. 


MUn-AL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
FIRE  INSl'RANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  PWMtOfr 
ace,No.38Canip-atnN.O.  BneloeH 
conflned  to  Life  Insureape  Perma- 
nentFundtfaoOyOOO.  lUeOorapanr 
b  prepared  to  estectatn  appUeatloos 
ftjr  Intoraaee  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Nfwoes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  established  bv  the  Board. 

TarsTKEs. — John  lf:i.':iii.  Maun- 
sel  White,  Rotjert  J.  W  ard.  Isaac 
Johnson.  . Ino.  Jill  WaUor.  Peter  Con- 
rey.  jr.,  famii.  l  Stewart,  Henry  8, 
Buckner,  John  .s.  Alli'«>ii,  Wm.  E. 
Leverlch,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustee'*.  John  Ha^an.  Provident 
of  the  C^>rnpany.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  i'resident.  H. G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  K.  L.  (;oold,  Attorney. 
Richani  Oein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  proflUdlirUied 
the  poUqr  holden 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  Now  Orleans.  Capital, 
5200.000.  J.  .M.  Lapeyre.  Pres.i  Jenl ; 
J.  Tuye*.  Sec'y.  Thj-»  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  ail  premiums 
paid. 


Tc.  POOLEY  it  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  unrs  t<j  John  Hunt.)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  YanU  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  itoMl^NtW  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


NEVFION  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard.  147  Custom- 
hoii«Mj-*ilreet,  between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  F'rontices.  Water 
Tables,  Htops,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  he^ 
ftunlsiied  and  put  up  atehortiioUce, 
■ad  OB  tlM  meal  reaeonabto  tanns. 


w 

leone. 


U.  T.  MAYO,  Muale  Store, 
N«k  5  Ctanp^lntti  K««  Or- 


^otarics. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
mlMioner  of  Deeds  ftir  Tarioas 
states.  BtCBAU  BumUM,  Ad- 
juster of  ATengeti  18  CMnpebect, 
New 


ACHIAPELLA,  NoUrr  Public, 
•  No.  39  F.Kdiange  AUey,  near 

Conti-stroet,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


]paints,  $^z. 


SH.  TODD  k.  Co.,  Dealers  In 
•  Patela.  Oils.  Glaae,  Bmehea, 
Varnishea,  Gold  Lea^ Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Pine  Colors  and  Tools,  Am.,  kt. 
Mo.  W  Magutnoiitreet,  N.  O. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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T  EHDE  &  KREBS,  Bool  andj 
Shoe  JDttkers,  No.  27  St.  Charles- 1 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  t 
Brogans,  for  gen  lie  men's  wear  aud 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 

M        LI  Iv      Vr     u«    DUX^Lj    Ob  W/>f 

XX  Manufacturers  and  Doalan  in 
Saddlerr  mod  Saddlery  Want  Mb. 
IS  OuMMtTMii  Jf  «w  Orlaaiw. 

QEWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
0  of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  New  Orleans. 

0teaimilyt|i9. 

TOHN  M.  CFIII.Tt.^N,  AttOIMf  at 

tf  Law,  New  Orleans. 

-DEBBE  k,  OO^Wab  13  OM  hvne- 
X>  au,  N.  0.,  Oaaian  la  Wooden 
Ware,  Corda|%  AgrteOltaral  bnplo* 

ments,  &e. 

'  1  *C« A.<  1 0  /\  «^  1/       1  *  »  »         |\     r*  ,'\  1^  0 

±  MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
—Mexico— Meteor— Yacht.  Harris 
at  Morgan,  No.  79  Tchoupitovlw^ 
If.  0.  TbaM  ttmamm  imn  Mew 
OiImm  Mml*«e«Uf. 

T  D.  B.  DsBOW,  Attomev  and 
0  e  OooaaaUor  at  LaW|  M.Orlaaaa. 

"XT  U,  IVTf  Allonif  at  LaWf 
V  e  MiawOriaaaab 

illisccilancons. 

/  ^  TINS  ic  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
vX  N.\(;HAN.  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  aod  tfporting 
Articles,  No.  •  Oanalilwal,  Mew 

Orleans. 

TTt  BRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  (Sad 
i?  •  Geaaral  Ooauaarelal  Agent. 
Offlce  No.  4S  OommoB-atraet,  cor. 
of  Magazine.  : 

T.VMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Cointnit- 
(i  aion  Merchant,  and  Agent  of  the 
U.  8.  Mall  Stoanuhlp  Company,  for 
Harana,  Cbaffreai  K07  West,  Char- 
leatoD,  and  Neir  York.    Days  of 
MUlnf  ^IDtli  Mid  SSCh  of  Mcb 
montfi.  K0.9S  Mipilimlwami. 

OriMMU. 

0tcaiD  ($O0b0. 

TTPHOL8TERY  AND  PAPER 
U  Hangings.  JOS.  BTTBR,  No. 

16  Camp-9t.,  New  Orleans. 

rp LIFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  2.3 

±  Canal-street,  Now  Orlaanai  by 
Oapt.  A.  W .  Tufts. 

TOHN  IIAY.MAN  &  CO.,  Dealers 

#  1     {n    T  1  m  a     f^Atna»nt     K'irA  Mri^W 
fi^     lla   Lsllut?')  \>viUC;IiW  r  irc  i>ric&^ 

and  Building  MatcriiUs  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,  Pitch,  and  Roain, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.  Afaata 
for  the  Newark  T  iBIt.  Ilartlir,  aart 
Cement  Oompsoy. 

No.  88  MavSiM^L,  M.  Ortaaaa 

"Vr    MARACHE,  Dealer  In  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cidir,  in  cfuk, 
barrel,  nnd  bottle,  wholesale  oiid 
retail.    Nos.  10  and  21  MaSTiUe- 
street,  New  Orleans. 

HCcCLURE  &  SAUNDERS. 
1t1  Wholesale  D«al«ra  ia  Slntw 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  MumIm  H  . 
op  lUira,  New  OrkMoa. 

QUELDONfc  POTTER,  Paper 
0  Warehouse,  57  Cam p-flt..  Whole- 
sale Denlers  in  Paper,  of  every 
(lescri])tiun,  Play  in;,'  and  Printing 
Cards,  i'riniiog  Ink,  etc. 

QHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
0  Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
ail  forma  of  Hemla  or  Rupture. 
The  Tr^ls^  Is  foriud  OD  the  true 
principlea  of  aomanTt  aad  dUfers  in 
principlo  of  aattoa  Ima  all  others : 
it  wlU  baar  dliaeUy  oa  Iba  baralal 
ring,  aad  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hemla  under  the  atost  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  In- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.   It  is 
alsu  an  eirectiial  |>reventive  ajrainst 
rupture  where  there  are  any  ?ynip- 
loms  of  prwliBposition  to  it.  To 
guard  ai(ain«t  imiin'sitiuii'j,  the  pro- 
prietor has  Cducl  ii!o<l  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  lo  furnish  the  Uemedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  office, 
No.  70  !^t.  Charles-sl.,  N.  Orleans. 

0^  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  stale  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  Inches 
around  tho  hips. 

*«*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  these  need  be  00 
Ihac  of  atiaafnlalloBi  with  aU  lu 
hamna 

T7I  8EIGN0URET  it,  00^  Up- 
X?  •  bolslery  and  Fonitora  Ware- 
bouse,  lil  Roy  al-atnMltII*0.  COD- 
•tan^jr  on  hand  a  faoanl  aaaort- 
■tantof  rich  Hoaaabold  ParBttON. 

TORN  M'KEE,  Rlank  Book  Man- 
tf  ufacltirer.  and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, G8  Oamp-st.,  New  Orleans. 

JL  TYLVR,  n  Camp.«treet, 
S2J»  New  Orleans,  Manufacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds nnd  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plats  made 
over. 

Wutchos  and  Jewelry  of  every 
descripiioti,  Ciiwrks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A  T  hfn  roiintfintlv  on  Y^nnd 
a  great  variety  of  \V:itchf!s  .Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commiaaioa  can  be  sold  rary 
low.  Strangm  and  oUian  ara  fo- 

amine  the  goods. 

Ill  I'll  t  r  n  1*  a 

UJuIlIjvB. 

-^rOUNO  &  CO.  flate  Nelson  .A. 
X   Vuutig^  I inportrrn  and  Dealers 
in  Jewulry,  Fiue  Walcbcii,  Silver 
Wnre,  Fancy  (Joods,  fcc.,  tc,  No. 
8  Camp-8lrcet,  New  Orleans. 

Tl  r  E  L  L  V  I  L  L  E  k.  CO.,  Man- 
ItJ.  ufacturcrs  and  Iraporters  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  &c.,  Gold  and  Silvrr 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  dec.,  21 
Cktniv^t .  iinil  ILi  C^inftl-Rt^  N. 

CT"  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
lo  Exchange. 

V  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jav- 
abyt  carefully  rspalrsd  and  war- 
laalad.  Oflea  ir  Maidao  Laaa— 
HaftQlhelaiy  111  Aatt7-«n  K.  7. 

OPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
0  Pittoburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish OoaL  Ofllaa»MalB  Pofdcaa* 
atiaoti  Maw  Ortoaaa. 

CHARLESTON. 

ri  EO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
VT  Clothier,  Wholesale  aad  Retail, 
S79  KlaraL,  oi>poalla  ttia  Mawhants* 
Hotal,  Ohariaatoii.  . 

■pRESCO  PAINTINQ  aodCaoeial 
1?  House  Decurntlogi  Darigaa  fkr* 

nlsbed  free  of  charge. 

J    M.  EASONJc  BROTHFJl, 
Cl  m  Ifanufttclurers  of  Steam-En- 
gines  and  Machinery,  Columbus 
and  Nassaa  ita.,  Charleston,  8.  C 
J.  M.  Extort.         T.  D.  Easo<<. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL.— Boa^ 
ii.  wrisht    Jaaay,  OolaaMa. 

184L 

TTT   J.  JACOB  I  Ic  SON,  Impor- 
T  V  •  ters  and  Dealers  In  Foreign 
and  DomesUe  Dry  Goods,  931  King* 
siraat  Modarata  ralaa  and  IbtwI* 

ai^lj  one  price.  Charleston. 

T    F.  CHURCH,  Hoiue  and  Ship 
tJ  •  Plumber,  No.  20  H road -.» tree i, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe.  Sheet  Lead. 
Bloak  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  aad  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  aad  flkawer 
Baths.  Washstands,  Ite. 

tJT  Every  descriptioo  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraallea  fhmished, 
aad  put  up  in  the  meet  atiproved 
manner.        Orders  ft-om  the  conn- 
try  promptiv  attended  to.  Pojrn's 
celebriiled  COOKIN(;  RANGES. 

1    Cy  HYDRUSTATIC  DKDS,  for 

'  Invalids. 

WJ  STEKI.Il,  FASHIONABLE 
VY  •  UATIEB,  831  KiacMat, 
Ohailaatoa,  1. 0. 

TRON  FOUNDRY.-C.  WERNER, 
X  comer  of  State  and  OombairiaBd 
streeu.  CasUags  of  Matala.  Plala 
1  and  OraamaaUf,  aad  •f0nrdiMrtp> 
tion  oT  llaek  aad  WUiaaMltlii* 
Wofk  aneatad  wtlh  dlspi^  and 
la  a  wotfeaaaltke  maooer.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  th^^ 
North,  or  ia  Eoropo,  can  be  pro- 

yOBN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
0  ber  in  Silka,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
Laea  Gooda,  RIMova,  Ite^  Mo.  U7 
Moattnrat,  Obariaaloa. 

0  OOTB  OABOUMA  flTAIMBD- 
Q  tnaii  Warka  and  Traaaparent 
Wtodoir  Rmda  Faetofy,  186  Kiog- 

rn\T.-A  Charleston. 

^  kju,^  jd  by  Google 
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iHT.  L— THE  HISIOEY,  COiNDITm  m  EESOURCfiS  OF  CANADA.* 

BXTKNT  OW  fHI  OOUHTBT — ^KAKLY  BttfQBT  UMDSR  THK  FBSNCH — TUB 

PROVINCE  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE  ENOLTSH— CANADA  UNDER  "  RWr 

SPONSIDLE    GOVEFtNMKNx"  OKOORAPIIIC  AL    DIVISIONS,   CLIMATK  AND 

BOIL  ANIMALS  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  AMOUNT  AND  CIIAIi  X  TMR 

OF  THK  POPULATION — AORICULTCRE — ^MANCrACTURES  AND  SiUri'lNU — • 
XZPORT8  AlID  IMPORTS — ^INTIRIIAL  IMPROVlllllllB^-BRyBHOB  AMD 
FUBUO  DSBX0 — BAiraa^lDUOATIOll,  RTO.  W0» 

f  Toe  British  possessions  on  this  c  ^ntinont  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  North  America  ;  occupying  au  area  of  some  2,300,000 

Snare  miles,  a  space  twcKlhirds  as  large  as  that  covered  by  the  whole 
£urope.  Hiese  territories  He  immediately  north  of  the  United 
States,  including  eastwardly  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Breton 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  nrt  l  extending  on  the  west  to  the  possessions 
of  Russia.  This  immense  area  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  New- 
foundland, New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  New-Britain ; 
of  which  Canada,  the  second  in  size,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
the  first  in  importance.  It  contains  about  850,000  square  miles, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separates  it 
from  the  territory  of  the  Hud«r)n's  Bay  Company ;  on  the  east,  by 
Laljrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New-Brunswiek  ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  United  States;  and  on  the  west,  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  a  line  runnla<^  northwardly  from  this  lake  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
msy^  be  represented  in  general  terms  as  lyin^  between  the  meridians 
of  57^      and  90^  west,  and  the  psraUels  of  42<>  and  52?  nortii,aiid 


*  I.  A  Historical  and  Descriptire  Accoant  itf  Brftiib  AaMrict,  bj  Hngb  Monmv 
F.  R.  8.  B.   3  Tolft.    Edinburgh.  1839. 

s    3.  The  Conqaest  of  Caoadi,  \gf  dM  MtfcM  cf    HMhd^fft."   9  Tali.  Ou|Mr  tt 
Bmthma.  Mew-York.  I9S0. 

a.  ]iale«ndMtaral»<iriteBR|^  fa  Afli«ioa,1)jlfldfl*  lUmbgrtaa.  ffiw^Tiiki 
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Stretching  about  1,300  mQes  from  east  to  west,  and  from  300  to  700 
from  norai  to  soulJi. 

Marfy  JSittory  under  Uu  /Wftcft. — l^Te  Imndred  jeaiB  before 

Columbus  readu'd  the  western  ^vor^!,  America  was  discovered  br 
Biorn  Ilertolsonj  A  native  of  Iceland;  and  Irom  thi^  time,  (1001,) 
during  two  centuries,  repeated  visits  were  made  to  its  northern  coaj»ts 
by  Scandinavian  voyagers.  Civilized  Europe,  however,  knew  not 
of  the  diaoovery.  After  the  expiration  of  that  period,  these  Scandi- 
navian Toyages  ceased,  and  thenoeforlh  North  America  was  visited 
by  no  European  until  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  when  John  Cabot,  an 
enterprising  navigator  of  Venice,  then  in  the  eniplciy  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  discovered  the  coast  of  Labrador.  iSoon  afterwards,  in 
1500,  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  of  which  Jean  Deays,  a  Frenchman,  prepared  a  map  in 
1506.  Franco  begw  now  to  take  an  interest  hi  the  new  world; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Its  king,  Francis  T.,  Verazzano,  a  Flo- 
rentine, surveyed  (1523-'-24)  nearly  all  (he  eastern  coast  of  North 
Anioriea.  In  April,  1534,  the  same  monarch  sent  out  Jacques  Car- 
tier  with  a  colony  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  unexplored  wesL  la 
July  Ibllowiog  hie  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in  the  same 
nonth  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Frendi  king.  No  settlement,  however,  was  then  made;  yet  tlua 
was  the  becrinjiing  of  the  Frenc  h  rule  in  the  province  of  Canada.  In 
October  ot  the  following  year,  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
ikr  as  the  Indian  village  of  llochelaga,  the  site  of  the  present  etW  of 
Montreal;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  European  heard  from 
the  natives  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
Iho  contests  of  Francis  I.  with  Charles  V.,  of  Germany,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  desolated  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  lOth 
century,  put  an  etfectual  stop  to  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom to  effect  a  settlement  in  Canada,  or  to  prosecute  its  discoveries 
hi  America.  But  the  spirit  of  entemiae  was  again  revived  under 
the  away  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  agpin  tSanada  was  sought  by  French 
adventurers.  Trading  companies  and  private  individuals,  eager  for 
gain,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  ;  and  this 
was  prosecuted  with  success.  P^iforU  were  now  made  to  establish 
trading  posts;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1608,  Samuel  de  Champlain^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  arrived  at  the  site  of  Quebec, 
where  he  at  once  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  west.  Sodi  was  the  origin  of  New  France^  for  so  the 
settlement  was  aflerwavr!^  designated  by  its  original  foimrlrrs. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  the  Pilgrims  made  their  landing  at  Fly- 
mouth. 

The  origui  of  die  appellation  Canada  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Spanish  **<t«ii  niuia** — Asrs  it  noihing  ;  in 
which  they  follow  an  old  Castilian  tradition  ;  according  to  whidi  the 

Spanish  visited  the  country  before  the  French,  and,  finding  no  mrnea 
as  they  had  hoped,  in  their  (Tt^fippointment  uttered  this  exclamation. 
Tlie  natives  having  caught  the  sound,  repeated  it  to  the  next  Euro- 
|>eans  who  arrived ;  and  they  took  it  to  be  the  proper  luUiun  appeL 


Ill 


Ittion  of  the  ooQitlr)r.  Tlie  derivation  is  evidently  fancilul.  OtiMto 
explanations  of  the  term  equally  improbable  are  given  by  historians. 
The  most  likely  derivation  is  that  adduced  by  Chnrlevoix  in  his 
ffistmre  de  la  JVonveUe  France,  (vol.  I.  p.  13,  ik  t;,)  who  says: 
"  D'  autres  derivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  '  Kammta^  qui  se  pro- 
BODoe  Ommadoy  el  a^iifie  mi  ohm*  i$  cabtmu,*  The  woid  tteenti 
tiien,  in  tibe  Indian  tongue,  a  collection  of  cab! us,  i.  e.  a  vilUtge;  and 
it  is  so  Qsed  in  Brandt's  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  i)» 
Mohawk  language.  The  early  discoverers  hearing  the  term  frequent- 
ly employed  by  the  iKitivo*?.  naturally  thought  it  the  name  of  the 
^untry  \  though  it  is  nut  likely  that  at  this  early  period  Canada 
mMdiilingiiislied  by  any  general  mpeUatiOB. 

tSe  founding  of  Quebec,  ttie  Fronflb  applied  themselvea  to 
«0lBBdlBg  their  knowledga  of  the  country  la  wmch  they  had  effected 
a  settlptnent.  The  main  ol^je^^ts  of  those  who  pontrolled  the  infant 
colony  were  trade  with  the  rjatives  and  ttieir  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian fiuth.  The  cultivation  oi  the  earth  wim  not  only  considered  of 
■asaadjaiy  importance,  but  waa  aUended  to  only  so  fiur  aa  was  neoea- 
wtf  to  we  supply  of  tbe  immediate  wanta  of  tiia  aettleia.  Nor  fai 
linaa  respects  did  there  afterwards  take  place  any  material  change 
in  the  policy  and  habits  of  the  colony,  until  it  passed,  in  the  following 
^ntury,  from  the  hands  of  the  French  to  the  rule  of  the  English. 
From  the  first,  Jesuit  missionaries  were  engaged  in  propagatmg  the 
Catholic  religion  among  the  Indians  of  Canada ;  and  they  received 
Mcil  aid  and  sympathy  in  tbeir  ondertakiBg  from  tlia  pioaa  and 
ahantabla  of  their  native  land.  AknA,  or  in  pairs,  agreeaoly  to  tlM 
directions  given  by  Christ  to  the  Seventy,  they  traversed  the  lone 
irildernes«?,  bearing  with  them  the  tidings  of  salvation.  In  1034,  two 
priests  of  this  order  made  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hu» 
roQj  and,  in  1041,  others  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  falls  of  St. 
Maty.  Meanwhile^  flie  Jeattit  influeooe  had  been  inereadng  in  Qva- 
A  aollege  was  founded  in  that  oity  in  1686  hj  De  Rohant, 
and  placed  under  their  control ;  and,  soon  after,  an  Ursuline  convent 
was  «»stRhlished,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  both  of  which 
were  under  Catholic  direction.  In  a  few  years  the  exercise  of  any 
religion  but  the  Catholic  was  prohibited  bv  law.  As  early  as  1GG5, 
•  koaaa  of  worship  waa  eieeted  by  father  AUonea,  near  tlw  west  end 
«f  Lake  Soperior;  and  hera  ha  preached  to  the  Indiana  In  the  Al- 
gonquin tongue. 

What  succ-ess  these  missionaries  met  with  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  readily  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives  by  their  prud^t  and 
ooneOiafeofy  oondoot;  and  to  thia  infloenoa  are  altribatable  in  no 
•maU  deffree,  \i  n  thought,  Ihe  ravages  which  ware  made  by  hostile 
Indians  during  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  upon  the  people  and 
territory  of  New-Enfjlmd.  The  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  was 
political  as  well  as  religious.  They  were  influential,  ac/^ordiTifjIy, 
m  persuading  the  native  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
JPrench  monarch.  In  167 1,  a  large  number  of  chiefs  from  the  aoniMB 
4i  th»  Miiahiiiinii,  Bed  Biw  aaSst*  l^iwrana^  awl  the  defMOai  af 


the  king  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Marjr,  and,  by  common  consent,  placed 
themselves  and  their  people  under  his  protection.  Seeking  to  extend 
thf'ir  dominions  still  farl^ier,  the  French  government  commissioned 
Mari^uette  and  Joliet,  in  1073,  to  discover  the  Mississippi.  How 
ttiAjr  did  80,  and  wh«t  advetitnrM  tliej  met  with  ia  their  deeceDt  of 
that  river  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  been  often  told 
with  eloquent  pen.  Somewhat  later,  the  French  found  their  way  by 
tea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  on  this  discovery, and  the  explo- 
ration of  Marquette,  was  founded  the  claim  which  they  subsequently 
urged  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ml^issippi  and  Ohio,  and  ail  the  territory 
lying  to  tbe  northweelof  that  region. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  diecovery  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  there  occurred  no  change  of  importance  either  in  the  poli- 
tical or  social  affairs  of  Canada.  The  Indians,  who  had  been  at  first 
annoying,  were  at  length  conciliated,  and  united  with  the  French 
against  the  colonists  ^om  England.  Few  immigrants  came  over 
from  France ;  whilst  those  who  were  already  settled  in  the  country 
were  occupied  either  as  missionaries,  in  hunting,  in  filling,  or  in  tlie 
oulti  V  u  i  n  of  small  feudal  farms.  Froni  these  Arms  their  oooopanta 
derived  just  enough  to  afford  ihcm  subsistence.  There  was  little 
prospect  of  advantage  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  laud  of  the  province  was  granted  to  subjects  by  the  king 
upon  feudal  tenure,  as  was  customary  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Gaasda.  Tracts  of  land  of  all  sises,  from  one  sanara 
mile  to  one  hundred  or  more^  were  conferred  by  the  king  on  piivate 
individuals,  and  these  were  styled  seigniories.  The  seigniors  were 
bound  to  concede  land  to  immigrants,  on  application,  on  ccmdition 
that  they  would  pay  a  small  rent  ajid  perform  certain  feudal  duties 
and  services.  On  tiie  ti^nanl's  death,  his  children  inherited  his  land 
in  equal  shares,  subjeet  to  the  same  oonditions ;  and  so,  when  the 
sdgnior,  or  lord,  deceased,  his  territories  descended  to  his  children, 
one  half  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  other  half  was  distributed  in 
equal  shares  between  him  and  hh  brothers  and  sisters.  A  seigniory 
might  be  sold;  but  the  king  was  entitled  to  onc-fifih  of  its  ptice, 
one-third  of  which,  however,  was  relinquished  in  case  of  immeduiio 
payment.  Besides  the  lands  thus  owned,  there  were  others  which 
oonslitttted  endowments  for  the  established  Catholic  Church ;  and 
yet  these  were  reserved  for  state  purposes.  All  the  grants  of  land 
made  in  Cana  ln,  wl^ile  it  contiruied  a  French  province,  were  made 
upon  this  unitorin  plan;  and  the  system  was,  very  unfortunately, 
maintained  among  the  French  population  even  afler  the  conquest 
by  the  British.  The  influence  of  this  feudal  tenure  was  highly  in- 
jurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  for  it  operated,  among  the 
French  settlers,  as  a  chedi  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  Since 
that  conquest,  however,  the  new  lands  granted  have  not  been  given 
upon  this  plan,  but  a  clear  title  has  been  made  to  the  purchaser.  It 
has  hap{>ened,  consequently,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  which 
has  been  settled  since  the  tranftferrence  of  the  province  to  England, 
has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  in  proeperity  and 
iatsinal  impiofamettt  Pmio  opinioii  has  liiiig  basn  oppoaad  lo 
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Vtum  knitA  tenvres ;  and  raeh  n  iMMr  ezitt  will,  no  'donbl,  m 
mtlj  period,  be  superseded  bj  tlties  more  in  Mocndiiiee  with  the 

progressive  ideas  of  the  nge. 

The  Province  under  the  Hule  of  the  Evglish. — From  the  hcginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  French  and  English  colonics  in  America 
•trug^kd  for  pre-eminence  in  North  America,  as  their  parent  nations 
were  doing  on  the  bettle^fielde  of  Europe.  English  villages  were 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Canadians  and  their  allies  the  Indiana, 
and  these  acts  were  retaliated  in  kind  by  the  English  colonists.  M«- 
tunl  mvasions  were  made  with  various  cnr-'-oss,  until,  finally,  on  the 
14th  ol  September,  1759,  Quebec  was  taken  hy  the  British  under 
General  Wolfe.  In  September  of  the  following  year,  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ouiada,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  formally  ceded  to  England  in  1763,  by  the  treatj  cS 
Paris.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  domination  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  During  the  continuance  of  her  power, 
France  had  ruled  the  province  with  maternal  sway.  Her  resDurcea 
and  treasures  were  spent  upon  the  colony,  and  her  best  officers  were 
acnt  ovt  to  adroinieter  the  govemineot  Yet  was  she  nntaeoessAil 
is  developing  the  hidden  resources  of  theooimlry;  for  she  had  adopW 
ed  a  policy  which,  though  kind  and  in  many  respects  beneficial,  was 
upon  the  whole  nnfitted  ^lr:iwing  out  the  •Jtrepfyth  of  an  infant  colo- 
ny. Military  governments  were  fixed  at  Moiiin  nt  Three  Rivers 
and  at  Quebeo,  upon  which,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French 
mfaiiater  of  marine,  devolved  the  administration,  dv!l  as  well  as  mill- 
tarjr,  of  the  provinoe.  A  governor  and  an  mtendant  were  the  beadi 
of  the  govemraent  Free  admission  was  granted  to  colonists  from 
every  country ;  a  policy  m'-rt^  liberal  than  that  adopted  by  other  Eu- 
ropean states,  which  then  controlled  settlements  in  America.  Com- 
merce, however,  was  fettered,  because  it  was  confined  to  chartered 
monopolies.  Popular  rights,  too,  were  wholly  nnadcnowledgcd.  All 
power  was  centred  in  the  government.  The  state  was  all,  the  peo- 
plejicthing;  and  hence,  when  the  state  fell,  the  people  passed  with- 
out a  murmur  from  the  power  of  France  to  the  control  of  her  heredl- 
tary  eneniy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  1774,  Canada  was  ruled  by 
an  English  governor  and  council,  with  Engliih  low,  administered 
adely  in  the  Sngluh  language  ;  but  from  1774  to  1791  the  provinoe 

was  governed  by  the  same  functionaries,  administering  English  trim- 
inal  hut  French  rivil  law.  In  1701,  owing  to  troubles  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  >vonnncnt,  Cuna<la  was  divM  r1  hy  the  so-called 
Constitution  Act  {:ilst  <u'o.  Hf.,  c.  31)  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower.  A  similar  form  of  government  was  established  in  each, 
hat  its  administrations  differed  in  some  partlcolara.  In  the  upper 
province,  where  the  English  colonists  were  most  numerous,  the  new 
constitution  worked  well,  and  was  not  specially  complained  of  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  in  it«^  histfiry.  In  the  lower  province, 
however,  \Uu  !  ■  the  French  settlers  were  stronger  than  th©  Eng- 
li^  the  new  arrangement  was  a  source  of  dibquict  and  turmoil 
from  iSa  fifat  matitntkuL  The  government  was  composed,  nooopdEtag 
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eleven  members  appointed  by  the  crown ;  a  legislative  council,  con- 
sisting of  15  mem!>cr>,  (afterwards  raised  to  40.)  al^o  ;ippointed  by 
the  crown  ;  and  an  assembly,  or  house  of  commons,  composed  of  50 
members,  (subsequentlv  increased  to  88,)  elected  by  the  people  of 
tkft  pdroTinoe  upon  tho  Wa  of  populfttion.  At  the  nnt  meeting  of 
tiM  aiiembly,  (De<k  17, 1792,)  it  was  found  that  35  of  its  membeie 
were  French  and  only  15  English,  a  minority  which  was  at  a  later 
period  reduceil  to  three.  Of  oour'se,  French  influence  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  assembly.  The  other  two  estates,  however,  were  tlMK 
roughly  English*  Ilenoe  arose,  alm(»t  from  the  outset,  a  moat  vto^ 
laiit  aontestioik  between  the  dlfibrant  buenehes  of  the  legSabtsfe,  Hn 
«o«wil  etriving  to  retain  the  power  with  which  k  had  ben  vested  by 
parliament,  and  the  assembly  straining  every  nerve  to  circum5$cribe  the 
privileges  of  the  council  and  governor,  and  make  itself  independent  of 
their  control.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  struggle 
from  its  oommeucement  to  the  catastrophe  in  1837,  when  Lower  Canft- 
da  brokeovt  ioto  rebeUloii.  Svffioeitto  aay,  that  theaaaembly  obtained 
bj  degrees  some  of  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  other 
eatates  of  the  government,  and  from  time  to  time  bad  its  demands 
for  increased  privilcL't"'  complied  with  by  the  mother  country,  nnd 
always  with  apparent  readiness  and  liberality.  Finally,  however, 
tired  of  concession,  the  home  goverumeut  refused  to  yield  any  fur* 
ther  to  the  Inoieasingly  damoroua,  and,  in  aome  respects,  eareaaona- 
ble  demands  of  the  assembly.  To  have  yielded  would  hare  been  in 
effect  to  have  surrendered  the  whole  government  of  the  province;  a 
step  which  England  was  not  prepared  to  take,  aTirl  ^vhicb,  coiisidering 
the  limited  rdueation  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  tli*  ir  geticral  w^ant 
of  preparation  for  self-government,  and  considering  also  the  equitable 
ri^ito  of  the  English  colooiata  who  (or  their  aneeatora)  had  settled 
hi  the  proTinoe  under  the  distinot  aaauraoce  of  being  ruled  oeeordN^ 
4»  th€  MWff  9f  England — would  not,  all  tilings  taken  into  aooooMlk 
l»vebeen  either  prudent  or  jusf.  The  assembly  refusing,  during  scve- 
ml  years,  to  make  appropriation  for  administering  the  government,  and 
persisting  to  do  so  afVer  repeated  remonstrances  from  the  mother 
eountry,  the  EngKah  parliament  pasaed  reaolutions  providing  for  the 
ourreat  oivil  exoenaea  Independent  of  and  contrary  to  the  action  of 
that  branch  of  tne  provincial  l^gtalatiire.  Rebellion  followed ;  but 
in  a  irbort  time  it  was  put  down  by  mflltaiy  £»roe,  the  power  of  fiog^ 
land  triumphing  in  the  contest. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  England,  when  matters  had  reached 
the  crisis  just  noticed,  followed  the  only  course  wMch  could  have 
preaerred  her  dominion  over  Lower  Gonada ;  yet  It  ia  equally  certain 
that  all  the  troubles  wUoh  for  so  many  years  agitated  that  province, 
were  due  to  the  unwise  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  of  1791, 
by  whieh  a  representjttive  assembly  was  estnblishpd,  The  act  was 
unwise  in  the  firet  phiee,  because,  if  the  province  was  to  be  preserved 
as  a  British  possession,  it  should  have  been  ruled  by  Eu^ish  laws 
and  in  the  English  language,  in  order  that  the  French  and  £ngliah 
InhabitMDta  nught»  hi  tuu^  have  bMone  a  united  and  hamegeneona 
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people.  The  wiiieqiieBce  of  the  coarse  wfaloh  WM  (bllowed  was  lii- 
evifeible ;  the  two  races  by  which  the  colony  was  inhabited,  faft^ing 

no  powerful  bond  of  union,  were  kept  by  the  force  of  previous  prpja- 
dices  distinct  from  and  hostile  to  each  other,  as  t}ioy  are  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  unwise,  furthermore,  because  it  was  impossible 
Ihal  an  assembly  shosea  by  a  people,  the  great  majority  4)f  whom 
mn  JP'tendi  by  deseent)  by  habite  and  by  education,  oould  aot  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  on  any  important  subject,  in  harmony  with  a 
legislative  council  composed  mainly  of  English  settlers  and  nominat- 
ed by  the  crown.  It  was  unwise,  fnuilly,  because  the  French  Cana- 
dians had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  self-government,  aud  were  at 
that  time^  if  they  are  not  now,  unfitted  for  so  important  a  trust. 
^They  were,  witbont  doubt,"  says  Halliburton,  **tbe  most  isnorani 
iahabitaats  of  a^  portion  of  America ;  but  few  of  them  oouM  eithsr 
reft<^  or  write.  They  were  even  imacqnainted  with  the  common  ope- 
rations of  husbandry,  preferring:  the  listless  idleness  engendered  by  a 
fertile  soil,  that  yielded  its  productions  without  the  aid  of  art,  to  the 
laborious  operations  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxons.  Accustomed 
to  implicit  obedience,  they  ssTed  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  yielded  their  judgment  to  (heir  leaders  and  their  ocmselence  to  their 
priests.  Yet  to  such  a  people  was  entrusted  the  power  not  only  of 
making  laws,  but  of  goveniing  tho  English.  The  f  xporicnce  of  all  ages 
wa.s  against  the  experiment  i\*>i  was  "  the  expei  ience  of  all  ages" 
&llacions  in  tliis  instance.  The  Fieuch,  though  ruled  with  a  more 
Ikan  paternal  sway,  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
home  government,  and,  as  each  demand  was  complied  with  by  the 
parliament  and  each  alleged  grievance  redressed,  became  more  and 
more  clamorous  for  still  further  concessions.  Warned  by  her  expe- 
rience in  the  case  of  Hu^  United  States,  England  treated  Canada  with 
more  mildness  thau  any  other  colony  had  up  to  lli.tt  linic  cxpe- 
rieaeed,  resigning  the  right  of  taxation,  (1788,)  though  compelled  to 
contribute  of  her  own  means  to  the  support  of  the  province,  and  leav- 
ing all  its  internal  affairs,  commerce  excepted,  to  the  regulation  of 
tile  provincial  legislature.  Complaint**  were  listened  to  with  re«poct 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  honest  efforts  made  to  remove  every 
cause  of  dissatis&otion,  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
whole  mAchinery  of  government  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  iH 
movements  stopped  by  the  provincial  assembly,  that  the  parliamani 
interposed  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

The  rebellion  which  had  been  partially  communicated  to  Tapper 
Canada  having  been  put  down  with  little  eflort,  the  British  parlinmont 
attempted  anew  the  construction  of  a  government  What  the  Cana- 
dians had  ftiled  to  gain  as  malcontents,  they  now  gained  as  rebels 
fsdooed  to  subjection.  After  various  preliminary  investigations  and 
disousrions,  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  united  in  1841,  chiefly 
through  the  repre=!;entations  and  influence  of  the  vicer<>\^  T.nrd  Dur- 
h:im,  into  one  government,  under  one  legislature.  By  this  Act  of 
Jiiunion,  as  il  is  called,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  coDsUtu> 
tion,  and  a  "responsible  government"  introduced.  The  govemof 
was  deprived  of  the  patronage  which  had  pertained  to  his  o&emktar 
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the  oM  regime,  .and  this  pfttronage  was  tmuferred  to  the  leader  of 

the  assembly,  while  the  governors  veto  was  made  of  little  or  no  effect ; 
the  legislative  council  was  made  "a  mere  duplicate  of  the  n-scTnbly," 
and  the  laws  passed  by  the  proviucial  legislature  ilius  ^:ou^Lituted, 
were  subjected  no  longer,  as  before,  to  a  rieid  examination  in  Eng- 
land before  they  received  the  sanction  of  &  king,  bat  only  to  a 
merely  nominal  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the  legislstare  was  made 
independent  in  all  but  the  name.  A  government  more  deroocratiC| 
in  fact,  than  that  of  the  United  States,  was  established ;  wliile  that 
admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  regulates  our  iustiUi- 
tious  had  no  counterpart  in  the  new  admiuibtration. 

Cunada  under  **  Betpontibli  Govenimmt**—llBC7ing  gained  the 
ohjeet  for  which  they  had  for  years  been  striving,  or  what  was  equi- 
valent to  it,  the  French  party,  which,  of  course,  was  predominant, 
under  the  working,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, ceased  to  fill  the  province  with  confusion  and  alarm.  And 
now  a  singular  and  yet  not  ua  unnatural  phenomenon  occurred,  llie 
ESnglish  settlers,  who  had  previously  been  the  stannchest  loyalists, 
and  had  continued  steadfiut  and  unshrinking  in  their  adherence  to 
the  mother  country,  began  to  murmur  against  the  conduct  of  the . 
home  government.  They  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  thnt  tbey 
were  in  effect  not  represented  in  the  new  legislature  ;  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  French  party  was  too  overwhelming  to  allow  of  successful 
resistance,  on  their  part,  to  any  measure  which  their  enemies  might 
please  to  propose,  or  to  any  law  they  might  idease  to  enact.  Before^ 
they  could  appeal  to  the  king  or  to  the  parfiamAit ;  but  now,  they 
declf^rod,  tin  y  had,  though  nominally  free,  no  voice  in  managing  the 
atlairs  of  du  ir  country,  and  no  means  of  redress  when  oppressed  by 
the  unjust  and  one-sided  enactments  of  their  political  oppouents. 
It  was  vain  to  appeal  to  the  governor,  for  veto  was  virtually  pow- 
erless. To  ask  redress  of  the  legislative  council  was  equally  vain, 
for  it  was  but  an  echo  of  the  assembly,  and  this  latter  body  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French  representatives.  Vain  was  it,  finally,  to 
appeal  to  the  monarch  or  to  parliament,  for  to  siirh  petitions  one 
uniform  answer  was  returned:  "  You  have  a  responsible  government ; 
we  cannot  interfere.  It  is  a  local  matter ;  yon  most  settle  it  your- 
selves." 

He  knows  but  little  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  who  sup> 
poses  that  government  is  established  for  the  good  of  the  majority 
solely.  It  is  founded  for  the  givatc-^t  <^0(>d,  not  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  of  all — the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  Unquestion- 
ably, when  in  a  state  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers should  He  under  disabilities,  it  is  better,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority  should  sufier.  But 
if  the  interests  of  all  can  be  secured,  and  yet  only  those  of  the  greater 
number  are  actually  regarded,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  righta 
of  the  minority,  then  and  there,  call  the  state  by  what  name  you 
please,  a  monarehy  or  a  democracy,  you  have  a  despotism.  Situated 
as  they  were  under  the  new  constitution— a  helpleaa  minority  ruled 
by  an  inconsiderate  majority-^  EngHsfa  lesidenta  despaired  of  ob- 
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talnii^  a  jaflt  bflaeBM  in  the  raanagemeDt  of  their  country^s  affairs. 

Thrown  off,  as  they  seemed  to  bf,  by  the  mother  country,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  «Mpport.  No  means  of  rolieving  themselves  from 
Preach  control  appeared  so  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  project  which 
tliejr,  though  loyalist  before  the  IXnioti,  Btorted  a  few  years  since, 
(1MI»)  and  wluoh  was  then  dlseossecl,  as  it  is  eren  now,  wiUi  not  a 
Utde  feeling,  as  well  by  the  press  of  this  country  as  by  that  of 
Canada  and  England.  Thepfopofled  plan  ia  lA«  oiifiimi^n  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Canadians,  the  idea  of  annexation  to  this  country  arose 
ttmoog,  and  first  found  &vor  with  the  English  settlers  \  but  the  pro- 
poaition  is  not  oountenaaoed  bj  them  alone.  Their  opponents,  the 
French,  entertain,  it  is  ascertained,  a  aimihir  wish,  though  of  course 
their  motives  arc  difTerent.  They  fear  a  threatened  league  of  all  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  which,  if  made,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  power,  and,  rather  than  thiii,  they  would  have  aune:^a- 
tioQ.  Thua  affitlrs  stand  in  Canada,  unsettled,  and,  to  a  strone  though 
not  the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  highly  unsatisfactory*  A  change 
of  some  sort  must  come  at  no  very  distant  day.  England,  It  is  pro- 
bable, cannot,  and,  if  the  wishes  of  some  of  her  statesmen  be  f  allowed, 
.rf//  n'-'f  loTig  continue  to  exercise  even  the  small  remnant  of  nu' hority 
which  she  has  retained  over  the  province.  Whenever  she  >vitlulraw8 
her  supervision,  Canada  will  cither  form  a  separate  and  di«)tinct  go- 
vernment  m  North  America,  or  It  will  become  a  constituent  element 
of  our  Union.  But,  will  iiigland  surrender  her  claims  without  a 
struggle  ?  If  she  should  do  so,  can  Canada  escape  civil  convulsion,  in 
case  '^he  make  the  attempt  to  f  •rni  herself  into  an  indenpTi-lent  power? 
If  slie  slmuld  apply  for  entrance  into  this  already  overgrown  confede- 
racy, can  she  be  received  without  endangering  the  whole  framework — 
tiM  Terj-  existence  of  our  government  T  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
momentous  questions,  and  upon  their  correct  solution  may  depend, 
before  many  years  hav^  passed  away,  the  moat  momentoua  oonae* 

quenees  * 

(Jeographical  DivuioM^  Climate  and  Soil. — The  provhice  of 
Canada  is  now  divided,  geographically,  into  Canada  E&al  and  Canada 
West,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gsnada  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Union.  Gsnada  East  is  comprised  between 
the  parallels  of  45^  and  5*2*^  north,  and  between  the  meridians  59° 
5(y  and  ftO^  06'  west,  and  contains  about  100,000,000  of  acres.  Ttiat 
part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Chaudiere  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ia  the  least  fertile  of  the  whole,  mueh  of  it  being  unfit  for 
coltiTatioii.  Tbat  part,  on  the  other  band,  which  lies  west  of  the 
Chaudiere  as  &r  as  dt  Resis,  is  composed  of  esoellent  land,  and, 
bordering  as  it  does  on  the  United  States,  u  improvhig,  and  u  being 


*  An  interesting  article  on  ibe  sobject  of  Canadian  Annexation  appeared  in  tbia  Re- 
view. Oct..  1H'»0.  Ii  may  be  conaulteil  with  n>Ivant.n,'o.  thoiiijh  thf  wruor  doe*  not « com 
to  bavc  writtei}  from  reliable  information  reapectmg  tl>e  relation  nf  the  Briiish  to  the 
Vrrocb  pari^  in  the  lower  prorince  previoua  to  tlie  rebellion  of  l^JT,  nor  to  iMiTt  IUSS 
•onwc^j  io^nned    to  the  origia  am  cmm  oC  that  maUacbulj  ooibiMk. 
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wIlM  mora  npidlj  l^n  any  part  (  f  the  lomr  provinoe.  That 

large  tract,  moreover,  which  is  situated  northwest  of  Montreal  and 
enst  of  tbe  Ottawa,  (the  western  boundary  of  thr  prnvmrc.)  is  ^aid  to 
l»f  ('M  il  more  fertile.  The  climate  of  this  divi-^i  u  is  culUer  tiian  that 
ot'  the  western  under  the  same  parallel,  the  mercury  soinctimos  fall- 
ing in  winter  at  Qoabeo  to  80^  below  lero.  The  winter,  beginning 
In  Norember,  lasts  five  montha,  during  which  time  the  anow  ia  nan- 
allv  four  feet  deep  in,  the  woods.  When  it  does  break  up,  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  \9  vorv  rapij,  and  vogotntion,  commencin'^  early, 
advances  rapidly  to  perfi  t  t  ion.  All  kinJi*  of  grain  come  to  maturity, 
though  the  crops  of  must  arc  not  so  abundant  ae  they  are  in  more 
•oathem  olimatoa.  Tlie  oommon  fhiita  m  readily  raiMd  aa  high  up 
ee  QneheOi  where,  however,  oold  as  the  winters  aie,  the  theimometw 
aometimes  rises  in  Knmner  as  high  as  100^  above  zero. 

Canada  West  is  comprised  betwe<^n  the  parallels  41°  and  49° 
north,  and  the  meridian  74?  and  117*^  west,  and  contains  about 
64,000,000  acres.  The  true  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  provinoe 
was  VtB^  at  the  dose  of  tibe  Amertoaii  war  of  independenoe,  whn 
ft  nnmber  of  British  loyalista  from  ^is  oountry  took  refuge  here,  and 
had  iands  assigned  them,  on  highly  favorable  terms,  bj  aiehome  go* 
vemment.  In  1791,  it  was  created,  a!=  has  boon  seen,  a  separate  pro- 
vince, at  which  time  it  contained,  by  computation,  10,000  inhabitants. 
York,  now  Uie  flourishing  city  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  founded 
three  years  afterwards,  and  made  the  seat  of  goverament)  and  oolo- 
aista  from  G^t  Britain  were  enoomnd  to  eome  into  the  provinoe 
and  make  a  settlement.  Emigration  did  not  commence  on  a  large 
scale  till  1803,  since  which  time  it  hfis  continued  to  flow  in  without 
cessation,  this  Hivi~ion  being  naturally  preferred  by  Englishmen  to 
Canada  East,  in  which  French  influence  was  predominant.  In  1811, 
the  province  contained  9,623  persons  who  paid  taxes,  from  which  it 
ia  eatiinated  that  tiie  entire  population  waa  then  about  eighty  thon- 
aaad.  Hie  dtmate  is  not  m  cold  aa  in  the  eastern  division,  and  the 
province  contains  both  a  lai^cr  extent  of  fertile  land,  as  well  as 
tracts  more  productive.  Most  of  the  soil  equals  the  best  lands  of 
New- York  and  Ohio,  and  some  of  it  is  even  superior.  Near  Toronto, 
100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre.  It  is  stated 
on  good  anthortty,  that  the  landa  lying  Vetween  the  lakes,  of  Huron 
on  the  one  aide,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  are  suflidently 
productive  to  supply  all  Europe  with  grain,  •*  besides  producing  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  hemp  and  flax,  and  yielding  iron,  copper,  lead,  lime, 
rtinrl  and  gypsum;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  supporting,  by  flcri- 
culiural  pursuits  alone,  at  least  five  millions  of  additional  iuhabi. 
tents."  Of  Una  tract,  and  of  the  western  district  generally,  a  aome- 
what  enthnslaatie  writer,  speaking  after  personal  examination,  re- 
marks :  **  In  no  portion  of  Canada  ooiild  horticulture,  floriculture,  and 
agriculture,  be  prosecuted  with  more  rt;iinty  of  success  than  in  it. 
Poaches,  [)lums,  pears,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  liidian  coni,  tobacco, 
and  vegetables  of  every  description,  grow  in  abundance,  with  a  lux- 
uriousness  that  is  truly  astonishing;  and  the  day  cannot  be  remote 
when  audi  obvious  advantages  will  attract  attention.'' 
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Anm&k  tmd  Nmtand  J^oducHont. — Among  wild  animals  found 

in  C:in<i^!\  mny  bo  cnumeratefl  the  elk,  fallow  deer,  benr,  wolf,  fox, 
wild-cat,  ratx  oon,  beaver,  martin,  otter,  hftre,  squirrel,  and,  in  the 
south,  the  butiklo  and  the  roebuck.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  being 
rapidly  ej^nnfaiat«d  by  hunters,  and  bj  the  advance  of  dvilizatioiL 
Among  birds  ara  fbiind  wOd  dwskt,  gMMi  9nd  otlier  wttor-ibwli, 
pigeons,  the  quail,  pwtfldge,  turkej,  and  ▼triom  kfnds  of  grouao. 
Fish  abound  in  the  ri^an  ittd  Ukes,  amoDg  wfaloh  ara  tbe  stoigra, 

salmon  and  herring. 

Canada  is  wvered  with  forests,  among  the  trees  growing  in  which 
are  firs,  pines,  the  white  cedar,  maple,  birch,  ash,  bass  wood,  hickorj, 
dwry,  and  oak*  Among  tlie  onaller  planto  are  fimnd  a 
land  oif  rioai  oaOad  mmnia  wpiatica^  which  grows  in  the  swamps, 
ginseng,  various  <:pecie9  of  wild  berries,  and  the  lily,  violet,  and 
other  flowers.  The  live  oak,  which  is  produced  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  ship-buildini;;  but  not 
the  other  kinds  of  the  same  tree  which  are  found  in  Canada.  Such 
Iraes  aa  are  naefol  Ibr  no  otliar  purpoae  sapply  material  to  the  pol 
and  peari<aah  ma&nfaetoriea.  Toe  maple  tree  (aeer  MMcAorint/m)  ie 
abundant,  and  yields  an  excellent  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
yeftrlv  rriisfd  in  the  prAvince.  The  sugar  is  obtained  by  in«ertinc:  S 
sjiiiili  caue  nhout  into  a»i  incision,  made  by  an  axe  or  with  an  auger, 
ia  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  tho  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising  \  along 
wUdi  tnbe  tlM  aap  ia  oondaeted,  and  fram  wUah  H  ialla  into  a  wooden 
tropgb  placed  beneath.  The  tree  oontinnea  to  flow  about  a  month. 
TIm  sap  is  boiled  twice,  during  the  last  proc^  being  carefully  skim- 
nied  and  cleared  from  whatever  impurities  may  rise  to  the  surface. 
It  is  then  left  to  cool,  by  which  means  it  is  formed  into  hard  cakes, 
ri^y  for  use  or  for  the  market.  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  nuinu- 
thatniad  in  Ouiada  West  fn  1848,  la  atailed  to  KaTO  been  4,160,<Hrr 
lba»,  or  about  six  pounds  to  evaiy  inhabitant  Yatued  at  the  average 
■nrfcet  price,  this  year's  production  was  worth  more  than  |fMK>,000. 

Amount  and  Character  of  the  Population. — Previons  to  the  ye«T 
17(>0,  all  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada  were  of  French  origin,  and 
they  came  principally  from  Niaijuindy.  In  1070,  Canada  East  con- 
tained about  8,000  inhabitanU;  in  1700,  15,000;  in  1714,  26,004; 
and  in  1760,  tlie  year  above  mentioned,  wlien  the  F^ch  immigration 
ceased,  about  65,000.  Tlie  census  of  1784  gave  113,000  ;  of  18St6^ 
423,630  ;  of  1831,  51 1,917  ;  of  1844,  699,80ry  .  c.n^A^^  708,344,  an 
iocrcii^o  in  twenty-three  years  of  334,704  :  at  which  rate  the  popula- 
tion would  be  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease  was  due  to  births  alone,  for  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  immignrtion  into  thia  diviaioo  of  the  proTiaoe  sinoe  tne  oontrol 
of  the  country  passed  fivro  the  hands  of  fVance.  In  1787,  a  num> 
ber  of  English  loyalists  came  in  from  the  United  States ;  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  there  took  place  still  further  emigration  from  this 
country,  particularly  from  Vermont.  It  is  by  these  men  that  the  re- 
sources of  Canada  East  have  been  chiefly  developed  :  they  possess  the 
best  anitivatad  ftrms  in  the  dlatrioti  are  ownara  of  at  least  half  of  the 
BMMO  valnabia  ae^^iioiieB,  and  atn  lha  main  oonduotoia  of  the  retail 
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Iriide,  and  of  Ifae  internal  aad  foreign  oommerae.   The  other,  and 

much  the  lari^^r-r  portion  of  the  inha1)ifnnt^,  are  of  French  descent, 
and  retain  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  ancpstnrs. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  nor  the 
example  of  their  more  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  has  wrought  any  es> 
aentii^  ohooge  in  their  eharaoter.  Hiejrare,  aa  a  people,  frugal^ 
honest,  industriona,  and  hospitable;  cheerful  in  temperament,  sooial 
and  polite  in  their  manners,  hut  uneducated,  tenacious  of  old  cus- 
toms, and  unprogressive.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  are  wholly- 
dependent  on  wages  for  their  support;  the  most  own  small  farms 
in>on  which  they  labor  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  used  by 
their  aneestora  a  oeatury  ago.  Only  a  few  fimtlies  own  any  large 
amount  of  property,  and  e^en  then  it  is  not  Tery  valuable.  Yet  the 
people  live  happy  and  contented,  neither  wantin;^  nor  abounding. 
Their  religion  is  the  Catholic,  and  the  education  which  they  n>ceive 
is  ac(j[iured  under  the  direction  of  Catholics,  the  clergy  among  whom 
are  supported  by  endowments  and  tithes  granted  before  the  conquest, 
and  guaranteed  by  express  stipulatioii  in  the  treaty  then  made  h^ 
tween  England  and  France. 

In  1845,  a'jcording  to  the  census  then  taken,  the  Church  of  Rome 
included  within  its  pale  571,714  of  the  population;  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  43,274 ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  2<>,725  ;  other  Presby- 
terians, 5,231 ;  the  Methodists,  15,853 ;  the  Baptists,  4,007. 

The  time  of  the  aettlement  of  Ouiada  Weat,  and  Ita  population  m 
1811,  have  already  been  mentioned.   The  number  of  inhabitants 
whirh  it  contained,  in  1825,  was  158,037;  in  1835,336,000;  in  1848, 
72->        an  increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  565,265,  the  popula- 
tion doubling  itself  once  in  about  eleven  yearq.    Of  this  population 
166,340  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England ;  119,810  to  that  of  Home  ; 
148,16d  were  Sooteh  or  other  Praabyteriana ;  137,753  Methodiata ; 
38,053  Baptiata;  7,186  Lntherana ;  and  11&,989  belonged  to  no  de- 
nomination.   One  seventh  of  the  ungrattted  lands  in  this  district  have 
been  set  apart  for  religious  purp'x^s,  and  arc  called  "  Clergy  Re. 
serves."    The  income  thus  arising  is  apportioned  to  the  Church  of 
England  two- fifths  ;  to  the  Church  of  llome,  that  of  Scotland  and  the 
Wedegran  Methodists,  eaxk  one-liflh.   Other  seots  are  supported  by 
teir  oongregationa,  aa  <the  Gfaurdli  of  England  ia  in  Oanada  Eaat 
Thus  the  joint  population  of  the  two  districts  amounted  in  1848  to 
1,491,626,  or  in  round  numbers,  one  and  a  half  millions  ;  of  whom 
600,000  are  descendants  of  the  Fr  n  li ;  550  000  come  from  Great 
Britain  ;  250,000  from  Ireland ;  00,000  from  the  United  States;  and 
40,000  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.    If  the  relative  ratea  of  tiie  in- 
ereaae  of  population  in  the  two  diatrieta  liaTe  continued  unbhanged 
up  t ()  the  present  time,  Canada  West  has  now  a  population  of 
859,000 ;  Canada  East  of  840,000,  making  a  total  of  1 ,699,000. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  western  province  is  now  ahead  of 
ihc  eastern.    At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  Canada       >l  will  con- 
tain, in  1862,  1,259,000;  while  Canada  £aat  wiii  contain  only 
1,015,000.  Indeed,  taking  into  tflooant  the  oontinned  iocieaae  of 
immigiatloii  into  the  weatam  proYinM^  it  ia  h^y  probable  thai  ha 
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the  year  1802  it  will  have  one  million  aod  alttlf  of  inbalntaati^  9t 
about  on o  third  more  than  Canada  East. 

Comparing  the  increase  of  iho  population  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Gbaad*  during  ten  years  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  (1881^1)  en  increaM  of 
Ml  per  cent. ;  in  the  United  StStee  (1830-40)  3-26  per  cont. ;  in 
Canada  East  (1834-44)  3-18  per  cent.;  in  Canada  West  (1882-42) 
8  61  per  cent.  Tlx'  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  inhabi- 
tant's of  Canada  is  about  as  to  957,  which  is  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  censuses  have  been  takrn,  except  in 
Switaerlaod  and  Baden.  If  we  oonnt  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  proportion 
afflicted  in  this  way  added  to  those  suffering  under  the  other  cala- 
mities just  mentioned,  is  one  in  370  against  one  in  533  in  the  United 
Stites.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed. TTie  ratio  of  females  to  males  in  the  two  provinces  is  88  to  one 
hundred.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Canada  East  was,  in  1831,  one 
in  S99 ;  in  1844,  one  in  151 — a  strange  and  alarming  increase,  in 
Gnada  West  there  is  only  one  paupw  to  every  1,460  inhabitants, 
against  one  to  318  in  New- Yorlc  in  1835.  The  number  of  colored 
persons  settled  in  the  province  of  Canada  East  up  to  1815,  only 
reached  261,  of  whom  140  were  males  and  120  females.  Since  that 
time,  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
eoBifderable  augmentation  of  this  dass  from  the  United  States. 

Agrieulture. — ^In  1845,  the  amount  of  soil  occupied  in  Oanada  was 
•7,540,450  acres  ;  of  which  3,083,949  were  under  cultivation.  The 
amount  of  land  surveyed  in  the  eastern  province  up  to  1845,  -was 
17,685. 1M2  acres,  of  which  3,928,100  were  unappropriated;  in  the 
western,  up  to  1848,  the  amount  surveyed  was  15,002,006  acres,  of 
wliich  1 ,597,128  were  unappropriated.  Vast  quantities  in  both  provinces 
are  yet  unsurveyed.  The  average  price  of  this  publ!c*domain  was^  in 
1840,  lis.  21.  per  acre  for  crown  lands  ;  8d.  for  clergy  reserves; 
and  12s.  Cui.  for  school  lands.  The  cultivated  land  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  int  i  sm  ill  farms,  which,  wliere  the  fendul  tenure  does  not 
operate,  are  almost  always  owned  by  those  who  reside  on  them ;  by 
whom,  assisted  sometimes  by  hired  laborers,  they  are  tilled.  The 
condition,  therefbre,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  one  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  If  great  wealth  is  rarely  concentrated  upon  a 
single  individual,  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  known. 
The  atTrifulturists  are  becoming  every  year  more  propperpuaj  and 
though  they  ui:iy  not  aeenmulate  rapidly,  they  do  it  surely. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  property  assessed  in 
Graada  West  in  1825,  was  £2,256,874 ;  in  the  y  car  1848  it  had  reach, 
ed  £8,567,001.  During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  had  increased  from  035,212  to  2,678,820 ;  of  houses,  from 
8,87»)  to  42,957  ;  and  of  horsey  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle 
together,  fr«>in  12!.20(>  to  481,417.  Thu*».  we  perceive,  Canada 
West,  seventy  years  after  its  settlement,  had  3^  acres  of  ground  un- 
der cultivation  for  every  unit  of  its  population ;  whereas  New-Yotk^ 
It  would  seem,  had,  in  1885,  two  hundred  and  twcnty-one  jears  after 


its  settlement,  only  4^  acres  to  every  unit  of  Hs  population.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  poasesaed  in  1848,  was  equal  to  one 
liMd  §»  every  one  and  tbree  quarten  of  the  popuiatioa ;  or  if  wa 
take  anotlier  eetimite  of  tliair  nunW,  whieb  poto  tiwm  down  tt 

717,234  instead  of  481,417,  Um  ratio  b  very  aoirly  as  ona  to  one ; 

while  New- York,  in  tho  same  particular  only  possesses  one  head  to 
every  unit  of  her  pupulation.  Tho  estimate  made  of  the  crop  of 
Canadii  West  for  1S47,  was,  of  wheat,  7,558,773  bushels ;  bark^ 
5 1 5,727 ;  oata,  7,055,730 ;  rye,  446,293 ;  tnaize,  1,137,&55 ;  Mtmkmi, 
43:^78 ;  ptas^  1,763,846 ;  jNNtalsai,  4^751,881 ;  the  valiia  of  the  whola 
of  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  about  j6i,6764^  currency .  Taking  tlia 
per  centage,  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  articles  per  inhabitant  wm^ 
of  wheat^  10*45  bushels;  barley^  0-71  ;  oatSy  9*'}5;  rye,  0'62  :  hvck» 
whmtf  0  60  ;  nuiise^  1*57 ;  poUiloeHy  0  57  ;  peas,  2'52.  To  oppose  to 
this,  we  have  in  the  United  JStates  for  the  same  year,  the  following 
par  centaga :  wheat,  5*50  ;  barley,  0*28 ;  oats,  8  09  ;  rye,  1*42 ;  MS- 
wheat,  0-56 ;  maize,  26  01 ;  poteteM,  4*86i.  This  estimata  ahows  that 
Canada  West  raised  in  1847  as  much  again  of  wheat  as  we  did,  in 
tho  ratio  of  population.  She  even  outstripped  our  best  wheat^pro- 
ducing  states  ;  for,  in  the  same  year,  New-York  raised  only  Jive  bushels 
to  each  persou:  Virginia /en/  Pennsylvania  seven j  Indiana  eight ; 
Ohio  Un;  whila  Omada  Wast  laisad  Im  and  a  hM  Dunng  tJia 
year  1848,  there  were  produoed  in  the  province  3,889,756  Iba.  of  wooH^ 
an  increase  within  six  years  of  more  than  50  per  cent ;  of  tektue^^ 
1,805  lbs.  -.flaXy  41,599  ;  lee  f  and  pork,  99,251  barrels. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  East  are  not  so  full  nor  so  reliable  as 
those  of  its  sister  province,  lu  1844,  its  whole  produce  in  bushels 
amounted  to  Sl,835,596,  which  ia  eoual  to  80  bnahela  for  each  nuit 
of  the  population,  a  ratio  aboat  one-tourth  less  than  that  of  Canada 
West  for  1842.  Taking  into  acoount  the  fact  that  the  most  of  thoee 
who  engage  in  the  lumber  trade  are  found  in  the  lower  province,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  it  contains  the  two  largest  cities  in  Canada, 
the  disproportiou  between  its  agricultural  products  and  those  oi  the 
upper  province  ia  not  ao  great  aa  might  have  been  ezpeeted.  In 
188Lth  ere  were  raiaed  here  3,404,756  bushela  of  wheat ;  in  1844^ 
only  942,885,  owing  to  the  devaatationa  of  die  wheat-fly  which  oqqqi^ 
red  at  this  period.  Since  that  time,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  seed-wheat,  and  partly  from  other  c^iusos,  the  crop  has  very 
materially  increased.  The  produce  of  1843  was,  wheat,  914,909 
buihela;  bofUy,  1,221,710;  rye,  310,458;  oats,  6,668,933;  peas^ 
1,438,803 ;  mouw,  143^947  ;  budmhtai,  875,744 ;  jwAiteM,  9,914,689 ; 
'     total,  21,365,918  bushels. 

Manufactures  and  Shipping. — The  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
Canada  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  worthy  of  little  reliance,  llicre 
were  in  the  country  iu  1848, 661  lulling  and  carding  mills ;  130  brewe- 
ries ;  174  distilleries ;  389  tanneries ;  1,740  asheries ;  10  paper  mills  \ 
19  trip  hammers;  14  oil  miUa ;  9  nail  fiKStoriea  \  beaidea  other  leaa 
important  factories  and  mills.  There  were  produced  in  the  same 
year,  bj  ftaloriea  in  Quada  Wert  alona^  6fi4,971  yaidt  of  fuUed 
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doth ;  71,715  of  linen  ;  and  1,295,172  of  ilmmd.  In  Ift  lO,  the  value 
ui  the  variuus  kinds  of  lactones  Hituatcd  wiihiu  the  Ilumo  District 
iBd  dty  of  Toronto^  in  Ouukda  West,  wis  estimated  at  tl,eia,875. 

Id  sUpping  alstv  Cbaada  is  advancing.  The  lower  proyinoe  had 
in  1844  a  tonnage  of  55,448 ;  of  which  45,851  belonged  to  Quebec,  and 
10.097  to  Montrertl.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  wa*^  .^♦♦O, 
worked  by  3,l4ii  men.  Tht-  iipjuM- |M-oviiice  had  in  isSo^,  4  r»()."i  l('n^^ ; 
in  1640,  8,630  tons.  The  shippioj^  owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  em- 
Dloyed  on  tlia  inltad  waten  of  OHiada  in  184S,  wae  valued  at 
W^jSMjBKH^,  StaanMrs  now  go  from  C3ucago,  down  the  St.  Lawnnea 
to  tfao  ocean,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Erpmts  and  Imports, — The  prosperity  of  Canada  is  shown  by  the 
constant  increase  of  its  trade.  In  1840,  the  exports  amounted  to 
11,475,000 ;  in  1850,  $13,290,000.  In  1838,  the  exports  were  valued 
al  £2,612,851  emrency,  (four  d<dlars  to  the  pound,)  of  which  ir772,432 
eame  to  tfao  United  States;  the  imports  for  the  same  year  by  sea 
alone,  at  £2, 1 07  2G 1  In  1850,  the  exports  were  valued  at  i5i,990,428, 
of  which  £1,237,789  were  for  the  United  States.  Classified,  the  arti- 
cles exported  were  :  produce  of  the  inines,  £*9,145  \Jisheries,  £30.512  ; 
lumber^  £1,300,734;  vegetable  food,  £1,046,034;  other  agrkuiturai 
produce^  £13,439;  manufacturei^  £6,676;  thipping,  sold  abroad, 
£880,480.  Hie  imports  daring  the  same  year  amoonted  to 
£1,245,517  ;  the  duties  paid  on  which  were  £615,645.* 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  In  1910,  our  exports  from  that  province 
were  estiuiatt^d  at  ^162,741  ,  oui  iuiports  thither  at  $398,356.  In 
1850,  the  exports  reached  $5,813,000 ;  the  imports,  $7,404,000.  Of 
tiuB  eieess  of  imports  over  exports  the  greater  pari  oon^ts  of  "  ftr- 
tiffi  merchandise,'^  goods  intended  Ibr  foreign  markets  whioh  pass 
through  the  canals  of  the  United  St^es  in  preference  to  passing  out 
by  the  river  St.  Lawreuce.  In  1840,  the  value  of  imports  of  lumber, 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  was  |28,r>07  ;  in  1849,  $2,5(31,410  ;  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  $2,532,907.  iu  1840,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  tho  same  artidea  was  1204, 683;  in  1849,  $445,344 ;  an  inerease 
of  $820,661.  Fiom  tUs  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  both  imporU  and 
«q>ortfl  have  inereasod,  our  exporta  fiom  Chnada,  in  1840,  were 
nearly  eight  times  greater  than  our  imports  thence ;  but  that  ten 
years  later,  in  spite  of  our  liigher  duties,  our  imports  were  nearly  six 
times  greater  than  our  exports.  In  1847,  there  were  imported  into 
QHiada  97,187,284  lbs.  of  siigar  and  molaases,  about  18i  lbs.  to  each 
psnon ;  of  oofiee,  in  184S,  thue  were  imported  11  os.  pernsad ;  of  te% 
ft  lbs.  4  oz.  to  each  inhabitant  In  the  United  States,  in  1846,  coffee 
'was  imported  to  the  amount  of  0^  oz.  a  head;  tea,  5  oz.  a  head. 
This  comparison  would  scpin  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  raimda 
understand  the  art  of  living  comfortably ;  rather  too  con)fortai>ly, 
perhaps,  for  in  1848  they  consumed  about  two  million  gallons  of  wine 


*  For  fjrlhi^r  i nri)rTn;)li< m  <m  tin-",  ntut  sr>Fn<>  of  tb<"  ]trec«dfcif  bsfldl^  MStt  SMMsIS 
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•ad  dber  spirits;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  wUskey  diatOled  itHUb 
the  province.* 

Aternal  Improvements. — The  provincial  ^yerninent  has  expended 
liberally  of  its  funds  in  elTecting  internal  iinprovements.  In  1841, 
the  year  of  the  Union,  it  appropriated  to  this  oljject  $7,718,335. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  legislature  bad  expended,  iu  constructing 
canals  and  in  improviDg  Davigable  water  courses,  #5,520,550 ;  mak- 
ing in  all  up  to  1841,  $13,288,885.  Since  that  time  other  liberal  granta 
have  been  made,  eanaii  which  have  been  dug  in  Canada  have 
proved  of  immense  advant.ifje.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  called  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  connects  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston,  with  the  Ottawa  Uiver  at  By  town, 
a  distance  of  128  miles,  it  was  constructed  in  order  that  vessela 
might  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  and  tapids  which  are  found  in  the  St 
Lawrence  between  ^ke  Ontario  and  Montreal.  The  Ottawa,  from 
Bytown  to  Montrcnl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  navigable  and  perfectly 
safe.  This  canal  is  142  feet  long  by  33  wide,  contains  47  locks,  and 
cost  about  $5,000,000.  Farther  west  and  south  we  have  the  Welland 
Canalf  which  unites  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  avoiding  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Its  length  is 42  miles ;  its  descent,  3S0  (eet,  accomplished 
by  37  locks ;  and  its  cost  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  OaDadlana 
have,  besides  these,  the  Chambly  Gana/ eleven  miles  long,  connecting 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal  ;  the  Orenvillt 
Canal,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  avoid  its  rapids  ;  and  several  s«hort  canals 
on  the  Su  Lawrence,  to  avoid  falls  iu  that  river,  which  measure 
altogether  about  90  miles.  By  means  of  these  canals,  direct  naviga- 
tion  nas  been  opened  from  Lake  Michigan  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea.  In  1850  there  passed  through  the  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  7,1G6  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which  C,827  were  British 
and  389  American,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  547, o22  tons. 
Through  the  Welland  Canal  there  passed,  the  same  year,  4,671  ves- 
sels and  steamers,  2,092  British  and  1,709  American,  with  a  tonnage 
of  587,100. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  in  Canada  to  the  making  of 
rail- roads,  several  of  which  are  being  constructed  and  others  are  pro- 
jeeted.  Two  or  three  short  roads  only  have  as  yet  been  completed :  the 
Champluin  and  bl.  Lawrence,  30  miles  long,  connecting  the  St. 
Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  with  the  Sorel  Biver  at  St  John's^  and 
therefore  with  Lake  Champlain ;  the  Lachine,  7  miles ;  the  Atlantic, 
12;  Saunay  and  Industry  Village,  12;  in  all  84  miles,  in  Canada 
East.  In  the  other  province  there  are  two  short  lines  above  Bytown 
on  the  Ottawa ;  and  another  extending  from  Q,ueenst(>n  below  to 
Chippewa,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  used,  however,  only  in  summer, 
and  employing  only  horse-power. 

Two  very  important  rail-roads  have  recently  been  projected,  and  a 
part  of  each  has  been  constructed.  One  is  called  the  Atlantic  and  St. 


•  T'.i  ■  i-i;^  ;  t  if  our  cnmrncrrial  rclitintj:^  wl'h  Canada  U  well  disrusspd  in  a  fate 
nuTnLier  of  Uita  iietiew,  March,  1858;  and  lo  tbe  NorUi  Anericaa  lie  Tie  w,  for  Januarj, 
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Lswreoce  Rail-road.  Leaying  the  aottth  shore  of  the  river,  just  helow 

Montreal,  it  is  to  pass  throiigh  a  part  of  Canada  East,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Vermont,  Nl  w  Ilampshire,  north  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
through  Maine  tfi  Portland.  The  Montreal  end  is  finished  and  in  use 
as  far  as  Skipton,  a  distance  of  a*»oiit  80  miles;  at  which  place  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  joined  by  a  ruii-ruud  ti  om  Quebec  On  the  other 
end,  some  ninety  miles  are  finished  and  in  operation,  firom  PortUud 
to  Gorham,  in  New.Hampshire.  The  other  proposed  road,  called  the 
Great  Western,  will  be  about  230  miles  long,  extending  from  Niagara 
Falls  westw.firdly,  at  some  poi-it  40  50  miles  north  oi'  I.ake  Erie, 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  America,  as  far  a-;  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  in  Michigan  ;  where  it  will  connect  with  a  line 
passing  through  Michigan  to  the  Far  West  At  its  eastern  end  it 
irfll  eonnect  with  the  line  leading  from  Buflalo  to  the  Hudson  River, 
ibd  thence,  bjr  separate  r  its,  to  New- York  and  New-England.  Thus, 
when  this  road  is  completed,  a  traveler  will  be  enabled  to  go  by  rail* 
load  from  I^ortland,  Maine,  to  the  Mississippi,* 

Revenue  and  Public  Dcbi. —  I  he  revenue  of  the  province  for  1842, 
the  year  after  the  Union,  was  i:3r>5,505 ;  in  1847,  i;00(),826.  The 
eustoms  during  the  first  mentioned  period  amounted  to  £265,386; 
during  the  last,  to  £38 1 ,003.  The  impost  of  one  per  ct.  on  the  ci  rculation 
of  notes  of  chartered  banks  rose  from  £10,277  in  1812,  to  £16,006  in 
1847.  The  net  revenue  d*'rived  from  the  canals,  in  1K4'3,  was 
£16,369  ;  in  1847,  it  hud  rls.  ii  to  £42,557.  The  gross  revenue  from 
thi«  source  fur  the  latter  year,  was  £83,335;  the  unusual  amount  of 
£31,807  having  been  spent  this  year  in  making  repairs.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  canals  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive,  was,  respectively, 
£24,232;  £34^001;  £44,429;  £41,039;  £61,486;  £83,335;  an 
incren^e  in  six  years  of  240  per  cent.  The  tolls  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  during  the  six  years  preceding  1842,  increased  only  80  per  cent. 
The  interest  on  the  whole  public  debt  of  Canada  was,  in  1847, 
£148,264  ;  42  per  cent,  of  which  would,  it  is  computed,  be  paid  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  works.  The  expenditures  of  the  govem- 
meot  reach  about  $8,000,000  annually.  The  taxe^  for  the  same  time 
amounted,  a  few  years  since,  to  £4'2^),044  ;  about  5s.  8d.  per  h»>ad. 
They  are  comprised  in  the  following  items:  customs,  excise,  light- 
house, and  tonnage  duties,  bauk  imposts,  militia  commissions,  and 
various  fines  and  forfeitures. 

"^  'Bankt, — There  are  eight  banks  In  operation  in  Gsnada,  the  most 

Important  of  which,  that  of  Montreal,  had  a  capital  of  €750,000  in 
May,  1851  ;  the  smallest,  the  Gore  Bank,  a  capital  of  £80,000.  Be- 
tween these  there  are  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  £640.000  ; 
Commercial  Bank,  M.  D.,  £411,300;  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
£381.192;  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  £221,793;  Quebec  Bauk, 
£100,000;  and  Banque  du  Peuple,  £200,000.  Their  combined 
capital,  in  May,  1851,  was  £2^784,285.  Their  circulation  at  the  same 
time  was  £1,628,435 ;  coin,  £413,420 ;  deposits,  £1,601,680 ;  loans, 

^  ;  

*  f^^f^  n  crnorl  nnir!f>  nn  llie  *' CoodttiiOB  Mid  PtaVSCto  of  Ounda«'' itttlw  NoTth  AflWri^ 
caaiievww,  fur  April,  1652. 
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£5,574,280.  There  was  an  increase  within  twelve,  months  of  capital, 
X5,405 ;  circulation,  i:313,503  specie,  JC29,289 ;  deposit^  £107,369 ; 
loans,  £1,199,382. 

iBtftMolioik— Hie  future  of  Ganada,  especially  of  the  western 
province,  is  promising  with  respect  to  education.  A  system  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  people  has  been  adopted,  which  gives  indi- 
cation of  the  most  useful  results.  As  yet,  however,  its  successful 
working  is  confined  to  Canada  West.  As  long  ago  as  40  years,  the 
legislature  of  Canada  West  made  an  appropriation  for  common 
BQOOola;  andtbis  was  renewed  aimuaUy  till  1841.  These  grants, 
however,  were  expended  to  little  advantage.  In  1841,  a  provhioial 
statute  was  enacted,  granting  money  to  each  county  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  provided  that  the  county  would  raise,  for  the  same 
object,  an  equal  amount  by  taxation.  This  statute  has  several  times 
since  been  ulLcred  and  improved  j  and  in  1850,  all  the  provisions  of 
former  laws  respeeting  education,  which  had  been  found  to  work  well^ 
and  others  which  seemed  neeessanr,  were  united  into  one  statute  hy 
the  legislature.  The  sum  of  £25,000  ($100,000)  was  set  apart  as  an 
annna!  donation  by  that  body  to  the  bcliool  fund.  This  fund  \<  ap- 
portioned annually  by  the  chief  superintondent  among  the  town^hip!i 
of  the  province,  according  to  the  population  of  each.  Tlie  local 
superintendents  ^tribute  Siese  apportionments  among  the  several 
sections  of  exich  township,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars.  Each  section  is  obi  iged  hj  law  to  raise  a'sum  at  least  as 
large  as  that  received  from  the  treasury.  Every  section  appoints 
three  trustees  over  its  public  schools;  and  each  county  council 
appoints  a  local  superintcuident  for  the  county,  or  for  one  or  more 
townships,  a  superintendent  having  ihB  charge  of  no  more  dun  100 
schools.  These  trustees  and  the  local  superintendents  oonstitnte  the 
eount^  board  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  business  of  this  board  to 
examme  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The  local  superintendents 
are  required  to  visit,  at  stated  intervals,  all  the  schools  under  their 
charge;  and  clergymen,  recognized  as  such  by  law,  members  of  the 
legidature,  and  aU  magistrates,  are  also  authortiied  to  make  visits  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  Providon  is  made  for 
libraries  by  the  county  and  township  councils.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  are  placed  a  chief  superintendent  and  a  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  duties  of  the  chief  superintendent  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  with  us.  The  council  has  the  management  of 
the  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools  j  prescribes  to  Liiem  rules 
and  regulations ;  examines  and  classifies  teachers ;  recommends  text* 
books ;  and  has  entrusted  to  it  the  establishment  and  care  of  the  school 
libraries.  The  sch  v  Is  arc  said  to  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  and  of  society,  apart  from  all  political 
party  advantage. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Canada  West,  in  1851,  was  3,059,  with 
151,891  pupils.  Massachusetts  had,  in  1840,  when  it  oontdned 
150,000  inhabitants  more  than  Canada  West  has  now,  3,749  public 
schools,  with  200,000  scholars.  This  comparison  is  very  favorable 
to  our  Canadian  neighbor.  A  normal  and  model  school  was  established 
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last  year  at  Toronto.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  200  teachers  in 
training  in  the  normal,  and  600  pnpil^  in  tho  model  school.  The 
legislature  has  granted  X15,000  (^Oo,OUO)  to  carry  the  measure  into 
eatecntloti.  Siinilar  llberalitj  htm  been  shown,  we  believe,  by  no 
l^slature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  are  the  educational  prospects  ofOmada;  andaadi  as  we  have 
previously  (Ifscribcd,  arc  the  indications  of  her  approaching  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural  prosperity.  A  glorious,  andl, 
what  is  better,  a  happy  destiny,  may  yet  await  her  in  the  future. 


ABT.  n-lliEi^  BACKING. 

Lit  no  one  imagine  that  the  speoie^nvertibility  of  paper  monej 

is  a  stibject  which  needs  no  discussion.  The  crudest  notions  still  pre- 
vnil  on  this  topic,  and  ideas  are  now  boldly  announcc<l,  which  we 
have  heretofore  considered  obsolete  and  absurd.  With  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  past,  we  soon  forget  its  lessons. 

Hie  specie  payment  of  paper  money  has  been  placed  by  us  at  the 
Tery  head  of  the  requisites  for  sound  banking.  And  yet  we  con- 
stantly hear  of  proj(!Cts  of  new  systems  dispcnsinij  with  this,  and 
making  other  tests  of  security  for  pnprr  money.  Perhaps  an  incon- 
vertible paper  might  be  sustained  without  any  great  public  detriment, 
if  ours  were  a  nation  without  any  foreign  commerce.  Then  such 
notes  would  act  as  mere  signs  of  yalue.  But  such  a  currency  could 
have  no  existence  beyond  our  own  limits. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  degrade  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  would  seek  other  and  more  profitable  fields  of  em- 
ployment. Our  commerce  would  then,  instead  of  being  borne  along 
iu  the  plain  old  roads  it  had  formerly  frequented,  be  suspended  aloft, 
in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  **  Dsedalian  wings  of  a  paper 
currency. 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  commercial  oomraunity  must  be  one 
which  wi!!  nhn  rtretilatc  in  nthor  communities,  or  can  be  <'onverted 
into  such  m.  "liinn  without  material  loss.  The  difference  of  curren- 
cies should  not  be  represented  by  much  more  than  the  expense  and 
rislc  of  transporting  the  specie  itself  Every  item  beycmd  tfaati  ia  » 
needless  tax  on  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  oommunity,  and  is 
stealthily  but  surely  drainmg  away  the  productive  power  of  the  na- 
tion. The  circulating  medium  must  not  merely  pass  in  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  society  and  state;  it 
must  be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
which  will  satisfy  both  foreign  and  domestic  debts. 

Gold  and  silver  alone  fulm  this  duty.  They  alone  are,  therefore, 
money,  and  whatever  else  purports  to  represent  them  must  be  con- 
vertible into  them  at  will.  So  long  as  bank  paper  rptnin"?  this  qua- 
lity, it  is  a  substitute  for  money ;  strip  it  of  this  attribute,  and 
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nothing  can  restore  its  eluiracter.    No  sufficiency  of  assets — ^no  un 
bounded  fields  of  land — no  solidity  of  stocks — no  ccmfidcnce  in  ulti- 
mate solvency,  has  ever  enabled  banks  to  keep  their  paper,  e<pal  to 
gold  and  silver,  any  longer  than  they  paid  their  notes  in  specie  on 
mand. 

We  are  strangely  nnmindful  of  the  past,  when  we  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  a  convertible  paper  as  sufficient  fur  the  circulatiiiLr  Tuedium 
of  the  coramunity.  Not  even  the  Bank  of  England,  with  all  her 
wealth,  W!«a  enabled  to  maintain  her  notes  at  par,  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  17U7  took  place.  Notwithstanding  that  that  institutioo  en- 
joyed the  entire  oonlidenoe  of  the  oommunity,  that  it  was  rich  nod 
powerful,  and  was  the  great  goyemment  agent  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  its  immense  revenues ;  yet,  in  1801,  her  bills  were  at 
a  dis<()unt  of  seven  per  cent  And,  although  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Coniniuus  in  181 1,  declaring  that  "The  pro- 
missory notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  hitherto  been,  and  were 
then  held  to  be,  in  public  estimation,  equal  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,**  still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  those  notes  depreciated  ten,  then 
twenty,  and  finally  twenty-five  per  cent. 

How  anyone  can,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  advocate  a  system  having 
any  other  basis  of  circulation  than  gold  and  silver,  stems  almost  incre- 
dible. And  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  one  of  our  ahlejst  journals  is  filled 
with  essays  favoring  real  estate  banki,and  deriding  the  specie-paying 
currency  aa  unworthy  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.*  The  spirit 
of  John  Law  appears  to  be  revisiting  us.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  conception  of  making  the  propi^ty  ntvl  real  estate  of  the  na- 
tion the  basis  of  paper  money  and  the  measure  of  its  issue.  With 
what  etfect,  history  can  best  answer. 

Banks,**  laid  Mr.  Webster,  "are  the  props  of  national  wealth 
and  industiy,  not  the  foundations  of  them.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  m  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  ni^ 
tional  income.  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper. 
The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  the  etiects  ratiier  than  th 
causes  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  wtfll-ordered  system  of  finance. 
Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country 
by  the  creation  of  new  banks,  merely  tliat  they  may  create  new 
paper,  and  that  govenment  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing 
where  it  has  not  Sorrowed  before,  will  find  himself  miserably  de>^ 
ceived." 

Would  that  every  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Ck)nvention  of 
Louisiana  might  weigh  well  these  words  of  wisdom  ! 

But,  paper  money  is  not  merely  to  be  restricted,  by  being  oonver* 
tible  to  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  not  enough  to  secure  your  circulation,  but  you  must  confine 
its  issue  by  sr.me  known  and  steady  standard.  It  is  plain  thur  rfie 
money  value  of  commodities  will  be  materially  affected,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  suddenly  expanded  oue-third  or  one-fourth  more  than  ite 
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former  amnnnt.     A  dcran:rcment  of  relative  prices  will  at  once 

occur:  u  Is  aiicady  iiiipuiLcd  will  become  dear,  and  high  juiros  as 

speedily  check  exports  and  encourage  itnpurU.  It  is  true,  tlmt  the 
npoiar  and  vnerring  laws  of  nature^which,  after  all,  overrule  all  the 
minor  machinery  of  the  world  of  commerce — would,  in  time,  cheok 
this  sudden  inflation  of  prices  ;  but  the  mischief  will  have  then  been 
committed,  and  escape  will  be  impossible.  Pro??perity  in  its  full  tide 
always  carries  us  beyond  the  point  of  reason  and  discretion.  It  is 
only  when  the  ebbing  wave  forewarns  us,  that  we  are  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  our  plans,  and  with  equal  heedlessneaB  we  are  wont  to 
By  from  ib»  im(>ending  oalamity. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  make  paper  money  convertible  into 
specie.  Hut  the  whole  currency  must  vary  in  amount  and  value,  ex- 
actly as  a  metallic  currency  would,  were  thu  paper  withdrawn,  and 
coins  substituted  in  its  stead. 

In  the  very  year  just  past,  we  witnessed  the  evil  of  sttoh  expaa- 
iUMi.  An  inflated  eiroulation  prevailed  in  all  the  northern  and 
western  banks;  under  its  exhilarating  influence  speculation  ran  rife, 
and  prices  advanced.  Suddenly  the  reaction  t<><jk.  place,  prices  tot. 
tered,  and  the  panic-stricken  banks  commenced  curtailing  their  dis- 
counts and  contracting  their  issues — thus  defeating  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  creation,  viz :  the  assistance  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  labor,  when  distrust  and  suspicion  diverted  from  them  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country.  That  such  a  system  has  in  it  inhe- 
rent evil,  we  believe  no  one  can  deny.  Such  an  alternation  of  ex. 
pansion,  during  tirn<>s  of  prosperity,  and  contraction  diiriri'^^  the  con. 
sequent  period  of  depression  and  recoil,  has  been  well  likened  in  its 
effect  to  an  intermittent  fever.  The  patient  public  now  suffering 
from  a  hot  and  anon  from  a  cold  fit,  realises,  though  faintly,  the  pua* 
isbment  allotted  to  the  damned  by  the  poet,-* 

**Aud  feel  by  turn*  the  bitter  change 
Of  fi«rae  eatreaaw  exlrem—  by  eknf  m<ire  fleros^ 

From  hvAs  of  ra^ring  fire,  to  atarve  in  loe 
Their  aoft  ethereal  wannth." 

To  guard  against  anch  eitremes  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed,  and  carried  through  the  act  of 
l!^U.  which  regulates  the  issues  of  that  institution  by  the  influx  and 
oultiuw  of  bullion. 

It  hik>  frequently  been  urged,  that  an  increase  of  currency  has  a 
qnk^kening  influence  on  the  industry  of  a  country. 

Tliia  doctrine,  first  enundated  by  Mr.  Hume,  has  received  such 
complete  refutation  at  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mills,  as  to 
render  superfluous  any  remarks  on  it  here.  We  only  mention  it, 
that  those  who  now  lean  towards  it,  may  know  that  it  is  an  r  x- 
pioded  opinion,  falsified  by  the  history  of  every  paper  money  mama 
which  has  ever  existed. 

The  next  requisite  of  sound  banking  is  the  limitation  of  its  issues 
to  sums  not  under  five  or  (en  dollars.  The  general  wisdom  of  thla 
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provision  is  commonly  af  kiiowledged,  although  practised  in  but  few 
states.  In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  banking  system,  few  pro- 
visions are  more  important  Without  it,  the  ooontry  will  be  iaeritar 
biy  deluged  with  that  apeoiee  of  notes,  opprobrioualjr  termed  *'Shiii> 
plaeters.  Every  item  of  dhenge  will  be  banished  from  the  minor 
channels  of  trade ;  and  in  case  of  suspensions  and  failures,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  precautious,  will  often  occur,  the  loss  will  fall  most 
grievously  on  that  class  least  able  to  bear  it.  Let  any  one  travel  in 
the  western  or  northern  states,  and  our  remarks  will  be  strongly 
confirmed  hj  his  exDerience  of  the  every-day  oarreDoy  which  meets 
him  at  the  hotel,  toe  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the  retail  shops. 
Notes  of  ten  dollars  are  scarcely  used  in  cireulation.  Specie  of 
every  kind  is  nearly  expelled  from  use.  The  little  which  circulates 
is  ofa  smooth  and  clipped  coin,  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  than 
it  passes  for.  This  species  of  paper  circulation  is  highly  profitable, 
and  all  banks  endeayor  to  retain  it  Some  idea  of  the  profits, 
made  on  Tarious  denominations  of  notes,  may  be  formed  by  tlie  ibir 
lowing  figures,  showing  the  time  and  amount  of  circulation  of  notes 
ef  the  BMik  of  Englawl  in  the  October  quarter  of  1847. 

Amoiinr.  a««nf»d«]rsteeirealatiOB, 

£  6  X6.816,000  74-0 

10   3,759,000  79-9 

iO   1,398,000    64-8 

100   2.294,000  U'% 

1000   2,921,000  T-« 

We  here  «eo,  thnt  at  but  three  per  cent,  interest,  a  profit  of  near 
X40,0Q0  is  niude  on  the  £d  notes,  whilst  on  the  £20  notes  the  profit 
Is  but  £6,000,  and  on  the  £1,000  notes  but  £1,500.  And  If  such  is 
the  disparity  in  profits  of  her  drcalation,  how  immense  must  it  ba 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  bills  under  five  dollars 
almost  supersedes  the  use  of  specie  from  what  we  have  called  the 
minor  channels  of  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  look  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  circulation,  where  specie  in  scarce,  and  for  an  abuu- 
danoe  of  ooin,  where  the  issues  are  not  for  small  amounts.* 

Nor  is  it  soffident  to  have  saoh  small  note  oireulation  "speoie>pav«- 
ing.^'  It  being  tiie  cheapest  currency  will  it  onoe  iJirow  it  in  tna 
market,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gold  and  silver  change. 

An  incidental  evil  which  attends  a  small  note  currency,  is  its  great 
liability  to  being  counterfeited  and  mutilated.  PorL^erv  may,  with- 
out stretch  of  language,  be  said  to  ruvcl  in  such  small  and  cuutracted 
issues.  Hieir  circulation  being  chiefly  amongst  the  innocent  and  ig- 
norant laborers  and  trades  people,  oounter&its  are  not  easily  de> 
tected  by  them.  And  in  this  wise,  the  greatest  nuisance  of  a  paper 
currency  is  innieted  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  A  pro- 
hibition of  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  banks,  we  believe  to  be  more 
highly  conservative  in  its  etfect  than  all  the  boards  of  currency, 

*  TlielMiik*  of  Lmiiiiaiia  •!•€•««•  in  poiiib  Haviag  ix>  amaU  notes,  their  dictxiatioti 
ilb«tH00O,O0O|  wUli»tlMfrcokil07,00(MNM. 
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bfuik  oommueuoners,  and  I^^ktive  committeea  of  inquiry  ever  ooa* 
vened. 

The  last  requisite  we  duQ  oiiimerate,  as  needfUl  to  sound  bank- 
uig,  la  the  peraonal  responsibility  of  the  directors  or  atoclEholdera  of 
such  institutions  ibr  any  loss  that  may  oecur. 

We  know  there  are  many  minor  plans  of  checking  a>><i«>e9  in 
banks.  Boards  of  currency,  supervisory  committees,  limitations  of 
issue  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  three  dollars 
in  paper  ^  these  and  a  host  of  other  stays,  checks,  curbs  and  goaida 
of  very  respectable  character  and  much  pretensionf  we  pass  over  en^ 
tirely.  They  are  quite  good  in  their  place,  but  never  yet  could  they 
pr  '*oct  the  public  from  most  disastrous  impfisition.  They  arc  coi^ 
tinually  evaded,  and  the  public  i«  pcver  made  conscious  of  their 
worthiossness  until  the  bubble  }\hh  burst,  the  failure  has  occurred, 
and  the  paper  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  idea  of  making 
stodcholders,  or  directors,  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  baalta,  will  sound  very  radical  to  many.  It  will  bo 
conceived  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  joint-stock  banks,  and  will  be 
declared  utterly  impraet!(^;i}>1.\  But  let  us  pause,  and  inquire  what  is  de- 
manded of  the  stockholders,  and  what  is  given  in  return.  A,  B,  C  and 
D  are  partners  in  business,  under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  E.  They 
have  mutually  participated  in  the  transactions  of  this  bank ;  they 
have,  perhaps,  aided  in  Erecting  its  affiiirs,  and  reaped  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  being  employed  in  its  management.  These  partners 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  on  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
their  joint  firm,  or  bank;  they  have  elect<»d  their  oftieers;  they  have 
dedared  pablidy  the  amount  of  their  profits,  and  they  have  pocketed 
those  profits.  Such  are  tli^r  relations  to  the  joint  concern,  or  banlK. 
Now,  what  has  the  public  done  for  them  1  It  haa  allowed  them  to 
eiercise  that  almost  regal  privilege  of  making  their  promissory  notea 
the  money  of  the  land.  Their  bills  have  been  circulated  in  the  ex- 
change of  product^,  and  have  been  invested  by  the  community  with 
all  the  attributes  of  real  and  tangible  value.  Could  a  more  magnifv 
cent  boon  be  given  to  any  set  of  men  1  With  it  ihey  have  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus  almost  made  real,  for  their  oofiers  are  never  exp 
hftttsted  by  tbe  outpouring  of  their  real  possessions. 

Is  it,  then,  asking  too  much  of  these  partners,  in  return  for  snch 
munificent  endowment'^,  th;it  they  shall  make  good  any  looses  to 
which  their  joint  firm  may  subject  the  community  ?  Theirs  have 
been  the  profits  and  patronage.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  bank  was  pursuing  a  safe  and  disereet  line  of  pes 
Key,  In  odier  occupations,  partners  are  eubjected  to  losses  by  such 
errors  as  they  make  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  They 
are  compelled  too,  to  make  good,  losses  incurred  through  (he  mal- 
practices of  their  associates  and  agents.  Why,  then,  make  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  banking  1 

The  principle  lias  been  practised  on  in  Scotland  fi>r  nearlv  thirty 
years,  and'has,  as  much  as  anything  else,  tended  to  impart  that  efK- 
ciency  and  pradenoe  which  have  eminently  distmguished  the  Scotch 
banka. 
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8moe  1836,  there  have  been  nearlj  50  banks  established  Id  that 

kingdom,  each  having  numorf)iis  branches.  In  1848  there  wore,  of 
these  50  hanks,  eighteen  banks  of  issue  in  full  oj^erution,  having  in 
the  afz^ix'tjate  14,1*35  partners  or  shareholders,  400  branches,  and  em- 
ploy ii>g  a  paiJ-up  capiul  of  over  $50,000,000.*  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, these  banks  were  conducted  on  the  principle  of  personal  rcspoa- 
sibility  of  the  stockholders  for  all  obligations  maAe*  They  have  de- 
clared an  annual  average  dividend  of  nearly  7  per  cent.,  and  their 
stock  is  tr*'n»M-;illy  at  a  prennuni  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  L'nhaiu  enieiit  of  block  is  so  enormous,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  An  original  share  of  £150  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Co.,  es- 
tablished in  1767.  b  now  (1848)  worth  no  less  than  £2,500. 

Such  figures  are  the  best  arguments  we  can  adduce,  in  favor  of 
the  personal  liability  of  stookholders.  If  Scotch  banking,  with  this 
princntle  fnjzrafted  on  it,  proved  so  profitable  as  to  raise  its  stock  im- 
mcnsely  altuve  its  par  value,  can  we  doubt  its  eflicacy  as  applied  to 
the  &till  more  protitable  banking  prevalent  in  this  country  ]  But  the 
history  of  these  banks  funUshes  a  still  stronger  argument  in  their 
Yor.  From  1896  to  1848,  a  period  involving  the  greatest  oomoier* 
4^  crises  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  there  were  only  six  failures 
among'Jt  the  hanks  of  Scotland,  and  three  of  these  nflerwards  paid 
up  in  full.  We  cbalieuge  any  other  banking  system  to  produce  si- 
milar results. 

Having  now  stated  some  general  rules  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  banking,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the 

free-banking  system  itself. 

The  Nt'W-York  law  presents  us  with  the  experiment  in  its  best  per- 
fected and  most  approved  form,  and  we  will  give  but  a  jmssinfr  no- 
tice to  the  schemes  which  obtain  in  other  states.  The  constituti'»n 
of  New- York  wisely  leaves  the  detaiU  of  the  banking  system  to  tiio 
legislature,  and  only  confines  its  action  by  general  clauses,  to  most 
of  which  we  see  no  reasonable  ground  of  ol>jcction.  For,  our  oppo- 
sition is  not  to  banks  in  general,  or  to  free-banking  (using  the  words 
in  no  tecluiical  sense)  in  particular.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  present  eondition  of  banking  in  Louisiana  is  faulty,  and  should 
be  changed,  and  that  speedily.  After  giving  all  due  security  against 
the  evils  we  have  referred  to,  we  think  the  system  should  be  left  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  embark  their  capital  in  It  But  it  is,  as  a 
friend  of  the  proposed  reform,  sincerely  wishing  it  God-speed,  that 
we  deprecate  the  evils  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  New-York 
system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  that  plan.  The  banking 
taws  of  New-York,  in  some  shape,  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  a  power  almost  despotic  is  given  to  the 
•uperintLiKlent  of  the  banking  department  Tiiis  important  olBoer 
receives  his  appointment  from  the  governor  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has,  by  law,  the  entire  control  of  the  seals  and  plates 
used  in  the  engraving  of  bank  paper.    He  can  withhold  notes  if  he 
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does  not  deem  tlie  leourily  deposited  as  sufficient,  or  if  be  conridere  that 
already  accepted  as  an  inadequate  guarantee  of  previous  circulation. 

He  ha^  power  to  tax,  in  such  pn)portioi)>  "  ii>  he  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable,"  the  various  batiks  of  tlip  couiitry  fur  the  expense  of  sus- 
taining his  office.    He  has  the  power  to  exuaune  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  any  bank  he  may  think  unsafe,  or  the  correctness  of  whose 
reports  be  may  have  reason  to  doubt.   In  fine,  Ibis  is  an  officer  irre- 
sponsible  to  the  people,  because  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
holds  in  his  hands,  not  the  keys  of  the  treasury  of  the  government, 
but  of  the  currency  of  the  land — who  has  power  to  make  and  unmake, 
to  tax  and  coerce ;  to  sit  in  incpiisitorial  power,  and  to  condtniu  to 
a  fate  and  punishment,  suroassed  only  by  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
quisition itself,  every  banliuig  institution  in  the  state.   For,  great  as 
is  the  power  of  this  superintendent  in  making  banks  and  issuing  mo- 
ney, and  judging  security,  still  greater  is  his  power  to  unmake  these 
iii>titutions.    In  him  is  vested  the  right  t  )  sell  all  the  inortcr-igcsand 
stocks  deposited  by  the  banks.    With  him  have  the  note-holders  to 
dtal  to  get  their  j/ro-raUi  of  security,  and  in  his  integrity  does  the 
public  rely  for  the  soundness  of  the  money  they  circulate.   We  need 
not  describe  how  the  law  may  be  evaded  by  him,  if  he  isso  dbposed, 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  human,  and  the  temptations  to  vio- 
late it  innumerable.    Such  one-man  power  is  assuredly  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare  ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  the  least  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem.   Any  one  familiar  with  banking,  knowing  the  immense  power 
it  wields,  its  means  of  influence  and  oonrnption,  will  pronouiee  tUa 
dutj  as  beset  with  imminent  peril  to  the  oommunity.   Let  a  feud 
spring  up  between  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  banks,  or  let 
high  political  excitemr  nt  prevail,  and  these  moneyed  Institutions  will 
either  become  instruments  of  vengeance  or  of  bribery  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  politicians.    It  is  in  the  power  of  this  superintendent 
in  erne  month  to  stop  scores  of  the  banks,  to  plunge  the  oommunity 
into  n  sea  of  the  wildest  speculation,  from  which  it  will  only  emeige 
a  bankrupt  and  disabled  wreck. 

Thus  far,  New- York  has  been  fortunate  in  its  controllers  and  su- 
perintendents, and  no  such  disasters  have  yet  occurred.  Indeed,  she 
Las  betjn  still  more  fortunate,  in  having  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, in  which  to  try  the  scheme  of  free  banking.  There  has  been 
no  dreadful  crisis  to  teat  the  temper  and  strength  of  these  institntiona. 
But  will  she  be  always  as  fortunate  I  Is  it  wise  to  subject  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  state  to  such  dangerous  risks  ?  We  are  not  called 
to  prepare  a  mere  fair-weather  system,  but  one  that  will  stand  the 
severest  trial  and  out-ride  the  most  fearful  storm.  It  is  in  the  hour 
of  danger  that  a  sound  bank  is  valuable.  In  prosperity  all  are  good 
enough,  and  as  with  individuals  so  with  themi  credit  gets  cheap  and 
money  goes  begging.  But  when  the  dottd  gathers  up,  the  prudent 
and  frugal,  the  laborer  and  artisan,  the  widow  and  orphan,  seek 
shelter  in  the  staunchest  institution  they  can  find. 

But  the  power  of  the  controller  or  superintendent  may  be  exer- 
cised in  a  htill  more  prejudicial  manner;  not  indeed  by  befriending 
the  banks,  but  by  attempting  to  crush  a  part  of  them — by  arraying 


against  a  particular  class  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  party.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  danger  recalls  to  mind  the  disgraceful  scenes 
enacted  id  many  of  the  states  in  1838  and  1889.  The  dominant 
party,  indulging  bitter  enmity  agatnat  the  management  of  some  par- 
ticular banl^  would  aet  to  work  to  break  them  down.  The  banks 
in  turn  endeavoring  to  counU'ract  ^m-h  lUtempts,  would  set  to  work 
to  break  down  the  party.  And  thus  a  struggle  oommenced,  which 
must  end  in  the  ruin  of  credit  and  commerce. 

The  memory  of  every  one  will  supply  the  details  of  such  aoonteet. 
How  proatrate  and  desolate  aocfa  atrogg^ea  leave  the  monetary  world, 
let  the  history  of  1837  to  1840  teU  ! 

"Will  Louisiana,  then,  enlnist  such  despotic  power  over  lior  com- 
merce and  prfi=;|)crity  to  any  one?  It  is  utterly  at  war  with  all 
our  sentiments  and  instincts,  and  can  h^dly  ^d  a  foot-hold  in  our 
it  late. 

The  next  objeotion  to  the  New-Toik  system  is  found  in  the  nature 

of  the  security  given.  The  propriety  of  maldng  the  state  or  national 
debt  the  ba.sis  of  currency,  involves  the  vastest  oottsideiationa,  and 
will  be  reserved  for  our  next  article. 


AET.  ni-llODERN  GfiEECS. 

(Wi  havs  befoie  stated  «iar  intaation  to  fbiiiidi  aViist  of  UatcniesI,  dasdip- 
thre,  tMl  statittietl  pqwn  upon  the  varimu  Eanpsaa  p4»W0n ;  and,  soaietiiiia 
•go,  began  tha  aariaa  with  TnAey.  The  preaent  aketofa  is  from  the  able  pen  of 

Professor  Koepppn,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  ftreece,  and  who  iaa 
man  of  great  learning  and  historical  discrimination.  He  will  conrlnde  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  contribute  bere> 
after  other  papers  of  a  less  elaborate  character  to  our  pages. 

Greacei  wUdi  waa  the  marvel  of  the  andent  world  in  all  that  waa  truly  glorl* 
oua  and  great,  waa  annexed  to  the  car  of  Roman  eonqneat  in  tha  year  146  B. 
and  after  395  A.  D.,  formed  a  part  of  the  Eaatem  Empire.  With  theM  of  that 
empire  in  1458,  the  Turkish  yoke  succeeded  to  the  Roman,  but  in  I6S1  the 
Greeks  began  to  assert  their  independence,  which,  however,  they  never  rou!d 
have  regained  but  for  the  intervention  of  other  powers.  A  combined  English, 
French,  and  Russian  fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
In  1887 ;  whilst  tha  French  landing  m  Greece  forced  the  Turks  at  the  same  time 
to  tetisa.  At  this  point  Bfr.  Eoeppen  opens,  and  we  aball  only  add  a  few  ata- 
tiatiealnotaa.  The  gorenunautia  a  conaticntional  numaichy.  Ravennaa  in 
1846,  $8^414,366  ;  expenditures,  83,464,406.  Public  debt,  816.000,000.  Anny, 
4,006  men ;  navy,  33  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Greece  is  about  813,00(1^000 
exports,  and  the  same  of  imports.  The  exports  ;irc  currants,  olive  oil,  wines, 
figs,  ahuonds,  p.il!.  honey,  raw  silk,  &.c.  There  an-  3, 311  vep'^els.  The  Greeka 
are  the  best  saiior^  on  the  Mcditerraueaa,  and  unrivaled  ship-buikiers.J — Eo. 

Tax  rising  of  the  humbled  and  oppressed  Hellenic  nation  againflt 
tiittr  Othomaa  t|]riaiit8»  and  tha  heroio  fiourtitade  wUh  whkh  the/. 
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single-handed,  for  eight  years  repelled  their  overwhelming  forces, 
li  riJis  one  of  the  most  in i  r*  stingy  pages  in  the  history  of  our  cen- 
tury, uud  excites  the  more  our  admiraiiuu  aud  sympathy,  wheu  we 
ouulder  the  weak  and  defeneelaw  state  of  Greece  in  1891,  the  hete> 
vogeneous  admixture  of  her  Romaic,  Albanian,  and  Valaduan  popula- 
tion, and  tbe  political  jealousy  with  which  the  great  Emopean 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  Franee,  England,  and  Prussia,  regarded 
every  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Levant.  Yet  the  valor,  con- 
stancy, and  disasters*  of  the  Greeks,  roused  the  deepest  feeling  of  com- 
passion among  their  Western  Christian  brethren ;  the  goyemmeDta 
followed  the  general  impulse,  and  the  cannonade  of  NaTarino,  (20th 
October,  1827,)  at  last  proclaimed  an  intercession  in  their  favor. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  had  hitherto  refused  every  medi:iti(fn,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  ]jy  a  French  army  in  and  the 

defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Baicau  against  the  Kussiaus,  together  with 
die  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  secured  de  facto  the  entire  ind<^ 
peodenoe  of  a  suffering  and  deoimated  nation. 

Count  Capo  d^lstrias  had  already  arrived  in  Greece,  and  begun  the 
internal  organ izatitju  uf  the  young  state  ;  and  though  with  inadc<juute 
means,  this  practical  and  intelligent  statesman  immediately  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  development  But  unhappily  he  found  so  un- 
ruJv  and  quarrelsome  a  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  and  so  passionate 
and  selfish  an  opposition  among  their  leaders,  that  the  ooerdve  mea- 
sures which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  restore  vnitj  in  the 
administration,  soon  brought  on  the  moat  Wrulenl  Opposition  and  <qpeii 
rebellion,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  n  Tvnssian  at  heart,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Yet  great  injusitiee  has  been  done  to 
Capo  d*lstrias ;  some  of  his  measures  may  have  been  too  violent; 
hut  he  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ability, 
Tbe  monuments  of  his  wisdom  still  speak  loudly  in  his  favor ;  re- 
duced to  his  own  scanty  resources,  he  has  done  more  for  Greece  com- 
paratively, than  later  the  Bavarian  regency,  with  its  loan  of  aixty 
millions  of  fraucs« 

.  Tite  president  was  assasshiated  by  Geofgias  and  Coastaotinoa 
Muiro  Michalis,  hi  Nauplion,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1881.  A  dvil 
war,  more  destnietive  and  demoralizing  than  the  long  contest  against 

the  Othoraans,  now  broke  out  among  the  political  parties;  and  the. 
feuds  between  Rumeliotes  and  Moreotes  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
tliat  they  threatened  the  fmal  destruction  of  the  distracted  people,— 
when  a  Bavarian  i  e^eucy,  with  4,000  troops,  and  shortly  allerwaida 
young  King  Otho  himself,  arrived  at  Nauplion  in  February,  1833. 
,  In  the  midst  of  the  civil  dissensions,  the  shadow  of  a  national  as- 
sembly had  met  at  Pronia,  the  suburb  of  Nauplion,  in  July,  1832,  In 
order  to  re  establish  the  constitution  of  Trots^cn,  which  had  been  set 
aside  by  Count  Capo  d'Istrias.    The  minds  oi  inen  were  exceedingly 
irritated  at  that  time,  and  violent  discussious  arose    but  the  diplo- 
inatio  residents  of  the  three  powers  at  Nauplion  hiterposed,  snd  d^ 
manded  that  the  assembly  would  not,  by  precipitate  nieasuresi  ilk 
crease  tbe  easting  anarohy,  but  quietly  await  tbe  arrival  of  the  naw 
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king,  ID  Qomnon  with  whose  goTenroent  the  fioftl  eonitttution  of  the 

kingdom  would  be  detfrniined  upon.  Thh  promise  was  not  fulfilled; 
and  il  has  uften  been  repeated  in  aftertirues,  that  King  Otho  onMit 
instantly,  on  his  landing  in  Greece,  to  have  called  together  a  iiatiuual 
assembU ,  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Greeks,  and  placed 
•ome  of  their  distinguished  men  at  the  head  of  his  government.  But 
such  a  system  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  become  impracti- 
cable, and  instead  of  pacifyinri  the  parties,  would  only  have  contri- 
buted to  prolong;  the  anarchical  state  of  that  unhappy  country.  Who- 
ever has  lived  iu  Greece  during  that  Uistresfeful  period,  from  1832  to 
1835,  will  fully  understand  the  impossibility  of  uniting  in  ohq  govera- 
menl^  minds  like  those  of  MaTrokoidatos,  Kolettis,  Metaxas,  Kolo» 
kotronis,  Konduriotis,  and  others,  whose  violent  ambition  and  inve- 
terate jealousiis  liave,  after  the  tranquillity  of  ten  years,  with  the  new 
constitution  in  1843,  revived  the  old  dissensions  and  bloody  feuds 
which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  are  weakening  and  distracting 
the  constitutional  government  of  Greece.  Now,  iu  1833,  a  regency, 
composed  of fauign  statesmen,  who  themselves  were  legislators  and 
oiganiters,  supported  hj  a  strong  body  of  foreign  troops,  were  of  the 
highest  necessity,  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  end  of 
the  chaos.  The  Greeks  thenisclves  were  of  that  opinion — they 
wanted  bread,  and  a  strong  hand  to  crush  the  hydra  of  dissension. 

The  hopes  of  Greece  were,  therefore,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and,  indeed,  the  energetic  measures  of  the  regency,  backed  ny  the 
regular  army,  and  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  mmcs,  or  twelve  mil. 
lions  of  dollars,  soon  effected  the  pacification  of  the  country  ;  all  the 
fortresses  and  mountain-strongholds  were  opened  without  resistance 
to  tlip  Bavarian  troops;  the  pallikars,  or  irregular  Greek  warriors, 
were  marched  off  to  their  separate  camps,  where  they  were  drilled 
and  equipped  to  serve  as  regulars,  and  thus  tranquillity  was  soon  re* 
stored,  even  in  the  mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  still  were  in  possession  of  Attica  and  the  Island  of 
Euboea,  sold  their  estates,  atid  retired  to  Tliessaly.  A  frcmtler  line, 
extending  along  the  mountain-ridge  of  Othrys,  from  the  Gulfof  Voloto 
that  of  Anibrakia,  or  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  laid  down  by  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  three  protecting  powers  and  the  Porte,  and  very  soon 
a  perceptible  amelioration  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
regular  government  was  established ;  general  governors  were  ap- 
pointed f  )r  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  .'Kgean.  Three  central  tribmials  w^ere  erected,  and 
Greece  organized  on  the  style  of  a  European  kingdom.  Hut  here 
unhappily  lay  the  great  difficulty  :  because  this  too  close  imitation  of 
a  small  German  court,  with  a  host  of  military  and  civil  officials 
strutting  about  in  rich  uniforms,  was  ill  chosen  for  poor,  emaciated 
Greece.  Among  all  the  Bavarian  counselors  who  were  sent  from 
Munich  to  organize  and  civilize  Greece,  there  happened  to  he  not  one 
man  of  genius  or  prof  lund  learning,  joining  a  true  and  deeply-felt 
admiration  for  ancient  Hellas  to  the  necessary  lamiiiarity  with  the 
history  and  language  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Hofrath  Thiersch,  the 
professor  of  the  University  of  Munidi,  and  author  of  an  able  wotk 
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on  Greece,*  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  man.  He  possessed  an 
inimetHe  popularity  iu  Greece ;  he  spoke  the  huigua^e,  knew  person- 
ally all  the  leaders  and  their  partisaaSf  and  hud  01104^  put  himself 
with  Kolettia  at  the  head  of  the  Rameliotea  against  the  Capo 
d*lstriao  party  in  Nauplion.  He  was  with/nxiety  expected  in  Greece; 
but  the  suspicious  politics  of  Kiog  Lewis  chained  him  down  to  hia 
chair  at  the  University.  All  the  counselors  and  oth»»r  olTh'ials  sent 
to  Greece,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Chevalier  Miiurer.  were 
home-bred  Bavarian*,  who,  with  the  best  possible  wiii  and  intention 
to  do  everything  right,  did  many  thingi  wrong,  because  they  weie 
ignorant  of  the  laogoagef  the  religious  prejudioes,  customs  and  habits 
of  that  lively,  cunning  people,  who,  having  sutTered  all  the  demoia* 
lizinjT  ofT'cts  of  a  desperate  war,  could  only  be  brought  bac  k  to  labor 
and  order  by  an  austere  and  active  government,  employ the 
ablest  Greeks  themselves  as  its  instruments  to  give  a  national  or- 
ganization  lo  thdr  country.  This,  moat  unhappily,  the  regency  did 
not ;  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Greelis»  and  tooli  the  whole  goT- 
emment  into  their  own  hands.  Numerous  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
written  in  the  dllfuse,  unintelligible  Bavarian  dialect,  translated  into 
a  bad  French,  and  then  into  a  worse  Greek,  were  promulgated,  but 
hardly  understood,  and  never  executed.  Count  Armansperg  directed 
the  finances  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  powers.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer,  an  active  and  able  jurist,  introduced  an  excellent  criminal, 
dvil  and  commercial  code,  which  contains  trial  by  jury^  and  may  be 
considered  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation.  On  the  other 
band,  did  hin  siipf^ression  of  the  convents  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
(with  the  exception  of  Megaspiloeon  and  a  few  others,)  prove  to  be 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  measure,  because  the  Kulogeri^  or  Greek 
monks,  are  ftrmers,  who  pay  their  tithe  and  rent ;  and  by  depriving 
fhem  of  their  estates,  the  lands  remained  waste,  and  government  lost 
the  annual  revenue.  King  Otho  has,  tlu  n  fore,  a  few  years  ago,  been 
obliged  to  giv«'  the  monasteries  back  to  the  fugitive  Kalogeri,  in 
order  that  tin  ii  fields  might  be  cultivated,  and  the  taxes  paid.  The 
forma  ion  of  a  Gret-k  synod  at  tiie  head  of  the  orieuiui  Greek 
church,  independent  of  the  Patriarch,  was  highly  beneficial,  and  cut 
off  all  the  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  communications  with  Constant 
tinople. 

The  Klephties,  or  robbers,  who  had  infested  e\-ery  p;\rt  of  Greece, 
were  destroyed  during  the  two  first  years  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. They  had  formed  some  strong  and  dangerous  bands  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier;  but  during  summer,  in  1834,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  after  a  most  desperate  combat,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  brave  Phil- 
bellene,  Colonel  Chrtstoph  Fabricius.  A  few  gangs  still  infefted  the 
Arcadian  mountain  passes,  but  soon  dispersed,  and  Greece  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  nearly  perfect  tranquillity  and  security  from  the  rubbers 
until  the  general  detiioralization  which  followed  the  September  revo- 
lution  of  1843.    One  of  the  best  organizations  of  the  Bavarians  was 
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that  of  the  gendarmerie,  or  XogcxpvXcuc^f  an  ai  med  police-corps  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  the  vigilant 
Odlonel  de  Rosner,  a  Bavarian  oflioer,  wlio  mm  highly  eslMmed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  knew  how  to  hispiro  tham  with  feelings  of  honor 
and  fidelity.  The  wild  Maniatae,  or  Mainotts,  living  on  the  barren 
and  rocky  coa«t  of  Laconia,  were  pacified  by  another  worthy  Bfiva- 
rian  officer,  Colonel  Feder.  They  broke  their  castles,  submiltcd 
(juiotly  to  tlioir  liege  lord,  and  entered  his  array.  Thus  the  general 
tfaoquilHty  on  sea  and  land  eoon  permitted  the  Greeks  to  retom  to 
their  wontod  oooupations,  agriouUnre  and  commerce. 

Yet|  how  much  soever  the  regency  exerted  itself  by  beneficent 
measures  and  German  institntinns  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  they,  nevertheless,  found  a  continual  aud  secret  opposition 
in  the  Capo  d'Lstrian  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  several  of  those 
nUeftaiins,  who,  nine  yean  lateiv^  1848 — soooeeded  in  overthrow* 
fog  the  Bavarian  system  of  government,  and  introdaeing  a  nattooal 
eonstitutioQ.  Ute  warriors  who  planned  the  Jirst  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  were  the  old  Theodores  Kolokotroiiis,  of  Karitcna  in  Mo- 
rea;  Makry-Yaunis,  of  Athens ;  Rhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita  in 
Morea ;  Spiridon-Milios,  a  brave  captain  of  Epirus ;  Londas,  Kollio- 
pulos,  and  many  others.  Their  jplan  was  to  seize  the  young  king*;  to 
arrest  the  regency  and  to  send  them  home ;  then  to  take  the  govem* 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  proclaim  a  constitution  in  acooid* 
ancG  with  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  armed  followers. 
But  such  a  plot  could  nnt  succeed  in  1834,  because  the  tormented 
nation  was  now  for  the  first  time,  afler  so  many  misfortunes,  enjoy- 
ing the  ^its  of  reviving  industry  and  commerce.  The  regency  had 
money,  troops,  and  a' body  of  well*paid  Greek  employeet^  who  were 
ready  to  obey  the  dightest  intimation  of  the  will  of  Connt  Armana* 
erg.  Tho  plot  was  betrayed  to  an  intelligent  German  secretary, 
)r.  Trank,  whu  instantly  gave  notire  of  it  to  the  Count.  The  con- 
spirators were  seized,  and  aftei  a  curious  sham  trial,  the  old  hero, 
Kolokotronis,  and  Kolliopulos,  were  condenmed  to  death  as  traitors 
to  King  Otho.  This  ridionlous  sentenoe  was,  of  ooorse,  oommoted 
to  another  of  a  temporary  imprisonment;  yet  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  leaders  flew  to  arms,  and  an  insurreetion  hroke  out  in  the 
MoroM.  Tli«'  Bavarian  tvoojis,  who  had  never  served  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  now  most  imprudently  sent  against  the  active  and  insi- 
dious Mainotts  who  awaited  themamong  Uieir  inaccessible  precipices. 
Hie  Germans,  foil  of  ardor^  advanced  into  the  oentve  of  the  Maina, 
where  tliey  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  nnmerons  bodies 
of  daring  mountaineers,  who,  cutting  tliem  offfrom  the  sea,  and  keep- 
ing thorn  blockaded  on  the  barren  crR«^s  of  Zimova,  forced  several 
detachments  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  obliged  at  last  the  disgraced 
government  in  Naupiion,  with  thousands  of  dollars,  to  release  the 
rest. 

The  position  of  the  regency  now  became  awkward  and  daageroua. 
To  quell  the  reb^ion  in  the  peninmda,  Kolettis  was  called  in  to  sup- 
port the  government  with  hi-  wnrlikeand  faithful  nurneH(»te9,  More 
by  his  simple  appearance  than  by  his  sword,  Kolettis  restored 
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quillity  to  the  ATorea.  Kolokotronis  now  received  his  ftill  pardon, 
and  was  drawn  to  the  court,  and  Kolettis  was  uominated  minifiter  of 
the  interior  and  president  of  the  council. 

But  this  victory  did  not  strengthen  the  BaTuriaii  ruloj  on  the 
oontrary,  it  served  only  still  more  to  weaken  it.    A  most  vnhappiT 
contest  rose  between  tlie  members  of  the  regency  themselves ;  endi 
faction  sought  every  possible  means  to  fortify  itself  by  forming  a 
j^rty  among  the  Greeks,  who,  of  coiir-^e,  wished  for  notliing  more 
than  intrigue  and  cabal.     Count  Arinauspcrg  was  Siiij  jH  rted  by  the 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  and  that  host  of  Phuiiariotes  from 
Obnata&tlDople,  who,  having  lost  their  laerative  offices  In  the  Ttrklsb 
service  by  the  reTolution  of  1821,  bad  now  come  down  to  HelliMi 
%lf^,  well  instructed  in  European  languages  and  manners,  thej  soon 
formed  the  elite — not  of  the  Romaic  nation,  by  whom  they  were 
envied  and  detested,  but  of  the  gay  gt  uilemen  of  the  drawing-room, 
of  tho  household  officers  and  boastful  councilors  of  Count  Armans- 
perg.    Nay,  the  oqnnt  even  went  so  fkr  as  to  give  Ms  two  oharminff 
dfttt^ters  In  marriage  to  the  two  brothers,  the  prinoesKantakonaoioi, 
^te  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  oriental  church,  which  prohibits 
a  marriage  of  so  near  relations.    On  the  other  part,  wa«  Chevalier  de 
Maurcr,  supported  h\  Mr.  Abell,  General  Heydeck,  and  Kolettis,  with 
his  Rumeliute  captuius.   But  great  as  was  the  outcry,  Count  Armans- 
perg  succeeded  at  the  time ;  he  bore  down  his  opponents.  Oievalier 
«e  ICaurer  and  Mr.  Abell,  the  most  InteUigent  members  of  die 
Begencj,  were  suddenly  recalled  to  Bavaria,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  the  councilors  de  Kobcll  and  de  (Ti-einer,  who  were  altogether 
unfit  f'^r  the  high  station  entrusted  to  their  care.    The  count,  at  the 
head  of  ins  brilliant  Phanariotes,  and  vigoroimly  mipported  by  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  Drilii>h  cmbas$iador,  went  on  in  great  style.  Athens 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  lai|^  sums  were  spent 
fai  rebuilding  that  inland  city,  where  government  was  obliged  to  buy 
Sfvery  span  of  ground  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  public 
service.     The  foreign  embassadors  vied  with  one  another  in  jjiving 
routs,  masquerades,  and  tli i  ^itiical  representati^^ms,  All  the  hotels  and 
eoflfee-houses  were  crowded  with  Greek  and  German  officers.  Lan- 
cers, grenadiers,  and  chasseurs  were  paradingand  mustering,  as  if  the 
Berasltier,  with  his  Turkish  spahis^  was  at  the  gatee  of  the  city ! 
Hie  acttTity  of     secretaries,  clerks,  and  translators,  was  very  great; 
yet,  among  the  many  decrees  promulgated,  few  were  of  nny  re;i]  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  the  country.    Gem  an  aaiiitecta, 
engineers,  geometers,  foresters,  were  galloping  off  in  aii  directions ;  but 
imhappily  the  cities  were  rebuilt  but  in  part;  the  fields,  thouch 
measured,  were  not  sold  or  Cultivated ;  the  harbors  not  repaired ;  mt 
roads  not  opened,  and  the  fort  sts  not  protected!  Blunders  and  mis- 
takes were  continually  made,  whieh,  forming  the  topic  of  the  day, 
made  the  pr  f  j  lo  rtt  Athens  laugh  heartily  at  the  want  of  tact  which  the 
Bavarians  biiowed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  administration.  One 
or  two  will  illustrate  this.   General  Schmalz,  formerly  a  colonel  of 
draffoona  in  Bavaria,  was  now  minister  of  the  war  and  navy  department 
i9  Greece.  Supposing  thaK  light  dragoons  were  the  proper  i^rsoos  to 
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civilize  Gre<?ce,  some  troops  of  these  expensive  horsemen  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  the  uiiui^^ter  suun  Utscovered  their  total  usele^sness 
in  to  mountainous  a  country,  and  therefore  resolved  to  send  them 
back,  and  instead  of  them  to  order  miners,  sappers,  and  military 
workmen.     Several  of  these  mechanics  had  just  landed  at  the 
Pirajus  after  a  long  voyap^o  from  Trieste,  when  they  immediately  re- 
ceived the  order  to  re-euibark  and  to  return  lo  Germany.  The 
Bavarian  officers  were  already  obeyioa  the  order,  when  General 
Hey  deck,  one  of  the  regents  of the  kingdom,  by  chance  taking  a  ride 
to  the  Pirseus,  learned  this  singular  occurrence.    He  therefore 
instantly,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  called  on  the  minister,  and 
inquired  why  he  sent  those  useful  troops  Lack  to  Munich?  M, 
Schmalz  stared  at  him  and  exclaimed,  in  his  ctuirse  Bavarian  dialect 
—"At  t^o*,  </*'  LeiC  seind  ha' It  nit  g'sheUr — ihe  people  are  crazy. 
The  order  was  now  produced,  and  it  appeared  that  the  general  had 
written  Ottsrifrt,  or  workmen,  instead  of  "  ekevaux  legerg^  or  light 
dragoons!    ITiese  latter  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Germaoj, 
and  an  attempt  afterwards  made  to  .colonize  the  Bavarian  workmen 
in  Greece,  which  did  not  succeed.    Ancther  '-till  more  ridiculous 
accident  happened  in  1834,  while  governiuent  was  residing  in 
Nauplion.   Some  disorders  having  taken  place  at  Syra,  between  the 
German  military  and  the  citizens,  a  combined  courtmarttal  of 
military  officers  and  civilians  of  high  standing  had  Ik  en  sent  off  to 
that  island.    Sentence  was  passed  accordingly  ;  the  proceedings 
were  sent  back  to  Nauplion,  and  tlie  eoiirt  tliere  a^vaitcd  for  orders  to 
return.  But  no  such  orders  came.  A  week  passed  away — a  fortnight 
—a  month — six  weeks  !    Every  body  hi  Nauplion  wondered  at  the 
sbsence  of  so  many  high-paid  state  officers.  At  last,  a  secretary 
expressed  his  astonishment  to  General  Selunalz,  who  looked  foolish, 
and  exlaimed :  "  Sapperment !  the  order  lies  in  my  great  coat  !** 
Another  mistake  of  Count  Armansper^  was  still  more  unpardonable. 
Among  the  many   Bavarians   who,  during  this  period,  received 
oHiceii  in  Greece,  which  they  considered  no  better  than  a  sort  of 
Bavarian  Algiers !  was  a  certain  Baron  Von  Tettenbach,  a  particular 
friend  and  protege  of  the  count.    This  worthy  was  s(  nt  as  president 
to  the  court  of  justice,  which  bad  been  organized  at  Tripolitza,  in 
AreMHia.     A  month  or  two  later  it  happened  that  the  royal 
gi  lulanues,  or  chorophyhkcs,  had  surrounded  a  jiang  of  robbers,  or 
kiephties,  in  the  mountains  of  Divri,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
taken  them  prisoners.    In  one  of  their  d^s  the  gendarmes  (bund, 
among  other  spoils,  a  strong  iron  chest  filled  with  splendid  IVirktsh 
weapons,  such  as  pistols,  daggers,  yatagans,  sabres,  and  the  like,  all 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  ether 
precious  stones  of  groat  value.    As  these  Turkish  trophies  had  been 
robbed  from  dillcreut  persons,  who  now  pretended  to  reclaim  their 
property,  the  chest  was  transported  to  the  tribunal  at  Tripolitza,  and 
placed  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  the  court-hall.    But  on  a  nrght  when 
the  janitor  of  the  tribunal  had  returned  late  at  home  from  a  party,  he 
beard  a  noise  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  as  if  somebody  was  at 
work  with  a  hammer.  Instantly  supposing  that  thieves  had  entered 


the  house  ia  order  to  rob  the  precious  arms,  he  hurried  to  call  the 
iieigbbon  to  his  ttriiitMiioe.  A  la^ge  mUBlier  of  Gredfit  now  m- 
zowded  tin  oourt-bouse,  whUe  the  janitor,  ttd  another  troop  amied 

to  the  teeth,  and  hoIdiDg  lighted  torches  and  cocked  pistols  in  their 
hands,  silently  stoic  m])  the  stairs,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  hall. 
But  who  would  b^;  able  to  describe  their  surprise,  their  amazement, 
when  they  found  Burou  Von  Tettenbuch,  the  president  of  the  tribunal, 
■UiMiing  with  sledge-hammer  and  crowbar,  knookiog  awajr  on  the 
Im  flhwts  of  the  klephties  coDtaiomg  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Bafaiim 
6lt  a  tittle  awkward,  but  reoovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called 
out  to  the  janitor  that  he  was  a  bloc  khead,  having  locked  thf  door  of 
the  hall  upon  him,  nnd  thus  forced  him  t^  while  away  the  dicai  v  hours 
of  night  with  knocking  a  little  at  the  chest.  But  the  Greeks  were  too 
shrewd  a  set  of  people  not  to  hiss  and  hoot  at  the  president,  who  was 
hMtently  arrested.  Ibu  ourious  bttt  seandaloiis  aflair  ran  like  wild- 
lie  through  Greeoe.  Gonnt  Armonspeig  got  into  a  fury ;  and  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Baron  Von  Xetten- 
hach  had  passed  through  Patrasso  on  his  route  for  Bavaria. 

These,  and  nuuiberlt'ss  other  aiiisLiikis  and  faulty  measures,  still 
more  expensive,  such  iis  the  unsuooessfui  uiilltary  colonies  established 
ft  Tjrinw  sad  Erakli,  were  dailjr  ocounitted  b^  the  government  of 
Cbynt  Aimsnsperg.  They  eiposed  tfaoBnTanan  ministers  to  the 
witty  sarcaams  of  the  Greek  press,  wad  created  a  general  dissatisfaction 
.  throughout  the  nation.  Yet  the  cause  of  this  slow  progress  in  the 
different  provinces  <j{  the  kingdom  did  not  altogether  originate  in  the 
ignorance  and  blunders  ol'  the  administration,  but  partly  in  the 
tntajijr  eKhftiisftfld  and  depopulated  state  of  the  oountry,  in  tmawioe 
md  ssHiihness  of  the  Greek  govemois  Ifaemsdves,  and  partly  in  the 
want  of  confidence,  good  will,  and  activity  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  continual  fear  of  the  chieflains,  by  whom  they  so  of\en  had  been 
robbed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  their  means  in  extending 
their  agriculture,  they  would  conceal  their  money,  bury  it  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  wait  for  the  turn  things  would  take,  without  oultivaliDg 
more  ground  than  that  whioh  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  scanty 
support  of  their  femilies.  During  Uie  ^ring  of  1835,  it  was  a  general 
opinion  at  Athens,  that  the  exlsfing  system  of  administration  oould  not 
be  contintied  for  throe  months  longer — and  this  proved  true. 

King  Otho,  having  become  of  age,  took  the  government  in  his  own 
hands  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  June  1st,  1835.  The  regency,  on 
this  oeoasion,  gave  another  instanoe  of  their  extrsTSgsnoe  and  indls- 
wastefulniss  of  the  publio  treasury.  Though  they  had  already 
eaq>ended  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan,  they 
re«;olvod  upon  fjiving  the  Grooks  the  brilliant  e\hi})irIon  of  a  grand 
coil 'MuM'  ii.  Ihe  silly  councilors,  Von  Kobeil  and  Von  GrtM'nir,  had 
a  mouth  before  sent  a  number  of  big  folio  volumes  to  Doctor  Levris 
BmS|  the  dfa^ctor  of  the  exoayationson  the  Aoropolis,  with  the  order 
||p;ri|i^,jeamed  antiquarian  to  tmtract  all  passages  from  the  Bysantine 
UhtoKiniia  of  the  middle  ages  referring  to  the  pompous  coronations 
and  processions  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Constanfinople,  whi^h 
were  to  be  imitated  at  the  small  court  of  King  Otho,  in  the  midst  of  th«^ 
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niDi  iad  miMiy  of  modm  Atlmiftt  TUi  folly  speakt  ▼olnmw! 

Boi  tbe  «>od  sense  of  the  excellent  young  nionsroh  inttantly  pot  a 
stop  to  &■  last  infatuation  of  the  regency.  His  aooession  to  the 
throne  wa**  oHobnited  by  an  intorcting  fi'stivnl  in  the  true  national 
style.  On  the  plain,  north  of  Athens,  ntnr  the  adeiny  of  Plfito, 
were  held  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  muscular  and  nimble  Greeks, 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  king,  court,  and  assembled  Atiwutans ;  the 
paUikars,  gorgeously  dreaaed,  on  their  prandng  steeda,  warn  Hirowing 
the  jwidf  or  liirkiah  javelin,  in  imitation  of  Eastern  wsrfiire — all  oom- 
bined,  presenter^  an  animated  and  highly  pictiiresqtip  gpcotaole,  on 
tbe  old  cln-sical  soil,  8uggo*!ting  so  many  pleasing  associations,  and 
being  illuminated  by  su  glorious  a  sun,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
beholdera  more  like  a  beautiful  dream  of  &ncy  than  the  happy  day 
of  Grecian  regeneration  and  tndependenoa  tfi  (Al  reaKtjff 

The  first  act  of  Ilia  yonng  king  was  the  dissolution  of  fba  regency, 
who,  with  a  large  number  of  foreigners  and  the  greater  part  of  the. 
Bavarian  troops,  were  sent  back  to  Germany.  (Jnly  Cormt  Annan? 
pcrtr  remained  as  archi-kangellarias,  or  chief  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, Hiid  a  great  council  of  state  formed,  consisting  of  tbirty-sLx  of  the 
moat  popular  loadora  of  the  nation,  llda  inatitution  would  certainlj 
have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  bavo  contributed 
mdetly  to  pr^>are  the  foundations  for  a  more  liberal  constitution,  if 
Count  Armansperg  had  been  sincere  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
had  granted  them  enlarged  powers  for  consultation.  But  the  chief 
chancellor  not  only  selected  as  councilors  of  state  those  chieflaina 
iriio  were  moat  dependent  on  government,  and  aeeured  thetr  Toteaby^ 
laige  aalaries,  but  be  ordered  lul  the  Imden  of  the  diflerant  partlaa, 
tho  most  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  Ghreece,  to  ne  sent 
off  fi*^  embassadors  to  foreign  courts.  This  was  a  truly  diplomatic 
coup  dt'ia  t !  Kolettis,  the  leader  of  the  French  party,  went  to  Paris  ; 
Count  Andreas  Metaxas,  the  Napist  or  Russian  chief,  to  Madrid ; 
Prinee  Alaxander  Uavrokordatoa,  to  Munioh,  and  afterwardato  liOii- 
doD,  wkera  he  replaced  the  less  danc erona  Spiridon  IVikoopia. 
Strongly  supported  by  England,  Cbunt  Armansperg  had  now  got  his 
han<l»^  free;  he  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  throvgbmit  the  land, 
and  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  social  and  literary  improve- 
ment of  Greece.  Sui  cuique  !  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  own  that  many 
eioeUeat  worka  ware  undertaken  by  government  in  this  period. 

A  great  amelionrtion  now  took  plMO  in  the  general  aapect  of  that 
beautiful,  but  suffering  and  desolate  country.  If  a  traveler  would  com* 
pare  the  flourishing  condition  rf  (Jieoce  during  the  reign  of  King  Otho, 
with  its  nearly  toUil  desolation  in  1S28,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  change.  Many  ciLiest,  such  as 
Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia,  Lamia,  Corinth,  Argos,  Tripolis,  Mistra, 
Cklamn*,  Pyrgos,  and  Patne,  preaented,  in  that  dlatieaaftil  period  of 
war  and  dvil  diacord,  nothing  bnt  horaa  of  rufaia.  Churches  and 
monasteries,  towns  and  villages,  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  The  fortress  of  Nauplion,  the  nearly  inacce<»«iblo 
Dirnitzana,  in  Arcadia,  Arrhachova,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  the  monas- 
tery Megaspilicon,  and  the  villages  of  the  Maina,  were  the  only  places 
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on  the  nuunland  of  Greece  which  had  escAped  the  swoid  of  the  Turk 
or  the  Arab;  while  the  isUmds  of  Hydra,  Speiaa,  and  JE^n&f  weie 
the  only  safe  retreats  of  the  fugitive  inhabitai  i  \  s. 

The  towns  and  villages  were  now  quickly  rebuilding  ;  extensive 
mulberry  and  olive-groves  began  again  to  embellish  the  beautiful 
plains  ofMessina  and  the  valley  of  Lacouia,  where  a  new  Sparta  rose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kurotas,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  Ibe  ewampa  of  the  PinMis,  of  Argos^  and  Pyrgos,  in  Elia, 
were  drained  or  filled  up.  A  Macadamised  high-road  was  laid  out 
between  the  Pirseus  and  Athens ;  another  was  continued  across  Mount 
Cythreron  to  Thebes,  and  along  the  Copaie  lake  to  Livadia  and 
Therm*  l  yla^ ;  and  a  third  one  iVom  the  table  lands  of  Arcadia  to  the 
coast  ui  iSauplion.  llie  plains  of  B<JBotia,  Locris,  and  the  island  of 
Eobon  were  again  cultivated,  and  covered  with  wheats  barley,  and 
maize;  the  hills  of  Achaia  and  Elis  with preciouaournuit plantations. 
Sugar  mills  were  established  at  Thermopylae;  silk  spinneries  at 
Sparta  and  Nisi;  paper  mills  at  Dimitzana ;  powder  mills  at 
Kephalari ;  oo&i  mines  were  opened  at  Kumi,  and  copper  mines  ex- 
plored at  Earystos,  in  Euboea,  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new 
haAor.  Hie  ports  of  Ptrmis  and  Sjm  weie  repaired,  and  many 
useful  publio  Buildings  erected.  Hie  University  of  Athens  was 
ibnndad ;  the  didagkaleton,  a  seminary  for  teachera,  four  colleges,  and 
a  large  number  of  preliminary  and  Hellenic  grammar  schools  were 
opened,  and  soon  filled  with  studious  young  men. 

But  all  this  was  not  enough  in  a  country  where  new  resources  of 
industry  and  produce  were  to  be  created.  The  borrowed  funds  of  the 
sii^  nunionshsd  not  heenjudidoushr  or  eoonomicaliy  administrated, 
aooofding  to  the  views  of  Professor  Thiersch,  to  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  public  lands,  and 
the  liberal  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  Greek  fugitives  from 
Chios,  Ipsara,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  who,  without  support,  were  suffering  the 
greatest  distress  in  Syra  and  ^ina ;  and  seebg  all  their  hopes  of  a 
peimanent  settlement  frustrated,  were  obliged  to  abandon  Greece  and 
return  to  Turkey !  And  yet  were  the  intrigues  and  jealousi(  s  i  f  the 
native  Greek-  '  i-lves  the  principal  cause  of  the  &ilure  of  the  two 
colonies  at  Eretria  and  Karystos,  in  Eubcea! 

Another  diificultv  which  the  government  of  the  chief  chancellor  had 
lo.oferoome^  was  ttie  Indemnification  to  be  granted  to  the  Hydrlote 
nanry^aad  the  kajnlanei^  or  oommanden  of  the  irregular  troops  during 
the  war  of  independence.  A  larare  number  of  the  former  received 
their  rank  and  pay  as  ofTlf^ers  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  latter  wore 
formed  into  a  phalanx  of  eight  hundrecl  ofTieers  of  different  rank. 
They  received  a  high  |>ay,  wore  the  splendid  Albanian  arms  and  cos> 
tame,  but  did  no  service^  and  remained  fiuthful  to  the  king  only  as 
long  as  they  received  their  salary.  Many  got  assignments  of  lands 
and  the  means  of  cultivating  them  ;  but  the  old  warriors  had  no  taste 
f^>r  nofif^nlture  ;  they  generally  sold  their  shares  to  the  neighboring 
vLllagers,  and  returned  to  the  coffee-houses  in  Athens.  When  the 
treasury,  in  1843,  became  exhausted,  they  were  the  Jirst  to  take  up  ^ 
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anus  against  their  sovereign,  hoping,  by  getting  the  administration 
into  their  own  liands,  to  renew  tlieir  fc^rnier  military  sway.  But  for- 
tunately for  Greece  they  did  uot  succeed. 

ThA  defective  system  of  administration,  and  the  open  protection 
given  by  Count  Armansperg  to  the  intriguing  Phanariotes,  nourished 
the  fermentation  in  Uie  mind  <>f  the  people,  md  gave  rise  to  an 
opposition  of  the  press,  whioh  at  the  time  was  moderate,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  formidable,  and  evidently  tended  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  govermuent. 

AjQOther  evil  still  more  neutralizing  the  activity  of  the  Bavarian 
adminiBtratioo,  arose  from  the  petty  and  despicable  rivalry  of  the 
embassadors  of  the  three  protectmg  powers,  who  used  every  effort  to 
keep  up  their  predominant  influence  in  the  small  infant  kingdom  of 
HeUas!  This  would,  to  the  general  observer,  seem  to  be  nearly 
incredible ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  historical  fact. 
Great  Britain  evidently  disliked  the  oommercial  and  political  de- 
velopment of  Greece,  and  dreaded  her  influence  on  her  Hellenio 
brethren  in  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  Candia.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  conTinual  intrigues  of  the  British  Lore!  High  Commis- 
sioncrs  in  Corfu,  where  the  Italian  language  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected, and  the  Greek  mother  tongue  disowned  and  regarded  as 
revolutionary ! 

Bussift  had,  by  her  victorious  war  against  Turlcey  in  18S8  and 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  rendered  a  mere  efieitni  support 

to  Greece  than  any  other  European  power,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  recognition  of  her  full  independence  hy  Turkey  ;  yet  she  did  not 
possess  any  strong  hold  on  the  allections  of  the  ni:^s  of  the  people, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  oriental  Greek  church,  and  her  influence 
was  at  the  time  dreumscribed  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  Napist  or  Rue* 
sian  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  of  some  bribed  chief- 
tains,  who  formed  an  armed  vanguard  &  the  future  advance  of  her 
armies  on  Constantinople. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely  desiring  the  consolidation  and 
free  development  of  the  young  kingdom,  showed  herself  more 
disinterested,  and  in  consequence  possessed  more  than  any  other  of 
the  great  powers  the  aflfection  and  gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation,  who 
looked  upon  the  French  as  their  true  allies,  who  had  made  the  most 
generou«  sarrifices  for  her  preservation  and  liberty.  France,  there- 
fore, sucxeeded,  by  the  inofenuous  conduct  of  her  embassador,  M.  de 
Lagrdue,  to  secure  an  ailiaucu,  which  might  become  important  with 
renird  to  her  political  relations  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

King  Otho  went  to  Germany  in  1886,  and  married  the  beautiful 
princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburgh.  Count  Armansjperg,  in  the  mean- 
time, governed  Greece  like  a  sovereign,  and  by  his  intimate  alliance 
with  tho  British  embassador.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  successor  of  ^fr. 
Dawkius,  the  count,  by  degrees,  attempted  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  control  of  the  court  of  Bavaria.  But  the  dissaii:>iaction  ia 
Greece  with  his  protection  of  the  Phanariotea,  and  liis  arbitrary  and 
interested  measure^?,  became  general ;  his  influence  was  even  under- 
mined in  Munich  by  the  Bavarians  themselvea,  and  King  Lewis  de- 
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inaiididlilidlsmlaBal.  On  tha  14di  of  Felilnliiv.  1^,  ting  Otho 
vdftd  in  the  Pirsus  with  his  lovely  queen,  and  Mr.  Rudhardt,  fhe 

new  prime  muaister.  The  chief  chanoelU»r  quite  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived his  conge^  to  the  great  disgust  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks.  Count  Armansperg  soon  after 
left  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Switzerland,  not  without  having 
ImproYed  hie  own  fortnne  with  the  spoils  of  poor  Hellas.  This  was 
Ae  common  opinion  both  in  Greeoe  and  B^Taria. 

Mr.  Budhardt  was  ft  very  plain  and  honest  Bavarian,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  provincial  governor  in  Gerrtiary,  and  as  an  able 
speaker  in  the  national  assembly  at  Munich,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relations,  language,  and  politics  of  Greece.  He  arrived  unpre- 
pared for  his  hiffh  station  j  witii  the  best  intentions,  he  resolved  to 
eair^  oat  the  Kivarian  svstem  in  Greece,  and  not  to  listen,  either  to 
the  msinuations  of  Sir  Eonmnd  Lyons,  or  to  thoee  of  M.  de  Lagr^nd, 
or  the  Greeks  themselves — but  just  straightway  to  execute  the  orders 
lie  regularly  received  by  couriers  from  the  council  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  Yet,  instead  of  gaining  friends  and  partisans  by  standing 
aloof  from  all  parties,  he  soon  found  hiiusulf  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  joined  a  coalition  against  him.  The  n^aerable  state  in  whieh 
Count  Armansperg  had  left  the  finances,  did  notfiiroish  the  means  fon 
maintaining  the  royal  household,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  numerous 
officials  in  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  storm 
broke  loose  against  |i*.>or  jNlr.  Iludhardt.  He  resigned  in  the  month 
<^  December,  1637,  and  died  broken-hearted  on  his  return  to  Trieste. 

In.  this  dilemma,  Kiuj^  Otho  resoWed  upon  a  change  of  system,  and 
dKMo  a  native  Greek  nunister,  ^e  inteUisent  and  aetiye  physician, 
Dr.  Glarakis,  from  Syra.  He  instantly  disbanded  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  mercenaries  and  many  foreign  officials,  such  as  geome- 
ters and  foresters.  lie  then  boldly  attempted  an  improvement  of  the 
dilapidated  finances  by  introducing  a  greater  regularity  in  the  per- 
eeptioB  of  the  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
ndfadstration,  dindnishing  the  fees  of  some  and  the  pensions  of 
others.  But  alaa !  inatead  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  nation,  the  government  of  Mr.  Glarakis  now  lost  its  power  and 
respect.    The  parties  grew  bolder,  and  a  sectmd  conspiracy  against 


mask  of  hypocrisy,  formed  a  Philortnodox  Sodety^  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  the  sinking  Greek  Church  against  encroach- 

ments  of  Protestantism,  by  placing  her  under  fhe  direct  guardianship 
of  Russia,  intended  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  King  Otho's 

f)vemment  and  the  revolt  of  all  the  rajahs  or  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Orte.  The  real  and  important  object  of  this  secret  rebellion,  there- 
Ibre,  had  in  view  the  re-union  of  those  four  or  five  millions  of  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  Christians,  tlie  reKxmqnest  of  CSonstantinople,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Greek  empire  under  the  sway  of  a  Russian  prince ! 

The  period  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  seemed  singularly  propi- 
tious. The  total  defeat  of  Hafiz-Pasha  and  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nezib,  in  Syria,  the  sudden  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  whole  Othoman  fleet  by  the 


The  leaders  taking  the 
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Capudan- Pasha  to  the  powerful  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  had  placed  the 
throne  of  the  young  Sultan  Abdul-Meshid  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
predpice.  An  open  insurrecUoQ  broke  out  in  Creta,  and  Greek  In- 
trigues epread  the  alam  through  all  the  northern  jprovinoes  of  Epiruii 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Philorthodox  So> 
ciety,  Count  Augustin,  Capo  d'lstrias  and  [Nikitas  Stammalopulos, 
were  men  without  talents,  means  or  influence.  This  second  plot^ 
which  was  to  have  broken  out  on  New-Vtai's  day,  1840,  while  King 
Otho,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state,  attended  divine  service 
at  the  Churoh  St.  Irene,  wns  revealed,  and  the  conspirators  diBarmed 
and  imprisoned.  Count  Augustin  fled  from  Corfb  to  Aleiandria,  in 
Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Government  was  again 
victorious,  hut  this  success  did  not  save  the  Tiiinlster,  Mr.  Glarakis. 
lie  resigned,  and  returned  to  practice  medicine  at  Syra.  The  learn- 
ed and  eloquent  Zographas  was  his  successor.  During  the  winter, 
1840,  the  greatest  exultation  and  desire  of  conquest  reigned  in  Greece. 
Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  her  last  agonies,  and  the  6recft» 
oonsidered  it  as  the  most  favorable  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  and 
by  a  sudden  onset  invade  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  where  the  Christian 
population  were  expected  to  rise  and  follow  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
The  commanders  of  the  royal  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  of 
Mount  Othrys  deserted  Into  Ihessaly  and  Albania,  proclaiming  on 
their  own  responnbiUty  the  warlike  projects  of  King  Otho.  Aimed 
bands  of  mountaineers  already  began  the  marauding  warfare  on  the 
outskirts  of  Thessaly — while  a  badly  armed  and  nearly  starving  Turk- 
ish army  began  to  assemble  at  Larissa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. 

Hie  Albanian  chie&  received  the  Greek  officers,  with  their  glitter* 
ing  epaulettes  and  golden  tassels,  very  well,  ^'lliey  were  rendy,** 

they  said,  "  to  rise  and  assemble  their  clansmen,  but  they  first  want- 
ed to  see  the  color  of  King  Otho's  money  and  when  the  Greek 
emissaries  then,  in  their  disappointmont,  ninde  fine  spee<:he>'  al  oiit 
patriotism  and  liberty,  the  Albanians  beckoned  them  to  begone, 
with  their  usual  "  besa  dia  besa.^^    Let  peace  be  among  us. 

In  Oandia  the  Greek  sympathizers  tared  still  worse.  Many  uup 
ruly  and  warlike  pcMUcaria,  among  whom  were  several  quiet  citizens 
of  the  Piraeus,  such  as  Lambrinidis  and  Captain  Manolas,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  fho  war  of  independence,  and  several 
hundred  others,  who,  by  this  expedition,  hoped  to  force  government 
to  a  public  demonstrution  against  Turkey,  secretly  embarked  for 
Greta.  Twenty-five  thousand  drachms,  or  three  thousand  American 
dollars,  a  large  sum  for  Greece,  were  collected — every  official  giving 
his  share — and  some  Hydriote  barks,  no  doubt,  with  the  secret  con* 
nivance  of  the  Greek  minister  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Kroosis,  occupied  the 
royal  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  embarking  caimon,  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, set  sail  ibr  C^dia.  A  decisive  blow  might  perhaps  have 
been  struck,  and  a  revolutionary  fire  spread  throughout  European 
Turkey ;  but  the  hidecision  and  lunid  poHtlos  of  Ki^  Otho,  in  every 
measure  yielding  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Court  at  Munich^  suflersd 


the  only  fiivorable  moment  to  ftm   >nd  Uuw  all  Iha  printo  «MV> 

tions  of  the  Greeks  were  in  vain. 

The  allianw)  of  the  four  great  powers  in  July,  1840,  decided  the 
fikte  of  Syria  and  i%ypt,  and  ooce  more  supported  the  tottering 
ikdetoD  of  the  Othoman  The  TwMOk  Admiral  Tahlr-Paeh* 

hnded  with  troope  on  Crete.  The  Gkodiotee  proved  traitors  to  their 
Greek  auxiliaiiesi.  The  brave  CBptaina  Lambrinidis  and  Manolas  . 
were  treacherously  slaughtered  during  a  parley  by  the  Turks,  and 
their  followers,  robbed  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  fled  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were  saved  by  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Greek  govern* 
■ml  DOW  pnhUdy  dieavowed  the  dieturbanoee  on  the  frontier,  and 
dadand  ita  peaoeftil  intentioiia  towarde  IWlcej.  But  thia  deolara- 
tion  only  au^ented  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  Greece,  and  the 
hate  against  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as 
the  main  c^use  of  the  unwarlikc  and  anti-national  measures  of  their 
own  government.  Zographas,  the  prime  minister,  had  negotiated  a 
eemmercial  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  proved  unfavorable  to  the 
Gaaak  maritime  and  oommeroial  intereata,  to  which  King  Otho  re- 
fined  his  ratification.  A  violent  outbreak  against  the  premier  took 
place  at  Athens ;  he  retired,  and  his  successor  found  himself  in  a  still 
more  difficult  position,  without  any  hope  of  extricating  himself,  ex- 
cept by  contracting  a  new  loan  to  cover  the  running  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment It  was  Austria,  who,  with  the  guarantee  of  King  Lewie  of 
Bavaria,  granted  a  loan  of  one  million  of  doUara. 

The  Bvunian  or  Naplatio  party  continued  in  ita  effi»ti  to  nourish 
the  universal  discontent,  and  the  Athenian  newspapers,  particularly 
"  The  Age'''  and  "  The  Friend  of  the  People,'"  began  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  a  crusade  against  the  ministry.  The  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  the  organ  through 
whuih  die  foreign  oflioe  oommunicated  ita  opinions  and  orejudieea  to 
the  pnblifl^  went  even  farther — ita  oolnmna  were  filled  with  injurioua 
articles  a^nst  the  Greek  government,  and  the  most  scandalous  at- 
tacks agamst  the  person  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  the  kind 
and  benevolent  Otno  was  called  "  the  puny  wretch  who  was  permit- 
ted to  trample  on  Greece — who  hesitated  at  no  fraud,  and  blushed 
at  no  ftlaehood."  These  calunmies  appeared  in  the  form  of  lettera, 
from  a  oorrespondent  at  Athens ;  but  it  waa  evident  that  they  ori- 
ginated  in  diplomatic  circles,  where  dark  intrigues  were  known,  of 
which  the  public  were  ignorant.  It  was  therefore  generally  supposed 
at  the  time  that  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  bilious  Secretary  of 
the  British  legation,  Mr.  Griflith,  and  were  not  unknown  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons  himself.*   This  correspondence  divulged  a  nefarious  at- 

•  I  cannot  omit  to  stale  hero  a  carious  fnri,  which  has  been  irrnsslv  perverted  in  the 
lettera  of  Mr.  Griffith,  and  since  repeated  in  the  silly  book  of  Lord  Kugent,  and  acme 
Britiah  Reriewa.  Among  other  falaebooda,  tbey  accaae  the  worthv  Colonel  of  Gen- 
dam«%  Mr.SioiiiOf  th«  nonible  erine  of  bavioff 

fte.  Tm  trarti,  «•  told  ma  bjOoL  Blub  Mmwlf,  b  thfa :— PimaiDg  wftb  Mi  nMl|iiiBe«  « 

gang  of  Klephties  through  the  ravinen  of  Mount  Ollirys,  he  foun  J  n  shpphcnT  ftittine  near 
abeap  of  aalie*.  To  hia  queationa  the  tzupanit  answered  that  he  had  burnt  Home  wood 
a  few  Jaja  ago,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  robbera.  Sinia  now  ordered  the 
^umlannea  to  nu  the  fettow**  boMl  into  Um  a^bM*  when  he  ainged  hia  beanLaad  called 
— 1»  Appandtl  th»  itbbm  bm  awr  WMlid  aad  w»  my  tbeep;  tbey  ere  Uddm  fai  ike 
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tempt  of  Ooaat  AraiAnsperg  seveml  yean  beibre  to  Mtifai  Ms  posi- 

tion  as  chicf-chanoellor  or  regent  of  the  kingdom,  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  physician  in  ordinary,  Doctor  Wittmpr,  the 
Bavarian  Grand  Master  of  CereiTnonms,  Count  Saporta,  and  other 
persons  holding  high  offices  at  court,  who  declared  that  the  i(ing, 
iMiiig  an  idiotf  was  unfit  to  govern  the  kingdom  UmifllC  TbA  exist* 
.  enee  of  sueli  a  plot  amoog  Che  Bavuiaa  bousebold  officers  against 
the  monmh,  pfodaeed  a  general  ontorj  of  indignation  against  Dr. 
Wittmer,  who  was  the  only  official  among  those  accused  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  us  still  in  service  at  the  court  of  Athens.  He  was  instantly 
dismissed,  and  ran  some  personal  danger  before  his  departure  from 
Greece.  The  whole  nation  considered  itself  insulted  by  the  publics, 
tion  of  floch  ealumntes  in  a  mioisterial  paper,  and  by  the  Insulting 
manner  in  which  the  despicable  intr^es  of  C^unt  Armansperg  long 
after  his  downfiill  had  been  proclaimed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  mini-trv.  The  persnnfil  enmity  of  the  (ireek  government 
and  the  Britij^h  legation  at  Athens  now  bn  kr  out  into  an  open  feud. 
Some  miserable  Maltese  street-porters,  wlio  had  committed  disorders 
ill  Athena^  and  been  hnpriaoned,  were,  by  Sir  Edmmid  Lyons,  re- 
claimed as  Britiih  iuhjecU;  and  an  intoxicated  English  footman  of* 
tiraveling  lord,  who  had  been  amsted  at  Patras,  was  not  only  re- 
claimed, but  the  Briti'^h  em^fi^sa^of  even  insisted  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Greek  officers  and  gendarmes  in  l^ntras,  threatening  with  a 
hostile  demonstration  of  the  English  squadron  off  Corfu  ! 

Ring  Otho,  tinia  pressed  on  all  hands,  called  Alexander  Mavro* 
kordatos  from  London  to  fbrm  a  new  ministry.  This  distinguished 
Phanaiiote,  the  riral  of  Kolettis  and  Ypsilantis,  so  well  known  for  his 
talents  and  intrigues  during  the  war  or  independence,  was  welcomed 
by  hundreds  of  Greeks,  Ingh  and  low,  who  flocked  to  the  Piraeus 
to  receive  him,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  banner.  This  popu- 
lar reoeption  made  him  arrogant,  and  rclyins  on  the  eihetiye  support 
of  the  English  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  leader,  he  m  a 
somewhat  high  tone  demanded  of  King  Otho  the  dismissal  of  the 
foreign  officers,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  after  his  own  ehoir-e, 
the  independence  of  the  synod,  the  [)ublication  of  a  budget,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  [towers  of  the  council  of  state — all  measures  that 
might  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Maximilian,  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  elder  brother  of 
King  Otho,  being  at  that  time  a  gnest  in  the  palace  at  Athens,  ad- 
vised his  royal  brother  at  once  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Mavro- 
kordat'>*5.  But  tf'c  kinjpr.  displeased  at  the  proud  bearing  of  the  man, 
and  yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  his  German  counselors,  rejected 
his  prof positions,  and  scut  him  off  as  embassador  to  Constantinople. 
The  English  party  waa  thus  defeated ;  the  F^nch  had  ita  turn.  Tha 
governor  of  Syra,  Khristidia,  an  inconsiderate  and  iuperficial  man, 
the  piroUgi  ot  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  Lagiene,  waa  aeleoted 
prime  minister,  and  a  new  system  began. 

The  royjil  authority  once  more  prevailed.  Alone,  and  abandoned 
by  htii  partisans,  Mavrokordatos  departed  from  the  Pir«?us  for 
Turkey.    All  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greeks  were  exeeedingly  sorry 
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•I  tiib  tifrnkt  yet  thej  muuiinMMdy  Huned  the  manner  in  wIM 
that  ttatesman  had  dconanded  oonoeMiont,  which,  if  made  with  some 

moderation,  would  possibly  have  savod  Greece  from  the  danirerons 
violence  of  a  revolution.  The  Biivariim  onnariUa  at  court,  in  their 
alK>rt«ghted  vanity,  looked  upon  all  this  us  a  triumph  \  but  their 
ir|<offy  mi  lit  <fci»lied  lolw  of  leoff  daratto»«  mrto  yMd  ^ 
ffoMen  fruits  they  90  Ibodly  had  anUcyaftad  I  The  young  sultaii^ 
Abdul-Meshid,  in  the  meantime  had  come  off  victorious  in  Mft 
war  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Having  recovered  his  Syrian 
provinee-s,  the  island  nf  Cundia,  and  his  fleet  ,  l>y  the  arms  of  the  allied 
powers,  a  large  Turkish  army  was  assembled  in  Thessaly,  and  some 
tlglit  troop*  fUMmping  oBthe  fhmtiaftof  Qfe»eBthr^tan^  alitlgf^ 
riwiof  1hwWimi>lk  *Yel  tiM^pk»Miiio  faitemwten  df  HUb peat 
powers  soon  put  a  stop  to  tlsM  military  demonstrations,  and  thus  a 
seoond  time  thwarted  the  prospects  of  the  warlike  pallikars  in 
Greece.  All  these  disappointments  augmented  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration,  and  an  external  motive  was  now  only  want- 
ing to  kindle  into  a  bright  flame  the  glowing  embers.  This  catas* 
brouglH  tbotfl  by  tlio  flmHMial  dislreM  of  t9io  ootntry  ill 


It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  Greece  never  received  the  entire 
snm  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  guar- 
antied by  the  powers.  Nearly  sixteen  millions  had  beforehand  been 
expended  in  indemnities  to  Turkey,  for  the  evacuation  of  Athens 
•M  BsboM  bj  tlM  OtbonwB  troops,  and  In  diaemmta  and  oommis- 
rfoM  to  tho  Miiriim ;  Un  millions  more  wore  abaofbed  in  Munich  bj 
the  enormous  expenses  for  the  equipment  and  transport  of  the  Bava- 
rian troops  to  Greece  ;  the  rest  of  the  two  series  and  the  loan  advan- 
ced by  Austria  had  contributed  to  support  the  govemment  of  King 
Otho  daring  these  ten  years — 1838  to  1843.  The  internal  resources 
of  Greaea  barsalf  bad,  indead,  abowad  a  rapid  hiereaaa  from  aeraR 
mflHoDS  of  draobms,  or  1,170,000  dollars,  in  1884,  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  of  draobms,  or  3,000,000  dollars,  in  1848 ;  but  the 
budget  was  only  nominal,  and  there  existed  an  annual  deficit 
of  several  millions  of  drachms  in  the  real  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  only  covered  by  artificial  means  ;  nor  had  it  suc- 
eaaded,  in  this  long  course  of  time,  in  opening  new  resonroes,  wUch 
flrighl  baifta  anabled  it  to  pay  off  the  pending  intarssCa  of  Hie  loan. 
Tbe  payment  of  the  third  series  of  the  loan  was  refused  by  Russia 
and  England,  and  by  the  languid  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  administration  was,  in  the  year  1843,  at  last  placed  in  the  difficult 
situation  of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  foreign 
powers,  nor  even  to  satisfy  the  many  different  claims  and  demands 
iMnff  bi  tba  kingdom  itsalC  All  tbe  partlaa  wUab  bitfaarto  bad 
IbiigGt  aaparatoly,  and  therefore  had  easily  been  defeated  by  govern* 
ment,  now,  as  it  were,  united  and  took  hold  of  this  dilemma,  check- 
ing  the  activity  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  un- 
popular and  insufficient,  and  with  loud  clamors  to  demand  a  national 
constitution.    The  press  continued  the  attack  with  the  greatest  acri- 

ly,  fvviHBg  all  waaaarta  of  govanuaaut  witb  tbaa  mnata  Qtaek 
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ccnsoriousness,  slandering  even  the  most  worthy  foreigners,  who 
faithfully  and  skilfuliy  devoted  their  talents  to  the  welfare  and  civili- 
zaUoQ  of  that  nt^lectcd  country.  This  injustice  md  want  of  dis- 
cnmiiMtion  done  to  private  individualsi  wo  find  to  be  an  inheient 
evO  in  all  violent  revolutiona^  The  Nap»to»  after  their  repeated  de- 
feats^ DOW  renewed  their  activity,  and  this  time  they  received  the 
direct  support  of  the  Kussian  embassador,  Kataka«i.  A  third  con- 
spir:ioy  was  secretly  planned,  which  a  few  months  later  had  a  better 
success  tlmn  the  former  attempts,  aiid  efieoted  a  total  change  of 
goremment. 

It  is  now  hiitofkallj  proved  that  the  viewa  of  the  Bnieiaii  par^ 
tended  not  only  to  the  subversion  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  but  even  to 

a  change  of  dynasUj.  During  the  summer  of  1S43,  a  curious  libel 
in  the  Gre  l:  1nTi'i!M^»f  was  published  at  Constantinople,  and  widely 
diitributed  ih;  ujli  i,r  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  situation  of  Greece 
was  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
noble-minded  Hellenio  nation  oould  only  be  aaved  by  |plaoing  a  eet^ 
tun  powerful  prince  of  the  true  orthodox  Greek  religion  on  the 
throne,  by  dismissing  all  the  foreigners  from  the  public  servi"  (v  ;md 
by  forming  a  nationril  ;\s«ipniblv  nnd  a  new  constitution.  The  ortho- 
dox prince  thus  rccunniioiKlcd  was  supposed  to  bo  the  Duke  of 
Leuchteuberg,  the  sou  iu-iaw  of  the  Uussiaii  autocrat.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbuigh  directly  supported  the  maehinar 
tlon>,  ]>y  the  publication  of  the  infamous  note  of  Count  Nesielrode 
of  March  7th,  1843,  in  which  he  openly  authorizes  any  popular 
movement  against  the  Greek  s^ovemmcnt.  In  this  note,  the  Kus- 
sian prime  minister  not  only  peremptorily  demanded  the  payment 
of  the  pending  interest  of  the  Russian  dividend  of  the  loan,  but  with 
the  hanheit  and  moot  unrelenting  expreeiione  reprehended  the  oon* 
duet  of  King  Otho'e  administration  in  the  preeenoe,  as  it  wero,  of  tha 
whole  nation,  and  requested  the  inatant  dismissal  of  the  army  and 
navy  officers  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the  finances,  Greece, 
being  placed  under  thu  iuimediate  protection  of  the  great  powers,  had 
no  need  whatever  of  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

King  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  haughty  tone  of  Bitasiai  and  not 
poeaeesing  fortitude  enough  to  return  the  answer  wluch  so  unjaet  a 
oOBimana  deserved,  resolved  to  comply,  without  reflecting  on  the  ooo> 
sequences  of  dismissing  several  hundred  (Tfcck  rifTiceri,  who  ioiBlO* 
diately  were  to  plan  a  conspirarv  np::iin':t  his  throne. 

Nearly  all  the  German  ollieials,  with  tho  exception  of  some  house- 
hold officers  at  court,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  colleges, 
and  the  engineers  at  Nauplion,  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  eervio% 
and  sent  back  to  Bavaria.  Ihe  eavslry  and  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  squadron  of  lancers  and  a  light  battery,  were  disbanded, 
and  the  horses  sold.  The'infantry  shared  the  same  fate,  the  battalions 
were  in hu  ed  to  companies.  The  corvettes  and  uilu  r  vessels,  even 
tile  ruyal  steamer,  were  ordered  to  Poros  to  be  unrigged,  and  the 
na^  oflioen  and  erewa  were  discharged. 

Yet  all  these  foroed  meaiureB  were  in  vain;  and  though  one  millioa 
and  a  half  of  the  Intareat  werapaidjoff  in  July,  the  three  piotectii^ 
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f>wer8,  by  their  conference  at  Tjondon,  sent  in  a  ooUective  note  to 
ing  Otho,  on  the  5th  September,  1843,  in  which  the  most  unjust  de- 
miuid  wa&  made,  that  the  kit^  should  give  them  an  assignation  on 
priDdpil  reTtmiM  of  the  Qmk  k!i^dom,  aad  oall  together  a  na- 
tioiial  ancmbly. 

The  contendiiig  fwrties  in  Groeoe  thus  openly  encouraged  and 
▼Ited  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  had  now  ntiited,  and  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  diisbanded  officers  was  organized  during  July  and  August. 
Old  Kolokotronifl  had  died  in  1839 ;  but  the  communder  of  the  forces 
at  AtlMnsi  ColoDel  Kalergis,  from  Crete ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens ; 
Gnziotii,  of  Euboaa ;  Andr«aa  Londai,  of  Vaatitta;  Theodoros  Griva% 
of  Aiarnania;  Rhigas-Palamidea,  of  Kalabritaj  Colond  Spiridon 
Milios,  and  many  others,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot.  Tlie  16th 
September  was  fixed  upon  for  its  execution.  Some  vague  rumors 
about  a  riot  had  btjguu  to  spread  in  Athens,  and  an  intense  excite- 
BMOt  prevailed,  but  nothing  was  known  with  certainty.  An  Eng- 
liahman,  who,  during  the  regency  of  CSoiint  Armansperg,  had  figurd 
M  jwofect  of  police  at  Atfafloa,  «nd  atill  kept  np  hta  oonneotions  with 
the  people,  learned  the  names  of  several  of  the  (inspirators,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  king,  who,  assembling  the  ministers,  ordered  the  leaders 
to  be  arrested  and  ]»Iaced  btlnre  a  court-martial.  Vlachopulos.  the 
minister  of  war,  aol  knowing  that  Colonel  Kalergis  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  called  him  to  hia  presence,  and  oomnuuided  him  to  keep 
the  garrison  under  arms,  and  ready  to  occupy  thepelaoe  and  eqnaiee 
of  the  city.  The  crafty  Cretan,  with  a  bold  countenance,  requested 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  then  sent  the  order  to  all  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  to  strike  the  blow  the  same  night  between  the  14th 
and  15th  September. 

The  old  warrion  of  Makiy-Yannia  were  to  aeeemble  in  hie  dwelling, 
atnnted  near  the  temple  raua  of  Olympian  Jove,  on  the  ontakirta  of 
the  town»  whUe  the  pallikars  of  Griziotia  firom  Eubcea,  who  already 
were  on  the  march,  received  orders  to  occupy  the  height?'  and  paaiet 
of  Mount  Parnes,  and  there  await  the  fire-signais  from  Athens. 

The  troops  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
•ome  light  comptuiies,  a  squadron  of  lancers,  and  four  fieldjpieoea, 
were  at  that  time  oommanded  hj  Gifeeka ;  the  only  two  Gennaa 
anh4Mttteaant8  atill  in  service  at  Athena  were  ignorant  of  the  move* 
ment,  and  nOerwards  hurriod  to  the  palace.  A  large  number  of 
Greek  offkers  in  glittering  uniforms  suddenly  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  quiet  citizens,  who  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on.  The  Russian  embassador,  Katakaai, 
fave  n  brilltant  party  that  night,  where  numy  of  the  leaders  were  iiw 
vited.  When  the  dook  atrudc  twelve  at  midnight,  Kaleigiai  with  hia 
officers,  lefl  the  ball-room,  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  proclaimed 
the  constitnti^m.  Sj/ntagma,  syntagma,  (constitution,)  re-echncd  from 
hundreds  of  voices,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  Ifineers,  Kalergis  now  led 
the  troops  in  perfect  order  through  the  large  avenue  oi  jLIermes,  and 
formed  (hem  in  hattle  array  on  the  square  In  front  and  rear  of  the 
new  pelaoe^  while  small  detachments  commanded  hy  the  yonng  o& 
«8Bs  of  the  malitaiy  oolUce  of  the  £aelpidee  wen  sent  off  to  the 
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dwellings  of  the  ooundlora  of  state,  whom  they  arrested  and  brought 
together  in  the  cmincil-han.  Rockets  were  fired,  nnd  the  wild  palli- 
kars  from  Eubcvii,  on  the  biiinmits  of  Pnrncs,  ans\vei  e'l  the  uigiiitls 
iighting  huge  tires  along  the  iiiouutairi  tups,  and  ihva  hurried  down- 
wmrd  to  the  oitf.  The  armed  police  or  gendarmerie  was  at  that  time 
a  faithful  and  well-organlied  corps,  commanded  by  General  Vlaoho* 
pulos,  the  brother  of  the  minister  of  war.  He  had  ordered  a  strong 
detaehment  of  gendarmes  to  guard  the  T>?tl!i''e,  rtnd  another  body  to 
ob««<!»rve  the  house  of  Makry-Yannis,  wliit  h  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Daliikars.  The  alarm  being  given,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
Inriying  to  arms,  Makry-lfannie,  witli  hte  retaiiiera,  were  reioforoed 
hf  the  wild  old  warrior  Koetas  and  another  bnd.  Theee  meeting 
with  the  gendarmes,  a  skirmish  ensued,  In  which  a  seigeantwae  ebot; 
but  Makry-Yannis  ni^^hini:  between  the  combatants,  cn]}f^<^  out  to 
them:  "Stop,  brethren,  wliat  are  ye  doing."  He  then  explained 
their  purpose,  and  the  whole  party,  fMUtkars  and  gendarmes,  mareb- 
ed  off  to  the  palace. 
Here  all  was  eooltaaloR ;  tlie  gviarde  had  l»een  donbled,  and  an  ad^ 

et  to  the  Ung,  Oiptain  Skeinstorf,  sent  off  to  bring  up  the  artit* 
f  r  the  protection  of  the  palace.  But  arriving  at  the  artilh*ry- 
barra(  ks,  iho  Greek  commander,  Captain  Schinas,  gave  him  the 
haughty  answer,  "Go  and  till  his  Majostv  that  the  guns  soon  will  be 
at  the  palace,  at  the  order  of  Colonel  Kuiergis."  The  adjutant  gal- 
loped back,  and  finding  the  infimtry  already  fbimfaif  belbre  the  ^ile 
of  Uie  palace^  be  pnt  epare  to  his  horse  and  dashed  through  the  line, 
overturning  some  soldiers,  but  succeeded  in  entering  the  palace  with 
the  news  of  the  treachery  <>f  the  whole  garrison.  Shouts  of*'  hnng 
live  the  constitution — long  live  the  national  assembly,"  resounded 
along  the  lines  and  among  the  thick  crowds  of  armed  Greeks,  who 
wei«  gradoally  approaching  fhim  all  parti  of  the  city,  the  Pfmai^ 
and  tM  environs. 

The  generals,  Gardikiotis,  Grivas,  and  minister  of  war,  Vlachopu- 
lo«?.  ojime  out  of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  tho  people  to 
retire  ;  they  were  in-^tantly  surrounded,  arrested,  and  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  the  barracks.  The  king  then  sent  the  master  of  oere- 
moniea,  Colonel  Heat,  the  most  bated  man  In  the  kingdom,  to  tbo 
balcony ;  baton  making  his  appearance,  the  tremendous  ootery  of  the 
mnltitade  forced  the  Bavarian  to  retire.  King  Otho  now  stepped 
forward,  and  speakin?  Frrrieh,  he  called  ff-^r  *'le  Colop<^1  Knlergi" — 
to  which  Kalergis.  saluting  his  mnje^^tv  with  his  sabre  from  the  front 
of  the  lancers,  answered  with  a  luu'l  voice  in  Greek — "Sire  !  I  am  not 
now  a  colonel los,  but  a  citizen  of  Greece,  who  with  Ms  fellow  citi* 
sens  most  bambly  requests  your  majesty  to  grant  as  a  eonslitntkm.** 
Xbe  khig  then  required  time  for  consideration,  and  ordered  the 
troops  and  the  people  to  retire."  "Sire !"  replied  the  steady  Kaler- 
gis,  "  it  is  iinpoq^ibie,  nnril  votir  majesty  has  ooosulted  with  the 
council  of  state."    The  king  retired. 

The  whole  city  was  on  the  move ;  muskets  were  fired  in  the  streets, 
and  tbe  arnXBd  peasants  and  moantaiaeaia  floeked  in  lirom  the  eo» 
try.  It  was  noir  two  o'«lodi  In  the  momhig,  when  a  laHMng  nolsa 
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VM  fatard,  aad  a  brigade  of  artillery  came  up  at  full  gallop.  The 
guns  were  instantly  imllmhawwi,  and  poitod  bofora  tba  mB(  and  aid* 

doors  of  the  palace. 

:  In  the  mean  tiiue  Culouel  S|uridoii-MUio8,  at  the  head  of  the  officers 
•f  tibe  military  college,  inland  tba  imOmimmt  or  oomil-luaii  attd 
ilioing  a  braaa  of  pirtola  on  tbe  kaUe  bafoie  him,  ordeittd  tho  tram* 

wag  councilors,  maoy  of  whom  kaaw  wall  how  indiffereat  thay  had 
been  about  the  welfare  of  their  native  country — leaving  the  most  im- 
portant atlairs  to  the  care  of  the  Bavarian  secretaries,  to  declare,  that 
the  council  of  state  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
tbe  present  movement,  and  hereby  express  their  thanks  to  the  people 
pd'tte  araaj  for  Ihair  admlnbla  ooiidiiofe»  and  deerae— ^  thai  tha 
lliK>le  army  should  take  tha  otlh  of  fidilily  lo  <ha  wmlbej  and  tha 
institutional  throne." 

The  old  councilors  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  stem 
eountenanoe  of  Spiridon-Milios,  who,  with  his  hand  on  his  pistols,  was 
tbe  man  to  have  shot  down  on  the  spot  the  first  who  would  have 
dand  lo  aMempi  any  remonstranoa.  Tbe  aol  was  therafora  laid 
laady  before  them,  and  instantly  signed,  TTw  Andreas  Londas,  mo- 
eompanied  by  a  deputation  of  members,  waa  aent  off  with  this  im- 
portant document  to  the  people  and  army  assembled  before  the 
palace.  Here  the  first  constitutional  act  was  read  and  received  with 
loud  acclamations.  During  the  recital  of  the  oath,  the  whole  jpopu- 
lation  raised  thair  hands  to  hsnTen  apontanaonalT,  and  the  old  An- 
disaa  waa  liftad  up  in  the  arms  of  tbe  citizena  and  oaniad  in  triumph 
back  to  thn  council.  An  address  to  the  king  was  now  drawn  up  by 
Spiridon-Milios,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  king 
and  return  with  his  reply.  His  majesty  demanded  to  consult  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  protecting  powers,  but  this  was  immediately  re- 
fined  by  tiia  awamhiad  mnteilndo;  and  wlwn  the  dipbimalisti  in  Mr 
•tata^oaeliaa  and  in  full  uniform  arrivad  befora  tna  palaaa,  Colonai 
Kalergis  riding  up  to  them,  said,  "  that  this  was  wholly  a  Greek 
affair  between  king  and  people,  and  that  until  the  lung  had  termina- 
ted his  consultations  with  his  council  of  state,  the  foreign  ministers 
oould  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  enter  the  palace."  Baron  Pro- 
kesch  von  Osten,  the  Austrian,  attempted  to  advance ;  but  perceiving 
Iha  estramia  aidtameni  of  the  people  and  the  finn  anaj  of  the  aav* 
airy,  he  returned  to  his  ooadi  and  departed.  Baron  Brassier  de  Saivl 
Simon,  the  Prussian,  burst  out  into  violent  protestations;  but  Kaler- 
gis and  his  staff-officers  retained  their  sang  froid^  and  quietly  answer- 
ed the  hair-brained  Prussian — "  As  for  you.  Master  Simon,  you  have 
but.  too  oflen  entered  the  palace ;  and  it  is  to  the  counsels  of  yourself^ 
and  aiieh  aa  you,  thai  hla  majesty  now  owea  all  hia  diiBaolliaa." 

Tbe  commission  of  the  ooundl  of  state  still  remained  with  the 
king.  Otho  proposed  to  consult  with  his  father — with  the  power»« 
demanded  three  months — a  fortnight — nothing  coold  be  giantad  $ 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  address  was  claimed. 

£very  delay  seemed  dangerous — signs  of  impatience  were  seen 
imong  the  people  and  tiM  aoldiaiy.  Griaa  waie  haaid  **to  bafttar 
down  Iha  gataa  md  atoon  Iha  palMa»"  While  Kalaigiay  on  hwau 
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back,  was  haranguing  the  multitude  to  keep  them  quiet,  a  gendarme 
at  a  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace  most  imprudently 
leveled  his  musket  at  him,  but  a  German  oflicer  c-aught  his  arm  and 
thrust  him  back.  A  shut  at  the  commander-ia-chicf  at  that  moment 
'  mi^t  have  had  the  most  melandioly  consequences,  as  the  ennged 
people,  no  doubt,  would  have  taken  the  palace  by  assault,  captured 
and  deposed  the  kiog^  and  pot  all  the  Bavaiiaa  omoen  and  courtiers 
to  tho  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspt  use  and  intense  excitement,  a  ridiculous 
scene  took  place  on  the  square  before  thie  palace.  A  young ,  elegantly- 
dreand  Greek,  lately  returned  from  Paris,  pieroedthrou^  the  crowd 
and  the  military,  ascended  the  front  stain  of  the  palace,  and  began  to' 
harangue  the  assembled  people  on  liberty  and  the  constitution,  but  with 
so  affected  and  strange  an  accent,  that  the  multitude,  believing  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  cried  ^^joucha  !  joucha  !  let  him  perish" — and  making 
a  rush  forward,  and  laying  hold  on  the  supposed  Bavarian,  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  aaved  by  Kalcrgis  and 
Ua  lanoera,  who  carried  him,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  the  hospital. 

At  laat  the  commission  of  the  state-council  made  its  appearance 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  joy,  for  they  at  once  annn  inccd 
that  King  Otho  had  consented  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and 
the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  service,  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  po- 
pular ministry,  and  the  immediate  conTocation  of  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution. 

MTheo  morning  dawned  upon  Athens,  the  troops  and  people,  in 
TariouspicturcsOjije  costume?*,  were  stiH  a^sombled  before  the  palace; 
but  the  best  order  wm  observed  during  all  the  agitation  of  this  most 
stirring  uight-scene :  not  a  window  of  the  palace,  or  garden  pale,  had 
been  broken — not  a  flower  gathered  in  the  roval  pleasure-grounds. 
Refreahmenta  were  carried  round  to  the  wearied  soldiers  and  citiaena, 
hut  no  intemperance  took  place  here  among  the  sober  Greeks,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  Foreign 
ladies  actually  walked  without  fear  ahnnt  the  palace,  as  'Jpertat'  r**  of 

this  extraordinary  sight-    All  the  lauisttops  around  were  wvv{\ 

with  women  and  children,  while  on  the  square  below  thousands  of 
^IsiM^  or  red  skull-caps,  were  flung  into  rae  air;  and  the  siftw,  the 
music  of  tlie  mOltary  bands,  the  singing  and  shouting,  denoted  the 
general  hanncny  and  gladness  of  this  lively  and  good-natured  peo- 
pie. 

IM 111' rent  was  the  scene  within  the  halls  of  the  palace  !  As  soon 
as  the  kaig  had  given  his  consent,  the  ranks  of  the  milit^  opened, 
and  the  foreign  embassadors  were  permitted  to  enter.  Aey  found 
the  royal  fomily  somewhat  re-assnied.  Poor  Amelia  and  her  elder 
sister,  the  delicate  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  had  sufleied  some  fear  in 
the  beginning;  bnt  the  qnopn  soon  showed  more  fortitude  than  her 
royal  cousort,  and  advised  him  to  mount  on  horseback  and  appear 
before  the  troops.  Both  Otho  and  Amelia  were  beloved  by  the 
Greek  people ;  their  annual  progress  through  the  different  provinces 
of  the  khigdom  bad  always  been  a  eonthiued  triumphal  procession* 
Penonally  thsj  would  never  hm  been^ezpoasd  to  any  real  danger. 
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Amelia's  heart  was  deeply  touched  when  she  learned  that  not  the 
smallest  injury  had  been  done  or  attempted,  either  at  the  palace  or 
the  gardens,  nor  that  any  shout  of  insuit  had  been  uttered  against 
herself  or  the  king. 

The  foiwn  mfiiistefs  played  hat  a  sorry  part  in  the  halls  of  the 
palaoe.  When  Otbo  with  great  animation  gave  them  the  detafla  of 
what  had  occurred,  the  French  emhassador,  M.  Pisoatoiy,  was  the 
only  one  who  showed  some  presence  of  mind,  and  encouraged,  and 
with  French  politeness,  even  complimented  the  young  king  "  on  the 
slorious  days  that  would  now  dawn  on  Uellas,  through  the  union  of 
ling  and  peonle."  Baron  Prolceaoh  qpoke  with  dignity.  The  £ng- 
Hdmian  slooa  aloof  and  was  silent;  the  Bosiian  and  Pmsaian  are 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  each  in  a  separate  window. 

Though  the  mass  of  the  people  had  hailed  the  constitution  pro- 
mised by  King  Ulho  with  signs  of  satisfaction,  the  Russian  party, 
the  intriguers,  and  the  dismissed  officers,  were  quite  astonished  at 
the  facility  with  which  they  had  overcome  the  well-known  obstinacy 

Ida  majesty,  who  thus  had  yielded  to  their  demands.  Many  felt 
dbippointed,  distinctly  betraying  their  dissatisfaction.  Violent  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  council ;  the  Russian  party  having  the  majoritT, 
and  being  bent  on  forcing  the  king  to  abdicate,  proposed  and  ob- 
tained a  vote,  that  the  king  should  be  required  to  thank  the  troops 
for  their  good  behavior,  to  promise  promotion  to  the  officers,  and  a 
medal  to  all  those  who  had  aided  or  been  present  during  tiie  tran» 
actions  of  this  glorious  day,  which  in  future  was  to  be  celebrated  aa 
the  day  of  the  regeneration  of  Hel4as.  The  victory  of  the  Russian 
conspiracy  depended  on  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  they 
no  doubt  had  anticipated.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  in  case 
of  an  assault  on  the  palace,  to  transfer  the  royal  family  to  the 
PInBna.  Hie  royal  steamer  had,  by  a  previous  arrangament  with 
the  prefect  of  the  naval  atation  at  Poros,  been  equipped,  and  lay  now 
with  its  boilers  hissing  at  iEgina.  On  the  first  signal  it  would  ar- 
rive  at  the  Pincus,  and  bring  the  high  personages  to  any  part  of 
Italy  they  might  choose. 

A  second  deputation  then  presented  themselves  with  these  hard 
and  absurd  demands,  whicli  afterwarda  were  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Kaleigia  and  Uia  army.  The  king  reoeiyed  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  foreign  nJnisters.  The  tone  of  the  speaker,  Lidorild% 
was  haughty  ;  only  a  quarter  of* an  hour  was  allowed  to  his  majesty 
for  deliberation,  and  it  represented  to  him  that  the  army  insisted  on 
Uie  conditions  exacted.  Otho  hesitated.  The  queen,  in  an  adjoining 
MNurtment^  is  said  to  liave  pressed  him  with  all  the  earnestness  of  sS- 
laotion ; — still,  he  remained  undecided — ^when  LidorOds  steppmg  for- 
ward, said  these  hard  words :  "  Sire,  if  yott  do  not  accept  taesa  con- 
ditions, the  Greeks  will  instantly  storm  your  palace,  out  down  your 
Bavarians,  and  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head." 

This  was  the  moment  of  real  danger ;  the  populace,  tired  of  the 
protracted  scene  of  fifleen  hours,  and  illuded  by  the  intriguers  as  to 
tba  importance  of  the  demanded  guarantees,  dioirad  tolrana  of  ftroci  ty , 
and  beg^  to  shout  and  damor^when  M.  Piscatory,  approachmg 
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the  king,  exdaLmed :  "  Sir*),  you  Wvu  made  already  the  greatest 
■acrifioe :  thii  is  *  oompmtivo  trifle;  yidd  tlieii  this,  and  ¥nam 
will  ffuaimtee  you  tlio  Integrity  of  yonrOKiwiir 

Otho  yielded  to  these  arguments,  at  the  very  last  moment,  saying 
with  much  feeling :  "  that  thoiifz:h  as  a  man,  he  felt  the  in'li^ity 
otfered  to  him,  and  would  not  pernonally  hm^e  given  way,  yet  oh  a 
sovereign,  he  was  bound  to  eouoede  even  ikis  point  for  the  welfare 
ofGreeoe." 

The  Bishop  of  Attioi,  HBeding  e  pfooessioii  of  priests,  now  entered 
the  palace.   The  kmg  and  the  council  of  state  took  the  oath  to  the 

new  constitution.  Acoompanied  by  the  foreign  ministers,  he  then 
appeared  on  the  great  hafcony  in  front  '  f  the  city,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  continued  shouts  by  the  multitude  below.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  aftomoon,  on  Fridav,  the  15th  September,  1843,  the 
troops  ?rith  their  oolors  flying,  and  their  bands  playing  the  national 
airs  of  BUgSl^  nuu  i  hed  ofi^  and  the  crowds  dispersed  quieUy  *,  the 
same  evening,  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  Athen''.  The 
news  of  the  bloodless  revolution  in  the  capital  spread  with  th*-  i^r- 
est  rapidity  all  over  Greece,  and  ever)  where  hailed  with  joy. 
Kalergls  had  sent  otTa  courier,  who  arrived  at  Nauplionon  Friday  at 
midnight.  Hia  dbpatohea  were  received  by  the  wetk  oflken  who 
were  initiated  in  the  plot.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  oomnuBdaal 
of  the  fortress,  Colonel  von  Reineck,  a  Prussian  Philhellcne,  who, 
being  the  l)rother-in-law  of  ^-Invrokordatos,  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  secret  movements  ul  the  lofidt^rs.  Thus  the  Orct  k  uiTi- 
Cers,  to  ihelr  utter  a^touishment,  found  the  old  colonel  in  lull  unl' 
form,  saluting  them  with  a  *'long  life  to  the  oonstitntiooal  king  of 
HeUas,**  In  the  presenoe  of  all  the  troops  of  the  garriaon,  Ilia  oftth 
was  taken. 


ART.  IV.-TENKESSEE-HER  MNUFACTDRE8  AND  INTERNAL 

DtPROYEUSNTS. 

[Will  not  tome  of  oarfHsnds  in  Tmumims  piepaie  foms  a  paper  this  sbui* 

mer  upon  the  histoTj,  wealth,  resources,  etc.,  of  the  state,  similar  to  th«  pspets 
wo  hare  been  publishinii  on  the  other  statps  '  Wp  rr n!!v  desire  this,  and  en- 
deavored, when  there  last  summer,  to  obtain  sufficient  data  for  an  article  of  out 
own  ;  but  how  much  better  can  it  be  written  by  some  one  upon  the  ipot.  The 
paper  w«  wm  present  is  interesting  in  many  respects.] — Ed. 

Tn  situation  of  Tennessee  as  an  interior  state,  malces  it  highly 
necefsnry  that  she  should  be  connected  by  rail-roads  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  with  the  Atlantic.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  more 
important,  when  we  consider  her  mineral  wealth  and  her  manufac- 
turing power,  to  say  nothing  of  her  vast  agricultural  resources.  As 
a  manu&otnring  country,  Tennessee  haa  advantages  equal,  if  not 
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nperior,  to  any  state  tn  tlie  Union.  She  hca  an  ahundiBfle  of  eheap 
proTieiona,  which  is  an  important  element  of  mannfiu^turing  pros- 
perity. Her  climate  is  healthful  and  n^rceable,  removed  alike  from 
the  extremes  of  hvat  or  oold.  Cotton  can  be  and  is  grown  euccesa- 
fuUj,  the  Average  yield  per  acre  for  several  years  past  being  equal 
to  Uat  of  more  southern  states.  Either  steam  or  water-power  oan  be 
need  in  mannfootoring  as  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  sinoe  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal  in  her  mountains,  and  her 
streams  are  admiraljly  suited  to  inanufacturing  purposes.  When 
th(*  rail-roads,  conneetiiif;  us  with  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston  are  ci)rn}>leted,  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  success- 
ful competition  with  any  other  country  in  the  business  of  manu&o- 
tsnne.  The  eflbcts  upon  ourselTes  of  this  chanse  in  our  pursuits 
will  be  no  lees  gratifying  than  astonishing.  WheneTer  Tennessee 
becomes  a  manufacturing  state,  as  her  natural  advantages  eminently 
fit  her  to  be,  and  as  she  must  sooner  or  later  become,  instead  of  send- 
ing her  com,  hogs,  beef,  cattle,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  to  distant  markets  at  great  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  her 
fiwtories  will  furnish  a  marltet  at  home.  These  articles  will  com- 
mand better  prices  than  they  now  do,  and  we  will  then  be  in  no 
danger  of  hearing  any  complaint  about  the  productions  of  our  farms 
"perishing  in  our  bams  and  bam  yards  for  want  of  a  market."  If, 
instead  of  sending  off  so  much  of  our  notton  in  its  raw  state,  we 
would  send  more  of  it  od'in  cotton  fabrics,  we  would  realize  all  the 
benefits  arisii;^  from  Its  manufacture  which  are  now  enjoyed  bv  those 
at  a  dhitance.  By  comparing  the  conditian  of  those  states  that  aie 
engaged  in  manufacturing  with  that  of  those  that  are  not,  we  may 
leara  the  good  effects  resulting  from  building  and  austaining  ma&n- 
fiK'turing  establishments  among  ourselves. 

It  appears  from  a  report,  published  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  tliat  while  13,317,170  pounds  of  cotton  were 
consumed  in  one  year  in  that  atate,  the  value  of  three  manuIiMtured 
artides,  doth,  yam,  and  batting,  was  $2,984,884.  Estimating  the  coU 
ton  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would  have 
been  $1,.S.31,917,  which  being  taken  from  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  meutioned  above,  would  leave  $1,652,467  as  profits, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  manufacture. 

This  cotton  mtfflit  easily  and  well  have  been  manu&etured  in  a 
floothem  state.  Tnen  the  cost  of  transportation  would  have  been 
saved,  the  profits  would  have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  merchant,  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  operative,  would  ail  have  experienced  the  happy  eifect  of  having 
this  cotton  manufactured  at  home.  \V  hen  we  redect  upon  the  pro- 
fitableness of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  is  astonishing  thai  no  more 
interest  is  felt  in  It,  and  no  more  attention  paid  to  it,  in  the  cotton 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  ergngod  in  this  busine^ 
some  years  ago  in  Lawrence  county  in  this  state,  ¥.  Buchanan,  V.^<]., 
formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentalives,  and  a  man  of 
dear  discriminating  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  great  practical  iaibr* 
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mation,  estimated  the  profits  of  a  $25,000  establishment  in  that 
county  at  16  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  a  $50,000  establishment  at 
3G  per  cent.,  after  deducting  2^  per  cent,  for  insurance  against  fire  * 
and  he  remarks,  we  are  astonished  to  see  the  increase  of  proiits  rising 
00  rapidly  proportumad  to  the  eapital.'*  Tkeee  estimatea  may  aeem 
to  many  extravagant,  but  the  information  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  emU 
nently  practical,  and  his  estimates  may  well  be  relied  upon.  It  ia  pro- 
per to  remark,  however,  that  they  were  made  when  cotton  was  much 
lower  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  and  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tho  profits  of  nianufacturiug  were  much  greater  than  they 
have  t>een  rinoe.  The  high  price  of  eotton  haa  to  a  oonsidefaUe  as- 
tent  diminished  the  profits  of  cotton  manu&eturea  during  the  last 
two  years ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  cotton  will  main- 
tain Cijr  any  ^reat  length  of  time  the  high  prices  which  it  brought 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  crop  that  is  now  going  to  market. 
h  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  more  profitable 
when  cotton  is  selling  at  six  cents  than  when  it  is  selling  at  twelve, 
and  in  our  estimates  of  the  fbture  profits  of  manu&cturera^  we  mav 
aafely  eondude  that  cotton  will  not  command  the  high  prioea  wUJb 
it  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  falling  otT  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  N'Ttlicrn  states  during  the  last  year  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  516,039  bales  consumed  in  1849  cost  only  $15,023,131, 
whilst  the  404,108  bales  consumed  in  1851  coat  120,205,400.  Al- 
though  the  quantity  consumed  in  1851  was  decreased,  the  value  waa 
increased  more  than  $5  000.000.  From  this  we  would  infer  that,  so 
soon  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed will  be  increased  greatly,  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  well  in- 
formed commercial  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  on  tb© 
27th  of  April,  1852,  says,  ''lie  United  States  manufiusturers  are  alao 
more  actively  employed,  and  new  mills  are  being  constructed  m  many 
localities.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  United  States  manufao- 
tarera  is  already  greater  than  for  the  wh(jle  of  last  year,  not  taking  into 
account  the  quantities  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  South  and  West." 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1840  was  10,813,  and  in 
1850,  $0,000,  an  intmase  of  near  20,000  In  ten  years.  Gen.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  estimaiss  that  10,000  spindles  will  consume  4,500 
hales  of  cotton  per  annum.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  it,  the  number  of  spindlos  in  Tennessee  in  1850  was  suffictent 
to  consume  16,200  bales  per  annum.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  wiii  be  a  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  than  there  was  from  1840  to  I860. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  In  use  a  sufficient  number 
of  spindles  to  consume  near  40,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  Are 
these  not  reasonable  expectations  ?  Manufacturing  has  been  found, 
by  actual  experience,  to  be  more  profitable  than  fanning,  for  the  man 
engaged  in  the  latter  often  does  not  realize  more  than  six  per  cent, 
upon  his  capital,  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  manufacturer 
ouen  realiaees  from  10  to  80  per  cant.  Other  aeetiona  have  growA 
fkb  by  manufiwtniing  our  raw  material,  and  allerwarda  aallmg  to  na 
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the  manufactured  articles.  Our  labor  is  not  sufficiently  diversified. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  and  since,  owing  to  our  interior 
positioDp  we  ftre  in  a  great  degree  cot  off  from  market,  our  income  is 
comparatively  small.  This  isahwhiy  injurious  state  of  affairs,  which 
we  trust  will  not  long  continue.  The  remedy  is,  in  l)uilding  factories 
to  consume  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  our  people.  By  pursninix  this  course  a  demand  will  be 
created  for  our  surplus  produce,  and  at  the  hunie  time  tliere  will  be  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  How 
long,  we  may  well  ask,  will  it  be  before  the  people  of  the  South  will 
Iblly  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject  1  Coarse  cotton  goods^ 
suitable  for  ne<»ro  clothi!?":,  and  cotton  yams,  are  the  articles  that  our 
southern  factories  shoiiKl.  for  a  considerable  time,  be  engaged  in  mak- 
ing, leaving  to  northern  and  European  factories  the  manufacture  of 
teaa  finer  fabrics  which  require  more  dcill,  cupiuil,  and  experience 
than  we  at  present  possess,  and  which  are  not  so  much  demanded  by 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  southern  people.  The  advantages  of  our 
situation,  our  nearness  to  the  cctlon  fiL-ld-;,  and  our  superior  natural 
fiu^ilities  for  nianufarturing,  render  any  protection  from  the  general 
government,  in  the  shape  of  higii  duties  upon  f*>reign  imports,  entirely 
nimecessary  and  highly  injurious,  even  if  the  general  government  had 
tfe  constitutional  right  to  aflbrd  such  protection.  The  South  needs 
ftee  and  unrestricted  commerce.  Under  a  i^stem  of  comparatively 
low  duties,  not  only  has  the  value  of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  vastly 
increased,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  t>x|u»rled  from  the  United  States  of  near  $4,000,000  per  annum, 
ilie  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  frum  the  United  States  iu  I8i>l 
was  $7,!M1,205,  whilst  it  was  only  13,545,481  in  1846,  the  last  year 
of  the  restrictive  policy.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we,  partieufarly 
of  the  southern  states,  should  not  feel  ourselves  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  for  any  aid  to  enable  us  to  engage  profitably  in 
manufacturing.  The  true  intercst<5  of  the  matuifacturers  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union  re<piire  low  and  uniform  duties  upon  foreign  imports, 
and  not  those  which  are  constantly  fluctuating.  No  other  than  low 
duties  can  ever  be  permanent,  and  therefore  manufacturers  should 
advocate  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  and  thereby  avoid  the  evUa 
consequent  upon  an  cvcr-cbanging  system. 

Tennessee  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
cotton,  but  woolen  fabrics  may  be  manufactured  here  with  great 
success  eventually.  Large  portions  of  the  state,  which  would  other- 
wise be  of  but  little  value,  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Mark  R.  Cx  krill,  of  Nashvilte,  an  expt  rienced  and  practical  iarmer^ 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  as  fine  wool  can  be  grown  in  the  southern 
slates  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  he  says,  that  "all  the  cotton 
regi«m  is  adapted  to  wool  and  sheep."  fn  some  jdaep*?  in  our  state 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  the  lands  are  cheap,  the  popu- 
lation sparse,  and  the  winters  mitd  and  open,  and  these  are  the  por< 
tions  of  the  state  where  we  must  ex[>ect  sheep  raising  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  The  necessity  for  raising  wo»»l  in  the  United  States 
is  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  we  imported  32,548,491  pounds 
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of  nw  wool  during  the  year  ending  the  SOtfa  of  June,  1861,  besides 

the  woolen  fiibrics  which  we  imported  during  the  same  year,  ssd 
which  amounted  to  $19,390,709.  Tlie  growth  and  manufacture  of 
wool  must  become  a  business  of  much  importance  in  Tennessee. 
Iron,  also,  must  sooner  or  hitcr  be6)me  a  great  interest  in  this  state. 
The  hillri  and  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Tennesi^ee  are  hlled  with 
iron  ore  <^  the  finest  quality.  Already  there  are  many  foraaoes  and 
forges  in  operation,  and  the  number  must  ioorease  with  the  increasing 
devdopment  of  the  country.  When  the  immense  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee shall  be  developed,  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  her  marble,  which 
have  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  her  mountains,  find  an  outlet  to 
market,  and  her  manufacturing  power  be  brought  into  full  use,  then, 
indeed,  will  a  new  era  in  her  Ustory  commence.  Among  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  Tennessee  from  engaging  extensively  in 
manufacturing,  the  most  prominent  has  been  we  diffioulty  of  getting 
the  manu^tured  ;irticles  to  market. 

We  need,  and  that  greatly,  good  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  produce  to  market.  It  has  been  well  nald  that  the  construction 
of  good  roads  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a  people  from 
a  state  of  rudeness,  and  their  improvement  always  lieeps  pace  with 
llie  national  progress  in  wealth,  numbers^  industry,  and  science."  The 
greatest  advantages  arising  from  rail-roads  are  not  the  direct  profits 
to  the  stockholders,  though  the'**'  are  often  great,  but  they  are,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  incidental  advantages.  They  improve  trade,  in- 
crease the  value  of  real  estate,  atimiuate  industry,  develop  the  re* 
sources  of  the  country,  and  give  diversity  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
people. 

In  this  way  they  confer  countless  benefits,  and  aid  greatly  in 
the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  a  state.  Having  barely  alluded 
to  some  of  the  advantages  of  rail-roads,  the  question  is  presented, 
what  are  we  doing  in  Tennessee  in  reference  to  this  matter  1  Are 
we  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  or  are  we  willing  for 
the  forests  and  the  minerals,  the  treasures  above  and  beneath  the 
surface,  to  remain  unheeded 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  it<^  last  se». 
sion,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  an  amount  nut  exceed- 
ing $8,000  per  mile,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
gin ia,  the  Chattanooga,  Harrison,  Georgetown,  and  Charleston*  the 
Nadiville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and 
Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western, the  South-western,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the 
Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  I^ouisville,  and  the  Alabama  and  Winches- 
ter  rail-road  companies,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  bo  con- 
stmcted  by  said  companies  lie  within  llie  limits  of  this  state.  Hie 
bonds  are  not  to  be  issued  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  bona  fide  snb^^ 
Sdiptions  shall  have  been  obtained  to  grade,  bridge,  and  prepare  ibf 
the  iron  rails,  the  whole  extent  of  tlip  main  trunk  lines  to  be  con- 
structed by  each  of  the  companies  within  this  state,  and  until  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  miles  shall  actually  have  been  graded,  bridged,  and 
prepared  for  the  iron  rails.    Whenever  this  is  done,  then  the  bonds 
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of  the  state  nifty  be  Imiid,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $8,000  per 

mile,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes^  and 
equfprnt  nts  for  the  road,  and  for  putting  down  the  iron  rnt!*?. 

Thus  it  is  with  every  additional  section  or  sections  of  twenty 
miles,  until  the  whole  road  is  completed.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
eompsDies  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonde,  and  to  redeem  them 
when  they  fall  due.  At  the  end  office  yean  after  the  road  la  oom> 
pleted,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  company  to  set  apart  one  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  use  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  which  bonds  the  company  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  the  atate  alter  assigning  them  to  the  governor,  and  for  which  the 
governor  ahall  gi?c  the  company  a  receipt,  and  aa  between  the  state 
and  the  company,  the  bonds  so  paid  in  shall  be  a  credit  on  the  bonda 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  And  the  bonds  so  paid  in, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  held  and 
used  by  the  state  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is- 
ened  to  the  company  ;  and  aboidd  the  eompanv  repurdiase  any  of  the 
bonds  iaaued  under  the  provisions  oftlieact  of  the  last  general  assem^ 
bly,  they  shall  be  a  credit  as  aforesaid,  and  canceled.  Theatftteis  to 
retain  a  lien  upon  the  roads  to  secure  herself;  nnrl  should  any  company 
fail  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bffnds  icsued  for  its  benefit,  provision 
is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  by  wiiich  the  road,  with  all  its  fix- 
tares,  e«|uipments,  and  every  thing  pertaining  thereto,  is  to  be  placed 
vnder  the  management  and  control  of  •  receiver  or  reoeivera,  whose 
duty  it  shall  lie  to  give  bond  and  security  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  such  penalty  as  the  n^ovcrnor  may  require  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  or  their  duty.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  reeeiver  or  re- 
ceivers so  apptxiiited  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  road,  its 
fixtures  and  equipments,  and  run  the  same,  and  manage  the  entire 
foad  until  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  realized  to  pay  off  and  dischai^ 
the  interest  due  on  said  bonds,  which  being  done»  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers shall  surrender  the  road,  fixtures,  and  erjTiipments  to  the  com- 
pany. Upon  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they 
fall  due,  provisions  are  made  by  which  the  road,  with  all  the  property 
and  assets  attached  thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  company,  may  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 
Tbese  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  act,  though  it  haa  many 
guards  and  restrictions  which  are  here  not  even  alluded  to,  and 
which  can  only  be  un<lerstood  by  examining  the  act  itself  The  pro- 
vision which  ri'<juires  an  amount  of  stock  to  be  tak* u  -^uffirient  to 
grade  and  bridge  the  whole  road  before  any  bonda  can  be  issued,  is 
Intended  to  prevent  the  aid  of  the  state  being  granted  to  any  work, 
onleas  theie  is  some  assurance  that  the  whole  road  will  be  com* 
pleted. 

This  is  a  wise  provision,  and  will  save  the  state  from  being  con- 
nected with  any  road,  which  will  only  be  commenced  and  carried  oa 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  abandoned. 

Guarded  as  this  act  is,  the  state  is  absolutely  secure,  unless  the 
companies  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon  bonds  to  the 
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atliouac  of  ^8,000  per  mile ;  nor  would  the  state  be  in  any  danger  of 
ulUmatd  loss  unless  the  roads,  with  all  their  property,  should  be  wordi 
less  than  |8,0<K)  per  mile,  and  even  in  that  e^ent  the  amount  of  loaa 
which  the  state  woul  l  u stain  woald  only  be  the  diflVioKc  betwesn 
$8,000  per  mile  and  the  amount  which  the  roads  would  bring  when 
sold,  which  could  not  be  but  trifling.  This  could  not  occur  until  the 
individual  fJtockhohlers  had  Inst  all  that  they  had  invested.  It  is  nut 
reasonable  to  supjiosc  that  mcu  of  ordinary  bhrewdueiU)  will  engage  iu 
anj  undertaking  where  tliey  will  be  likely  to  lose  aU  that  thej 
hare  invested.  There  need  not,  we  think,  be  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  of  the  roads  mentioned  in  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Ten- 
nessee Legislature, "  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in 
this  state,"  which  will  be  built,  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile,  and  to  pay  tho^  bonds  as 
they  fiill  due,  if,  as  we  sinoerely  hope  may  be  the  case,  the  roads  shall 
be  well  graded  and  prepared  tor  the  iron.  The  greatest  source  of 
apprehennon  is,  in  our  judgment,  Uiat  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  may 
not  be  expended  in  grading',  bridging,  and  preparing  the  load-beil  for 
the  reception  of  llie  iron,  and,  as  a  conseijuenee,  the  road  after  it  is 
completed  will  be  ofa  very  inferior  cliaracter,  if  not  wholly  worthless. 
The  object  should  be,  to  make  a  good  grade,  and  to  prepare  the  road 
well  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  rails.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
but  little  wiser  than  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fitting  up  the 
interior  of  a  building,  the  walls  of  which  were  unsafe  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  fall  down.  The  danger  is,  that  companies,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  state  aid,  may  be  content  to  spend  a  less  sum  in  doin^ 
the  local  work  of  the  road  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  good 
road.  We  think  tlie  estimates  wiiicfa  are  made  by  some  of  the  cost 
of  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  for  tlu^  iron  rails  of  many  of  our 
Tennessee  roads,  arc  entirely  tt»o  low.  If  the  roads  are  made  as  they 
should  be,  they  will  cost  more  than  many  of  their  friends  estimate ; 
and  luilesg  they  are  so  n^ade,  they  will  neither  be  advantageous  to  the 
country,  profitable  to  the  stockli'jlderji,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the 
State  be  safe.  The  sum  of  $8,000  per  mile  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  iron  and  equip  the  roads  after  they  are  graded.  Tliis  is,  perhaps 
true ;  we  see  no  reason  to  question  it.  What  then  will  it  require  to 
prepare  the  road  for  the  iron  ?  This  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
chanK'ter  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  tlie  t>bstacles  to  be  overcome^ 
and  a  \  ariety  of  such  things,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
skillbl  engineer,  after  an  accurate  survey.  It  is  thought  that  85,000 
per  mile  will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  many  of  the  roads  in  Tennessee 
ibr  tlie  iron  rails.  This  is,  we  tmnk,  a  groat  mistake,  if  the  ob  ject  be 
to  make  a  first  class  road,  and  to  no  other  should  the  aid  of  the  state 
be  granted.  Tlie  local  work  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  estima- 
ted at  more  than  61^00^  per  mile,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is 
estimated  at  $18,201  per  mUc.  The  local  work  upon  tbeSelma  and 
Tennessee  River  Bail-road  is  estimated  at  near  $6,000  par  mile,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is  estimated  at  $3,887,605,  or  s  vrnething 
over  $18,000  per  mile.  Tlicse  two  roads  have  been  selected,  because 
%  is  believed  no  roads  in  Tennessee  can  be  graded  much  cheaper  lhaa 
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they  can,  >>ecau8e  the  regions  of  country  through  "whirh  they  pass  are 
as  favorable  to  n  rail-road  as  any  portion  of  Temiessee.  We 
do  nut  deny  but  the  roads  may  be  built  for  less  money  j  but  in  the 
«Dd  we  think  it  will  be  fomid  to  have  been  ftbe  eoonomy  to  hftve 
expended  upon  any  road  in  Tenneaeee  •  leee  snm  than  $18,000  or 
$20,000  per  mile.  By  all  means,  no  road  should  have  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  expended  in  ite  constmotion,  if  we  wish  to  have 

good  roads. 

In  vitiw  of  these  estimates,  if  individuals  are  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  or  $10,000  per  mile, 
can  there  be  any  danger  that  the  $8,000  per  mile  loaned  by  the 
ateto  will  be  lost  cither  in  whole  or  In  partt  Surely  not.  fr  the 

road  should  \  iekl  only  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  its  entire  eost, 
that  would  be  suihcient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  ;  and  if,  upon  a  failure  of  the 
eompany  to  redeem  the  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  the  road  should  be 
eold  for  only  half  ita  entire  coet,  the  state  would  aintain  no  lose. 
We  think  that  in  no  inatanoe  ought  the  amount  loaned  by  the  state 
to  exceed  the  amount  actually  expendi  J  by  the,  company.  If  it 
should  only  cost  *r>,000  per  mile  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  reception 
of  the  iron  rails,  and  an  additional  $8,000  per  mile  to  iron  and  equip 
the  road,  we  tliiuk  the  company  should  itself  expend  $0,500  per 
mile,  and  then  the  atate  might  loan  the  remaining  $0,500  with  whioh 
to  complete  the  road.  Wmnever  a  road  oan  be  graded  and  pre- 
pu«d  to  receive  the  iron  at  such  cheap  rates  as  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  the  pen?ons  interested  in  that  road  ought  not  to 
wish  the  state  to  loan  them  ^8,000  per  niile.  nor  is  it  their  interest 
that  it  ii^houid  be  done.  The  less  money  that  is  borrowed,  the  less 
will  have  to  be  paid  baok ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  eubeoriptioiL 
eoold  be  obtained  to  iron  and  equip  the  road,  as  well  as  to  grade  it^ 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  shoul  1  done,  and  no  aid  be 
obtained  from  the  state  at  all.  But  the  difheulty  is  in  obtaining  a 
sutru  ient  amount  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  state.  This  assistance 
should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to 
which  the  aid  of  the  state  is  grunted  by  the  act  of  the  last  legislar 
ture  of  Tenneeaee  is  about  1,000,  and  If  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000  per  mile  should  be  loaned  to  all  of  these  companies  for  the 
whole  extf«?»t  of  their  roads,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  would  be 
about  *8.UO0,000,  the  annual  interest  upon  whif-h  would  he  1^480,000. 
Although  we  believe  the  companies  themselves  would  be  fully  able 
to  meet  the  accruing  interest  upon  these  bonds,  and  to  pay  them 
when  they  fall  due,  yet  we  would  not  be  willing  to  see  Tennessee 
bonds  issued  to  such  a  heavy  amount,  because  we  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  depreciation  of  those  bonds.  This  would  ope- 
rate injuri«Mi-^l y  to  the  companies,  and  disadvantatjeou^ly  to  the 
state.  Nor  lued  there  be  any  apprehension  that  there  will  bo  much 
more  than  lialf  timt  amount  of  bunds  i^ued.  Many  of  the  compa* 
iiies  will  not  be  able  to  bring  themselvea  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Mt.  We  would  have  been  glad,  however,  if  the  number  of  roads 
mentioned  had  been  reduced,  or  the  amount  of  aid  granted  had  been 
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li tinted  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for  then,  we  think, 
all  the  importuut  roads  would  have  been  built,  aod  tho^  onl}  of 
qii€ttioiiabie  propriety  h*Te  been  nbiiidoned.  Teenowoo  does  nol 
at  this  timu  need  all  the  ro«ds  mentioned  in  that  aeC^  howmfv  it  may- 
be in  foture.  Eveiy  atote  should  be  willing  to  extend  its  aid  to 
great  works  of  imppovement ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  mch  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  tiixation  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  to  be  only  indirectly  berietited 
by  suoh  worka  aboidd  ba  Used  for  the  advaDtaga  of  tboaa  who  are 
more  immediately  and  directly  Intereated;  but  the  atate,  by  the 
judtoiosa  uae  of  her  credit,  may  aid  these  important  works  wttboal 
incurring  any  danger  of  a  resort  to  tazatioii,  and  to  atlch  a  ooofBO 
there  could  be  no  reasonablo  objections. 

If  the  aid  of  the  state  should  be  granted  tO  only  a  few  leading  and 
imjK>rtant  works,  the  aid  might  with  aafety  and  propriety  na  «b> 
tended  to  #8,000  per  mile ;  but  if  it  ahonld  be  granted  to  aa  aimoat 
indefinite  number  of  roada,  then  the  amount  ahould  not  exceed  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  in  this  way  all  unnecessary 
roads  would  be  cut  ofl'.  Even  if  a  state  wore  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  the  cost  of  the  roads  within  its  territory,  this 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  some  states  are  which  are  deeply 
intereated  in  thia  matter.  Tlie  companies  might  be  required  to  ndae 
and  expend  two- thirds  of  the  amount  auffiotent  to  malce  the  road,  and 
the  state  might  safely  loan  the  remaining  one-third,  taking  a  lien 
upon  the  whole  road  to  secure  herself.  Any  who  would  be  opposed 
to  a  state  going  thus  far,  certainly  wuuld  not  consider  themselves 
friends  to  internal  improvements.  The  state  has  a  deep  iuterest  in 
thia  matter,  for  aa  the  wealth  of  the  atate  ia  uioreaaed,  toe  amount  o 
revenue  ia  increaaed,  and  that  without  any  increase  of  taxation. 

The  taxable  property  of  Tennessee  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nitie  millions  of  dollars,  and  after  her  rail-roads  arc  com- 
pleted, it  will  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  and  probably 
much  more.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  withuut  any  increase  of  our 
taxea^  we  wHI  derive  much  greater  revenue  than  we  now  receive ;  and 
in  laet»  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  state  had  the  whole  18^000,000 
to  pay,  she  would,  as  a  atate,  be  richer  than  she  now  ia  Still,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  some  portions  of  the  state  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens, whilst  others  derived  the  benefits,  and  therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  taxation  by  the  state  for  building  rail-roads.  If  rail-roads  could  be 
built  without  any  atate  ud,  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done ; 
but  these  worlia,  great  In  their  cost,  aa  well  as  great  in  their  benefila^ 
muat  receive  some  assistance  from  the  Btii;  <  .  r  they  will  be  unre*- 
sonably  arid  ruinously  delayed.  There  need  bo  no  fears  that  the 
bonds  issued  !)>•  any  southern  st;ite  ?ur  the  benefit  of  anv  raibroad 
company  will  be  required  Un-  liie  wliule  extent  of  the  road  at  once. 
Tliey  will  be  issued  gradually,  as  the  ri>ad  prufiresses,  and  there  will 
be  no  heavy  lasuance  of  bonda  at  one  time.  Tbn  longer  the  great 
worka  of  improvement  are  delayed,  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the 
southern  states,  and  the  longer  will  they  be  retarded  in  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  population.  Those  who  are  moat  oppoaed  to  inter* 


nal  improvementii  by  the  general  government,  shonlrl  be  most  in 
£avor  oi  the  aid  of  the  ui&te  being  given  to  these  works,  Tor  if  they 
receive  neither  aid  from  the  states,  nor  the  general  government, 
j&any  of  them  muft  be  i^wiidonedf  not  bectme  they  are  not  needed, 
Imi  beeeaie  the  meiM  cannot  be  obtained  to  build  them.  Georgia 
has  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  her  sister  states.  Al- 
though with  no  more  natural  advantages,  she  i*?  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  them,  solely  on  account  of  her  internal  ijji[)rovenient8.  She 
has  grown  rich  and  poweriui,auci  is  slill  growing  more  so,  by  a  judi- 
done  expenditure  or  money.  She  has  not  heen  afraid  to  spend  hwi- 
dhredSi  wnen  by  so  doing  she  could  gain  thousands.  SIk^  is  not,  as 
some  of  her  sister  states,  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  The 
southern  states  Rre  \  ft  in  tlie  infancy  of  their  development.  Their 
mountains  nnd  their  streams,  which  have  been  heretofore  almost 
Taluelees,  are  Lo  be  the  main  sources  of  their  wealth.    Wlielher  the 

.  <Budma  ttatei  shall  occupy  the  proud  position  to  which  their  natu- 
mI  advantage  entitle  them,  and  shall  enter  upon  a  splendid  career 
of  iroproTement,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  action  of  their 
fespcctive  legislatures  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Tennessee  has  led  the  way,  and  if  they  think  fhe  has  0011  e  too  far, 
as  perhaps  she  ha^,  let  them  do  so  mething  towards  lurihenug  these 
l^&t  wona  which  all  true  southern  men  have  so  much  at  heart  In 
jagard  to  county  and  city  subseriptioDS  to  rail-roads,  we  have  only 

.  thie  to  say,  that  we  would  prefer  that  the  stock  so  taken  should  be 
set  apart  for  county  f>r  citv  purposes,  such  ns  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  building  of  bridges,  improv- 
ing the  streets,  and  ail  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  instead  of 
^ng  divided  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each 

Kibh  8>r  building  the  road.  The  stock  taken  hf  the  county  or  city 
j|^9til4bdoiig  to  the  county  or  city,  and  the  dividends  arising  should 
Wi  appropriated  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authorities  for  the 
benefit  of  thf  county  or  city.  By  making  this  stock  a  county  fund, 
ail  persons  in  the  county  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and  especially 
those  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  county.  It  may  be' made  a 
-permanent  school  Innd,  and  the  diWdends  declared  by  the  eompany 
upon  that  stock  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  excellent  system 
of  common  schools  in  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  where  the 
stock  was  taken.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  of  even  more  service  \hm 
in  building  the  rail-road.  To  divide  this  county  subseriptioa  mto 
.certificates  of  stock,  and  give  to  each  man  in  proportion  to  his  rail- 

i  md  tai,  and  then  make  these  certificates  rooeivable  by  the  eompany 
In  payment  of  psssage  or  fteigfat,  we  think  highly  objectionable.  It 
mild  be  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  companies  in  the 
first  years  of  their  existence,  to  require  them  to  take  in  al!  tho  stock 
taken  by  counties  and  cities,  and  would  perhaps  leave  nothii  L^  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  state  bonds  issued  (or  tiieir  benefit,  \V  e  have 
given  our  views  freely  and  fully  in  j  cgai  d  to  the  action  of  our  last 
Mgislature  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  we  see  much  to  admire,  we 
cannot  cntiraly  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done.  We  fear  the 
i^gidatoia  want  rather  too  ftr,  though  we  hope  no  bad  oooeequencea 
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will  result,  and  thut  whatever  may  be  found  to  bo  wrono'  will  be 
amended  by  future  1  eg i filatures.  The  action  of  our  last  legislature 
will  tell  upon  the  future  destinies  of  our  state  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  ftll  may  be  well,  and  that  those  who  secured  the  passage  of  the 
intemal  improvement  law,  will  he  found  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  Tennemee  in  wealth  and  population^  and  to  the 
development  of  her  boundless  resources. 
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RKVIEW  OF  CHARLLS  IXL^T  S  REPOKT  ON  THE  OVUlU'LOWd  OF  IIU.  Dhl.TA  OF  TilS 

liUHWBIffW. 

This  report  is  the  best  {>aper  yet  published  upon  the  subject.  The 
aa&er  brings  new  facts,  new  theories,  sod  sblj  sustsios  himself  id  his  as« 

aumed  positiong.  lie  is  the  originator  of  n  new  system,  which  hns  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  inundation,  and  the  prolongation  of  low  water 
uavigatiuD  ia  certaiu  rivers.  Mr.  Eilet's  report  ou  the  Ohio  River  is  en- 
tirely coovineiDg. 

Tho  rpspfvoirs  that  he  speaks  uf  wny  t  o  fomd  upon  the  Ohio,  or  its 
tributaries;  bat  whether  there  chu  be  found  eligible  sites  for  siinilar  ones 
upoa  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  a  sufficient  nnm- 
ber  cao  be  obtained  to  have  aoy  appreciable  effect  upon  that  river,  adnrils 
of  doubt.  Mr.  Ellet's  prejudices,  as  the  originatDr  and  advocatn  of  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  feared,  have  in  some  degree  influeoced  his  judgment,  and  af- 
fected his  cnnclusioos.  His  report  is  valuable,  because,  if  generally  read 
as  it  should  bs,  it  will  be  the  means  of  throwing  new  light  on  mis,  to 
mnny,  vexatious  subject.  It  will  lea  l  to  lisrns-ion,  criticism,  nnd  in  tbe 
end,  to  correct  conclusions.  It  is  a  herculeau  task  to  dispel  a  popular  pre- 
judice,  and  the  people  geoerally  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  outlets ;  prin- 
eipelly,  hecuuse  they  are  averse  to  the  ooostroction  of  larger  levees,  and 
cnnrptve  that  all  that  i>  necessary  to  make  an  outlet  is  to  cut  the  levee,  and 
let  off  the  water  from  the  river.  This,  in  reality,  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter.  A  crewtMte  is  considered  by  all  a  public  calamity — a  peat 
disaster;  but,  call  it  an  outlets  and  its  objectionable  features  are  all  re- 
moved ;  it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  a  great  roo^  It  is  believed  by  nSf 
that  an  enTicieut  levee  system  is  our  only  reliance,  and  a  safe  one. 

Mr.  Ellet  endesvors  to  prove  that  levees  are  insufficient ;  that  outlets  are 
unavailable  to  a  sufficient  extent;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  we  most 
nflnpt  hi3  reservoirs."  We  accept  his  facts,  admire  his  reasonings,  bat 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  his  conclusions.  He  assumes,  as  the  very  foun* 
dation  of  his  whole  report,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  introduction,  that 
the  overflows  sre  more  frequent  and  more  extensive,  in  recent  than  in  for* 
mer  times.  Ho  astttmes  that  the  river  rises  higher  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer times.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this  at  the  outset,  except  iu  so  far  aa 
the  heifbt  of  Ihe  river  is  sffected  bjcut-oflb,  which  undoubtedly  raise  it,  by 
shortening  the  plene  of  descent,  at  an  intermediate  point.  That  we  have 
more  frequent,  and,  perhnps,  more  extensive  crevasses,  is  nrhnitted.  Wo 
could  nut  welt  have  crevasses  before  we  had  levees*  The  overflows  were 
more  extensive  before  levees  were  made  than  now.  These  crevasses  am 
occasioned  by  aa  increased  heidit  of  water  due  to  the  Bacoomdi  mit-eir; 
by  the  general  aegleet  and  inadeqnata  mba  of  the  levees  at  now  made— 
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the  absence  uf  any  system  of  leveeing — the  procrastination  which  post- 
pones the  construction  of  new  levees  until  the  very  last  moment — the  false 
economy  which  seeks  to  save  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  by  erecting 
the  levees  on  the  very  brink  of  the  bank — by  the  crawfish  which  perfo- 
rate the  levees;  and  last,  but  not  Irast,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes,  by  the 
increased  number  of  timl  er  pirates  irresponsible  persons,  non-residenta« 
who  cut  the  cypress  timber  from  the  public  lands  during  low  water,  and 
cut  the  Uvee*  to  get  their  timber  out  of  the  swamps,  and  to  a  market,  dur- 
ing high  water.  We  are  well  assured,  from  good  authority,  that  Grand 
Levee  was  cut  in  this  way,  and  that  other  crevasses  have  been  made  in 
like  manner.  These  persons  cut  their  timber  in  such  places  that  a  crevasse, 
and  consequent  overflow,  is  necessary  (to  them)  lo  enable  them  to  get  it 
out.  They  calculate  u\x)n  crevass^es,  and  crevasses  occur  at  the  time  and 
place  best  suited  to  their  interests. 

We  hare  been  informed  of  a  certain  party  of  these  gentry,  who  are  now 
catting,  or  have  cut,  from  two  to  three  thousand  tier,  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  and  who  openly  boast  that  there  are  not  men  enough  on 
the  Mississippi  to  prevent  a  crevasse  occurring  this  year,  because  a  cre- 
vasse b  necessary  to  enable  them  to  float  out  their  timber.  It  is  not  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  who  do  this  ;  they  have  other  interests  which  prevent 
their  acting  in  this  manner;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  swamp  land,  and  get  tfie  timber  in  a  legitimate  manner,  provided 
they  are  protected  from  this  unfair  competition. 

These  are  tho  reasons  why  we  have  more  crevasses  now  than  formerly 
— msoos  which  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  they  are  mure  practi- 
cal than  philosophical. 

We  maintain,  that,  independently  of  cut-offs,  the  river  does  not  rise 
higher  now  than  formerly.  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ♦*  physics  of  the  Mississippi  River," 
having  made  it  his  study  for  many  years,  and  having  made  many  extended 
series  of  observations  and  measurements,  assures  us  that  the  average  for 
every  decennial  period  from  1820  to  1850,  shows  a  diminished  instead  of 
an  increased  rise.  The  average  rise  from  1820  to  1830,  was  greater  than 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  still  greater  than  from  1840  to  1850.  All  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  our  own  observation,  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  Prof,  Forshey 's  results.  Prof.  F.  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  extension  of  levees  has  tho  effect  to  lower  the  river,  by  causing  it 
to  excavate  a  larger  channel,  in  which  it  can  accommodate  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  before. 

Colonel  Philip  Hickey  purchased  and  took  possession  of  his  estate, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  1802. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  levee  constructed  before  his  place,  against  which 
he  landed  at  high- water  at  the  time  he  took  possession.  There  was  then 
no  levee  above  him  nearer  than  Pointe  Coup6e ;  and  below,  the  nearest 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldsonville — no  levee  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Mr.  EUet  quotes  the  reply  of  the  late  John  McDonoogh  to  the  qnes- 
tioDs  proposed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  : 

"  When  he  [John  McDonough]  first  traveled  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, fifty  years  since,  on  horseback,  he  was  forced  to  swim  his  horse 
across  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  bayous — some  of  them  fiom  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  width — which  crossed  the  path  he  traveled,  and  entered  the  Mis- 
sissippi." "  These  bayous  were  on  the  west  bank,  between  bayou 
Plaquemine  and  Red  River,  and  have  all  been  closed  in  the  progress  of 
improvement."  These  outlets  existed  everywhere  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.    Col.  Hickey  has  resided  on  his  estate  since  1602;  he  assures  us 
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now,  that  levee  is  no  higher  thfto  it  was  then — th«t  it  has  not  been 
raised  an  inch — that  it  is  the  same  leree,  and  that  the  water  rise*  ao 
higher  against  it  nowthtn  in  1609.  The  l«v«as  dow  ntead  to  fhe  tMM 
lioo  of  Arkansas,  and  the  river  rises  do  higher  than  before. 

If  rf'>-:inrr  th(^  n  itlnr!^  will  not  rBti»e  the  river,  how  is  it  that  the'con<*trac- 
tioa  of  new  outlets  will  lower  it?  Old  residents  upon  the  river  in  Pointa 
Couple  and  elMwliera,  marent  tb»t  their  experieooe^  tb«  Mm*  at 
Col.  Hiekey's. 

Our  present  governor,  Jos.  Walker,  sny? :  "  Many  years  nrro  he  re- 
aided  in  Natchez ;  then,  there  were  no  levees  above  the  mouth  of  Bed 
River.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  •ztaod  the  laveei  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  atate  line.  lamadiately  ongineers,  mathema- 
ticians, and  otbpr^,  mi^i^e  exnminntions,  mpRsvirpnienrs,  Rn<1  rf»ports,  show- 
iogi  beyood  the  |>odsibiltty  of  doubt,  that  if  all  the  water  which  then  over- 
flofved  the  banka  of  the  river,  b(ttweoo  theae  pointa,  was  confined  to  the 
channel,  the  river  below  would  he  raiaed  fiflten  feet  above  the  tops  of  the 
levees — that  lower  LoulslHna  would  be  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined. 
They  proved  it  to  a  demonstration  in  the  same  tnanner  Mr.  EUet  has  now 
done.**  The  leveea  have  been  extended  to  the  atate  line,  far  above,  and 
the  river  rises  no  higher  than  before^not  one  inch.  On  the  r.onlrarj, 
notwithstnndinz  we  have  hud  thn  levees  exton  lod,  the  Red  River  nnd 
Raccourci  cat-otfs  made  since,  the  highest  water-mark  of  1851,  (of  late 
years  the  htgheat  hdow  the  cut-eflT,)  is  still  three  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  mark  of  1828,  at  Baton  Rottga.  Before  Icvor^i  were  made  the  river 
was  fult,  nnd  water  enough  escaped  over  its  bunks  to  overflow  aiZ  the 
alluvial  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
river  roae  as  high  then*  as  now,  notwitliatanding  the  loss.  The  tokoU  of 
tile  water  is  now  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  (Atchafalaje, 
Plaquemine,  and  Lafourche,  excepted  of  course,)  through  this  state, 
and  yet  it  is  denied  by  many  that  the  river  enlarges,  increases  in  capaci^ 
as  the  levees  aire  extended.  Mr.  Kllet  aaya  we  eannot  depend  npon  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  river;  it  does  not  enter  into  a  single  cal- 
culation of  his;  all  his  e'^ti mates  of  the  effect  of  an  increased  amount  of 
water  confined  to  Uie  chaunel,  are  based  upon  the  present  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi. 

AH  the'alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  have  of  course  been  formed  by  deposit 
of  sediment ;  to  have  been  created,  they  must  have  been  overflowed  when 
there  were  no  levees.  The  water  then  was  above  all  the  highest  points 
00  the  river.  The  river  Iwrsly  rises  above  these  points  now.  How  Is 
this,  if  the  extension  of  levees  causes  a  permanent  rise  ?  The  enlsrgeoiet 
of  the  river  has  thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  ext»>nxioTj  nflevces. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ellet,  we  maiutam  that  thje  river  c^o«i 
regulate  its  own  ehannel  exactly  to  correapond  with  the  aiaoiiiit  of  water 
it  13  called  upon  to  convey — that  the  channel  increases  in  capacity  with 
the  increase  of  water  retained  in  the  river — that  it  diminishes  to  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  drawn  oil  through  outlets  or  crevasses,  and  that 
ita  height  ia  not  permanently  inereaaed  by  the  extension  of  levees.  That 
cut-offs  have  the  effrtct  to  TfiUo  the  river  below,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  short- 
ening the  plane  of  descent.  This  effpct  will  not  bo  lost  until  the  former 
length  is  regained  by  the  caving  of  the  bends,  and  is  indepeodeDt  of  the 
seonring  po-ver  of  the  eorrent.  Col.  P.  O.  H6hert,  then  state  engineer, 
reasoned  Hl)ly  upon  this  point  when  the  Raccourci  cnt-off  was  in  contem- 
plation. His  remonstrances  were  of  no  av«i!.  but  subsequent  dixastPi-s 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  The  high-water  mark  of  Id'Jdi 
■t  Baton  Ron^,  was  three  and  a  half  Inehea  above  dtatof  1851,  (tiie 
highest  alnee,)  and  above  that  of  1844.  My  infbrniatloa  oa  this  pout  was 
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obCainefl  from  the  Messrs.  H.  nm]  W,  G.  Waller,  of  Bnton  Rouge,  engi- 
Mert,  who«e  accuracy  is  uaquesUoDuble.  Mr.  £llet  eodeavors  to  ex- 
plaio  b«w  ■nd  why  the  watoivnarha  at  some  poiiitt  are  lilgliMr  tbao  tbey 
•hould  be,  to  harmooize  with  bis  own  views.  He  suceaadt  parftctlj 
when  he  select-*  n  bond  such  fis  the  Torrnpin  Neck,  whprf  a  strong  wind 
from  N.  W.  majr  blow  up  m  well  as  down  the  river,  thus  accumulatiog 
die  water  in  the  bend,  mod  causing  it  to  rise  higher,  temporarily,  thaD  tba 

feneral  plal^»  of  daaceot.  But  no  wisd  can  effect  a  rise  of  thia  kind  at 
tatoii  Rouge.  The  rise  oflB^^wns  prior  to  the  Red  Rivpr  nut)  Rnc- 
conrci  cut-offs.  The  fall  across  the  neck  at  Kaccourci  was  lour  auU  a 
feet,  giving  ao  increaaed  riaa  of  two  and  a  qoaiter  feet  oa  the  lower 
of  the  cut-off.  and  at  BatoH  Roiigo  aboat  eightaeii  iiiebea*  The  Red 
Kiter  cut-off  shortened  the  river  nearly  as  niuch  na  Rsccourci— say  twenQr 
twf^  iochea  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut-off,  and  in  consequence  <^  the  io- 
iniaau  of  diatance  aioce  the  cot-oflT  was  made,  by  caving  of  beoda,  wuA 
fonniog  of  poiDts,  only  one  foot  at  Baton  Rouge.  We  now  have  the  Red 
Rhrer  cut-off,  one  foot ;  tlio  Rnccnurci,  one  and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  lialf 
ioobea  excess  of  '28>ise  over  '51 ;  in  all,  two  feet  nine  and  a  haU  incbM. 
Tiia  we  see  that  the  *98  rise  was  in  reality  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inchea 
ilibve  that  of  '51 .  The  '44  riaa  had  the  Red  River  cut-off  in  its  fuvnr.  say 
fil^een  inches,  (then.)  but  was  still  several  inches  below  the  rise  of '28. 
7he  '26  rise  was  therefore  about  two  feet  above  the  great  rise  of  '44.  We 
mam- aea  that,  notwithttaodin^  there  were  no  leveea  above  Red  River  and 
many  vacancies  below,  still,  vnth  all  these  outUU,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
higher  than  in  '44,  arifl  nonr  three  fppt  hislier  than  in  '51.  Why  is  this? 
We  answer :  the  river  is  larger  than  it  was  in  '28 — both  wider  and  dteoer 
•^t  can  accommodate  and  carry  off  more  water  now  than  formerly.  Be- 
fore levees  were  made,  a  channel,  suitable  to  a  medium  stage  of  water,  waa 
tuffuient ;  the  water  needed  not  a  Inrper  clinriiifl;  the  sorplna  Water 
escaped  over  the  river  bunks,  and  inundated  the  back  lands. 

Mr.  Ellettella  os,  (page  67,)  that,  **to  Mcavate  a  channel  through  a 
•oil  of  given  texture,  and  to  keep  the  aame  cltannel  open  when  so  exca- 
vated, are  two  distinct  things,  impl\  irtp  very  different  applications  of  force." 
He  says  further:  "The  Atchafaiuyu  uud  tlie  Plaquemine  have  probably 
been  open  Ibr  ages,  and  yet,  unaided  by  art,  Ihey  have  been  found  oneqval 
to  the  task  of  increasing  the  depths  of  their  channels,  or  enlarging  their 
respective  water- ways.  On  the  contrtiry.  the  Atchiifalnya  [in  }iis  opinion] 
aeems  to  have  been  contracting  its  original  width  for  a  great  many  years." 
Mr.  EUet  intimatea  that,  whereaa  the  Atchafaiava  and  P)a(|uemioe  have 
iM>t  enlarged  ihetr  channels,  so  would  not  the  Mississipiu.  The  writer 
thinks  hf«  )mn  proved  to  the  minds  of  every  unprejudiced  (jerson,  that  the 
over  has  increased  in  capacity,  so  far,  with  the  extension  of  levees.  Why 
will  not  the  inereaae  of  capaciir  continue  with  the  fortfier  extenaioo  of 
leveea  ?  Mr.  Ellet  has  erred  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Plaque- 
mine  and  Atchafalaya.  Only  forty  years  ago.  the  bayou  Plaquemme  was 
barely  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  was 
common  to  creea  it  on  foot  lugs  tbett«  and  the  cane  and  broah  on  either 
hank  interlocked  over  the  water. 
Mr.  TJoyfl  Wflrnxwn,  a  j)lHnter  upon  hayou  Vermillion,  and  a  member  of 
-  the  cunveuiioo  which  trained  our  present  state  constitution — a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Attakapaa— informa  na  that  thirty-five  yeara  ago  he  paaaed 
down  through  the  bayoa  Plaquemine  in  a  flat-boat  but  twelve  feet  wide  ; 
be  saj'8  Thfi!  Ht  mnnv  places  in  the  bayou  he  could  step  from  the  gunwale  of 
his  boat  upon  the  bank  of  the  bayou  on  either  side.  Ue  assures  me  that 
tber*  waa  not  more  than  three  feel  to  apare  between  the  aideaof  hia  boat 
and  the  btnka  on  elthAr  aide,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  cane 
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and  brush,  which  Ibrmed  t  complete  arch  ovarhatd,  from  stiikiDg  him  in 

the  fnrp.  by  con'»tf\ntW  pntting  them  aside  with  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  old  settlers,  residing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Plaque- 
mine,  that  thii  barou,  forty  years  ago,  waa  mtt  from  tweoty  to  twenty* 
five  feel  wide.  The  8tiim}M  in  the  msd  of  die  Plaquemine  have  been  cat 
down  three  different  times  aa  Inw  as  the  bottom  of  the  bayou  would  per- 
mit. Once,  they  were  cut  about  seven  feet.  They  need  cutting  again  at 
^e  present  time.  Art  has  done  nothiiw  for  Uie  channel  of  the  Plaqnemin* 
but  cut  these  stumps.  The  bottom  of  the  Pltt^mioe  is  of  the  stiAett 
liind  of  clay,  and  filled  with  cypress  stumps,  but  nevertheless  it  has  in- 
creased in  depth  to  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  in  width  from  25  to  200  nnd 
jUlO  feet,  and  M  Inersaiing  rapidly  every  year,  The  cypress  stomiis  over 
the  entire  bed  of  the  Plaquemine,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  country 
baclt,  which  is  low — the  streams  having  lowbanks — show  conclusively  that 
this  bayou,  instead  of  having  been  "  open  for  ages***  or  an  original  pass^  a» 

Senerally  supposed,  it  of  compaiBtiyely  recent  formatioD,  and  m  reality  but 
be  development  of  ono  of  die  lateral  drains  from  the  river.  Cypress  ireM 
never  coald  hare  grown  over  the  bottom  of  an  orvj'nRl  pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  paved  with  cypress  stumps. 
Tbo  Plaqnemnie  ftlto  into  aflat,  swampy  country,  within  a  few  milea. 
The  vall^  of  the  Atchafalnya  approaches  nedrer  to  the  Mississippi  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other.  The  bayou  Lafourche  is  evidently  an  m  itjioal 
pass.  There  are  no  cypress  stumps  in  its  channel ;  its  delta  comprises 
the  bayous  Terrebonne,  Petit  Caitloo,  Grand  CaiUoa«  Black  CbicSubonla. 
&c.  Having  existed  for  ages,  it  hat  filed  its  awampa,  and  extended  itself 
to  the  Gulf.    Not  80  the  Plaquemine. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  Atchafalaya,  the  facta  are  these:  before  the  old  rajlt 
which  was  several  miles  long,  very  compact,  and  almost  a  perfect  damt 
waa  removed,  and  before  tho  Red  River  cut'OfT  was  madOi  the  Atcha- 
falaya undoubtedly  did  diminish  in  size,  as  was  very  nntnral;  the  current 
being  almost  entirely  checked  by  the  raft,  and  the  water,  coming  directly 
IWim  the  Misdssippi,  being  loaded  with  sedimentary  matter.  The  loss  of 
current  occasioned  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  bars  were  formed  above  the 
raft.  Does  this  imply  a  want  of  scouring  power  in  a  curreut?  We  do 
oot  expect  the  water  to  scour  out  raf^s !  Since  the  raft  has  beeo  removed, 
notwithstanding  the  Atchafalaya  has  been  entoff  from  the  Mississippi,  it  ia 
well  known  tmt  it  has  tieen  uniformly  and  steadily  increasing  ia  width 
and  depth. 

Mr.  Eiiet  has  made  of  the  Raccoarci  cut-otf  one  of  bis  strongest  argu* 
mento  afiinst  the  scouring  power  of  the  river.  He  saya :  *^  If  the  cut-oS^ 

after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  for  three  years,  is  still 
one-third  less  than  tho  river  above  and  below,  how  can  we  expect  the 
river  to  iacrease  its  chauuol  with  the  extcnsioo  of  levees?**  This  seems 
planaible,  and  might  be  considered  an  unanswerable  argament,  by  those 

who  ore  unacquuinted  with  the  cut-oflf  and  vicinity;  but  the  cut-off"  is  io 
reality  nn  nr::!i'TiRnt  nn^ainst  Mr.  Ellet.  Tho  cut-off" ig  one  third  loss  than 
the  balance  uf  tbo  river  in  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  one  third  less  water 
passes  through  it,  at  a  high  stage,  than  through  the  river  above  and  below* 
The  cut-off*  is  e^^scnfially  a  l')sv  water  channel — there  are  no  hoTt  in  i^— 
the  banks  are  bluff  on  both  sides,  and  the  depth  very  uniform. 

When  the  river  rises  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  its  banks,  the 
water  above  the  eut>ofr  escapes  over  the  sand  ber  into  the  old  Raeeourei 
bend,  and  durinfi;  high  water,  not  only  iiround  the  old  bend,  and  over  the 
Tunica  band  below,  but  over  both  sides  of  the  cut-off";  on  the  west  over 
Raccourci  Island,  into  Lake  Darby,  &c.    Fully  oue  third  of  the  high 
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water  is  thus  diverted  ;  aod,  because  the  water  is  spread  over  a  region  se- 
veral mile*  wide— becaote  it  haa  ouiUts,  aod  is  not  coofioed  to  the  ehaonel— 
the  cat-off  dow  not  enlarge.  Does  tbis  imply  a  want  of  loouriog  power? 
Were  the  upper  end  of  the  old  bend,  and  each  side  of  the  cut-off  leveed, 
aod  all  the  water  cootioed  to  the  channel  of  the  cat*off«  we  should  soon 
find  that  it  bad  power  aofficieot  to  scour  out  a  chaoiiel  equal  to  that  above 
.  sad  below. 

Mr  K]]ct  also  instances  the  Bonnet  Carr6  crernsse,  to  show  the  wnnt  of 
acouriog  power.  He  says :  "  Although  the  current  was  lone- continued  and 
very  powerful,  the  caoe  ridgei  next  the  river  still  remahied  i^er  the  river 
had  subsided.**  This  is  true,  but  not  all.  Mr.  £  omitted  to  <^tate  that  three 
channel:^  I'-f^  excarnted  fftr  n  short  distn nee  irit()  tho  field-*;  and  hirrhor, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  caviog  in  of  the  excavation  next  the  river,  as  the 
water  siiboidad.  The  soil  of  this  locality,  as  well  as  that  without  all  the 
htndi  00  the  riter,  is  of  a  very  tenacious  and  unyielding  nature,  and  be- 
comes, when  expn«ifd  lo  the  action  f)f"  ^'^  ntrr.  nltrtfi<t  nf  the  f  nn^istf-nco  of 
putty,  la  all  crevasses,  u  channel  ot  greater  or  less  depth  is  excavated 
next  the  river,  wheo  the  water  is  Goocentrated ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  water 
haa  passed  the  break  or  opening  in  the  levee,  its  power  is  lost«  for  the  rea- 
son, thar  it  hm  spnce  to  spread  an  J  become  shallow.  TVis  creTjisse  was 
very  wide — about  three-fuurtbs  of  a  mile ;  and,  compared  with  lU  widthi 
ha  depth  was  veiy  little— but  five  feel*  The  water  out  being  coDceotrated) 
it  is  not  at  all  atianga*  that  e  large  channel  was  not  excavated. 

Mr.  Ellet*9  rensontnf^s  and  examples  of  tlie  u-aiit  of  scouring  power, 
are  not  ample,  because  he  selects  instances  where  the  water  is  not  confined 
or  eooceDtraled.  We  admit,  that  if  the  water  has  liber^  to  spread,  and 
is  not  confined  by  levees  or  (itberwise,  it  will  fail  to  excavate. 

Mr.  i7^«i/m««,  (he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  )  that  "a  much  greater 
power  IS  required  to  excavate  a  oew,  or  enlarge  au  old  channel,  than  is 
seeded  to  mamti^in  snch  a  cbaooel  afker  it  is  ooce  opened.'*  Id  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  holding  in  suspension  such  a  vast  amount  of  earthy 
mnfter.  it  certainly  is  not  the  caso.  The  moment  flie  current  hn!4  lost  the 
power  to  excavate — aod  camng  in  this  sense  is  but  excavation,  because 
the  bairiia  weald  not  cave,  ooless  wtdermntd^the  water  will  become 
dear,  because  the  supply  of  earthy  matter  must  be  kept  op,  to  keep  the 
wntpr«i  muddy,  Although  excavation  is  constantly  gotnp  on.  ♦•ven  when 
the  8U|iply  of  water  is  the  same ;  still  the  current  and  quantity  of  water 
regulate  and  muntaio  a  aniforniity  in  the  stxe  of  the  channel.  It  mav  be 
deeper,  or  more  shallow,  than  before,  bnt  with  an  increase  of  depth  on 
one  side  of  tlio  nvpr,  we  have  the  formation  of  n  bur  on  the  nf>poj*ite  side, 
which  makes  the  channel  narrower,  aud  »*  vice  versa."  We  can.  there- 
fare,  readily  tee  tiiat  a  gradual  increase  in  tbe  qnaotity  of  water  gradually 
tntfrffff»e#  the  extent  of  the  caving  or  excavatioo ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
thf*  pxcHvation  is  rm^ved,  but  it  ia  simply  Mcrea««i  to  make  room  for  an 
additional  supply  ot  water. 

Will  it  not,  tbersfore,  be  plainly  seen,  that  thb  seeoring  power  alwayt 
adits  T  Were  we  to  take  away  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  witter  from 
thp  Mi'^sis'stpin.  the  scouring!  pcwer  won!  )  sT'll  erifi ;  we  (^hnuld  only  have 
dumniihed  the  power,  aod  iiilowcd  the  turmution  of  bar^i  in  all  pUces,  ex- 
cept where  that  power  was  applied.  If  there  Is  do  aoouriog  fmwer,  how 
is  it  that  the  Mississippi  changes  its  channel  by  excavating  its  bends  ? 
Whfn  we  say  that  the  sconrins;  power  will  regulate  the  cnpucity  of  the 
channel,  we  are  giving  no  neur  power  to  the  river;  not  giving  it  what  it  had 
not  before  the  oeoatraetioo  of^  levees.  We  only  say  that  the  seooring 
power  will  be  inereated  or  duninitked  with  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
th^qoanti^  of  water.  Ja  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
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in  this  ?  The  scouring  power  still  exists  at  lowest  sta^e  of  the  Minii- 
sippi,  otliorwise,  bow  could  the  eneaTstioa  ceattmie  io  tm  beiicb*  m  liM 
waltr  remeindiNolored  and  muddy  ?  It  is  a  law  of  MHure,  that  the  siM 
the  channel  is  regulated  directly  by  the  quHolity  of  wftter  it  is  forcef^  h>  con- 
vey, aod  the  very  iastaut  the  scourtog  power  or  correot  (ihey  are  the 
same)  which  excavatea  aad  holds  up,  or  auapendt  iti  eorthy  amtter  ii 
diminiihed,  by  outlots  or  erevuteB,  that  iDstaot  the  earthy  matter  ia  drop- 
ped, foniM  bin,  and  eonttMU  tli*  chuneL  Cab  it  poMibfy  b«  oiImp- 
wise  ? 

Mr.  Eliet  says :  We  e*ii  make  ontloCi  naCll  mappnfoAiStmfmhmm 
Uniit  which  represents  the  diffcrtnce  between  the  volame  needed  to  ciMto 

and  tbnt  needed  to  mnintain  the  channel."  Hf^  menns  thnt  we  cnn  f^mw 
off  by  outlets  a  quantity  of  water  tqual  to  the  dtjjennci  between  these 
powers,  before  the  rivor  ohiBoel  will  begin  Io  diinioiah.  Thero  w  no  dif- 
forenoOt  no  latitude  between  these  powen.  One  begins  wliPt  o  the  other 
ends,  and  ends  wh(  rn  tfio  other  begins.  Mr.  Kllet's  own  data  show  that 
the  channel  below  is  diiniotshed  by  outlets,  lie  gives  the  cross  section 
of  the  river  above  the  Bonnot  Carrft  Ciwwmo,  at  196.734  sqaare  fnal,  and 
tmniedialely  Mowv  at  168,443,  ahowinf  a  diminution  of  46,291  aqnaro  foal. 

Hf*  r-f injntr>f!  the  rross  Section  of  thi»  rrMvnpse.  nt  H.SOO  gqnfire  ictt.  Wo 
see  here  that  the  diminution  of  the  chanuel  immediately  below  (and  this 
effect  occurred  after  Ae  croTasse  waa  fcrmed)  oorraaponda  very  nearly 
with  the  crota  aaotion  of  the  crevasae.  The  same  result  waa  fiiaad  «k  tm 
Sauve  crevn"^*^,  nnd  will  be  fontid  at  eveiy  other.  "Were  these  er<»vr!s<?ps 
permaueut  outlets,  the  channel  would  be  permanently  reduced  througii  aU 
the  distance  below.  Of  what  uae,  then,  are  onHotiT  Wo  might  go  ott 
making  them  until  we  had  submerged  all  the  alluvial  landa  in  our  statOi 
nnd  still  but  have  restored  the  old  order  of  things.  The  rivpr  would  rise  as 
iugh  as  now.  Those  unfortmaUe  who  owned  lands  in  the  interior,  would 
bo  obliged  to  bnild  and  reiroat  to  monM^t  dnring  high  wattr,  aa  did  tbo  ai^ 
cient  inhabitants  of  tlio  MiL  Wn  will  fhrn  one  more  instance  of  dn» 
crease  of  channel  consequent  i]f)on  n  denrens©  of  water.  Berwick's  Bay 
aod  the  lower  Atchafalaya  coovcy  to  the  gulf  all  the  water  escaping  from 
tbo  Miaiiatippi  abova  Lafinirefaa  on  the  wait.  Formerly  tba  iratar  voaa 
above  all  the  lands  on  the  Taeha.  Grand  Lake  then  was  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  crevasse«i  nf  ]849  and  1851 .  whpn  p^rt  of 
the  Teclie,  and  a  great  part  of  several  parishes,  was  oversowed.  Then 
the  aooaring  waa  nraeh  greater  than  now,  even  dnriag  the  erevaaeea  i»* 
fened  to  above.  The  extension  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  caused  a  de- 
creased amount  of  water  in  Berwick's  Bay.  Wp  accordingly  find  a  cor- 
roapooding  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  The  bard  bottom, 
Indioatlng  tbe  old  channel,  if  etwered  many  feet  deep  by  a  deposit  of  aalb 
mod,  daroufdi  which  the  sounding  lead  sinks/^  This  mud  is  from  tba 
swamps,  and  from  the  bottom  of  Grand  Lake.  The  l^Ti'^sissippi  water  de- 
posits most  of  its  sediment  before  it  reaches  Berwick  Bay. 

If  a  amcft  greater  power  ia  required  to  eieavate  tiiaa  mabtain  a  elian- 
nel— 4nd,  as  we shown,  the  Misstaaippi  ia  now  jnat  able  to  malmria 
its  present  clianoel^-how  hi^  waa  the  ri? er  wiien  it  iuamtUd  ita  pteieaC 
diannel  ? 

An  ontlet  u  reooatmended  into  Laite  Borgne.  We  admit  that  an  ool* 
let  eonld  be  made  here,  with  less  injury  to  the  planting  interetta,  perhaps, 
tbun  nf  nny  other  point;  but  ns  it  nil  important  that  an  increase,  instead 
ot  a  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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mer  sfaocild  be  obtain^,  the  writer  contonde  that  outlets  are  not  only 
Qseless,  but  posirivr-ly  injurious,  inasmuch  as  th«  v  wnuld  diminish  the 
■iDOQot  of  water,  and  consequently  the  depth  on  the  bars.\  This  depth 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to 
N««*Orle«ns  ;  her  vitality  depends  upon  it,  and  her  intereala  should  not 
be  jeopardized  without  r^t:n  deliberntioo.  Evory  f  ot  of  inrrrrr^n  in  d^pth 
on  said  bars  is  worth  milhoas  to  New^Orleaus;  and  nvery  dimmution  a 
correspoodiDS  loss.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  there  being  a 
greater  depCb  on  tbo'bara  at  low*  than  at  high  water,  the  loss  bj 
outlets  or  rrerasses  wmilr!  have  no  pfTert.  This  reasoning  ia,  how- 
ever, fallacious.  The  depth  on  the  bars  at  high-water,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  cross*sections  of  all  the  passes,  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
tbe  body  of  water,  current,  and  quantity  of  sedimentary  mattormwDtained 
at  n  liTgh  stage  of  the  river.  At  n  low  stage  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  in 
the  river  from  New-Orleans  to  the  gulf ;  and,  indeed,  it  not  unfrequeutly 
happens  that  the  gulf  during  high  tides,  consequent  upon  soath  or  south* 
easterly  winds,  is  highorthan  the  river-surface  at  New-Orleans.  Vessel* 
have  beeo  fioaicd  up  stream  from  tbo  third  to  the  second  municipality 
wharves.  There  being  very  little  sediment  carried  to  the  Baiize,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  sluggish  current,  little  or  no  addition  is  made  to  the  bars 
at  low  water,  and  even  thia  it  of  neaily  pno  clay ;  tho  aaod  boiug  heavier, 
is  deposited  above.  The  constant  passage  of  stcnmer?,  ships,  and  other 
vessels,  agitates  the  sand  and  mud  forming  tlic  bars-  aud  the  constant  io- 
flnx  and  nflux  of  fthe  tides  at  low- water,  cause  thia  n«d  and  land  to  float 
off  imo  deep  wator  ontnde.  Tho  cooeontration  of  the  water  at  a  :low 
stage  excnrntes  a  narrower  but  decprr  channel  than  we  have  at  high- 
water.  The  average  depth  wiil  be  found  the  greatest  at  high  water* 
The  raod  is  deposited  upon  the  bars  at  high- water,  and  earned  off  at  low- 
water.  The  clay  ia  depoaited  at  low- water  as  well  as  high,  and  accord- 
in^'fy  find  the  bars  composed  of  clay,  mavpi  or  less  indiirnted.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  seen  tohy  we  have  deeper  water  on  the  bars  at  a  low, 
AiD  nt  a  higbatage  of  the  nver. 

ShouJd  the  depth' on  the  bars  be  reduced  one-third  by  outlets,  at  high- 
wntcr,  thp  Inw-water  dppth  might  still  be  greater  than  the  liiq:!i,  ai  d  yet 
one-third  less  than  the  present  low-water  depth.  Again,  if  it  were  poa- 
iiMe  to  coneontiate  the  water  into  two  passes,  we  should  gain  a  doptih 
throogfa  the  bora  of  these  two,  of  from  HO  to  30  feet* 

The  low-wnter  depth  even  in  this  cn^^e  m'ic;ht  he  f^rpnter  than  the  high, 
■id  atill  the  truth  of  our  position  be  unshaken,  that  outlets  will  lessen,  and 
leteos  inereaeo  tho  depth  of  water  in  the  peaaea. 

There  is  yet  one  other  argument  to  rabnt.  It  ia  add  that  Iberville 
found  a  depth  of  17  feet  on  tho  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  MisBissippi. 
Since,  we  have  had  levees  extended  to  the  state  line,  and  more  water 
diedmrged  by  the  river.  Why  it  thero  mC  n  getter  dqith  eooaeqnoDt 
vpon  thia  ?  Mr.  EUet  ioforma  ns,  that  the  month  of  the  rirer  advancea 
into  the  gulf  nt  the  mtr  of  onn  mile  in  twe^ity  ypnr«t.  55ioce  Iberville's 
time,  then,  the  embouchure  has  advanced  seven  and  a  half  miles.  This 
would  inake  n  vaot  ^fferenco  in  the  aggregate  width  of  tfae  paaaee.  At 
that  tine  tho  water  was  more  coneeotrated  than  now ;  it  Ibllowa  that  a 
less  amount  of  wntor  would  give  as  great  a  depth  now. 

Mr.  £het  assunus  that  the  bars  are  not  ibrmed  by  deposit  from  the 


*  The  writer  devised  a  plan  Ibr  •eeonipKihlBg  thia,  sone  Aree  jeara  since,  by  the  mr&- 
fieial  formatinn  of  rafts  in  the  smaller  passes — sniil  rofta  to  cause  a  deposit,  destruction  of 
carrent,  ami  consequent  Ailing  up  of  the  passes  seiecled.    Thia  plan  was  sabmiued  to 
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r'lvor,  but  are  washed  up  from  the  gulf  by  a  «« refluent  under  convnt, 
which  is  set  in  motioD  by  the  outpourto^  i\ood^  of  the  Miswuippi."  He  , 
Hji  there  k  e  eurreat  of  mIi  water  ruoninff  mIo  the  river,  QBdemettli  Ihe 
tnA  water,  which  i8  going  ooti  and  that  this  current  washes  up  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  forms  the  bnrs.  Rut  the  truth  of  tho  mnttr  r  ?iin]i!y  is — thai 
there  itno  aoch  currant.  Many  hundred  triaU  oi  the  currents,  in  all  tha 
pawat,  at  ali  depths  aad  at  all  timeaof  tidea,  were  nude  bjPnfl  Forahajt 
and  not  a  tingle  inatanee  of  any  aooh  onneat,  nor  any  oafteat  bat  an  aat- 
ward  enet  waa  ibnnd. 

Allbovgh  Mr.  £llet  adrtses  a  system  of  outlets  in  strong  terma,  he  is 
rather  at  &nlt  when  he  proeeeda  to  point  out  ukert  to  man  tbam.  H«< 
advlaee  tibe  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne,  but  tacitly  admits,  that  while  ttdi 
will  do  no  good  above,  or  at  must,  but  for  a  short  distunco,  he  can  recom- 
mend DO  Other  new  outlet.  He  advises  the  entai^gement  of  the  Plaque- 
n^e  te  finir  times  ita  preaent  eapaeity,  hot  doea  ao  with  heritatkui,  be* 
cause  he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  it  is  a  question  of  ttptdieney,  at  bertt 
whether  we  shall  sacrifif^e  the  richest  part  of  Attakapas,  to  the  river  in- 
terest, or  not.  In  other  woi-ds  :  we  are  to  regulate  the  me  of  this  outlet* 
or  the  extent  of  the  enlaigement,  by  the  mzt  of  ear  pmae,  aad  tefait  of 
die  damages.  The  writer  admits  thnt  the  coast  planters  will  be  benefited 
by  o«t!e!«?  in  hut  one  way.  Outlets  wonl  i  lessen  the  caving  of  the  banks, 
hasten  the  tornriHtion  ot  batlurea,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  maiutaimug 
letees,  by  lengthening  the  perioda  of  thefa*  leoewat  The  exteonoa  m 
levees  would,  and  will,  have  the  contrary  effect.  Tboa  ht  it  is  the  intereti 
of  the  Mississippi  planter  to  advorate  outlets.  It  will  be  a  war  of  interests. 
New*Orleaaa  and  Attakapas  vemm  the  Missi^ippi  Coast.  A  oimpromise 
aioy  l>e  effeeted,  and  oodett  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  eenaeetion  with 
ttroDg  levees  on'the  river,  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Ellet  says,  (p.  74,)  that  there  can  ••be  no  rcnmymJih  nhfrrfion  of- 
fered to  increasio^  the  draught  through  tho  ir*kquemiue  until  thia 
bam  diichargea  into  Orand  htk^  a  eolnma  eqoal  to  that  which  ta 
ordinarily  received  by  that  basin  from  the  crevasses  in  the  levees;"  or  again, 
♦'to  increase  the  Plaquemine  until  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  rch'nhlc  nufx^HtxUe 
for  those  dimatrous  crevasses,  1^  which  the  channel  is  now  anouaily  re* 
lieved.'*  Now,  as  a  portion  ei  the  Lalbarehe,  Blaek,  aad  Teehe,  the 
whole  of  Grand  River,  Bello  River,  Sorrel,  Pigeon,  Cheue,  Grand  Bayou, 
&c.,  cVc. ;  in  short,  a  lurge  portion  of  the  pnrishcsof  Tborvillo,  Assumpiioo, 
Terrebonne,  bl.  Mary,  iSt.  Martin,  and  West  iiutou  liouge,  were  over- 
flowed by  thoaa  disaatrona  ere?a«ea,  we  are  told  that  no  natMoUe  ettfeetipm 
can  be  made  why  we  should  net  permanently  overflow  the  same  extent  of 
coiinrry,  by  the  enlaro:f>mpnt  of  the  Plaquemine.  What  say  yon,  pfoplf  of 
Attakapas  I  Can  you  malio  ou  reasonable  objection  why  your  piautHtioos 
ahonld  not  be  eenveited  into  awampe,  or  annually  ovarflewea  T  In  ad* 
dltion  to  the  Plaquemine,  wliich  is  to  be  enlarged  until  it  can  discharge 
upon  you  a  body  of  water  equal  to  all  the  crevasses,  we  must  have  the 
Atchufalaya  enlarged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  indeed,  to  three  limes  ita 
preeent  sine.  Were  theae  eonntela  fiillowea,  there  would  not  be  an  aare 
of  dry  land  in  all  Attakapas. 

But  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  from  throe  to  four  feet  thick,  divides  tbo 
bottom  uf  the  Plaquemine  from  the  quicksand  beneath.  Although  we 
believe  the  appreheaaion  (of  •ome)  that  die  Miiaiiaippl  will  abanooo  ita 
channel,  and  take  this  route  to  tho  gulf,  lo  be  absurd;  still  were  the 
Plaquemine  widened  to  six  or  ei^ht  hundred  feet,  and  this  thin  stratum  of 
cla^  removed,  (it  soon  would  be  by  such  a  current,)  this  outlet — with  u  iail 
tan  dmea  as  grant  at  the  Mittiiaippii  and  a  qniekiaod  bottom  ta  laotk 
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opon, — would  be  rather  more  diificuU  to  inaDage  aud  regulate  than  Mr. 
El  let  appears  to  ifDigiDe. 

Mr.  Ellet  says  wc  rnnnnt  hn  pprmanrntly  protected  by  Ifvros;  he  ad- 
fises  outleta.  The  outlets,  it  mude,  would  involve  a  loesof  many  millioDS 
worth  of  property,  to  do  anv  good  at  all  to  the  river.  We  could  not  poa- 
llbly  levee  in  the  oullela— 'this  is  perfectly  impracticable,  as  any  person 
acqoaintpfi  with  thp  mnntry  will  nr?m:f>  rmt^  Mr.  E.  docs  not  deny  The 
development  of  the  outlets,  as  recomrueoded,  would  involve  the  cxpendi- 
tofe  of  millions*  The  same  amount^  or  perhaps  less,  would  coastruct 
fOMTvoir^  sufficieot  to  lioep  baek  tho  woter«  and  preserve  us  from  over* 
flow.  We,  of  rmirso,  must  choose  the  reservoirs,  in  pn  fnrrnrp  to  con- 
verting one  hull  our  state  into  swamp.  If  we  tone  certain  to  be  overdo  wed, 
these  rmervohra  might  be  our  salTatioo,  provided  suitable  sights  could  be 
Imod  Ibr  tbem. 

Thf  wriftT,  well  as  other  enpnrrrs  in  this  stntf ,  dissent  entirely 
from  Mr.  Kliet,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  ieveea  bv  the  states 
tWvo.  Lot  any  ooe  fnspeet  the  Invees  on  the  river  between  New-Orleans 
iod  the  moodi  of  Red  River,  as  they  pass  up  in  a  steamer,  in  the  day-time, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  hijjhpst  vvnter  does  not  ri-^e  more  thnn  frnni  ten 
inches  to  two  feet  above  the  lunds  behind  the  levees,  on  all  the  points,  or  , 
whore  there  Imo  been  no  caving.  The  leToee  in  tiie  caving  beoda  are 
high,  beeeiiee  nil  the  highest  land  has  caved  in  to  the  river,  and  the  land 
cvprvwherc  slope*!  b nek,  or  descends  from  the  river.  If  thr>  oxf^nsinn  of 
levees  to  the  hoe  of  Arkansas  has  not  had  the  eliect  to  raise  the  water 
higher  above  iheeo  poiola  than  before  any  Ieveea  were  conttmcied — ae  it 
the  ftLct — why  win  a  farther  extemion  of  leveee  raiae  the  river  many 
feet? 

Mr.  £llet*8  report,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  is  valuable,  and 
eaooot  be  too  mnch  eommepded.  It  bias  added  to  ovr  slock  of  knowledge, 
end  should  be  generally  circnisted  and  read.  Let  alt  reed,  and  let  na 
have  tho  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others.  If  it  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  rouse  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  some  concert  of  action  with  re- 
gpurd  to  levees,  it  wnl  have  done  a  great  good.  In  oar  opinton,  ootleta 
never  will  be  adopted.  They  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  to  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  wo.ild  reclaim  and  cnltivnte,  that  would  con- 
vert every  swamp  and  fen  into  abodes  of  wealth,  into  cultivated  fields. 
Had  the  allnvial  lands  of  the  interior  never  been  brought  into  enltivation, 
outlets  might  have  been  adopted,  hot  not  now.  The  water  cannot  be  con- 
fined after  leaving  the  river — millions  worth  of  property  would  inevitably 
be  destroyed — and  the  state  is  not  prepared  to  pay  damages* 

We  regret  that  the  space  allowed  to  an  article  for  a  periodieal,  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detnilod  discussion  of  the  many  valuable  facts 
— the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Kllct's  report;  but  the  report  is  before  ns,and 
all  can  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 

After  mnch  study  and  examination,  we  are  convlneed  that  the  exteeeion 
of  Ieveea  and  progress  of  cultivation,  do  not  have  the  effect  to  raise  the 
river  to  any  apprecinble  extent ;  that  the  river  docs  increase  in  capacity  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  called  upon  to  convey;  and 
that  the  plane  of  deeeent  will  not  be  elevated,  nor  changed,  except  by  cut- 
offs, and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  delta  into  the  gulf. 

A  of  leveeing!  ^^honM  hp  adopfed.  The  state  should  be  divided  into 

five  or  more  districts,  with  natunii  boundaries;  each  district  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  ibithflil  engineer,  whose  duty  it  ahonid  be 
to  survey  for,  and  mark  out  where  and  how  each  levee  should  be  built. 
The  levees  should  be  made  higher,  with  ji  wider  bnse,  and  a  jjreater  width 
St  top,  than  now.    When  danger  of  caving  is  imminent,  they  should  be 
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put  farther  back,  and  in  time,  regardless  of  private  nr  individual  interest 
and  reniunstnncr*.  A  general  tax  should  be  levied  upon  all  real  estate  ia 
each  district,  to  assist  iu  tho  cooslruction  of  uew  levees.  Let  the  people 
of  the  district  pay  a  part,  and  theplaoter  the  balance.  Let  the  engioeert 
in  rnnjanction  with  an  advisory  board  elected  in  each  district,  decide  when 
and  huvv  fur  a  levee  shall  be  put  back  from  the  river  bank  ia  a  caving  bend, 
80  that  the  interests  of  the  district,  or  a  community,  shall  be  protected, 
and  let  their  judgment  be  final.  Some  ^^ent  meam — there  are  none  at 
present — should  be  adopt- 1  to  prevent  the  pirating  of  timber  upon  the 
public  lands.  By  removiDg  the  motive,  we  may  put  a  atop  to  this  caaae 
of  crevasses. 

It  may  be  practicable  lo  close  two  or  more  of  Ae  smaller  passes  of  the 
Mississifipi.  Were  it  accomplished,  a  consequent  ^nin  in  dopth  npon  the 
bars  of  the  others,  seems  inevitable ;  aod,  as  the  embouchure  advaoces  but 
ooe  mile  in  twenty  years,  many  years  most  elapite  before  the  effect  would 
be  lost.  The  cross  section  of  the  discharge  matt  be  the  same  at  a  like 
•tage  of  water.  Subtract  from  t!in  width,  und  we  must  gain  in  depth ;  and 
vice  versa.  Dredging  can  be  but  little  depended  upon — it  is  at  war  with 
the  nataral  causes  which  prodoee  the  bars.  We  roost,  if  poaaible,  make 
ttie  river  do  ita  own  dredging.  A.n  increased  depth  of  water  upon  the 
bars  woul'l  reinovo  the  only  fibjection  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy-ynrd 
at  New-Orleans.  It  would  permit  the  passage  of  thoae  clipper-built  sbipo 
whieh  are  destined  to  usurp  the  carrying  trade  of  llie  world.  New- 
Orleans  never  can  become  what  she  ought,  the  rival  of  New*  York*  naloia 
she  imports,  and  snppltea  the  Mississippi  Vnllny.  She  cnnnot  import 
except  iu  clipper  ships,  and  they  require  more  water  upon  the  bar  than 
we  now  have.  Ther^ore  a  system  of  oatleta,  haviajc  the  elleet  to  di- 
minish the  depth,  would  reatdt  in  great  injniy  to  New«Orlcana,  and 
through  her,  to  the  state. 

We  regret  that  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Eitet,  in  making  examinations 
wMbin  our  atate,  waa  ao  Kmited;  and  fbel  well  aanied,  from  die  liberal 
and  professional  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  die  aobjecti  that  had  he 
have  hud  a  more  ample  array  of  facts  touchin'^  many  points,  in  conhfction 
with,  and  ultimately  allied  to  the  whole,  some  of  his  deductions  and  con- 
dusiona  woold  have  been  different  Instmmentat  examinationa  are  much 
needed  m  variona  portions  of  the  elate,  before  we  can  ipve  the  fblleit  foree 
to  conclusions,  and  mnoequent  suggestions  as  to  healing  and  permanent 
ramedies.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  theme  is  one  which  has 
ao  enlisted  the  professional  spirit  of  Mr.  Ellet,  that  he  may  be  Indoeed  te 
pursue  it  with  the  energy  set  forth  in  his  report,  assuring  him  at  die  aaaae 
time,  that  no  sentiment  contnined  in  this  article  is  intended  in  any  spirit 
save  that  of  courtesy,  coinineDsurate  with  the  esteem  engendered  by  the 
pemaal  of  Mr.  Bllet*a  Tuloable  report,  and  a  deore  to  arrive  at  the  tmtii. 

O.  W.  R.  Bat  LET, 

Oiml  Enginur* 


m.  YL-PEODUCnON  m  IIANUFACTURS  Of  SUGAR. 
ooKFoamoii  or  aoiLa^  iuro  tub  wFLmroi  or  ataum  axd  wuaom, 

Bv  analysis,  we  find  that  soils  fbrmed  by  the  deeomposition  of  granite,  com- 
prise various  constituents  hi;^hly  desirable  in  a  surjar-cane  soil  ;  which  majbo 
placed  as  follows,  viz :  siUca,  alumioa,  potash,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  pereiide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  ifM,  protoxide  or  manganese,  and  floorro  aekL  l%see, 
with  owar  mineral  snbstancea,  and  an  aecnmolation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
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state  of  decomposition,  serve  to  constitute  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
dicintegrated  cnrstals  are  constantly,  though  gradually,  decomposing  ;  but  it 
•ft«ii  happens  that  ptanten  have  a  prejudice  afjainst  atich  land,  because  they 
•ee  a  large  number  of  these  ciystals  in  the  toU,  and  forthwith  pronounccit 
sandy  and  unsuitable.  Many  n  fine  tr;ict  ot  land  have  I  Boon  lyinjr  uncultivated, 
from  no  other  cause  than  this  unfounded  prfjudice.  A  French  I'cntlcman  in 
the  Straits,  showing  me  his  estate,  took  me  to  Kunie  Aelds  near  his  oouse,  which 
he  8ai(l  were  the  worst  of  all,  and  to  be  abandoned.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
stated  the  canes  then  growing  to  be  only  seven  months  old,  whereas  they  were 
eleven  ;  being  pocittVMy  M  anxious  for  theeredit  of  hi*  MUt«,  that  he  was  in- 
daced  to  practice  deception,  rather  than  have  me  form  an  nnfavomble  opinion 
of  his  property.  However,  time  passed  on,  and  these  abused  canes  were  cut 
and  manufactured,  (being  the  third  crop  from  that  land,)  when  the  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar  yielded  wore  so  satisfactory,  that  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  could  no  longer  be  entertained ; 
fhtnfere,  uiatood  of  doing  so,  the  Chinaman  (cultivating  under  contract )  slight- 
ly  manured  and  replanted  them.*  It  was  then  observed  that  the  hibor  in  clcan- 
'vagt  trashing,  banking,  cutting,  and  canying  the  canes,  and  manufacturitig 
■ad  earing  the  produce,  vras  eonaiderably  lc«« ;  whitat  the  anger  reanlting  was 
mote,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  estate. 
With  ail  the  vivacity  of  his  countrymen,  this  gentleman  thereon  became  en- 
thuaiastie  In  hia  praiaea  of  this  description  of  soil,  (decomposed  granite,)  and 
wonld  fain  have  had  all  the  lands  of  his  estate  of  the  same  quality. 

Granite  formation  is  very  general  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  is  always 
found  to  afford  a  really  goo<f  and  desirable  soil  for  sugar-cane  culture  ;  being 
always  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  fumishea 
by  the  luxuriant  vrrretation  of  a^ei.  In  the  low,  fiwnmpy  Innds  of  Province 
WcUcsley  and  Malacca,  we  generally  find  the  deliris  of  granite  abounding  in 
the  soil,  in  conjunction  with  alluvi  tl  de[iosit  and  vegetable  matter ;  together* 
forming  the  richest  description  of  land  to  be  there  obtained. 

In  some  parts,  however,  the  aoll  is  very  variable  indeed ;  in  consequence  of 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  beds  of  dccompoaed  granite  occur.  Along 
the  Malacca  River,  thi.-^  is  exhibited  to  a  iloitToc  seldom  seen  elsewhere  :  a  stir- 
laoe-soil  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  (varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to 
twelve  inchea)  reating  on  a  atrata  of  grayish  plastic  clay,  below  which  the  sub- 
loil  appears  entirely  composed  of  decomposed  feldspar  of  a  very  pure  while  ; 
llie  grayish  plastic  clay  abounding  in  streaks  of  a  red  and  yellow  color,  and 
eientatmng  a  large  quantity  of  dTaintegrated  crystal*,  as  yet  nndecomiMaed. 
Thi^  description  of  land  is  found  in  patciies  here  and  tliere,  wlillst  immediately 
contiguous  to  it  the  soil  nRsumes  other  totally  difierent  characters. 

Some  peculiar  descriptions  of  granite  rock  resist  the  action  of  the  eleinente 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  obeHskn  at  Rotne, 
which  have  been  erected  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  Others  again,  C8« 
pecially  when  feldspar  predominates,  quickly  crumble  away  and  are  destroyed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  view  the  granite  formation,  as  other  than 
favorable  to  the  coiiipositi.m  of  a  f^oml  soil,  in  which  ar^rillncrous  earth  abounds  ; 
altbuugli  it.s  comparative  value  iuui>t,  in  a  great  meaiture,  depend  on  the  vege- 
table and  other  KiiliKtanccH  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  descriptions  of  porphyry  and  trap  rocks  occur  in  the  West  India 
iiilaudii,  India,  and  the  Straits  iSetticmcnts.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  confine  myself  to  a  brief  mention  of  limestone;  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  clay  ir'M>  tone  ;  and  nia:  ■   tic  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  Jamaica,  limestone  rocks  abound,  esoecially  in  the  northern  parts  ;  where 
thej  an  oomnHmly  called   honey-combed  rocksi'*  from  their  being  worn  mto 


*  In  regard  to  dia  impoftaace  of  tmi  can«,  of  wUcb  mach  is  often  said,  Mr.  Wi^  le- 

mark« :  "* 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  diisaatiBfied  with  the  canet  at  present  culti- 
vated :  nor  do  1  think  canes  prodneed  from  seed  woald  possess  any  advantage  over  those 
ebtsined  from  eattingB ;  so  aat  I  do  not  coDdder  the  fnluie  of  oar  attempts  to  discovar 
eaaa  seed*  ether  than  a  trivkl  disappmatmea^  of  ao  ooaseqaeao*  whatever." 
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various  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Throughout  India,  also, 
they  are  found  very  abundantly  ;  where  they  do  not  occur  in  one  form»  they  do 
in  mother.  Thue  in  many  pfsMa  the  nativ«e  dig  into  tlio  aoil,  or  in  the  bodo 
of  rivers,  for  a  di-scripfion  of  concretionary  limestone,  which  is  constantly 
forming,  and  which  they  term  kunker.  This  kunker  ia  naturally  very  variable 
in  ito  conatitoento ;  from  th«  iodiaciininato  manner  in  whtdi  limo,  from  it« 
strong  affinity  Ibr  scids,  ontaro  into  oombinntion  with  the  fixot  il  m»j  dune* 
to  meet. 

At  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  gnmnd,  (on  the  banki  of 

rivers  in  India.)  I  have  oflen  found  considerable  formations — being  lime  in 
combination  with  silica — of  a  dirty  gray  color;  rough,  irregular,  excessively 
bard,  and  giving  out  abundance  of  sparks  on  being  struck  with  a  common  ham- 
mer. Perbftpo  this  ranks  rather  as  a  bi-silicato  of  lime  than  as  a  limestono* 
Lim(>Btone  conRistR  of  limoin  combinattoii  with  carbonic  aeid  and  nnaU  pop* 
tioiiB  of  foreign  matter. 

As  «  formation,  I  know  from  oxporionoo,  that  it  exercises  a  roost  beneficial 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  sugar-f-nnc  plant,  and  the  saccharine  character 
of  ita  jniea.  I  well  remember  a  small  mountain  estate,  in  tlie  parish  of  Tre- 
Uwnoy,  Jamaica,  which  was  so  rocky,  that  In  many  of  the  fields  planting  could 
only  be  accomplt^ht^d  by  hand,  {not  hoe.)  as  Kmall  indication  of  soil  could  he 
aeen :  yet  the  roots  of  the  canes  insinuated  themselves  betwixt  the  stones  and 
roeko,  and  discovered  abondant  oonreoa  of  nntrimont  of  the  rareat  qoality,  m 
the  Htigar  produced  hy  those  canes  evidenced.  I  can  Rafely  say,  that  the  jntce 
was  the  cleanest  and  bent  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sugar 
(made  in  common  open  pans)  was  superior  in  OTcry  respect  to  any  Muscovado 
I  ever  saw  :  that  made  by  the  vacuum  pan  not  excepted.  Surely  this  extreme 
excellence  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  peculiar  formation  (limosione  ; ) 
and  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  roots  extracted  from  it  this  supply  of 
genial  nourishment,  which  exhibited  itself  so  strikingly  in  tho  abundance  of 
saccharine  matter  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  plant. 

Of  iron-stone,  we  And  in  the  Straits  Settlements  many  varieties  ;  but  in  Ma- 
lacca and  Singapore  the  following  are  most  common  : — red  hematite — of  abrown- 
itih-rcd  color,  in  ma«»e»,  stalactites,  and  kidney-form  balls  ;  powder  red,  and 
structure  fibrous — ia  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  Columbia  acid,  alumina, 
and  water.* 

Red  clay  iron-stone  and  red  siiiciotu  irrm-stone  are,  also,  of  the  same  claaa; 
and  consist  of  red  oxide  of  Iron,  more  or  lecis  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

Brcwn  titty  iron-stone  and  ydlow  clay  iron-stone  are  of  the  species  termod 
hydrous  pcroxidf  of  iron  ;  color,  various  shades  of  brown  :  a.s  yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown,  clove-brown,  and  blackish-brown,  streak  yellowish-brown.  They 
•re  foond  to  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  with  very  small  portiona  of 
sesquioxide  of  nianjjanese  and  silica  :  soinetimeM.  also,  traces  of  alumina. 

Mtgiuttc  pyrUes  (aulphuret  of  iron)  and  iron  or  cubic  puntes  (bisulphuret  of 
iron)  are  very  common  indeed  in  the  West  Tndia  islands  and  Malacca :  the 
former,  which  is  of  a  color  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red, 
is  composed  of  one  atom  sulphur,  and  one  atom  iron  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  char> 
acteristic  bronxe-ycllow  color,  streak  brownish-black,  and  cootmns  of  salphnr 
two  atoms,  iron  one  atom.t  Tlieae  pyrites  arc  very  abundant  on  some  lands, 
and  act  very  prejudicially  on  vegetation  when  the  lands  are  not  drained  pro- 
perly ;  as  by  exposure  lu  tho  air  this  substance  becomes  converted,  by  the  pro- 
longsd  action  of  oxygen,  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  re 
miin  in  solution  in  the  statrnnnt  wnter  that  covers  the  land,  renderin;^  it  very 
sour  or  acid.  In  seasons  of  dry  weather,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  this 
eonr  or  acid  water,  percolating  through  the  thick  strata  of  decaying  vegetaMo 
matter,  often  forming  thesurilxce  soil,  yields  to  the  ve;fetable  matter  its?  oxygen, 
and  thus  again  resumes  its  character  as  inm  pyrites.  With  ever^  iodsment  of 
water  and  anbea^aent  abaorptlon  these  tranaformatione  are  oontinaaUj  alTeet- 


*  Thompson. 
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«       ed,  90  long  m  the  land  r«matni  undiained ;  but  a  proper  ay  stem  of  drainage 
altogetlier  aireete  tlieee  MtUme,  and  feecnea  the  erepa  from  the  very  aerieoa 

ingury  sustaincci  thereby. 

In  the  Straita  of  Malacca,  land  ao  circumstanced  is  termed  by  the  Malava 
waaw  (add  or  oour)  ;  and  they  aio  often  aadly  perplexed  and  prejudieed  vy 
the  partial  or  total  failure  of  their  rice  crops,  from  this  cause,  uut  with  the 
Chinese,  in  the  same  locality,  no  inconvenience  of  the  kind  is  felt,  when  they 
pursue  their  usual  system  of  cultivation.  This  fact  induces  a  belief  that  the 
CUnese  choose  a  s%vertrr  and  more  fertile  description  of  soil ;  whereas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  no  dirterencc  in  this  respect  really  exists.  For  iho  infnnna- 
tion  of  the  suj/dr  planter  and  others  in  the  Straits,  I  will  eiplam  how  this 
okaiige  is  brought  about  by  the  Chinese  mode  of  operation.  When  a  China- 
man cultivates  land,  he  generally  acts  on  the  prim  iple  that  it  is  more  prnfit  ble 
to  cultivate  one  acre  thoroughly,  than  two  in  an  imperfect  and  partial  manner} 
hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terminer  their  system  *'  gaiden  cultivation,"  whi<A 
indeed  it  is  :  ani!  ;i  vrrv  wise  and  admirable  pystrm  it  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
which  obtams  Irom  one  acre  of  land  as  much  as  two  or  three  acre*  commonly 
yield. 

On  thi"?  pn'nriplr,  thrrrforr,  tbf  Chinaman  proreeds  to  choose  a  patch  of 
land  of  manageable  size,  the  jungle  of  which  he  cuts,  allows  to  dry,  and  then 
iimw ;  next  he  atte  to  work  on  the  roots  and  etompa  of  all  treee  and  hnahet 
remaining  in  the  pround;  these  he  carefully  dips  out.  piles  up  in  heaps,  and 
covers  over  with  earth.  The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  quickly  driea  the 
heapa  enflleiently ;  when  the  Chinaman  aeta  them  on  fire,  and  attenda  eonaUmt- 
ly  whilst  they  are  burning,  that  every  portion  may  be  consumed.  The  ashes 
and  burnt  earth  resulting  are  carefully  scattered  over  the  land  ;  which  is  then 
dug  (by  hoe)  and  thoroughly  turned  up.  He  next  digs  a  trench,  and  throwa 
Hp  n  bank  around  the  land  he  has  cleared,  to  drain  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  out  all  water  from  the  adjacent  lands.  Finally,  he  £ri%*es  it  a  ^ecnnd 
ekankolmg,  (hoc-digging),  and  plants  out  his  supar-canes,  or  whatever  el.se  he 
mij please.  Thus  the  first  shower  of  rain  f<  iiur  ites  the  alkalies  contained  in 
the  ashes,  (so  abundantly  spread  on  the  surfa  i  i!  the  land,)  and  in  solution 
convey them  to  the  soil ;  In  which  they  speedily'  enter  into  combination  with 
ralphuric  and  other  adde  (existing  as  before  noticed,)  and  form  insoluble  coni> 
pounds.  Hence  we  never  hear  a  Chtnaman  complaining  of  acidity  in  land  so 
eettled  by  him.^  There  certainly  are  lazy  Chinese  aa  well  as  lazy  Englishmen, 
who  are  anlSeiently  careleea  to  neglect  aoeh  preeantlonary  meaeures;  hot 
tbr^e  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  they  suffer,  In  common  with 
the  Malays,  disappointment  and  frequent  loss,  from  the  failure  of  their  crops* 

Wei«  the  miscmef  arising  from  these  Mae  notions  eonfined  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  MalfiVH.  I  should  not  have  been  so  difTuso  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject; 
batas^  Europeans  (Dlanters  and  others)  are  mimetimes  srievously  misled  bv  such 
aasertiont  of  the  Malays,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  them  the  ansnrdity  of  tmat- 
ing  to  Ruch  authority.  In  the  West  Indies,  proncr  drainn-,'!*  (and  the  application 
of  a  little  lime,  if  it  can  bo  afforded,)  will  entirely  relieve  the  planter  from  the  ill 
etfeots  of iron*|^ritee  on  their  cntpa. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  Straits  Setttrmenfs,  Demerara,  Louisiana,  and  other  places, 
that  lands  are  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter;  which  certainly  causae 
the  cane  to  grow  moat  Inxarmntly,  hut  affects  the  jmcm  (and  oonseqnently  the 
sugar  made  from  it)  very  prejudicially.  In  Province  Wt-llesley,  I  have  known 
sugar  that  was  quite  salt  produced  the  first  year  from  such  land ;  and  in  the  San* 
^eriranda*  it  wte  so  Tory  salt,  that  the  sugar  eatates  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
Demeran^  alao,  infinito  tnmblo  and  loia  reenlt  from  the  irime  eanio.  Dr.  Uro 
writee: 

'•Tbefbllowliig  nnntjab  ofene  juice,  performed  by  a  French  ehemiatf  waa 
ghvn  no  by  Mr.  ForrtaU,  of  Now^rletoa. 


*  Xiow  land  at  the  amdit  ef  tiM  €kiifea»  in  the  Biiy  of  Bo^d. 
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"In  ten  EoglUb  gallons,  of  231  cobic  iocbet  each,  of  jaice,  markiog  8^*^ 
Bftumft,  Ihm  am  5|  oonoea,  Bngliib,  of  talti^  whidi  commI 


Salpbate  orpotaHh  ...17*840  gnunoiMHi  IS'44 gniiit  6teh. 

Plinsplmto  of  potash  16-028  ** 

Cblorure  of  putoaeium. 8*355      **  ** 

Acetate  of  potash  63  750      "  *' 

Arptnt^  of  lime  36  010  •* 

GeUuoout  silica  15  270      "  « 


'*To  the  lar^  pvoportioa  of  ddu^aeacent  saline  matter— of  which  one-half,  be 
says,  remains  in  th^  sngar— the  aoalyst  venr  properly  ascribes  the  deliquescence 
and  ddteriorutioii  ut'  the  sugar,  when  kept  for  some  time,  or  transported.  It  was 
probobly  the  juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  which 
u  more  obutidatit  in  Halioe  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Deaiaram  caue^uice  has,  perhaps,  the  above  saline  constitution ;  since  it  sof- 
Ion  aincfa  loss  of  weight  by  draiaage  in  the  home  voyage." 

Where  shIi  ii  present  in  land — as  from  tho  overflowing  of  the  high  spring'tirlea 

uolkio^  can  be  duue  but  mukiug  goad  "  buudct"  to  keep  out  the  nit  water,  and 
OMbtishwg  ft  good  ajitem  of  drainage.  By  thoM  means,  dio  toil  beine  well 
turned  ap.  the  excess  of  saline  mutter  will  in  a  crop  or  two  be  carried  off  by  the 
raiua;  which  wiil  wash  the  soil  and  pos^  off  by  drainnge  :  aud  also,  in  purt,  by 
the  aoantity  contained  in  the  moo  or  other  crop  grown  on  tho  Itad.  In  Province 
Wcllesley,  thii  has  been  the  caso  ;  and  it  will  alwnys  to  liappr^n,  unless  the  soil 
be  ol  ihut  saudy  aud  porous  uuiure  whidi  admits  of  ihe  salt  ur  bullish  water  soak* 
ing  up  through  it  danng  the  cuntinoanoe  of  the  •prfaig*tidoi.  Whoo  onoo  tho  ouo 
hm  imbibed  these  undesirable  Baits.  tli»-y  l)f>r(>n)e  incorporated  in  its  jtiire ;  and 
Lhcu  uil  uttempU  to  gut  rid  uf  ibem  are  i^uite  uuavailiug.  The  only  cournu  to  be 
pniwied  with  aooh  laud  is — aftorhonduig  and  draining  it  proporlj'— to  plant  Indiaa 
corn.  Ctiinea  corn,  or  Guinea  grass  if  fur  two  or  three  years,  until  tli"  s  ilirif 
matu^rs  have  become  iu  a  degree  exbuusied ;  when  cauuti  may  be  pluuled  wiuiuut 
§tu,  I  hftTO  ftlroody  tiid  that  the  soil  which  I  know  to  have  produced  the  bott 
Ulgar  of  any  I  ever  «nvv,  was  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  and  such  I  have  known 
(from  the  estate  book)  lu  iiave  ralooned  for  twenty  years!  Yet,  in  consequeace  of 
Its  beluga  mountainous  estate,  I  doubt  mncli  wliether  il  could  be  profituij  eolti- 
vated  it!  tfif»o  times.  T  w  ill  not,  ihoreibra,  dweUonaiich  toil,  bat  piMon  to  that 
known  a*  a  "  brick- mould." 

In  tho  Woat  and  East  Indiet  this  descriptiott  of  kmI  tboiuidi,  and  combines  an 
TD^nv  n(]  vantafea,  that  it  najtraly  bo  atatodaa  tho  ouMtdettrabUaoil  the  plantar 
can  have. 

*'  Brick4llonld"  aollw  of  various  colors,  aud,  of  coone,  of  variable  powers.  Itia 

composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  anf^  <  I  iv.  in  such  proportions  that  air  and  water 
cau  penetrate  to  some  depth  with  sutiicicui  facility ;  and  it  admiu  uf  being  worked 
op,  by  plow  or  boo,  readlily  and  easily,  ▼egeiabte  matter  and  various  AOMtanoea^ 
of  course,  are  mixed  up  in  such  «oIl,  and  rim  vc  to  increase  its  feriiliJy  ;  bnt  n  great 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  ol  the  cloy  which  is  iu  combination.  Clay  varies  very 
moeh  io  ila  diaraclor,  aadoonsequently  in  ita  raloo.  It  itoompoMdof  argillaoeooo 
eartli  (otherwise  termed  aluniinn  I  itid  hilica:  very  commonly  the  oxidrs  of  iron 
,  occur  in  it  also,  and  impart  a  red,  browuisb-red,  or  blackish-bruwu  color  to  the 
inaaa ;  frwn  wbieh  It  i«  then  denominated  a  fttrroginona  clay. 

No  clay  soil  can  of  itself  be  considered  fertile,  a!lhouj;li  it  may  abotmd  in  the 
olements  necessary  to  fertility  ;  inasmuch  as  clay  is  of  itself  so  compact  and  co- 
beittvo  as  to  be  ennrely  closed  to  the  notion  of  mr  Internally ;  but  wbea  in  ndmix!* 
turo  with  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  mutter,  in  due  proportion,  il  is  then  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  to  benefit  by  such  action.  Air  and  water  now  penetrate 
with  all  deainble  freedom  ;  and  perform  their  important  parta  in  nn  nnoaaaing 
action  on  the  nlkeIineooBBtitneBt%  and  the  deeajing  vefBtnblo  bodiea  eonlalDea 
io  the  aoit 

Let  na  here  nanse  for  an  instant,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  theae  aetiona ;  the 
arrest  of  whicn  cause*  a  soil,  abounding  in  the  elements  essential  to  fertility,  to 
beoome  at  onoe  barren  nod  nnprodoctivet  Fint,  thao.  we  find  that  atmoapheric 
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Bir — which  is  composed  of  carbonic  aci^  pa^  nnd  njv^f^n  cnt,  with  ^mall  portions 
of  ammoDia  aod  hydrogen — is  required  to  permeate  tbruugh  the  mnl  in  order  to 
■flbcd  to  it  its  oxygen ;  which  iotp  free  the  alkiliw  contumd  in  the  Ttriom  oon- 
■tiloetsts  (  f  the  wjii,  and  kee^ap  in  the  vegetable  mntter  or  hiinuis  a  pntrefnctivo 
Imiietitatioa,  which  causes  U  to  evolve  carbonic  acid;  thus  constant  supplies  of 
nBtrinMot,  iiillMahapeor  alkdieain  eolotioa  Mid  earbonie  arid,  are  being  supplied 
to  tba  roots  of  the  plants  crf^wwz  if:at  wjil.  Bur  thi-  i--  ri.r  nil  :  f'  ilir  cir^i'Tiir 
■eid  AWftod  amiDooiacoutaiued  iu  the  air,  are  absorbed  hy  the  oxides  ot  iron  and 
■himuMtaiid fixadintho  toil ;  loboproMiited  ina  adabloibm to  tbo rootaof  the 
plants,  on  the  occasion  of  every  showor.  Secondly,  we  perceive  iluit  w  itrr  is 
absolutely  neceaiaij,  to  diaaolve  the  alkalies  and  earthy  salts  contaiued  in  the  soil, 
and  to  fimriah  tbem  in  a  atato  of  aohilioa  to  tho  planta ;  bat,  in  addition  to  thooo 
and  other  important  ofllces,  the  Rame  water  oflPuras  to  the  plant  its  hydrogen,  and 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  to  enable  it  to  effect  oertua  chemical  transformations. 

Air  and  water,  then,  most  ba^a  frae  access  to  soils ;  otfierwiao  they  ara  barren. 
Where  a  due  quantit)  of  -^and  is  in  combination  with  clay,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
their  action;  and  when  the  clays  are  rich,  the  sand  siliciuus,  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter fondant,  the  very  beat  soil  la  praaonled  to  na  for  all  agricultural  purpoaea.  Ita 
pmperty  of  retain  in-  inoixtn .%  even  in  the  hottest  season,  is  very  remarkable: 
whilst  in  heavy  rains  the  water  drains  off  very  quickly  wherever  drains  exist ; 
tboa,  onder  proper  aMmamment,  ati  excesa  of  wttor  ia  ne^r  retained  in  tlie  aoil ; 
nor  dues  it  ever  become  uestilul-  .f  m n'^tisre.  It  is  eaaily  broken  up  by  the  plow 
or  hoe,  fonuiog  comparatively  light  work  for  the  cattle  and  luboren  on  an  estate ; 
•nd  it  always  yields  a  more  ariMiil  retmti  for  the  plowings  or  '•working  up" 
which  it  receives,  than  any  otuer  description  of  soil.  Rrick-mould,  therefore,  is 
deservedly  esteemed  and  sought  after  bv  all  planters ;  as  it  not  onl^  gives  good 
and  abundant  ratams  daring  the  first  ana  aeoond  yean,  bat  atiU  oontinaaa  ratoon- 
ing  for  many  years,  ndvatitageously. 

I  have  known  many  estates  to  have  fine  level  fields  of  a  rich  cla^  soil,  most 
ivadily  convertible  into  an  excellent  brick-mould,  by  merely  carting  to  it  t 
proner  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  aboanded  on  the  properties;  y<  i  fn>n\ 
neglect,  want  of  information,  or  other  causes,  these  fields  were  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved  in  this  respect.  The  lands  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  the  Straita  8et> 
tlements.  are  at  this  moment  in  this  condition  ;  and  although  he  is  striving  to  tho 
best  of  his  ability  to  afford  them  the  requisite  quantity  of  sand,  yet  his  cattle  are 
•o^  weakly,  and  his  means  so  contracted,  that  I  fear  a  very  considerabTe  time 
will  elapse  ere  bis  fields  can  receive  anything  like  the  ouantity  their  nature  demands. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  particular  kind  of  soil  which  is  found  in  the  parish 
of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  Is  very  valuable  for  ■tigar  cane  cultivation,  ft  isof  ■ 
chocolate  color;  varying,  however,  to  a  red  of  dififerent  shades  of  bri^htjiess,  and 
has  a  very  glossy  or  sparkling  appeamnoo  when  firat  plowed  op  i  when  wet,  it 
aoils  the  bands  as  would  paint. 

Bryan  Edwards,  Porter,  and  others,  make  mention  of  this  soil ;  but  I  have 
aeirer  known  any  explanation  given  as  to  its  origin.  I  have  bad  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it  in  the  West  ludieu,  and  h.^ve  seeu  abundance  of  it  in  Malacca,  and  am 
faM:linedto  pronounce  it  as  consisting  of  that  micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron  ore,* 
termed  (lometimet  '*  iioii4irotb,"  la^piy  oombinod  with  limo,  in  varioiu  fimnii  aod 
other  matters. 

In  Trelawney,  limestone  formation  pvettfla  gOOOnNj  wherever  thia  ebocolate- 

colored  soil  is  found  ;  and  it  is  but  renwinablp  to  snppose  that  the  Inrge  quantity 
of  lime  dissolved  and  carried  in  soluliou  to  the  soil  l>y  the  action  of  the  weather, 
awut  serve  to  neutralize  any  exress  of  acidity  caused  by  the  presence  of  tho 
mineral  oxides.  On  the  whole,  it  forms  a  fine  friable  mould,  is  easily  worlted  np, 
is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  bears  excellent  crops  of  canes,  which  ratooa  well, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fair,  well-grained  attgaCi 

The  oxides  of  imn  nnd  alumina  aboundiag  mast  tend  to  render  such  soil  fertile, 
by  the  large  quantity  ut  ammonia  which  it  absorbs  from  the  qtronspbtire,  fixe*  in 
tha  a«l»  aod  yiaUi  is  aoltttion  (on  tfa«  oooaaon  ofovecj  M  of  nin)t  to  tho  roola  of 
planta. 

'  Iron  froth  (Eis^nruhui)  h  i-oin[>oM_-<l  of  scid|y  fiiaUe parta  wfaldi  soil  soongfyi  eolor 
between  cberrr  and  brownisb-red ;  very  soft, 
t  Saa  Udiio  Oi|ame  Ch«mlaii7«  p.  8t 
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The  cllmfito  mnst  congpnia!  to  the  sugar-cane  plant  of  a  warm  and  moiat 
character,  with  moderate  intervals  of  hot  dry  weather,  attempered  by  the  refresh* 
ing  aee>breexea.  It  tiM  always  been  found  to  grow  Boat  mxurianily  on  islauda» 
and  alon^  the  aeacoasts  of  mainland  ;  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  saline 
particles  huroe  on  the  aea*breeze  exeroise  a  powerful  eiTect  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  infloenoe  of  the  aet^breete,  however,  is  exerted  in  many  wafat  m 
by  imparling  moisture  to  the  soil,  even  in  the  hottest  w-  afher  and  driest  season, 
by  supplying  to  it  the  major  portion  of  the  saline  matter  borne  inland,  and  by 
anbrding  to  the  taavea  of  the  oanea  mailer  for  aarimUaliMi:  addtn  whiflfa*  A* 
abundant  dew,  which  it  decidedly  affects. 

Within  the  tropica,  the  cane  atuins  ita  greateat  perfection ;  cold,  to  any  degree, 
doM  not  rait  ita  growth  or  development;  Imoe  it  eaonot  be  cultivated  with  ao^ 
eowin  Europe,  although  it  ha>  ofton  been  attcmptr»d  in  Spain  and  other  place*. 

In  Louisiana,  the  frost  often  sets  in  before  the  planters  can  get  iu  their  crops  | 
and  so  affeota  the  cane  tliat  iu  jmoe  oan  no  longer  do  indaoed  to  oryatallia^  imlawi 
indeed,  the  canes  cati  be  cut  ami  manufactured  before  a  thaw  occurs. 

This  ia  occasioned  bv  the  duid  cootenu  ot  the  varioua  oella  or  organa  borsting 
(from  oxeeaavo  oold)  their  boanda.  and  boeoming  intermioglad  the  eaa  with  tbe 
other:  that  is,  the  sacchiirine  with  the  nitrogcnized  principles.  Now,  whilst  the 
firoat  conttuaea,  tbe  lowuess  of  the  temperature  preveuU  the  posaibility  of  fermen* 
WSon  t  lint  ahonld  a  thaw  inlervene,  the  temperainre  of  the  dr  ia  raited  infltoieBtly 

high  to  permit  a  vi!^:ou!i  fermentation  taking  place,  whioh  ellBgadHf  preveotO  tke 
crystallization  of  the  juice,  il  afterwards  concentrated. 

%  aftora  aharp  froet,  a  diaw  or  period  of  comparatively  warm  weatiMWoeeora, 
of  sufficient  duration,  ihi-i  viscous  fermentation  in  continued  until  all  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  i»  decomposed,  and  the  commingled  tluida  have  resolved 
diemaalvea  into  *'  a  vtaeid  maeilf^iiooa  matter,**  pomessing  neither  aweetDoaa  eor 
acidity.  This  will  occur  to  the  juice  of  the  cane  yet  uncut :  but  it  also  hapnens 
to  expreaaed  juice  uiKler  other  and  aingular  circumstances  ;  one  instance  of  which 
itma^  not  be  oat  of  plaoe  to  mention,  a%  in  both  oaaea,  the  aolMlaneea  tending  te 
nrnniM  become  Drganized,  though  by  courses  very  different  from  each  other. 

**  Vanquelin,  on  examining  the  juice  of  tbe  augar-cane— which,  before  being 
lent  from  Martiniqae,  bad  been  heated  to  919*  in  eloaed  flaaka.  in  orderlo  abaoro 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  tlie  flasks — found  that  il  had  become  changed, 
during  tbe  voyage  to  Frauoe,  into  a  viacid  mucilaginooa  matter,  which  waa  with 
difllenlt^r  got  OQt  of  the  flaaka.  It  waa  faiadlable  in  alcohoL  When  treated  widi 
•alohanc  acid,  it  yielded  no  grape  sugar;  and  nitric  acid  changed  it  into  oxalie 
•cia,  without  any  trace  of  mucic  acid.  The  aogar  had  beoome  a  texture.  The 
ittbatanoe  tending  to  organise  had  beoome  ornmsed.*** 

In  the  upper  districts  of  India,  frost  often  noen  great  injury  to  the oane  crops; 
but  the  manner  in  which  tbe  mischief  is  effected,  ia  not  at  all  uodenlood  by  either 
nativea  or  Enropeana.  Tbe  cane  ia  in  every  reapect  a  tropical  plant,  and  ret^oiren 
that  strung  ligltk  end  hem  whioh  are  tohelonnacontinnaUy  in  n  troplonl  diomtn 
alone. 

The  ioflaenee  of  Moaonaia  a  very  important  mbject.  to  which  T  mmt  b^  leave 

particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Iu  the  first  place,  I  must  divide 
the  subject  into  two  parta,  m  order  to  treat  of  the  great  continent  of  India 
ieparately ;  as  ita  aeasons  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Weat  India 
lalands,  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  Settlementa. 

The  aeasoos  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  the  settlements  in  tlie 
Straita  of  Mdaeca,  are  very  similar ;  and  indeed  the  climate  and  seasons  may  boA 
be  said  to  be  exceedingly  alike,  as  far  as  regards  average  heat,  equable  tempera- 
tore,  duration  of  rains,  Ac- '  but  there  are  variations  arising  from  difference  ia 
local  position,  which  will  be  particularly  stated  under  their  own  proper  heads. 

In  tlie  colonieA  just  named,  there  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  any  cold  aeaaoo;  but 
thev  all  have  distinct  periods  of  hot,  dry,  and  rainy  weather  more  or  leas  marked, 
andaligfatly  varying  in  the  months  during  which  each  occur.  In  the  West  Indiea 
theae  periods  ara  well  defiuetl  and  pretty  regular,  and  the  planters  commonlv 
choose  the  spring  and  the  fall  as  the  moit  e!i;;iblrt  times  for  planting  out  their 
fields  in  caues ;  but  on  some  estates  caues  are  planted  and  manufactured  all  the 


*  See  Baipaa'a  Ofgaaie  Chemiatfy,  p.  388. 
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1  msy  bore  remark,  that  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  fifteen  caecB  ont  of  twenty,  a 
maoagbg  plaoter  of  a  West  Indian  estate  is  uot  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  hia 
own  judgment,  bot  ia  forced  to  act  aooording  to  thediraetbna  be  reoeiveaffon  tbt 
agent  or  planting  attorney  (as  be  is  termed)  of  the  estate.  From  thi^  rnn«r,  it  is 
not  always  Just  to  impute  blame  to  the  resident  manager  (or  overseer,  a«  be  is 
tenned.  in  Jamaica)  for  tbe  errora  of  ayatera,  and  ill  aooooM  of  the  aatato  nominally 
nnder  his  maiiagenient :  nor  can  wo  altDgeihor  wontler  that  n  manajiing  planter 
brooka  such  a  state  of  dependence,  and  hesitates,  by  a  show  of  independence,  to 
risk  faia  KveKhood,  (perbaps  ibat  of  bia  fimnly  alao,)  and  at  tbe  aame  time  make  an 
enemy  r«»r  life  of  the  planting  attorney  :  which  woold  very  often  result.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  should  oxistls  much  to  be  deplored ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  numerous 
evila  nract  arise  from  aneb  a  deniri  of  oonfidraee  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  planting  agenl^ 
and  feeling  of  insecurity  on  that  of  the  resident  inanari  r.  Tl  o=r  ,  however,  are 
natters  more  properly  belonging  to  another  part  of  my  subject ;  and  I  only 
introdoM  tbe  mention  of  them  bwe,  tbat  I  may  be  aiNweii  tiie  ungracioiia  taak  of 
noticing  tbe  naDeffoaa  erroia  cmnnitted  cm  Weat  Indtati  ealMeai  in  legpcd  to 
seasons. 

One  of  the  greatest  eanaea  of  mischief  and  injury  on  sugar  estates,  ia  tbe  oae  of 
dried  cane-trash  or  magass  for  fnel,  instead  of  wood  or  coal.  To  keep  up  a  supply 
of  this  most  expensive  fuel,  what  sacrifices  arc  not  made! — what  delaysi  what 
liooble  and  anxiety  does  it  not  occasion !  and  bow  unsatisfactorily,  or  ratbwr  bow 
ndnooal^i  does  it  not  act.  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  welUbeing  of  an  estate. 
It  does,  indeed,  disarrange  the  whole  system  of  plantership,  and  is  of  itself  suffi-  ^ 
cient  to  disconcert  plans  which,  in  other  respects,  have  been  well  conceived,  and  >«; 
ably  carrieii  out.  Need  I  here  explain  bow  this  happens,  and  how  it  utVecti^  i\.t^  ^ 
particular  ntiltject  now  under  notice  7  I  think  uot.  A  more  suitable  place  lor 
such  an  exulaiiatiou  will  ehorily  present  itself.  1  will  therefore  merely  femirk, 
tfMt  provided  with  an  abundant  and  sure  supply  of  good  fuel,  such  as  coal  or 
wood,  the  planter  would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  mlvantages  attendant 
on  choice  of  time  aud  season,  for  planting  canes  and  manufacturing  his  produce. 
No  eloudy  wentber  ordriuUng  rain  would  then  deter  him  from  cutting  canes ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  every  rpi!"''!!  wmild  nrL'*'  iiim  to  do  so  :  he  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  ^et  bis  npe  canes  cui  and  tnauulactured  before  beuvy  rams  came  on  to  render 
their  jnioe  watery,  and  at  tbe  sane  tiaw  procure  tope  to  plant  ont  doling  neh 

seasonable  weather  for  planting. 

Sunahine  or  cloudy,  fair  or  showery,  it  matters  not.  Certain  fields  of  fiue  canea 
'  I  e  cutting:  tlieyarecnt;  other  fielda  reoidre  plutiDg,  and  the  weather  ia 
fa\i  rill'  I  hoy  are  planted.  No  anxietv  cnn  hf  fiitfrtnin*  d, — no  rif*k  is  mn  ; 
fur  ii  (iouutiiiil  supply  of  coal  (or  wood;  n  on  hand.  wiiicU  ensures  a  certain  aud 
rapid  manufacture  of  ibe  joiee.  Without  such  fnel,  the  piopMf  leaaooa  fiiT 
planting  and  uiiinnfacture  can  only  be  pariiolly  availed  of. 

In  the  West  Imlies  aud  the  SStraiU  SettlemeuU,  the  sngar-cane  always  shows  a 
creat  denre  to  **  arrow**  or  flower  during  tbe  monlha  of  January,  Febraary,  and 
March  ;  so  much  »o,  that  1  hive  frequently  seen  rntoons  ofoidy  8f^v»»fi  months  old 
arrowing  freely.  From  December  to  July  isdecidediy  the  bestticason  of  the  year 
for  maanfcctnriug ;  and  from  Anmat  to  end  of  November  may  be  called  the  i^y 
mnnth<.  or  t^  '  im  itim  l  uring  which  rain  may  uraalty  be  expected:  bnttotoe 
Straits  the  seii»uu«  are  bome  limes  very  caprioiooa. 

Am  the  eane  approacbea  matority,  two  or  three  montfaa  of  bot  end  moderately 
dry  weather  bring  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  sweetness,  and  fits  it  to  yield  an 
abundant  return  of  fine  qaality  sugar :  but  a  alight  shower  at  long  intervals  is  iar 
ftom  being  i  nj  ur  iona  to  tbe  jmoe  t  on  tbe  centnry,  it  lervea  to  nainlain  tbe  vigor 
of  the  plant,  witli  j  jT  weakening  it.s  jiiicei»  Soch  Ib the  wcntbcr  1  phuiter  alwnyt 
rqoicea  in    ior  working  ofl  "  his  crop. 

The  aeaaonain  India  nnqr  be  dlirided  into  tbe  hot,  cold,  and  rainy ;  each  in  ex- 
treme, as  far  a^  the  cano  ia  ooDoemed,  and  oonaaqnently  aa  tiyiag  to  the  pliat  m 
can  well  be  im^ined. 

t  have  phnted  fielda  of  Dative  oane  during  tbe  month  of  Deeember,  (when  fai 
Upper  India  it  is  very  cold,)  and  the  plants  did  not  appear  above  the  ground  until 
tbe  weather  became  warm,  in  tbe  middle  of  February  !    Finding  no  appearance 

vegetation  for  ao  long  a  period,  I  waa  thinking  of  rephmling  tlie  land,  but  waa 
told  1^  •  naigbbor  that  if  I  vraited  nntU  the  warn  westbar  act  in,  I  ibimld  aao 
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tile  canes  I  had  already  planted  sprins  op  in  a  very  aatiBfactory  manner;  as  it 
was  well  known  that  native  caiie  would  not  vegetate  when  planted  daring  the 
cold  season.  This  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Otaheite  and 
Chinese  caues  are  not  so  afTected,  although  their  growth  is  much  impeded. 
Oanes  planted  during  the  early  part  of  October  attain  a  totenUe  "rowth  by 
cemb»T.  when  tlio  cold  checks  them  completely,  until  the  warmtn  of  Fehniary 
and  a  light  shower  iutuse  new  life  into  them,  aud  bring  furlli  uuioeruus  vigorous 
•hoots.  The  "  hot  windi**  moin^  wt  in  in  tlio  anrlf  part  of  April,*  and  continae 
nntil  the  middle  of  Juno,  fwmrhing  nnd  burning  up  the  plnnl.«,  which  nre  only 
saved  by  the  rains  tbiil  ilivn  coniracnce.  The  rapidity  of  their  f^rowlh  is  then 
tnilj  woodorfill :  in  four  months  only,  fine  fields  ut  tail  and  hixm  iaut  caues  have 
sprung:  tip,  where  previoutly  was  dry  and  parched  I  The  change  ia  indeed 
astonishing. 

It  itbe  in  •  pert  of  theeonnlr^  where  frost  doeanotoecar,  it  will  sometimetbe 

advantagPoti<?  to  allow  thp  canes  to  continue  in  the  ground  until  February ;  wheA 
their  juice  will  be  in  a  richer  smte  than  it  can  be  immediately  after  the  rains. 

But  if  frosts  are  to  be  h-ared,  it  is  better  to  plant  at  a  good  distance  apart;  and, 
by  keepirtj^  the  plants  free  from  dead  leaves,  allow  air,  light,  and  heal  to  circulate 
iit«eiv  between  them,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  and  manufactured  in  No- 
Wmber.^. 

During  tho^rainy  pea<»on,  and  whenavpr  thunder-storms  occur,  caops  mnst  re- 
ceive a  very  coasiderablo  and  beneficial  impetus,  from  the  electricity  which  their 
leevet  etiraef  fram  the  overcharged  atmospnere  ;  and  although  we  cannot  know 
how  it  acts,  yet  no  one  can  refuse  credence  to  die  fact  of  its  wonderful  infltience 
on  vegetation.    Indepeadeut  of  this,  h«)wever,  we  are  assured  of  the  quantities 
oC  ammonia  end  earDonie  aeid  existing  in  the  atmoephere  of  a  tropical  country; 
both  of  which  are  conveyed  ti)  the  soil  bv  thi-  riui?  which  fall,  and  serve  to 
renovate  and  fertilize  it.    This  ammonia  exmu  in  the  atmosphere  of  tropical 
eonntriet  hi  mooh  greater  qtiantitiea  than  in  that  of  Bnrope  ?  in  eonsequeooe  of 
the  pti'rnf  iriive  process  being  so  contiii'ial,  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  in  cold 
or  temperaie  climates.    India,  besides  200,000,000  of  human  beings,  teems  with 
nyriada  of  hirda,  bMits,  and  fishes;  all  more  or  leas  yielding  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere  both  during  life  ritid  after  death  :  we  c;hi  therefore  imagine  how  it 
most  abound.    The  native  cultivators  well  know  the  benefit  laud  derives  from 
being  often  plo«»ed  and  worked  up  during  the  rainy  season ;  bntof  oonrae.  they 
do  not  kni)w  the  m:niner  in  which  this  renovation  takes  place*,  certain  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  country  in  the  world  where  less  manure  i«  uBcd«  or  where  the 
land  iaaooompletoly  stripped— to  hardly  pre«Md  ;  yet,  by  the  practice  of  freqoent 
plowing,  it  continues  year  after  year  to  yield  tiir)derate  crops.     To  whiit  is  this 
due  7   Is  it  not  to  atmoapheric  iuflueace  ?    Most  assuredly  it  is.   Whilst  I  would 
with  to  impress  thia  het  on  the  planter,  I  woold  at  the  same  time  point  oat  to  htm, 
that  although  the  principle  is  in  part  correct,  it  is  on  the  other  hand,  in  part, 
atnpidly  wrong  ;  inasmuch  as  not  long  cultivated  land  can  produce  the  crop<«  it 
•hoald,  merely^  by  aid  of  atmospheric  influence:  it  rotist  have  returned  to  it  as 
naanure  a  portion  of  those  constituents  of  which  It  has  been  deprived  by  cropping. 
The  Chinese  system  of  making  land  produce  its  utmost,  and  keeping  it  up  to  that 
itandard,  is  the  correct  and  strictly  true  principle.    What  is  termed  in  the  Straita, 
"  forcing  a  soil  to  eshanstion,"  is  an  isnorant  and  eminently  abtard  expression, 
which  has  no  meaning:  for  if  a  soil  will  pntdnce  !)y  irood  management,  (say)  two 
tons  of  sugar,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  it  ceriuitily  will  continue  to  do  m» 
mi  utjbuium  f  provided  the  lanie  good  management  be  eibibited. 


*  Often  b  March.        t  Aa  a  gaoaral  mle. 
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D£PARrM£NT  OP  COltilERCK 

t— COUMKBGUL  NAYIOATION  OF  THE  URim>  STATES  AUD 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wb  are  indebted  for  thU  and  the  next  extract  to  Mr.  Kettell't  inrxlaxble  **  Umted 
SlMet  EcuDomUt." 

Th»  MTigatioB  law*  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  origimtad  la  Aa  nrfddla  of  tlia 
gerenteenth  eentnry.  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  peace  of  1815,  have  now  nince 
Aree  yean  been  abolished  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade.    It  was  generally  contended, 
and  by  many  believed,  tli  it  tlir  commercial  t'reatnpss  of  England  wa^i  tluc,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  operation  of  those  laws,  rather  than  to  the  enterprising  and  commercial 
ebaracter  of  her  people.   Tba  singular  position  of  their  island  home,  which  made  naviga- 
tian  the  only  means  of  oommuoicatiou  with  their  neighbors,  and  eminently  favurcd  lu 
development,  inasmueh  as  that  no  wind  can  blow  frmrt  any  qnnrter  of  tho  r.impass  bat 
that  it  is  fair  for  the  arrivnl  ami  departure  of  soiu"  •  1  Ei  ul  jthI  s  men  nni;!.  uiririne  ;  iier 
poeseaaion  of  oaks,  iron  and  mechanical  geniu.^,  m  ihlcit  iter  to  buiUl,  without  competi* 
tjoa^  tiwa  vessels  which  her  enterprise  and  nero»::>ities  sent  into  all  seas.   With  tnaaa 
minatMget,  it  was  inevitable  that  England  shouhl  become  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  and 
laaaciiDie  the  results  of  those  combined  cirrumstaneea  to  the  operation  of  law,  was  more 
^nfihy  of  a  dark  age  than  of  tlx^  rnli^lil«  np<l  prost  iit.    Soon  after  the  govcrniTienl  of 
CnUBWell  invented  those  lawSy  Colbert,  in  lti64,  constructed  ilie  first  general  tariff  for 
Trance,  and  the  principles  of  diat  tariil'  were  mora  atriedj  a^orc-cd  by  succeeding  min- 
isters, especiallv  in  relation  to  navigation,  down  to  the  presem  dajr.    As  long  as  all  the 
conntries  out  of  Europe  were  dependencies  of  European  governments,  and  exposed  to 
tlie  ('(i<  r;ition  of  ilieir  laws,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  that  lieahhful  rivalry  which 
operate*  to  the  benefit  of  seneral  industry.   The  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
Qreat  Britaia  fraed  dtan  frnD  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and  compelled  their  relaxation. 
Even  statesmen  were  not  tooatnpid  to  see  the  necessity  of  modilying  a  atate  of  things 
which  compelled  a  British  vessel  to  make  a  voyage  acroaa  the  Atlantie  in  ballast,  one 
pn^sng!',  pas'^irig  a  T'liitcii  Stat'M  vessel  loaded,  thus  charginf;  two  freights  upon  evcrj 
cargo  carried  without  benefuing  ilie  vessel;  consequently  the  laws  were  for  tlie  firat 
time  niixlified,  and  Unilad  States  and  British  vessels  placed  upon  an  e<|aal  footing.  la 
1810  the  United  States  passed  a  law  virtually  abolishing  navigation  laws  in  favor  of  any 
aadoa  which  shonld  adopt  a  similar  policy.   Tlie  inevitable  progress  of  comniv«rce,  deep, 
ening  its  own  channels,  at  lengtli  compelled  England,  in  time  of  fiimioe.  u<  Misuend  her 
navi^tion  laws,  in  order  that  vessels  of  all  nations  mi^ht  bring  her  food.    Holland  and 
Belffium  were  comj>elled  by  the  same  necessity  to  do  likewise,  and  that  experimeoC  led 
to  the  final  abrogation  of  the  English  navigadon  laws  in  }6i9,  conaeqnently  bringing  into 
force  the  United  States  law  of  1818.  France  alone  rnnaina  in  her  former  nosition.  The 
feaoltii  of  the  exclusive  policy  of  Fraiu  '',  iin  l  uf  th>>  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States 
aad  Great  Britain,  are  aeen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  which 
aaterad  aach  eoony  in  1849  and  1851,  diaiingniaWin  Aa  fctdgn  frani  thenationalt 

TABU  nOWlM  TU  TOVirAOB  WBICR  SMTBRXD  KaCB  COOMTBT,  DWTMOOISBIira 

TBK  NATIOKAI.  FROM  KOREIOH  VLAM. 

,  1849.  s  '  '  1851.  ^ 

Nalloiua.  F»n>iini.  Kslioosl.  K  Off  i  frn . 

Greet  Brhain  4,n?>0,375  1,680,H94  4,388,345  2,.Vj!t,y88 

Prance   -  (7,345  1,049,946   866,145  1,312,411 

United  Slates  2,6^8,325  1,710,515  3,054,349  1,939,091 

The  asclaaif*  polkgr  of  France  has  not  promoted  bar  interesta.  Of  the  whole  iSa> 
Dage  which  enlert  France  io  any  one  year,  only  40  per  eent.  ia  the  property  of  Freneh 
citizens.  In  both  England  and  the  I'nitcd  Htntea  the  reverse  is  the  ca»e.  It  is  doubtless 
the  case  that  llie  genius  of  France  is  far  less  maritime  than  either  that  uf  England  or  of 
the  Uniied  Staiee;  bat  the  figure  shows  that  laws  can  do  but  little  towards  changing  the 
dmaccer  of  a  people.  Aa  Mtweea  the  United  fiutea  and  England,  both  poaseseed  of 
naritfane  aptoeaa,  tt  wai  fiercely  centanded  that  the  anparinr  capital  and  general  leaovieea 
cf  the  latter  would  enable  her,  on  a  footing  of  cqoali^,  todrive  the  United  Stataa  yetaeh 
not  of  the  trade,  at  least  the  intemationol  trade. 

b  waa  sappoaed  that  in  what  Was  called  the  triangular  voyage  between  the  United  Statea, 
Britiab  West  Indiea  and  England,  tlie  veaaela  of  the  latter  woald  have  such  adraota|ea 
aa  wovld  ruin  American  tonnage.  We  may  now,  fmoi  officfail  doennents,  compile  a  taola 
ef  the  British  and  American  tonnage  which  entered  the  UnitctI  S'tntos  from  each  country 
af  the  world  at  two  periods.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  has  beea 
ebogMher  in  laTor  oftha  VttiMd  Stataib  lha  lonnaga  ef  lha  faMtar  ahowuf  an  inan^ 
afafloal  avaiy  cavntiy. 


180    oommtoiAK  xmoAHOv  or  m  mnrsD  nkfWB,  m. 

B&ITISB  AHO  Varm  states  TOIT NAOB  BRTEKKD  VRITSD  8TATKS. 

-1849  s  ,  1851. 


From—                          Brltiih.  U.  8.  BritUh.  V  S. 

Great  Britain                          551,162   600,769........  601,894   643,3M 

Canada   537,697   906,813   514,383  1.013,iTS 

North  American  Coloniea....  314,805   120.867    361,.%64   65,418 

British  West  Indiea   46,686   63.523   39,894   58^53 

BcU&h  Kwt  iBdlM   —    ?o,r..>')   t,S08..«...  njMft 


Toul  O.  B.depeadoMiM.. ..1,450,350  1,712.501  1.4aO,t49  1,607,1 

▲UotfwrcottottiM   39,357   045^890   140,0n  l.SI7,0ar 


Total  tout  U89.707  ijuajm  

Thus  we  oh«erve  that  the  ontric«  of  Unitoil  States  tonnage  from  Grest  Britain 
increased  4-2, .^0  tons  ;  but  Britiiih  tunnaee  decreased  49,268  ions.  The  same  in  respect 
to  Canada  and  Um  Britiah  East  Indies.  From  countries  odMr  dum  BritUh,  tiie  tndo  boo 
been  ▼irtuallj  aooopoUzed  by  United  Scotei  Toaaek. 

If  we  eomporo  die  progresa  af  loonace  fa  Ao  fimign  trade  of  the  United  Sutee  oad 
Oieot  Britain,  we  alnll  have  reaolti  fitUowa: 

fomuun  or  tbm  umrid  BtAns  and  great  bbitaih,  brtered  t>*  fach  tiab. 

I  TATOt.      t         t  OaOAT  BBRAIM.- 


1834  1,074.670           568,052  1.996.930    648,911 

183.'>  #....1,352,6.'>3....   641,310  2.108.492....  732,886 

1836  1. 255,334....   680.213  a,890bl73....  OSSEIN 

1837  ^  1.299,720....  765,703  

1838* ..1,408.761.*..  804,188>... .. 

1839  1,491 .279 ....  624, P 1 4  2,756,.';33 .  - . .  1,801 .935 

1840  1 ,576.946 ....   71  'J,3G3  2,«J07,3t;7  1.298.840 

1841  ,  1  ,G3 1 ,909          730,4 44  l}.9(io,74!l  1 ,08 1 ,380 

1849  1,510,111....   732,775  2,680,836....  974.768 

1848,0  moo  1,143,583....  834,758  8;019.598.... 1,005.894 

1844  1,977,43R          916.992  3.CR7,437  1,143  896 

1845  2,035.486   910,r.C3  3,699.853  1,3.'>3,?35 

1846.,^.  2,221,028   968.178  3,692,808  1,407,963 

1847   3,101,359 ....  1. 130,346. ....  .4,938.056 ....  1 ,852.096 

1848  .9,393.489. .  .  .1,408,191  4,030,415 . . .  .1,559,046 

1849   9,658,321....  1,710,515    4,.390,375  l,fi<0,894 

1850    9,573,016 ....  1 ,77 5,623    4,078,544  ....  2,03 i.  1 52 

18S1  3,0M,34»....1,830,081  4.388.945....9^909388 

Tlie  year  1839-40.  and  in  1847,  the  in  -rcaso  of  fureign  tonna<ie  fiUering  Grfat  Britain 
was  large,  in  consequence  of  the  great  itnporution  of  corn,  and  these  have,  since  the  laat 
Ikmine.  continued  at  an  euflndOM  figure,  fsToriaf  Ao  empla^fnieat  of  the  tonnage  ef  tlie 
com  countries.  In  the  above  period  of  fifteen  yeara,  however,  the  entries  of  Amerieaa 
tonnage  in  the  United  Statea  nave  tripled,  wbtle  Btitisb  tonnaere  in  Englnnd  has  little 
more  than  doulih-d.  The  ratio  of  fon-ij,'!)  KJiinriLjc  otitcrini;  Ei  gl  in.l  has  inoreased  faster 
than  foreum  Umnage  in  the  United  States,  because  American  vessels  are  included  in  tho 
fimaar.  ftofmigo  of  tho  P.  g.,fatt>iOTCi«lemploynionta,haap«>greaaed«oiiMowei 

nmsD  STATES  Ttnnf  AOS. 

Employed  in-~  1840.  1880.  18.51. 

INkeign  Trade  .759^838  1/986,TS«  1.469,873 

Fat«in  Steam   —    44U848   ^S^ISt 

Poreicn  Whnl"  136,926   146.016   181.644 

Coasting  Vessels  940.4P0  1,273,994  1,333.108 

Do.     under  30  tans...   3'J.030   42,027   4.%654 

Bo.     Steam  198,184   481.804   681,918 

Cod  riahinf   67,996   85^846  .'  fr.«lf 

Do.     nndprOOtons   P. 109   «.160   8,140 

Mackerel  Fiiihiug   2t^,2o9   58.113   30,530 

Wbnlo     do.   —   .'.    ^    — 


Total  9,170,768  8,887,486  3,779,439 

In  the  eleven  vears  here  ciTiUrsred,  the  Rniling  tOBnage  in  the  foreign  trade  has  dou- 
bled, and  over  sfxtjr-two  thousand  steam  tons  have  been  added.  The  coastiog  aailins  ton- 
nafe,  in  the  tame  time,  hat  increased  forty  per  eeoi ,  tad  the  steani  two  hundred  per 

cent.  Tlio  home  fisheries  have  shown  no  preat  increase  ;  in  fnrt.  prer  i^f^y  that  iotercat 
which  alone  has  received  bouuiies  from  uie  govemroeni  is  the  oulv  one  that  baa  noi 

Thia  ]af|o  inemao  ia  loaaago  uu  not  bom  withett  iii  ' 
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freights,  boi  thoM  bars  aoc  bMB  matkallj  dtpwwed  to  pmrnl  tt« 
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fioM  to 

Built.       VorelgDcra.    OMdmid.        Loft.  IncrcH*. 

1846  f   S6^4  10^1  4,S4l......8a»ll8......  SOjmi 

1M7   78,649  13^  ^096...t.. 19,078  97,708 

1848  \  135,885  11,079  3.609  l»ti,H7?  94,r?rr2 

1849  99,130  la.r'Ofi  7,109  'ja.fUil  5^,906 

1850   157.612  Ki.JC-  4,666  Ji.TJ^  115,753 

1851  1«5,84»  15,S46  3,80«  S3.149  183,647 

TIm  inereiM  in  dw  dfectiTe  tonnage  Iws  been  v«ry  luve.  The  hiA  fircigbte  of  1847 
stimulated  a  great  activity  in  the  t-lnp  >ar<is,  which  subjiitftil  in  ilie  follownf:  vfiir,  to  b« 
renewed  with  greater  vigor  iu  iLc  |><ist  two  veurs.  TLq  cuti6U!i^  t4janage  liaa  sbown  the 
same  features,  notwithstanding  the  luiuinual  increase  of  competition  from  the  rai]-roadS| 
k  competkioD  whiofa,  in  Eofltod.  bss  seriously  redaMci  the  cosstiqK  MmMe.  If  the 
•oMdog  trade  of  Kasfland  had  beM  thrown  open,  Kk«  die  (breifn  treoe,  ibe  dta»i«atldn 
in  ita  uKJvement  would  hare  been  ascribed  to  that;  bat  it  bad  only  tbe  rivalry  of  rail- 
roada,  and  these  have  bees  flfiectiTe.  In  the  United  Sutes,  ffreat  as  oas  been  tbe  activity 
ef  tiM  fiilHrMd  cnfle^  khae      up  to  tlw  tfoM,  wwfoecheaopea  ^  


8>>XXP0BTB  OF  COTTON  OOOIIB. 

In  our  last  number  we  n»inarked  upon  iho  iniportniicr  of  rcmovin'^  th<^  duties  upon 
those  rnw  matrrials  which  enter  iuto  the  cost  of  manuiacturc<i  it'^oiLh.  That  measure 
nems  titc  more  important,  inasmuch  as  that  New  Bngland  gi3<)<!!«  can  nnw  compete  sao> 
cesafuUy  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  tbe  same  markets.  The  foUowiog  taUe,  ftoM 
(^cial  sources,  showi  the  dealinetion  of  tbe  expona  for  a  seizes  of  years. 

izpoBTB  OP  fiomsno  conoit  qoodb  trom  im  uittntD  statbs. 

To—  1833.  1H46.      ^  IPr.O.  Ipni. 

Am.. ••••••   13,360  259,614   ei'-.TTH   60.900 

Africa  S.'V.S.^l  149,149   146.300   545,396 

815,497  813.606  1,803.897  1,854.618 

ChtH  309,704  881,981   884,«»1   85S.884 

Brazil  efil,R40  477,^64   533.187   6:;C,417 

Mexu.0  H31,i:.l   73,817   304,678   111,541 

Hayti   v;o,7r.0   52,274    264,992   296.051 

Bfitiah  East  ladie«.«   37.314          77,578   311,365   380.908 

BosnoaATTM  180.888   8,608   188^8   88^781 

Cuba   42,871   37  «08   24,491   «8,7« 

Texas   —   £.9,298   —    — 

Canada.  &C.  •   —    —    848.165  1,221,934 

All  other...  44r^,«'«^-<  r.93  »30   537,060  \^(i:\,:,2i 

Tbe  returns  from  Boston  and  New-York,  ot  ihe  quaulity  exportcvl  ibi^  year,  ns  com- 
pareii  wuh  last,  will  imiirati;  ilinl  tin;  value  will  reach  8lO,Mi"l,(JU(i  fcr  lh."i2. 

Tbe  aggregate  value  has  nearly  tripled  since  1833,  showing  a  greater  rnti<>  of  increaM 
d»a  die  oxports  of  Greet  Britain,  wldeh  from  a  value  of  £18,4  86, 401  in  ii-;>  :<.  reached  as 
export  value  of  X30,089,000  in  IWl.  But  it  woul.l  sicm  to  b»-  tbo  cabf,  tliat  tbf  exports 
of  liie  New-England  States  increase  th<-  ijuaiuuj  of  cotton  tukcu  decUiieis,  uotwiih- 
standing  the  fact  that  many  raw  materials  wliii  h  enter  into  the  manufacturing  are  exposed 
here  to  taxes,  which  the  British  maonfacturers  do  not  have  to  pay.  The  remarkable  im- 
polae  which  baa  been  given  to  tbe  f<n«igii  sales  of  dotneatic  goods  may  be  seen  in  the 
Nollowing  table,  from  olficiat  snun  ps,  of  thf»  export  of  cotton  goods  from  the  rival  maoo* 
fiscturers  of  Great  Britain  and  tbe  United  biates,  and  the  bales  ol  cotton  consumed  in 
oidi  eeomiy  for  aeveral  diffimnt  yeara  i 

,  rxTTrn  states.  ^     ,  great  Britain.  » 

Bales  Consumed.       Value  Exports.      Bales  Con >u mod.  V^i).  Kxp's. 

1833  194,412    82,532,517    877, 'jh.*  i:)H.4?.(..i01 

1838  816.888...   S.85e,681   937.616   80,513.586 

1838  848,083   3,678,755  1,865.118   84,550.378 

1848  367.850   2.970,690  1.221,693   2r..9nf>,47« 

1844  346,744   2,89C,i>'80  1,427.482   2r.,-<:;i..%*6 

1845  »  S'^i'.IW   4,327,928  1,.^77,(>17   •.;G,lllVi21 

1846  488.987   3,54.'), 4dl  1,561,239   85.610.693 

1847  .4974M?   4,082,538  1.149,008   84,478,888 

1848  531,77.'   5,718,205  l,.W6,29l   23,339,000 

1849    51  Si  03')   4,933,129  1,586.606    86,890,000 

l^.'.O  4   4,734, 4-'4  1,.M3.007   28.2.'/J,:uO 

1851  404,108   7.841/IOS.... ..••1,664,878.   80«089.000 
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Tbe  manafactnre  in  tbe  United  States  bas,  in  tbe  period  embraced  in  the  table* 
iseMMad  21?,000  bales,  and  the  export  has  incieased  but  •4,500,000.  In  Great  Britain 
the  eonsumpiion  has  doabled,  yet  tbe  export  has  iocreuad  ia  A  ke*  ration  It  would  aeea, 
nearly  oil  the  increase  of  her  manafactarea  is  for  export 

It  will  be  observed  thit  in  the  table  of  "bnles  con3nni<»(l,"  is  trivcn  only  the  cotton 
taken  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  ports,  and  does  not  embrace  the  annually  iorreasinff 

SiMldtwe  aeat  Id  the  factories  of  the  interior  from  plantations.  It  will  now  be  obeervea 
•t  l^e  average  official  value  of  cotton  in  1850  was  1 U  cents,  and  in  1851, 13  centa.  At 
this  rate,  the  balaa  tn  the  laat  jwt  were  worth  $46,  and  in  the  former  #45  eaeh^  On  dde 
beaia  the  nifllli  aie  M  IbUow  t 

Balaa  vmL  Talaa.         Valaa  Esparlad  Goada. 

18M  487,909  •91,948,605  4,n4,m 

1851  404,108........  19^97,184  7^41,905 


Deereaae.....  83,881  ftM»l,4tl   — 

Increase   —    —   2,50(1,781 

This  preat  change  in  the  direction  of  goods  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  coarser 
descriptions  are  aappUad  from  the  factoriea  of  the  Sooth  and  West,  and  to  which  those  of 
die  Atlantic  States,  so  sopplanted,  find  markets  abroad.  It  is  probably  tbe  case  tliat  the 
diminished  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  last  ton  years  resulted  less  from  decreased  actual 
consumption  than  from  using  up  stocks,  whii  h  are  now  apparently  being  n^plarod  by  tbe 
large  purchases  which  the  cotton  letuma  indicate.  Calitornia  bas  opened  a  fair  market, 
bet  ^  whole  of  Aaia,  indnding  Ohnnm  and  the  British  and  DntcK  East  Indies,  take 
increased  quantities.  The  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  Canada,  during  the 
past  year,  is  however,  the  most  pleasing  indication  of  New-Eogland  progress,  in  compe* 
titioo  with  the  English.  The  removal  of  the  dutiea  OD  tiba  nw  flMMMiarwyi  gite  «  aoB 
greater  adTaatage  to  the  trade  in  this  direction. 

a^OMMBECB  01>  ST.  LOm 
1MASK 

Tttd  Pniitet  tf  At  Ujntr  Mbut,  neeioei  ai  the  Port  of  8u  ImtU/for'Ai  fMt 

eleven  years,  viz :  from  1841  to  1851 : 


.463,404  piga 

.... 312.438,280  Um.  ftTer.  ndce  $3  &5.. 

.,..33,158.930        "          "       S  00,. 

..81,151,558  94 

,  473,699 

It 

•  • 

994,767  90 

584  131 

« 

....40.^^89.170 

u 

M 

2  70.. 

■  « 

1,101.007  59 

6'24,';01 

 43,722,070 

M 

M 

3  00.. 

•  • 

1,311,662  10 

1845  

It 

 54,492,200 

M 

«4 

3  30.. 

1,798,243  60 

1846  

.75'J,403 

M 

....53,668,210 

1* 

«i 

3  SO.. 

•  • 

1,843..187  35 

1847  .... 

802,656 

M 

 56,18.^920 

« 

M 

8  75.. 

2,106,972  00 

1848  

681.969 

<l 

 47,737,8.30 

It 

M 

3  60.. 

1,718,561  88 

625^563 

U 

....43,789,340 

M 

M 

4  05.. 

1,773,468  37 

1850  

.567,496 

M 

 39,724,720 

M 

M 

4  45.. 

•  • 

1,766,750  04 
1,577,600  08 

M 

....37,800^ 

M 

M 

4  90.. 

•17,147,878  87  . 

There  are  no  neaaa  of  ascertaining  the  exact  prodnct  of  the  Lower  Minea,  bat  the 
flMMk  leliabia  iafinmatkin  fiaoa  it  aft  150,000  piga  annual^,  for  the  paaft  elevaa  yeeie  ■ 
aaj: 

11  years— 150,000  pigs,  or  115,500,000  pounds,  at  83  50— #4,043,500  00 

ThaaahowathevaUiaof  tbeprodnetoflhe  Ujpper  and  Lower  Miaea  ibr  tte  paat  aiefea 
jeara,  to  be  twentyooe  inilHoM,  ooe  bmdndT  end  tiamj  ihaammi  Ibwr  bimiied  eiil 
aevanlgr-elgbt  ddlaa  aad  aiugT'oeveB  oaota. 

raoomun. 

Goonnencing  with  Ae  year  1841,  we  fiad  tint  the  wholesale  grocenr  trade,  whkib 
osuatly  embraced  the  oomnrission  baainaaa,  was  oonfiaad  to  aone  twen^  nonaeib  widi  aa 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000. 
•  The  importa  wereaatbaatadat  two  aad<eJialf«fllbBeef  doDatib  wttaafea  aao— tiag 

to  83.500,000. 

8uffi>rine  alike  with  all  other  branches  of  baafaieea  dmfaig  tbe  revulsions  of  1841  and 
1842,  vie  nnd,  that  altbnu^  tbe  aales  during  tbia  period  naintauied  about  tbe  vanal  avei>> 
age.  with  porlKins  a  slight  oiminotion,  yet  not  imnl  line  coBMaeneemeBt  of  tbe  new  era,  la 

181.',  did  n  hcalthfnl  im  rcnsr  manif.  st  itself 

From  this  ^j^^l^^^^^^  MaS^mo^^*'^       extraordinary  increase  in  the  grocerf 
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in  the  condition  of  the  coontry  gcnrrally,  requiring,  not  oolv  the  neccMaries,  bat  the 
loxoric*  of  hfe,  combined  to  adv  ance  thi«  di  i  aruuientof  tnCW  ZaOTS  npidfy  dHU  OOOld 
hvn  been  eatieipeted  andsr  ordiiMnr  circnmstaooee. 
In  edditioa  to  tbeee  eratett  we  nttglit  itid«(ie  the  opening  of  tiie  inehlnn  Cenal,  eeo> 

n<*ctin^  us  with  the  rities  antl  var<i  count n,-  borJfriiit,'  on  tbe  lakes — affomini^  them  eap« 
plies  ot  groceries  at  greatly  rcklucctl  j)rii  e.H,  and  supplanting,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  trade  with  tne  caatem  citiofi. 

ifnm  I9i5,  we  estimate  the  srocurv  trade  to  hare  increoaed  thnoet  one  bondred  per 
eent,  with  a  capital  proportionaDly  enlarged. 

Th«>  t'ltal  sales  of  tn»"  johlnnij  S^tocoti,,  for  the  yoar  nppn>xi!T;nt< to  $in,00o.r>00, 

whilst  the  trade  of  the  retail  grocers  of  the  city  approaches  to  two  an<l  a  hail  ni;;!iiui»  of 
doHors. 

We  append  •  tabnlar  statement,  abowing  the  tmpoite  of  Ibor  of  die  moK  oqwrtant  or 
leading  arodee  in  the  grocery  tmde  fbr  die  peet  rfz  yeeret 

1848.         1847.         184a        1849.        1850.  1651. 
Som—        Hhclf  ll,e09....1>^e7l....98,m....M,S00....S5,79«.... 39,974 

**  Bills  8.78S>    Mill      weio       ..ja....  9,031  20,858 

"  Boxes  5     Willl....i«,ei»....  1.-. 

Gorm —  Bags  Ci.l^e  77,767  78,842  C7,353  7:i,(;7:i . . .  101,'.>03 

llOI,MU*»  Bbk.  14,996....31^....81,948.... 29,214.. ..29,518. ...40,381 

BaLT—  Seekt  m,7S4  ...  108^09..  .904,741  ...991,709.. .  861.330. . .  266,933 

-  BfaliW........66,»40....41^....3e,8O9....99,S99....19,lM....46,99O 

*l«TOOODe. 

Beferrine  to  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  entire  wholeaale  diy  gooda  boaineee  waa 
transacted  by  abont  ten  honaea,  several  of  wttich  kept  iMORed  atKMbe  of  odier  wavai^ 

DOW  forming  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  trade. 

The  n^gro^Mte  rapitnl  then  employed  approximated  tO  $000,000^  MmI  nlee  tO  dw  COmi* 

merchimtB  were  esMinnt/*d  at  about  #1,250,000. 

The  newness  of  the  <  ountry,  excoM  of  huperti  over  cxpoili,  groat  length  of  credits, 
■nd  dearth  of  moneyed  facilities,  were,  perhaps,  principal  canaes  wlgr  this  branch  of  bail* 
neas,  fbr  acreral  years,  up  to  1845,  paiii  little  or  no  remuneration. 

Bu'iine-i^  wn-*  ilnm-t,  mtirely  transacted  on  credit— the  time  cranted,  or  in  a  manner, 
ibrcibly  taken  from  the  wholesale  dry  goods  men — so  extended  their  credita  as  to  render 
diem,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nnderwntera  for  the  other  depertnenti  of  trade,  and  dicgr 
probably  safTered  more  than  any  other.  Indeed,  the  loasea  were  to  heavy,  and  appn* 
rcntly  unavrndahle — it  is  nnestinnable  whether  the  gains  of  any  one  house,  uinterrupteSy 
engage  1  in  the  business  (luring  that  jieriod,  more  thai,  eininfed  their  exju  nsen.  From 
1845,  when  our  city  sprang,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  commercial  existence — when  wide 
antenU  of  tribntny  OOOntry,  from  sparaelv  setiled  lands  and  indigent  inhabitants— 
seemed,  by  some  magic  transition,  to  suddenly  smilo  witli  improvements,  civilization,  and 
growing  weeldl.  7mn  that  time  may  we  date  the  permanent  ettablUhment  and  rapid 
increase,  of  not  only  this,  l>ut  ev  rj-  other  brain  h  ut"  tr  ide.  A  total  reorganizaticn 
aeema  to  have  been  formed — a  new  and  powerful  impetus  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Inatfd  of  unlimited  credits,  pronii)t  payments  were  agreed  upon  and  exacted—  tlie  '*  nr,- 
bpping  BjiMai"  figoroaalj  adhered  to^  and  goods  were  awnded  at  graatlj  ndnced 
profits. 

In  consequence,  the  imports  were  more  than  trebled  in  one  year  ;  sales  were  propor- 
tiouably  increased ;  and  both  the  country  and  city  merchant  expcrieneed  and  acknow- 
ledged the  bencBt  of  the  change. 

Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  find  the  houses  enraged  exclutiv^y  in  job- 
bin?  dry  iroods,  to  number  about  twenty,  and  the  capital  employed  to  appnjximate  to 
diri     ru      Ml   of  dollars. 

Th.-  uiiports  during  the  year,  ending  Sept.  1st,  we  estimate  at  86,000,000 ;  and  sole*  to 
the  ciuntry,  inciudine  the  season  ending  December  1st,  at  87,000,000. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  retail  trade,  (m  which  branch  many  houses  wholesale  to  a  eon- 
siderable  extent,)  and  we  estimate  the  amount  of  their  importationa  to  be  about  three 
millions  of  dnllarj,  with  sales  approaching  To  $l,0O0,rioo,  making  tilB  tBtai iny li of  diy 
good*  to  be  i»,000,000,  and  sales  approximating  to  811,000,000. 

4^THE  COFFEB  TRADB.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  th.'  .piantity  of  C<>\X,-o  priwluced  in  the  BiasOi  is  aipwaaed  b 
the  ibilowing  table,  compiled  by  the  Brazilian  Coustd  General : 


tiy  r 

Tl 


*  Tbfl  raader  will  refer  Man  alabevBlepeper,  wblaii««paUisbadin«waaaoBd  voiaMb  nrMi 
this  snbjeci,  and  which  va  awr  canehide  to  data. 
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Production  of  Coffu  tn  the  BraziU, 

Bagt.  Arrobaa.  Lbi. 

1820   95,700   478.500   irj.GlO.OOO 

lf25   182,710  012,550  29,-0l.(J0O 

1830   391,785  1^56,925  62.685.600 

1835   697.185  3,139.825  100.348,400 

1«40  l,0C3,PO5  5,319,005  170,208.800 

1850-61  1.6»7,S3L  9,486,155  303.556,960 

1051-5%  MtiDMta  1,700,060  8^500,000.....:.  ..179,000.000 


Ilwottld  Mein  Cram  tbii  taUe  that  die  production  of  ooffw  in  Bmfl  doobled  «v«nr 
Ycin  up  to  1840.  Bince  when  it  bu  incmMd  M  per  eeat.  The  inereeM  ifaee  18SiS  hm 

Deen  200  tnilUoa  poanda ;  and  of  that  increaBe  the  Unit'  d  Htatat  iMTe  taki  n  one  li:ilf.  la 
the  previous  number  of  the  Kconomitt,  wo  showed  that  almoflt  all  the  increased  f>n>inc- 
tioD  of  Bu^ar  in  Caba  had  found  a  market  in  the  (Jnited  States.  It  now  appears  that  a 
eoosideraole  propordon  of  the  Brazil  coffee  finds  a  market  here  also.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  foIIowiDg  table,  which  shows  the  quanti^  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  four  leading  countries  of  prodncliail,  ttld  sbo  the  wholtt  qVUli^  isipOKlad  iM9 
the  Union  duiing  the  past  18  jrears : 

BrasO.  Cabe.  StDealBfe.  Java  Talat 

1834  ..,.,..96,571,368  19,536,457  15,141,779  8^307,186   80,1.^3,366 

1835   35,774,876  29,373,675  19,27«,-,'yO  4,72-,'<90  103,199,577 

1836  46,840,219  17,850,736  11,772,064  8,8:>0,658  103.790.507 

1837  „33,»06.236   29,503,553   9,252,636  1,779,819    88,140,403 

1838  97.411,986  33,051,651  11,375,350  2,423,5»77  e?,130.720 

1839  48,694,294  26,181.489  9,726,495  .'i,6-29,348  106,696,992 

1840  ^47,412,756   25,331,888   9.153,524    4,343.254    94.996,095 

1841  59,575.799  17,198,573  12,547,791  6,794,702  114,948,783 

1842   61.248,942  14.321.458  11,530,102  9.781.418  119,764.635 

1843  49,515,066  16,611,287  10,811,288  1,638,307    92,995,660 

1844  ^^.^•J^•1,4^^4   18,628,875  20,781,461  8,740,841  158,332,111 

1845  78,5:,3,616   1,157,794  13,090,359    3,923,716  108,133,369 

1846  97,353,697   2,326,497  12,734.753  9,819.411  139,812,734 

1847  94,91 6,629   6,673,479  19,085,277  17,819,345  156,716,575 

1848  1 10,927,284    2,256.710  16.990,976   3,037,377  150,559,138 

l«rt  122,581,183   4/H)0,986  13,384.474  4,2(n,.)78  165,334.700 

1850   90,319,511   3,740,803  19,440,965   5.146,961  144,986.895 

1851  107.578,957  3/)9«,0e4  13,905»766  9^493.966  158,453,617 


Heariy  the  whole  incnase  in  die  import  of  Brazil  coffee  was,  it  npears^  aft  New*Or> 
leaiM,  to  supply  the  Weatera  trade.  Tve  inpevt  of  eoflee  from  BrastI  in  1844  was  ex- 

traordinary,  ntnounting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  product  of  tliat  conntir.  Coflcc,  up  to 
1632,  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. ;  eince  that  year  it  has  been  free.  The  effect  of  this 
cbaaga  is  seaa  la  the  ttMag  * 


Import*  of  Co£u  into  the  United  with  the  Export  and  Quantity  reUuMei  for 

CoMmt^ptim,  atto  lie  Duljf  mi  Average  Price, 


Isaport. 

Pound*. 


Expert 

Pouud^. 


Coniuni|>tion. 
Puund«. 


Duty.  At.  cost, 
per  lb.  par  lb. 


1821  21 .273,659  9,387,596  11 ,886,063 

1892  2..  ,082,390  7,267,119  18,515,271 

1893  37,337,732  20,900,687  16,437,045 


•  5  cents. 


1894  30,224,296  19,427.227  19,707,024 

1895....  45,390,620  24,512,568  20,678,062^ 

1826  37,319,107  11,584,713  31,734,784 

1827  50,U.M,'»86   21,697,789    28,350,197 

1828....„..,..„,,.55,194,(;97  16,037,964  •...39,1 56,733  J 

1829  51,133,538  18,083,843  33,049,695  !^ 

1830  61,488,948  13,194,961  38,363,687  J 

1831   81,747,386  6,056,629  75,702,757  ( 

1832  91,722,329  55,851,158  40,471,171  (l  cent. 


5  cents, 
2  cents. 
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Import. 
Pound  I. 


Export,  CMraaqitfan.  DlQr* 

Pounds.  Poundi. 


1M3  ,  99,95.'.  ,020  04  ,P  99, 11 4  75,057,906  ^ 

l?i34  •••  8Q,150,:i65  35,80«,80l  44^46,505 

1835  103,l»y,777   11  .44«,775  91,752,802 

1836  93,790,507  1 0,1  l;j,a07  77,647,300 

1837  88,140,403  lv',096,333  76,044,071 

1839   88,139,720  5,267,087  82,872,633 

1839  106,696,992   6,824,475   99,879,633 

1840  94,996,095  8,69»,334  86,907,761 

1841  144,987,787    5,784,536  109,200,247 

1849  1 12,764,635  5,378,068  107,.'»f=ri  ,:ir)7 

1843   .  .82,395,660   6,378,994   85,9 1 6  ,«iii6 

1646  158,339,1 1:  8,620,291  149,711 ,820 

184S.  108,133,369  13,501,972  94,631,397 

1646.. •  132,812,734  8,275,542  124,537,192 

1647  156,716,575  6,383,583  150,332,992 

1646  150,559,138  6,998,088  143,561,050 

1849  165,334,700  14,360,499  160,664,971 

1850  144,986,895  15,287,4'")  129,699,396 

1651  152,453,617  3,513,120  148^20,491, 


The  popnlirion  of  the  United  States  in  1P40  was,  in  round  nnmbf^rB,  17  million?!.  The 
•rerage  conaainption  for  Uie  three  jfeut  1839-40-41  w««  98|  miiliont  of  pounds,  which 

Sve  a  eonciuaptioa  of  fl|  peande  per  heed.  The  average  for  the  three  year*,  iadudiaf 
e  census  year  1850,  w.-m  W\  irii!lion!i  of  pounds,  aod  the  pipiihtioa  was  23  milHoni, 
which  gave  a  consamptiuu  of  tij  pounds  per  head.  In  1830  the  <  i.iisamption  wa*  only 
three  pounds  per  head ;  hut  the  price  ha<l  ruled  nearly  double  whnt  it  iii<l  in  the  three 

I ears  preceding  1850.  In  1H21  the  consumptioD,  per  head,  to  the  inhabiunts  of  the 
United  States  was  one  pound  four  ounces.  In  1830  the  proportion  had  increased  to  three 
pounds  per  bead,  tbe  /oreig^n  pri<*e  having  fallen  50  per  cent.  After  the  3lst  December, 
1830,  coffee  paid  two  cent.'*,  ami  in  l-  il,  one  cent ;  nftor  which  it  wos  free.  The  impor- 
tation in  the  year  1831  doubled  in  consi(|ii<n<>'  t"  the  reduced  duty;  and  the  •nnfuinp- 
tioD,  per  head,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1842,  averaged  six  pounds  per  head,  having 
^Oadraplecl  lo  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A  large  portion  of  the  increased  consnmptioill, 
as  aeen  above,  is  derived  froiii  the  Brazils  ;  the  effect  of  the  production  of  which  country 
has  been  to  the  price  of  cutlee  what  the  pnxlucts  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  that 
of  oitt  in.  Frniu  lrJ,'0  lo  1940,  the  Brazilian  product  increoscd  1100  per  cent.,  or 
155,<)<><  1,000  pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  consomptiou  in  tbe  United  Sutcs  increased 
137,000,000  pmnds  ;  leaving  an  inerease  nf  18,000,000  poaoda  of  Rio  cofTee,  besides  the 
enhanced  protlucts  of  all  countric!",  to  «upply  the  im  ren'sed  consumption  of  England  and 
Enrope.  The  result  has  been,  the  u'r<  at  tiluiinulioti  in  price  evinced  in  tlie  above  table. 
The  co^-t  per  pound  to  the  consum-  r  waa  in  \■^'^\  turthcr  reiliireJ  by  the  removal  of  tbe 
duty ;  that  is,  the  coffee  which  cost  nine  ccnt^  in  1830,  cost  the  consumer  16  cent*  dutv 
and  charges.  The  sane  eofte  now  costs  t<even  cents — a  rednctioB  of  nine  cents,  whioi 
has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  England,  foreign  coffee  paid  16  cents  per 
pounrl  duty,  and  colonial  cotlee  8  cents,  until  184."),  when  colonial  was  reduced  to  3d.  and 
rori  i,'n  to  7<1,  Th>'  <•■ 'ti-i''<iU''nre  i^,  that  while  the  United  States,  with  a  [mjiul  iiinn  of 
17,000jO00,  consumed  in  1844,  149,71  1,820  pounds  of  coffee,  Great  Britain,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000,000.  consumed  31,934,000  pounds  only,  or  less  than  one  fourth  Oe  con- 
amnption  of  tlie  T'nit'"d  Slates.  In  1851  the  figures  remained  nearly  the  same,  viz : 
148,920,000  pounds  in  tbe  United  States,  and  32,564,000  pounds  for  Great  Britain.  Now 
the  effect  of  thw  iaeieefled  conmapiioo of  Bfaiil  eoOeeoa  the  Awriraw  tnde,ia 
follows: 

1691.  1843.  1351. 

Import  of  cdfee  flma  Brasfl  1b.96,571,966  40,616,666  107,976.997 

do.  do.  do.     value  82. "V". 028   3,392,960   8,f»81,105 

Export  of  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil  6i,adti.097   2,409,419   3,128,956 

Thj<  increased  export  does  not  appear  to  snfTice  for  the  coropensatinn  nf  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  coH'ee  purchased ;  and  it  is  time  that  some  movement  were  made  to 
check  English  inflnence  in  that  quarter,  and  indooe  Bfud  to  phoe  ber  belt  eofte  cw* 
ttaaer  at  Jeaet  OB    &Torable  &Mtuif  ae  etheta. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

l^THE  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON. 

The  importaiire  of  itu  rf^nsing  the  nunilinr  of  the  .sources  and  the  extent  of  the  are* 
from  whence  the  raw  material  cotton  can  be  derived  for  the  ate  of  the  British  manufac* 
taran  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  and  is  everj  day  more  emphatically  inaiated 
upon.  Mr.  Bazley,  the  chairman  of  tne  ("hamber  of  Commerce  at  Manrlie.&icr,  has  been 
lately  lecturing  upon  the  aabjwt  befnro  Prince  Albert  and  the  .Si>ciety  of  Arts.  Mr.  IJazu 
ley  strongly  urgc-J  the  neccs.Tlty  uf  encoaraging,  bv  all  possible  nifaos,  the  growth  fif  cot- 
too  in  th*  Britiab  col&nies:  this  nccesaity  was  rendered  every  day  more  urgent  by  "  the 
Hmited  lapply  from  the  United  State*  and  the  increased  competition  in  the  mannmetor* 
of  cotton."  The  question  is  widely  and  ably  discussed  in  the  principal  English  jonmals, 
and  we  think  the  >;cneral  tone  of  these  discussions  leads  directly  to  tlie  infemK  c  rhat  it 
must  be  many  years  bofore  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  can  depend  upon  rei .  iviii_-  any 
material  proportion  of  the  raw  material  from  any  other  source  than  the  Uoited  States.  U 
this  be  so,  and  you  cannot  increase  yonr  eotton-growing  lands,  nor  by  improved  colriTa* 
tion,  increase  the  produce  of  the  present  cotton  producing  area,  it  is  evi.irnt  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  must  ri^e,  from  the  combined  cfi'ccts  of  a  limited  oud  stationary 
•apply  and  ao  inerqMod  demtnd. 


The  rollowin^  are  soiii''  cf  the  strikirif^  facts  connected  with  the  cotton  <iuestion  : 
In  1800  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  56,000,000  pounds. 

In  1^1 5  to  100,000,000  *• 

lu  1835  to  400,000,000  «« 

In  1851  to  700,000,000  *• 

or  ebeat  1,000  torn  •  imr.  For  no  Ian  dnn  aetenteen-twentieAs  of  this  raw  eocton  Oreat 

Britain  is  indebted  to  tue  Uoited  States,  the  remainder  bi  ing  received  from  India,  Bra- 
sil,  and  Egypt.  About  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Brmm  b  on^wrted  again  in  lihe  raw  state;  therefore  six  hundred  millions  of 

grands  ara  mano&eMtad-HMr  at  least  were  nanafaetared  dnrbg  die  last  year— in  tha 
ritiah  factories,  where  they  giro  employment  to  a  ndlKon  and  a  half  of  pedfcle.  The 
C  'tfxTi  ihim  u-ied  is  iH->poscd  of  in  something  like  the  following  pro;  orti  tii-i :  One  teiuh 
w^asttd  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  refuse,  Jtc.  Of  the  remaiuin^  5^,000,000 
pounds,  one-fourth  ia  woriied  up  for  home  eonsutnptknii  tlieotiber  diree>fbanha  maanfae- 
Mired  into  goods  for  exportation.  The  value  of  tha  cotton  manufactures  of  last  year  is 
eaiTmated  at  £45,000,000,  of  which  ahent  two-thirds  are  believed  to  have  been  paid  in 
wages.  About  SOO, 000  tons  of  shipping  are  yearly  employed  liy  the  %'nrious  op.TatiMns 
incident  to  the  cotton  trade.  Every  variation  of  a  farthing  in  tlie  pound  upon  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  affects  the  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  iMMt  X500,000 
•terling.  So  jperfaet  is  the  cotton  machineiy  m  England,  Mr.  Bazley  says  it  far  exceeds 
tiiat  or  any  other  country^  although  Franee  takes  the  lead  of  Gre/it  Britain  in  beauty  of 
design  in  prinievl  cotton  fnbrics,  that  coit<m  yarn  has  been  produced  so  womlerfully  fma 
in  texture  aa  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  placed  upon  a  dark  surface. 
The  length  of  a  hank  of  cotton  ia  840  yards  ;  it  would  requu-e  more  than  2,000  hanks  of 
Aia  goaaamer  cotton  to  weigh  one  poond.  Tweaigr*fiTe  pounds  of  this  delicate  libra  woold 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  that  about  2.'n,noo  barrels  '<C  ll  iur.  rofiting 
about  three  fourths  of  a  million  sterling,  are  consumed  annually  in  the  process  of  starcb-> 
in>,'  the  fibres  whflst  being  spun.  Charles  Dickens,  in  a  lata  nnmber  of  Ida  **  Household 
Words,"  aHer  enumerating  the  striking  facta  of  the  cotton  trade,  says : 

Let  any  great  sncial  or  physical  convulsion  Tisit  the  United  States,  and  England 
would  feel  tne  shnrk  from  Land's  End  to  .lolin  O'droatV.  Tlie  lives  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  llie  cotton  crops  of  America  ;  their  destiny 
may  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Shouhi  any  dire 
calami^  befall  the  land  uf  cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant  ships  would  rut  idly  in 
dock  ;  ten  thousand  mills  must  stop  their  busy  looms ;  two  thousand  thousand  mouths 
would  starve  for  lack  of  food  lo  feed  them."— XtfMAns  Cmr$ismtdme$  th»  Natitmml 
JntelUgeHcer. 

2.— NEAT  AND  PIIOFITABLE  FARMING. 

We  jriTa  beloar  aa  arearata  atateoiani,  made  by  Mr.  WiUiam  P.  Boder.  of  Ed^fieki, 
South  Carolina,  of  hts  manaf^ment  of  a  few  aem  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

that  village.  Tliis  i."  not  prc'i-ntcd  n.s  n  Vfry  extraordinary  instance  of  excellent  faniiiiii:  ; 
but  as  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation  and  of  imitation.  Wo  will  state,  Irom 
onr  own  knowledge,  a  fact  or  two  which  Mr.  Butler  has  omitted  to  mention.  One  is,  that 
lha aanraal^  who cultirated  this  field,  attended  to  all  the  outdoor  work  of  Mr.  Batler'a 
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Yard,  tach  as  haoling  and  cnttinff  wood,  attending  to  >tliMM»  te.  11w  Olbmr  W  dl«t  tb* 
UikI  ilMU'waa  origioaUj  of  bajre^  medtiun  qa«^ 

will  hu  slad  lo  rveeiva  niniltr  reports  fmn  ocbert  of  die  aot  prodiMt*  of  dioir 

ftrma.    It  wouJrl  trnd  in  awnkr-n  n  vrry  pmpf^r  detrrpp  nf  emalation. 

W«  bare  takeu  the  liberty  uf  copying  and  pablisbiog  the  one  below  oi'  our  own  accord. 

Mmmmadmmtf  Pnimetcm  Farm,  of  fift,'t^i  arrex  of  toad  fur  thi  ftar  IBSWaift^ 

Dtited  by  a  shield  hand. 


la  acreA  of  com,  avora^ag  IG  '^  2  busbeU  per  acre,  produciog  250  basbela  com, 

attl  $850  00 

The  fodder  miwl  tops  cured  and  boued,  ndoed  at  •••••  •   S5  00 

Tba peM» poft  vttiea,  punpUm  tad  Auidn,  vvliMd   50  00 


$3*2o  00 

Upon  the  •ame  land  from  w^iich  the  nl)ove  waa  gathfred,  sowod  aa  filHowti 

Seven  and  a  half  acre*  in  oati,  five  in  rye,  two  and  a  half  in  wiieat. 

The  b«tMfit  flC  putuiw  wonh  all  of....  •   95  00 


#350  UO 

7  boahels  rv-P,  pnrchaaadattl  25     #8  75 

5     «      peas,  80   A  00 

Caah{MLi<)  forhdp  «  ,   7  00—  19  78 

NelproftI   #330  89 


a^MAKAGElCBRT  OF  SLAYBS. 

Hivinir  nnrired  niim<?MU9  anirl«?H  in  your  very  iji*  r'-sting  paper  on  the  managrme^t 
of  servants,  ami  perceiving  tlioy  ail  Uitler  suincwliat  uuti  me,  I  will  also  give  my  views,  aa 
I  have  every  reason  to  bel^ve  that  my  plan  is  equally  saccessful.  My  number  of  hand* 
is  thirtj.  1  have  tiunii  aa  near  eqaalur  Prided  aa  poaaiblo  of  malaa  and  female*.  I  do 
diia  io  ordor  tbat  each  man  may  uto  liia  own  wife  on  the  orenriMti  They  then  bar*  no 
excuse  for  le^rinc  home.  I  nevrr  permit  my  Rcrvants  to  leave  the  plantation,  unless  on 
bnsioMs,  or  to  atteud  church.  Neither  do  1  permit  other  negroes  to  visit  mv  I'lace.  I 
have  seen  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  every  owner  of  slaves,  of  their  visiting ;  there- 
fore, I  prohibit  I  have  tbom  to  rise  in  time  to  be  at  their  labor  by  ligbw  Their 
breakfast  hour  is  eight  o^dock.  At  this  meal  Aey  bsTO  bread,  •  sasll  imrdon  of  meat, 
a  cap  of  coflToe  ainl  !mttflr  milk,  wlilch  requires  fift' ■  n  minutes.  At  ainiier,  at  twrlve 
ij'clucik,  I  riin>eat  tliti  meat  and  bread,  and  as  many  wt)oie«ome  vegetables  ss  ihry  wi«li. 
Vegeubles  I  6nd  to  be  very  wbolesoniek  asd  they  then  reouire  less  meat  and  bread.  In 
the  winter  thej  have  one  hear,  tad  ennmer  Aree  to  rest,  in  the  heat  of  the  dM.  I  don't 
Imewdiat  Hose  bjdiis.aa  Aeywork  mneh  fbster  while  diey  ere  et  it  At  supper, 
vvlii4.Ii  is  wli.  u  their  diy's  labor  is  rloicil,  they  have  brca<l  anrl  milk.  I  give  them  molas- 
ses at  ariy  every  meal ;  that  savcM  ui  at  also.  I  never  heard  one  of  my  negroes  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  have  suflioient  to  eat  1  never  permit  them  to  work  after  night,  as  I 
feel  folly  eompeosated  with  their  dav's  labor,  i  require  them  to  retire  at  aine  o'clook 
precisely.  The  foreman  ealls  the  roll  at  tbat  boar,  and  two  or  three  times  daring  the 
nig'.t,  to  ^ef  thnt  nil  nrc  ai  their  plac-L-a.  Bv  haviii;:  lliis  rule  .Htridly  ailliert-d  lo,  I  never 
find  any  ditBcult^  in  raising  fowls,  piga  atiJ  sumeroutt  articles  thai  otlsur  furincrs  fiud 
diiEcuIty  in  raisi^*  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  overseer.  My  foreman 
eMwens  erenr  yarpeae,  es  1  live  on  my  plantation  and  pay  my  individoai  attention  to  it, 
wbieb  every  nmer  sboaU  do  who  wishes  Us  fiinn  to  prosper. 

E.ii  li  of  the  rncn  has  an  acre  of  fjround  lo  cnltivate  of  liis  own,  and  I  reward  the  one 
that  gathers  the  iarfreat  and  best  crop.  With  the  prucuvdti  of  their  crup  they  purciiase 
their  Saaday  clothing ;  they  also  furnish  tlieir  coffee,  which  I  permit  them  to  drink 
every  aioniuig  for  breakfast,  as  it  has  some  infloenee  to  drive  off  the  effect  of  the  dewi 
f  am  partiealar  that  tbey  keep  their  clothes  neat,  as  well  as  iheir  booses  and  yards,  which 
I  find  they  can  do  much  easier  Kincc  I  prohi1>il  their  rookinc  nny  thinp  wliatever  in  tlieiy 
houses.  I  have  all  their  meais  cooked  iu  the  kitchen.  1  liavc  iiotict:d  that  wheu  they 
did  theur  own  couking,  they  did  it  at  nicht  when  tired,  and  tlidr  provisions  were  either 
Bot  half  done  or  bnrnt  Bftlj  op ;  therefore  thej  were  not  wholesome.  1  allow  them  to 
have  a  danee  eeea4oai(ay,  rat  eeatoed  to  my  own  negroes.  I  drink  it  e  very  harmless 
amusernerit.  They  are  much  more  cheerfaf  happy  when  indiili:eJ  oeeasionally.  I 
generally  give  them  two  or  three  hi?  dinnera,  as  they  are  termed,  during  tiie  year.  That 
also  haa  a  tendency  to  c)  I  err  thi-m,  aixl  it  always  contributes  largelvto  nay  happiness  to 
aee  otheis  happy,  perticaiariy  those  who  are  dependent  on  me.  I  uwam  give  taem  half 
«f  eaehBalBid^jyiiiialhoadiawiioleday,  at  wUditbrn  dmaaa  oaidvafee  tbair  crops, 
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nd  tint  woneB  do  dwir  boowtioU  wotk ;  Aerefon,  Aej  mre  iiev«r  IdW;  By  parsaing 

'  this  plan  with  my  servants,  they  porccive  that  I  hare  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  they 
become  aitacbed  to  tne,  and  have  rusueci  fur  uiy  orders ;  therefore,  I  am  seldom  reduced 

.  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  them.  I  seldom  ase  the  rod,  bat  caose  them  to  work  after 
the  otber  Mrrtott  Iwt6  fioialMd  their  tMk.  Some  men  wiU  My  tbai  tbu  plui  wiU  not  do 
to  make  moDey,  bat  I  know  of  do  mwa  who  rvaliiei  mora  to  the  head  iheo  I.  We  ihoohi 
all  remember  that  our  slaves  nre  hiunm  br  irgs  w  well  u  ouMt<fm»aad  hein  of  ih* 
MUM  gloriuua  ioheritaoce. — Alabavui  l^iauur. 

4^KB£P  A  PLANTATION  BBCOBD. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sotuid  sense  in  the  view*  of  ooo  of  oar  exchanges  upon  this 
point  We  hnre  oanel?«e  fteqnently  pressed  it  Weald  nofe  egrienltanl  iafimnetioB 
nnd  egperienee  be  thas  extended,  end  iu^gtonmoA  edfmeedf  Why  not  Pbn<ntieB  m 
well  M  Mercantile  B«earda  f 

It  is  to  be  r  ;  T' tl-  1  t'ldt  H  much  of  what  is  learned  by  ob serration  ami  experience, 
shoulii  have  nu  more  permnnent  record  than  that  of  the  memoiy.  That  whilst  new  facts 
are  nreurring,  and  new  opinions  are  forming,  that  much  that  is  valaable  iu  the  past  shonhl 
be  obliterated.  80  that  knowledge,  which  should  be  always  accamulating,  often  turns 
out  to  be  little  more  than  a  substitatTon  of  new  ideas  for  old.  To  be  practieally  wise,  and 
to  leave  tlie  benefits  of  that  wiaJoiji  to  othtr*,  we  «lj'Milfl  ailnpt  ?ome  plau  by  which  we 
should  have  access  to  the  oM  m  well  aa  to  the  new  thoughts  •mil  obi»ervauoii.'<  which  w« 
may  have  ma4e.  Ife  is  often  worth  ha  mueh  to  ns  to  know  where  we  have  erred,  u  to 
know  bow  wc  have  snccee<led.  This  knowledge  can  never  be  fully  available,  unless  we 
have  some  record  to  which  we  can  refer ;  and  we  therefore  advise  that  all  planters  and 
overseers  s1j:i11  make  full  notes  of  the  business  under  their  charge.  Our  interest,  well 
M  oar  inlbrmatioQ,  is  greatly  increased  by  enteriu  into  the  details  of  our  buMnesa.  Set 
down  the  anmber  of  heiuia,  and  what  the  red  emetive  forces.  The  size  of  the  crop- 
how  many  acres  in  com — how  many  in  cotton,  small  grain,  dec.  The  size  of  each  fit^ld — 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil — whether  old  land  or  new,  upland  or  bottom,  soft 
or  hard,  and  in  what  to  be  planted — how  many'plowsj  you  run — what  kiml,  anil  the  elmr- 
acter  ami  eomlition  of  the  team.  Here  you  huve  a  surt  of  prtigramrac  of  the  year's  opera- 
tlonst  and  yon  will  know  what,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  and  with 

what  sort  of  instrumentalities ;  valuable  information  may  thus  be  derived,  and  you  wil] 
bo  prepared  to  speak  and  act  undcrstandingly,  in  determining  the  qucstimi  of  awHty  to 
cultivate  or  r  f  -  1  h  a  crop  with  ^tieh  afMrre.  This  information  wil!  be  still  more  eonipl'  te, 
if  in  the  progress  t>f  operations,  the  time  and  manrpr  of  jirfonratiim,  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  planting,  shall  be  fully  noted.  ALo.  when  ami  how  the  crop  was  worked-* 
its  size  at  particular  dates,  and  when  and  bow  much  it  rained,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
peculiarity  of  the  seasons,  and  their  effect  upon  the  crop  ;  and  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  crop  was  laid  bv.  These  records  of  the  events  of  each  day ,  witli  .suitable 
comments,  and  remtirks  at  tlie  tnue,  cannot  fail  of  beuciit  to  all  l^ose  who  make  them — and 
in  a  series  of  years,  if  jircserved,  beceine  vehiable  for  reference.  And  we  would  not  stop 
here,  l)ut  note  the  absence  of  eveiy  operative,  and  the  cau>e  of  .such  .ihsmce,  each  day  : 
ami  lit  that  report  be  read  out  publicly  at  the  end  of  eocb  month.  Tben  it  will  l>e  »eenwbo 
have  bi-rn  at  their  post;  and  who  not  ;  and  the  imiiiiry  will  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  excuse  of  such  as  aru  frequently  absent,  and  tlteir  own  shame,  and  the  sneers 
of  the  faitbtful,  will  make  hypocrisy  a  thorny  garb  to  wear,  and  provoke  thiMe  who 
have  the  work  to  tlo,  to  lift  the  veU,  ind  let  the  secret  out,  if  deception  br  practised  ; 
and  if  disease  l)e  really  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  will  be  ennstantly 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  proper  care  and  treatment.  Tlie  number  of  cattle,  ^hecp, 
goats  and  hogs,  and  theur  condition,  ought  all  to  be  noted,  and  these  accounts  cazefnl^ 
revised  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

In  c^therin^'  thi?  crop,  ran-ful  note  should  be  taken  of  all  the  'ojtrratlon.i.  showing  the 
time  of  patheriug,  and  the  r«-.^uU.s,  at  least  as  far  as  to  know  wliat  eadi  lield  has  done. 
This,  and  much  more,  ou^ht  to  be  done ;  and  none  who  do  it  will  regret  the  latx>r,  or  feel 
that  it  has  been  lost;  and  though  it  may  seem  a  task  in  the  aggregate,  to  die  nnskilled 
nemaaa,  wbeii  tihebborofeach  day  is  divided  eat^  it  will  not  lie  bnithensome,  and  soon 
INMOBM  «  plaMaat  and  inCeteatiof  we^ 

&-yiaoiNiA  AoaicuLTuaAL  statistics. 

In  eoupliBBCe  iridk  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Secrctan.-  of  the  Com* 
nionwealth  recently  commnni rated  to  that  body  a  in  t-.eal  tabic  of  the  Agiientanl 
ProdoetionSi  &Ct  ia  Virginia,  compiled  and  azianged  ftom  the  ^nsus  returns. 
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DmnoMB.  inptoTad.        VailmpitmL  f3iikTalM»r  Fa 

Trmoft.  Alleghany  I,f6r>.040  6.954.536  49,527,721 

VaJley  l,:>tiO,3iL>  2,187,C.?9  51,079,875 

Piedmont  •••......,^,,.,...4,347,757  4,U)rs0i»9  ,,,..7y,'j:iu,l)ril 

Tide-Water.  ^  9,467,079  2,604,882  43,563.058 

Tolda  10^839  .I5,799|906  S16,401,605 


LmStoeL 

AMwaad       Htleb        W«iUiw  Other 
Ifortet.       Mules.  Cowt.  Oxen.  Cattl*. 

Trans.  AUcghaoy  92, 4 12  1 ,9e  r»  11 .?,  - ."iO  1 4,550  848,967 

ValJcy  57,933   t^i»"»   r.:J,l»-j:.   1,6-23  129,074 

Piedmont  83,488  7,551  80,518  37,678  186,298 

Tide-Water  38,530  11,095  eo,3M  3S,60S  104,798 

Totals  272,393          21,483.  317,619  89,513  669,137 


8«tM.  VilM«riaff«8MelK 

Trnns.  Alleghany  639,4CT  535  «15   ^  '^Cl.nsi 

Valley  189,212  i:il,ti:»G  b,C>:'r,,-*-iO 

Piedmont  333,373  601,349  10,tiH7,r)46 

Tide  Water  148,450  447,833   6,410,939 

Tolab  1,310,904..., •,....1,8S»,843  33,696,699 

ProAwB  liiniyr  A*  Yitt  eniimg  Jiau  1,  I860* 

BadMli  of  WhMt.     Ey«.        ladianCorB.  Data. 

Trana,  Allephnny  1,289,245  168,551  9,485,398  3,443,341 

Valley  3.77 1 ,555  165,765  4,1 82,234  1 ,352,616 

PifNijiiunt  4,316,7.'>3  10:.,:J7r)  11.695,752  3,659,411 

Tide- Water  1,835.063   19,239  0,890,935  1,723,581 

lMk.........,...»..ll|01S>010  496,080  39b894;»10  10,179,140 

Pounds  uf  Tobacco.  WooL  Butter.  Cbeeta. 

Trans.  ABflgtumy  290.7 17  1 ,291 ,472  4,1 57,256  190,629 

Valley  622,246   520,705  2,292,286   93,459 

PSfldnont  54,288,345   721.199  3,183,691  1 10,791 

Tide>Water  1,603,919   327,:}?y  1.496,146  4i,4i3 

Tofidi  60,803^m.  8,060,765...  ..11,080  370  436,809 


VilM  «t  Hai—MaJt  Valoa  of  Aaimato 

Mmaaftetnrai.  Blavflitarad. 

Trans.  ADa|^nw  792.W9  1,676,699 

Valley  233.465  1,«72,368 

Piedmoot  764,438.  8,838,909 

Tida*Wat0r  345,600  1.981,018 

Mb  9,168,319  •  7,508,988 

&-BICB. 

In  many  yeara  die  crop  of  Hee  liaa  neither  been  so  larsfe  nor  ao  VMi  as  in  the  year  1847. 

Ir  1"'^''  q-;-'T5»''-y  r\  |Hirtr?J  wtS5  nearly  the  saiiv  i-rtli  ir  yr-r-:  hnt  did  notMll  fiwMl 
Bmcii  by  nearly  «o  per  tierce,  or     per  cent,  lower  tium  lost  year  a  prioM. 
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Bxfon  9f  Tknet/rom  ihe  Vnited  SMu, 

IRS.  1848.  1649.  1690.  18St. 

Bnstia  •  8^359  1,737. .....3,333  9,870  980 

Fniuia   S8  1,791   96  fl,537  1,538 

Denmark  5,906  7,30 1  9,71 6  5,757  4,328 

Hnnae  TowiW   15,318  9,D09  17,427  15,436  17.867 

Holland  12,897  1,408  6.753  J  4,156 

Bekmm   1,007  6,447  8,961  0.430  5,301 

Boglrail  99.694  18,838  98,058  96,TS4  15.798 

British  \V.  1  4,830  4,303  S.^rK-S  4,2<'7  5,777 

Frauce  19,082  8,942  1 0,203  1 1 ,4   »;,784 

Cnba....,  ......16,204  'J>,04-!  32,132  21,30  I  t;7,Hl8 

Other  80,745  18,531  15,837  15,003  18,513 


Total  144,163  100.400  1 2P, 861.. ..  127.069  lO^S^O 

Value  2,744,418.. .2,331,824. ..2,569,368. .2,631,557.... 2,170,y!i7 

Per  Tia«oa.......«t9.03  i8S.88  $19^0  mOQ...  ...%MJ» 

The  CTentest  incrrasc  since  1842  bas  been  to  Prussia.  Belrium,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
HoUanu,  antler  the  inflncnce  of  the  modified  duties  nnon  that  arti'-lr',  adopted  in  1^38^ 
tbroQgb  the  influence  of  oar  Minister,  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  tlu-  Court  of  Berlin. 

The  export  to  England  hns  decliued,  iiotwitlislaiidiLi^'  that  the  price  per  tim  e  has  \>crx\ 
lower.  It  is  difli<  ult,  howcTcr,  tor  our  rice  {planters  to  contend  against  the  cheap  ric«  of 
tlie  Kut  Indiet>,  in  thoKi*  years  when  freights  are  cheap. 

The  extra  demand  of  £i)ij;lanJ  fur  food  last  ycur  induced  a  larL'cr  import  of  rice  than 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outl^iil  l'rii».-ia  for  it ;  ami  she  took  loss  oircrtJy  from  the  South, 
owinp:  to  the  lii;^h  fn-ifrhts.  Tin-  H.uis<-  Towiik  utul  B.  lj.'iam  ar<>  thi-  avi'nu>-'s  into  tho 
CQStonj'i  uuiua;  and  through  them  and  Prussui  wure  last  year  sent  24, €22  tierces,  worth 
#815,550,  a^inst  $16,453  m  1833,  when  the  crop  was  larger.  Tfio  r.  v.  naea  of  the  cat. 
toms  union  ucreased  by  tlii^  niodiricatiLtn  of  the  duties  upon  riro,  and  the  result  so  favor- 
able to  the  incomes  of  til c  (joniian  trovcn.meuU  pnrticij'atin^'  in  tliose  revenues,  wer» 
eniiitontly  calculated  to  promote  further  n  fonns  in  the  .same  (lirection. 

The  following  embraces  general  remark.^  in  relation  to  hcC)  for  a  series  of  yeutt 

Qtumtitif  mi  Yaiue  of  Riu  Eitported  from  tk$  United  States. 

Tk-rcos.  Value.  Valaa  per  TieMf^ 

1833  411,144  82,744,418.. ..819.03 

1838                       71,319   1,721,819   24  25 

1840  101,000   1.942,076....   19.10 

1849.  ....114,817... .......  1,907,387   16.65 

1844  134,715   2,182,463   16.20 

1845  118,621   2,160,456   18.25 

1846  124,007   2,564.991   20.50 

1847  144,437    3,605,896   94.90 

1848  100,407   2,331,894    93.90 

1849...  128,t'(]l   2,569,362....   19.90 

1850  127.069  «  3.631,557    83.00 

1851  105,800   M70,8SZ   90.80 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


l—DI MTOEATION  INTO  THS  mflTBD  8TATB8. 

The  annual  report  fruni  the  Rtate  Dcpartmrnt,  an  the  subject  of  immijn^tion,  shows 
the  followin];  facti^.    Tho  statrmcnts  apply  to  the  calendar  year  4*«>d'"g  3lBt  December, 
18'>1.    The  arrivals  of  passong'Ti  from  foreign  pcnti,  into        avrfliil  dirtlicli  of 
United  btaiea,  das  thtt  jmu,  were  u  given  below : 

Maine  5. 360 j  South  Carolina  1,811 

New-Hampshire.....   108;  Georgia   510 

Massachusetts..  •..••.•..25,.579  Alabama. ••••••  •«•..«  344 


Bhode-Island  175 

New.York  994,445 

Pennayl  vunia  1 1*,  .')5€ 

Maryland  a,389 

>•  ••  ••••98 


Florida. 


Texts. 


.  61 
.89.811 


Tom. 
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TUb  nnmbcfwu  dMiified  dnu: 

llalM  845,017 

FraulM  18V45 

Sex  not  stated   66 

Of  these,  there  be]..ii>;Ld  lo  tlit-  United  States..  29,367 

To  flirt iiTi  countnos...  ••••••«••....•«..■. ..379,461 

Embarked  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland..  •  30@,'i48 

Embarked  from  Irefamd  tkiw  •   5S,874 

Emliarked  from  Germany  1^;2>'3 

Embarked  from  France  UO.iOT 

The  report  corers  the  fifteen  months,  from  September  30,  1850,  to  Aa  dOM  of  llie  ImI 
calen<iar  yt>ar  ;  bet  the  aUn-c  fi^'un-s  t'rnhrare  only  ihc  twelve  montbt  of  18S1  Illl^y 
next  I  shall  pmbnUy  give  the  exact  number  lor  the  ouiiltf-d  quarter. 

Ver\  c  rrnncuns  impreidotts  exist  in  the  United  States  ami  elsewhere,  as  to  tho  OStentof 
Immigration  into  the  country,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  now  icflidlag 
in  it.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  prominent  member  in  the  Honw  of 
Lords,  the  Arrhbishop  <it'  Cashel,  stated  tbat  there  were  7,500,000  Iri!«hini-n  in  the  United 
States  i  and  I  have  seen  in  many  new»j>epera  what  pmports  to  be  an  elaborate  and  do» 
tKHofl  itetement  of  die  nninber  of  German!  unong  nam  wUeh  it  woold  appear  that 
tfiere  were  5,00«,000  of  that  nation  in  this  country.  These  accounts  are  all  ridiculoiu 
exaggerations.  The  Report  of  the  ^superintendent  of  the  Census  furnishes  the  following 
very  useful  taUe^  wUdi  «nblN  M  to  coROCt  AcM  cnoni  uid  pvoMiiiti  «  Tciy  d««r  view 
of  the  sabjei^ 

The  following  statamaat  wiD  ahow  die  aceeaatoaa  to  ovr  popdatlon.  finrn  fawaigratiaOi 

from  1730  to  1850  : 

Kumber  of  foreigners  arriving  timm  1790  to  1810. ,«••••••,•.....  120,000 

Katural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  year*..  « 47,560 

Komber  of  foreign<«»  arriving  from  1610  to  1820   114,000 

IncMaM  of  the  ^ve  to  1820.   19,000 

Increase  from  1"*10  to  l-:20,  of  lli.)ie  arriving  pr<  noiis  to  1810.....   5(f,450 

Total  ntuiiber  of  immigrants,  and  desccndanu  of  imnugrants,  in  1820   359,010 

Monber  of  immigranta  aniTing  from  1890  to  1830   903,979 

Incnaae  of  the  above   35,7^ 

bocaae  from  1830  to  1830,  of  immigrants  and'  descendants  of  inmiigrants, 

in  the  country  in  1  h  ju     134«1S0 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the  United 

States  in  1830   73.',?' 17 

Namber  of  immicranU  arriving  from  1830  to  1  ^  10   778,500 

Inoeaaeof  the  above   135,150 

Ibcrexse  frotn  1830  to  Ir  1",  <  f  iiiMwiyjuilM  fhrtttfllidtllW  1***  frnffiigiMMfj 

in  the  United  States  m  I6i0   '.'51, 145 

TMal  number  of  im]id|pnuita«  and  deaeeodanta  of  imn^ianta,  fat  dw  United 

fckateam  1840  1,900,943 

Nnmber  of  immigrant  arriving  from  1840  to  1850  l,54'J,f?50 

IriLTra-.-  of  th<-  al>ovc  at  twelve  per  cent  •  185|149 

Increase  from  1840  tu  1850  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1840    799,000 

Total  immber  of  immigrants  in  tiie  Unite<l  States  since  1790,  and  their  de< 

acendanu  inlESO  4^,934 

Tht  eowplecie  rmort  on  the  eensus  win  snoply  an  exaet  claadfieatlon  of  our  popolatiflQ 

by  nativity,  as  well  as  by  ago  and  rae.-.  In  tne  ni>  antime,  it  ma;y  b<-  •'aid  that,  tin-  i-.  n?u3 
tables  show  tlie  actual  number  of  foreigners  am%'ed  in  the  United  States  iirom  17"<)  to 
1850 — 60  years — to  have  been  2,758,000}  ^  whom  it  ia  BOt  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
9,000,000  awrvived  in  June  of  the  latter  year.  In  the  two  years  that  h«f«  aince  elafwod, 
■boot  700,000  bave  arrived;  »o  that  of  the  whole  population,  now  amomititig  to 
85,500,000,  lint  mf>re  than  2,700,000  nr.-  r<-ally  of  foreipi  binli. 

About  une-haif  the  entire  immigration  into  the  U«it*-d  States,  for  the  last  twenty  yeaia^ 
lias  been  of  the  Irish  people  ;  about  Ono>finirtb  Germans  :  nml  the  n  niuininc  quarter  coa> 
«iata  of  peraona  belonging  to  nearly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  he  aa* 
thenftn^  tnt  we  bare  1^50,000  Irish,  and  675,000  Oermana,  among  our 


ft^CBICA0O,  ILLIHOia 

As  this  city  Is  to  become  one  of  the  poles  of  the  great  central  raQ-road.  vrliieh  is  to  con- 
nect ilx'  Oi:lf  of  Mexico  witli  tlie  Northern  Lnkes,  the  other  pole  being  New  Orl-  ans  or 
Mobile,  OS  tbe  cose  may  be,  it  is  time  tiiat  something  of  lier  coodiliuu  and  pruapecta 

•hooldbekaowBtoaa.  W«  a»ke  mow  atneli  froni  aa  eUbonto  pafwr, 
b  Ibe  Triboae  of  dut  digr* 
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OmCAOO,  ILLINOIB. 


POPULATUUr. 

In  10S7,  at  the  6nt  Moaidpal  aleetion,  tbe  vole  &r  Umjtg  stood    follows  t 


For  W.  B.  Ogden  470 

J.  H.  Kiazw  233 

Total  vote  fai  1837...  ..••..703 

At  titt  Uunicipml  election,  Ifafdi,  ISSl*  iIm  fhOowlBg  is  the  vote  east  fat  Miqrwt 

For  W.  S.  Oumee  -   ^ori? 

J.  Cnrtiss  l.n.-ii 

K.  n.  wiiiiaaa  ,  

"   J.  l{..jrr!i  230 

Total  vote  in  1851  4,401 


Til":*  first  ccnstu  returns  of  tln'  rity  wliidi  we  have  beenahli*  to  procHrc.  nr<^  for  xhc  voar 
1840.  la  tbe  ^ean  l»4l,  184*4,  1»44,  and  no  oeoMU  was  taken.  The  following  are 
Ae  Tetnais  for  the  other  jcaia  t 

1840    4,479   1847  16.859 

1843  7,M0    1848  20,0*23 

1845  12,0iJc!    1^49  23,047 

1848  ....14,160   18S0  88^tM9 

The  eensns  of  1890  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Msnhal,  on  ^  first  day  or  Jane, 

and  sliows  an  inrmase  from  Augrwt,  of  tlje  prcnoiw  year,  of  5,222.  If  ihe  ratio  of  in* 
crease  has  not  falku  oiT  siucc  then — and  our  best  iufonnud  citizvus  arc  of  opinioa  Uiat  it 
hn<\  in.  r.  I— the  popoUtlni  of  Chicago,  on  die  1st  daj  of  Jannaiy,  1851^  was  a  litd« 

over  40,000. 

Itt  1839  the  total  vaUution  of  property  in  Chicago  was  1236,8411  In  18S1  die  books  of 
llie  aasessor  show  a  vslnation  oT  •8,562.717— of  which  #6.804,869  was  real  catate. 


COMMERCK. 


We  sulyoin  a  teble  of  the  value  of  import"  nvA  exports,  £rom  1636  to  lt:'49  incloaivet 

Iiui>ojru.  CxpArta. 

1836   #335,903  90   #1,000  64 

1«37   373.677  19   11.665  00 

li^ng   57»,174  61   16.044  79 

IH.J!)....  „     630,980  '26   33,843  00 

1440   562.106  SO.   828.635  74 

1841   964,347  88   348,A69  94 

1^'42   664,347  8t<   6rif»,30r»  *20 

1843   971.849  75   C*Sx\*210  85 

1H44   1,»  -rj  116  00   765,504  23 

lti45   2,043,445  73  1,543,519  85 

1846   9,097.150  00  1,813.468  00 

18  17   2,64 1 ,852  52  2,21»6,*J!>H 

1648   8,338,639  86  10,709^33 


00 
40 


OOBX. 

The  IbQowhig  table  shows  die  ahfpnmits  lor  a  seilea  of  years; 

1847  ,   67.315  bush.  I  1850  «   2G':,0in  Iwh. 

1848  .....550.460    "     I  1851   3,821,317  " 

1849   644,848    «  | 

WHEAT. 


The  following  table  shows  the  ahipmcnta  of  wheat  hem  this  port  Ibr  ten  yeaiat 

1843  ^  586,907  hoshsla. 

1843    628,967  •« 

1844    ...   891. KM 

1845    956.860  " 

1M6  1,489,594  •* 


1847  1.974.304 

1848  2,169,000  " 

1-19  ...l,!>3fi,i>«4  " 

ie50    883,644  •* 

1851   497,890  «• 
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NICHOLAS  LONGWORTH,  of  Cimci«iiati. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


No.  90. 


Ttm  gfntlcmnn.  who  i«  cl(»c5d*dly  at  the 
hmd  of  the  Tine^olturiaU  of  the  Uolted 
Statat,  Mid  «1m»  hm  doM  man  pwhapt  ttfto 

•D7  tndtTidual  in  it  for  the  promotion  of  a 
bmnrh  of  Sndiutry  which  ict-Kn  to  tnnkc  nn 
indepeadeot  of  foreignen,  and  to  retain  at 


dMcrrea  a  pUm  lo 


wuktf  or 


The  Pemujlrania  Uorticoltural  Society 
faM  •  d^WTTOd  tfltalo  to  Mr.  tengweith  a 
tmr  jmn  ago,  in  tendering  him  lu  thanlu  ; 
■ad  aelniowledgiDg  its  aatiffkction  that  th» 
ntiring  leat  and  niergj  with  which  he  had 
ftv  M  auMj  year*,  and  at  raeh  great  axpanae- 
fnoecntcd  the  subject  of  winc-malcing.  had 
hmu  crowned  with  ao  much  racceM-'*  The 
OlMteaati  SoeleCj,  akont  tbo  sano  ttno,  tn 
rofpTTinf  to  Ua  '-Sparklinp  Catawba."  de- 
clared, a  man  exqaiiltely  llaTorcd  cham- 
U  wii«U  U  dtOeott  to  moal  with 
tho  aoit  eetobntod  fordgn  branda." 
To  thi*  tertimonjr  we  trail  that  It  WiU  aol  be 
amiaa  to  add  our  own.  » 

or  tba  Ijn  aoM*  mMtatod  In  grapes  by 
Mi  ptOfrleton  and  tenants  in  and  about  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Longwortlj  hn  t  IS^J  ecn^s.  which 
•mploy  27  tenanta.  lie  bat  also  two  wine 
0aB«w.Mdto  tola— tod  toatUtd^aad  baa 
Invested  in  tho  hwlMM  a  capital  of  5100  000. 
Laet  year  76/XWbottl«a  Of  CatowU  were  fve- 
fHradat  bia  aallaniaad  tetba  fnuaA  aa»> 

From  the  numerous  and  tovalnnblo  papers 
which  Mr.  Longworih  haa  contributed  upon 
tbe  Ttiw  culture  and  wine  making,  we  oztraet 
tba  Mlowtag,  wbkb  wlU  ba  Urand  moet  In- 
tolWttog  in  girlnfc  nrroiint  nf  tho  origin 
of  fbabusinese  in  this  cuuutry,  etc. : 

^'It  laaaHa  fifty  yean  alaee  tho  attempt 
waa  mado  at  Spring  HlU,lji  tho  Tlelalty  of 
FbDadelphla.  I  belieTe  by  a  aodaliy  of  gentle- 
toon,  OBder  tho  luperiatondaWM  «r  a  foreign 


wlno  r^rspor  Foreign  grapes  were  trie.l.  and, 
aj<  ii-u.il.  without  hUcee.sH.  One  trrii|n-  only 
wan  I  uihI  to  suit  tile  cUinate,  nud  w<\*  tlu« 
Rrai"  niiw  known  by  the  nituie  of  the  .Schuyl- 
kill iiuKeaJt  1.  or  Veray  grape  It  is  a  natire 
^■rape  of  I'cnti.^ylTaDia.  and  was  firxt  found  on 
th.  b.ink*  v{  the  Schuylkill  RiTcr.  To  giro 
tbe  wine  made  from  tbU  grape  reputatiou,  It 
waa  oaUed  the  Cape  grape,  and  was  said  to 
baTo boon  obtained  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Tho  nndertaking  prored  a  failure ;  and  tho 
next  atteaipt  waa  ay  tbo  Swlaa  emJgimnta.  at 
Yeray.  Indiana,  on  tbo  Oblo  Klror,  aerenty- 
fire  mileeln  low  this  city.  They  imported  tho 
best  wine  grnpen  of  8wlt«erland.  but  fonnd 
thrm  unsultt  d  to  our  rlimnt"  and  In  aring  of 
the  Cape  ffrape  at  Spriuj;  liiii.  oMaiueii  phtnts, 
and  for  many  years  cultivati  il  tli in  grape  ex- 
tenslrely.  It  it  a  eo.-ir-^i-  ^THjie.  hut  an  ahim- 
(lant  hearer,  and  p<  rfirtly  hardy,  and  less 
.ouhject  to  rot  than  any  other  grape  we  culti* 
rate.  From  it  a  rough,  red,  tu^rd  wine  waa 
made,  in  consequence  of  their  pursuing  tbo 
i^wlss  custom  orfermenting  in  the  skins.  But 
little  wine  waa  Imported  to  the  back  wooda  in 
that  dar,  and  It  met  a  ready  sale.  In  a  fair 
years  the  taapoftaUon  of  ftwelgn  winca  In* 
eroaaod.  and  onr  Baoh^aa  and  Hoealete  ba. 
came  proud,  and  the  wlnee  of  Teray  became 
unsaleable,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  making 
of  sangaree,  for  thr  in.nTnifacturo  of  whii  h  it 
was  preferriHl  to  auy  •  tin  r  Tbe  cultiTiiti  iU 
lnn^'ui.->hrd.  fti.J  I  li.nr  iioi.f.^r  in:iiiy  yiur<i, 
heard  of  any  of  thi'  wine  tx  in.-  1 '  r  Mile. 
About  thf  time  they  b<  Kftn  t  •  d<  f  line  the 
cultivation.  I  commenced  it.  helii  vuig  a  good 
wine  could  be  made  from  tin-  .••.•inii'  grape,  by 
a  dilTereiit  process  of  manufneture.  I  put  a 
Oeminn  \iii<'  dresser  on  a  hill,  on  Dold  FaeO 
Oreek.  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  fba 
rlTer,  and  four  miles  ttom  the  city.  I  fdantod. 
In  Iho  flrat  instaneo,  tbo  Toray  grape  only, 
gstbotod  the  grape*  aa  soon  as  ripe,  put  tbom 
on  the  presa  aa  soon  aa  gathered ;  and  tnm 
them  made  a  wine  of  the  color  of  Madeira, 
and  re-'  ruMin^  M:vJ<  ira  of  the  second  <inality. 
I  added  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  ^ujrar 
to  the  pallon  of  mu«t.  and.  after  ftTini'nia- 
tlon.  brandy,  a.*  in  eu>toniury  with  M;oleira. 
I  (toon  afirr  oMairied  the  Catawbn  k'r^ipe.  and 
some  other  natlTe  (tmpe*.  from  Major  Adlum, 
of  WaohinKton  City.  The  Catawba  wa-<  tho 
only  one  of  them  I  found  worthy  of  cultira- 
tion ;  and  of  this  grapo  I  formed,  and  etlU 
entertain,  a  high  opinion,  as  a  wine  grapo. 
In  a  letter  to  me.  Major  Adlum  says:  *Z 
found  this  grape  la  the  garden  of  a  OermaD 
neat  WaaUBfftoa.   Of  Ha  origin,  I 
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nothing  IiiiiitiodhidagfliliKnv*topiihUe 
&otko,  I  luiiT«  d«iM  my  waatrf  *  grcater  wr- 

Tiee  thnn  I  ahoul  J  hare  done,  had  I  paid  the 
national  debt.'  I  entirely  concur  in  thU 
opinion.  Mogt  gnpcfl  do  B<>t  Impart  Ihrir 
aroma  to  tho  wine,  but  a  new  uac  is  Tunurd 
by  fi;nncntatinn,  which  leads  foreign  vine 
morehants  to  flavor  thfir  winw  Th«  ^vim- 
from  the  Catawl  .  ^-r  iju-  n  taius  thfl  an'tnn 
and  muscadine  II  ivor.  iu  all  its  »t»gc'».  Our 
Oermans,  in  th<'  first  instaiico,  nbjectcd  to 
this  peculiar  flaror  ;  but  all  now  uoit«  in 
giring  the  wine  from  this  {rape  a  prafewnea 
OTcr  tho  Garmaa  idnct.  Hi^or  Adlum  erred 
in  maldng  Dram  tbli  grapa  a  mreet  irine,  by 
tha  addition  of  amob  mgar  to  the  maaL  I 
MW  hit  and  for  loiDe  years  p«t  ftoni 

tSx  to  ten  ounce*  of  sugar  only  to  the  gallon 
of  must,  and  the  wine  was  suited  to  our 
palates  ;  for  at  that  period,  we  had  not  been 
apcHKtomiHl  to  tho  celebnitod  dry  Hocli 
V'ieii's.  mill  shmiM  liavi:  jii oti'iunood  thorn 
b&rU  cider.  Our  (iiTinaii  I'lnigranlA  K-urued 
US  better,  and  wo  n.iw  -iMom  add  sugar  to 
tho  muHt  ;  but  I  would  stiil  recommend  it.  in 
seasons  when  the  prape  ripens  badly.  When 
added  before  fcrmeotation,  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  distinfuithed  from  tho  saccharine 
prineipla  in  tha  grapa.  Brandj  would  b« 
UjgUy  ti^}ttrtoiu  to  lUi  vfiMSi  and  I  have 
navar  liad  ft  ran  Into  tba  tealoaa  fermeiiU- 
tloii,  or  baeoma  ropr,  wbteb  if  oAon  tho  oaae 
vltb  tha  light  wlnea  of  Banpa.»» 

The  foll  >vringr  grapes  hayo  been  raised  and 
axiilbit«d  by  Mr  Longworth— Ohio-Catawba, 
Graham,  Klsinbmg,  Olarkaoa'a  Baatem  Ca- 
tawba ;  Indiana  (nf  no  Tatue ;)  Black  Fox, 
ditto ;  White  Fox,  do.  ;  IMfHi.i.  do.  ;  Ifprhe- 
mont ;  Giant  Catawba  ;  Minor's  Beedllng  ; 
]fortoii*a  Tfaglnfa  flaedttng  ;  Inprorad  Pur> 
pie  Fox;  Rod  Fox.  of  nu  rolue  ;  Virginia; 
Missouri  :  Helen;  Laka ;  Guignard;  Wliita 
8««diii)g  Cutawb*. 

la  addition  to  bia  elahas  to  oowideMUott 

as  a  rine  eulturitt,  Mr.  Lougworth  de.-H-rrt  •< 
the  highest  praise  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  atrawherry,  vlilch  now  so  greatly  dla- 
tiagnl^aa  tho  aurkata  of  Olaolnnatl.  Ha 
difcoTcred  and  made  public-  twpnty-flTe  years 
ago,  the  Mcret  that  ccrt^n  fine  ratieties  of 
tta  itnwborry  are  mot*  prodneltvo  la  tha 
piftUlato  than  staminate  organs,  aad  that 
when  bods  arc  plnntcd  with  a  due  proportion 
of  (taminato  or  mole  plauts.  suy  uue-teuth, 
tba  orop  la  Ut  wtof  abundaat,  and  tha  frnlt 
grrntly  improTcd.  Though  oppn<«p»l  In  bi' 
Tlews  at  first,  they  oaiae  at  last  to  be  almost  | 
nalvamllj  adiatttad.  Ho  bao  ooatrilMitod 
an  latoroftiag  traatlw  oa  tba  onltare  of  this 
plant. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Longworlh  baring 
la  tha  RoTolntlQa  adbared  to  tha  eatna  of  tba 

kin?,  thi'  fimtly  e.'tato  wai?  conflscatml.  but  j 
would  hare  been  bought  in  by  a  eon,  who  I 
bad  Iht  meaaa  In  eontlaostal  money,  bad  I 
not  tha  fktbar  pmontad,  d»<i1trim  tbat  tfl 


the  power  of  the  crown  fell,  he  would  fliU 
with  it.  Ha  never  reclaimed  the  Talne  from 
the  BrlcUb.  Tho  mother  of  Mr.  Lengworth 
w!Ui  a  aivra  and  by  the  influence  which 
it  broaght  her,  on  ona  oooaaioo,  aha  obt^aad 
theralaaaoorherhQabaad,«bo«M  %\ 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots — bat  Who 
uot  tnkt  n  an  aetlTopart  latbaoMMoof  tba 
royaluta. 

Weholas  Longworth  was  bom  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1783,  but  was  token  at  an  early  ago 
to  Sarannah,  Geo.,  by  an  dJ.  r  brotlu^r.  and 
there  entered  into  mercantile  busincM.  Tho 
climato  of  flavaanab  not  agreeing  wltb  bla 
health,  he  was  sot  in  aft<  r  Font  back  to  Newark 
to  be  prepaced  for  a  coono  of  law.  In  liOi 
he  cemored  to  (Hndnnatl,  aad  oateiod  npoa 
the  study  of  the  profession  in  the  offlee  of 
.lacob  Buruct.  Esq.,  then  at  thf  head  of  the 
bar  of  that  city.  In  throe  years  he  woa  ad- 
mitted to  ptaettoe,  and  ooatinaod  to  do  m 
until  lSir>.  when  ho  retired,  Inri'stiu;^  Li*  i^aT- 
ings  in  land*  in  and  around  Cincinnati— an 
investment  which  is  the  secret  of  his  present 
oaonaottiftrtant.  Ailaclofaieldeaila  mien, 
tioned  of  hl»  hnring  recelTed  in  lieu  r>f  two 
stills,  hia  fee  for  defending  a  client  charged 
with  bone  ateollag,  thirty4hree  aeioa  of 
gronnd,  now  in  tho  heart  of  Cincinnati,  and 
valued  at  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
the  preeent  Talne  of  hia  property  U,  we  are 
not  informed,  thong h  his  tazet  In  ISM  woM 
•tatrd  nt  $17,000  ln-lng  the  largest  amount 
paid  by  any  Individual  In  the  United  Stately 
WnUam  B.  After,  eieepted. 

Mr.  Longwevtbf  tbon^  peonUar  In  tha 

n.iture  of  bis  boui-flccnce,  baa  often  acted 
with  great  liberality,  and  in  general  proceeds 
upon  a  system  wfaleb  la  ble  own.  On  oae  ee« 
cosion  he  returned  the  earlj  Undnese  of  his 
brother  in  SaTftnnrtb  by  the  payment  of  *  - 
uoo,  thus  releasing  his  property  from  execu- 
tion;  and  when  upon  the  death  of  that  brother 
he  Viu.')  uiiiJe  to!r  Ic^.^tcx'  i>f  his  fortune, boat 
onc«  secured  to  the  other  members  ot  tba 
family  what  he  eoasldeiod  to  be  their  aharea. 

Oa  a  lato  oeeaaloa  bo  amda  a  gift  of  foor 
ncres  of  Innd  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  for  the 
construction  of  an  obtorratorj,  and  on  being 
ehacged,  after  the  apleBdld  itnwtnre  waa 
completed,  by  some  unknown  person  with  the 
deairo  of  benefiting  his  own  property  in  the 
vicinity,  he  offered  to  put  up  a  building, 
equal  In  expense,  with  appropriate  prome- 
nrvrlp'!.  etc,  for  publie  use,  if  the  IndiTldiial 
in  qaeation  woald  make  a  similar  donation  of 
fMur  aena!  8aja  Mr.  Obailee  OM,  la  bit 
Sketobw  of  OiBd&Ba«>-^]lr.  Lanrravth 
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hftf  hlf  cewn  wvys  and  tIcws  In  affording  relief 
•Dd  aMictanc*  to  th*  naotMitoiM.  Ilwi  be 
it  foTcnMd  by  mumIwIIow  mMfm,  m  one 
ought  to  donbt,  who  iMTM,  ••  htmioj  waj, 
that  Longworth  U  a  Hupemumerary  town- 
ship truatee,  whoa«  office  ia  crowded  at  regu- 
Itt  boun  wUb  IWHiljf  Ihiitjt    fifty  tnlufi 

tie  olgcct^.  whose  MMM  he  cxaniiDci  into, 
and  dUpoaea  of  tX  »«oil of  Ume  utd  patience, 
irWeli  noft  bmb  woiddi  (wtftiiarlly,  not  nib- 

tu'n  to  Relief  u  tht  n  proTidod  fur.  ou  a  ^y>^ 
teiu  which  protects  itself  frf>m  being  made  a 
mean*  of  foatcring  Idleue^  or  mendicity. 
AU  this  It  don*  obrtooidy  on  prlaeipU,  dnee 

he  moat  be  a.  I  >-<  r  p>>run!.irlly,  M  VillM  In 
preoioua  time,  by  inch  a  course. 
Mr.  Olft  nja  tain^  and  with  thli  ntnet 

ve  most  close  our  brief  biography 

Mr.  Longworth  U  a  problem  and  a  riddle  : 
ft  problem  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
Mlkfat  la  •zpknli^t  that  Ubntnth  of  »U  that 
li  llldia  and  mftHmiomt,  im  hmaaa  heart, 
•ad a  riddia  to bteMir  awl  ottMia.  Balsa 
vH  aad  a  himeriit  of  ahtgh  «rder ;  af  keen 
sagacity  and  Khrowdness  in  many  other  re- 
•poet*  than  in  money  matters  ;  one  who  can 
be  exact  to  a  dollar,  and  liberal,  when  hc 
ehoojes.  with  thousands  ;  of  markol  peru- 
llarity  and  tenacity  iu  hU  own  opinions,  and 

tet  of  abundant  tobmnce  to  the  opinitmo, 
OWeTer  extraragaut.  of  others—  a  man  of 

gzaat  puhUe  spirit,  aad  soood  general  judg- 


ment. All  those  thlnirf  mroly  arrompany 
the  acquislliou  and  the  iiceumulatiun  of 
riches. 

"In  nd.Htion  to  all  this.  It  «nuUi  \„^  aifd- 
cult  til  liu'I  ill!  individual  of  bin  position  and 
Standing  no  perfect U-  free  frt>m  pride — In  tho 
ordinary  hciisi-.  IIo  has  absolutely  none,  un- 
less it  bo  the  pride  of  eccentricity.  It  is  no 
uneonunon  efrennstanco  for  men  to  becoma 
rich  by  the  concentration  of  time,  and  lalioc, 
and  attention,  to  some  one  ohJect  of  proBtik 
ble  employment.  This  Is  the  etdlnaiy  phasa 
of  money-getting,  as  eloshig  the  asr  and 
] V  f  k I ' 1 1 '  >  It p pi icat ions  for  aid  fa  that  of  moiwy* 
ra\iu^'  Longworth  has  become  a  rich  man 
on  a  ililTi  fcnt  principle  lie  appears  to  h.ivo 
start'  tl  upon  the  calculation  that  if  he  could 
put  any  individual  in  thr  \\:\y  of  nt.-ikinR  a 
dollar  for  Longworth.  and  ti  dollar  {•■r  himself 
at  the  same  time,  by  aiding  him  gronnd 
for  a  lot.  or  in  building  htm  a  honyc  on  It — 
and  if  iiMrrov.T,  he  could  multiply  cases  of 
the  kind  by  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousand^ 
he  woold  promote  his  own  Interests  just  la 
the  same  measure  as  he  was  adranclag  thosa 
of  others.  At  the  same  time,  he  conla  not  ha 
nneonselons,  that  while  their  half  was  siibdl" 
Tided  Into  small  possessions,  owned  bj  a 
tibonsand  or  ouire  Indiriduahi,  his  half  wss  • 
vast,  a  boundless  aggregate,  since  it  was  the 
property  of  one  man  alone.  Tho  event  has 
done  jastlce  to  his  sagacity.  Ilundn'Js,  If 
not  thousands,  in  and  adjacent  to  Cincin- 
nati, now  own  houfi  ^  and  lots,  and  many  bavo 
become  wealthy,  wli"  ulj  in  all  probability 
have  lived  and  died  as  tenants  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  ease." 


JOHN  6RIO0,  or  WntLmtrmu, 

WfVK  A  VaBTBAIT. 

No.  21. 


This  gentleaum's  connections  and  relations 
with  the  Booth  have  been  so  Urge,  and  ex- 
[  orer  so  long  a  period,  and  he  U  more- 


orer  so  vn  !!  Vnown  to  <>tir  cili/i-ns  familiar 
with  the  publiidiing  bosincM  of  the  country, 
tkat  a  ffsv  bfltf  BOtlaei  cf  his  aaiaer  fiU  not 

be  inapprpptlala  nadsr  Ihls  hsad«f  ournafs- 

sino.* 

John  Origg,  the  well-known.  althou);h  now 
retired  Bookseller,  of  Philadelphia,  began  life 

•  Tbu  hta.irniphy  is  <-ttraetf»I  fr  in  a  in-  r<-  rln^^.nit*  ono 
p«bU*b*ii  MOM  ItBM  in  lluort  AUrrluuiU'  Mii|{iuin>, 
•  wock  wUck  Mr.  Origtc  thinks  akoaM  ba  in  Um  himU  of 
•f«ry  BMtrhaatand  ta  crrry  fMU  titmry  to  ti»  Coioe. 
Hatiaf  •Bid  thb  murh,  »«  nli.  ul<l  \^  piilty  nf  •  Wm 
n<4*»ty  pi-rbk|j*  out  lo  mA,[  mn  t  Mr.  Mil  ill  luia  m«nf  1 
tk«  <aai|>liD*ot  to  kiraMlr,  liut  Mr  fitigg  hut  tt,a 
ft«Ti*w  •  tiDitUrly  high  <nie,  mu>l  think,  t£at  tli<t  )>•■.  j  l<  i,f 
tiM  Nortk  wcwm  Win  •  guoil  dral  vf  d^iitbrrn  mstt«n, 
aaS  kav*  tk*u  vWwa  rkawpit  vpoo  many  poinla  ia  •  l> 
dkst*  1ia*«  b*wa  MeiMaal  HI  fcalmir,  Arnm  iu  p«raMtl.  \V« 
BMatioTi  iMt  M  the  <>fiinion  <>f  ui  inir1!i|rrnt  n<-Tthrrii 
g*nt.«liian,  U-  .»UM,  wUl»t  111-   Jv  ulh  tutbkJIK  rtcry 

wolk  £ro«a  Uul  qoattar,  wa  kava       twsaty  latacnteis 


an  orphan  fanner  boy.  A  restless  spirit  drora 
him  to  the  water,  and  he  early  exchanged  tha 
monotonous  life  of  the  fanner  for  the  excite- 
ments of  that  of  a  sailor.  The  activity  of  tha 
young  and  entarprlstagnot  ttiifkeaant|]r  ukes 
this  direction.  Amid  the  perils  of  the  Day  of 
Biscay,  and  the  tempests  of  the  Weiit  Indip.s. 
he  had  ample  opportunities  by  which  he  did 
nut  fail  tf)  profit,  to  beri  me  tii  rouiihly  Termed 
in  the  whole  art  of  se:ini.in-liip  ;  a  ciilling, 
than  wiiirh.  there  i-i  n"t  \-  rh.ip>',  better 

caleii'attd  toVirinj^out  tlie  (jiiiililief  of  prompt 
di-ci-ion  and  self-reliance.  We  do  not  kiinW 
how  long  his  experience  in  reefing  and  steer- 
ing lasted.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the 
minute  details  of  his  life  Is  not  f^o  full  as  wa 
could  wish.  Some  thirteen  months  of  hit 
early  life  were  passed  at  Richmond.  Virginia. 
The  quickness  and  original  foree  of  hb  clur* 
acter,  the  seal  with  which  ho  pursued  his 
studies,  and  fesnmed  them  when  brolten  off, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  mathematics,  in  par- 
ticular, for  which,  at  this  early  age.  he  mani- 
fested that  ta-'te  and  capacity  which  often 
accompany  the  talent  for  practical  life  and 
aflhlcs,  attraeted  tha  notioo  of  the  relattTsa 
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Vtlb  whom  bo  lived,  and  led  them  to  antict- 
pato  •  bright  future  for  the  voung  student. 
The  la47  the  house,  herMlf  very  fond  of 
the  mathoHltlca.  aMiated  him  iailb  ctudiM. 
But  1m  wm  poor,  he  had  hi^  own  mwj  to  make 
la  tiM  world;  andaoon  leaving  Rtchmond, he 
V«iilto<Mtfa,e«garl!ortlMfteyof  Ufai,  Tmm 
w  Hud  him  engagod  la  the  datiee  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  P1«M  and  Chancery  of 
Warr«  u  County.  Ohio,  nith  the  »ole  charge  of 
thl.i  rrsponciblc  <>fflrc  Tln'<t'  Julif?''  bo  per- 
formed lo  the  ,«iiti>f.ictinii  of  nil  jinJ  w..n  for 
Liui-.  If  the  e.ftnuj  ami  fririul-hip  of  »ucb 
lin  n  as  Mr.  Ju!*tii*f  Mrl.can,  whobad  not  then 
left  the  court.i  (if  Ohio  fur  the  place  which  he 
adorns  on  the  bench  of  ttie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State*,  and  of  the  lion.  Thomu 
Comto,  our  distinguiithed  Secretary  of  the 
Skeanizy.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Grigg's 
nddeaee  ia  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwia  and  he  were 
latlmate  Mends  aad  "bowm  cronies,"  nioh 
friends  as  youflg  mOB  an  who  kaow  eaoh 
other  perfectly,  aad  la  wnae  retpocta  are  alike 
In  totfleA  and  hnbltR.  "  I  can  say  of  him.'" 
(our  quotatioDfi  are  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  Cor«iii.)  with  entire  coufidence  in  the 
opinluu,  that  lie  vraj*  from  his  boyhond  up. 
through  every  chauRc  of  pl.o-r  occupation 
and  fiirtune,  an  earnest,  fratik. -iiiccrf,  honi  «t 
man.  AfliT  entering  the  Chrk  s  offlci-.  hv 
Very  »oou  mode  biiuiidf  nia-t- r  of  every  de- 
tail, and  became  in  fuct  clerk  ul  the  court 

I  kaow  h«  oftea  wrote  from  flXleea  to  eighteen 
hours,  crery  twtnljr-foor,  te  weekii  to- 

fethcr." 

gymptoma  ot  dleeaaa  were  the  CMMe<|a»nee 

of  such  habits  of  industry  and  inteaieappIU 

cation,  and  made  change  of  occupatloBBeeee- 
fary  I'.iu  those  h;ibitH  hud  won  for  him  a 
nniiio  an  l  t  haructcr  wlilclj  mum  enabled  him 
to  enter  on  a  difTeretit  and  lecu  hara.'-inK' 
pursuit.    Joel  Scott,  K«q  .  wan  at  thi>*  time 

f>roprietor  of  a  nuinufact<  ry  of  wo<iU'n  clothe, 
n  Scott  county,  on  the  Klkhorn  Creik.  in 
K<'ntiU'ky.  a  region  remnrkublo  for  the  beauty 
of  its  pcenery.  the  excellence  of  it«  water 
power,  aad  the  fertility  uf  its  soil ;  the  re> 
moteness  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  war 
prcToiling  at  that  time  with  Eagiand.  opera- 
ted asiheaiaet  cffcctaal  of  protections,  and 
the  woolMi  amaaftMtare  wm  a  highly  lucra- 
tive hoslness  in  Kentncky  ;  new  proprietors 
eommenced  th<>  manufacture  of  all  descrip- 
tluii'  I'f  1  !  i'.h-.  na  ;i  l.Tr^'o  ^cale.  and 

with  iMtii'h  en»'r,;y  ami  aj  par'-nt  hkiU,  It  wa.« 
early  in  islj  when  Mr.  <irigg  became  f upvriu- 
teuiKnt  of  Mr.  Scolfs  eslablihhnutit.  tit 
(ii  tr^itown.  M\s  n<  w  situation  tafkt  I  the 
best  energien  of  bis  mind  and  character.  He 
was  at  times  placed  in  the  most  try  ing  cir- 
Cnmstaaccs.  aud  un  one  occasion  left  .oudden- 
Ij  with  the  t'ole  charge  of  the  whole  e8tabli»b- 
aeat  apoa  him.  Bat  the  aame  quickness  and 
Meldully  which  made  him  aa  elBcieat  clerk 
dr  eooit,  amde  him  the  best  of  saperlatea- 
dents,  also.  Tite  greater  exi>erleaee  of  the 
Old  Country  might  l>e  challenged  to  produce 
a  wool  manufarturer  who  Isnew  better  how  to 
as.sorl  n  fli'i  LL'  iul"  t\\^^  or  .-ix  diff' mil  <iuuli- 
tie».  or  bail  a  ijnii  '»i  r  and  ni-  ri'  pr.ieti^i  d  eye 
to  fee  wlu'U  a  thing  dum'.  from  the 

wai^hiiig  (;f  the  wi'ol  to  the  liuishiug  of  the 
eloth 

The  year  1S16  brought  with  it  still  anotbcr 
change  of  residence  and  occupation.  Mr. 
Scott  parted  from  his  asuistaat  with  reluct* 
•ace,  but  his  restless  activitj  was  amMtloua 
tot  a  wider  field  aad  higher  laafa.  H« 


go  to  the  city  ;  he  must  try  his  fortune  as  a 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  From  country  to 
city,  an  unbroken  current  of  youtiifui  hope, 
energy  and  character  Is  erer  setting,  which 

Eurifles  and  renews,  it  is  true,  bat  too  odea 
lads  to  the  shipwreck  of  .weak  prlaeiplea  aaA 
•aagulne  hopes.  Were  It  aoi  ftor  new  blood 
from  the  eouatry,  citlaa  wooid  grow  riddf. 
Just  as  citisens'  children,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  become  pnny  and  weak.  Bat 
till'  city  infliieuce  \n  ftrf>ng.  and  it  is  an  eTca 
chance  whethi  r  it  will  corrupt,  or  the  coun- 
try influence  will  jiurify.  Hi-nce  the  danger 
of  thii  indiscriminate  eagernrss  of  the  young 
to  ru'-h  into  (  i(y  !if  ■  Hut  if  they  all  brought 
with  them  the  i>.ime  power  to  resist,  and  the 
same  power  to  do  for  themselves,  which  John 
Grigg  carried  with  him  to  rhiladelphia.  thla 
tendency  would  be  less  to  be  regretted,  n 
was  his  intentloa  to  eater  a  wholesale  dry* 
goods  house.  Bat  the  year  1810  waa  oaa  «f 
geaeral  embarcaaaaeat.  No  opealag  pv*> 
seated.  Like  FraakltB,befiK«  htm.  Mr.  Offpy 
found  himself  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
comparatively  without  mean.*,  without  em- 
ployment, with  no  outward  (support,  but  up- 
luM  by  tliat  (iurr  inward  resource  vf  self- 
iilianrr,  uiiicli  i*  the  centre  of  moral  gravity, 
llnwevi'r.  hi-  was  about  giving  up  lii.-i  j'lau, 
»1j<  d  he  made  the  ae<iuuiutance  of  Mr  H. 
Warner,  a  bookseller,  of  very  extensive  busi- 
uess.  Mr.  Warner  seems  to  have  been  a  maa 
of  quick  appreciation  uf  character,  lie  at 
once  coDceired  a  high  opinioa  of  Mr.  Origg'H 
character  aad  ahlUtlea.  Mr.  Waraer  waa  • 
Friemiy  aad  a  frlead  ladeed,  la  ereiy  mbm, 
ha  prored  to  his  yoang  clerk,  who  at  onea 
catered  his  house,  and  Justified  the  flatteriag 
opinion  of  his  employer,  by  the  chararteristlo 
energy  and  clearuess  of  bead  wiiich  be 
1ironL,'ht  to  brar  upon  his  m-w  ].ur.«uit  Ver- 
^ntiliiy  is  »nid  to  be  an  American  eharac* 
Icristic.  and  few  men  liave  porsesM-d  it  more 
strongly  tlian  Mr  Origg  The  readini-M  of 
adiiptation  !<■  iii'W  pll^^Ilit.«.  p  i:^  and 

emergenciiy.  whieh  ninde  blm  eflicicut  in 
each  of  the  varied  callings  with  which  within 
a  few  years  he  had  already  made  himsdf 
familiar,  marked  his  career  tlirongh  life.  It 
was  his  Ikrorlte  opinion  that  all  dUBcaltlas 
caa  be  orereome  by  perscTeraBce  that  no 
man  or  boy  caa  tell  what  he  con  aaaka  of 
hhnself  uatU  he  tries.  He  made  it  a  role  of 
life  when  difflcultirH  ajipe.-u-ed.  to  clap  on 
double  energy,  and  like  Hercules,  to  rely 
upon  the  strength  of  bis  own  tilioalden  tO 
get  thf  wagon  out  of  the  ditch. 

He  had  ni-ed  of  all  his  own  resources  of 
character  in  the  calliug  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed. But  it  was  the  last  change  of  pursuit 
be  was  to  make.  He  luid  found  a  business 
whose  range  of  operations  suited  his  abilities 
and  ambition.  The  difliculties  of  the  book- 
selllag  bualaeas  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
great.  This  is  the  eoaseatlag  opialoa  of 
those  flUBlllar  with  it ;  aad  It  Is  obrioas  how 
maeh  tact  aad  discrimination,  sagacity  and 
careftal  stady  of  the  ptihlic  taste,  it  requires. 
So  counecl"  d  i»  it  with  iit<  rnture.  that  a  mis- 
taken lit<rary  judgm.nt  uiay  involve  the 
mo.<t  seriou-  lpu:<iu(  -'  eon^t  qui  nces.  Dastling 
projects,  whicli  on  paper  give  nsi«urance  of 
brilliaot  result.",  when  put  in  execution  pr<>Te 
worse  tbaa  failurei.  It  was  not.  however, 
until  a  few  years  later,  wheu  be  bad  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  basi* 
aces,  that  these  qualities  were  ealled  oat  lata 
BMSt  a«tlT«  aseidse.  Bat  ttia 
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VUeh  «u  dinlajed  in  the  mnre  rofpontiblp 
VtatioD  to  whleh  b«  »oon  att:iiuc(l.  umrktd 
hU  performance  of  the  ))UDil>li  r  dulieji  of  a 
Clerk.  Tbi»  deTotion.  tbi?  t>>rmination  to 
«o  "whatever  buid*  found  to  do"  "  with 
all  hia  Bdi^t,"  «h«tlMr  m  elerk,  or  a«  pnn- 
•iyaL  u  banker,  manollMtiircr,  ekrk  of 
•oort,  or  publUber,  la  th«  aeeret  of  hla  saeeMW 
—of  all  i>ucce»i  in  business.  The  late  William 
Gray,  of  Boston,  in  his  days  of  opulence,  wa« 
tauntingly  rcmindt-d  that  ne  had  once  been  a 
drummer.  Ills  quick  n  tort  contains  volumes 
of  the  practical  philosojihy  taught  ]>y  such 
llres  as  his  and  Mr.  Grigg's.  Did'ut  I  drum 
Well,  though  ' 

Mr.  Grigg  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
ftrcngth  of  memory.  One  of  his  fcatd  at  thl«t 
time,  was  to  learn  the  name  of  every  book  in 
the  etore,  its  price,  and  the  place  where  to 
And  it,  so  that  he  wae  alile,at  onoe,  to  lay 
hie  hand  upon  ft  when  called  for.  It  waa 
that  ho  oomaienecd  hic  clorkahip.  la  a  firw 
dayi,  thb  readiiMae  and  aptneM  Mgan  to  ex- 
cite the  jealotuy  of  an  older  clerk,  lince  de- 
ceased, who  waa  nominally  aboTe  thn  last 
comer  ;  and  hi*  own  omnl;iti<>n  was  chafed  at 
a  !>uperioritv  in  po.^itiou  in  tiie  cstabll'-huu  nt 
of  thottc  wiio  wlti'  inferior  to  him  in  fHct. 
To  avoid  thfse  unj'b'asant  ffelinK!*.  Mr  War- 
ner proj)'>fid  a  jiiurney  to  Vir^iiiiii.  f»r  Ihe  ] 
purposi-  of  settling  the  affairs  uf  a  firm  in  that  | 
guU',  with  which  hia  bouse  was  connected, 
aad  which  had  been  diaaolTed  bj  the  death  of  | 
one  of  the  partnen.  Tkia  eommleaion  Mr. 
Oriag  gladly  aadertook.  How  sueceaaftilly  he  t 
■aiftimed  thic  daty,  •jtrj  dnty  belonging  to 
llMacfwoalUaK  whSebvaalobo  tha  businees 
of  bia  lUM*  baai  ahown  bj  lha  taatimony  left 
by  Mr.  wamar,  on  hia  death,  a  few  years 
after.  A  lenioraBdnm  waa  found  attached  to 
hia  will,  which  contained  a  b-gacy  more  valua- 
ble than  gold — a  Ifgacy  nf  golden  o^nnion. 
Taking  into  view,  the  posfiibility  of  hin  bujii- 
nc"«  boing  continued  after  his  death,  he 
thinks  '•  one  or  two  young  men  in  whom  con- 
fidence can  be  reposed"  might  bo  found  to 
take  charge  of  it.  and  adds,  "  I  consider  John 
Oricg  aa  poaaeaatng  a  j>tcuUar  talent  for  the 
hoekaelUlIC  baalaeas.  I'try  indu»lriout,  and 
flrom  three  yeaia  obaervatlon,  (the  time  be 
baa  been  emploTed  tai  my  bnalnesa.)  I  hare 
Ikwad  notbina  in  hia  eonanct  to  raise  a  doubt 
In  07  mind  or  hia  possessing  correct  princi- 
plr>>."  Praise  like  this  is  the  nobleat  of  re- 
wards, the  most  stirriug  of  incentives. 

The  t'.xvi  tit.  rj»  of  Mr.  Warner  could  not  do 
othcrwi.-f  tliriu  confide  to  one  in  whom  he 
expf  -.'«iH4'*och  high  coutldtnce,  and  so  ex- 
plicitly ].<  inted  out  as  hi.t  fiurci'i«!<or.  the  st  t- 
tleuicut  iif  the  afTalr.K  I'f  thi-  firm.  Nor  wai» 
thia  a  slight  undertaking.  The  businrs<<  of 
the  houae  bad  been  immense :  connected 
with  it  were  numerous  agenciea  and  branches, 
it  had  dealings  with  varioua  hotuea  at  the 
Bonih  and  Weat,  and  the  aettlanuni  of  it 
zandand  Invent  Joomeyioga  ttaaeaaary. 
During  oaa  of  thaaa  Joumeja,  an  Ineldant 
oecorred  wfaldl  !•  too  characteristic  of  the 
days  of  stafi  eoach  traveling,  and  of  the 
determined  energy  of  Mr.  Grigg's  character 
to  be  oniitti  d  He  wan  at  ChBrlcfiton.  It  was 
the  latti-r  print  of  Dpcnnber.  ISi.'i.  and  by 
Chri?ftma«  day  be  rautt  be  in  rtiiladolphia. 
lie  putbrd  fnrMard.  traveling  dav  and  night; 
at  Baltimore,  the  steamboat  which  usually 
connected,  was  found  to  bare  left  off  running, 
•ttd  the  travelera  were  forced  to  take  to  the 
■■U  eoach.  Bat  9nrj  aaal  wm  AiU  wImii 


Mr.  Grigg  arrived  ;  there  was  no  altornatlTe 
f"r  the  di'tormincd  traveler,  weary  and  eX^ 
cited  as  ho  wa<i  by  iocei>»ant  journeying  for 
seven  long  day and  Fleepb\<8  nighta,  but  tO 
ride  outside  with  the  driTcr.  The  day,  or 
rather  the  night,  waa  cold,  the  air  waa  full 
of  aleat,  tha  road  miry.  But  to  thadrlTar't 
aeat  ba  moonted,  and  pushed  on.  At  Bavn 
do  Grace  another  driver  took  the  rebUtWho 
waa  unacquainted  with  the  road ;  it  waa 
long  after  dark,  and  the  '  in^id.-;  "  ^\ho  be- 
gan to  be  tearful  of  their  neckH  as  tlir  coach 
plunged  and  tossed  in  the  mir<'.  ^t'-w  clam- 
orous for  putting  back  until  iiK  rnuij;.  But 
.Mr  Gri).'i:  was  d<t<Tuiiiied  tlinl  the  ftaijo 
should  go-a-head,  and  be  in  Philadelphia  by 
Christmas  day.  and  Ijesides.  they  carried  the 
mails,  and  a  public  conveyance  must  not  ba 
delayed  !  So  BO  procured  a  lantern,  and  gO» 
ing  before  the  coach,  piloted  the  travelan 
through  the  darkneaaand  Bire.  fbr  about  two 
milea.  Finally  moantinf  the  box  agaia.  ho 
took  tha  relna  into  fata  own  banda,  and  day- 
light saw  the  delighted  travelers.  arriTed  at 
Elkton.  and  well  on  their  way.  They  at  once 
udiniltcd  him  to  a  ."e.it  intidc.  upon  their 
kuevH.  And  •  iirly  on  Cliri>tuias  morning  Mr. 
Grigg  va$  ill  I'liihideli'bia. 

Ho  was  nuw  nueo  more  with<iut  fixed  oc- 
cupation, but  nit .  as  bef.iri'.  «  it  hi  iiit  111.  ;uis  ; 
above  all,  not  without  exjuTii'tire.  which  ia 
better  than  money.  He  bail  n'  t  only  Mivcd 
■something,  but  had  maatered  the  detaila  of  ft 
difflcuU  branch  of  boaSaeaa.  For  an  inatantp 
however,  Mr.  Grigg  aeana  to  have  been  no- 
determined  what  coarae  to  pnraae.  Conrera* 
tng  at  thia  thna  wHh  a  frinid,  Joaaph  Ondu 
ing,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  he  ezpulned  hia 
situation,  and  laid  before  bim  his  prospects. 
"Rely  on  yourself."  said  his  friend,  "you 
cannot  fail  to  .-ucn  i  il.  Y'm  will  yet  a.«ton- 
Ish  yourself  ami  tin-  l  o.,!;  tr  ade  of  the  whole 
country."  The  next  'lay  Mr  'iritrsr  hired  a 
store,  with  Indging  aitartments  back  of  it, 
and  c  inuu  iin-d  the  bualaaai of  bookaoOInc 

on  his  own  account. 

Thuft  prudently  and  carefully  did  he  got 
about  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  Uow 
brilliantly  it  haa  been  vwUled.  the  entiva 
book  trade  of  the  country  can  tcatUy.  Upon 
the  Muae  apot  where  he  began,  ifr.  Grigg 
conducted  bla  bnalnesa  with  ever  increaaing 
sueceaa  and  widening  range  of  operationa. 
The  genius  and  enterprise  of  its  head  per- 
vaded the  bonne,  and  all  its  op«>ration8  were 
conducted  with  that  unity  of  aim  and  effect, 
whieh  a  eommaiidiiig  mind  knows  how  to 
give  to  the  mo-t  multif,iri<  u -  lails.  and  to 
impress  up*'n  all  wlii>  conu'  within  its  range. 
Nor  was  the  intluenee  of  tbis  almost  military 
promptne<<s  and  efficiency  of  operation  cou» 
fined  to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Grigg  bccama 
noted  among  bis  brethren  for  hu  peculiar 
faculty.  A  nerrona  eaergy,  a  rapidity  of 
calenlatkm  and  laaolvtlon,  «  fmaptaaaa  !• 
aet.  mailnd  Ua  antiN  eovna. 

Tha  change  which  Mr.  Grigg  effected  ia 
the  book  trade  of  the  country,  has  been  do- 
scribed  as  nothing  lejss  than  a  revolution. 
Ci lii.-table,  the  famous  bookf^ellcr  of  Kdin- 
burgb.  Sir  Walter  Scott'.*  pnbli.^ber  and  part- 
ner, wa-t  fond  of  calling  him-^elf  the  "  No- 
polet.n  of  the  reiilm.H  of  print,"  a  crimpliiuent 
to  himself  hardly  ju.-titi-  d,  e»cept  by  the 
boldness,  bordering  on  ra.ohiiexii.  of  hix  ope- 
rationa. Ur.  Qrigg's  friends  had  bettor 
reason,  in  many  raapecta.  for  bestowing,  at 
thiiy  «fw  WMiiioia  in  the  hahlt  of  dowg, 
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boTicr  upon  him,  fbr  to  boldncM 
an<l  rnpiililj"  h>'  unit,  d  ct><>l  and  rWur  judg- 
nii  iit.  till'  miick  I'V  to  loi>k  a-kcad  bejorx  gO' 

Through  the  fioaaciaJ  temp^^tt  of  1S86  tnd 
1837,  Mr.  Origg  utocrcd  hi5  rMiir^i-  fufi  ly  and 
trnceessfully.  and  although  engaged  in  a  bufi- 
mss  of  Tast  extt^nt  during  the  whole  perilous 
flnanciat  period  from  1S33  to  1840.  wa#  among 
the  f«v  who  suffered  little  by  the  reruUlontt 
Vt  tlw  tlmM.  B«  was  Utfeijr  interested  in 
■toelcs  md  ofb«r  cpseiM  €f  property  mo«t 
llaMo  to  be  affeet«d.  But  h«  m«  fh>m  afar 
the  dangers  which  were  thrftmtng  the 
businr.-<'»  (if  \hc  rouutry.  nnd  his  quick  forc- 
Bi^XH  curly  aiitioi|.it.  il  thi-  im  vitablo  issue 
of  thr  niiiNjU.il  <-'iiit«  st  b<'twi-rii  tli«!  covem- 
in«?nt  nnd  tho  I'nlt'd  Statt--*  lJ:ink.  Ho 
pri>mjifly  touk  in'Ti-urcM  to  changf  liii  iti- 
Tt'r>tiueiiU  fri'tn  Mock  tr>  roal  •■flntc  and 
became  the  owhit  of  InTj^f  jvr<ipcrtirs  in  Mi.>. 
glssipp!  and  Illiuois,  tij»  w.  U  ns  in  I'hiladelphia. 
Wbeo  till'  ^li  'ek  of  the  ci  i.-i-'  c  ame,  hi*  foot 
Was  on  the  ground,  and.  he  8too<l  firm. 

Mr.  Orifg  has  not,  wo  thus  see,  entirely 
conOned  hinMlf  to  tha  Him  of  bl»  peonli&r 
fe«KriB«M.  Men  cf  wealfli  netw  Bbow  » truer 
public  spirit,  than  when  they  step  forward  to 
aid  with  hand  and  purso  •  yreat  paUio  an- 


,  terprise  in  Its  Infancy.  Pablic  work*,  »re, 
I  for  the  uio-t  part,  anything  but  i\ttraetiT« 
iuTestmcutj^.  at  Ihu  tulsot,  and  it  is  oftvnet 
I  a  case  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  svU-inlvD  <t  to 
invest  money  in  new  projects  rf  ilii-  kiai. 
;  Mr.  Origg  was  an  ewrly  siml  i>ri>ui|'t  friend 
■  and  large  subscriber  to  tlic  htw  k  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Kail-mad  a  work  of  the  aame 
inti'rest  and  impr^rtaiH  t<>  I'ennsylTaDlai 
a*  the  Erie  Rail-ruad  ii  to  ihf  State  of  New. 
Yorkp  and  (ho  national  value  of  all  th«M 
gn«t  vorks  oooneottDf  tbo  w>  boatd  wttk 
tli«  W<ft,  WMd  not  to  bo  iQl«ii«l  vftmm 
We  have  almady  ivferred  to  the  eireiidi* 
stances  under  which  Mr.  Grigg  was  induced 
to  invest  largely  in  real  estate.  Philadelphia 
is  indebted  to  liini  f'lr  nunn  rdus  t-U^'int 
dwellings  which  udorn  livr  I'vantifiil  htrrctl. 
15'  -ides  th«'  r^  al  i^l.iti'  inv.  st nuiil-'  in  Missia- 
>i|'}J.  In  is;!i'.,  ho  t  ni.  r>  d  .■.\ti'n>iv»!  tracts  of 
till-  i>i:hlic  hiud-i  in  tin-  i^an,;iituon  country, 
iilinoU.  of  which  he  has  iVum  time  to  time 
sold  Inrgc  portions.  In  hb  dealings  with  the 
numerous  purchasers  of  his  land,  .Mr.  Urigg'l 
uniform  fairness  and  liberaUty  have  made 
him  uniTcrsallj  popular,  an  esception  to  the 
general  role  M  to  non-resideat  Uad-owuera, 
who  OM  hf  aoauuuiihvoiilot  •!  tbo  Weat. 
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PoNTOTnr,  Miss.,  90(A  JUby.  1853. 
He.  £ditoRi~-1ii  common  with  the 
fmden  of  tbo  *'  Reviow,"  I  btTe  notfeed 

with  \ive]y  inrfrest,  the  controversy  which 
has  sprunc  up  in  relation  to  the  fact  ot  the 
oetobraied  Lafitte's  identity,  and  dlo  still 
more  important,  and  to  AmericaiM|  more 
interesling  fact,  of  his  participotion  in  the 
balllf  of  .Nt  w  ( )rl>':iii:<.  Tlu.s  is  ii  matter 
about  wbich  iltere  shuuld  be  no  rontiicC  vi 
history.  Laiitie  woa  there,  or  he  was  not 
tfaere>  Uiaiory  ahoold  aaeeit  either  the  one 
fact  or  the  odier  wifli  entire  certainty.  And 
wit!i')iji  prr naming  on  my  oun  pnrt  to  tlcter- 
mina  tlie  point  aflirmntivelv  or  negatively'.  I 
will  commonieate  tho  followiiif  iaeident, 
merely  aa  •  matterof  evidenoe  to  ^ve  emn- 
wiction  or  confinnatfon  to  the  opinions  of  | 
otli'Ts.  Tlie  fact  to  wliich  I  allui'.'  wa-:  rnm- 
muiiicoted  to  me  in  a  private  conversation, 
by  the  late  Robert  L.  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Colum- 
bia, TeooeMoe.  Here  a  question  may  be  sug- 
gested BB  to  who  was  Robert  L.  Cobb  7 
This  (question  can  I>c  very  oisily  nnd  f^atis 
foctortly  solved.  lit>bert  L.  Cobb,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  was  a  physician,  and  at 
the  time  of  tbo  bottle  of  New-Orleans,  was 
iorgeon  to  one  of  the  regiments  which  com- 
jios.-ii  rj-'ii'Tnl  r'dlirt'  *  brii.'ri'!e.    He  was 

ascientiiic,  skilfal,  and  meritorioua  gentle  ; 


man  in  that  department.  After  tlm  wnr  of 
181*2.  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
located  in  Cotarobia,  Teane««ee«  where  be 
died  some  years  since,  if  I  am  co  Tectly  in- 
formed. As  a  lawyer,  he  was  learned,  aMf», 
and  i;it'ti  d.  .iikI  tur  many  ycar^*  lit;  it;  r'\. 
tensive  and  lucrniive  practice;  while,  oa  a 
manof  iniegrity,  probity,  and  honor,  no  maa 
ever  stood  higher  in  that  intelligent  and 
pnWic  spirited  cominnnity.  But  to  the  in- 
l  i  Irt.t  —  it  i.-*  tlii^.  A  Mtiori  time  prfvinun  to 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  General  Coflee'e 
brieadc  Waaatationed  at  Fort  Adams,  which. 
I  tLink.  was  not  far  from  the  vicinitv  ot 
Baton  Ilonge,  in  Louisiana.  And  whilst 
there,  were  greatly  lie.Htituie  of  the  neces. 
sary  military  stores,  such  as  hats,  aboeSy 
blankets,  and  comi'ortable  clothing  of  every 
description.  Whilst  in  that  coriditron,  Gene> 
ral  CoflTee,*  from  some  source  or  other,  r»- 
I  <Avcd  infoniintii  n  that  one  or  more  of  La- 
litle's  "  warehouses"  had  been  di.vrovcred 
among  ilie  bayous  an  l  ;)a>^cs  in  die  bottom 
beyond  the  river  from  his  cnmp,  filled  with 
such  articles  as  he  needed  for  his  soldiers, 
(letieral  {'utrrp  ih  tct  tni'u-il  t!::ii  if  thi-«  intVir- 
umtioii  was  correct,  os  Latitte  was  then  an 
outlaw,  with  his  hand  agninst  all  natioBSif 
that  he  would  rifle  his  warehouses,  and  ap- 
propriate such  articles  as  he  needed  to  the 
us*' III"  his  tro<ijm.  For  the  porpose  <it"  as- 
ccitainiug  the  truth  of  this  inl'ormatioii. 
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General  Coffee  ordered  Captain  Gordon'a 
company  of  spies — a  celebrated  company— 
in  loavc  tho  cain|i  Q?  sciTf  tly  ns  [u\<>,*\hW,  mil 

£vtith  the  iodirtdoal,  wbo  brcu-dt  the  in 
maiiaa, agvida^tndatcert'iiri  truth  nr 
faUity  ofhia  atatemesls.  Thta  order  was 
given  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  Gordon'a 
niiDj^niiy  lefi  thp  camp  nboul  TifHin.  In  tlir 
course  of  soraeihiiig  near  two  hours  after 
wwdi,  Mj  aboat  9  di'dodi  in  the  afternoon, 
trnmeror  mtaaeoger  cane  from  General 
Jaeltfoo  to  General  Coffee  with  the  infor- 
matinti,  that  the  Briliith  had  eitlier  apprnre<i 
on  the  coast,  or  bad  landed,  or  bad  dnren  in 
the  eun-bcNtt  oa  the  liitnanppi ;  and  which, 
I  wul  not  pretend  to  atate  positively — my 
memory  not  serving  me  faithfully  here — that 
he  ».'\ir«  ct«'>i  an  attack  u{H'n  the  c  ity  hourly, 
an<i  that  he  mast  hasten  with  all  his  avail- 
able force  to  the  defence  of  New-Orleans. 
General  Coffee  immediately  recalled  Cior 
don's  spy  company,  pat  his  brieade  in  mo 
tion,  8n<i  hasceneil  Ui  (reneral  Jackson's  as- 
■Maoce.  Darinr  the  busy  scenes  that  fol- 
kiwedi  leading  a  life  of  constant  activity,  ex- 
citement, and  peril,  General  Coffee  soon  for- 
pr  i  all  about  the  ex|>edition  of  Gordon's 
lji:ci  ;ip(in  Lafitt*''.«  >^  irfljoiijics  until  it  was 
r<''  Kl<-')  to  iiiri  Miiiul  aherwards  iu  a  very  pc- 
culur  nuii  .'si;:nitkriin  manner.  General 
Coffee  had  not  been  thrown  with  Lafittc  ho- 
fore,  nordurinorthebattleof  the  eighth.  Htit 
llu'v  HM-t  at  a  li.ill  that  w;is  L^^'t'ti  I'V  tlie  citi 
tens  of  N«w  Urk-atistothe  officers  of  General 
Jackson's  armv  shortly  aAer  th©  battle  was 
©ver.  Coffee  did  not  arrive  at  the  hall  till 
U  e  and  most  of  the  officers  of  liig  bfiL'  kI*- 
had  prece  ied  liini,  and  v.frv  m.mdinq  ab«<ut 
ibe  rooms  when  he  arrived,  noticing  evcrv 
abject  of  interest  and  notoriety  which  pre- 
sented itself,  "  beautiful  women  and  briv. 
men,"  etc.,  etc.  Among  those  objects  of  in- 
t»-r--.t  ua-  tho  (  tli  hrated  Lafitte  —  the 
Biirratarian  pirate.  Mr.  Cobb  waa  aUnd- 
ias  bat  a  few  faac  from  Lafitte  whan  Gene- 
lal  Coffee  entered,  and  wimr^'icd  an  intro- 
duction which  occurred  bctwecu  tliem. 
When  Lnfittf  s  nanif  w:\ s  i-alli-.i,  Coffee  ira- 
tnMinidy  re  collecting  that  he  bad  been  as- 
st. at*  i  with  Laiitte'lifiaineiliaotiieway  or 
other,  in  endeavoring  to  recnll  the  cirmm- 
atances  to  his  mind  paused,  aud  exhibited  a 
p  •  1  il.  il  (if  l)(  >ii';it;on  in  his  manner.  This, 
Latitte.  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
sli^bta,  oMieed,  and  attriboting  Coffee's 
hesinrion  in  a  roi'Uf.n)f>n<'e  of  r<  <-rtgnizii]^ 
bim  aa  a  gciilicman  on  ai  cuunt  uf  his  previ- 
ous reputation,  immediately  drew  himself 

3 with  hayghiioeaa,  and  in  a  haatjr  maooer 
vaoced  a  Map  or  two,  and  exclaimed, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  "Lnfi!tc,  the  pi 
rate  !"  Coffee  immediately  discoveriutj  il>e 
error  he  had  committed,  advanced  to  Lofitie, 
and  taking  him  by  the  band,  apologized  for 
the  tardy  manner  in  iriiidi  he  raeognizcd 
the  intnKlucnioD,  aad  expfaitieddiecaiue  of 

hii  iiCiS^iattoQ. 

This  is  the  inctdent  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cobb.  a«  havinf  oocorrad  under  hia  own  ob- 
 lion.  Ha  nlnMd  it  te  im  ar 
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true,  and  T  beliere  bim  inoapaUe  of  teIBn|( 

a  falsehood  about  anything.    He  farther  in- 

f(jnned  me  tlmt  it  was  ri»  well  understood, 
nrcnrding  to  ht«  rtfcuUectton,  ibat  Lafitte  waa 
a  participant  in  the  battle  of  New-Orleana 
as  that  General  Jackaon  waa  there.  He  add* 
ed,  I  did  not  see  bin  in  the  battle,  nor 
did  I  sec  General  Jackton  in  the  baitlf,  but 
I  know  be  waatliere;  ao  1  know  that  Laftde 
thwe,  and  I  aaw  bim  efiorwanla." 
This  conversation  occurred  in  Colnmbia, 
Teniaesaee,  in  the  month  of  January,  1840. 
He.  mcircovfT,  pave  me  tlic  tirsiTiiititJii  of 
Latiiie's  pentun,  but  it  wtis  by  way  of  com- 

ftarison  to  a  gentleman  then  living  in  Co* 
umbia,  and  aa  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  as  to  Lafitte's  personal  appearance,  i« 
a^40Clated  with  that  individual,  the  dt'scrip. 
tion  of  Lofiue  migiit,  in  truth,  tuin  out  tu  be 
that  of  another  man  w<  rt-  I  to  attempt  iu 

I  have  thrown  off  thia  letter  hajtiily  and 
cradelv.  and  it  is  at  your  disposal  It  you 
lliitik  tlic  f.i'-ts,  rclativf,  worthy  of  puliiica. 
tion,  you  can  publish  it;  but  indtvuluaiiy,  I 
liave  no  wi«h  lo  appear  ia  print.  W  ry  re. 
•pedfnUy,  W.  U.  K. 


pRonaioii  roB  thk  rooa  ako  jtKvxnvtE. 

Though  we  will  not  undertake  to  say 
exactly  how  far  the  plan  propoaed  by  our 
correspondent  for  the  amelioratbn  of  the 
poor,  and  tha  praveotlott  of  erltna  nay  ba 
[irnrticable,  there  aan  be  tm  doubttbatfreat 
riHiiji  for  rffiirm  <  \;  "-  *n  the  sy3trn".8  of 
ainis-housea  and  huu:aca  uf  refuge  through* 
out  the  coontry.  Mr.  Veibake,  in  hia  abfo 
worli  upon  political  eeononqr,  after  revkw- 
ing  the  subject  of  pavperi$m  in  detail,  asd 
the  plans  lor  its  relief,  nrrives  at  very  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  wiih  our  correspondent. 
IndiBCfittitiate  relief  inereaaea  ibe  evilit  la 
inlCflded  to  remedy.  The  pauper  most  aup. 
port  himself  by  hia  Isbor.  If  this  lalior  bo 
without  otlier  consideration  than  mere  sup. 
port,  all  inoeaiive  to  exertion  ia  removed, 
and  aaoral  adeaneanent  prevented.  If  It  ba 
paid  for  at  the  full  prire$,1^  half  of  aocie^ 
will  be  in  r.o  small  dansrer  of  taking  to  the 
ahna-house,  and  the  state  will  become,  in 
the  event*  the  ^at  monopoliat  of  labor* 
The  aobject,  howoTer,  ia  fall  of  diflietiliiei^ 
and  has  baffled  philantbropy  in  eewy  age 
of  the  world. 


Naw-ORUlAiny  JiOfVH,  leffik 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  E*q. 

Knowing  the  desire  you  have  of  L-iving 
publicity  to  all  subjects  of  importance  to  our 
conntiy  and  ciiyi  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
anbmiilipg  to  year  eenaideratiim  ibe  plan  of 
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a  home  fiir  tb«  dMauta.  whirh  I  have  sub- 
miitea  tooor  dly  eOttBcil*  for  their  approval 
■  n.l  -Klopn.  n  ;  bv  wWch  I  ihink  it  has  been 
•bown  a  hair  million  dollart  will  he  saved  to 
this  city  onnualW,  it'it  i»  oitnblislied.  It  has 
been  alao  sh.iwo  ihat  in  Massachusetts  and 
New-York,  where  d«  ■lin»-house  and  house 
of  r.-tuijc  ev»«ein  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
the  last  ten  years,  by  ilie  expenditore  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  those  insiilulions,  the 
evil  (paaperitm)  which  they  were  "'ifoded 
to  alleviate  or  ceT»,  bu  wcreMed  28  and 
:in  |„  r  c  ont.  per  annum— thus  estnbhshin^ 
l..«\on.l  controversy  the  utier  u»clQ«ae«i  of 
thai  BVBtt'm.  . 

The  home,  here  proposed,  u  intended  to 
operate  upon  the  pride  and  interest  of  the 
,  nl^^  to  develop  and  cultivate 
wlintever  i;ood  qualities  may  remain  to  him, 
by  removing  every  possible  raiue  of  depra- 
dttion  from  hina,  causing  him  to  pay  in  full  tor 
all  the  privjlepes  he  may  enjoy  by  hi*  labor 
rendered  to  the  inflttMlim«  ooly  meWW 
io  his  possession. 

FLAW. 

Let  the  connrn  prnvidc  buildings,  worV, 
lOOnSt  4ctt.,  &c..  adauted  to  the  wanuof  the 
destituie,  fdimish  with  necessary  substantial 
furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  provisions,  tools, 
and  impleiuenls,  with  a  small  stock  of  raw 
material  to  commence  operatious nl*o.  il 
possible,  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  raise 
Mook  and  vegetaUee  for  eonaiiaipiion,* 


C^tkit  place  Home,  simply  HoMC. 

Here  let  it  be  kiiowii  that  eveiy  nun. 
woman,  and  child  over  ten  years  conld  at 

all  tinie«  procure  the  nli^olutc  nrr.-^  sri.-s  of 
life  for  their  labor,  by  simply  kntx;kitig  at  the 
door,  aoawerinif  questiuos  of  statistical  im- 
portance only,  their  answers  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  tho  applicant 

The  lihcrtv  of  the  innntes  to  bo  rrntricled 
only  wbiltt  they  are  indebted  to  the  Home, 
in  order  to  mcoio  it  ftom  Umo  by  imposi 
Uon« 

A  ririd  moral  deportment  must  be  re- 
quired from  all  the  inniaio?,  but  no  religions 
aoginas  should  be  iotrrHiucetl  orlorced  upon 
them  agninit  their  will,  foi  reasons  whii:h 
all  can  appremte  as  well  as  I  can  explain. 

Should  the  inmates  desire  to  remain  lon- 
ger than  is  neressnry  to  repay  the  insiitutiiin 
for  sU  the  privileges  received,  iliey  should 
bo  allowed  a  safe,  low,  butn^^r  unrrasmaU,- 
eompmnatioH  for  their  extra  labor,  to  be 
paid  in  cash  on  leaving,  or  at  aan  otlier 
times  as  may  bo  found  oontroniciit  aod  do- 
•irable. 

A  rigid  aeoomit  tnoat  be  kept  with  each 

*  The  Hon.  JameH  H.  Caldwell  has  iuforoied 
As  that  he  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  lU  prac- 
ticability, utility,  and  oeccMity,  that  he  would 

«lva30  acrai  of  land  to  the  cliy  m  or  near  Rou- 
fny  Ibr  its  use.  wksosvor  the  city  nmde  »utt- 
able  I  ppropriatJoaa  for  the  erection  of  tho  ne- 
cassary  huildinn.  This  Is  praetleal  benevo- 
lence of  die  hiRhest  order,  yet  only  such  as 
mif  ht  have  been  expectod  IVeiB  so  pure  a  phi- 
laaikfoplsl. 


and  all  of  the  inmates.  Also  a  correct  sta- 
tistical record  of  all  facts  important  to  be 
known,  together  with  a  register  of  the  con- 
dtiet  and  deportment  of  each  individaal ;  and 

in  addition,  a  strictly  honest  ndministratiou  ol 
the  tiuances  of  the  institution.  From  all 
tliese,  reliaUe  data  of  the  uiUny  of  t^odi  in- 
stitntiont  CBB  at  any  nine  be  oUaioed.  Cor- 
rect detailed  reporta  abonld  be  made  publie 
quarterly  to  the  world. 

A  resident  fiuj)erintendent  and  secretary 
•»re  tlie  only  officers  who  must  necesnarily 

.eceive  salaries,  a*  all  liic  foremen  and  un- 
der superintendenta  can  he  selected  from 

nniotiir  the  inmates,  and  be  allowed  a  small 

increased  couipfnsation  for  superior  merit. 

The  total  expense  td"  the  institution  ran  and 

should  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates,  also  a  small  excels  suf* 
ticieni  merely  to  extriid  its  influence  if  deem- 
ed necessary.  l)ut  uothing  beyond  that 
should  be  requin-d  from  it,  elef  it  mi^^ht  be 
come  a  money -making  coucem,  au<i  a  mono- 
poly of  associated  lalxir  of  the  most  odioon 
kind  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dcsipninj;  men. 

To  Kuard  aKaiuiit  sui  h  a  ronli»i,'en'-y.  the 
control  of  the  Home  uhould  be  piven  to  i  Iti 
zens  of  known  rcspectabUity,  benevolence, 
and  capability ;  to  be  elected  annually  bf 
the  b.-nr.ls  of  c-ouncil,  as  well  as  the  snper> 
iiiti'tuUnt  and  mtnuiissioners  of  the  New-OP- 
loans  Home  The  supei  intetidt-ni  should  be 
ex  officio  president  of  that  board,  and  have 
the  easting  vota  io  caae  of  a  tie. 

A  ^eneml  system  of  moral,  mechajucal* 
and  industrial  instruction  should  be  ineol- 
cated.  and  that  prominent  republit  an  a\i*)ii., 
"tbatosefol  labor  is  ennobling  tomjo,"  shoujU 
also  be  foreibly  impreaaod  upootbe  minda  of 
the  iutnates.  ... 

From  Hui  h  an  instituiiaiit  10  eatablished, 
the  most  strikin<;  roiiults  wbicb  may  be  IM* 
soaably  expected  are : 

Isc.  The  annihilatian  of  absolute  destitution, 
nnd  the  vast  amount  of  suflering  resnlting 
f  rom  it.  Ud.  A  dec  reoseofcrirae  produced  by 
desliiuli'jn  amounting  to  50  per  rent.,  in  the 
opinion  ot  iht-  author.  3d.  The  gradual  abo- 
litioB  of  alms  houses,  houses  of  refuge,  pri- 
son*, nud  ponitfuiiaries.  And  a  aavmg  of 
euoiuious  expenftcs  ottendingihnse  establisb- 


menis.    lih.  Additioual  .^lecuriiy  to  property, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  premiumu  on 
insurance.   Stb.  Additional  security  to  life, 
which  cannot  be  represented  bjf  mere  dollar* 
and  cents.    'Hb.  A  saving  of  much  of  the 
nmnrv  nnd  nroprriy  now  Ion  ibly  abstracted 
bv  larceny,  bu^'lary,  fraud.  &c. ;  as  iilso  inosi 
of  that  DOW  do^iroyedby  that  terrible  crime, 
arson.   7th.  A  further  saving  of  all  money 
now  abstracted  by  begjjHrs.   fith.  A  further 
saving  of  all  tiio  cxp«  n»<-s  of  watching,  arrest- 
ing, keeping,  and  convic  ting  this  class  ot  cri- 
ininals.   And,  »th,  A  moral  elevation  of  their 
character,  worth  more  than  the  total  c««st  of 
the  home.    lOih.  The  institution  wiB  relieve 
us  oftli.-i  cla*i>,  riii  1  p  iy  all  the  expense.  Tt 
is  of  universal  apoln  ation.    1  remain,  de.-ir 
sir,  your  moeb obliged  and  nbedii  iit  st-rx  ant, 

1     '  W.  E.  HuTCHiitoa. 


SpiTOKIAL  A»D  UTKEARV  DKPAKTMXNT. 


It  aJTnfuU  m  gmt  pleuu*  to  ranottuee 

the  fonnation  of  sacb  a  turietv  in  Woshing- 
ton  city,  under  ausjnrpn  which  nrr  likt  iv  to 
be  «ucce«»fu].  It  hu  always  l.ccn  our  de- 
■if*  to  M*  tlM  end  Meoinpltshed,  aod  we 
We  on  «ret7  proper  ooetnon  given  it  en- 

ronrafremrnL    At  aome  prrsr.ii.d  sacrificpa 
we  eodeavoreti  to  reach  Wa^liintrton  lo  tak*? 
put  itt  the  otpmizatinn,  a«  aoon  as  llic  rail 
«f  the  MarylMd  and  oiber  iOGieii«s  was 
made  public,  and  happily  succeeded. 
The  fir«t  prnjprt  of  a  national  a^riciikural 
oatiuu  was  introduced  by  Solon  Uobin- 
the  well  known  •gricnltonl  writer  aod 
r,  in  laitt  tod  %  raeetiiig  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure  was  held  at  the  Patent  Office, 
by  the  inviution  of  the  commisi^ion^'r,  Mr. 
EOewordl.  Jlr.  Bobiosoa  was  called  to  the 
dMir.eadJ.P.Gallneiid  JolniA.8initb.  „ 
•pponit.  .1  set^retane*.   Several  reaolutions  ^''ti<^fi.\  w»m, 

Honlrr,  Prno 


depertneiit  of  the  Ptient  OiBee.  They  may 
be  made  to  the  Smithtonfen  loitltDto  fortbe 

purpose,  and  the  Nuinnal  Apricultural  So- 
ciety  be  aiuched  to  ihe  sime  important  in- 
stitotion,  u  leeonmeiided  by  us  several 
years  ago.    We  believe  in  diie  shape  the 

rof-asure  ia  soon  to  be  brought  ioto  CoBgren 
by  General  Rusk,  of  Tox^s.  nnd  that  the 
small  sum  which  is  asked  wiU  meet  with  no 
objectioD. 

TIio  late  mc'ctins:  nt  Wasbingloil  wia  tf. 
tendeil  by  jair  from  eleren  or  twelve 
auies.  The  mostdisliugui^hed  a-riruliural 
?«sotleiDen  were  prMeot^among  others,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  Boo.  T.  J.  Eoik, 
Hon.  8.  A.  Douglas,  GuvenKW  Steele^  of 
New-Hampshire,  ii-  .&c 


OFFJCAR*  Cjr  TUA  CO.VViHTIOM  : 


Manhnll  K.  WiUxr,  Mm. 


were  aJnpn-rl,  nnd  nfti  rwrtr.Is  a  constitution 
was  framed,  which  we  now  have  before  us,  re- 
•entUhigin  many  of  it*  feeiHVes  the  present 
coonitution  of  the  society.  Altfge  Bomber 
of  rL'tuIem''n  from  all  paru  of  the  United 
Sutes  were  nonunated  opon  the  coioaut* 


Cbu.  It.  CaJvort.  MA 
<]m>.  W.  .Mwmilh.  FT.  H. 
JuhaA,Tkl«elf.-u(<iinn,  Vs. 


?**^'^ 
J.I>.I)Mjr,  WlT^ 

S^.-f  1^  rift, 

Wm.  K.  hiatf,  U.  I. 

J.  V.  H.  Bam,  U. 
J.  A.Wai4M-,«bak 


The  feviTil  of  thin  tuefel  project  (1850) 
should  be  hailed  by  every  true  friend  "f  n?n 
coltureintbe  Union.  In  intlut-infr  unity  iM^i.- 
tion,  it  wdl  develop  great  results.  For  il»e  first 
ti»  the  ogtieultiird  intereau  will,  as  they 
should,  be  consolidated.  It  will  he  done' 
tnn.  without  tbe  objr-ittf.nable  feature  of  an      j,,^  ^ 

agricohur.]  department  of  government.  The  |  ^gr'icult.nil  rc-cple-our  habits  and  "taVe*; 
oeeessity  for  such  a  department  will  be  su-  "'"c  mor»l,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease 
P^reeded  bj  n  nntfonal  agrieulmnl  iociet y  *"*^*'*   ^"^  contains  every 

S.C., .  ...i.,v.  ,h™„sh  .h..«..      I  Wisia'.ssf'^Lti.rtiiif 


"  The  occasion  wbu  h  has  called  us  together 
is  of  a  most  important  character*  for  illiaa 
for  lU  object  the  advaneeneot  of  an  art 
coeval  wUb  the  edatenee  of  the  human 

race— an  an  whi.-h  bas  su.-t.n'nr,!  nil  pnint 
cenerations,  from  whicli  wc  ilerive  our  daily 
i'  -o<l  and  iiur  rlothing.  and  which  icdeatioed 
through  fattire  agea  to  yield  austcnanrft  to 
the  myriad  milliona  who  are  to  come  alter 
us— an  art,  ton,  which  lies  ai  the  very  (oun 
dation  of  indivuliiftl  and  national  wealth  and 
prosj  erity  —  which  employs  eighieen  mil. 
hons  of  our  popiilauon.aad  oearfv  four-fifUis 
of  the  capital  of  dna  fair  land.   \Ve  arc  an 


societies,  mn  be  tnade  the  great  centre  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  It  can  embody  nnd 
eoadeoae  the  reports  of  eonstitnent  societies 


frntperritp  nn.l  torrid  Iotu-«"  W,.  iinve  ra- 
pital  and  population  suHicjeni  to  develop 
our  vast  resources.  Ameriean  genius  is 
ade<|uate  lo  any  UDdertakiog,  and  with  a 


publishing'  iliem  in  serial  volumes.  It.  will 
be  always  conipletely  informed  oftbeocri 
enltoral  naoveuients  in  every  part  of  ilie 
eaoMij.andpesaeMedofiisautislice.  The 
vxpensea  incurred  may  be  aude  np  from 
three  sources — r-ontrihntioi],  of  individual 
aembers.  contributions  from  -t.ui-  .<i.«:ieiieB, 
and  special  approprialiona  from  government. 
These  last  maj  be  better  applied  m  this 


I 


iiv  i,iiiti  .if  labor,  and  proper  govern- 
ueaial  aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
agriculture  may  not  maiDtain  a  saceessroi 
coraoetition  with  that  of  any  other  country 
io  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  The 
r>r..rr.'.s4  of  nrrnniltnr.'  in  iIk-  I'imi,  ,i  Stares 
has  been  cumparatively  jsiow  ;  but  I  rejoice 
that  n  new  era  has  c(immeiifed--llf8l  ihe 
pofHi  seed  which  was  ftlaoted  by  ihe  Father 
ol  his  Country,  and  wnirh  hss  been  watered 
by  tljonsands  of  olheremir.rnt  a^-rl.  Dimri-^is, 


waj,  than  ae  M  preMnt  to  the  agncnltural  |  are  to  fealiie  Ihe  bright  viwoos  which  aid- 
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mated  ihcir  ljopci«.  Much  of  tliis  pmgres^  is 
tbe  re»uU  of  individual  enterprise,  aud  the 
labors  of  tlie  Bgricuhural  piCM,  but  the 
mninspring  htts  been  roluDtarv  Bsaociatioii — 
Uic  p<iwer  whioh  bat  achievea  auch  wonders 
IB  lilt  siH'ial,  politicBl,  and  rtH„'i<)Un  wmld.  in 
our  diij.  Thefke  Viave  opeoed  the  way  for 
dlia  coTiTention.  IndiaidSnl  CDterprise  can 
accnmplisli  maeh,  but  associaied  eflbrts 
iQucU  more,  aod  we  meet  to  avail  oaraelves 
of  its  iiiiu'liiy  uiilucDce.  At  nu  ptri<«)  in  the 
history  of  our  cuantry  has*  tlifrt-  \icfa  auch 
•n  assembly  rollectud  for  tiie  jmrjKia*  of 
con>^ideriDg  those  objects  fur  wbicb  we  are 
brought  together,  aiul  there  has  been  no  op 
portuiilty  wl)i<  h  i.s  »o  Livnriilile  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  fanner.    Fermit  tne,  again, 

Sentleinen,  to  tender  you  my  tlMiikt  fiw  tbe 
istinctioii  ^ou  have  conferred  upaa  me,  and 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  oturaeliberations 
I  m  iy,  witli  your  p«raiiMion,  pwtidpat*  in 
jour  debates." 

COMXITTEe  on  COSSTITITTIO?*. 

Tbe  Goansittee  was  finalfy  appointed,  con- 
iMatgdt  Meaara.  Holkhan^  «a  Mar\'iaDd ; 
Douglas,  Illinois  ;  J.  A.  King,  New-Vork ; 
Mallon,  Kentucky ;  Duwson,  Georgia ; 
Frcnco,  Massachusetts ;  Steele,  New- 
Bampaliiie;  Thurston,  Jtbode  laland;  Hub- 
bard, Connectiettt;  Btevena,  Vermont ; 

FKvvii,  r.  i)ii-.ylvariia  ;  C.ilvt  rt.  Mnrjland  ; 
Caiiijibi  U,  OLiu  ;  ll.mcut  k,  Nt  w  Jersey  ; 
CttUan,  Di-strict  of  Columbia;  Q.  W.  1'. 
Costis,  Virginia;  Burgwyn,  North  Caro- 
lina; Taylor,  Alabama;  De  Bow,  Lonisi- 
ana  ;  Spencer,  Indiana  ;  Bell,  Tennessee  ; 
Weston,  Wisconein;  Pickhard,  Maine; 
John  MrLane,  CalifonjAi  SemwD,  Midu- 
gan;  Bnak,  Tesaa. 

I       COHtTllUf  JOM. 
■  • 

iS^'e.  1.— >Tlie  name  of  this  asaodation 
shall  be  "Tbe  United  State*  Agricoltaml 


Sec.  ^ 


-The  socirtj  ehnll  ronsi^t  of  all 
an<'h  jx-r^ns  as  shall  Mgnify  to  any  uihc^r 
of  the  society  a  wish  to  become  a  member, 
■nd  who  ahaii  jwjr  two  doUara  to  tbe  trea 
rarer  of  the  aoewty,  and  a  like  anm  aBnnally 
thi  TiMft'.T  ;  of  dflogntes  from  the  slate  agn- 
ctiltural  »oc-i(;Ues  in  the  states  and  tcrri- 
toiriM  and  District  of  Columbia,  who  may 
bft  appoiDted  to  attend  tbe  anaoal  and  other 
needoga  of  ^e  aoeiety,  and  wbo  aball  pay 
the  like  fiiin,  ami  ;il-o  of  hinh  honorary 
members  as  tbe  society  um  seem  tit  to 
eleel.  Bacb  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  joumoi  or  publication  of  aaid  ao- 
eiety, containing  an  aeeoooref  its  proceed- 
inp.«,  mill  .-iurh  ndtlitional  inatti  r  is  t  iirill  he 
deemed  worthy  of  publicution,  free  from  any 
•xpenae  except  poatagc.  Twenty  five  doi- 
lara  abaU  entnle  one  to  tbe  piirilege  of  life 
memberahip  and  •aeinplbiD  flmn  any  anna* 
•1  a*»s»»io»- 


orricEKS. 

Ste.  3.->Tbe  offioera  of  tbk  aocieigr  aball 
be  a  Prmtdent;  a  Viee-Pn^nit.  frtm  each 

J  statr  nti<l  It  rritory  ia  tlx'  I'liion,  ami  (r>>m 
J  the  l)isLrkt  of  Culiitiibva,  a  Tfi-itburtr,  a 
('Mrr>-pondiug    .■^lorciarj',    a  Recording 
.  Secretarr,  and  a  Board  of  Agricoltare,  to 
'  ecnaiat  of  three  raenben  from  eaeb  atata, 
I  tfrritory,  an. I  ihf  District  of  Columt'ii,  to 
j  be  appt>iuud  by  the  Executive  Committee 
,  of  the  societies  of  snch  states,  territoriea, 
die.,  and  where  there  be  no  ancb  alsto  ao. 
eteliet,  to  be  appi)iuted  by  tbe  Bxecntive 
( 'miiiiiitl  e  I  if  till.-'  sorifty.    The  President 
of  the  i,ui  u  ly  ahaU  be  t'X  ojficio,  a  tncmher 
and  TresideDt  of  tlila  boud  and  of  the  RX' 
ectttive  Committee. 

DUTIES  nr  orFICF.KS. 

The  President  t>hall  have  a  general  super* 
intendence  of  all  the  atlairs  of  the  socieij. 
In  caae  of  hia  death  or  inability  tn  discbarge 
tbe  (hnetiona  of  tbts  oftice,  tiie  Board  of 
Acrrirultun-  sliiill  r^cli  rt  a  Vice  Pre^/uicni  to 
act  m  his  stead,  and  clothed  with  the  s  ime 
power,  and  shall  perform  tbe  aameduiit  s  hs 
tbe  Preaident  until  tbe  aenfe  anaaal  elM> 
!  tion. 

I     Viee-Prcsi(Icn's  —'lt  shall  be  tl  rir  duty 
j  to  advance  nil  the  objects  of  tlit:  a»a>c»t.iiition 
I  in  their  several  districta;  to  explain  to  agri- 
!  coltariata  tbe  character  and  objects  of  uiift 
I  aaaodation,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  tbeir  co- 
I  openfiun  iiDi]  support  ■,  ti>  wnteh  the  advance 
of  practical  agrictilture,  and  to  moke  known 
tbe  reatilta  oT  the  aame,  by  report  or  oih«r- 
wise,  front  year  to  year. 

Bsard  of  AgHemHre  —Jt  sbaB  be  the 
dutv  of  tills  Ricirvl  to  wuteh  llu*  intcri  stji  of 
agriculiurf,  as  tbcy  are  or  may  be  a  tier  ted 
by  the  legislatkm  «f  tbe  country*  and  t» 
inake  ancb  reporta,  memnriab,  and  iecoin> 
mendatioDa  as  may  adranee  tbe  eatiae  of 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  oiiil  iliiTu  e  agri- 
cultural knowledge  ;  tu  exauitue,  aud,  when 
I  nfce-SBorv,  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
eatabbal^m^  agricnltoral  acooob,  coUegca, 
and  model  farms;  to  aet  forth  the  adran* 

t.ii;<-s  iifjicri.  ultiiral  and  ;,'i-oli>^'i«'il  Mirv._\s, 
uiid  lu  i»how  the  iiuportauce  ut  tiic  vipphca- 
tion  of  srience  to  agriculture  ;  to  represent 
ttiroagb  tbeir  rrpoits  the  xdatioB  of  our 
agriculture  to  that  of  (breifn  conntriea,  and 

to  endeavor  to  olitnin  inforiiiation  fri^ra  liUch 
countries  ;  to  point  out  the  advantage  uf 
introducing  any  new  tt^plea,  aeeda,  and 
planta;  to  obtain,  ao  ftr  na  nraetieeble,  n&> 
nnal  atatiatieal  remrBa  of  tbe  condition  of 
acrii  ulmr*'  throughout  the  iliff  rent  states- 
all  which  infbrmatkm  shall  be  published  by 
said  aode^fMid  form  part  of  ila  tvume* 
tiona. 

The  Exgfntiv*  Committtt  thai!  tmnaact 

til'-  L'.  iifra!  Iiu>illi'yv-  uf  tlif  >iiri''ty  ;  it  .-Ii'ill 

consist  ut  hve  peiKona,  who  shall  designate 
the  time  and  plaee  for  axhibiliona,  regntntn 
tbe  ekpeudttnrea,  and  take  anch  aoperviaoiy 
diarge  of  tbe  busioesa  of  tho  aoeiety  aa  wmj 
beat  pianola  it»  iuienata.  This  body  ahal 
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elect  it*  owa  cburtun. 
•iiall  constitute  a  qaorum. 

2VlMjNr^.— Tm  Tkeasorer  shall  kern  an 
aeeoant  of  all  moneya.  and  tball  par  billa 
only  after  they  have  been  atidited  dj  the 
CorT<  s|)<«ti<!ii»t;  aad  Ilecordinc  Secretaries, 
anJ  a  nM!tnlH.r  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  coantcmfped  by  tbe  PreaiJent  of  the 
Society  or  the  Chamaan  of  th»  Kxaentive 
Committee. 

C'irr<<p  ituiirig  Sfrretary — The  dnty  of 
tbis  oSli.  .  r  shall  tw  to  rorresiMind  with  pcr- 
•ODs  iiiirrt •^tl•.i  in  ngncalture  ;  at  each  stated 
meeting  he  sball  read  raeb  portiona  of  bia 
•orreipondcDce  at  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest :  and  it  shall  be  hi-*  tlutv  to  oarrv  out 
and  advocate  the  views  of  tht-  lioard  of  Agri 
eakimk  fai  obtaioinf ,  arranging,  and  pablish- 
iaf  aay  information  they  may  deaire  to  kaTc 
laid  beifbire      a^caltaral  commnnitr. 

Th'  Rpcyrdtn^  SeeretMty  ahall  lii  i  p  ii 
rec(>rd  uf  tbe  miuatea  of  tbe  tocieiy,  and  uf 
hi  Bscealivv  Gonmittee. 

S»e.  4. — Tbe  atinaal  meednga  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  hchi  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  firsit  Wedne-  I  ty  nf  February  in 
each  year,  when  all  the  otijci*r«  ol  the  society 
for  too  enaaine  year,  ahall  be  elected  by 
ballot.  Tbe  Ksecntive  Committee,  bow- 
erer,  shall  be  competent,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Rociety,  to  appoint  occasional 
meetiaga  to  be  held  at  other  pointa.  Fifteen 
MMtoi  ahall  coaalitBte  a  qmnm  fer  hwii- 
oeaa. 

Sec.  5. — This  coostitntion  rany  be  altered 
at  any  annual  meetini,'  by  a  vote  of  two- 
tbirds  an  attendance,  provided  not  lea*  than 

orricKB*  or  tnb  tociirr— 1699-3. 

PrmidftU—'SUT:^]>:x]\  r.  Wild.-r,  Mnss. 

Viet-Fr*»ukiit$ — Jizckicl  Howf,  Maine  ; 
Oeorfo  W.  Meanith,  New-H.nu|>.l,ir.- : 
Henry  Stevena,  Barnet,  Vt. ;  B.  V.  French* 
liass. ;  Jonah  Chapin,  R.  I. ;  8.  D.  Hubbard, 
Coon.;  Ht-nry  W  il'u  r,  N.  Y. ;  TliomoK 
Uaacork.  N.  J. ;  Frciirn  k  Wattf,  IVnn. : 
Poler  F.  Cau»ey,  Del.,  \V.  D.  Bowie,  M.l ; 
Ocwge  U  .  r.  Castia,  Va. ;  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
N.  C. ;  Thomas  Wither»po<m,  X.  C. ;  Thos. 
fiCoeka.  Ga.;  R.  Jones,  Ala  ;  Alex.  H 
Begens,  Maas. ;  A.  U.  Uoman,  La.;  F. 
Kinsman,  Ohio ;  U.  Mallory,  Ky. ;  Dr.  J. 
Shelby,  Tenn. ;  John  L.  Robinson,  Indiana; 
8.  A.  Doogias,  IlL  ;  David  Ii.  Atchinson, 
Missouri ;  T.  B.  Flournoy,  Ark.  ;  JuuicsL. 
CongaTf  Mi«:h. ;  Dr.  6iinm<ms  Baker,  Flur 
ida:  T.  A.  Jlosk.  T.-xa» ;  W.  F.  Coolbau-h. 
lovra;  Jamca  D-  Doty,  Wis.;  Lilbom  W. 
Bo(rp»,  Cat;  J.  F.  Callan.  l)i*irict  of  Co- 
lanibia  .  S.  M.  Unird,  New  Mi-xiro;  Alex 
Atider  Ramaay,  Minnesota  ;  .Ini^cph  Lane. 
OrfVMi;  Joaeph  L.  Hayes,  rtnli. 

hsrrutiec  Committee. — C.  B.  Calvert, 
M.  I) .  Maryland ;  J.  A.  Kiag,  N.  York ;  Dr. 
A  L  Elwyn,  P.  nn. :  W.  B. Mo««m  Vil|. ; 
J.  D.  Weston,  Wisconsin. 

Retarding  ti0eMlmrf.^B,.C.Wt3lkm, 

Trrasnrfr — Williim  Seldca, 

Cor.  ikcretiuy.—Duuel  Lea. 


We  trust  tliat  all  persona  in  tbe  coantry, 
ftiendly  to  tliiit  society,  will  addicaa  Dr.  Lee, 
at  Washington,  a  gentleman  long  known  to 
the  agnoaltuziata  from  his  connection  with 
the  •' Genesee  Fanner, '  publishe<l  in  New- 
York,  as  also  with  tin-  Georpa  Cultivator, 
of  more  recent  date.  Ue  ia  an  able  and  in- 
telligent geutle■Ml^  nd  haa  been  an  active 
mover  in  the  present  oi^niaation.  We 
sbaU  also  be  happy  to  receive  contributions 
upon  the  subjrt  t  ourselvcK,  and  shall  nlways 
aua  to  make  the  Review  one  of  the  organa 
of  thb  M  «r  an  odmr  fiwt  indiHlrial  mva- 
meots. 

After  the  adjonmment  of  tbe  Convention 
the  Executive  Committee  had  a  iiK  i  tini:,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proeoedinea,  together  with  an  ab 
straet  of  the  agricultuml  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  furnijihed  through  the  eour- 
t>-Hy  and  et^Ii^,'lltened  puhlir  Bpirit  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  tbe  intelJigettt  bead  ot  tbe  oensoa 


•OMB  BDITOBUI.  HOTM. 

A  bill  haa  paaaed  one  of  the  houses  of 
Congress,  appropriating  $75,0CK)  towards 
removing  tbe  obatmctkma  at  ibo  month  of 

tlie  MiMiiftkippi.  This  is  a  measure  of  ob- 
vious iutercAt  to  the  whole  country,  and  has 
been  recommeoded  10  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment for  aanj  youa,  Tbe  comnuttae 
of  the  Kew-Orieaaa  Chamber  of  Commeree 
are  now  in  Wn.sliiugton  pressing  the  matter. 
Mr.  Souy,  who  has  hail  charge  of  the  bill, 
haa  been  energetic  and  t>Iei-ple<^8  from  tlu* 
beginaiag.  anlgeet  of  a  Navy  Yard  at 
New-Orwana  eontnraeato  attraet  attention ; 
and  it  happ<  n<  d  to  us  tn  he  preticnt  when 
a  committee  ot'  uur  citixeus.  in  strong  and 
U'eumiug  terms,  presented  the  anlject  to 
the  aolifie  of  the  Fnaident,  and  leceivod 
(him  Mm  a  promise  of  attention.  The  8«- 
cretary  of  \\  nr,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  the  whole 
l.oui^tiaua  dvlegntion  were  present,  endors- 
ing and  advocatini;,  a.-<  gOOd  cfcjtiMH  ttld 
legislataEs  they  should,  themwunw. 

The  tax  of  •3,500,000  for  rail-rood  nor- 
poses  bnj*  been  voted  by  the  property  iiol 
ders  of  New-Orleans  by  an  uverwheliuing 
and  afanoat  nnpreeedeoted  majority.  Waa 
ever  rrvolntion  so  extraoidbtiv  effected  '~ 


w)  short  a  time  7  and  was  ever  hone  brighter 
lor  tlie  future  of  any  c  if y  ?  We  reiract 
everything  we  have  ever  said  ni^uiiint  the 
enter|>riso  of  NfW  QrlwWB  ItH  ritizrns 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  With  the  will, 
and  the  finanrtal  means,  tbe  rail  roads  to 
Xashville,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Trinity  in  Texas,  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  facta.  Abready  wa  hoar  tfw  whiatlaof 
the  locomotive. 

A  bill  has  lately  pnssed  the  United  States 
HoUM-  of  Hepref entativt'^  donating  to  the 
old  states  I5u,000  acres  of  land  to  each 
congressional  district,  and  to  the  n<  w  states 
amounts  varj-ing  from  one  to  two  millions  of 
aeiea  for  rau-rood  piupoaes,  &c.  Tbia  wftl 
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b»«gl««taid  to  the  «tate«  of  Louisiana  nn<l  '  will  order  the  new  editkm.  Wc  hare  biOI 

UiMtt«ip|>l  in  their  pretcnt  enu?rpri«e»,  as  j  ^  few  complete  sets,  in  12  volumes,  of  thn 
w«»  »•  to  dM  other  ttatM  of  the  8<mth-weit  |  ^  ^j^^ 

Har  l  ii[...n  tin    !»rrl9  of  this  bill  coniee  an- i  t.  u    ».  i.^ 


otli'  r  tn.iitMr.  Uosk  in  the  Senate,  appropn- 
Btiin:  a  brottdth  of  sixty  miles  of  InJi'i  ti-r  the 
eontttnictioo  of  a  ro«a  to  the  Pacific,  tt  rwi 
mting  on  the  Miaaunm  not  north  of  Menj 
phia,  and  crowinp  at  El  Paso.    A  provision 
18  made  in  the  bill  for  a  Mi'souri  branch,  j 
This  l?ill  iir  n  $imilarone,  or  Mr.  \Vliilu-  y'»,  i 
it  M  thought  will  p«M  during  the  present 
CongKM.   The  time  hu  certainly  OOOM  for 
action,  and  wc  nuhesiutingly  give  our  sup- 
port to  either.    After  venrs  of  probatiuQ  and 
heTCttlean  labor.  Mr.  Whitney  frill  yet  life 
Id  Me  echieriKl  hi*  greetidee. 

If enraean  Hunt,  of  Tene,  k  now  at  the 
North  <ip^':nniiing  a  eninpnny  for  the  con- 
itruction  t»t  the  Centrul  Rail  road  frotn 
Oalvcdton  to  Red  River ;  a  work  emin.  ntly 
Aeeemne  the  attmli'm  of  the  people  ot  that 
•tete.  We  cannot  kam  if  any  action  is  be- 
iag  taken  under  the  chuter  mm  the  Sabise 
to  the  Triuity. 

^MYAKBStB  HISTORr  OF  LOITISIAIf  A* 

We  hav»!  had  the  pleaaore  of  pcrosmg 
4oiue  of  the  sheeu  of  the  wrcond  volarae  of 
this  work,  which  is"  h  i--  \i\u  >u  the  du  uru  nt- 
lately  obtained  from  ripain,  and  furnishes  the  i 


w«  can  supply  the  hadt  anmbera  to  aak* 
ap  set^i  when  deaind,  and  will  hava  them 

!.nuiiil  al  low  rt»t''.%.  Kvrr\'  ?yb«i»Tibeir 
should  presenre  and  bind  his  numbers. 


LATi  raaucATiom. 

1.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Bortholl 
(Itoige  Siebuhr  ;  widi  E«sa>  s  on  his 
(vharacter  and  Influence.  By  the  Cherar 
liar  fionaen,  and  Pioreaaora  Brandaa  and 
LoebelL  Harper  &  Brothen  Mew- 
York.  J.C.MoigaayMew-Orlaana.  Pi». 
56X 

The  preaeat  pDbKeation  is  mainly  a  traD»- 

huinri  fri'in  rv  lifiTe  Onrman  work,  enlilled 
"  L<  beiteiiachrichlcn  ubcr  liariiinld  Georga 
Nebuhr,"  which  was  writt-  ii  .  Li-  ilv  hy 
Madame  Heaaler,  the  eister  la  inw  ot  tina 
diaira^iahM)  aehobr  and  h»»loriopr«pher. 
Thnse  who  rnnnot  read  the  «r»i;inn1  will  find 
here  a  store  of  rich  and  valuable  uifurma- 
tion,  such  as  the  memoirs  of  few  men  sop- 
ply,  upon  snbjecU  of  tlie  hjgh«  *t  pracliaU 
utility  and  importaoca.  The  life  of  »ueh  • 
mm  n'*  ts-.is  Niebuhr,  could  not  be  oihei- 

  _  „     ,  Wise  ihiin  iiiterf  siiiit?  to  all  who  love  to  con- 

fir«t1ra¥"a"nTrehnb!e  h'^istoi^^  hu.Danity  in  its  highf-f  stntc  of 

dominion  in  Louiiiana.   In  our  next  number  \  development,  and  under  aspt  cts  m  which  it 


we  shall  discuss  the  volume  at  large,  and 
make  some  !ii"st  itit«  ri-sfini:  cxtrai  is.  A 
aeoae  of  justice  lu  Mr.  Gayarre  compels  us 
to  make  one  or  two  notes  here,  however, 
upon  an  article  which  Lately  appeared  ht  the 
Literary  Messenger,  at  Kiehmond.  The 
first  munusrri|itsi  li  t  lined  from  France  w-  n- 
a  compilation  by  Mr.  Magne,  and  were  pur- 
chaseaby  Gov'  .Mnuton  for  $1,000,  at  the 
rtn  onmicndalion  of  Mr.  Oayarre.  On  the 
tiaiiK-  recommendation  and  application,  and 
bv  UiL-  cx'Ttiiii  of  {"TMfMial  inrtuencr,  tl 


ia  exlul»l«d  to  evoeUeot  advantage. 

The  Inrf^'T  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  np 
with  letters  written  by  the  subjiTl  of  the 
biography,  only  so  much  text  bt-iiit»  inlded 
as  was  found  necessary  to  auilo  iheae  into 
one  complete  and  perfectly  intelligible  whoksw 
*'  The  aim  of  the  work,"  say*  Madame 
Ilensler,  '*  is  simply  biographical :  to  com- 
mutiioate  whatever  can  ihr"W  lii.'!it  upon  his 

tNiebuhr'sl  natural  capacities  ami  dtsposiiioQ^ 
lis  mental  development,  his  studies,  his 
mAe  ofthotii^ht,  bis  views  of  life,  the  state  of 


legislature  was  induced  to  copy  the  Spanish  ;  art  ami  literature  ;  his  relntio«isas  a  citizen, 
papcn.  We  desire  that  Mr.  Gayarre  should  i  a  friend,  ond  a  member  oi  iho  dum.  stic  <  ir- 
have  the  merit  to  which  he  is  emmently  en- 1  cie;  bislarxe  and  profound  M  mpaitites;  bia 
titled,  and  which  in  the  Bichmond  axticle  he  I  keen  sense  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  hia 

'  Tpal  fur  jij^itjee  and  truth  ;  and,  noi  less,  bis 
t'.iuhs  ami  w  eaknessett ;  for  th(*»c,  too,  neither 


not  reoeitra. 


!»E\V  KOltlON  or  THK  RKVIEW. 

We  beg  oar  fiicnda  to  send  on  their  or- 
ders for  the  cendeatad  editiDo  ef  the  Re- 
view, the  prospectus  of  whieb  eppeaie  in 

another  column.  It  will  be  pnhH?hfd  in  tho 
time  indicated,  and  we  arc  incurrin  ,'  Vw^^v 
expense  in  the  confidencu  that  our  eilurtii 
^  neat  with  a  hheral  snpport.  The  work 
laiU  be  valual  >Ie  in  every  seetion  of  dw  He* 
puhlic,  nnd  will  Ijc  a  clirap  addition  lo  the 
standard  hbraries  of  every  citizen.  We 


oiii^hi  iiiT  ru'i  ih'd  to  l>i'  !:to-*''d  ovrr.  ' 

Only  about  haU  of  the  letters  given  in  the 
'*  Lebeosoaebrichten*'  have  been  tr.-fns1e> 
led,  and  presented  lo  us  in  this  volume, 
none  of  tnose  written  on  learned  subjecte 
being  inserted. 

•i.  Cusmot:  A  Pkflch  of  a  riivsicnl  De- 
scnpti'in  dl'th'.-  Univerb**.  Hv  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.  Vul.  IV.  'New-York* 
Harper  4;  Brothers.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.   Pp.  230. 

AlexDi  7  Von  HnmbcMt  ia  well  known 
amon|>  the  reading  eommnaity  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguishn)  scholsra  of  die  prcsett 

Hi*  Criiimi)-*  han  hern  fct-ived  by  th© 


trust  tlwt  all  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not ,  scientific  world  with  the  highest  commenda- 
yuti  lid  or  obtiined  die  back  annben  [  lien,  for  ita  completeaeat,  accnre^,,  jbA 


.  ij  i^cd  by  Google 
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^wil^^estod  virwi  of  tht  topics  on  which  I 
It  treat*.  The  Universe,  in  iu  physical  as-  ' 
pwts,  is  the  grand  subject  which  here  tnea^fr, 
[.on  ot'oneof  the  mont  noted  of  m  ir-ntlfw 
travelers.  Huiabuldt  ia  now  more  than 
eiftuqr  jetn  of  age.  yet  hi*  mental  power* 
noiAta  a*  vi^roua  as  ever.  Whatever 
topic  be  treats,  he  pours  upon  it  from  the 


w£b»miad 


aoodof 


rioJi  5 to: 
UahL 

The  tWBslation  from  ihe  original  0*rman 
b  «xeeuu?d  bv  E.  C.  Otte  and  B.  H  Pom!. 
at  wat  tliat  of  the  former  voluioea  of  the  Com- 
mot,  ittuad  by  the  Harpen, 

3.  The  Liff  ari  t  TT«r/.  ->  o  f  Rolrrt  Burm. 
Edited  t>y  Robert  Cljambcra.  VoL  II. 
Harper  ft  Brothers :  New-Yorlu  -ITew- 
Orieans:  J.  C.  Muri-nn.    Pp.  317. 

Others  have  written  metnoirii  of  the 
*•  «wf  »T  ityfi  of  nature,"  but  none  u]iriri  ilji- 

Clta  here  fo!lAwe  i.  The  works  and  life  are 
er0  intennitijjlL-il  in  sucli  a  way.  that  ihf 
one  ii  ijiiilc  a  cotriiilfinviit  of  iln  l  in-r. 
The  poem*  are  driven  >n  ehrunolugical  order, 
Ibe  eircamstaaceff  under  which  they  were 
written  being  fully  detailed,  in  close  con- 
— etba,  in  the  acrompanyini;  life  and  letters 
of  the  poet.  In  t4iis  way.  th--  Itifctury  l»nih  itf 
the  port  and  of  the  inan  is  carried  oa  aim- 
uluneously.  tb«  oatwani  end  die  Inwanl 
beii^  blended,  iO  m  to  form  a  complete  re- 
preseotatieft.  Kach  part  throws  a  light 
tip^i'i  thi'  otih-r.  with. Hit  wlii.-b  would 
be  deiititute  <>t  half  of  iu  life  and  interesL 

The  preceding  Tolame  eoaimeiwee  with 
the  biru)  »f  ibe  poet ;  two  more  are  yet  to 
appiHir  before  the  asaigued  limit  of  the  whole 
w  .rk  will  ]iivr  been  reached.  Tii'"  work, 
we  ihiak,  wili  be  receiveti  with  favor  by  ilie 
reading  public,  especially  by  snch  as  admire 
Xhe  etiaplicity  of  Buras'  atyle  of  writing,  and 
in  adherence  to  the  natural  and  unaflvcti'd 
in  compojiti  !  r^dtne  nl"  his  !vri<-s  cjiinot 
he  Mrpaased  in  tli«  Kngltsh  Ungoage. 


condaet  aB  die  opefations  of  printjaf ,  [ 
work,  stereo^Uig  and  binding,  in  a  Bty\m 
nito^ethcr  eqnal  to  any  thing  at  the  North, 
and  upon  terms  «  nnally  nriv;ititMi;i-oin.  Thu 
works  which  th<'y  Ikivc  alrcaily  issued  are 
Pickett's  History  oi'  Ai  ihaui-j,  Mackey's 
Lexicon  of  Free  Mnsonry,  Wellington's 
Summer  in  Europe,  Simms  Golden  Chria^ 
mas,  Mr».  Giliij.ui  s  J«(>uthern  Matrun, 
Simms'  Wigwdtu  uud  CaLiu,  2  vuls.,  etc. 
The  three  last  constitute  the  opening  nam' 
bfrs  of  a  series  entitled  Popular  Southern 
Bo,)k%,  wbiefa  it  k  intended  to  continue  at 
brief  intervals,  in  IkiuiIsuiik'  st\  k',  atui  .it  low 
prices.  Me6«rs.  Waik<;r  ft  Co.  are  also  the 
publishers  of  the  Southern  Ciuartorly  Re- 
view, the  Charleston  Medical  Joamal,  the 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  SchooU 
l<-Ilow  periodicals,  wlii-  li  have  i;,iim-d  a  large 
L  ircnlatiou  among  us.    We  can  only  giTe  a 


ygwe  a 
poMiea- 


brief  iiociea  sow,  of  «nw  of  their 

1.  Mackey's  I^xUon  of  Fr«e  Masonry. 
Tills  !■<  u  trcmiii  filitinn,  greatly  ftil:iri;>'d 
and  iinproTud.  It  embra<  r.<  n  tnll  hi^-ti-ry  of 
the  order,  definilinn  of  iu  trrmt,  ntes  and 
mysteries,  etc..  etc.  Dr.  Mackey  is  Grand 
t»ccretary,  and  Lecturer  of  the  Grand 
L'ld'^f  of  Sooth  C:irr>li!ia,  ^^'•<T''tary  (lencml 
ot'  the  Supreme  Council  tor  the  South,  with 
several  other  D.  G.,  U.  P.'s,  be.,  whichf 
not  being  of  the  initiated,  we  ciinnot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  Suc-li  a  work  baa 
Iiitherto  bi  ^n  unknown  in  the  langunce. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  nttention  of  tiM 
Older  everywhere. 

2.  Keeohteli'int  (if  a  S)iithfrn  Matron. 
By  Caroliue  Uilm  iri.  A  h.  aittirul  j.torv  of 
sdiuhem  life  and  manii(T<i,  whii  li  has  \\n<\ 
pripujarity  for  many  yeart,  and  which  iosct 
nothing  of  interest  oy  time. 

3.  Th£  Golden  Chrhtmns.  By  Fimms, 
A  lively  and  spirited  tale,  m  tliu  hi  st  stylo 
of  the  author. 

4.  2' he  Wigicam  and  the  Cabin;  or 
Teles  of  the  (Smth.    First  and  second  Wt 


•OirraXKff  TtrBLTCATIOffi. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish, 
4b  Che  8oath,a  Lirm  pabheedoa  boase, 
•oinethlag  after  liie  (ashira  of  thoea  of  die 

ff  irji«*r  .*  .'in  !  th--  Appletons'  of  the  North, 
but  munly  deT<»ied  to  the  encouragement  of 
aoothem  authors,  and  ^e  disaenrination  of 
aaathera  hooks.  itbecooMa  as  taooaaider 
whether  this  is  not  at  least  as  iotpertuit  as 

the  rn'>v'-mriit-*  in  fivor  of  southern  i-nlus- 
trial  adTaacemeut  and  progress,  which  are 
every  where  waking  w>  our  paople  into  1 
Mtioa.  One  or  two  rstsnlisbmenta.  socb  as  | 
we  hsTe  aHo'led  to.  at  the  South,  wonld  1 

<  \\>t<-'\  l  unar  ago,  had  an  <  nli::Htcned 
appn-i-t^tiMa  ot  interest  beeu  aliowcd  to 
gov.  rn. 

The  imbKcatioD  boosci  to  which  we  refe^. 
is  diet  of  WaTker,  Riehants  ft  Co.,  of 
Charle«t'>n.  Tlit^^e  cntl'*'"'  "  hnve  taken 
extensive  i|aar(«.-rK,  wltich  are  to  be  still  fur- 
dier  improved  and  enlarged,  and  arc  prcpor- 
n§,  wixk  the  laoat  aztensire  laaebineiy,  (o 


ries.  ^V 


nave 


read  the  sketcb«v«  in  tlicisfl 


series  with  the  keenest  interest  and  rtlish, 
Tliey  d'  |iii  t  southern  hfe  with  a  free  and 
sktliul  hand  ;  end  the  pictores  of  every  dflj 
hfe  on  the  phintations  are  altogether  unit 
valed.  Here  wr  srr  th»*  n<«t,'rri,  the  liriver, 
the  overseer,  and  the  m:mter,  a«  tin  y  arv, 
and  l.o  ir  them  speak  in  their  own  lan^uagi*. 
There  is  no  straining  after  eflect.  Among 
the  very  finest  pieees«  we  wmiM  mention  the 
"  Laiy  Crow;"  "Lu«'as  dr'  Aylion."  and 
"GmyUng;  or  Murder  Will  Out."  There 
is  nothinf  in  sonthern  literature  which  sur- 
passes them  in  interest  and  in  inaht,  and 
they  ere  of  m  character  to  pat  Mr.  Simms 
in  that  [vH^u'iar  rule  Mtiio.'!;;  r!ie  very  first  of 
Aram,  an  wnli;r».  Though  a  ayulbern  WIJ- 
t'  r,  Mr.  Simms  is  perhaps  more  known  at 
the  North  than  at  home.  This  is  wrong,  and 
shoold  .be  coirect*d ;  and  la  order  to  assia^ 
we  intend  before  long  to  furnish  our  rend- 
ers a  brief  biography  of  the  man,  tojjether 
with  a  sketch  of  bis  literaqr  labon  m  Ai 
last  twenty  jeaM 
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tu  namejuL  oomjumm  of  the  vn> 

▼EBSITr  Of  LOVISIAirA. 

Tt  ?•  our  dt'sign  nt  all  times  to  notice  the 
promiueot  edacational  ioMitutions  throtxgb- 
oat  the  soathern  ■nd  wetten  aMM,  ud  we 
know  af  nooe  which  suttalB*  a  higher 
4^neter  than  the  medical  school  of  Lou- 
iilana.  The  catalogue  bt-lore  aa  gives  1  ^f^ 
aaatricnlanU  in  ld5l- 52,  and  the  wooti  «  ui 
whioh  w«  isMii  OD  iDodiar  page  giTev  a 
Wr  idea  efthe  grooadattd  bnUdiifs.  The 
retjnlnr  cntirBe  of  lecttirf  s  begins  nn  Mon- 
day, l'5th  November,  and  t©nninate» 
in  March,  1853.  More  than  l.riOO  names 
wn  now  apM  the  Ibt  of  n«tricu1aiitii»  and 
aaay  of  the  graduates  have  acqttirad  boBon.* ; 
hie  distinrtion  in  physic  and  sorsjery.  Tt  is 
no  small  indication  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nodical  prof«iiioa,  tbrooghool  the  eoaaury, 
In  the  institution  that  its  classoa  are  so  well 
STtoniinl,  u  contlloDce  wliirh  ilie  State  of 
Louisiana  has  reciprocated  by  a  most  liberai 
eitdowraeot,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  act  we 
aopj'  below* 

ABMiniSTBATOM  OF  THE  PRirEEMrT  OF 

LOOmAHA. 

ern  ii  vf  thf  S'd'c  I'f  Ijjuitiana. 

Ihm.  (o-.nicK  Er3Ti%  Chitf  JmUrn  cf 
th*  Supreme  Court. 

Bon,  A.  D.  CnoasNAK,  JHajror  of  the 
Cktlf<^  Ntv  Orleans, 

Hoo.  J.  Waiker. 
«•  liaiRwel  White, 

'  "   Judge  I.  T.  Preston, 

I.  Labatut.  M.  D., 
Levi  Pierce,  Esq., 
M .  M .  Cohen,  Ewi^ 

W.  C.  Micou,  E»q^ 
James  Hobb,  Esq. , 

Hon.  ThKODOBI  B.  M CCaUI^  AlBlMfellf 

tf  ike  Umveniif. 

MEDTCAT.  FACULTY. 

James  Jo.nes,  M.  D..  Profeaaior  of  (he 
Tfttiorfand  Praelice  of  Medici  nf. 

Warsm  droEl,  M.  PntfisMor  of 
Surgery. 

J.  L.  RiooLBi  li.  D.,  Fnfimt9^  of 

CfumUiry. 

A.  H.  CcNAs.  M.  PtqfggMorof  Ob- 
$feiriet,  and  of  tk*  HiiitfW  Women 
and  Children. 

A.J.  \VKDDBE8inui«  H.  D.,  Pnfutor 
of  Anaiomjf. 

Odsta vus  A.  NoTT,  M.  D.,  Pin^emrof 
Materia  Mediea  and  Therapetttiet. 

T]|j03(48  Hi;i«T,  M.  D.,  Frofettor  of 
FkfftttH^  and  PtUkUogf, 


TRK  AT)TAN'rEMlE;»T  OF 


"  Sccnotf  1.  Be  it  enacUd  hf  tlu  Senmtt  and 
Houae  of  Rtprttnt0tiv€M  of  tkt  State  •/  Ijon. 
isimt^  im  tienermf  Jetemiig  courtmtd.  That 
the  turn  of  tweuty*ffretheMaad  dollart  be  aad 
the  seats  is  hara^  aiipreprlaisd  tut  Uie  p«r» 
ehase  of— fat  Aaattesieal  pra^anMiaes,  l||o» 
trativs  of  huo»n  and  eompanltve  anatomy  ami 
nntttomical  paintiiio.  plates  and  drawiDtr*. 
^iir;*ical  pri?pitrutif>n*,  i)lus(ra(iv<>  of  disen.-'c, 

iii>lruni'iits.  3d.  SlediL-al  preparntioii-.  i||u»- 
Irn'ivp  ut  ilisc!)Wi«,  and  iiiedirat  pnimtuir^.  plntrs 
aiiJ  drf>wiinr<!.  'Jlli.  »'Jt>slPtrif prrp^r.-ktioHs, 
itiu«trative  uj'  tlic  rnencr  of  oS«iciric».  aod 
pahitingt,  plates  ami  i)r;in-iii<,'»,  iMii^trative  of 
diteaiea  of  womfln  aod  childrea  oih.  Phvuio- 
loj^icat  preparatlona  aad  apparatiw,  iFlt»(rai>vo 
of  ihn  •ei*iice  of  ph3r*loloffy.  6th  Pr«pi«ra- 
tioos  illw»traitvo  of  leaer&l  and  special  Pa- 
Ibelcn^t  paintiaft,  platas  and  drawiof*.  7tbc 
Phanaaaaatieal  appvatat  and  preparatUMMu 
ilhMtratHre  of  Matwia  Jledlee,  eao  aiiaeral 
and  boiaaical  preparatleas.  Sib.  Cbenrieal  aad 
pbilo«opl)icnt  npparalna,  illtMtrative  of  the  sci- 
ence ot  elieujisiry,  J"or  live  oae  of  the  Medical 


All  the  ebfeels  eontem^ted  in  this  Act 

win  have  been  carririT  nnt  nnd  fnlfiUed  by 
the  commr-nroTU(  tit  of  the  eu&uing  session  of 
the  school  in  November.  To  the  agent  of 
die  ataie.  Dr.  Wedderitora,  aided  hy  hie 
colleagae,  Dr.  CetMs,  the  lacnlly  and  tho 
public  arc  imidi  ir,.]f  btef^  for  the  prompt, 
fait^Aii,  aixl  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
dii^arged  the  leepooaihle  dntlee  eaalgaed 
them.  ThecoDagebaabeenlbateiedhytbo 
libornl  acts  of  sacrpssire  lefn^latorcs,  and  its 
o.*ffu!nens  han  been  exteRdtd  by  infUpiona 
appropriations  to  reuder  cooiplete  in  every 
departaent  of  OMdiidne  iho  i 
lo  facilitate  inetraetion  in  < 
experinjeiital  science. 

The  &Iu»eam  of  Anatomy  is  v«-ry  exten- 
eivfr,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pieparatkma 
are  worite  of  the  most  eeiaadfi^  artiaee 
in  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  Human 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  there  nrc — Ipt. 
An  entire  collection  of  nwecular  prepara- 
tiootb  from  the  Acodtinj  of  Anatomy  at 
Flocenee.  They  represent  more  than  3S0 
separate  ilissi^t-tions.  iAl.  T'nibt  rt'.'  r<>Ilectioi% 
representing  the  tuicroseopic  anauimy  of  ibe 
tissoes.  3d.  Auzuus'  valuable  cabinet  o£ 
HiMMtt  and  Cbmpaiativo  i^mmy.  4tli. 
A  complete  cabinet  of  bomao  bones,  and  an 
adtmrabb?  eol!ection  in  compamtire  Oste- 
ology. 5th.  Freparationa  in  wax— exhi« 
biting  exquisite  akiil  ia  nrl|  and  knewbdgn 
ia  ukmMt  leptaaantinf  the  anaioaif  eC 
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the  nervou  and  vueular  tyi*  I    The  college  ■ITaflda  oppertaaldes  to  the 

tcnift,  and  of  every  organ  io  the  hum&D  bndy.  itudent  uoAvpMtecl,  we  bf'.ievc,  by  any 
The  Palholngical  departfii"n»  is  enrii-hi^d  by  '  r>;liiT  in^timtion  in  the  worM.    The  Act 


a  very  Urge  colleclioa  ul'  models  t'roin  Eng- 
luul  mhI  PniKe,  wbicb  repreeeet  diMeiea 
ef  the  eje,  tnd  diteeies  of  the  lUn.  There 

i*  aUo  a  grrji  number  of  spccimena  of  the 
urinary  and  biiiary  rn!rnn,  mnny  of  which 
were  ubtaiited  from  Dupuytreii  a  Muaeum 
«t  Pkrie,  end  mmoy,  veiy  vilueble.  froai  the 
College  of  Surgeowit  Loidoii.  The  feet  are 
contributjon?!  from  amongit  ourselves.  The 
models  of  Ute  dii«*aea  of  the  akin  were 
made  by  Mr.  Toevne,  of  Oay  i  Hospital, 
London.  They  are  perfect,  eiid  each  die* 
etie  cenbe  studi''d  with  their  aid,  as  well 
MM  in  namre,  Nl«  '  r  mu^etira  in  the 
world  nittiMins  the»c  models  excrpt  iliat  of 
Guy's  Hospital  Beeidee  the  negnilkeal 
eoUeetioDe  porchaaed  in  Eorope,  the  mu- 
sf'um  rontain^  ntimi  r  ui^  nnifnmical  prepara- 
tions, made  by  uieuibers  ot  llie  faculty,  and 
others  presented  by  their  scientific  brethren. 
The  Pathological  eolleetion  of  bonee  ie 
excelleetf  and  was  obtaini-d  chiefly  thmugb 
thf  UHor^  of  rht'  rii-u!ty.  The  specimens  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  are  numerous  and 
ialeieatiog.     Every  dny  ihi^  depnrtmeat » 


which  esublishcd  the  University  uf  Loo* 
ieiaeei  gave  the  Fioreeaoie  of  the  Medical 
Depaitineot  the  u«e  of  the  Charitj  Hoepiial 

as  a  8cho<il  of  practical  instruciion  ;  and  it  is 
during  the  aesaion  nf  the  school  therpfore  in 
charge  of  the  professors.  There  are  about 
lOOOcaiee  aaaaNj  in  die  waide  of  the  Chanty 
HospitaL  TheprofeMore  visit  every  mom* 

ing,  b#»t\veen  ^  anrl  TO  nVln^k,  tin-  Medical, 
Surgi<  al,  .-irul  Obstetrical  wards.  Hence  a 
wide  tieltl  ui  open  for  the  practical  study  of 
dieeaaet  and  their  aeieatifie  treatment. 
Mrmbera  of  the  cfauaea  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment have  graiuilous  and  free  admis- 
sion to  the  words  of  the  Hospital ;  thej 
axe  aleo  permitted  in  attend  poet-motten 
enaminatione^  whieb  an  laeonipanbly 
greater  in  number  here  thnn  in  any  orher 
school  in  America  or  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
eUewheru,  a  class  seldom  sees  an  aotopsy 
except  during  a  lecture.  Attendance  on 
cases  of  labor  in  the  Obstetrical  ward  ie 
provided  by  the  Frof'-s'-nr  nf  Obsiftric*, 
frum  among  the  candidoies  fur  graduation. 
The  Pmfeeeor  of  Surgery  pcrfimna  all 


rendered  more  useful  by  additions  derived  i  nperationa  and  dretiinge  hi  pfCeeoce  of  the 
from  the  enlightened  t'riendi  of  the  Inatitu  |  students,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital, 
tioo.  '  Le''tnr»'9  art*  delivered  on  Wcdnesdtiy  .xttA 

We  extr-ict  the  following  in  regard  to  Cliwi-  '  •'•""rday  of  every  week,  on  U.nicai  Medi- 
CAt  Instbuction,  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Adaiiaiairitera  of  the  Cbarlty  Heapital. 

T*»  tit  Hm.  Stmate  and  f/oute  of  Rtpre. 

nfnlirtirn  of  Ikt  Statf  of  Luat$iaita  : 

"  It       appear  froai  the  acQeeipenyiagdocii- 
HMttt  that,  la  the  jrMr.** 

The  nutnUnr  of  patlcotf  admitted  wan. . . .  1^.476 
Do.  do.  di'charjfed  wo*.. .  ITi  9i-n 
Do.         do.       diwl   l,t?J-l 

**This  lastitatioa.  the  Urgot  >ini.|>i(Rl  fur 
the  reeeptien  end  treatnicni  nf  pnti<>nis  in 
Ameriee.  preaanta  ma  adinirabl«  &*'ld  tor  tho 
etedy  diseate,  and  it  is  a  valuable  acqio»itioo 
lo  oar  medical  collesw,  the  prufessers  la  which 
are  aNoired  every  flwilitv  they  desire  durin;r 
the  eoerse  of  li'cliire>i     \V«  linv«i  ten  rc»idi'iit 


cine  and  Burgery,  andott  Speeial  Patbologio 
cal  Anatomy. 

tSCTDKIt. 

1.  The  rr^fi^=«or  of  Anntoniv  lectures  on 
fixv  Jnyx  <  r  cM-ry  w»'»'k  duriuj;  thf  fo^sUm. 
•J,  Tht  t'r<  f.  V  r  1  f  I'hvMolojty  and  Patholopy 
lectun  -  I'll  fiv.  ii  ly.  .if  vTrrr  wwk.  3  The 
l'r< '('■--<. 1-  if  111.'  'llii'.ry  iiiiil  I'rinticf  of 
Mrdicine  l<>clur»'(t  ttn  MX  U'lv .  f  ■  very  week. 
4  Th«' Pr"ff(i»»or  of  Surgery  Irrtnrcs  on  ^ix 
d.nyf  of  pv<Ty  wofk.  i.  The  l'rt't'<'s!ii>r  of  Ob- 
sti'triri  b'fturoi"  on  four  days  <<{  every  wrvk. 
6  The  TroA-Kiior  of  Materia  Medie«  aod 
Tbarapeuties  lectures  on  four  days  ef  evetj 
week.  1.  The  Professor  of  Chendstfyleetufca 
on  foor  deya  of  every  week.  To  aid  in  thalr 
rnursf!«  of  {ii«triiriion  the  pmrefsorii  have 
Rtttdonl*  in  (ho  liu»(iiiai,  who  nrc  furnished  j  4-vory  tlitnc  dcfUK-d  nrco*fiary  for  teaching 
l)iirir>l  iiiil  \o'\zinx,  Slid  lire  rfijiiirnt  t"  i  \f  i ute 
tli<»  uriliT«  oi  iho  vUi'in?  |ihy»)('i:iit«  mr- 
(rcjii*.  \V<>  »ciiiii"-  to  B-«.  ri,  ili  ii  liiii-i-  of 
tlii-m  w  lu<  retnaiii  tl)<  ir  lull  p'Tiinl 


the  Tar',i.:(-  liri\nch<'v  af  m»  'lii  jil  m-'k  ticc.  vii : 
1.  Clu  iiiir  .'l  :in<J  phllosiojiliiriil  miimi  ut  u of 
tn<)(l<  rii  J.  Si"  I'wn.  ii-.  i  '.' M;it' rm  ^Iedi» 

'ii  u\ '  \  f.ir-    VII  nu  \  r  In  iiiic  il  prt'Uuct-  fr-  iii  \'frr'  ii  and 
(JO  forth  with  a  hrtter  ~I..i  a  of  in-  irth  il  knnivl    '  l'"Iil.iill.  "f  l';iri-.  on  a  Vhitl  <.r  thr  (  '  IW-p''  t'f 

ed|f<>  and  expi^rieiice  than  any  young  phyticiaii*  |  I'ti^rmary.  <it  I'arii.  Surgical  iai>truut<'Ut3t, 
in  the  country."  1  from  t'barri^rc.  a  romplttf  »t  t.    4.  rainlings. 

The  numlier  of  medical  ceses  trented  duHni'  )>lnt<-».  mod«U.  drawin^K.  books,  and  speeial 
the  lest  year  in  the  Hospital  «•«  about  lu,  ao,  iippnnttuK.  The  faculty  cupply  olmoet  gra- 
aad  lha  aargieal  paileau  nnail^red  nearly  Uuituu«ly  (i  e.  at  a  lew  eoet  than  even  in 
tjsn.  1  Paris)  t'Uhieeta  for  dlMcettoa.  The  supply 
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always  rxceedt  thr  dmand  of  the  cluo.  But. 
•bore  all  these  atlTantagra,  from  lU  local 
position,  the  Medical  0<4lrfa  Of  LoobUna 
•Awda  to  ih«  •Indent  mMaa  and  opportMUtiw 
«f  aoqatrloK  tpftarawUmi  In  i«s«nl  to  tli« 
CMM*.  Mitvto  »ad  iNstmcDt  of  the  dtMOMo 
pMOllar  to  our  dimato.  which  h«  cannot 
obtain  In  any  northern,  Mmtheni  or  wcotorn 
|e  In  our  countrj. 


The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
lledietne  must  be— 1.  Twenqr-OM  yean  of 

afr,  of  mural  character,  and  must  havn 
fludicii  ine(ii<  in<?  thrt-e  years.  '2.  lie  mast 
have  aueuded  iwo  full  courses  of  lectures — 
ik0  hat  of  which  noat  havt  beim  in  tUa 
intdtiNioa.  3.  He  muat  wxin  m  Theaia  on 
a  mrdicil  sDhjfft,  ond  present  it  to  the 
Dean,  one  month  before  llic  close  of  the 
■e»sion.  4.  He  muat  be  examined  by  the 
Ibcalljr.  The  departnant  of  Pn«tic«l 
Aauomy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
fcator  of  Anatomy.  The  nxim  for  pn.  l  u  nl 
■aatoffijr  will  be  open  from  the  third  Monday 
in  Oetobar  to  dm  lit  of  ApiiL  Tbtdlaaeer 
ing  noma  an  open  daring  the  whole  day, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  10  r.  N. ;  it  ia  the  duty  of  the 
Demonstrdtor  tn  Ix?  constantly  in  aliemlanre 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  atudenu 
Jtwactiiig. 


t  an  fha  tanm.  aa  MdiUAad  In 
the  etrenlar  ernr.  Thoaaa  Haul,  Daaa  of  the 

Faculty. 

For  the  ticket  of  each  ProfeMor  ^15  (mi 

For  the  ticket  of  Pnetloal  Anstomj...  lo  (xi 

MatrfeuUiion  fees   6  00 

IHptomafees   90  00 

49>  Fees  for  tkkata  nanlwd  la  advanea. 

Bearding  for  ftadaata  li  aa  eheap  In  Mew> 
Orleani  aa  la  any  elhw  laiga  elty  Ib  tha 
ITnloo- 

ttniiluitteo  nf  all  recpcotnhio  «rhoo|a  Will  ha 
aJmittt  d  to  the  ciiiir<'f<  without  *-)iar|te. 

f^tu.l.-nt«  who  <l«>!«iri"  furl  her  information 
will  a<l'lr»*«*  thi'ini'«-lv« »  to  the  Dfun. 

DISEAaSS  OF  THE  CH\R1TY  HUSriTAL, 
iriW<OBI.IARa,  FOB  TBS  TKAB  18S1. 

We  annex  thn  f"no\»injj  itati'tU  im  ino- 
rantla  of  th«  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital 
dortag  luk  yaov.  aa  a  matter  of  gaaanl  fait«r- 
«t.  worthy  of  pvescrr.-xt I'm  The  student  of 
medicine  will  paroeiTO  thent  are  few  of  the 
*•  lUa  which  flarii  iabeir  to"  not  Inelndod  In  the 
catalogaoL   Total  BimriMt  of  eaieo,  l&iOS. 

laaiadlng  M  oef^roes. 

Abscess,  n.** :  .Vbxrps^-m.Tramnnr  «  ;  Ah«ors# 
parotid  Klnti-I  1  :  At»ri-k«  [.•i>.ii«,  1  ;  .IbfCf^s 
il»er.  4:  AniyiJdaliliii.  '2;  AnaMrrn.  30; 
Abortion,  fl  :  Ati-itcn.  ;  AHhritlit.  15  ; 
Apople-xy.lt*:  Albuminaria.  6  ;  Antpntation 
ar  tegrr,  4  ;  Amputation  of  leg.  2  ;  Amputa- 
McB  af  thigh.  2 ;  Amputation  of  arm.  1 :  Am. 
patatloB  of  toe,  1 ;  AmpatotloB  «f  fbot,  1 ; 


Amputation  of  haad.  1 ;  Age  (old)  1  ; 
Aneurism.  1 ;  Aneurism  abdominal  aorta.  1 ; 
Aneurlam  external  iliac  I  ;  Aniemla.  16} 
Aathma.  4 ;  Adcnttla.  1 ;  Aphonia.  S ;  Ameaor* 
rhea,  11 ;  Anehyleaia,  1 ;  Anmnroala.  8 ;  Aal 
molapaaa,  1;  Araehnilta.  8:  Aaphysla.  !{ 
Bfoaebftls.  190  ;  Bum.  24  :  Blepbarltla.  17  ; 
B!epharo-^onjunrH1r|tl^  14 ;  llulto-»ympa> 
th«  Ic.  6  :  t  iK.liira.  Axiatir  :i-22  :  rholora  mot- 
bu.«.  3  ;  Cholrra  iiifint  DIM  'J:  I'oiitu^ionH,  'i79  ; 
Csrriti-!.  8  :  Conjuiirtiviti'.  .'"  ;  ('.mjiinctiTO- 
li.  rntitis  1  :  Cal.irrlnM,  47  :  (.Imlniii"-  22; 
(*.iii-ti|tiitiiiii.  i<2  , 1'hilld.Tiii'*.  1  :  i';inli.'»ltrif».  1  ; 
Ciilict  pictoniini.  '2  :  CoHim  fiilioMi  17  :  Coll- 
ca  couTuliiiTa.  1  ;  Chill*.  ciiiif.'e.iivo  Con- 
featkm  of  brain.  IW  ;  ('i>n);>  :«ti<>n  of  liver,  1  ; 
ConeuMion  of  bmln.  3  ;  Chlorosis  .1  ;  Cirrhoaia 
of  liTiT.  1  ;  Cephnlitic  congi'-tion  1  ;  Cy^tltla, 
ft ;  Caneer.  12 ;  tiatamat,  3 ;  Cough,  hoop- 
lag.  2;  Caitaada.  IS;  OaBenm  affli»  1; 
Cariea.  8 ;  CouTuMona,  0 ;  ConTubitoaa.  prnt^ 
petal.  1  ;  Croup,  1 :  Oerehrltla.  6 ;  Oemata.  1 ; 
Diarrhea.  811  ;  I)ys.?nt('ry.  490  ;  nol.mty.402; 
Drlirinm  trcuienn.  H»8  ;  Dropny.  38  :  Di-af- 
no**,  1  lit  itit'titia.  H  ;  Dy»p«*pitla.  15;  Dys- 
nionorrhirii.  ;i ;  Uiiitht'i'is.  HrrofuU-ui.  1  ;  Dislo- 
cation of  thi^fh.  1:  KntcriilK.  M ;  Etcro 
coliti;*.  11  :  Kii.locarditix.  7  ;  Kpidiymilix.  1  ; 
Kii.l<'-p»Tii'ar(liii.'<,  2;  Kpil'  jX'y.  1- :  Kiiro- 
phaiiti«.  2  ;  Knlanr**uii'nt  of  tonsil*.  1  ;  En- 
largement of  apleen.  2  ;  Kryi'lpt  la.".  .'>!  :  Ery- 
sipelas gangn-noufi.  1  ;  Kntor:ilK'i.».  ^  ;  Kpis- 
tazia.  1 ;  Bxo«to»in.  1  ;  Ecthyma  -yphililica, 
9 :  Beiema.  11 :  Brythema.  1 ;  Bcchyraoata 
of  the  eye.  1 :  Ifrnmls,  4 :  Bruption  Teateuhur, 
1 ;  Elephant  hiasls.  1 ;  favaV;  Intermittent, 
6H71 ;  FcTi  r  pernletoiia  Int..  91 ;  Ferer.  re- 
mittent. 2366  ;  Fever,  malignant  remit.,  4  ; 
Fercr.  sun.  4  ;  Fen-r.  adynamic.  1  ;  Ferer, 
congestive.  R5  ;  Fever,  lyphun.  1301  ;  F.  vcr 
typhoi.l.  271  ;  Ft-vi-r.  i'piu-nnT:il.  62  ;  Ki-vor, 
bili  'ii-  SJ  ;  Ki  vor.  continuiHl.  I(l4  ;  Ft  Tcr, 
yi  ll'  w,  7  ;  Fi-vt  r.  alsriilc  1  ;  Frvi-r.  doni;ue, 
•2  ,  Kt  vcr.  soarlatinrv.  J  :  Kfvi  r.  piirrpi-ml.  1  ; 
l-  r.-ictur»»  of  Ivg.  2.> :  I'rar-turo  of  arm.  11; 
Kr;ictun»  of  fore  arm.  \> ;  Fracture  of  clariclc, 
27;  Fracture  of  skull.  7  ;  Fracture  of  anklea, 
1 ;  Fracture  of  condyles  of  f«-mur.  1  ;  Frae- 
tun  of  spina.  1 ;  Vractore  of  hip.  1 ;  Fracture 
ef  bead  of  femur.  S ;  Fi«etur«  of  thigh,  16  : 
Ftaotnn  of  metacarpal  hones.  2 ;  Fracture  of 
the  thumb.  2 ,  Fractura  of  maxllary  bone.  S ; 
Fracture  of  olieranon.  1  ;  Fracture  of  ribs.  2 ; 
Fracture  of  patella.  I  :  Fistula  in  auo.  12 ; 
FistuI  t  iH  riii.i  iiin.  1  ;  Fi!-tnlii  nrto  r«}:iiialis, 
1;  FiiriuK  iili,  ll» ;  (}ll^lIi(U.  ')i  ;  (ia.«itro- 
enteritiit,  36;  Oa.«tro-dudo»i<iU«.  1  ;  (i««tric 
tllKordrr.  11  ;  nrarrl.  2;  <!i>riorrhoa.  107; 
(Iniitraltrin.  -J  ;  (t.istro.Jyni.i.  1  ;  (innprcna, 
4;  UanpTona  of  lung-i.  4;  H«'p'it!ti<.  .M  ; 
Hemorrhoid".  28  ;  Hysteritls.  6  ;  IlyMrri.i.  15  ; 
Hydrops  articuli.  ;  lleniiphlegia.  4  ;  llpmia, 
9;  liysteralgia,  1;  linpmorThHpf.  7;  Heart, 
disease  of.  43;  llydrocele.  4  ;  llydro-cepha- 
Ins,  1  ;  llydnvthorax.  8 ;  Hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  1  :  iryd.trtro<i<  2;  Hemicrania,  24; 
llemeralopiK  "2  ;  Hypertrophy  of  llrer.  1  ; 
Herpes.  5  :  Hi  m.itmx-^U  1  ;  Hermnphrodite, 
1:  Injury  of  «i>inc  ft :  Injury  of  thigh,  with 
IroMTniioii  '1  -  ft  p:»rf«,  1  ;  Iiitrmpi-rance, 
44;  Iitflaiiirrcition  of  Inguinnl  ^rliind  2;  In- 
llammutiun  of  ^<■rotntn,  1  ;  Ih!«nnity.4  Iritis. 
3;  lleuK.  1  ;  Tmp<'li(fo.  2  ;  Impctij;"  <  o«rma- 
lodcM,  1;  Inanition  1:  Incontinence  of 
iirin.-  1  ;  Jaundice.  21  :  Keralitl*  22  ;  Kerato 
ij-Hi-  J  .  Kerato conjunctiriiiK.  13:  Laryngitis, 
3;  Leucorrhca.  Lumbago.  8:  Lupna 
syphUltlea,  3 ;  LuxatMa  of  sboalder,  T ; 
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tion  of  alna,  1 ;  Luxation  of  kne  e.  1  :  Lu»- 
tloD  of  cluT^cl".  1  ;  Luxatioo  of  Imm.  rus.  5; 
Luxation  vf  ihlkrh.  2  ;  Luxation  "f  :kstr:tgalui. 
1 ;  Luxation  of  bead  of  of>  hmori  on  dorsum 
of  ilium.  1  ;  Lcfra.  1 :  MeninKltl*.  7  ;  Mf-nin- 
g\t\»  cervbral  Dpinal,  ^  ;  Mrtritb.  &  ;  Melan- 
cholia. 8  ;  Mania,  10  ;  ^ania  a  potu,  16 ; 
Manfal  pM«rp«r»4. 1  ;  Monomania.  &  :  Mcuor- 
rlMwi*,  1 :    Mtavlea.  1 :    Metrwbagia.  1  : 

CEdcma.  46 :  GBdi  tna  f^lottidis.  2  .  Upthalmia, 
39  :  OtorrliKa.  1  :  OKtalfria.  1  :  Odontal^a,  1  : 
Oatcrt!^.  1:  Otitis.  1  :  <  )pI<>  i-aarconia,  1: 
Opacity  (  f  or.rtiisa.  3:  I'n  viii.inry.  102  :  I'ar- 
tunli  11.  2  :  I'l.  urMditii.i.  :  rMhl>in.  40*2. 
Phthi-i-  l,rir;i!;>;ia.  .'5  :  ri  iCfiitrt  ri  t j^Tcrslon 
©f.  1  :  IM.  uriti-  t,l  :  I'aiMnyliiii  17  I'iirenili*. 
It  I'aniljrkiM.  ;  I'arolitiv.  9 :  iTontatiH.  1: 
Phiilmflsia  d<)1«-ni«.  1  ;  Pni'mnnnla.  58  ;  Pn«»u- 
monia  tjrpbotd.  4 :  ri*  unv|>D«amooia.  9  : 
Pcri-pnc-uiuonia,  1 :  Pt  rirarditla.  $1  Para- 
jdsgia,  1 :  Pbyiaoaia.  1 :  Parapbytnosia.  2  : 
Prnrlttif  mlm.  1 :  Perltonltia.  4 :  Paritonltts 
MMrprraL  2  :  PertosUtb.  2 :  PljsUfBiiW.  18  : 
TulAonary  conffi'stiw,  1 :  PaortoMi^  4 :  Phleg- 
aioo.  4  :  Pfrtnau.1 :  Prurlgrn.  1  :  Uh«^in&ticm. 
858 :  BeleBltia.  1 :  Rct»ulion  of  urinr.  1 : 
eyphilij*.  401  :  Syphilldi  s.  1  :  SjnoTla,  6  : 
Scabirs,  4:  Siaticu.  3  :  Sprain.  U5  :  8trtcturo 
<<T  nr.  (lira.  14:  Sarcocel*-.  1:  Scald.  44: 
Smnili::v  1:  SplpiiitlH.  2:  Storaatltl.H.  1: 
gf.>  rmrii  rTbtpa.  1  :  Softening  of  f^pinal  rnrd. 
1  :  S  >ft<TiinK  of  brain.  3 :  Sunf^lroke.  25  : 
Suvi'Uration  of  parotid  ((land.  1  :  Suppr«>«<»ion 
c>(  urinr.  5  :  Scrofuln.  21  :  Scurry.  7  :  Surdi- 
tn^.  I  :  i<tapli>luinn.  I  :  Sulrido  by  laudanum. 
1  :  Tctaniu  idiopntlc  7  ;  TetMiiu  tmnnittlc. 
6  :  Tftaou*  Ut<<niliM.  1  :  Trimoi,  uucanlluni. 
S:  Tincft  Mpttia.  1:  Tabca  nMeniories,  3  : 
Toiuttttii.  T :  TortleoUf.  1:  Tumor.  4 :  Tumor. 
OTarium.  S :  Tttmor  ftbria  of  uppor  jaw.  i  : 
TwraoT  nallftfuuit  of  Ah!*.  1 :  Ti  tiiul*  iitiu.  2S  : 
triotT.  421  :  I'rtirnria.  2  :  I  tcrl  prolnpfu*.  7  : 
lJt«'ri  relrovfnijH,  1 :  t'nknown  diM:i!<ei«.  20: 
Yariula  ronflut-ni*.  3'> :  VariolDid.  3:  Vii(^initli». 
1 :  V»'rtij;o.  1  :  Wound,  im  lf^rd.  47:  Wound, 
laocriiicti.  28  :  \\  Mutul  t  nr.  i  :  Wound, 
peiu»U»tiii|{  i :  Wound,  guo-^ot,  15. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FJDUU  MBDZOAL  COLLBOX  01  PKNK- 
8YLVAMIA. 

8r««iMi«/ IBM-IS. 

The  Tbird  Annual  Sof.Mon  of  thl«  Iu»titu- 
tiuQ  will  coum«uc«  OD  the  13th  of  Suptuuber, 
18A2.  ind  oonUDM  fgor  nontlii  uiU  a  halt 

r*rri-Tr. 

Joacrii  S.  LoNGJiioat,  M.  D..  FrofaaMr  of 
Ob»tetilMr      DlMSMf  Of  Women  lad  Chfi> 

drcn. 

N.  R.  MotKi.rr.  M.  D.,  Profrcaor  of  Anatomy. 

AnaAHA.M  Livurt.  M.  P.  Profwsor  of 
Practice  of  Mfdioine. 

Dafto  J.  JoiiMKUK,  M.  D.,  Profcaaor  of 
C1i«iiiliiry  and  Toxicology. 

William  M.  Oeillt«LL,  H.  P  .  ProfcWOT  OC 
PbynioloKy  and  M«dle«l  Juri^prudenet. 

K.  C.  UotFF.  M.  D..  ProffMor  of  Surgery. 

EuLwooD  liaat  KT.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  M*> 
UriaMMllo*. 

rsKa, 

To  each  ProfcHwr  .....flO  00 

I  Practical  Anatomy   7  00 

'  Matriculation  f(«  (paid  oolj  OM*)   &  00 

I  «rji»ln»tif>n  fee     •Xi 

I     For  further  infornittliuu,  uj  ply  p*;rsuU2illy 

I  pAviu  J.  JolO!ln^.  M,  D., 

DMBOftho  Faculty. 
220  Arcb-«Ua«t. 

Brltnnnin  Ware. 

The  sulwcnbor  w'.uli!  rcupectfully  call  th« 
attention  of  ^olul^  rn   nicrchaiitii  to  itii-ir 
(ttock  of  thi'  nlKivc  «ar<-.  criu*i>JlnK  of  tfa-MJla. 
rnffeL>.po(8.  fugar  and  i^lop  bowU.  crwim  and 
molaiiS«>s  cupi^.  cai«toni.  banp<(.  candle«ticks. 
J  f^pittoun*.  pin  h<'r!».  ^p  xins.  Kc.  4;c  .  of  varied 
'  pattertu ;  belog  prrsuad*^  that  from  their 
I  long  expariekM  m  nmottfiMturiBg  Xbm  abvf9 
wan,  ituf  will    abto  to  gtf  parfveiMitblae- 
tion. 

I  III  LL  k  DoakDWaN, 

Noa.  U3  and  M  Aroh-ttrMt. 


A.  KKND.\LL  \  CO., 

79  JVitsoxinr mrert,  Kcw-Orleaaa. 

Tho  w«<ll.<><itablirb<>d  reputailon  borii<*  by 
tltia  Ann  in  «v«rjlhiDgcoDDrctvd  with  tnt-ili- 
eltKa  tlMii  mn  mi  Oiic«  dUeaciou-t  and  reasona. 
U»  Ia  pric«.  wilL  «•  tnut.  fQUUntlAia  io 
cur  remdsft  ooIqIoq  tbo  m«ed  *i  pimUo  now 
offeNd.  Kendall  It  Co'a  inodlelnM  M«  In 
C«n«ral  dnnand  tbronghoat  tlie  8ottttawr«t«ra 
conntry.  aiul  liarc  »lth!itood  tba  di-T'p^-rate 
Attempts  of  partieti  to  cry  d'lwn  their  merits. 
tb<'  lalMty  i  f  ihu  rhari;e«  beinu  in 

«Tt  ry    iii-<tiine«.     With   »<>   wd;    «;ir  1  a 

celebrity,  it  is  not  supri<liig  tlm:  ili»-y  %ro 
constantly  lillitHT  i*p  large  ofdrt-K  for  the 
country.  Sj  iirr  j)r<  vents  us  from  doing  ade- 
quate Just  to  t)i<-  cvcellence  of  their  uedi- 
Clnaa :  suf1i<->  it  t.>  -^ay.  that  tb<j  are  solo 
proprietor*  of  tlio  ■  Kleclrical  FebriJiige.*"  that 
rapid  cure  for  fevers  i.f  the  South wiikt ;  their 
*<€luAeff»  Sjrrap"  i«  in  gtraat  demand,  wbilc 
**  Bomblon**  Poptln."  tot  wblchthelrt  It  the 
•ole  mmmaaj  la  tb«  five  South weatcrn  itaU 
Aoold  bt  wwd  by  ercrj  OM  aflioUd  wl 

VMk4l%«tiOB. 


Dr.   H^oflnad**  Germaa  Blltrro. 

I    Th«>  relnxlnc  heats  of  summer  Ivotc  bfbind 
I  them  a  loi>(!  train  of  evils.  Ttte  most  uiii\< T->iii 
of  tbe»«  are  (;encral  debility,  and  ila  sure 
attentlaot.  lowut^ss  of  spirits.    For  these  we 
can  recommend  a  speedy  mud  unfailiii);  cure, 
in  the  I'hap^-  of  II'>oflaod*B  German  Bitters. 
:  pntpared  by  l>r.  0.  M.  JaclUNm.  Pbiiad^pUls. 
,  It  is,  In  our  Opinion  •  medicine  mi  gtturit — 
'  alone^nnappRMcbAble.  Itaecmf  torvacb,  Iho 
\  foontafn  bead  of  the  difllenttj  In  tbedlgtwtlvo 
orirauiaatiou.  and  thuf  to  relieve  the  srcre- 
'  tioHM  and  the  Mooil  of  the  niam  ict  MurAi.  or 
the  cau!»  '  i  f  ili.'eiine.     Its  tonic  pr<'p«'rties 
give  vigor  to  tiie  membranes  of  the  ttomach. 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gnstric  juice, 
which  di>,solvt,i!  the  f<«id    while  it.«  r<ir<l!«l. 
soothlnp-  and   alterntlve  i;  tlu'  m  i-    iuij  urn 
general  regularity  and  streiigtli  lo  the  aciion 
of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution   Such  is  our  own  vxpericaee 
of  its  effects,  and  we  boUevelt  u  confirmed  by 
,  the  cridenee  of  all  who  hare  tried  it.  or  had 
!  an  opportvnitT  of  wttncoalag  it«  operation!. 
For  nle  by  Dr.  Jaek«»n.  1»  Aieb^t.  PUM } 
.  J.Wrigbt  k  Oo..  161  CbartMMl.  K«ir4M«Mft. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  tto., 

SootlMra  snd  WestsiB  Stetas. 

Wf  !irc  about  printing,  under  thl»  caption, 
m  wiirk  m  three  inr^.-'-  uii.l  h:iiiil«f!m«»  ▼olum««, 
T  ry  -raall  typ«.  which  ^haU  i-mhraci'  thf  puK- 
•Udc6  of  Ul«  moat  viiUiuI'lc  p:ip<T»  publiabt'd 
la  our  fveivc  MluMf  t.  ujk  ii  !<uV>j<  ctfl  of  iadus- 
%rj  ut4  tepcvment.  Wi'  :ir>!  iudacpd  to  do 
tUato  VDp^T  tli»lMgcaudiiJcreai>ing dvuuiDd 
for  |]|«  IwMb  TdtnaicB  ot  the  Koriew,  which 
w*  eskuutod,  with  th«  «si3«ption  of  Ato  or 
fix  Mli<  The  riMder  it  niMTCd  tO  tll»  PtlW- 
p^ctiu  which  WM  put  into  lh«  lut  mmnr  of 
tb«  Review.  The  semi  annual  yolutne*  will 
horvafter  h*'  h  juu  l  uniformly  with  this  edi- 
Ui>n  in  ihr«,'C  volunic*,  uiul  haTf  Jir<  rt  Tf.fvT- 
mce  to  tbem.  TIi'>m'  "f  our  frit  iul<  who  d<.- 
«ire  the  now  work,  will  V'l'-i't'  '••  ixl  in  their 
orders  at  onctf.  Ordert  on  m  rchniia.  fKuinhUnn 
itlirtry  of  the  vork.will  Ir  rcmi ni  \S\'  wish 
tliat  all  «  f  our  subscribers  would  pay  lUeir 
l«b«cripU<n3  in  thli  way.  We  thould  be 
•i?«4  •ganta'  aspcDaes.  exehang*,  etc.,  and 
tkvrabMVl^  tronld  b»  n^td  **  dunning."  ao 
4lMfi<a>M«  to  OS  to  him.  The  price  of 
the  ucv  wofk  tn  S  ftOB.,  wiQ  he  1>10,  or  $3  33c. 
per  Tol  »n4  they  will  boiamitd  iOMpUmher, 
October,  and  Morember,  IttS. 


WatoliMt  Jewelxy,  Diamonds, 

OcU  PtmM,  Mm  Otttenh  Ommts,  OMrOu, 

QUNS,  RIFLIS,  PISTOLS, 
r  Am,  onftA  olamm,  pobtk  hoiqiaiei» 


',  Z'ifit'Nr,  fTffr*,  J«i£r«I,  Olwi 

Odeur  CaftM,  and  ' 

FiNE  FANCY  AKTlCLEd. 


Himmv.  PttOi>an«if,  Qso«Mniv,  St  ant- 
Tica  of  the  SoOTnsRir  Biid  Wcmaii  Statkb, 

AoKtCt-t.T1TRAL  pHODUcri.  of  CcrTTOW,  8oOA«, 

Tobacco,  Hr.MF.  Oraijis.  Natal  Sroaes,  etc.. 
etc  — Mawi  i  *!-  ri  nn' :  di-t^ilcd  account*,  sta- 
tbittctand  hir.tur.v  of  all  branches.— L-»terxal 
l^^if  noTFM* -fT*  :  complete  atalistiai  of  Rail. 
koAbs.  r«FSult^,  profit*  exp«*n«e»,  «"o«t«.  sdvan- 
taf;«9.  mile*  in  proji-ctinu  cun^truction.  com- 
pleted, etc.  ;  Clank  Ko»d.«,  I'jui.ili,  Naviga- 
li<in.  etc  — Htttittifi  of  Heattfi  ami  Dittattt. 
WtaUk  mnd  trtgr***  i  rrlaliet  condition^  mhitis 
miUmekf}  S&avic  Laws,  and  STATfUnci,  atan- 
mfemtnt  «n4  amelioration  of  slavery. — orifin, 
nttory,  mid  d^enett  of  tlmvery  and  ttai-e  intli- 
tuUom  ;  the  Tklnable  treatttet  of  Haam, 
Uammo-vu,  Dkw.  oo  aUTary,  et«. ;  OowMsacc 
fjf  ih-  S>  rii  and  Wk^t  in  all  ot  it*  mioate 
p.tri|.-uUr*.  t:l€.  tiir«ther  with  an  bi«torieal 
au«l  ^tatictical  sketch  of  eocA  of  (hr  stuin  and 
iilits.  Ihv  damrKlii  atid  forrifn  Hade,  retoiir- 
tniinvj.ii-rtilt  t.  rlr  .  of  the  I'nitrii  Still's  — 

the  Cr^«u>  Retv»!18  from  1790,  with  the  com- 
tLRs  vraTiiTiet  or  tii«  emaos  or  IttO. 

UNIVERSITY  oTn ASHVILLB. 

jyfedicnl  DrpnrtancaC. 

T\,f  c:<>~.fi4  Annual  Ounui  id  Lu<tum  in  tbi*  JfartKPt 
«iL  r.  r^i'  r.  "  nn  tb«  fltvt  M<JtMUy  i  (  Nov<Muti««  — tt,BI>il 
eL'Stiii  K-  t  il  ih.<  ftratoftba  •tMiiiiig  March.  > 

^  .      t,  M.  I'  .  f'inelple*  tad  Pr«ftlc«  iif  Surgery. 
iuan  M  W*r«)H,  M.  D.,  UbaUtrici  >aj  the  buoaMAuf 
Tf  una  will '  'liititTTir 

BtK«4WA«,ILI^8in|lMlaadI^[f(kdaiMAMlM9 

Vr.  1^  kmuM,  M.  Ou  lailltrtM  aid  PiwIiM  «f 

M...;<"i.  ,..  ^  .  .  .  . 

c.K     I N > t x, |l« lfc> MBllriai mmm aaalliiiliiial laiii- 

l^fuirAl.  F»atca,  M.  D., G«n«nd  arMl  Sp^rUI  AitAtoniy. 
X  BBaniBa  Immi  my.  M.  D..  Ch»niUlry  and  rbAnjiary. 
WtujuuT.  Piuou*,  M.  P., Ptawtnwr el  kwUUimy, 

TlMr  anMnniieal  rooim  will  to  ibr«MMlB«atta 
4«t  M..i«l«T  ""W-bBf. 

Afull        I......  iry  <.u«r««  of  Lwtor**  Willi*  g>v»n  by  the 

pT<-fr«*'r».  rtriiiitieurinjt  «Uo  on  lh»  lif»t  JAioday  of  OctoUff. 

F««  'jT  (Mb  (WrMnrflft;  MalrknIiliimlMMttt;  Dia- 
M'tiotr  ticket  |in ;  UtadwMioa  f—  tSS. 

a.«i  b..*r.l  «aa  to  BbialaB*  b  itoel^  at  Inm  H  lOto 
•3  per  wMk.  f  ittot  hiiNliia  any  to  rtHM  i  i  *y  Bi» 
drtwiMC     Dan.     ^  ^  UKMLBr^H.  A, te. 


OASKIH  a:  CO., 
Ext«iuiv«  Dx7  Ooodt  £«tabliolime&^ 
WHOLES  ALB  AND  RETAIL. 

iVbi.  S  ani  4  CAartrf\<  s'nrt,  COnm  tf 
Canal,  New  Or/otn  i. 

Persona  from  the  interior  imkin?  tlulr  pnr- 
(•h;v««'«  in  N<  w-OrltMtis.  will  cxniiiiin  tht  i :  ji- 
mill  cmi'lttr  ttr^r^'irl  nicnt  ot"  Dry  (I'hm!-  d" 
I'M  ry  ill \^<  riptiiiii  nlTrrtvl  r,r  til  thi>  i 
tahlisbment.  Kflyiu|{  upon  cai>b  laleit  aad 
quick  rt-turns  the  price*  of  every  article  art 
fixed  at  the  loweal  poaoiMo  rat«a,  ai  low  it  ii 
bcilired  or  lowir  tnaa  In  onj  olhor  booio  la 
the  «itj. 


Imf^roTod  Corn  UlilU  for  Plnntera. 

The  ntiil<T>i:;ni'(l  uHcrs  his  i»crviecB  to  the 
planter -I  if  Louisiana,  in  making  iuiprorc- 
ment:«  in  (irisi  MilU.  drcssln;;  thtt  otone*  on 
u  n<  ^»  plan.  iiiTcnted  by  Mr.  (Jaiiics.  of  Texaa. 
By  thiaplaabeeogageittomnkf  uny  mill  grind 
at  leoat  doable  the  uaual  quitaiity.  including 
even  fMtenfc  mlUi.  ond  make  eool  and  lint 
meal.  lie  eote  hli  fhnmnni  wtdo  and  d«op, 
and  by  haTlng  a  anMOtb.  pollfhtd  fM«,  ttao 
drewiing  ia  mueh  mora  dwahlo  than  anj 
oth**r, 

lIorsc-MilU  attached  to  a  good  running 
ftitr.  rir''  warranted  ly  liini  to  primi  two 
L(ii>h'  ls  iif  corn  an  hour  to  i-ach  Uuroc-power, 
ati'l  ^tl.•nl^■^llill>•  in  pr>'p  irtion. 

If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 

B.  woLrr 

Fri'uch  Ihirr-Stoiir-i  >J  por  ito'li  ili.iui<  ti  r  ; 
stiDil'i  l!iir.-<  -Mill-  li  --     Onli  rs  niny  bi-  .«fnt, 

So^t-paid,  to  the  office  of  Ma.  Dx  fiow'a 
>Kiriinr. 


W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  C0.» 


riMMflJIO?*     A"fn    roHWAnDINQ  Mf;RCHA.<ITa, 

No.  23  Conuneraal  Place,  New-OriumM- 

DR.  OICERO  BAAKEE, 

Ofieti  82  Vniim'Ureit,  Neu>-Orlean$. 

jisr*  I>«-  BAAKcfe  «IU  paj  porUenlar  attaa* 
tloD  to  office  practlet. 
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OBUAim. 


GTO.  W.  SIZKR-Ajrriciilturnl 
Warehouse,  corner  of  Magaziuc 
aiid  Poydras  8tr0eti,N««  Oitouw. 


Books, 


npaOMAB  L.  WTIfTE,  53  Caual- 
X  MrMtvWew  Orleans,  BookwIIrr 
and  Stationer.  I^w.  Mcdic/il.  Mis- 
cellaaeous,  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Papt«r,  Quill*, 
Btoel  Peas,  and  agencral  assorlinenl 
Of  Blank  Books. 


\LFREn  Mr'NRnr  &  r,,..  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Fumlsbiog 
-lore,  31  Majpizine^i^NOW"  " 


THOMAS  a  PAYAN  4t  Co^ 
Mannractnrers  and  Wlioleaale 
and  Retail  Dealers  <n  Cloddagi  No. 
10  Cnnai-8t.,  between  QiartM  nd 
uid  Levee-etreets,  ff nw  ftitaana 


JOHN  BALL,  56  Gravi.  r  «tr..(  t. 
New  OrU-nn-*,  PublUhor  ami  Im- 
porter ..n  ,'  I^_:irn|  Publicalir.-.s. 

X.n.  Al!  ;hr  S[  iinlnrrj  Literature, 
Iboth  Fon-ii^n  lui  i  American,  con- 
stantly on  liiiti  l.at  nil nlcrato  prices. 

TKi:i„  Ito.jksL'llor,  Sta- 
r.  anil  Publisher.  No.  60 
(  um|i-?t..  N,-w  Orleans.  .''la- 
liuiH-rv.  School  lUii.ks  SinndnnJ, 
Law,  Medical,  I.il«  rnrv,  ami  Scion- 
ti.lc  Work*,  at  Nurihfrn  publiHher*' 
prices.  tyProncliworkaou  Civil 
Law,  at  loi  * 


T  B. 

f  J  •  tlr>nc 


PEIANCI8  FABRB  A:  0O«  Piwh- 
ionableClothin^'  i>tnbli«hment, 
Wholeaalo  and  Rtsi^i,  'JH  .Magazine- 
•iraettNewOrieaoa. 


MCDOWELL,  Jr.,  tc  ctJ.,  Com-I 
mi»9ion  unci  Forwarding  Mer- 
chanUiNo.  12  I>o>dra»«trael,  Now 
OttMOt,  J.  .MtDawlL^JM. 

sub.  BsLk 


EJACOBfi 

NovOrloaM.  ArUatoaappliwl  with 
every  artielo  wad  in  tb«  Dananv 
otype  art,  aiXtw  York  prieea. 


SHERMAN  &  PIER80N,  Fash- 
ionable Cloth  in?  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  .Mfu.uim'  comer 
Canal-streei.  Truuksi,  Carpet  Baga, 
Valises,  and  India-Rubber  Uooda. 
C.F.Sherman.      W.  H.  Pikkiox. 


DOBYN8  It  00,  No.  88  Caolp- 
sl.,  N.  O.;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  No.  48»  Main-et., 

Luulnville,  Ky.    BlOOk  Air  MiO  { 

each  Uuutw. 


T  K.  CiJRR  \N,  Boolcseller  and 
f  I  •  .'<tntioner.  No.  68  Camp-ntreet, 
New  Orleans.  (rF*t*chool  Booka, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper.  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pent,  Blaak  Booka,  and 
every  variety  of  the  moai  baonUful 
and  tUni  y  Ornamenta  for  tbo  Deak 
or  Parlor  Table.  Hit  aaaortment 
baa  been  lately  aelectod  with  great 
cure  by  himMir,and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers'  or  School 
Teachers*  line. 


SCOTT  &  SEARING,  Manufac- 
turers or  Fashionable  Clothing, 
comer  of  Old  LoTSo  sod  Ganal-st., 
New  Orleana,  sod  SI  NoHMMtraet, 
New  York. 

NO.  FOLGER  it  CO.,  Whole- 
•  nle  and  Retail  Clothing,  Mat 
and  Tnink  Store,  17  and  lU  Old 
i^ree,  corner  of  Customhooae-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  dotklOR  ftut- 
UUon  Clothing,  etc 

Commis.  iOmfpanto. 


Dentists. 


J 8.  CLARK.  Dentist,  comer  of 
•  Canal  and  Uaronue-sts.,  oppo- 
■ito  the  Bpugogutf  New  Orleans. 


r  a  KNAPP,  Dentist,  No.  16 
'  •  Baronne-atreet,  New  Orleans. 


T   E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
Haronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
inr  lietun  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


Carpets,  gljoes,  K^c. 

A  BROrsSEAi;  Sl  CO~Import- 
:\»  on  and  Dealers  in  Carpet-t, 
r  loor  Oil  Cloth,  Mattlnij,  Stc^  No.  23 
Chartres-strect,  New  t)rltian8. 

p  HITTEN  nRS^aL~DAy\  i :  HON 
V/  Dealers  in  Carpeting, « )il  Cloths. 
nnJ  H,Hi  —  k>  ejiiiiif  Drv  (.'oods,  2(} 
Chartres  St.,  and  27  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


GBURKB  &  CO.,  Culion  Fac- 
•  tors,  Acenl*  fur  E.  C.irver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
stn  8Uto  Homo  Bq.,  Wow  Orleans. 

JOHil  Williams;  onon 
notor,  No.  117€ommon-struet, 
New  Orleana. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer  in 
BooU,  Shoes,  uu<l  Hats,  .\o.  H 
Uagaatoe-street,  New  Orleans. 

TIRRELL  At  nATEsTMamifuc- 
tureri  and  Dealers  in  It.xiis. 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
corner  of  Customhouse-st.,  N.  O. 


JB.  BYRNB  k.  Co..  c.aion 
•  Factors,  No.  8d  Cuuai-stroou 
Now  Orleana. 


P LOUIS  MASSEV,  U  l,..iP!iaie 
•  and  Rcttiil  DruKLjmi  axid  .Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English.  French,  and  German  Chem- 
ical.*, Dealer  in  Dni^s,  Metlicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patetit  .Mcxiicines. 
All  article.*  warranted,  or  aubiect  to 
be  returned. 


N.  MORRISON,  WhoI<*sale 
\  T«  Drugtrist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  (.■la*-*.  Dye  SlulTs,  Perfumery, 
Ac,  No.  12  MagazlaeHMiosi,  New 
Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  Ac  CO., 
Cotton  Factors.  No.  —  (  niou 
Row,  OsrondototrSt,  New  Orleans. 


pHERRV,  HENDERSON  A.  CO., 
Cotton  ami  l,,l.  ..-co  Factors,  No. 
tjC  .Majfaziii  'Mr,  et.  .New  Orleans, 
C  W  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tonn. 

r.  M..i„ier»on,N.a  w.B.ttm, 

t.ns[\>nn.  Miss. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  risge  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let  St.,  Fnion  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Cl)inrt,  (glooa,  ^c. 

HEN D E R.s6n  Ac.  GAINE.S,  45 
Canal-«t..  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers.  \Vhole<-ilo  ami  Kelail.  In 
E  irilien  Ware,  China,  <iljL«"^.  Cl.id'rl 
Ware,  Britannia  W  are,  Janan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
Ciiilerr.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
l^the  be.st  luanQer*  | 


l.(>OSDICK  &  COMPANY,  C«)m- 
X  mission  .Men-hunts  ;iud  Agents 
for  Alien  At  Wellch  Boston  Line 
PackeUs,  Crescent  City  Line  Now 
^  ork  Packets.  CnlinsLlne  PttlhMtel- 
phis  Pacltets,  57  Oamp-strest,  N.  O. 

ARMSTRONG,  HARR18'"Arco., 
General  Commission  snd  For- 
wardini,'  .Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Paciflc  Mail  Steamship  Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  Caiifomlaand 

'  T  H.  ASIIBRIDGE  ArcO.,~Com- 
O  •  mi.ssion  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
rhiinls,  ;i7  Caran-st.,  New  OrioaBS. 
Agenufor  Now  York,  Pkiladolphia, 
ud  BdOnora  Uao  of  Pkekelir 


HENKV  BONNARLF.,  Whole- 
sale Dnuj^fist,  No.  37  Tbhoupi- 
toalas-streei.  New  Orleana. 


T7<  I'.  Di  e  )\i;f..  Dr. wist,  Ira- 
L  •Dorurol  1  tench  and  English 
Chemicals,  39  Cliiu-tre.*  »t.,  N.  O. 

''pilOMAS  TiTnkTnT  liet  Jl  ^tl^id 
A  Plantation  Drugifist,  comer  of 
Oao^  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 

THOMAS  LANGRlDf; Whiii^ 
sale  Druggiat,  No.  17  Canal  sl., 
"TT  TTrliiont 


J  SYME  it  CO..  91  Canal-street, 
"  •  comer  of  C&nmdolet,  importers 
and  Deal,  r*  in  Dru;:-.  .^^-.licmes, ;  I 
Chemicals.   Siir.ric:il    I ii'truraents,  ' 
Patent  M«Hlicines,Swedisn  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


Org  ($oo50. 


PBET,  SIUMS  k.  CO.,  Importers 
md  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  25  AlagaziBo^l.,  H.  a 


"VfORTH  BROTHERS  tt  CO„ 
ll  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  ooroer  of  Ma^ 
line  and  Common  sts^  N.  Orleans. 

Partners— H.  North,  W.  H.Nostb, 
A.  DtTiiiL,  il,  B.  Smkoss. 
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T>   A.  iifiBIlARO,  Dij  Good* 
Jl  •  ttan,  WlMtaMde  aai  Batell, 

A    C  ARRIERE,  Imnorter  of 
j\m  French  Wlnea  and  brandies, 
Otht  Holland  01n»  at&,  N0.8S  Old 
L»TM  itnat,  New  Ortoiaa. 

Jitsttfonce  ComtianUa. 

"IVTDTUAL BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
IH  FIRE  INSl  liANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
tlce,  No.  38  Cuinp-sl.,  N.O.  Business  ' 
ciiiitlned  to  Life  In^urauce — I'ennn- 
iient  Fund,  9900,000.  This  Company 
:s  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  tho  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Ne^>es  at  tho  Table 
of  Ratea  eatablisbed  bv  the  Board. 

TausTBee^— John  Uagan,  Maun- 
ael  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Uaoc 
Johaaoo,  Joaeph  Walker,  FMer  Con- 
rejr,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S, 
Buckner,  John  B.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Lcverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter! 
Conrcy.  jr..  President  of  the  Board  1 
of  Trustees.  John  Hainan.  I'residi-nt 
01  iiie  vompany.  r^UMorti  .JiiuHr 
Coxo,  Vice  President.  H.  C  Heartt, 
Actiinry.  E.  L.  Coold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Brin,  M.I)-,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  prudu  divided  among 
Ilia  poilqr  koimm  oTBfX  TMT. 

TO0EPH  H.  PALMBR  It  CO^ 
^  Importers  and  WhotoMto  Deal- 
rr*  ill  Dry  GoodS|  47  0Uip4tl«et, 

1  New  Orlcaiw. 

J    A  i>  IT    T\A1^  A.  SMI  a 

0  L  A  R  K,  D.A  X  •  VTAUmm, 
0  Donlers  In  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails.  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  itc,  &.c„ 
ciTiii-r  Canal  and  Masfuziiie  ciri  rt-, 
New  Orleans.    Agents  for  Fa^u's 
PiitaUa  InMlttto. 

\riLES  k.  CO«  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
l\  MuMteoturere  of  Hugtiust,  8u- 

BUT  lilUlf  SCif            DURBRIMB  ec 

ADASt.  Afanti,  No.  tt  OnvtoMt^ 
Xdw  OrfesD*. 

1)    RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
J.\»  i»lreet,Nevr  Orleans,  Importer 
and  WJitj|e«ale  Dealer  in  F'oreign 
and  Dutn<'<itic  Hardwaru,  CuUef7t 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils.  Faints,  Nall%  AllM> 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  dec. 

r>RI£STLEY  k.  BF.IN,  Nos.  89 
L  aad  91  Camp-st,  New  Orleans, 
Imporlara  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plato, 
Iron,  Ice.  AnBlefivrManii/actiu-cni 
ort)beataBdnoltOopper«TeiiiiaMee 
Iron,  and  OMt-Inm  npea. 

1    A  LLXAMUbn  lllhl^i  lmporU:r. 
J\  Wholesale  and  Uelnil  iK^aler 
jin  French,  English,  ami  Gtrinan 
Tots,  and  l^c/  tiouda,  Coiubs, 
1  Br'uahm,  Perfumerr,  it,c^  Ho.  3d 
CbaitraMtreetf  New  OrlMoa. 

\TrM.  B.  McCUTCHON  CO., 

T  V   Iti.poriers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, &.C.,  Nu.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  0. 

\TEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
HABINB  INMiKANvB  (Al., 

SSOaoal^NewOriaaM.  Capital, 

t200,00a  J.  M.  Lueyre,  Preataent : 
J,  Tuyes,  Soc'y.  "nila  Company  re- 
turns t«a]Mr«aiil.oaallpraiiilams 

paid. 

F.  rOIX.ER  &  CO.,  17  New 

las-st.,  N.  0.     Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Bleel.  Nails,  Ca«tin7S,  ChiiiiH, 
Anchurs.  Cordatre,  Axes,  Hoes,  MiU- 
si>iiir!«.  (Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Filch,  Class,  Lc,  &:c. 

r\  FLINT  It  JONES,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer*  In  Cabinet 
PtirniMrc,  Chain,  Foatheni,  M<>»9 
and  Hair  MattroMOs,  Curled  Hnir. 
i  Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  fcc^  Nu.  46  and 

dumber. 

QAMP.-ON-  tc  KKV.S,  Wholesale 
1  O  aiid  K*'tail  iJeukTi*  iti  Furniture, 

Cbiiiri.  MutlrcAsefl,  Lookini;  (ilosses, 
, Hair  Cloih,  Curlf d  Hair,  tilue|4tc., 

No. 57  BiHcviUe-ta.,  betWMM  Oiar- 

vm  aad  Boyal  su^  N.  0. 

]>U  \ND,  ADAMS  At  cn.,  Wliole- 
sale  and  Uct.iil  Di'jiIlt.-*  iti  ^'u^- 
cijjri  ah<l  D  'UU'Slic  Hardware,  Iron, 
."^iecl,  .Nulls,  t^hip  ChandiiT),  ^c, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  A«eiila 
for  the  sale  of  tho  celebrnled  Ten- 
neawa  Iron,  now  maoufiMlurad  bjr 
Wooda,8iaelMr  JsOo. 

T   C.  POOLEY  A  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  Bors  vo  .lonn  iiunui  rioriua 
Vellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  currier 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets,  Nuw  Ua- 
sin,  New  Orleans. 

iHarblc,  ^t. 

fiats 

XTEWTON  lll(  IIARD.S,  Cranlte 
±1  and  Marble  Vard,  H7  Custum- 
house-streel.  bet  ween  Dauiihineanil 
BurKundy  street*,  N.  0.  r  roiits  of 
Buildings,  Door  Fronlices.  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  SilN  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuineut»,  Ac, 
furnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  Ihe  most  reasonable  terms. 

p  BALLIfeOOHei1d«ft,No.4» 
iVa  Oaoal-eL,  New  Orleana,  keep 
i«Mi  hand  a  uronnral  anortmeot  ot  all 
kin.!-  r.r  Looking  GlMMti  ArUMi* 

Supplies, 

TT  A  N  N  E  Y  &  CO.,  Wholesale 
JL  JL  iieaicni  in  iiais,  L-aps,  ^iraw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Coin- 
moQ-at.,  New  Orleana. 

,  U  HART  fcCo.,  79  Tehoupi- 
*  louuvviiwif  ii«  w«|  wnviuBHie 
.DMim  IB  OroOBika,  WIdm,  Li- 
iQVora,  Test,  9pleM,lBe^  Sulphate 
iQntiiinn,  and  staple  Drun  by  the 

PairkH^e  or  Cose,  CiilniaBV  Pfetent 

Unduialurj  Cora  MilL 

-ITTHF.F.LER  &  BLAKE,  Wliulr- 
\  V    sale  Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing iioiid'^,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  <  tid  Le\ef  streets,  N.  O. 
Hni-lii  1.  Uroouis,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low  Ware,    1 111    Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  IJntiifinia  Ware,  Flanii«hed 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  lanterns,  Ac.  Importers 
of  French  and  Geraian  Fanc^  Ar- 
tieles,Toys,  fco. 

VITM.  T.  MAYO,  .Music  Store, 
tV  No.>  Oamp-atreet,  New  Or- 
leana. 

Notaries. 

r  trrLBfotiir  h  hbndebson, 

JU  Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  86  Mag- 
'  azin»iit^  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 
Jot.  Lirn>BMiBN.  Baa.  IIkxokksom. 

TOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
eJ  Law,  Notary  Public  and  Com- 
missioner of  'Deeds  for  rariooa 
States.    RlOBamo  Rrenhaii,  Ad- 
iuater  of  AveragOBi  88  OampiMraet, 
New  Orleana. 

Pfjt  < ».  s  ANLAY  *  CO., 

\alk    Hoiisn  Piirnidhlns; 

Store,  and  .Mamifac-  lip^V^ 

/ GOODRICH  k>  00.,  ^DoeaMors 
VjTto  Maltby  tc  Oooaneh,)  Wnole- 
•ala  CJrtwera  and  Oommlaeton  Mcr- 
,  chants.  ?7  and  9  Cotnroon-streel, 

IHsMST  L.  Uoouaicu,  Looax  Mc- 
jKatoar. 

tory  of  all  kinds  of  ^^-^ 
work  in  Tin.  Hheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  C^rap-sUooraer  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Oooee  Pond  Store, 
No.  187  P0]rdm4l^«p]MNil«  Car- 
roll, N.  0.          Baa  to  Hore  a 
large  asaortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Offlce  Stores,  Fpertn 

'  niid  Lard  Oils,  Camphuno,  spirit 
(Jos.  Alcohol,  &c.,  &.C. 

Cortlns  le.tded.  Grates  set, 
Ac.  ^r..  ut  reduced  pftaaa  wad 

'  with  dispatch. 

A  CHIAPELLA.NotairPublie, 
J\»  No.  Ji  Excbonice  Alley,  near 
Conli-stroot,  Notary  fur  the  Louis- 
iana Slate  Bank  and  Brunch. 

1  T  oil  A 8  PICKLES,  No.  9  New 
ifj  l^ree,  and  No.  4  Tchnupilo>ilas- 

jtreel,  N'pw  Orleunii.  «lriil>-r  iti  Viyi- 
1  nac  Hramly.  n.nti-^lic  Braiuly.  Hol- 
Und  (im.   Dtiinctic  Oiri.  K.c'ience 
IVppirriiuil.  \Vc).<:»t'!<  Wine  Bil- 
t<rr*,  Cli- rrv  llramly.  l'i>ach  Brnndy, 
lead  Pure  ijpirili,  always  on  baud.' 

paints,  ^c. 

r«    M.  TODD  k.  Co.,  Dealera  to 
1  o.  Paints.  Oils,  Glaaa,  Druahos, 

1  Varnishes.  Cold  I^af,  Bronzes,  Ar- 

|ti!>l^'  l'in<-  Ciilur^  :\nil  Tools,  Ac,  Ac 
[No.  9U  Magiuino  street,  N.  O. 
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Shoe  makers,  No.  37  St  Chorlee- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
new  <jrieaos.    uoois,  onoes,  ano 
Brogaoa,  tor  gentlemen'a  wear  and 
phulatloa  uaea,  alwaja  on  haad  at 
reduced  prices. 

ANDREW  G.  BULL  &  CO^ 
J\,  M&nufACturers  and  Dcoicm  lu 
^aildliTv  and  Sriddlery  Ware,  No. 
U  Caooi-fltreci,  New  Orleans. 

O  EWKLL  T.  TAYLOR.  Iinportor 

kJ  of  Wlnei  and  Liquoif)  No.  15 
BiOftMnH,  Now  OrlottM. 

tooobcn  iUare. 

TOHN  U.  CUILTON,  Attorney  at 
cJ  LaWf  New  Orteana, 

■QEEUE  4:  CO..  So.  H  Old  I^vee- 
£>  St^  N.  <  ).,  Dealeri*  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cnrda^a^  .Agricultural  Iinpk- 
nients,  &c. 

rpEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
X  MAIL  LfNE  OP  LOW-PRES- 

— Mexico  — .MeU'or — Varht.    Harris  ! 
4c  Morgan,  No.  7'J  rchuupitoulaMtv, 
N.  O.  Tbese  aieamora  leave  New 
Orleans  seml-weeUf . 

T   D.  B.  DtBOW,  Attomev  and 
tf  •  Coansellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 

ill  is  c  c  Ua  TIC  0  US . 

TT    H.  IVY,  Attorney  at  Law, 
V  •  New  OrkMms. 

Vm  it  MBT0L8.-WM.  KER- 

VT  NAGHAN,  CinjM)rttT  and  Deal- 
er  in  ouns  anci  risiois,  aiiu  oponitiij 
Articles,  No,  9  Ou«l<«traet|  Now 

Orluau^ 

TJ^    UUICUTA,  Texiw  Land,  and 
I  •  <ieneral  Commercial  Agent, 
omce  No.  43  Coniino»al»et,  cor. 

uf  .Miigaziue. 

TAMF.S  R.  Jf:NN[N<;<^,Coinml»- 
*J  ftlon  Merchanl,  and  Aidant  of  the 
U.  B.  Moil  Steam<4l)ip  Cutnpuny,  for 
HavaDa,  Chairrei,  Key  VVt'si,  Char- 
leston) and  Sew  York.    Days  of 
snilinir  —  lUtb  and  SSih  of  Mcb 
month.  WObW  MlfililW  rtmH N. 
Orleans. 

TTPIlOI.fSTFRV  AND  PAPER 

U   HansfUi--.    JO-,  1  ri  ER,  No. 
10  Camp-Bl.,  Now  Orleans. 

rpUFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  81  and  23 
X  QuMNtreet*  New  OitaeiiSi  bjr 
Capu  A.  W.  Thili. 

TOHN  H  ATM  AN  it  CO.,  Dealers 
fl   in  T.ime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Uuddli),;  Materials  generally. 

ALSO  — Tar,  Pitch,  and  Rosin, 
Siida,  Ashes,  and  Pulm  0)1.  Agents 
fur  the  Newark  LioM^ PlMteri  and 
Cement  Company. 

No.  98  Mogazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

"Vr  MARACHB,  Dealer  In  Ale. 
i.  1  •  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholcsal*  and 
retail.  Noe.  19  ud  BlenviUe- 
siraei,  new  vrr leans. 

0traiD  (8>ooa0. 

^f  rnLUKE  at  SAUNDERS, 
I>1  Whnk'salo  Dealers  in  Straw 
and  Silk  dnnls.  No.  U  MufullMHIk, 
ttp  stairs,  New  Orlt^ans. 

Q  1  n:  L  D  0  x  it  p(  jtTKR,  Paper 
O  Warehouse,  57  Catap^  Wholes 
tele  Deelen  in  Papery  of  eroiy 
description.  Playing  aad  Prfatittg 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  ote. 

QHERMAN'S  NEW  PA  IK  NT 
O  Tniss  and  Rupture  Remedv.  will 
fpeL-ilily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
ah  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 

T%T*lnrtT^l€^4  of  9ninn*Tv   nni'l  <iifTi>rii  iti 

princijile  of  arlion  from  all  ottu-n^ : 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
foroM  of  hernia  under  the  mo^t  y  io- 
lent  exerdaetand  without  any  in- 
cnnvenlenee  io  the  wearer.  The 

"p  SEIGNOURBT  ^  CO.,  Up- 
r  •  holBt<»rv  and  Fiiriilfuro  Ware- 
houtu?,  144  U'jjal-sirff't.  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  bond,  a  general  aaaort- 
aient  of  rioh  HooMhoM  fiaratlwe. 

TOHN  M*KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
el  ntectorer,  and  Geoarel  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-eL,  Now  OHeem. 

A.  TYLER,  30  Catnp-street, 
Xlia  New  OrlenoSi  Manufhcturer 
of  Jewelry  and  BllTor  Ware.  Dia- 
monds BM  other  preolow  Stones 
reset,  end  oM  Iknulj  Plate  mede 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  >Tu8ic  Box- 
es, eorefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  In  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  Rrant  variety  of  \V:it<"lH  !<,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Gotxli,  all  of  whicli  be- 
ing on  coinml!>^ioii  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strnnc^enj  and  others  are  re- 
spe<  troiiy  invited  to  coU  ood  ex- 
amine the  goud<!. 

UJaUl)CG. 

"T^OUNiJ  &  CO.  (lata  N.-I^on  .\. 

L  Voiitii!).  Importers  luid  l)t':il<>rs 
In  J«wt)lr>,  Fiiit*  Watcher,  Silver 
Waro,  Fancy  Coud*.  to,,  Alc.,  No. 
P  Camp-etroeti  New  UrleuHS. 

Wash,  or  Remedy,  thellitatea,  an<i 
adda  permaamicy  to  the  cure,  it  is 
also  an  eflhetnai  piwreiinve  against 
rupture  where  there  are  anv  qfinp* 
toms  of  predisposition  to  iL  To 
guard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor hns  concluded  to  form  nu 
ri.:<  ncie%  liul  to  furni>h  llie  Ri'medy 
iilivl  !i|iply  tlie  Trufs  at  his  olBce, 
No.  "(I  M  l  '1  irle-ifi..  N.  Orleans. 

C  t'"  1  ersdua  sending  lor  aTnis», 
mun  "tatft  the  sido  the  rupiuro  \n 
on,  and  the  number   of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

%*  Keiuember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Tniss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulaUoo,  with  all  Us 
hOtTOfl. 

\T  E  L  L  V  I  L  L  E  &  CO.,  Man* 
^tJ.  ufacturers  and  Iraportcr^  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spuoua, 
Forks,  La'llci,  ^ic..  <J<dd  :ind  Silver 
Spectarles.  Clocks,  I'ena,  Ate,  21 
Camjv«[..  nnd  35  Cjnal-«t.,  N.  O. 

Old  Gold  and  Silver  tak«in 
ii;  1 : -1  ihnnife. 

WalcliL's,  Clocks,  nnd  Jew- 
elry,  carrriilly  n  p'Mri'd  and  war- 
ranted. OAm  17  Maidea  JLmm— 
MMtnfkckwy  131  AiMj^  T, 

OPENCER  FIEIJ),  Dealer  in 
O  Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 

iBsh  Coat.    Office,  No.  18  PoTdraa- 

1  airea«»  New  Orleam. 

CHAKLKbTOK. 

^^  EG.  A.   MYDK,  Fusliionabie 
\T  Clothier,  Wholesale  and  IWimU 
27<j  KIiuc-sIh  opposite  tlM  M«rdia&ts* 
Ilutelt  Cbartonoo. 

TT^RESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
1;  House  Decorating.  Ikialjpia  ftir- 

uiahed  free  of  charge. 

IT    M.  EAyoN  &  BROTH F.R, 
U  •  Manufacturers  of  Sie;inj  Kn- 
crine,<  and   Machinery,  Columbus 
an  !  \  .   aa  ets.,  Cbarlestoo,  8.  C 

j    J.  M.  Lason.        T.  D.  Easok. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL.— Boal- 
J\.  Wright  &  Jenny,  Colambia. 

mi. 

TIT   J.  JACOIU  &  SON,  Irapor- 
T  V  •  ters  und  !)>•  vlent  in  Forciijn 
and  Domestic  Dry  lioods,  SSI  Kii^ 
street.   .Moderate  rates  and  Invnri* 

aU!y  on©  price.  Charleston. 

1  T    F.  Cn(JR(  IK  House  and  Ship 
tj  •  Plumber,  No.  -20  Brond-strvcl, 
Charleston.  L^ad  I'ipe.  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  VViUor  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Ufl  and  Force 
Pumps.  Hot,  Cold*  aad  Shower 
Baths,  Washstands,  k.c. 

Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraiiues  furnished, 
and  pnt  up  io  the  most  approved 
manner.  %*OrdmfkwaioeooaB* 
try  promptly  attended  to.  Poifn*a 
celehral.'d  COOKING  RANHrS. 

fi:#r  UVDR08TAT1C  BKDd,  for 
Invalids. 

^TT  STEEI.F.,  FASHIONABLE 
YV  •  HATTER,  931  KiaireUeet, 
CharleeioD,  8. 0. 

TliOS  FOI  NDRY.— C.  WERNER. 
1.  comer  of  State  and  Cumberland 
8tn?eui.  Castings  of  Metals.  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  deeerip- 
tion  of  Black  and  WhiteHntlhs* 
Work  eseenied  with  dlapateh,  and 
In  a  wericnantike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or.  In  Burope,  con  be  pro- 
duced here. 

TOHN  .M  ACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ft  hor  In  Hilks,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
l^e  Goods.  Ribbons,  iu^  No.  107 
Meetlng-ftn  CbAriMtdk 

QOUTQ  OABOUITA  STAINED* 
O  GlaiB  Wuritt  tad  TnuwpwMit 
Window  Bhndo  Fnetoryt  tB6  Kln|[r- 

olroet,  Charleston. 
_. 
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ART.L-MODERN  GREECE. 

[COKCLUOKO.] 

[tn  onr  last  nQmber  we  rather  al^mptly  closed  the  history  of  Modern  Greeod 
with  tha  bloodless  revolation  of  the  15th  September,  1843,  the  acqni^TPfiro  of 
Otho  in  the  conditions  imposed  upon  hirriiand  the  resturatioii  of  order  througboilt 

the  kingdom.    At  ibis  point  iho  subject  is  resumed.] 

The  wild  Grlzloti'?.  "  the  of  Euba'a,"  as  the  Grcok<'  ffi11r>d  him, 

had,  with  his  arme«]  bauds^  taken  possession  of  Chalkis,  ^^  iiore  he  scorn- 
fully imprisoned  all  the  foreign  officials.  In  the  meantime  the  muni- 
cipal ooimdls  of  tixtf  towns  and  villages  transmitted  to  the  capital 
their  aets  approving  and  adopting  tbe  constitution.  A  new  ministry 
was  forrnod  of  tlie  principal  leaders  of  the  revolution.  KolettiSi 
Mavrokordatos,  Trikowpis  and  Metaxas  were  recalled  from  their  foreign 
missions,  and  a  national  assembly  was  decreed  to  be  eleoted,  and  to 
meet  at  Athens  on  the  20th  of  iNovember. 

This  important  event  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  The 
moderation  of  the  Greek  people  on  the  15th  September  did  not  last; 
the  violent  party-spirit  soon  broke  loose  again,  and  disgraceful  dis- 
turbances followed  in  quick  succession.  The  first  conscqnencc  of  the 
catastrophe  was  the  giving  way  of  all  restraints  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  fort'igncrfi  employed  were  insulted  and  wounded  ;  the  mountain 
robbers  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  English  travelers  were  again,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  attacked  ana  plundered  at  Megara,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  najr,  even  on  the  high-road  between  Athens  and 
the  Pirffius.  All  these  convulsions  were  produced  by  the  rivalry 
and  ambition  of  the  seven  leaders,  who,  on  their  occupying  the  execu- 
tive authority,  grasped  at  the  few  thousand  drachms  they  found  in  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  pay  the  numerous  warriors,  who,  from  all  parts, 
Imnried  to  the  capital  to  get  employment.  The  foreign  officers,  pro- 
fessors, artists,  and  others  employed,  even  the  household  servants  of 
the  king,  were  dismissed,  and  soon  afler  lefl  Greece.  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  were  treated  with  nnsparnig  animosity,  and  tin  hate 
which  the  Greeks  had  shown  toward  the  stranjfrs  they  soon  turned 
against  their  own  countrymen.  Khnllis,  Khristidis,  and  the  other 
deposed  ministers,  were  accused  of  attempting  a  re-action,  and  were 
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exiled  to  the  islands.  The  king's  Greek  adjutants,  the  bravo  Gen- 
noeus  Kol()kt)lronis  and  Tz  rave  I  las,  were  iiisulttd  l)y  the  niuUitude, 
but  succeeded  at  last,  with  their  drawn  swords,  to  luree  their  way  to 
the  British  men-of-war  in  the  Pirsus.  Nor  did  the  jealousy  of 
the  victorious  party  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  the  supposed  roy- 
alists;  it  soon  turned  with  still  grei^r  virulence  against  the  most 
lealous  declaimers  of  liberty  and  constitution,  the  elegant  nnd  in- 
fluential Phanariotes,  who  having  deserted  the  government  by  whom 
they  rose,  were  now  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
once  got  the  reins  and  tlie  whip  into  their  own  hands.  A  few  days 
a(ker  the  September  scene  I  met  the  lively  poet,  Alexander  Soutxoa^ 
in  the  street.  The  Phanariote  loolced  proudly,  and  called  out  to  roe 
from  afar :  Ca  ira  bien^  nout  avont  dejd  h  eomtttuUon  toufe  faiit 
dans  lapoche!" — (All  comes  on  nicely,  we  have  already  the  con- 
stitution ready-made  in  our  pocket) — and  nla-^  !  a  f>rtnight  later  the 
admired  poet,  who  in  a  witty,  satirical  poem  iiad  called  the  National 
Assembly  **ahcrd  of  long-eared  jaclcs,"  was  publicly  iilf>treated  by 
(be  populace,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  France. 

The  popular  movement  immediately  took  a  tarn  quite  contrary 
to  the  intentions  and  hopes  of  the  Kusslan  party,  wtiich  thus  suf- 
fered  ridicule  and  defeat.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  forced  abdication 
of  King  Olho,  which  was  ihe  principal  object  they  had  in  view,  they 
had  been  the  tools  of  men  more  clever  than  themselves.  A  liberal 
constitution  had  now  been  granted,  whidi  it  never  could  have  been 
their  aim  to  obtain,  but  which  bad  only  served  as  a  mask  for  their 
secret  intrigues  and  Russian  aspirations.  Thus,  then,  the  fruits  of  the 
Scptembernight  were  lost  to  Russia,  whose  embassador,  M.  dc  Kata- 
kasi,  having  been  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Cretan,  Kalergis,  and  his  pa- 
triotic colleagues,  hud  the  deep  mortihcatiun  to  see  his  umehinatious 
exposed  to  the  merriment  of  those  Greeks,  who  had  pocketed  the 
thousands  of  rubles  with  which  they  had  been  bribed.  The  total 
fiiilure  of  the  perfidious  politics  of  Ruttsia  was  of  course  thrown 
on  the  sh(tti!i!f  i-s  of  the  unhappy  envoy,  as  being  on  indiscretion  of 
his  own.  A  lulrninating  ukase  of  the  Krnpcror  Nicholas  openly  dis- 
owned the  proeeedtrigs  of  hb  minister,  and  tendered  him  his  dismissal 
from  the  imperial  service. 

On  the  33d  of  November  a  Russian  steam-irigate  anchored  in  the  Pi* 
raus^  on  which  he  embarked  for  the  Black  Sea.  Yet  his  exemption 
from  punishment  on  his  return  to  Russia,  gives  full  evidence  of  his 
not  having  dived  into  the  Greek  eonspiraey  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  by  direct  orders  from  the  autocrat  himself. 

Kalergis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.*  As  com  man- 
der-in>cbiefof  the  army,  he  succeeded,  by  indefatigable  activity,  to  re- 
store order  and  obedience  in  the  capital.  In  his  address  to  the  Hel- 
lenic people  of  the  16th  September  ne  says:    We  have  removed  the 


*  Kalergi*,  having  bera  takra  prboner  hy  Eleabid-Paaha  in  ihe  diaastmaa  battle  of  tb« 
PIfnnt,  on  <im  6tli  nf  May,  \9Vf.       *mrrA  by  tbe  inffnrnre  oTOeneral  Chnrrb.  bot  had 

hi*  cut  nff  b"  th-  T  rV-'.  Tlic  B.ii:irians  nAiTwtiriis  inoi  ki'ft  nl  tbc  rar/rrs  hern; 
but  Kaicrgu  answered  with  a  Uugb,  "Belter  u  croj/j-td  Cretan  than  a  luug-eared  Ba- 
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obstacles  whieh  separated  the  throne  from  the  natioD.  Foreigners  no 
longer  surround  nur  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 

already  assembling.  Thus  our  wishes  and  prayers  have  been  accom> 
plishrd,  Nothing  more  is  needed  that  we  may  enjoy  peace  nnd 
good  <;rder,  but  to  persuade  the  most  unbelieving;  of  our  adver?>arit;s 
that  our  contest  has  been  only  excited  by  the  honorable  desire  for  the 
welfiure  of  the  state.** 

The  elections  went  on  all  over  Greece ;  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  the 
grsatestexcitement.  In  the  Morea,  they  caused  serious  disturbances.  It 
came  to  blows  in  Kalavrita,  where  several  chiefs  were  killed  ;  nowhere 
would  the  minority  yield  to  the  majority  ;  each  party  therefcjre  sent  off 
their  own  deputies  to  Athens,  often  accompanied  by  well-armed 
retainers.  The  first  task  of  the  assembly  was  a  difficult  one; 
because  it  had  to  verify  the  l^al  authority  of  the  delegates,  and  re> 
jeetagreat  number  as  illegally  chosen.  Jn  ancient  Athens,  the  citi- 
zens used  to  hold  their  public  assemblies  on  the  Pnyx,  the  high  hill 
westward  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  ruins  are  still  seen  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  pulpit  of  the  orators.  Durini^  the  revolutionary  war 
G>ngress  united  at  Argos  in  1S21,  iii  the  immense  theatre  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Larissa  or  Acropolis,  where  the  pio> 
toresque  groups,  seated  around,  presented  a  most  beautiful  spectsde* 

In  1843  the  National  Assembly,  or  Ethnosyneleusis^  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  occupied  a  lar<:»:e  octnironal  hall  in  the  old  palace,  whieh  for- 
merly had  served  the  triple  purj  <  ^:o.  of  a  ball-room,  a  Koman  Catholic 
Chapel  for  King  Otho  and  his  Bavarians,  and  a  Lutheran  Church  for 
Queen  Amelia,  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity of  Athens.  It  was  now  suitably  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
decorated  with  white  and  purple  drapery,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  from  the  war  of  independence.  Pa- 
nntzos  Notard«i,  of  Trikala,  (Corinth,)  was  elected  president.  This 
venerable  old  man  was  105  years  of  ajre,  but  showed  an  activity 
and  intelligence  which  seemed  incredible  for  a  centogenarian !  What 
times  and  dumges  had  he  witnessed!  and  through  what  terrible 
dangers  had  he  carried  his  amiable  and  wealthy  family  !  He  was, 
however,  assisted  by  four  vice  presidents,  the  cbiefii  of  the  nation, 
Mavrokordatos,  Kolettls,  Metax&<».  and  Trikoupis— of  whom  the 
three  first  were  the  leaders  of  the  Eoglish,  French  and  Russian 
parties. 

Since  the  eventful  night  of  the  15th  September,  King  Otho,  keep- 
ing entirely  aloof  from  aflkirs,  had  shown  the  most  open  sincerity, 
and  had  gained  the  good>will  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  ()n 
the  20th  November  he  opened  the  1st  session  of  the  assembly,  in 
person,  with  a  short  and  simple,  but  yet  powerful  speech  of  his  own 
composition,  which  was  received  with  satisfaction : 

••I  appenr  m  the  mi  ist  of  you,"  he  said.  "  with  the  pleasing  persuasion 
that  this  assembly  will  become  the  henild  of  happiness  to  oor  beloved 
Greece.  From  the  very  fir*l  estiblishment  of  the  monarchy  many  liberal 
institutions  have  been  foundod,  witli  the  ohjerr  of  prepftrin^j  rhp  way  for 
the  iotroduction  of  a  definite  coutitution.   Free  fDutucipalio»iuutioiis,  pro- 
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vinrinl  rnnnrils.  trial  by  jury,  were  the  precursors  of  tlsn  rpprrpfrtntivo 
govornment  in  Hellas.  We  are  now  to  place  the  key-stone  ot  the  editice 
by  the  iotroductioa  of  a  full  and  liberal  constitution.  Let  U8  unite  our  ef- 
forts for  the  ealabliahmeot  of  a  fnndtmeDtal  law,  conformable  to  tbetme 
wants  nnd  circumstances  of  the  state,  aod  adaptrr^  to  advance  and  secure 
the  real  interp^t^i  of  each.  Tea,  lut  wisdom  and  juatice  reign  in  oil  their 
force,  aud  lot  liie  common  tie  of  love  unite  us  oil.  Coufidiogiuyoureuliglit- 
eaed  patriotism,  I  open  this  tsaembly :  may  the  biessiog  of  God  make 
it  propitious  and  adfwitigeoaa  to  Qreeoe!  HerpraaperiQr  ia  my  daaifc 
»  my  gioij.** 

Under  loud  acclamations  King  Otho  led  the  hall,  and  the  National 
AflsembW  immediately  began  the  great  work  of  the  GonatttutioiL 
Yet  ibe  hatred  and  Tiolenoe  of  the  parties  still  threatened  with  dis. 
orders ;  all  the  avenues  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly  were  guarded  by 

detachments  of  mounted  lancers.  In  the  entry,  some  officers,  com- 
mandingj  a  strong  guard  of  infantry,  were  stopping  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  them  to  depose  their  weapons,  pistols,  sabres  and  daggers, 
whidk  were  given  baek  to  them  at  the  dose  of  the  sitting.  In  an<Sih6r 
apartmmit  was  arranged  a  lescke,  where  the  members  during  the  Icm^ 
sittings  would  relHidi  themselves  with  the  indispensable  paper-cip 
gars,  coffee,  and  wine.  In  the  interior  hall,  a  line  of  fierce-looking 
gendarmes,  with  fixed  bayonets,  kept  up  a  separation  between  the 
deputies  and  the  boisterous  spectators,  who  oould  hardly  be  hindered 
£rom  taluDg  an  active  part  in  the  diBOUSsioos.  The  liall  was  crowded 
with  the  180  members  from  the  diflerent  parte  of  Greece ;  nay,  the 
ultra  liberal  party  had  even  their  representatives  from  Turkey,  from 
Smyrna,  Crete,  Tlu-ssaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  the  conquest 
of  which  they  were  dreaming.  All  tlu'sc  martial  and  line-looking 
men  were  dressed  iu  their  beautiful  national  costumes ;  the  Kunie- 
liote  mountaineer,  in  his  snow-white  kilt  aud  the  sltaggy  capote  hang- 
ing down  from  Ids  shoulder ;  the  islander,  in  his  Turkish  jacket^ 
richly  laced  wi&  silk,  and  wide  trowsers — some  old  men,  eveo^ 
in  the  long  caftan  and  l)road  sash — all  with  the  dashing  red 
skull  cap— the  fessi — and  the  blue  silk  tassel,  giving  a  picturesque 
and  lively  aspect  to  the  eminently  interesting  scene.  The  foreigners, 
officers,  secretaries,  proiessors,  physicians,  artists,  had  all  been  dis- 
missed from  the  loval  service,  and  native  Ore^s  placed  temporarily 
m  their  situations,  but  they  had  free  access  to  the  assembly,  and  the 
Greek  rulers,  even  with  some  irony,  sent  them  tickets  for  the  sittings 
of  the  deputies,  as  if  ealling  on  them  to  come  on  and  admire  the 
exiibt  rant  flow  of  national  eloquence  and  talent !  Thus,  I,  too, 
luuud  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  many  of  those  curious  scenes, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe.  Among  the  mass  of  deputies— or 
PlirexouHi,  as  the  Greeks  call  them— were  certainly  some  excellent 
orators,  but  they  were  few ;  these  spoke  in  the  beautiful  modem 
Hellenic;  while  the  greater  number  went  on  in  their  nearly  uniatel> 
IfLnble  jargon,  and  many  did  not  speak  at  all.  The  learned  orators, 
in  Llicir  imitation  of  Dem(»sthenian  eloquence,  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  the  illiterate  members  from  Mount  Piudus  and  Agroiu, 
calUng  out,  "Stop,  aflendil  stop!  speak  plain  Bomaiol  we  do  nol 
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understand  this  hotch-potch !"  Nay,  the  terrible  Grivaa  would  some- 
times jump  on  his  seat,  and  in  a  thundering  voice  taunt  them  as 
Mawarians,  who  could  not  speak  their  mother  tongue !" 
The  oelebfsted  Athenian  lawyers,  PetsaliSf  Zographoe,  Dnkaa^atid 
others,  took  the  lead,  and  began  tiie  disenBsion  with  French  rhetoric  and 
exaggeration,  describing  the  tumult  in  which  the  poet  Soutzos  had  been 
boxed  on  the  ears  by  the  pallikars,  and  denouncing  that  "  public  safety 
did  no  longer  exist  in  the  seat  of  liberty,  the  city  of  Minerva!  T'  This 
called  forth  au  outburst  of  indignation  «ir  laughter,  when  Count  Me- 
tixaa,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dressed  m  an  out-worn,  shabby 
ooat  and  a  dirty  red  cap,  arose  and  answered  in  his  corrupt  Corfiote 
dialect,  "Gentlemen,  what  happened,  you  know;  we  shall  take  care 
to  do  better  for  the  future."  But  the  joke  did  not  end  there  ;  a  dash- 
ing young  Hydriote,  Damianos,  (formerly  a  humble  secretary  of 
Count  Armanspergi)  sprang  forward,  and  made  a  most  flowery  and 
aSeeted  speech  in  the  French  style,  maintaining  in  the  &ce  of  sll 
Hellas,  the  liberty  of  the  poets,  and  of  the  press,  that  holy  palladium  of 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  of  nations,  and  moved  for  the  personal 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 
He  was  supported  by  Dr.  Petzalis,  who,  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner, quoted  many  passages  from  the  old  French  Kevolutiun,  so  that 
the  hall  re-echoed  with  the  Marats,  Dantons,  and  Robespierres  of  old 
— and  to  the  still  greater  amusement  of  the  andience,  an  old  shaggy 
Moreote  exclaimed  in  bis  harsh  dialect : 

"  What  the  devil  are  ye  all  wrangling  about !  Who  can  here 
maintain  the  personal  safety  of  Congress,  when  two  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, Paikos  and  Klonaris,  were  thrashed  in  the  street  yesterday  by  the 
mob,  and  had  their  houses  burnt  down  over  their  heads ! !  I" 

Hie  whole  assembly  now  rose,  and  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  the  ■*  ting-tang**  of  the  silver  bell,  which  the  vice- 
president,  Mavrokordatos,  was  ringing,  in  his  despair  calling  out  for 
•*  the  order  of  the  day  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  old  ^fakry-Yannis,  the  Athenian,  in 
his  coarse  white  woolen  jacket,  waved  violently  with  his  hand,  and 
succeeding  in  quieting  down  the  noisy  people,  he  roared  forth :  "  Stop, 
sffendades^  stop,  I  say ;  there  shall  be  no  order  of  the  day  until 
the  palltiiars  of  the  war  have  obtained  eighteen  deputies  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  old  arms"  (dia  ta  armaia  ta  paloa.) 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  and  the  tuinnltnons 
scene  that  followed  on  this  most  dungerous  proposition.  The  pallikars, 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  from  the  floor,  the  tribunes  and  galleries, 
who,  no  douDt,  had  been  fully  instructed  by  Makry-Yannis,  rose  with 
menacing  gestures  and  outstretched  fists.  With  loud  acclamations 
they  supported  the  motion  ;  "  they  had  shed  their  hearts*  blood  in 
tiie  holy  combat  for  the  salvation  of  the  country — while  the  dronts 
— (kiphines) — had  robbed  them  of  their  honey  !  They  demanded 
money,  titles  and  estates."  A  pale  faced  beardless  Chiote,  resem- 
bling a  Hamburg  Jew,  opposed  the  motion,  supporting  the  inviolable 
rights  of  the  peaceable  citizens-^f  commerce  and  industry — **•  here  in 
Athena,  here  in  the  presence  of  all  Europe— of  all  the  world !"  But 
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this  only  augmented  the  uproar.  The  warriors  cried,  "  Down  with 
that  drone ;  down  with  the  Phauariote !  the  mercenary  foreigner  ;  he, 
too,  wants  to  suck  oar  blood  !*'  A  robber-captain — true  Klepbt — 
from  the  Morea,  jumping  up  oa  his  chair,  began  to  beat  his  breast 
and  tear  <men  his  jacket^  in  order  to  malce  a  show  of  his  wounds  and 
scars!  Many  members  now  stole  out  of  the  hall  to  snutkc  their 
paper  cigars  in  the  ante-room;  the  gendarmes  niu'-terid  their  arms 
and  drew  up  in  line.  A  number  of  our  young  Greek  olticers  from 
the  military  college  in  the  Pirjeus  were  btaiiding  around,  and  hav- 
ing heen  themselves  drilled  to  discipline  and  order,  they  immediate- 
ly showed  their  disgust  at  the  insubordinate  pretentions  of  the  savage 
and  ignorant  mountaineers.  '^Down  with  the  KlephtS|"  they 
oriedi   their  time  has  past" 

Tempore  mutantur 
Et  not  natamnr  ia  illit ! 

The  rising  generation  had  already  a  powerful  voice.  The  violent 
scene  continued' from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  tlie  after- 
noon. The  crowds  outside  remained  watching  the  progress  of  the 
startling  q^uestion  J  the  moderate  party,  however,  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  motion  of  Makry-Yannis  was  lost;  aod  fully  exhausted, 
but  proud  of  its  victory,  the  assembly  at  last  adjourned,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  Syneleusis  in  November, 
1843.  Many  similar  scenes  followed,  in  which  the  seiri>hness  and 
illiberality  of  the  dilfereut  parties,  of  the  old  warriors  and  the  bigoted 
clergy,  who  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up  their  influence,  were  to 
be  seen  in  their  full  and  glaring  colors,  but  they  all  give  the  brightest 
evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  and  admirable  tact  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Greek  nation,  who  went  victoriously  out  of  this  political 
alemViif^  a  few  months  later. 

The  most  difficult  question  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  court  and  capital  w  ith  <  al  danger,  iu  spite  of  the  energelic  dis- 
positions of  Colonel  Kalergis,  was  that  of  Hellenie  nationality  or 
citizenship. 

The  sittings  continued  to  be  stormy  ;  and,  by  some  intrigue  of 
the  Morcotes,  the  most  illiberal  decision  was  finally  adopted.  Thus 
the  new  constitution  excluded  from  public  service  all  Greeks  who 
were  not  bom  within  the  narrow  limils  of  the  present  pigmy  king- 
dom of  Ilellas ! — although  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  were  Heteroehtonu^  or  Greeks^  from  other  parts  without 
the  frontiers,  from  Turkey,  Russia  or  Austria,  who  had  hurried  to 
free  Greece  either  during  the  war  of  independence  or  after  its  termi- 
nation, in  order  to  take  their  part  in  the  reorganization  of  that  dis- 
tracted eountry.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers,  pliysicians  and  literary 
men  belonged  to  this  class  ;  and  twenty  professors*  of  the  Olhonian 
University,  at  Athens,  were,  according  to  this  unjust  article  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  chairs,  while  only  on« 
Greek  professor  out  of  the  whole  number  happened  to  be  a  bom 
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Moreot©,  and  consequently  an  Autockton,  or  native  of  Gieoce. 
Such  A  regulation  woulU  have  been  the  ruin  ot  the  iiewly'e:»tablibhed 
onivereity,  and  of  Ihe  ezeelleot  ovgaoization  of  the  tribanala  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  with  so  great  care  and  diacrimination,  had  he&i 
instituted  by  Chevalier  de  Maurer.  The  ingratitude  and  narrow- 
minded  egotism  of  sudi  a  law  in  a  cotintry,  which  had  thp  greatest 
need  of  the  joint  efVort  of  all  hor  eilucat^»d  and  intflli^cnt  sons  to 
uiuke  a  stand  against  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  tlie  iawiess  war- 
riors and  bigoted  clergy,  was  felt  by  every  impartial  roan  ;  and  yet 
the  violent  party-spirit  of  the  time  got  the  better,  and  the  law  paaaed 
by  the  joint  majority  of  the  numerous  deputies  from  the  Morca. 
All  Greeks  who  were  not  l»om  in  the  kingdMin,  and  all  foreign  Phil- 
hellenes  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  later  than  the  battle  of  l^etra, 
on  the  CopaYe  Lake  in  Boeotia,  in  1R'2B,  were  to  be  considered  as 
having  no  pretensions  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state.  They  were 
to  give  up  their  offices  to  native  Greelcs  and  be  disroisaed  from  the 
public  service.  Yet  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  decree  were  in  part 
neutialized  by  the  remarkable  amendment  of  the  brave  General 
Theodoros  Grivas,  from  Aearnanla.  lie  suddenly  rose,  and,  in  a 
simple  and  pithy  discourse,  proposed  that  men  of  science  and  litera* 
ture,  as  well  as  artists,  should  bo  excepted  from  that  sweeping  law. 
This  amendment  totidied  the  better  feelings  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was 
received  with  aoolamation ;  it  saved  the  honor  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  literary  establishments  of  the 
voting  kingdom.  The  statute  of  nationality  thus  in  the  practice  be- 
came circumscribed  to  the  military  and  the  ministerial  departments, 
while  several  foreign  literary  men  and  artists  were  replaced  in  their 
offices  during  the  subsequent  liberal  ministry  of  Kolettis. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  debates  on  the  eonstttution, 
Athens  remained  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  Colonel  Kalergis 
and  the  Athenian  garrison  w<>re  day  and  night  engaged  in  putting 
down  boisterous  a«*i»emb!ics  or  seditious  demonstration^*,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  their  discipline  and  vij^ilance,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
royal  fiuuiiy  and  the  capital.  iUnds  of  robbers,  debceuding  from  the 
mountains,  oommitted  depredations  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  with 
some  diifiailty  dispersed  and  driven  back  into  Turkey.  Four  Ihie-oH 
battle  ships,  British  and  French,  with  several  steam-frigates,  were 
anchored  within  the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  ready  on  the  first  signal  to 
land  a  strong  body  of  marines  and  sailors,  with  eighteen  field-pieces, 
for  the  support  of  the  king  and  government  at  Athens.  But  the 
thuDderstorm  passed  over.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1844,  the  king 
accepted,  and  swore  to  the  constitution.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
had  thus  happily  terminated  its  labors  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
throne  and  the  people.  Its  session  had  lasted  four  months,  from 
November  20,  1H43,  to  March  HO,  is  i  I,  and  may,  upon  tlie  whole,  be 
considered  ;is  iili|hly  honorabU'  tc  (ireece.  The  first  excitement  of 
the  insnrreelion  in  September  liaving  passed  away,  and  the  irregilr* 
larly  elected  deputies  been  ejected,  the  discussions  of  the  Chambe^ 
became  more  quiet,  and  were  mostly  circumscribed  to  the  leading 
points  of  the  oonstitution  itself*  Men  of  such  talents  aa  KoletUsi 
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Trikoupis  and  Mavrokordatos  therefore  suooeeded  in  introducmg  order 
and  legQlaritj.  Many  of  the  Greek  deputiesi  though  illiterate,  and 
unprepared  for  public  oratory,  soon  began  to  form  themselves  into 

eloquent  speakers  by  the  natural  pliancy  and  versatility  of  their  genius. 
T}\r  oa-^o  and  srlf-p'issession  with  which  the  mountaineers  then  would 
nii^r  and  speak  bunie  few  wtuds  t<>  tho  point,  did  not  fail  to  strike 
Ike  foreign  embassadors  prescut  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
If,  therefore,  we  compare  the  Greek  ConsdtueDt  Assembly  of  1848- 
'44,  with  those  whii^  afterwards  sprang  up  in  Frankfort,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  1843,  and  instead  of  establishing  union,  harmony  and 
order,  only  tended  to  spread  dissensions,  disorder  and  rebellion,  by 
their  absurd  revivals  and  their  headlong  encroachments  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  executive  governments,  we  certainly  cannot  but  express 
our  satisfiiotion  with  the  innate  tact  of  the  Greeks,which  prompted  them 
to  reject  all  desultory  motions  and  dangerous  firebrands  wiuoh  often 
were  thrown  in,  and  to  keep  up  an  austere  and  determined  spirit  of 
business,  constantly  directed  to  the  main  point  in  question — the 
fundanieittnl  laws  of  the  young  state.  At  the  same  time  they  showed 
their  acknuwledcrment  of  the  sincere  iuteutions  of  King  Otho  ;  tliey 
often  expressed  their  esteem  for  the  personal  eliaraeter  of  the  ^  oung 
sovereign ;  his  remarks  and  proposed  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion scheme  were,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  discussed  within  closed 
doors,  and  the  replies  agreed  upon  the  next  day  read  over  in  the 
public  sittings. 

Another  highly  interesting  sulijectis  the  ast*  uishing  progress  which 
the  modem  Greek  language  had  made.  This  we  discover  by  com> 
paring  the  text  of  the  constitution  of  1844  with  the  earlier  kgislationa 
of  Argos,  Astros  and  Trcezen,  twenty  years  earlier.  The  former  la 
written  in  a  noble  language,  which,  for  terse  perspicuity  and  accuracy 
of  dennltions,  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  document 

in  the  world. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  March  30,  1844,  the  person  of  the 
king  is  sacred  and  inviolable — his  ministers  being  responsible;  he 
enjoys  all  the  usual  rights  and  prerogatives  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies. 

ITie  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  king  through 

his  ministers,  the  chamber  and  the  .si  nnto.  All  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  the  annual  budgets,  tho  income  and  e.xpenditurc  of  the 
state,  &e.,  shall  first  be  brought  before  and  voted  by  the  ciiamber. 

Both  the  chamber  and  the  senate  are  to  meet  by  right  on  the  1st 
(13tb)  of  November  every  year,  and  the  duration  of  each  session  will 
last  for  at  least  two  months.    The  law  election  is  liberal,  but  certain 

qualification'^  a!<>  rer|nircd  f  )r  the  representatives,  lliey  are  elected 
triennially,  and  their  number  cannot  be  less  than  eighty,  Tliey  must 
have  completed  their  30th  year,  and  receive,  whilst  in  performance  of 
their  duties,  from  the  public  treasury  250  drachms,  or  41  dollars  75 
cents  in  monthly  allowance  durinc  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  The 
king  appoints  senators  for  life,  weir  number  is  twenty-seven;  hot 
may  be  increased  with  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  They  must  have 
completed  their  40th  year,  and  have  distinguished  themselvea  in  the 
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service  of  Greece.  Their  all  ^^  ance  is  600  drachms  or  85  dollars  25 
cents  per  mouth  whilst  sittiiig.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  is 
united  in  its  doctrui«l  union  with  the  Patritrohal  Church  of  Constant 
tinople,  but  it  is  self-independent,  or  autokepholos^  and  exercises  its 
supreme  powers  within  itself,  independently  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  is  governed  by  a  holy  synod  of  bishops,  thus  cutting  short  all  the 
intrigues  of  tlie  Guustaiitii)«»pn!itnn  nnd  riusslan  clergy,  which  have 
exercised  sucha  pernicious  iuilueiice  uii  ihe  iuuiuu  isiauds,  aud  brought 
the  Ebglish  government  into  continual  difficulties. 

Hie  press  was  given  free,  and  censorship  interdicted ;  trial  hj  jury 
vas  retained  from  the  earlier  institutiona,  but  extended  to  all  political 
oflTences,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  prop's.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time,  was  the  succession 
of  the  throne,  which  was  only  to  be  given  to  a  Greek  orthodox 
prince — no  doubt,  with  the  mtention  of  excluding  the  Bavariaa 
tunily,  and  making  the  people  proolaiiD  a  Russian  prince. 

The  ceremony  itself  took  place  in  the  octagonal  hall  of  the  old 
palace,  and  is  described  as  being  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  myself  absent  in  Syria  at  the  time,  but  letters 
from  my  Athenian  friends  describe  the  briiliaut  scene ;  more  than 
7,000  persons  were  crowding  the  hall  and  its  avenues  \  the  young 
king,  with  his  charming  Amelia,  was  received  with  entiiusia^c  ac- 
clamations, and  w  hen  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved,  the  members  and 
thousands  of  citizens  spontaneously  accompanierl  the  lovely  couple 
back  to  their  residence,  and  gave  nine  tremendous  cheers,  w  hich  rang 
back  from  the  mountains.  Greece  had  become  a  constitutioiml  king- 
dom! So  fiirall  went  on  smoothly,  far  beyond  expectation,  but 
now  the  great  difficulty  arose  at  once — the  practical  application  of 
tlie  new  syftem,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  when  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  the  province??,  and  the  grasping  hands  of 
the  rrvf)lntif)n;irv  f^pvrn  men^  had  deprived  government  of  the  last 
few  thousand  dollars  which  the  Bavarian  camarilla  had  left  in  the 
treasury. 

The  first  legislative  chamber  was  then  elected  in  July.    In  the 

mean  time,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Athens  among  all  the 
'politicians  to  know  if  the  constitution  really  could  work  among  the 
eonHicting  parties.  The  leading  men,  of  course,  were  all  hanging 
around  King  Otho,  making  low^  bows,  and  fair  promises,  in  order  to 
get  his  orders  for  putting  together  the  iirst  responsible  miuibtry. 

Otbo,  no  doubt^  sincerely  wished  to  make  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  reality ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  in  order  to 
dux)se  bis  ministry  among  men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
r(:iti*>n.  By  the  strenuous  exertinns  of  the  British  embassador.  Sir 
Kdmund  Lyons,  the  first  constitutional  ministry  was  taken  from  the 
English  party,  with  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  But  this  triumph  was  short-lived  ;  it  lasted  only  four 
months — ^from  the  Idth  of  April  to  the  17th  of  August,  1844.  Ko- 
lettis,  the  I:  st  popular  man  in  Greece,  refused  to  support  his  old 
nvaly  and  formed  a  aecret  coalition  with  Count  Jdetax4s  of  the  Ru^ 
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sian  party-.    This  strong  opposition  at  the  very  outset  exasperated  the 
haughty  ^lavrokordatos.    In  order  to  strengthen  his  own  adniinuk 
tration,  he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner,  die* 
missed  a  multitude  of  state  officers,  and  tilled  their  plaoes  with  his 
own  partisans.   By  these  precipitute  and  violent  measures,  he  soon 
lost  his  lon^-acqnircd  reputation,  in  spite  of  the  hijrh'-soiinding  and 
applauding  disputclie->  of  Sir  Edimind  to  the  British  govcniiiK'ni. — 
Kolettis  wielded  the  dangerous  firebrand  of  the  press ;  Theodoros 
Grivas  flew  to  arms,  and  calling  together  bis  wild  clansmen,  the 
Rlephties  spread  rebellion  and  devastation  through  ^tolia  and  Aoar- 
nania.    Having  been  defeated  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  royal 
troop?,  he,  w  ith  ii  safe-conduct,  retiimrd  to  Athens.    But  on  his  re- 
ceiving notice  froTri   the  l^'ronoh  embassador  at   the  Piraeus,  that 
Mavrokordatos  intended  to  take  him  prisoner  by  treachery,  he  fled 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  him  to  Egypt.    A  tumult 
broke  out  at  Athens  on  the  83d  of  June,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  the  energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Kalergis.   The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  ministry  of  Mavrokordatos  were  the  unfavorable  elections 
f.>r  the  next  assembly.    The  prime  minister  moved  every  stone  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  by  threats  and  open  violence,  to  secure  the 
votes  in  favor  of  the  English  party.    Bloodshed  was  frt't|uent  at  Ka- 
lavrita  and  other  places,  in  the  Morea.   Kalergis  was  put  forward  aa 
a  ministerial  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  which  as  yet  only  existed  on  paper. — 
Yet  the  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  Patne  in  Acliaia.  There 
the  inini«ter  of  justice  attempted,  by  means  of  the  chorophylokes 
or  gendarmes,  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  elect  Am  as  their  deputy. 
A  letter  written  by  himseltj  ordering  the  officers  to  make  use  of  mili- 
tary violence  to  secure  his  election,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oppo* 
sition.    In  triumph  It  was  carried  to  King  Otho,  and  soon  made  pub> 
lie  by  the  press.    It  excited  a  peal  of  indignation,  whieli  sounded  the 
knel!  of  the  Mavrokordatian  administration,    Otho  had  never  had 
any  confidence  in  the  proud  Phanariote ;  he  now  became  an  aversion 
to  the  king  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  reconcile  the  parties 
hnf  a  change  In  the  ministry.   The  "  enitnU  eordiM^  between  the 
French  and  British  cabinets,  at  that  time,  made  the  obsequious 
M.  de  Piscatory  attempt  to  employ  his  influence  to  support  Mavrokoiw 
datos,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  union  of  the 
French  and  Knglish  parlies.    Kolettis  was  to  take  part  in  the  fjovern- 
ment :  but  that --hrewd  statesman  soon  discovered  that  the  Kuf^lish 
party  had  already  sulTered  a  total  shipwreck  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  him,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
followers,  and  of  the  malcontents  who  had  lost  office,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  constitution.    The  parties  came  to 
a  pitclied  battle  at  Athens  on  the  17th  of  August.    Kalerjris  called 
on  the  trttops  in  vain  ;  they  refused  to  interfere;  the  gendarmes  ad- 
vanced, but  they  were  routed  by  the  armed  multitude.    In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle,  King  Otho  suddenly  appeared  on  horseback,  and 
order  and  obedience  were  instantly  restored.   This  tiimult  in  Athens 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  military  sway  of 
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Kalcrgis.  Tho  Constantinopolitan  Ileterocliton,  Marrokordatos,  now 
gave  way  to  the  Autochton  or  native  Ixumcliote,  Johannis  Koletlis  ; — 
the  minister  resigned,  and  ihe  coniniaudant  of  Athens,  the  favorite 
hero  of  September,  was,  hy  one  of  those  sodden  reversions  of  publio 
opinion,  scorned  and  insulted  by  the  Athenian  people,  like  The- 
mistocles  and  Phocion  of  old,  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Corfu, 
and  later  in  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  in  perfect 
retirement  from  the  political  movements  of  the  day. 

Koletlis  was  more  successful.  Among  all  ihe  Greek  statesmen^ 
be  was  tbe  only  one  who  combined  integrity  of  diaimcter  and  nn- 
eeasing  activity  with  the  roost  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  hap* 
piness  of  tbe  nation  and  of  strengthening  the  throne.  Johannis  Ko* 
Icttis  was  a  Humeliotc  from  Mount  Agrafa,  who  had  studied  medicine 
at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany  ;  and  later,  appeared  with  brilliant  success  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  (ircece,  after  tho  death  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstrias,  in  183 1.  It  was  no  doubt  a  most  unhappy  idea  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Count  Armansperg  to  send  off  this  able  and  popular  man  as 
Greek  embassador  in  Prance,  whence  he  did  not  return  until  after 
the  revolution  of  September. 

In  ppitc  of  the  hostility  of  the  English  and  Russian  party,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  defamatory  articles  of  his 
Secretary,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^*  Kulettis  wielded 
with  vigor  the  maoe  of  ofBoe  for  three  years,  until  hia  audden  death 
on  the  12th  Sept.,  1847.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.  But  he  had  a  hard  stand  against  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  party-spirit  in  Greece  itself,  fo- 
mented and  stren^ilicned  by  foreign  intrigues.  Tlie  old  palHkars,  who, 
after  the  dissolution  of  tho  phalanx,  had  again  become  the  scourge  of 
Greece,  either  turned  robbers  iu  the  mountains,  or  they  raised  openly 
the  banner  of  rebellion  against  Kolettis.  Thus  broke  out  that  short 
but  sanguinary  contest  of  the  old  Griziotis,  the  lion  of  Eubcea,  who 
nevertheless  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  by  Grivas,  and  after  a  smart  engagement  on  the 
hills  of  Allivcri,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm,  he  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  flee  to  Smyrna,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

nils  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers,  the  intrigues  in  the 
Chamber,  the  arrogant  demands  of  tbe  Great  Powers,  pressuig  poor 
Greece  to  pay  the  enormous  dividends  of  a  loan,  the  third  series  of 
which  had  never  been  paid,  made  the  unhappy  premier  adopt  several 
violent  measures  little  calculated  to  pacify  the  parties,  or  to  econo- 
mize the  resources  of  the  state.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  ad- 
ministration, by  uupurtial  Greeks,  been  considered  as  the  most  just  and 
active  siuoe  the  day  of  independence.   Kolettis  was  the  liberal  pro- 


•  Tha  Morning  Otron  de  »ay»,  Oct.,  1847— *' Colettia  was  ihe  wrill'tng  tool  of  ihe 
eompcive  inflnenee  of  bn«l  m<»n  !  f  The  word  •  Col«ltit'  is  bui  a  Byinbolir  rrpresenintion  of 
U)«  prrniciout  »ystem  full'iwtd  l.y  llie  iTiini-try  over  which  he  pre»ided:  il  ii  M  bWTO* 

flypliic  enaraven  i  n  the  bniKcii  piUar  uf  Urcek  Constitution,"  &c  .  It  it  •  iTi«Ia»»enoltr 
art.  tli.-'t  t      i-ot  tinuril,  iin.st  iinjutt.  nnd  mo*l  nbenr'i  titt:u  ks  lai  (jr<-<'<  c  in  Hriiish 

paprrt,  have  fuiuul  mAoy  uacriiical  believen  In  liu*  couatr/  of  free  asd  iodependem  r»- 
■Micb. 
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tector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
provinces,  which  would  have  gone  entirely  to  ruins,  without  the  oe- 
oesBary  support  of  the  minister ;  the  sftme  eare  was  extended  to  tlie 
monttmentB  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  jk>wer  dtj,  where  intereatuig 

excavations  were  undertaken. 

Kolettis  was  snfTiring  from  a  cancer ;  the  disgusts  which  tlie  oppo- 
sitii>ii  party  caused  him,  by  thwartino;  his  best  intentions,  auL^niented 
thu  evU  :  it  suddenly  became  mortal.  Koletlls  called  for  King  Oibo. 
The  intenrieir  was  toudiing.  The  court  and  the  citueeos  of  Athena 
followed  the  heane  of  their  brave  and  regretted  atatesman  to  his  sep- 
ulchre on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where  he  reposes  side  by  side  with 
Thpodoros  Kolokotronis,  who  with  his  sabre  in  the  derveni  ot^  Corinth, 
sained  that  independence  tor  UeUaa,  to  the  development  of  wkioli 
Eolettis  devoted  his  entire  life. 

The  Tirtuous  Ipaartote,  Admiral  Konstantuios  Kanaris,  now 
Ibrmed  a  new  oabmet  Bat  neither  the  ignorant  Ttoivetlaa,  nor 
the  aotiTe  Dr.  Glarakis,  nor  the  blustering  Khristidis,  (of  un- 
happy memory  from  1843!)  was  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  tho 
state  clear  of  the  rocks.  From  one  diflicuUy  Greece  got  into  another. 
Though  she  was  pnident  enough  to  take  no  part  in  the  juvenile  {)ranks 
of  her  western  neighbors  iu  1848-9,  and  enjoyed  both  traui^^uillily,  and 
A  ateady,  though  creeping  progress,  in  industry,  oultiTation,  and  oom> 
itteio^  in  spite  of  intriguing  embassadors  and  calumniating  ncwspa* 
pare— yet  the  old  blunders  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  and  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Kolettis  against  British  encroachments,  soon  made 
poor  Hellas  smart  under  the  long-nourished  wrath  and  thundering 
nostUity  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1850.  The  narrow  space  allowed  to 
na  in  tae  valuable  BcTiew  of  our  diatingawhed  editor,  Prof.  De  Bow, 
doea  not  permit  us  to  give  the  detaila  of  liia  unjuat  and  arrottut  at- 
tack on  Greece ;  the  fi^ts  are  before  the  public.  The  amall  iuaads  of 
Cabrera  arv]  Snpienza,lying  under  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  were  de- 
manded by  England,  quite  contrary  to  former  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations.  The  claim  of  Col.  Finlay,  of  an  exorbitant  indeninifieatton 
for  his  grounds  on  the  Ilissus,  was  as  unjust,  because  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had,  beibre  the  remo^  of  the  Capital  from  Nauplion  to  Athens, 
!n  1834,  already  beforehand  stipulateo  the  sums  it  intended  to  pay 
for  lots  which  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  banker,  Mr.  Pacifico,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  it  has  been  sulTioicntly 
proved  by  the  papers  lately  published  by  the  Portuguese  government. 

We  aluUl,  therefore,  only  add  that  King  Otho'a  government,  with 
the  weighty  interference  of  France  and  Buaiia,  anowed  a  prudent 
moderation  and  integrity  of  conduct,  highly  honorable  to  that  email 
and  depressed  nation.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  sanpiine 
hopes  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  hcroical  resistance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  of  independence,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Yet  the 
main  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  that  country  lies  iu  the  maimed 
and  crippled  conditiott  in  whidi  the  decimated  nation  at  laat  escaped 
from  the  fangs  of  the  Turks.  The  tender  aolicitude  of  the  Great 
Powera  deprived  the  Greek  people  of  all  thoae  fertile  proTincea  of 
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their  heroieal  brethren,  who,  by  a  union  under  the  banner  of  liberty, 

might  have  given  strength  and  resources  to  the  new  state.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Samoa,  Chios, Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus 
(Albania,)  tlie  richest  and  most  populous  parts  ot^  Greece,  were  again 
riveted  t(»  the  hums  of  the  crescent;  and  by  transforming  the  deso- 
lated Livadia  and  Moroa,  with  its  500,000  inhabitants,  its  barren 
moontaint,  desolated  |)lains,  and  destroyed  cities  and  villages,  into  a 
European  kingdom,  with  liing,  oourt^  expensive  administration,  army 
and  navy,  the  real  cause  was  laid  to  tliat  feverish  yet  lingeziog 
existence  between  life  and  death,  which  no  doubt  may  still  continue 
for  some  years,  and  may  not  give  way  to  a  new  pulsation,  before  the 
Uiunders  of  the  liussiau  my  riads  are  heard  peeling  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  That  day  will  certainly  come.  Greeks, 
Albaaiaoa,  Bosnians,  Senrians  and  Bulgarians— -all  are  awaiting  that 
day  of  dedsion  which  may  ^epara  a  new  page  for  the  history  of  the 
Orient.* 


•  Letters,  wyeh lately  hare  arrived  from  Zante  and  Athens,  corroborate  to  a  remarkable 
4e|;ree  dM  above  views  taken  Id  ow  article,  and  prove  that  the  Qreek  Constitation  of  aodi 
much,  1844,  doe*  not  worti,  in  ihe  nadst  of  contending  P**!^  nd  lelfish,  aaUtiow 

indiridaals,  who  neutralize  thv  hnnrst  but  rirmmscribed  activilgr  of  Kiu  Otho's  govcm- 
ment.    A  new  conspiracy  has  been  plotted  in  Athens — not  like  Aratof  September,  1843, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  abeolBlO  mlo  of  Otiio;  no,  quite  on  the  contrai^— to  do  away 
with  the  Constitation,  and  oaoo  man  to  pnt  tbo  xeina  of  the  gorenment  in  ibe  hands  of 
the  sovereign. 

Til'-  (U»9atisfaction  with  the  chamhor?  and  the  different  Greek  cabinets  which  havs 
followed  since  the  death  of  Kolcttin  in  1847,  has  lung  aeo  sproad  through  the  coontirv. 
The  conspirators  had  chosen  the  Brst  day  of  Lent  for  ue  execution  of  their  plan.  On 
that  d^  an  annual  popular  festival  takes  place  wmod  one  of  the  most  splendid  mono- 
MBis  of  antiquity,  the  (Engantic  group  of  coltmuM  of  tibo  Temple  of  Japiter  Olympus, 
•itnatcd  on  the  plain,  ra  t  Alliens,  near  the  dry  river-bed  t)f  the  Ilissus.  On  that  day 
iDthc  inhabitants  of  Athens,  frum  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  turn  out  and  wend  their 
mmy  to  the  beautiful  platform  of  the  sanctaarjr  of  their  fim&thcTS,  wheio  the  tablea  an 
•nnad  heneath  the  loftj  cohunns,  and  ieaalin|^  Mapngi  md  duieiBf,  oeoapgr  the  Uvofy 
Athenians  to  a  late  honrat  ni^ht. 

The  pallikars  from  the  Turkish  war  sometimes  give  King  Othn  n.  Vmrqnt  r  Virnr  nth  the 
Olympian  Temple-ruins — one  of  the  most  romantio  and  piclurcantif  fpt  ctacles  that  can 
be  seen.  It  was  daring  the  orgies  of  this  truly  national  ffttc  that  th*-  m^alist  coospiraton 
had  the  intention  of  giving  the  signal,  and  profitineby  ibe  excitement  of  the  crowd,  to 
turj  Am  along  wil»  die  shoots  of  Long  Hfi»  to  nmg  Ol3io— down  widi  tiie  oonstftn- 
tion — down  with  the  party-men!"  But  a  sudden  thunJi-r  stonn  inundating  the  plain  in 
the  morning,  drove  the  masses  early  back  to  the  city,  and  the  *ifnotnota,  thereron-,  were 
(^liged  to  ofgenue  something  like  a  hot,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  note  elBectQa],  they  dis- 
tributed lettwi  •mong  die  officers  of  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Athens,  infanmng  them  that 
a  great  popalur  movement  was  in  preparanon,  which,  being  in  favor  of  the  monarcby, 
Aey  reciut'sted  them  tn  support  it  with  tlio  gendarmes  and  regulars,  by  jnining  tl)i  iiiiH- 
tary  to  the  people,  as  in  1843  II!  Yet  some  of  the  ofiiccas,  instead  of  keeping  the  secret  to 
themselves,  made  instantly  a  show  of  patriotism  by  appearing  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputica 
with  their  letten.  when  a  violent  discussion  took  pkce,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  Maniotc 
deputy,  KonoaMoaralds,  severe  meastures  were  tidten  in  order  to  defend  the  constitution 
•f  thoooBBb^. 
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A&T.  n.-imnoN  and  &£tmu£s,  ancient  and  HODm 

PAST  L — OF  THE  ATHIHIAVB. 

The  peninsula  of  Attica,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  on  one 
side  by  rauges  of  [iiountaius,  and  washed  on  the  others  hy  the  Saronio 
Galf  and  the  iGgeao  Sea,  was  IHtle  exposed  to  those  incursioos  in 
quest  of  plunder,  so  prevalent  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  inhabitants, 
thus  relieved  from  the  certainty  and  the  apprehension  of  impending 
dangers,  had  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace.  Accordingly,  Athens,  from  a  snnill  and 
rude  settlement,  under  the  lead  of  Cecrops,  iu  a  series  of  years  bo- 
came  the  centre  of  opuleaoe,  eivilization  and  refinement.  Soon  the 
flcienoe  of  goveniment»  and  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  man,  hitherto 
neglected,  received  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Lc- 
gislative,  executive  and  judicial  tribunals  were  established  for  the 
enactment,  enforcement  and  exposition  of  laws.  The  rights  of 
propertv  anrl  (jf  person  were  protected  ;  wrongs  were  redrcsst  il,  and 
the  first  gi  eat  lesson  of  human  liberty  was  illustrated  by  practical 
experienee — that  every  citizen  may  govern  himself,  his  household, 
and  his  estates,  pursuant  to  his  own  judgment,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests  or  morals,  rovessed,  too,  of  a  language 
combining  harmony,  flexibility  and  power  Wyond  every  otlior  known 
dialect  of  the  world,  poetry  and  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy, 
political  economy  and  mathematics,  were  taught  in  the  schools,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Symposia,  and  studied  in  the  retreats  of  home. 

With  the  augmentation  of  individual  and  of  public  wealth,  a  taste, 
and  the  means  of  its  gratification,  were  developed  for  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  generally.  A  passion  for 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  was  eonihincd  ;  and  private  munificence 
vied  with  the  lavish  liberality  of  the  slate.  Temples  in  honor  of 
religion,  schools  fur  the  public  instruction,  theatres  fur  the  public 
amusement,  gymnasia  for  the  public  exercises,  baths,  festivals, 
lyoeums^  legislative  assemblies,  tribunals  of  justice^  fleets  and  armies, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  solicitude  and  attention— were  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  law,  and  formed  parts  or  outlines  of  a  regular 
system.  Every  public  institution  of  that  lively  and  ingenious  people 
was  connected  with  civil  life.  Hence,  observes  Cicero,  "literary 
heroes  issue  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  like  Grecian  heroes  from 
the  Trojan  horse." 

Allured  by  inducements  such  as  these,  and  others  which  promised 
profitable  investments,  pleasure,  or  security,  exiles  of  distinction,  and 
men  of  wealth,  (locked  to  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny and  extortion  of  their  native  countries.  Some,  and  indeed 
most  of  them,  becanie  citizens,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  letters  or 
of  trade,  and  shared  in  the  common  burdois  and  beneiitsof  the  state. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  usual  taxes,  these  maloiei  or  foreigners 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  poll  tax  f  )r  the  privile^n  s  they 
enjMvi'  !.  This  amounted  to  twelve  drachmae  (S2,04)  for  each  man, 
and  half  that  sum  for  each  woman  without  sons^  and  as  this  number 
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is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  laiailies,  it  is  evident  a  considerablo 
revenue  was  thus  derived.  A  default  in  the  pajmentwas  visited  by  no 
len  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  There  was  also 
a  tax  sonnewhat  similar  upon  all  liberated  slaves  or  freedmen. 

The  situation  of  Attica  for  commerce  was  propitiou?!.    A  ]nng 
line  of  coaist  and  several  excellent  harbors  invited  and  facilitated  that 
mode  of  lite  suited  to  the  sea.    The  people,  stimulated  by  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soii,  into  a  ready  appreciation  of  these  advantages, 
had  many  wholesome  laws  adopted,  tending  to  promote  navigation 
and  trade.   Some  of  those  relating  to  the  protection  of  merchants 
and  bankers — to  the  interest  on  money,  to  tlie  collection  of  duties, 
and  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  maritime  contracts — operated  so 
encouragingly,  as  to  induce  the  enijiluv  ment  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  city  in  trade.    A  duly  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied 
both  upon  imports  and  exports,  besides  a  per  eentage  to  the  ware> 
houses  and  harbors,  which  were  publio  property.    The  chief  import 
was  that  of  corn  and  other  provisions  ;  but  timber  for  ship-building, 
iron,  steel,  honey,  ware,  wool,  leritlifM-  and  raw  hides,  salt  and  ^alt-fish, 
carpets,  covlm  Ii-Is  and  robes,  wint-N,  tiuits  and  slaves,  likt-wi.se  found  a 
ready  sale  at  Athens.    In  exchange  fur  these,  the  exports  consisted 
of  swords,  arms  and  hardware,  furniture  and  beds,  vases,  lamps  and 
oils,  doths,  and  the  products  of  the  loom,  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
books,  and  the  timber  of  the  cypress,  fir  and  plane.   This  foreign 
trade  exceeded  in  value  two  millions  of  dollari?  annually,  and  the 
duties  thereon  were  regularly  farmed  out  to  the  highcfst  bidder. 
A  free  circulation  and  fi  e<^uent  coinage  of  money  was  necessary  to, 
and  a  result  from,  an  extensive  commerce.    Of  money,  there  were 
three  kinds — ^gold,  silver  and  copper.   The  first  was  rarely  seen  untQ 
after  the  robbery  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  by  the  Platians,  and  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and  the  last  met  with  so  little  favor  as 
never  to  have  found  its  way  into  general  u«;e.    Silver,  which  could 
be  legally  coined  by  private  citizrns  as  well  iis  by  the  state,  was 
therefore  the  usual  standard  and  the  chief  currency.    Of  higher  in- 
trinsic value  than  that  of  contiguous  states,  the  Attio  silver  coinage 
was  much  esteemed  by  merchants  and  commercial  dealers.  These 
eoina,  rude  at  first,  and  gradually  improved,  were  made  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  nil  classes,  and  in  every  kind  of  busines*?.  They 
ranged  from  the  lepton,  which,  in  our  currency,  represents  less  than 
a  ipilJ,  to  the  silver  talent,  of  the  value  of  $1,055  59.    The  talent  of 
gold  was  worth  ten  times  the  latter  sum« 

There  was  likewise  an  excise  duty  levied  upon  commodities  sold  in 
the  general  mai  ket.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especially  from 
nine  oMo(  k  in  the  morning  until  noon,  vast  tlir<'ngs  of  people,  some 
to  purchase,  others  to  sell,  and  still  a  larger  number  as  nu»re  spec- 
tators, frequented  the  place,  from  which  issued  a  stream  of  provisions 
to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  police  was  upon  the  spot 
in  sumcient  (oroe  to  maintain  order ;  magistrates  were  there  to  super- 
intend the  prices,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and 
also  collectors  to  receive  the  duties  which  the  law  im]»oscd  upon 
whatever  was  sold.   Unfortunately,  we  have  no  precise  information 
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with  regard  to  this  duty ;  but  oeitainly  die  income  from  it  must  have 
been  considerable,  since  we  have  evidence,  that  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness the  markets  of  Athens  might  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  of  the  present  day.  Of  tish,  they  had  the  lamprey, 
tbe  dorado,  the  weever,  the  shad,  the  turbot,  the  mackerel,  the  mullet, 
oyaten  and  lobsters ;  of  fow]s--capons.  pigeons,  duoks,  diiokens  and 
geeae;  of  birds — pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  larks,  doves  and  wood* 
cocks;  of  meats — betf,  mutton,  kid,  venison,  pork  and  wild  boar; 
of  breads — biscuit,  cakes,  tarts,  and  various  other  preparations  of 
flour  ;  of  vegetables — parsloy,  mint,  oxymel,  mushrooms,  asparagus, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  au  lulinite  variety  of  others ;  of  fruxL — 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  olives  and  grapes. 

No  portion  of  Athenian  history  is  more  obscare  diaii  that  con- 
neoted  with  jurisprudence.  The  number  of  the  courts,  and  their 
various  and  often  conflic  ting  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  judges,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  and  'leeision,  render  the  sys- 
tem one  of  exceeding  complicity.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  every 

Sialified  citizen  had  a  right  to  bo  heard  in  one  of  the  numerous 
aces  of  judicature,  whenever  he  desired  to  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  anoUier,  or  to  obtiun  redress  for  grievances  to  him- 
self. Preliminary  to  a  trial  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  fee,  if  he 
appeared  as  a  prosecutor,  and  to  give  security  if  he  commenced  a 
civil  aelion.  The  witnesses  were  then  summoned  and  examined  ; 
argument  on  both  sides  was  heard,  and  the  cause  decided  according 
to  the  testimony  and  deordes  of  the  Senate.  In  those  oases  in  whi<£ 
the  prosecution  was  sustained,  such  punishment  waa  inflicted  aa 
the  nature  of  the  oflfonce  required — fines,  banishment,  confiscation,  or 
death.  If  the  prosecutor,  before  the  trial,  compromised  the  affair, 
or  failed  t'>  establish  the  charge  by  a  vote  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
judges,  iie  was  himself  fmcd  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmic. 
The  treasury  received  the  benefit  of  all  these  fees  and  fines.  In 
later  times,  when  depravity  became  proverbial,  and  when  aoousa- 
tions  against  the  wealthy  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  supported,  and 
when  all  the  disputes  and  law-suits  of  the  allies  with  themselves  and 
with  the  Athenians  were  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  city  f<">r  trial, 
the  income  from  these  sources  to  the  state  must  have  been  quite 
large. 

Not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  revenue  waa  derived  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.    These,  for  a  lons(  period  of  timo^ 

yielded  so  abundantly  as  to  induce  an  opinion,  everywhere  preva- 
lent, that  they  were  inexhaustible.  Though  worked  by  thousands  of 
slaves,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  shrewd  directors,  Xenophon 
had  sueh  an  idea  of  their  extent  that  he  urged  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  additional  slaves  as  the  most  etlectual  mode  of  enrich- 
ing the  state,  and  of  relieving  the  public  burdens.  Their  present 
condition,"  remarks  he,  "  is  a  good  argument;  that  there  never  can 
be  more  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  £an  there  is  employment  for, 
for  we  dig  on,  still  without  finding  any  bottom  or  end  of  our  mine??, 
or  decay  of  the  silver  ore."  These  mines  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  deemed  of  such  consequence  as  to  demand  the  supervision  of  a 
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particular  magistrate,  who  farmed  them  to  Individuals  or  companies, 
on  condition  that  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  profits  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  A  special  tax  for  the  opening  of  every  new  mine  was 
likewise  exacted.  This  tax,  and  the  proiits  derived  to  the  treasury 
on  the  leases,  maintained  the  navy  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  sacred  olive  trees,  scattered  over  the  lands  of  individuals  in' 
Tarious  parts  of  the  country,  wore  consecrated,  together  with  the 
grounds  innmedlately  around,  to  Minerva.  From  thoin  was  not  un- 
fre«[uently  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit,  which,  when  gathered, 
was  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury.  By 
forfeiture  and  confiscation,  the  state  was  also  the  owner  of  an  exten- 
sive landed  property,  some  of  which  was  arable,  some  in  pasture, 
and  some  in  forest.  These  lands,  and  houses  acquired  in  the  same 
way,  were  placed  under  leases  at  stated  annual  rents. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  consisted  in 
the  tribute  exacted  of  the  islands  and  cities  dependent  upon  Athens. 
The  claim  to  tliis  tribute  was  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a 
gross  abuse  of  power.  After  the  second  Persian  invasion,  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  were  keenly  alive  to  their  dangers,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  it  was  determined  by  many  of  the  smaller 
states  in  league  with  Atliens,  to  set  apart  every  year  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  contemplated  war  upon  the  barlnuians. 
The  Athenians,  having  at  that  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
mighty  naval  preparations,  as  well  as  by  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
humanitj  of  their  conduct,  were  made  by  common  consent  the  re> 
ceivers  of  this  fund,  whtdh,  having  been  assessed,  town  by  town, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  inhabitant,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents.  So  long  as  it  was  their  interest,  the  Athenians  kept 
this  fund  untouched ;  but  when  their  power  increased,  and  their 
ambitious  superiority  was  no  longer  denied,  the  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion of  the  allies  was  changed  into  a  humiliatmg  and  oppressive 
exaction,  which  was  annually  demanded.  They  taxed  their  new  con- 
quests in  the  same  manner,  until,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  amount 
of  tribute  was  swelled  to  six  hundred  talents.  Dnrlnir  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  system  was  so  far  altered  as  to  coiit  iiiute  a  har- 
bor-duty of  five  per  cent,  upon  imports  and  exports,  as  a  uicdium  of 
taxation,  and  which  yielded  the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  talents. 

Thus  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the  regular  or  ordinary  revenues 
of  Atliv'us,  wlilch  have  been  by  most  authorities  reckoned  as  a  total, 
at  2000  talents  annually,  or  2,111.180  dollars.  This  largo  sum  will 
appear  enormous,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  precious  metals  were 
nearly  four  times  greater  in  value  than  now.  But  considerable  as 
these  revenues  confessedly  are,  they  were  often  insufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  state;  recourse  was  then  had  to  free  gifts  and 
lbrce<l  eontributions. 

As  a  first  step  townrrls  collecting  this  extraordinary  revenue,  the 
senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  wants  of  the  treiisury. 
On  such  occasions,  it  was  custonmry  lor  each  individual  to  declare 
aloud,  the  sums  he  was  willing  to  bestow  for  the  public  service ;  and 
VOL.  L  16 
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a  generous  and  laudable  emulation  was  not  unfrcquently  displayed, 
hy  citizens  of  fortune,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing most  liberally  towards  the  ratief  of  the  repobUo. 

The  next  expedient  vas,  to  impose  s  tax  on  the  whole  common- 
wealth, tribe  by  tribe,  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged  to  oontribute 
in  proportion  to  thiir  estates.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  this  tax, 
was  at  one  period  punished  by  imprisonment ;  but  subsequently,  this 
regulation  was  so  far  softened,  that  a  certain  time  was  allowed  for 
payment,  and  when  that  expired,  the  goods  of  the  defaulter  were  seized 
and  sold  at  auction. 

From  B.  C.  378,  the  following  system  was  adopted.  Each  of  the 
ten  phi/Ice  or  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divicb  d.  pointed  out  1,200 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  belonging  to  it,  without  reterence  to  the  t;i<-t, 
whether  their  wealth  consisted  in  lands,  manufactories,  money  in- 
vested in  trade,  or  placed  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  bankers.  These 
1,200  were  sub-divided  into  two  equal  divbions  of  600  each ;  and 
flrom  these  again  were  selected  300,  who  were  more  wealthy  than  the 
others.  Upon  the  latter  fell  primarily  the  liability  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  1  200  to  per- 
form all  extraordinary  diities  in  rotation.  If  any  one  of  the  300 
could  name  a  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  he  was  excused.-— 
This  sometimes  led  to  bitter  and  protracted  oontests,  and  even  to  an 
exchange  of  property. 

Still  another  plan  was  much  in  fiuhion,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  subsistence  for  the  crew  upon  the  fitting  out  of  an  arma- 
ment. Kach  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  district  a  talent  for  every 
galley  to  be  equipped.  This  assessment  was  made  upon  every  six- 
teen persons  without  regard  to  their  property,  or  ability  to  pay. 
Demosthenes,  in  the  face  of  decided  opposition,  succeeded  in  substitut- 
ing a  different  plan,  by  which  property  was  constituted  the  measure  of 
this  tax.  His  plan  was  this  :  every  citizen  whose  fortune  reached  ten 
talents,  was  obliged  in  case  of  need  to  furnish  one  galley  to  the  state; 
of  twenty  talents,  two,  and  no  matter  how  great  his  estate,  he  could 
never  be  compelled  to  furnish  more  than  three.  Citizens  of  less  estate 
joined  or  clubbed  together  to  furnish  a  galley. 

This  tax,  which  ceased  with  the  emergency,  was  levied  without 
distinction  of  person,  except  that  Archons— orphans  under  pupilage— 
and  unmarried  heiresses  (Epicleri)  were  exempt. 

In  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were  en^a^ed,  the 
booty — which  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils — was  often  of  much 
▼alue.  The  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  efl^t  a  ransom,  were 
made  slaves,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  or  sold. 
The  spoils  were  brought  to  the  commanding  general,  and  by  him  ap- 
portioned. Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  usually,  these  were  appro- 
priated to  enrich  himself,  or  his  soldiers;  at  other  times  they  were 
disposed  of  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  works,  and  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  treasury,  or  applied  in  the  decoration  of  temples,  or 
the  erection  of  costly  trophies.  All  that  the  state  required  In  this 
respect  was,  that  the  troops  might  be  supported,  if  possible,  at  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  find  in  their  spoils  a  supplement  to  thMT 
pay,  when  the  public  necessity  pressed  its  diminution. 
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A  tax,  often  imposed,  sod  which  Mt  wHh  mucb  severity  upon  the 
wealthier  citizens,  was  that  denominated  free  gifts.   This  owed  its 

origin  to  an  unceasing  appetite  for  theatrical  exhibitions  and  costly 
shows  ;  hence  the  rieh  were  coustantly  harassed  by  demands  for 
contributions  necessary  to  support  not  only  them,  but  the  gymnasia, 
the  public  games,  and  other  sources  of  popular  amusement.  These 
expenses  were  occasionally  undertalten  without  compulsion;  and 
tiiere  are  not  wanting  instances  of  vain  and  ambitious  men  who 
have  squandered  their  estates  in  splendid  entertainments  to  gratify 
this  taste  of,  the  populace  ;  yet  the  tribe  most  usnally  appointed  the 
person  upon  whom  the  burden  should  fall.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  occasioned  the  elections — whether  by 
secret  cabals,  or  arts,  or  intrigue,  or  popular  &vor,  or  disple*' 
sure,  or  from  supposed  ability  to  bear  the  exaction  with  least 
iojary — no  one  could  claim  exemption,  unless,  by  a  long  course  of 
distinguished  services  to  the  state,  the  right  of  refusal  had  been 
earned.  At  this  time  tno,  n  diobolon,  nearly  six  cents,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  wetk,  waa  allowed  the  indigent  from  the  treasury, 
in  order  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  admittance  to  the  theatres, 
feasts^  &0, ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  this  fond,  and  so  de> 
voted  were-they  to  these  amusements,  that  no  emergency,  no  necessity, 
no  perils  of  the  state,  could  induce  its  employment  in  the  public  ser* 
vice.  A  I  nrc  proposition  to  that  effect  was  sufiidient  to  denonnoB 
upon  the  olleuder  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  chief  administration  of  the  finances  devolved  upon  the  senate, 
or  upper  eounci],  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but  the  detsUs 
of  the  management  were  intrusted  to  certain  officers,  who  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  with  distinct  duties.  One  class  was  composed  of 
such  as  attended  to  the  collecting  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  preli- 
minary arrangements.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  selected  one 
from  each  tribe.  It  %va.s  their  duty  to  collect  the  taxes,  excises,  duties 
axid  rents*  to  receive  the  fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  confiscations  j  to 
take  charge  of  whatever  was  sold  or  leased  by  the  state ;  to  assess 
the  imports,  exports  end  tributes ;  to  enrol  the  names  of  persons 
and  families  from  whom  extraordinary  contributions  were  required, 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  same,  and  to  farm  such  of  the  revenues  as 
were  let  out  upon  contracts.  A  second  class,  likewise  ten  in  number, 
received  the  public  income  from  the  collectors ;  kept  memoranda  and 
accounts  of  its  collection ;  prosecuted  those  who  had  not  paid,  and 
erased  in  the  presence  of  thesenate  the  names  of  those  who  had,  and  d^ 
dded  all  controversies  arising  upon  matters  connected  with  their  office. 
A  third  class  were  ten  treasurers,  chosen  by  lot,  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  as  they  wore  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury ;  whence  they  were  disbursed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  tlie  state. 
There  was  still  another  oflicer  chosen  every  four  years,  whose  super- 
inteadenoe  was  confined  to  the  current  expenditure ;  who  paid  the 
aalarifls  of  the  magistrates,  and  other  functionaries ;  distributed  the 
state  allowance  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  disbursed  such  extraor- 
dinary  items  as  the  sovereign  people  commanded.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  aocount  of  receipts,  and  disbursements,  which  were 
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checked  bj  a  controller  appointed  for  that  purpose.  \n  addition, 
there  was  a  general  overseer,  who  supeiiuioudcd  uii  the  collectors, 
as  well  as  the  magbtrates  having  charge  of  the  mmesor  other  publlo 
property. 

Puoetuality  and  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions 

of  these  respective  offices  was  attempted  to  be  secured  of  the  offiocrs 
by  requiring  hoavy  bunds  and  sureties  at  the  outset;  and  by  denouiic- 
uig  upon  dt'lliulters  iuipri:»onment,  double  payment,  deprivutioa  of  the 
privileges  uf  citizenship,  atimia^  which,  besides  confiscation,  rendered 
the  debtor  of  the  state  as  well  as  his  children  in&mous,  and  even 
capital  punishment  But  despite  these  stringent  and  sanguinary  laws, 
if  we  may  credit  the  satirist,  Aristophanes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  revenues  were  consunicl  in  perulation. 

The  usual  purposes  iur  which  the  revenues  were  disbursed  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts : 

1.  Those  that  were  required  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  annjr 
and  navy.  The  custom  of  paying  soldiers  was  introduced  by  Pen* 
cles.  They  had  no  regular  or  fixed  salary.  It  varied  from  a  diabo- 
Ion  to  a  di  uclima  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
the  service  to  be  performed. 

2.  Such  as  were  expended  in  civil  uses.  These  included  the  wa- 
ges of  the  seualors,  a  drachma  a  day  j  of  the  judges,  a  triolus  \  and 
of  those  who  attended  the  general  assembly,  three  oboli.  This  like- 
wise included  the  pay  of  embassadors,  a  large  corps  of  police,  ad- 
vocates,  and  state  physicians;  the  erection  of  fortifications,  docks,  ar- 
senals, and  walls  ;  the  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  and  harbors  ;  the 
maiiitenancc  of  poor  arrl  disabled  citizens,  and  of  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  siaiu  in  battle,  and  donations,  and  tkeonc  money 
for  the  populace^ 

3.  Those  that  were  devoted  to  pious  objects.  These  had  referonoe 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  temples ;  to  banquets,  festivals,  sao^ 
rificos,  and  of  offerings  in  honor  of  some  deceased  hero,  or  of  some  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  prizes  and  processions,  and  tkeatricftl  and  gyiu> 
nastic  eutertainments. 


ART.UL-NICARAGUA: 

AVD  IBB  PBOP08BO  nmBOCBAVIO  OAVAL.* 

No  part  of  the  American  continent  has  attracted,  of  late  years,  so 

much  general  attention,  both  of  our  own  people  and  of  Europe,  as 
Central  America,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Nicara- 
gua. This  deep  and  long-continued  atteiitiun  is  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition alone,  and  not  of  any  remaikable  value  that  Nicaragua,  as  a 
country  simply,  may  possess.  In  the  same  wav  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
has  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal  European 
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powers,  without,  however,  attracting  any  very  special  interest  in 
America.  Nicaragua,  on  the  contrary,  has  long  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  eivUized  worid ;  and  this,  because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
only  great  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  project,  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued  ever  since  (he  days  of  Scsostrls — the  dis- 
covery of  the  shortest  and  most  expeditions  route  to  India.  No  }>ro- 
ject  is  older  or  has  ever  been  more  steadily  pursued  than  this  ;  and 
its  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  that  of  navigation  and  of  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  It  is  a  very  remarlcable  circumstance,  that, 
ever  since  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  the  world,  a  short  and  expe- 
ditions route  to  India  has  been  a  desideratum  steadily  pursued  by 
the  most  powerful  nations,  without  its  being  attained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  tiie  discovery  of  America  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
toward  tlie  East,  save  those  of  Columbus ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  search  for  routes  in  a  west- 
ern direction.   Such  was  the  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  of 

Vespucius,  of  TJaleigh,  and  of  Veraz2ano.  These  and  others  soon 
proved  that  tlieio  was  no  water  route  to  India  through  the  American 
continent  j  but  the  attempt  to  fuid  a  passage  around  it,  through  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  has  never  been  discontinued. 

Nicaragua,  ever  since  the  time  of  Balboa,  who  in  the  15th  century 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Dari'en,  and  to  plant  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile  and  I.eon  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  a  point 
of  unceasing  attention,  as  the  only  one  where  an  artificial  water 
communication  could  be  best  effected.  But  unfortunately  the  great 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  enterprise,  have  not  been  so 
much  those  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  an  unhealthy  tropical  climate,  as  those  presented  by 
man  himself — the  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unenterprising  possessors  of 
the  f<oiI  of  Nicaragua.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  I'?thmus 
of  Suez.  If  Niearajrna  had  been  the  territory  of  any  other  than  the 
Spanish  race,  there  would  have  been  a  canal  acrut»js  the  isthmus  half 
a  century  aco.  The  Spanish  race  in  America  are  as  destitute  of  en- 
terprise as  &e  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Egypt 

\Vc  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  a  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical sketch  of  Nicaraj^ua,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  pro- 
posed interoceanic canal.  For  the  facts  and  descriptions  wc  are  chi(  fly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Squier.  The  information  aOorded  by 
Mr.  Squier  is  reliable,  he  having  visited  personally  every  point  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Nicaraguan  bthmus.  He  settles  the  question  fully 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal,  his  travelsover  all  of 
the  proposed  routes  having  enablt  d  him  to  affirm  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  wholly  interrupted,  and  admitting  of  several 
routes. 

The  canal  will  have  to  fix  its  northern  terminus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  river,  as  that  stream  abounds  in  rapids  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  anything  now  but  boats.  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  that  the  San  Juan  never  can  he  made 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  considerable  size.   Small  steamers,  with 
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somo  improvoiDPiits  in  the  channel,  might  bo  run  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  this  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  this  stream."  The 
canal  could  only  be  oonstracted  along  its  northera  bank,  from  the  sea 
to  the  lake.  A  small  portion  of  the  riyer  near  the  lake  of  Nicaragaa 
may  possibly  be  used,  but  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  survey  could 
determine  ihU.  It  is  thought,  by  pome,  that  the  San  Juan  river  was 
formerly  navigable  its  whole  length  for  frigates,  becaii?ie,  Hccoivrmg 
to  the  early  Spanish  accouuta,  vessels  of  that  iiaxac  iuniu  t  iy  navi- 
gated that  river ;  but  it  b  known,  from  the  aooounts  of  Gage,  who 
Tisited  the  river  in  1670,  that  the  vessels  called  frigates,"  by  thd 
Spanish  writers,  were  only  boats  or  vessels  of  not  more  than  80  or 
1 00  tons  burthen,  and  that  at  that  time  even  these  could  not  get  over 
the  rapids  without  unloading. 

That  part  of  the  proposed  canal  route,  between  the  lake  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  although  hitherto  represented  as  present- 
mg  no  difficulty,  is  dedared  by  "bfr,  S<^uier  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  all.  l^he  idea  that  the  rapids  m  the  ri  \  •  i  un  be  easily  re- 
moved is  also  erroneous;  for  "they  are  not  formed  by  the  siniplo 
aggregation  of  rooks,  but  by  the  interposition  of  bed"?  of  hombK-nde 
and  very  solid  rock,  in  their  natural  position,  or  uplifted  by  subter- 
ranean forces." 

The  total  length  of  the  San  Juan  River,  including  windings,  is  88 
miles ;  the  greatest  depth  is  42  feet ;  the  least  depth,  3  feet ;  and 
the  average  aepth,  12  feet  The  banks  are  generally  low,  or  moder- 
ately low,  and  well  timbered.    In  some  parts  they  are  high  f' >r  a 

considerable  distanee.  The  longest  rapids  are  those  of  Machuca, 
about  half-way  between  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  tiie  river,  which 
there  spreads  over  a  wide,  tocky,  crooked  bed,  with  large  rocks  pro- 
jecting above  the  sur&ce  of  the  stream,  between  which  the  water 
rushes  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  descent  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, even  for  small  boats.  It  was  at  these  rapids  that  the  steamer 
Ort/.s',  sent  o>it  by  "Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  1850,  to  explore  the  river,  was 
completely  wrecked  on  the  rocks  ia  attempting  to  aseend.  Another 
small  steamer,  the  Director^  sent  out  by  the  same  gentleman  after- 
wards, was  got  over  the  rapids  finally,  after  great  labor  and  expense., 
during  "  some  weeks  of  time."  So  that  it  is  dear  that  these  ra{>ids 
alone  will  T)e  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  steam  navigation.  But 
there  are  four  others  abnv»>  the  Maihuea  Rapids.  Those  called  the 
Kapitis  of  the  Castillo  deserve,  says  Mr.  Srjuier,  the  name  of  falls, 
and  are  nearly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  kinds  of  boats.  They 
have  to  be  partly  unloaded  here,  and  then  dragged  up  by  main  force. 
It  takes  more  than  three  hours'  time  to  drag  a  boat  as  many  hundred 
yai  1-  Above  these  falls,  too,  are  the  Mapides  del  T<>ro,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  current  of  more  than  200  yards  per 
minute.  From  all  this  one  can  form  some  idea  of  tiie  possibility  of 
navigating  the  San  Juan. 

Lake  Nicaragua  next  claims  our  attention.    Its  length  is  about 
120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  50  to  60  miles.   Mr.  Bally, 
in  his  Central  America,  gives  105  miles,  as  its  greatest  length,  and 
'  45  as  its  greatest  breadths  Other  estimates  difler  from  these.  The 
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depth,  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  shore,  is  nrcncrally  two 
fathoms,  and  in  all  parts  boyond  that  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
deplh  varie43  fruia  5  to  15  fathoiiis.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  paiaplilet 
on  the  subject,  quotes  a  Mr.  A.  G.,  as  havuig  sounded  the  lake  in  the 
middle,  Md  found  45  fathomn  or  370  feet.  On  the  north  side,  says 
Mr.  Squier,  the  water  is  oomparatl?ely  shallow ;  also  at  its  head  and 
at  its  outlet. 

The  elevation  of  the  surfSife  of  this  lake  ahove  the  Pacific  is  vari- 
onslv  estimated.  Thompson  fixed  it  at  1  11  llct  8  inches  ;  Mr.  Bally, 
ii^  the  rt^ult  of  351  levels,  gives  it  as  12b>  feet  3  iucheti ;  Galisteo,  a 
SpaniA  engineer,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  1781,fiies  it  at 
134  feet  above  the  Pacifio.  The  level  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  amount  of  variation,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Baily,  being  about 
feet.  The  elevation  >t'  the  surface  of  the  lake  above  the  Atlantic 
is  121  feet  1)  inches,  assuming  that  the  Pacific,  at  low  watt  r  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  is  G|  feet  lower  than  the  Caribbean  >Sea  at  Chagres — 
a  result  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lloyd*  Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the 
elevation  of  the  Atlantic  above  the  Pacific  at  from  20  to  32  feet.* 

From  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  no  less  than  five  routes  have  been 
proposed — two  directly  from  that  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  three  out  of 
Lake  Managua,  west  of  Lake  Nicaragua^  the  former  lake  emptj  ing  into 
tlie  latter.  We  will  exaniiiie  briefly  these  different  routes,  taking  thein 
in  their  natural  order,  begiiniing  with  the  most  easterly  route,  which  we 
will  call  No.  1.  This  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sapoa  river,  at 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  Paeific.  l^is  route  is  but 
little  known.  Dr.  Andraes  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  made  a  recon- 
noinanco  of  it  in  1848,  and  represents  the  whole  distance  as  only  13.^ 
niile-s  ;  also,  that  the  River  Sapoa  caii  be  niudc  navigable  half  that 
distance.  Mr.  Squier  doubts  all  this.  The  Bay  of  Salinas,  its  Pacific 
terminns^  U  very  fine.  The  state  of  Costa  Rica  made  a  grant  of  this 
lonte  to  the  English  in  1848,  but  they  have  deemed  it  impracticable. 

Route  No.  2  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio-Lajas,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  to  the  Port  of  S;in  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
line  best  known  to  the  world  in  geiK-ral,  and  the  one  on  whidi  nearly 
all  practical  operations  have  been  conducted.  It  bos  been  twice 
serveyed  by  the  Spanish  government,  first  in  1781.  In  1838  Mr. 
John  Baily  surveyed  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  government 
of  Central  America.  There  is  a  high  nnbrolcen  ritl^c  intervening 
between  the  lake  and  the  ocenn  on  this  route.  Tlie  length  of  the 
route  is  from  16  to  17  miles.  Aceording  to  Mr.  Daily's  estimates 
tiu  ie  would  be,  in  this  route,  ir{,i)i^O  yards  of  200  feet  average  verti- 
cal culling,  and  14,420  yards  of  30  feet  average  vertical  cuttinf?.  By 
another  route,  having  the  same  termini,  there  would  be  14,700  yards 
of  108  feet  average  vertl<  al  cutting,  and  14,330  yards  of  30  feet 
avenge  vertical  cutting.  This  immense  excavation,  required  through 
a  mountain  rid^c  renders  a  canal  entirely  out  tlic  f[ue^tion  by 
route  No.  2.    ISo  caaal  but  oue  capable  of  floatiug  the  largest  ships 
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from  ocean  to  ocean  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  comrnerce ;  Vi>it 
such  a  canal  would  cost  at  least  filiy  times  as  much  as  tlie  cost  of  Liic 
greatest  ship  cauals  now  in  exihteuee.  The  two  largest  ship  canals 
are  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Holland  Guial,  from 
Amsterdam  to  Niewdiep.  The  following  table  sbowa  the  amount  of 
excayation  and  coat  of  the  canals : 

Excavttion.  Cost. 

Caledoniao  Canal,                        183,902,400  cubic  feet,   #^,000,000 

HdkiH)  CamI,                              49i!,400,000      *•    4^fiOO 

Propriicd  ranalfrnm  LaltL-  Nicaragua 

toPanfu;,  4,927,:>77,800       «    250,000,000 

This  includes  only  the  14  miles  of  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  saying  nothing  of  the  other  part  of 
the  ciinal  from  Lake  Mlcaragua  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  So  that  there 
is  no  line  as  yet  surveyed,  on  which  a  ship^auial  would  be  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  immense  cost.  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct 
a  tunnel  for  part  of  the  distance,  where  the  height  of  land  is  greatest; 
but  any  canal,  says  Mr.  Squier,  designed  for  the  passage  of  large 
ships,  whii  h  requires  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  is  prima  facie  im- 
practicable. The  canal,  on  the  route  in  question,  would  require  a 
tunnel  raore  than  three  miles  long,  with  open  cuttings,  on  either  bide  of 
the  summit  of  the  mc  mntain  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  before  reach- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  tunnel  1  And  this  tunnel,  too,  must  be 
of  such  magnitude  af?  to  admit  the  largest  ship,  masts  and  all  erect. 
But  there  is  another  and  an  in«?uperable  objection  to  the  route  in 
question,  saying  nothing  of  the  tunnel  :  it  is,  that  there  is  no  water, 
on  the  heights  to  be  passed  over  by  locks,  to  supply  the  canal,  for 
vessels  will  have  to  'Mock  down"  to  the  lake  on  one  side  and  to  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  Mr,  Baily,  the  engineer  of  the  Central  American 
government,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  proposed,  very  wildly  we 
think,  that  ihc  deficiency  of  water  might  be  supplied  by  Arfcsian 
wells  ff  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  traveled  over  the  entire  country,  and 
route  of  the  proposed  canal,  laughs  at  this  proposition  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  says,  that  **  the  whole  amount  of  water  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  collect  from  these  sources,  would  not  supply  the  simple 
leakage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evaporation  of  a  canal  of  the  kmd 

required." 

Mr.  Baily,  who,  like  many  others,  w.ns  a  very  enthtisiastic  believer 
in  interoceanic  canals,  stated  that  the  IJio  T.njns,  which  tn)]4ies  into 
Lake  Nicaragua,  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  canal  for  the  distance 
of  5,460  yards  from  its  mouth ;  but  Mr.  Baily  omitted  to  inform  the 
public,  that  the  Rio  Lajas  is  a  running  stream  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year  that  the  bar  at  its  mouth  became  dry  land,  and  that  all  the 
water  of  the  river  that  is  not  carried  off  by  the  powerful  evaporation 
of  the  torrid  zone,  ceases  tf>  flow,  and  only  stands  about  in  stagnant 
lagoons.  The  lake  is,  moreover,  so  shallow,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  no  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  could  even  approach 
the  bar.  Such  facts  as  these  show  with  what  caution  we  should  re- 
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4seiTe  all  ftoooants  ooming  from  enthasiastio  and  interested  pereons. 

If  men  like  Mr.  Bailj  give  such  inaccurate  statements  regarding 

things  that  thoy  have  seen,  what  prodigious  blunders  are  not  those 
geographers  liable  to  commit,  who  have  never  seen  the  countries  thej 
describe ! 

Mr.  Squler  reminds  map-makers  and  geographers,  that  the  Spanish 
word  no,  as  used  in  Spanish  America,  may  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  rill  up  to  the  largest  stream  of  water.   The  Spaniaras  dignify 

every  mere  brook  in  the  country  with  the  term  rio.  The  term  monte 
bUo  his  misled  fire-sidc  fjeon^raphorf? ;  and  accordingly  they  huv'  l;ud 
down  on  their  maps  a  mountain  between  Leon  and  Reah^jo,  in  L^'utral 
America,  because  Spanish  writers  have  called  that  region  Monte  de 
San  Juan,  monU  generally  being  nsed  to  signify  forest,  nncnltl- 
TEted  country.  The  whole  country  between  Leon  and  Bealejo  is,  in 
&et,  a  dead  plain. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Squier  as  small,  and  quite  inadequate  as  a  terminus  port  for 
a  great  ship^nal.  Ho  moreover  represents  it  as  not  well  protected 
against  prevailing  winds,  which  render  that  part  of  the  coast  difficult 
of  access. 

The  other  three  routes  proposed  ibr  a  canal  are  npon  Lake  Managua, 

But  before  describing  these  we  will  gather  from  Mr.  Squier  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  passage  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Lake  Ma- 
nagua. 

A  shallow  arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  called  the  Estero  do  Panaloya, 
eitends  westward  to  within  four  miles  of  Lake  Managua.  This  is 
from  6  to  15  feet  deep,  with  low  banks  and  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
remaining  four  miles  to  Lake  Managua  is  the  dry  bed  of  what  was 
on(  p  a  river ;  so  that  Lake  Managua  does  not  empty  its 
^>  it  rs  into  Lake  Nicaragua ;  nor  has  it  any  outlet.*  Mr.  Squier 
thinks  that  a  caual  could  be  made  over  this  four  miks  by  using  a  few 
locks,  as  Lake  Managua  is  higher  than  Lake  Nicaragua ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  deepen  the  Estero  de  Panaloya,  so  as 
to  a<liuit  ships,  the  bottom  being  in  many  pla^^es  rocky. 

Lake  ^raria;:;ua  is  about  50  miles  lonq',  and  30  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face is  about  16  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  water  near 
the  so-called  outlet  is  shallow.  At  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  Mr.  Squier  found  the  water  not  exceeding  two 
fihthoms  in  depth.  Hie  re  are  no  laige  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Pacific  side.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  others  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
it  from  the  north.  These  rivers  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  do  not 
pour  into  it  more  water  than  disappears  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration, unless  it  has  a  sul^terranran  outlet,  which  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  country.  Mr.  Squier  thinks  the  opinion 
untenable.  Beyond  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  lake  is  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  Tessels. 

The  countty  between  Liake  Managua  and  tbe  Pacific  is  much  more 
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favorable  for  a  canal  than  that  betwoon  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific ; 
for  near  the  head  of  the  former  lake  the  mountain  range  running  along 
tlic  Pacific  coast  is  c^>nliuually  interrupted.  Between  the  head  or 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  there  ia  only  a  broad 
plain,  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake,  and  thenoe  deioending  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  ooean.*  Three  routes  for  a  canal  across  this 
plain  have  been  suggested. 

1.  The  Tamarinda  route,  from  the  Bay  of  Mofihita.  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  on  the  i'acUic.  This  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  routes,  the  distaooe  bdng  from  IS  to  18  miles. 
The  objections  to  this  route  are,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  at  the 
northern  terminus  is  too  shallow,  and  the  port  of  Tamarinda  not  a 
proper  termination  for  a  terminus.  Mr.  St|uier  does  not  give  any 
satisfactory  reasons  f  >r  this  lutter  (>lMecti(;n,  He  sim^)ly  says,  that 
"the  purt  of  Tamarinda  is  small  and  tolerably  well  protected."  The 
entire  route  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  ia  level,  offering  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  Co  a  canal. 

3.  The  Realejo  route  is  the  next  in  order  westward,  extending 
from  the  most  western  arm  of  Lake  Managua,  in  nearly  a  due  west- 
ern direction,  to  the  well-known  and  excellent  bay  of  Kealf  jo,  ^-^n  the 
Pacific^,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  eity  of  Leon,  winch  is 
about  Jiiidway  between  llie  lake  and  bay.  Tlie  bay  of  Kealejo  is 
safe  and  commodious,  with  water  from  3  to  9  &thom8  deep.  The 
▼olcano  of  El  Viejo,  6000  feet  high,  and  a  little  to  the  northeast  of 
the  port,  guides  the  mariner  unerringly  to  its  entrance.  This  route 
for  a  canal  is  about  forty-five  miles  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tel- 
ica  river,  whic  h  eni[)ties  into  the  bay  may  be  ur>ed  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  aciuai  survey.  Mr.  Squicr 
reports  very  &vorably  regarding  this  route,  and  declares  that  there  ia 
no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  deepest 
cutting  on  the  route,  allowing  the  canal  proposed  to  be  30  feet  deep, 
would  be  80  ft-et  Jeep,  and  this  only  for  a  short  distance.  This  is 
nothing  when  compart  d  to  the  cutting  in  the  Aries  and  Bono  Ca- 
nal,  where  the  excavation  for  a  distauoe  of  2289  yards  is  from  ioO  to 
102  feet  deep. 

3.  There  is  still  one  more  route,  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Mana<riia  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca^  on  the  Pacific  This  route, 

thoup;h  little  known  to  the  public,  presents  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  route,  in  the  opinion  of  ^Fr.  Squier.  By  this 
route  the  Canal  would  only  be  from  15  to  20  niiies  lon^,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Conejo,  which  is  lower  even  than  that  of  Leon, 
to  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseoa,  which  arm,  called  £1  Estero  Real, 
is  •»  as  broad  as  the  East  River  at  New  York,  and  has,  for  most  of  its 
extent,  an  ample  depth  of  water.  At  30  miles  above  the  bay  it  has 
50  feet.  There  is  a  narrow  bar  at  its  mouth,  upon  M'hieh,  at  low  tide, 
there  are  but  a>»ont  thrtc  fathoms;  the  tides  rise,  liowever,  nt-arly 
10  feet,  and  wiiLk  arLihciai  aid,  the  bar  (x>uld,  doubtless,  be  passed  at  all 
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times.  This  Estero  is  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  channels  that 
can  be  imagined,  preserving  for  a  long  di^^tance  a  very  nearly  uniform 
width  of  from  ^00  to  400  yards.  Its  banks  are  liued  with  mangroves, 
with  a  dense  baek«ground  of  other  trees  * 

The  Estero  Real  was  eiplored  in  18o8,  by  G^>tai]l  Belcher,  who 
sailed  up  it  30  miles,  in  a  Teasel  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  navigable  60  miles. 

Mr.  Squier  says  "  it  n)ay  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  passage  from  the 
Lake  of  Managua  to  the  sea  is  entirely  feasible  j  and  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Uiia  latter  route  over  the  plain  of  Gonejo  to  the  Estero 
Real. 

The  Pacific  terminus  of  this  route,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is  truly 
magnificent.  It  "  is  eqimled  only  by  that  of  San  Francisco,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  grand  harbor  in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  entire  security."  It  much  resembles  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  position  and  form ;  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is,  how- 
ever, broader.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  notlkr  from 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  miles.  The  three  states  of  San  SalTa- 
dor,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  have  ports  upon  it.  Tn  respect  to 
trade,  the  principal  port  on  the  main  land  is  that  of  La  Union,  in 
San  Salvador.  All  the  adjacent  coasts  are  of  unbounded  fertility, 
and  possess  au  uuiimited  supply  of  timber.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  are  covered  with  oak 
and  ptne,  suitable  for  building  and  repairing  ships.  Coal  is  said  to 
occur  about  60  miles  from  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kit)  Semper  ;  the  roads  to  the  beds  leading  through  a  level  coun- 
try. The  bay  embraces  several  islands  of  considerable  size  and  beauty, 
surrounded  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  enable  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est size  to  approach  close  in  shore.  The  most  imjportant  of  these, 
fix»m  the  dreumstance  of  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  commands  and 
is  the  key  to  the  entire  bay,  is  the  island  of  Tigre,  belonging 
to  Honduras.  This  island  was  the  hcnflquarters  and  depot  of  Drake 
and  other  piratical  adventurers,  during  their  operations  in  the  South 
Sea.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  level  near  the  shore, 
but  rising  regularly  to  a  cone  in  the  centre,  thus  affording  almost  ev- 
ery variety  of  air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is  situa- 
ted the  free  port  of  Amopola,  recently  established,  where  there  are  a 
few  storehouses  and  dwellings.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  Thr-  po'^session  of  this  island,  and  consequent 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  i^  onseca,  by  any  great  maritime  power,  would 
enable  it  to  exercise  a  command  over  the  commerce  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  like  that  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  English  gives  them  to  exercise  over  that  of  Europe.f 

Mr.  Squicr  assumes  tliat  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  San  Juan,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  caual  the  whole  distance  from  tlie  lake  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  no  complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  on  any  of  the  routes 
proposed  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  say  wliat  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  would  be.  It  Is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjcctTire,  and  estimates  have  been  made  Yarvinj:;  from  six  to  thirty 
millions  of  doHars.  Mr.  Squicr  thinks  that  8100,000,000  may  not 
be  far  from  the  probable  expense.  Mere  reconnoisances  of  the  routes 
have  (bus  fkr  been  made;  but  tbeybikve  established,  beyond  a doubt| 
the  topographical  poasibility  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus ;  and  that 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  sn  h  a  anal  would  justify  any  government 
in  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  for  such  a  purpose  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  and  to  bring  together  into  one  view  all 
Hid  proposed  routes,  we  aanei  the  following  table : — 


a.  it  H  If 

}1  jo      -       bS      J«     2.S  "J 


J1     if  ==5  «r 

Aouta  rrom  Sao  JiMB  "^g     »  a»  ^ 


To BayorSalinas. 70*. 50....  13....—  83....  133 

Sio  Juan  del  Sur...........  TO...*  60....  16....—  ....-^  St....  IM 

Ttmarbds  70....  110....  —  4  ....SO  ....16  90....  850 

«  It<<a1o}'i  70... •  110  — ....  4  ....50  ....45  r.9...«  279 

<•  Efttero  Heal  70  110  —  4  50  20  194  954 

Although  repeated  attempts  to  open  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
have  been  made  by  different  nations  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  lust 
century,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  prospect  now  of  accomplishtng 
the  work  than  half  a  century  aso.  All  attempts,  and  they  have  been 
many,  have  signally  failed.  The  right  of  way,  with  extensive  pri- 
vileges, has  several  times  been  granted;  but  here  all  attempts  have 
stopped.  No  company  or  nation  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  entire  route  in  any  one  proj^osed 
line.  It  has  been  invariably  the  case,  that  when  either  natious  or 
companies  concerned  came  to  the  question  of  actual  operations  and 
money,  they  failed.  The  whole  history  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  proposed  canal,  exhibits  only  a 
series  of  brilliant  schemes,  which  survived  but  a  short  period,  and 
then  sunk  to  rise  no  more — for  the  want  of  money. 

The  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  requires  the  treasury  of 
•uch  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  of  all  nations  are  the  most  interested.  The  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  our  government.  Wc,  as  a  nation,  are  able  to  under- 
take it,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  as  far  as  regards 
Nic.aragua.  That  government  has  repeatedly  oifered  tlic  right  uf  way, 
and  tliat  too  on  the  most  liberal  terras.  Her  last  off«ir  of  the  right 
was  made  to  our  government,  or  rather  to  our  citizens,  in  1849,  while 
Mr.  Squier  was  our  Chargid^ApoLwet  in  Central  America.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  United  States  was  also  nego- 
tiated at  the  same  time,  and  ratified  by  Nicaragua,  requiring  both 
governments  to  "  protect  and  defend"  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ship  Canal  company,  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoy  n^cnt  of  the  canal 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  until  80  years  after  its  comple- 
tion, 12  years  being  allowed  to  complete  the  work.   This  treaty  was 
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forwarded  to  our  government  in  due  time ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 

of  its  provisions,  calculated  to  secure  the  territorial  integrity  of  Nicar- 
agua, England  took  offence,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile  to  its  pretensions 
on  the  Musquito  shore.  Kvery  exertion  possible  was  made  by  the  latter 

tovemmenl  to  prevent  the  ratitiuitioii  of  the  treaty  by  iSicaragua, 
ut  without  success.  Nicaragua,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  mtiiied 
both  the  treaty  and  the  canal  contract  ^  ith  our  citizens,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1849.  On  its  arrival  at  Washington,  it  was  approved 
by  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Here 
every  possibU;  jin  ans  of  defeating  it  was  used  by  the  British  envoy. 
Whether  British  iutiuence  had  any  effect  or  not  we  cannot  say  j  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  treaty  was  treated  with  neglect  hy  the 
senate,  and  laid  aside  to  malce  room  for  the  unfortunate  slayery  dis- 
cussion, that  then  distracted  the  whole  country  and  engrossed  the 
entire  attention  of  Conpjrcss.  Tlie  British  envoy  displayed  the  utmost 
zeal  and  activity  in  tlic  matter,  and  sent  letter  after  letter  to  the  state 
deportment,  expostulating,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  uf  (general  Tay- 
lor^s  administration  conmieending  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Ciongress  adjourned  without  doing  anything  with  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  General  Taylor  and  tlie  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Bulwcr  highly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  English  opposition,  whi(  h  was  kept  up  until  a  second  session  of  ( V  n- 
cress  passt  d  without  acting  on  the  treaty,  and  nothing  unto  this  day 
has  ever  been  done  with  it. 

A  most  palpable  and  melancholj  eYidence  of  the  weakness,  not  to 
say  imbecility,  of  the  cabiiiet  which  succeeded  that  of  General  Taylor, 
is  exhibited  in  the  convention,  linown  as  the  "  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty,"  concluded  hy  our  government  with  Great  Britain  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1850.  This  treaty,  which  Mr.  Clayton  negotiated  and  llio 
United  States  Senate  ratiilt^d,  under  the  iulluence  of  as  complete  a  de- 
lusion as  John  Bull  ever  wrought  upon  any  personage  or  treaty  •rati- 
fying body,  has  completely  defeated  the  carrying  into  eflect  of  the 
canal  contract  by  the  company.  It  required  uiat  conip.my  to  "pre- 
sent evidence  of  sufticieiit  ea[>ital  ^ub-!  ribed  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking," within  one  year  from  the  ll'ih  of  April,  1850,  which  Mr. 
Buiwer  knew,  and  which  Mr.  Clayton  might  have  known,  to  be  an 
impossibility.  The  delusion  of  Mr.  Clayton  consisted  in  supposioff 
that  he  had  caught  the  shrewd  Mr.  Bulwer  in  a  convention  whi<£ 
compelled  John  Bull  to  surrender  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  Musquito 
coast,  and  to  their  so-called  protectorate,  the  Musquito  kingdom. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  victory,  and  it  was  so  proclaimed  throu<jbr)ut 
the  country.  Mr.  Bulwcr  immediately  ojiened  iheir  eyes  to  tins  de- 
lusion, the  iiioiiienl  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  powers,  by  show- 
ing, tliat  so  far  from  requiring  England  to  abandon  the  Musquito 
shore,  it  actually  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  English  protectorate 
in  Central  America^and  only  requires  that  England  shall  not  make 
ihtit  protectorate  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
cfuial.  Any  one  who  will  read  the  treaty  will  readily  perceive  that 
such  a  construction  is  admissible. 
We  have  been  surprised  to  see  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
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country,  Tnth  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
announce  that  this  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  England  in  Central  America.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clayton 
intended  that  as  the  result  of  it,  bat  be  and  the  United  States  Seiwte 
were  completely  hoodwinked  and  outwitted — ^to  the  shame  of  the 
whole  country — by  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  the  British  envoy. 

We  have  digressed  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  because 
bv  it  the  last  attempt  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  has  been  de- 
feated, and,  if  anything,  the  obnoxious  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  Musquito  shore  more  firmly  established.  Such  a  disgraceiul 
leeult  shows,  ^ther  that  British  inflaence  in  Wariinigton,  at  the  time 
of  the  latifioMiion  of  the  treaty,  was  considerable,  or  that  British  di- 
plomacy is  greatly  in  the  advance  d  American. 

W  ■  have  no  faith  in  private  companies  for  the  undertaking  of  so 
gir:anuc  a  work  as  an  interoceanic  canal ;  but  our  government  is  fully 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  work,  a"d  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
nations  the  most  interested  in  it  Our  govemment  ought  to  engage 
in  it  idone,  regardless  of  Great  Britain,  who  cares  much  less  about 
tfae  eanal,  than  about  checking  the  progress  of  our  republic  Time 
wfll  reveal  the  truth  of  this,  if  it  has  not  already  revealed  it. 

It  has  become  a  prevalent  idea,  and  one  recognized,  too,  by  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwfr  treaty,  that  England  is  erjually  interested  with  the 
United  States  in  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  ihuL  therefore  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  we  construct  the  canal,  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  exolifr> 
sive  privileges.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  error,  for  England  Is 
not,  con\mcrcially,  equally  interested  with  the  United  States  in  such 
ft  oAnal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  claim,  as  she  has,  equal  control 
of  it  with  ourselves.  This  is  another  weak  point  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  Great  Britain  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  have  the  same 
control  of  the  canal  as  the  United  States,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  bnt  lit- 
tle, if  any,  interested,  commercially,  in  such  a  canal.  Let  ua  eiamine 
the  eitent  of  £ngland*s  commercial  interest  in  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  such  a  canal  would  ini- 
men"?ely  benefit  England,  and  all  Europe,  by  shortening  the  route 
to  India,  when  the  fact  is,  that  England  is  already  1700  miles  nearer 
to  India,  by  the  routes  her  shipt^  usually  travel,  than  she  would  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  The  following  table  will  exhibit| 
at  one  view,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  show  how  little  Europe 
will  be  benefited  by  sudh  a  canal.  We  take  it  from  the  worlt  of 
Mr.  Squier. 

Cfepe erCood  H<>pe.  Fmpowd  Canal.    Net  Gain.  JkHhtm. 

From  England  to  Canton  15,600   IS.fcfOO   SOO  ,  ~. 

Calcutta  13,300   17,400    3.900    — 

"         Singapore  14,300   16.600   2,300   — 

PromNew-YorktoCanUm  17,100   12,600   —    4.500 

«•  Cal.iiita  K\000   14,000   —    1.000 

"  Singapore  15,g00  13,200  —   2,R00 

England  is  now  1700  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade 
than  our  Atlantic  ports.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  England 
would  gain  nothing  in  point  of  distance,  but  would  lose  much  by  a 
voyage  to  India  through  a  Nicaraguan  canal.  England  evidently  carea 
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BOfWng  about  that  canal  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  since  "witliout 
the  canal  it  has  already  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect  to 
Asiatic  trade.  "The  Fnfilishman,"  says  Lieut  Maury,  "meets  the 
American  iu  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  those  of  the  Gulf 

Mid  Garibbeaii  Sea,  with  the  adyantage  of  tan  daya  and  upwarda." 

Ei^land's  trade  with  the  weatem  coast  of  South  America  would  he 
the  only  branch  of  her  commerce  that  the  canal  would  benefit. 

How  h  it,  then,  that  England  makes  herself  so  conspicuous  in  all 
attempts  made,  no  matter  by  whom,  to  open  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  I  It  is  simply  because  she  is  disposed  to  interfere  politically 
with  the  movementa  of  all  nattooa.  Her  interference  in  our  laat  at- 
tempt to  undertake  the  Nicaragua  canal,  by  defeating  the  ratification 
of  Mr.  Squier^s  convention  between  the  U,  S.  and  Nicaragua,  and 
substituting  in  its  place  the  Clayton  treaty,  was  disgraceful  to  this 
country,  and  ha<5  filled  with  surprise  and  '^hanie  all  of  our  citizens 
who  have  understood  the  entire  history  of  tho  matter.  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  we  cannot  negotiate  a  treaty  with  even  our  nearest 
American  neichhora,  without  the  intermeddling  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  in  which,  com« 
mercially,  England  has  no  concern  ?  Even  in  our  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  we  suffered  hor  interference.  Mr.  Squier  very  truly 
remarks,  that  "the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  providing 
that  Qoue  of  the  Mexican  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  American 
Union,  except  with  the  conaent  of  the  Meiican  central  government, 
was  a  suggestion  jointly  made  to  the  Mexican  Commiasioners  by  the 
British  and  French  Legations,  with  what  disinterested  object  the 
reader  can  easily  divine,  although  he  may  not  comprehend  the  folly 
of  a  Senate  which  ratified  the  clause."*  It  is  high  time  that  this 
country  should  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
of  ita  independence  of  all  other  nationa,  and  that  she  fearlessly  assert 
that  independence. 

The  table,  which  we  have  befbre  given,  shows  the  immenae  advan- 
tages that  a  Nicaragnan  canal  would  afford  this  country  ;  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  odious  Clayton  treaty,  that  before  we  can  construct 
such  a  canal  we  must  consult  England,  who  has  no  honorable  interest 
in  it,  as  to  tho  mode  of  doing  so,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
canal  after  it  ia  conatructed !  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it  could 
be,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  wishing  ardently  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  were  obliged  to  consult  England  on  the  subject, 
and  to  negotiate  with  her  a  treaty  in  regard  to  it.  If  Nicaragua  had 
been  English  territory  it  would  all  have  been  perfectly  right;  but 
owning  nothing  there,  and  being  only  an  intruder  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  tlie  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  waa  a  tadt  admiasion  of 
oar  fear  of  the  power  of  Great  Britai: . 

We  turn  from  this  unpleasant  branch  of  our  subject,  to  notice  the 
extent,  topof^rnphy,  climate,  popuiaUonf  aiul  agrieuliural  and  minertU 
prodxrtions  of  jVicarar/ua. 

Nicaragua,  under  tiie  Spanish  rule  in  Central  America,  was  one  of 
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the  principal  provinces  of  the  old  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala,  which 
ia  1821,  when  it  abandoned  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  consisted  of  the 
proyinoes  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  CoOa 
Ivica,  Chiapas,  and  Veragua,  which  last  state  now  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  Chiapas  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  th» 
maining  provinces  are  now  independent  states. 

Nicaragua  proper  comprises  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  when 
a  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  Gape  Gracioa  i  Dios ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  to  that  of 
Fonseca,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  latter;  on  the  north  by 
Honduras,  liy  which  it  is  «?cpamted  by  the  river  V^auks,  or  Segovia, 
from  its  mouth  at  Capo  ( 1  racios  a  Dios  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  river  Roman,  and  thence  also  by  a 
right  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  southern  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Costa  Ricai  is  a  right  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Salto  de  Nicoya  or  Alvarado,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River.  The  state  of 
Nicarar^ua  is  therefore  between  83^  20'  and  bl^  30'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  between  0^  4a'  and  15*  of  north  Intitnd*'.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  59,000  scuiarc  miles,  which  makc:>  it  ubuuL  une- 
fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  liouisiana. 

Such,  we  say,  is  Nicaragua  proper ;  but  it  ia  necessary  to  state 
that  much  of  her  territory  b  disputed  by  Great  Britain  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  former  bfvs  set  up  a  claim  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  Niciiragua,  "on  bphi^lf*  of  the  supposititious  king  of  the 
Musc^uitoea."*  Grciit  Britain,  witiiuut  the  shadow  of  a  title,  either 
hj  purduMe  or  gift,  to  any  portion  of  Central  America,  has  feloniously 
seized  on  the  whole  coast  from  Gape  Honduras  to  the  northern  limits 
of  New  Grenada.  On  the  south,  too,  Costa  Rica  has  laid  claim  to  a 
large  section,  including  the  entire  province  of  Guanacaste,  and  also 
to  the  entire  eonntry  south  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  River  San  Juan. 

T]\o  geograjihieal  and  topographical  features  of  Nicaragua  are  ro- 
maikable  and  highly  interesting.  Near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  the  great  Cordilleras  chain  separates  into  two  brancnes,  the 
northern  running  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  southern  fQt> 
lowing  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Between  these  two  branehM  lies  a 
spacious  basin,  containing  the  great  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua, 
and  the  San  Juuu  River.  The  Pacitie  range  olu-n  rises  into  lofty 
volcanic  peaks,  and  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  distance  from  the 
coast  of  from  ten  to  tw^ity  miles.  The  two  branches  unite  again 
on  Costa  Rica,  the  northern  one  crossing  the  San  Joan  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Pacific  range  becomes  elevated 
in  Costa  Rica  to  the  height  of  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet,  and  along 
its  whole  extent  it  exhibits,  at  short  '"ntervals,  either  active  volcanoes 
or  extinct  craters  and  beds  of  lava.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
containing  so  many  volcanoes.  There  are  no  less,  than  fifteen  laid 
down  on  Mr.  Squier*s  map  of  Nicaragua,  and  these  all  within  a  state 
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but  a  little  larger  than  Louisiana.  Their  lofty  cones  towering  above 
the  clouds  are  the  tirst  objects  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  mariner  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  coast|  and  serve  as  prominent  landmarka 
guiding  to  the  porta  on  the  coast. 

The  iireat  baaiQ  of  the  lidtea  of  Nicaragua  is  about  300  miles  long 
and  150  wide,  presenting  generally  broad,  beautiful  and  fertile  plains. 
Wc  have  elsewhere  described  lake'*  Maniigua  and  Nicaragua.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  grand  and  biiblirne,  than  the  natural  scenery 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  and  about  these  lakes.  Out 
of  their  waters  project  active  voicanoes,  towering  to  the  clouds  and 
•euding  ibrth  smoke  and  flames.  Broad,  level  and  fertile  plains, 
covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  of  almost  unlimited  pruduotive* 
ness,  slope  gently  up  from  their  shores;  while  far  in  the  back-ground 
rise  the  lofty  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  covered  M  ith  verdure  up  to 
the  point  whore  the  cold  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
forbid  vegetation. 

Out  of  Lake  Bfanagua  rises  boldly  the  giant  volcano  of  Momo- 
tonibo  ;  its  bare  and  lofty  summit,  which  no  man  has  ever  reached, 
7,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  smoke,  attesting  the  continued 
cxi>teneo  of  those  internal  fires  which  have  seamed  its  steep  sides 
with  rivers  of  iifjuid  fire,  and  which  still  send  forth  hot  and  sulphurous 
springs  at  its  base.  The  volcano  of  Momotombita,  a  cone  so  regular 
that  it  seems  a  work  of  ftrt,  also  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  Take, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest,  under  the  shades,  and  within  the  deep 
leoesses  of  which,  worn  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stand  the  rude  and 
frowning  statues  of  the  gods  r»f  aboriginal  superetition,  raised  there  , 
long  before"  European  feet  trod  the  soil  of  America,  and  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  Christianized  Indian  still  reverts  with  a  mysterious 
reverence."* 

The  great  feature  of  the  country  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  its  nu- 
merous beautiful  islands,  its  fertile  shores  covered  with  thousands  of 
cattle,  its  immense  volcanoes,  and  its  remains  of  works  of  art,  the 
relics  of  a  people  much  advanced  in  civilization,  who,  centuries  ago, 
densely  populated  the  whole  c  ountry.  The  largest  island  in  the  lake 
is  Madeira,  or  Omotepec,  wholly  occupied  by  Indians,  and  dtstin- 
gubhed  by  two  immense  cones  visible  from  every  part  of  the  lake, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  cones  are  called  Madeira  and 
Omotepec.  The  word  /qwc,  so  common  in  Mexico,  signifies  mountain^ 
and  omo^  (iro.  Hence  the  name  of  the  island,  with  its  two  mountains. 
The  cone  called  Omotepec  is  the  highest  in  Nicaragua.  The  summit 
is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.  All  travelers  s;jeakin  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  "  is  unquestionably,"  says  Mr. 
Squier,  "in  all  respects,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  on  the  con- 
tinent, needing  only  to  be  made  easy  of  access  to  become  as  tauKuis 
a  resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  any 
now  known  in  the  Old  or  New  World."  , 

No  country  in  the  world  exceeds  Nicaragua  in  the  beauty  and 
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sublimity  of  lake  and  mountain.  From  Luke  rsicaragua  may  be 
seen,  from  the  same  spot,  some  ibirte^  or  fourteak  volcstioee,  man  j 
of  which  are  more  than  5,000  feet  high.  Momotombo,  in  Lake  Man- 
agua, is  7,000  feet  high.    If  the  access  to  the  great  basin  of  Nicaragua 

were  easy,  as  it  will  be.  jmoIi.iMv,  in  a  Hnv  years,  nothing  will  l»c 
moro  delightful  or  instructive  than  an  excnrsion  to  that  region  of  the 
Nvoild  ;  for  there  all  that  is  btautitul,  grand,  and  sublime  in  natural 
scenery,  and  all  that  is  best  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  that  tremendous,  mysterious,  and  awful  Power,  that 
pro>ides  over  matter,  is  exhillUHl  on  all  sides. 

The  Siin  Juan  is  the  principal  river  of  Nicaragua;  and  in  addition 
to  ^vha^  \vr  liaxe  already  said  of  this  stream,  with  reference  only  to 
the  proposed  iuteroceanic  canal,  we  would  add  something  more,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  its  real  character.  It  is  cer» 
tainly  a  magntfioent  stream,  though  its  capabilities  have  been  greatly- 
exaggerated.  The  amount  of  water  whidi  flows  through  its  channel 
19  at  all  times  considerable,  but  varying  greatly  in  amount  at  di6br* 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  "  rainy  seawn,"  that  is,  from 
May  to  October,  its  volume  of  water  is  nearly  duultii'(].  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  ban  Carlos  and  the  iSerapii^ui,  llowing  from 
Costa  Kica.  It  has  no  branohea  on  the  north  side.  From  &e  port 
of  San  Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  to  the  Bapides  del 
.Toro,  a  <li-tanc  t>  of  twenty  miles,  the  banks  are  generally  low,  and 
covered  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  species  of  high  coarse  grass 
called  gamalotc.  The  livcr  here  somotlmes  overflows,  and  the 
•  siiori's.  for  a  considerable  distance  back,  are  low  and  swaujpy. 
i\oui  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  banks,  for  a  distance  of  18  miles, 
are  low  and  swampy,  as  also  the  &Ge  of  the  whole  country- 
to  that  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lagoons,  too,  are  very- 
numerous.  The  lan  N  are  nevertheless  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro* 
dneitic^  in  the  utmost  luxuriance  rice,  stigar,  and  those  other  pro- 
ductions requiring  moist  and  Icrtiic  soils,  l-'rom  the  vertev  ot' the 
delta,  18  miles  froin  the  mouih,  to  thu  Ivapides  del  Toro,  a  distance 
of  more  than  50  miles,  the  banlcs  of  the  river  vary  from  6  to  SO  feet 
in  height,  and  are  densely  wooded — the  forest  coming  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  traveler  in  the  boats  is  so  completoly  shut  in  by 
vej: 'tation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
country  back.  At  intervals  hills  and  high  grounds  are  discerned 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos 
there  are  hills  2,000  feet  high,  contracting  the  river  very  much,  and 
forming  a  narrow  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  aomewliat  resembles 
the  opening  ofth  '  iiighlands  of  the  Hudson. 

In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rocky,  and  nowhere  are  they 
as  crumbling  as  tho'^e  of  the  Ohio  arid  Mississippi,  The  brd  is  per- 
manent, and  islands  al»ound  in  hundreds.  The  width  of  the  stream 
varies  from  100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  "Z  to  20  feet. 

CuMATB. — ^Xhe  climate  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  declivity,  is 
unquestionably  warmer  than  in  the  interior,  or  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific — more  humid  and  rsiny,  and  more  sickly.  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  lagoons  of  the  sea^soast^  the 
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climate  i9  unsurpassed  in  salubritj  by  that  of  any  equal  extent  of 
territory  within  the  tropics,  nr  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  year  has 
but  two  seasons,  tiie  niiuy  and  liie  dry.  The  wet  sea!«oii  coumien.jcs 
in  May  and  Ismts  till  November,  duritig  which  lime,  but  usually  near 
the  oommeneemflat  or  dose,  rains  of  some  days*  duration  ocoastonally 
oocur,  and  showers  are  common,  but  do  not  often  happen  except  late 
in  the  afternoon,  abont  four  o^clock,  or  in  the  night.  These  showers 
seldom  continue  lonp,  and  often  days  anJ  weeks  elapse,  during  the 
so  called  "  rainy  season,"  without  a  cloud  ol)<euring  the  sky.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  "  rainy  si  uson"  within  the  tropics  is 
quite  enoneous,  at  least  as  far  as  i  cguids  Central  America.  It  is 
oomtnonlj  believed,  by  the  people  of  the  temperate  zones,  that  during 
the  rainy  season*'  within  the  tropics  the  rain  seldom  ceases  to  fiill, 
either  in  torrents  or  in  drizzling  rain.  Thin  is  a  great  error.  "  ProbaMy 
but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  rain,"  f^ays  Mr.  S(pii>T, 
''which  falls  in  the  latitude  (-f  New-Yoik,  during  the  same  period, 
fells  during  these  six  moiitlis  in  iSicaraguu.'* 

Throughout  the  *'  rainy  season**  the  verdure  and  the  crops  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  become  sere  and  withered,  appear  in  full 
luxuriance ;  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  diflering  but  little  in 
]''»onliT!es,  hut  preserving  great  uniformity  over  the  whole  ctjuntry 
except  in  the  niountuinous  regions.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  76^  to  88°,  in  rare  instances  sinking  to  70^^  during  the  night 
and  rising  to  90^  in  the  afternoon.  From  May  to  October  the 
average  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  8<P  Fabr.  There  is  almost 
OOQstaiitly  a  cool  and  pleasant  breeze,  generally  from  the  northeast. 
Tile  night<  m  e  delightful  for  sleeping. 

During  the  dry  season  in  January  the  temperature  is  less,  the 
nights  positively  conl,  and  occasionally  the  wind**  are  chilly.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  tritling  showers  full  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  dry,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  hills  and  forests  for  pas- 
turage, and  the  dust  in  the  towns  becomes  almost  insupportable.  It 
penetrates  everywhere,  permeating  even  through  the  tiled  roofs  in 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  cI'mhIs  tlirough  the  un^^lazed  windows.  The 
dust  is  all  that  renders  the  dry  season  uuplcusaut.  It  is  esteemed 
more  healthy  than  the  wet. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  season  on  vegetation  is  practically  that  of  our 
winter.  During  that  period  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  growth 
is  checked,  and  the  epnemeral  vegetation  which,  where  the  rain  falls 
f  ir  the  entire  year,  goc>  on  accumulating,  forming  dense  dark  jungles, 
is  entirely  dried  up,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  country  promoted. 
During  the  dry  season,  a!s.>.  nearly  the  whole  country  is  burned  over, 
80  that  the  forests  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  nearly  as  open  and 
penetrable  as  our  own.* 

Population. — Nicaragua  is  divided  into  six  departments,  and  has 
a  population  of  204,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1840 ;  these 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  quite  exact,  since  the  census 
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attempted  in  1846  wa«!  obstructed,  th^  people  supposing  it  to  be  pl©« 
liminary  to  some  military  coiiM-ription.  <>r  new  tax. 

It  is  mentioDed  a  iiingular  I'oct,  Mr.  Sc^uioTi  that  the  females 
greatly  exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  tlie  Depftrtment  Oecideotalf 
having  a  population  of  90»WM>,  the  fenuklet  are  to  the  males  as  three  to 
two.  This  result  is  supposed  to  be  aooounted  for  by  the  mvM  oommo* 
tions  that  have  so  lonij  acjitated  the  country. 

The  mass  of  the  jiopulation  of  Nicaragua  consists  of  el  v  11  ized  Indi- 
ans, the  aborigines,  and  those  ot  >S[)anish  and  negro  stock  crossed 
with  them.  The  whites  of  pure  European  blood  form  but  a  until 
part  of  the  whole  pi^pulation,  Mr.  Squier  divides  the  population  as 
follows : 

WWtes   25,000 

Keijroes.  ...•.•••..••.,«•••«•■■■■■.>........•>••«  ir>,uO() 

Indiaav  •  80,000 

HLud  134MIOO 

Total   250,000 

Most  of  these  live  in  towns.  They  are  chiefly  engn<:^»d  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  go  daily  from  two  to  six  miles  to  labor  in  the  fields, 
starting  before  dny,  in  the  morning,  and  relnrniiig  at  night.  The 
roads  through  the  country  arc  often  mere  paths — so  ob»cur©  that 
none  but  the  natives  can  follow  them-»1eading  to  plantations  and 
villages  pretty  equally  scattered  over  the  country.  The  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  of  csines^  thatched  with  palms.  Many  of 
theni  ore  open  at  the  sides — mere  sheds — and  with  no  other  floor 
than  tiie  bare  earth.  Some  of  them  have  tiled  roofs,  with  other  im- 
provements, and  are  whitewashed.  Such  as  these  latter  are  occupied 
by  the  large  proprietors 

Most  of  the  dwellintg  In  the  towns  are  of  the  same  ehaneter  as 
those  just  described.  The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however, 
are  built  of  adobes,  one  story  high,  and  inclosing  large  courts, 
entered  under  archways  often  of  l)eautiful  construction.  Spacious 
corridors,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  run  around  the  courtyards,  upon 
which  the  rooms  open,  rendering  the  apartments  exceedingly  pleasant. 

AoRicoLTURAL  PRODUCTS. — ^Tho  agricultural  resources  of  Nicaragm 
are  immense,  though,  as  yet,  they  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Only  so  much  of  the  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation  as  is  necessary  to 
sup[^ly  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  amount  of  cultis'ated 
lands  could  he  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  forests  arc  easily 
removed,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  favorable,  that  uo 
artifleial  aids  to  vegetation  are  required.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  many  of  the  estates  having  not  leas  than  10,000 
or  15.000  head  of  cattle  each.  Among  the  staple  productions  of  the 
state,  produced  in  great  perfection,  are  sugar,  cotton,  oofiee,  utdlgo, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Sugar. — ^The  sugar-cano  of  Nicaragua  is  a  native  plant  of  the  coun- 
try, quite  di6&rent  rrom  the  cane  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  productive  with  the  foreign 
species.  It  Is  softer,  more  slender,  and  contains  more  and  stranger 
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jnice,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cane,  than  the  Asiatic  variety. 
Two  cropn  are  annualhj  ra'ixed^and  under  favomhUcircuvutnnces  three. 
The  Ciiue  does  not  re»jiiire  re  pliuitiug  but  once  in  twelve  or  four- 
tun  years.  Tlie  best  kind  of  sugar  produced  \^  nearly  as  \ihite 
M  the  refined  sugar  of  oommeroe,  the  cryttala  being  large  and  hard. 
ISw  greater  part  of  the  auger  prodnoed  in  the  ooantrj  ia  merely  the 
joiee  of  the  cane  boiled  till  it  cryetaUiiea,  without  being  cleared  of  the 
molaases.  It  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  producing  such  sn;;,ir  is 
about  ^1.25  per  101  pounds.  Sugar  of  this  kind  is  exporte<l  to  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  sugar-planters  of  Nicaragua 
alao  manufaoture  a  species  of  rum,  called  agmrdUnte^  which  they  nod 
more  profitable  tlian  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of 
sogar  is  produced  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  amount  exported  ia  estimated 
at  200.000  pounds. 

CoTTos. — Cotton  superior  t«)  that  of  Brazil  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua.  As  many  as  50,000  bales  of  300  Iba. 
each  have  been  exported  in  a  year.  At  present  but  little,  if  any,  is 
sent  out  of  the  state.  What  is  produced  is  consumed  by  the  natiyee. 
The  Nicnragiia  cotton  has  always  borne  a  high  oharaoter<abroad. 

CoFjrBB.---C<>(fee  equal  to  any  in  the  world  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  facilities  for 
getting  it  to  market  1ms  prevented  it  from  being  extensively  culti- 
Tated.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  opposes  all  the 
agriooltural  pttrsuite  of  the  state.  The  production  of  oofiee  in  Ni- 
csngua  is  also  greatly  diminished  by  the  ciroumstanoe  that  chocolate 
is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  cofibe  being  but  little  used 
by  them.  The  same,  wo  believe,  is  also  true  of  all  of  Central 
America,  and  of  some  parts  of  ^fcxico.  'J'he  raising  of  coffee  is  very 
profitfible  ;  the  expense  of  prc»diK  iiig  a  quintal  of  101  pounds  being 
only  $2  50,  while  the  cotlee  of  Nicaragua  is  worth  iu  the  English 
maricel  $1260  per  owt   Laborers*  wages  are  25  cents  per  day. 

Imoo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  follen  otf.  Fine  indigo  estates  in  many  parts  of  Nicara* 
gua  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  con- 
tinued political  agitations  of  thf  couiitry.  The  plant  cultivated  for 
indigo  is  the  indigofera.  a  triennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
America.  Hie  indigo  of  Nicaragua  ia  of  very  anperlor  quality. 
There  were  exported  formerly  5,000  bales  of  150  pounds  eaqh  an* 
mally  ;  now  the  amount  is  only  ai)r)ut  2,000.  Before  the  revolution, 
nnder  the  government  of  Spain,  the  single  state  of  San  Salvador  pro- 
duced from  8.000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  Two  acres  of  ground 
produce  from  100  to  120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  from  *;I]0  to  ^540,  iuclud- 
ing  the  cost  of  clearing  the  laud  and  all  other  expenses. 

Tobacco.— Nicaragua  produces  a  large  amount  of  tobacco,  of  a 
Tery  superior  rpiality.  Of  late  yours,  what  is  not  consumed  in  the 
country  is  shipped  to  California.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
•o  which  it  niay  be  cultivated.  The  tobacco  of  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  says  Mr.  SfjniiT.  is  equal  to  the  best  Havana  tor  cigars. 

Indian  Go  aw. — Ttiis  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be 
nised  on  the  aame  ground  annually.   It  b  Uie  staff  of  life  for  both 
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man  nnd  beast  in  Nicaragua,  the  stalks  being  the  only  fodder  thnt 
the  caltk'  and  horses  eat.  As  however  it  is  always  growing,  the  supply 
is  abundant.  The  extreme  abundance  of  Indian  corn  in  Nicaragua  ma/ 
be  inferred  from  the  fiict^  that  a  fnnega  of  Lieon  (about  five  Eoglisll 
bushels)  of  shelled  coin  sold,  in  1849,  for  only  $1. 

WuEAT  and  all  the  small  grains,  as  well  as  the  fraite  of  the  tem- 
perate climes,  flourish  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  country.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Niearugua  bordering  on  Honduras,  the  climate  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  thai  of  <jur  southern  states. 

Iticfi  is  abundant  in  Nicaragua,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost 
any  extent  It  is  much  used  by  the  iDhabitantSy  and  eella  at  from 
$1  50  to  $2  per  cwt. 

Cacao  is  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
Tlie  cacao  of  Guatemala  !<  of  a  superior  quality,  only  equaled  by 
that  of  Soconosco  on  the  eoast  of  Guatemala,  and  which  was  once 
monopolized  for  the  use  of  the  royal  establishment  of  Spain.  Such 
Is  the  demand  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  that  it  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  not  exported.  The  ea(  ao  or  chocolate  tree  is  aspeeies  of  Theo- 
broma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  about  20  feet  high, 
bearing  pods  which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nut-^  <>r  «eo<1s  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white  pithy  substance.  Chocolate  is  made 
from  the  seeds  by  roasting  them,  and  making  them  into  a  paste  with 
sugar  and  dnnamon  or  Tanitla,  furnishing  a  boTerage  deroid  of  tha 
ill  properties  uf  tea  and  coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptioa 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  contains.  Cacao  is  another  preparation 
of  these  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  frafrmcnta  of  the  seed 
coats,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  kernels.  It  is  somewhat  astringent. 
There  is  no  reason,  says  Mr.  Squier,  why  cacao  should  not  become 
an  article  of  large  trade  and  a  source  of  great  wealth.  To  get  a 
cacao  plantation  into  full  operation  requires  time  and  a  considerable 
outlay.  The  unsettled  state  of  Nicaragua  prevents  iuTestments, 
and  hence  the  diminished  production  of  cacao.  Under  a  stable  gov- 
ernment the  trade  in  cacaf*  would  become  im mouse.  Tlie  trees  yield 
two  crops  rt  year,  and  it  sells  from  $15  to  |2U  per  quintal.  The  Guay- 
aquil cacao  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  aud  only  brings  from  $5  to  |6 
per  quintal. 

Nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  ate  produced  natD- 
rally  in  Nicaragua,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  Plan- 
tains, bananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatoes,  bread-lruit,  arrow-root,  ocra, 
citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  (the  delieious  white 
Guayaquil,  as  well  as  the  jellow  variety,)  mamays,  anonas  or  chiri- 
moyas,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and 
fruits  abound. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  commerce  produced  in  Ntca> 

ragua  are  sarsaparilla,  anota,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  Peni- 
vinn  bark,  cowliMge,  eopal.  gum-aralue,  copaiva,  caoutehone,  drn^ron's 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  plant.  Among  the  valuable  trees  are  ma- 
hogany, logwood,  Brazil-wood,  lignuin-vitxc,  fustic,  yellow  sanders, 
pine,  dragon*8  blood  tree,  silk  cotton  tree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar, 
button-wood,  rose-wood,  Nicaragua-wood,  calabash,  dsc  dsc  Braal- 
wood,  cedar  and  mahogany  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
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MixKUAL  Resources. — These  arc  very  great.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead  and  iron  are  found  in  coiibidcruiile  «]uantities  in  various  parts 
of  Nicaragua,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  The  district  of 
Segovia,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  ita  mineral 
wealth  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  the  working  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined.  It  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
Mexi«xj,  Central  America,  and  all  the  Spanush  countries  in  Ameriea 
that  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  that  they  have  substituted  for 
the  oppreaaive  role  again&t  which  they  rebelled  nothine  that  has 
bettered  their  condition.  The  government  of  Spain  had  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  greater  stability,  and  of  promoting  an  amount  of  indutitr^  and 
commprce  that  has  almo'^t  entirely  fli'.appcared  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  viceroys.  All  snbseijiu  nt  «;;«ivt'riinient<?  hn\  c  heeii  only,  for  the 
most  part,  despicable  military  desputi»n»s,  charucterixcd  by  every 
species  of  misrule  and  inju«itice — preventing  all  enterprise  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  causing  all  branches  of  industry  to  decline  apace. 
Under  good  government-;  all  these  countries  would  soon  become  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Should  Mexico  and  Central  America  become 
united  to  this  Republic — and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant — the 
immense  agricultural  and  minoral  resonrees  of  those  countries  would 
cause  a  vast  tide  of  Anglo- Aniericini  errii<?ration  to  set  toward  them, 
■ad  the  developments  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  would  be  made  in 
a  few  years  would  astonish  the  world.  Under  the  present  race  thoao 
countries  will  never  be  anything. 

It  is  now  qnito  impfissibh^  to  •'ay  what  the  produetion  of  the  mines 
of  Nicaragua  and  d  utral  America  i<.  it  beina  impossible  to  obtain 
any  reliable  stali)>iic8.  A  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
finds  its  way  to  the  Balize,  and  other  portions  to  Truxillo  and  Omoa, 
in  Honduras,  and  to  the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  There  is  but  one  mint 
in  Central  America,  which  is  in  Costa  Rii  a.  It  coins  principally  gold' 
dollar  pieces  to  the  amount  of  from  $50,000  to  100.000  annually, 
but  these  are  short  of  weight,  and  therefore  not  geiierally  current. 
They  are  worth  about  93  cents. 

Humboldt  states  that  the  mining  districts  of  Central  America  pro- 
duced nothing  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  but  it  is  certain  that  formerly 
the  precious  metals  of  Central  America  were  produced  in  large  quan» 
tities.  For  th.  15  years  atiterior  to  1810.  gold  and  silver  had  been 
coined  there  t'  i  amount  of  ^'i.lOJt.H.']^ ;  and  for  the  15  vears 
posttri  »r  to  ISli).  to  the  amount  of  *3.8I0,382.  But  besides  this, 
great  (|uuniiiics  of  these  metals  were  at  the  same  time  exported  un- 
coined. Such  is  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  old  mint  of  Guatemala 
in  1825.  He  estimates  the  actual  products  of  the  mines  at  ten  times 
(he  amount  coined,  which  woidd  give  more  than  150,000,000  for  the 
30  years  precedin<;  1825.  That  Central  America  was  formerly  rich 
in  the  preei'Mis  m<  tals  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  Gage  and  other 
travelers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  buccaneers  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  visiting  and  plundering  the  mines. 

DunUipfWho  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
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Central  America,  observes  that  **  in  no  part  of  the  worid  are  mines 
bo  gc'iu  rally  found  in  nearly  every  district.  Many  of  tbem  were  ««► 
oessfuily  worked  after  the  conquest  and  during  the  8|Mmiah  dominioii. 
Besides  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  othen  oootaining  lead 

in  nearly  a  pure  state,  the  ore  yielding  00  per  cent,  of  metal.  In 
some  sperinit  iiv;  oTj  per  cent,  of  silver  is  sfiid  to  be  mixed  with  the 
lead."  Acciu-uuitr  to  the  same  writer,  there  are  rich  minfs  of  iron 
iii  iSan  Salvador,  producing  a  purer  and  inure  uialleui>le  metal  than 
any  imported  from  Europe,  the  ore,  too,  being  close  to  the  suiftoe, 
and  very  abundant.  The  silver  mines,  he  says,  are  now  only  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  them  on. 

AlK)ut  tive  leagues  north  of  San  Miguel  there  is  a  number  of 
silver  iiiiue^.  One  of  iheni  was  worked  by  a  Spaniard,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  lie  invested  his  own  property,  and  €»100,000  of  bonuvvcd 
money.  In  less  than  six  months  be  was  enabled  to  pay  hla  obliga^ 
tions;  and  although  ho  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he 'left 
$70,000  in  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  the  nnne.  Some  dispute 
arose  about  the  ownership  of  the  mine  after  his  death,  and,  it  ceasing 
to  be  worked,  the  mine  became  filled  with  water,  and  still  ren)ains  in 
that  condition,  '{'here  can  ho  no  doubt,  that  if  a  company  w  ould  lake 
bold  of  the  mine,  and  pump  out  the  water,  immense  fortunes  would 
speedily  be  realized. 

The  mines  of  Tabanco  were  still  more  celebrated.  They  yielded, 
when  worked,  $1,000,000  annually,  though  worked  in  a  rude  manner 
\viih.iiit  machinery.  The  annual  profits  to  the  proprietors  were 
^$200,000.  All  the  hills,  near  Teijueigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  ialermixed;  and  although  none  of  them 
have  been  excavated  to  any  depth,  or  worlced  with  proper  machinery, 
they  formerly  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  per  annum.  From 
all  1  have  been  able  to  collect,"  says  Mr.  DunUp, "  this  neighborhood 
appears  to  po<?se<^s  natural  t-torcs  of  the  prcciotis  metals  even  exceed- 
ing tho>e  of  the  erleluated  minesof  Potosi,  in  Bolivia.  •  •  •  The 
ores  generally  contain  from  12  to  16  per  C4int.  of  silver,  and  from  1  to  1 J 
of  gold ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  often  found  pure  in  many  places,  and 
thousands  dollars*  worth  of  it  are  annually  collected  by  the  Indiana 
in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  sometimes  in  piecx^s  weighing  5  or6  pounds.** 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  country  that  has  been  explored,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found  ;  but  as  a  thorough  ♦exploration  of 
the  country  has  never  been  m.ido,  its  real  mineial  re.soiirces  are  un- 
known. It  is  not  improbable,  from  such  account:»  a^  hatve  been 
received,  that  another  California  lies  in  Central  America.  Byam,  an 
English  traveler,  states  that  the  auriferous  streams  of  S^ovia  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  native,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  never  fail  to 
wash  out  and  pick  up  enough  gold  to  last  them  the  whole  year. 

Bt  sides  the  metals  above  mentioned,  Isiearagua  yields  sul- 
phur in  large  quantities,  nearly  pure,  from  the  volcanoes^  also  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  most  important  silver  minea  in  Nicaragua,  at  present,  are 
tibose  of  Dissilta.  They  have  been  worked  only  for  a  short  time, 
under  every  disadvantage,  but  have,  nevertheless,  during  the  last 
three  years^  produced  upwards  of  17,300  pounds  of  silver. 
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Such  Is  ;i  brief  «kctch  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
Nicaragua,  derived  chit-fly  Iroia  Mr.  Sijuier's  laV'  work.  "V^  e  con- 
aider  the  work  of  Mr.  Squicr  as  entirely  reiia'ule.  Thero  is  uo  uoubt 
that  the  half  has  not  yet  been  told  as  regards  the  actual  natural 
wealth  and  advantages  of  Nicaragua. 

The  shameful  usurpation  of  the  British  govommoit  in  that  quarter 
of  tlie  world  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  Nicaragua,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be.  it  cannot  be  denounced  in  terms  too  strong.  Since 
the  English  usurpation  the  trade  of  the  country  has  seriously 
dimmisbed,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  depression  and  uncertainty  wbica 
&  has  created  in  the  interior,  and  whioh  has  induced  many  of  the 
natiTO  merchants  to  contract  their  business.  The  additional  duties 
levied  by  the  British  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  result.  They 
have  imposed  an  import  and  export  duty  of  0^  |)er  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  made  other  onerous  restrictions  on  comnierce.  Very  recently 
the  BritiA  goyemnient,  from  motives  of  policy,  suspended  the  col- 
leodon  of  duties  in  Saa  Juan^  but  it  has  not  permsnently  abandoned  ^ 
die  system.  The  seizure  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  England,  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
the  only  Atlantic  terminus  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  They  set  up 
the  shallow  pretext  uf  supporting  the  territorial  pretensions  of  a  tribe 
of  savages,  or  mixed  negroes  and  Indians,  called  Moscos,  or  Mosquitos, 
and  in  virtue  of  some  equivocal  relations  which  the  pirates  of  Jamaica 
anciently  maintained  with  them.  The  seizure  was  purely  piratiral,  « 
and  would  have  called  down  the  bellowing  indignation  of  England 
had  any  other  nation  made  the  seizure.  *''  When  it  is  known,''  says 
Mr.  Squier,  "that  San  Juan  was  the  principal  port  of  eiTtry  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  Spanish  dommion;  that  for  more  than  ^00  years 
it  was  the  avenue  through  which  its  trade  was  conducted ;  that  the 
river  flowing  past  it  was  defended  by  massive  and  costly  works, 
which, although  in  ruins,  are  yet  imposing ;  that  no  Mosqi^ito  Indiana 
ever  resided  there ;  that  all  its  inhabitants  wore  Nicaraguans,  and 
that  KnLdand  herself  recognized  it,  as  pertainin*:  to  Nicarnpta,  by 
blockading  it  as  a  part  of  her  territories ;  and  when  to  all  this  is 
added  the  fact,  that  Uie  Mosquito  Indians  never  themsdves  pretended 
to  any  territorial  rights,  Msrs  or  tkewherty  until  induced  to  do  so  by 
British  agents,  the  enormity  of  the  seizure  is  rendered  an]>i'.rent."* 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  port,  under  the  pretext  of  eticLtin^  the 
" re-€S/a6/iV«wf«/ of  Mosquito  rights  and  authority,"  the  municipal 
and  other  regulations,  not  excepting  the  jiort  charges  and  curiums' 
rates,  have  been  promulgated  and  fixed  by  an  otlicer  styling  himself 
Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Consul,**  or  Vice-Consul,*'  who  has  for 
his  eaecutive  force  a  few  Jamaica  negroes,  called  "  police."f  "  He  ia, 
in  fact,^^  says  Mr.  Squier, "  dictator  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject,  without  nppeal,  to  his  will,  for  there  are  no  written  laws  or 
fixed  regulations  ul  any  kind.  Tie  assumes  to  dispose  of  Innd-s  and 
gives  titles  under  his  consular  seal ;  nor  does  he,  ever  so  remotely, 
appear  to  recognise  the  so  called  Mosquito  king.   Indeed,  the  only 
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evidence  that  this  farcical  character  is  held  in  remembrance  at  all,  is, 
that  a  flag,  said  to  be  his,  is  occasionally  hoisted  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Enffliah  flag,  however,  floats  over  what 
ia  called  the  oii8toiD<hoa8e,  ati4  the  only  one  for  which  any  degree 
of  respect  is  exacted.  The  new  tariff  promulgated  at  San  Juiin,  in 
April,  1850,  was  signed  'J.  M.  Daly,  Collector,'  and  did  not  pur- 
port to  have  been  enacted  by  any  superior  authority.  Indeed,  the 
present  situation  of  the  town,  overawed,  as  it  constantly  is,  by  one 
or  two  British  vessels,  is  anomalous  in  the  eitreme.  If,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, this  port  belongs  to  the  supposititious  Moaquito  king,  it  is 
diflioult  to  understand  liow  a  second  party  can  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it,  or  upon  what  principles  of  international  law  the  consuls  of 
on(«  nation  can  assume  municipal  and  general  administrative  authority 
in  the  ports  of  another.  The  simple  fuct  is,  that  Great  BriUiu  having 
secured  possession  of  this  important  port,  under  a  pretext  whidi 
deceives  nobody,  no  longer  cares  to  stultify  herself  by  affecting  to 
conform  to  that  pretext.  The  thing  is  too  absurd  to  be  continued,** 
Our  limits  forbid  us  dilating  further  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  American  people. 


ART.  I7.--S0UTHEBN  SCUOOIrBOOKS. 

"ddieiiee  at  htut  is  at  a  discount  here,  and  those  wbo  would  promote  it  muat  not  expect 
i3m  usm  tttcecw  w  uUon,  UackimiUu,  Ac."— i)»  Sow't  MemoMim,  Hank,  185S,  jmm 

m 

This  pithy  opinion  may  be  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  South  be- 
sides New>Orleans.  Writers  and  speakers  are  prone  to  dilate  on  the 
theme  thatknowledge  is  power but  the  practical  man  and  close  ob^ 
server  soon  becomes  satisfied  that  in  the  South,  very  generally,  cot> 
ton,  sugar-cane,  and  negroes,  nre  power;  and  that  intellectual  and  scicn- 
tifif  Mttainments,  unU'ss  they  are  rapidly  creating  wealth  for  their 
possessor,  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  value  in  themselves.  This 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  short  notice  of  the  labors 
of  Proibsaors  Smith  and  Chilton,  whence  we  have  taken  our  motto,  and 
is  yet  more  strongly  displayed  in  the^ disposition  to  place  instructors 
of  youth,  and  purely  scientific  men,  much  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  rank  in  Europe,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union  than 
this.    Learning  and  science  arc  regarded  as  tools,  by  which  to 
operate  upon  the  pockets  j  aud  not  as  involving  principles,  truths, 
nnd  method^,  by  which  one  can  act  upon  the  worla  as  well  as  with 
it   Instructors,  therefore,  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  as  flni 
dass  ovene0r9  !  One  improves  his  pupils*  intellects  so  as  to  M  worth  so 
much  per  head  in  the  professional  and  pmrtical  market ;  the  other 
raises  so  many  bales  per  hand,  or  to  the  acre  :  both  keep  their  "  gangs" 
or  "  force"  in  good  or  bad  order,  as  the  case  may  be  \  and  botli  are 
paid  in  like  proportion — the  immortal  soul  in  one  scale,  balanced 
by  cotton  and  sugar  in  the  other  1   ^The  dignity  of  intellect,  as  dis> 
played  in  the  teadier's  mission,**  is  a  sham,"  unless  it  be,  where  the 
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clerfl^rman  and  in^^tnictor  are  combined  in  one  :  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  South  and  Sonthwcsi  are  dotted  over  with  sectarian 
establishments,  and  wrangling  divinity  schools — the  control  of  edu- 
cation having  in  a  great  measure  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
simply  because  it  requires  the  self-denial  of  a  preacher  to  meet  tb« 
•nnoyanoes  of  a  teacher,  and  his  pulpit  influence  to  keep  up  hia 
atnndinp. 

If  i<  not  however  the  object  of  this  article  to  disc\)s<  tlio  vaUi(»  of 
knowledge,  or  the  proper  rrrade  of  its  votaries,  and  we  therrtni  e  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  8chool*books  of  the  South — their  oiigin, 
their  character  and  influences,  their  defects  and  the  remedy. 

Tlie  publication  of  school-books  is  the  most  profitable  branc  h  of 
a  bookseller's  business.  Irving  and  Prcscott,  liryant  and  Willis, 
Bancroft  and  ITilli.ml, — the  seductions  of  poetry,  the  inventions  of 
fiction,  the  delviugs  and  analyzings  of  science,  even  Typee  Melville, 
and  Ba4.'heIor  "Ike  Marvel,"  "  pale  their  inctfectual  fires"  before 
Webster^e  and  Comly*s  Sj  ell ing-book,  First  Readers,  Productive 
Grammars"  and  School  Greographies.  The  supply  of  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  little  tow-headed  urchins,  whence  are  to  come  the  great 
men  of  the  future,  is  the  one  thing  wished  for  by  tlie  men  "of  the 
trade."  T.ooking  to  the  practical,  there  is  scarce  a  (irni  in  Ini^^incss 
that  would  not,  prefer  the  co[»y  right  of  Noah  Webster's  ISpeiiing- 
book  to  Daniel  W^ebster's  Speeches. 

Hie  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  thel 
•chool-books  of  the  South  ori^inateln  the  North;  and  until  recently,  ( 
when  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  entered  the  market,  exclusively  in  the 
North,  and  fur  North.    Wc  do  not  remember  a  single  te\t-hook  of 
the  schofds  pritited  or  published  south  of  Mason  and  ])i\ou  s  line, 
unless  it  be  I'eter  Parley's  at  Louisville.  If  there  are  such,  they  have 
but  slight  eiroulation.    The  southern  booksellers  are  lit<trally  in  a  \ 
state  of  "peonage"  to  the  "barons  of  Cliff^treet"  and  others  of  1 
that  ilk.    The  books  are  prepared  by  northern  men,  often  without  • 
practical  knowledge  of  teaehtnf;,  untraveled  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
they  are  prepared,  too,  in      series"  or  "  sets,"  with  references  so 
made,  from  one  to  the  other,  that  any  one  volume  of  the  "set** 
finding  ita  way  into  a  school-room,  or  collie,  and  obtaining  some 
approval  and  use,  may  act  as  a  wedge  to  let  in  the  balance,  and  shove 
out  antagonist  editions.   Each  lar^n'  northern  city  has  its  peculiar 
style  of  book?;  and  the  very  first  thing  a  bookseller  or  publisher 
beginning  business  in  such  city  desires  aiid  aims  ar  is,  to  obtain  a  • 
name  of  some  literary  celebrity  with  which  to  (  hristcn  a  scries  of 
copyrighted,  stereotyped  school-books ;  if  tiie  classics,  too  often 
fildied  iKidily  from  the  Germans  or  the  Prussians,  overlaid  with  notes 
in  English;  If  in  English,  often  paste  and  scissor  concoctions  of  old  J 
grammars  and  geo^rnphies ;  if  in  French,  often  unblushing  pla-  i 
ginri^ms  from  old  Parisian  schnol-books  or  lectures.    Any  one  who 
can  see  the  tradedists,  or  will  compare  the  circulars  of  the  iioitlu  m 
houses,  will  confess  we  are  right.   The  competition  among  all  these 
rival  houses  fi>r  a  market  is  constant  and  incessant   Agents,  colpor- 
teurs and  pedlars  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  so  gainful  w  a  ano* 
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ccssful  school-book,  that  it  is  a  farf,  tlmt  agents  anxious  to  ictrodiice 
&  new  work,  and  root  out  an  estnhlisiied  ono,  huve  offered  to  take  all 
of  the  old  books  from  teachers,  and  replace  theiu  with  the  new  pub- 
iicatioiis  without  oharge  \  This  being  done  as  one  mode  of  bringing 
them  into  use. 

Theoriguif  the  authorship,  the  publication,  and  the  control  of  the 
quantify  sold,  and  the  pricei  are  all  of  them,  then,  lar  distant  from 

the  Soutli. 

Wo  pass  next  to  the  character  and  influences  of  these  books ;  and 
here  we  desire  to  assert  a  principle  that  may  cause  some  doubt  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  of  wnioh  we  regret  our  present  limits  prevent 

I a  full  discussion*  We  believe  that  southern  life,  habits,  thoughts 
and  aiin«5,  nrc  so  essentially  different  from  those  the  North,  that 
here  a  didereiit  character  of  books,  tuition  and  training  is  absolut-ely 
required,  to  bring  up  the  boy  to  manhood  with  his  faculties  fully  de- 
veloped. If  the  mythology  of  the  anctents  was  controlled  by  climate ; 
if  at  one  point  winter  and  bad  weather  shut  the  boy  up  by  the  fire- 
side five  months  in  a  year,  and  at  another  not  five  weeks;  if  at  one 
the  body  ripens  at  least  three  years  later  than  at  the  other,  and  if  the 
aims  of  the  after-life  are  as  distinct  as  the  degrees  of  latitude  that 
cover  the  Union, — why  then  should  there  iu)t  be  such  dissiiuilurili^ 
as  to  prevent  elementary  works  of  reasonable  size  and  price  for 
schools  from  being  adapted  to  all  ?  The  classics  may  be  eioepted, 
and  even  there,  some  regard  should  be  had  in  the  notes  to  early 
training  and  mental  aptitudes.  Those  who  have  taught,  or  seen 
teaching  in  New-York  or  Phibidelphia,  and  then  at  New-Orleans,  or 
inland  points  south,  will  readily  understand  this  view.  There  are 
distinct  idiosyncracies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  peculiar  to  each 
great  section  of  the  United  States,  and  these  cannot  be  disregavded 
by  a  teacher.  Without  delaying  then  to  argue  this  point,  whiek 
might  lead  us  too  far  astray  from  our  present  subject,  we  vestura 
the  foregoing  a'^'^^-rtinn,  and  appeal  to  observation  to  sustain  us. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  character  of  the  common  school-books 
used  in  the  southern  institutions  of  learning,  has  the  ear-mark  of  the 
section  and  writers  who  compile  and  originate  them,  and  that  the  ^ 
ducement  to  these  works  is  not  love  of  learning,  and  anxiety  to  im* 
prove  methods  of  teaching  and  developing  the  mind,  but  a  mere  love 
of  <;ain  o!i  the  part  of  the  publishers  with  capital  enough  to  invest  in 
the  business;  regarding  the  yonncr  intellect  of  the  conntry  as  a  payin^^ 
crop,  worth  so  much,  and  making  their  calculations  ou  these  priu- 
\  ciples. 

We  are  conseions  this  is  an  ignoble  and  selfish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  we  thinlc  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  examiner  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  We  admit  that  a  desire  of  supplanting  a 
rival  house  will  induce  improvement  in  the  mode  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  a  text-book,  and  tliat  teachers,  anxious  for  the  eclat,  and  if 
successful,  the  gain  of  authorship,  are  perpetually  supplying  the 
market  with  so  called  new  works ;  but  the  prindple  remains  ua- 

(touched:  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls  are  regarded  as  a  Galifomia 
placer,  to  bedug,  washed  out^  and  siAed,  foir  the  benefit  of  pritmie 
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interest,  and  no  more  labor  is  givon  to  the  Imok  thnn  wiU  oanj  In 
out  into  common  use,  by  means  oi  the  usages  of  tratJe,  ' 

An  instance  will  perhaps  illustiate  our  view  :  A  teacher,  or  "  sa-> 
yant"  has  devoted  maeh  Ubor  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  education ; 
be  has  laid  out  all  his  strengtb,  eiperience,  and  knowledge,  in  a 
aehool-bool^  wfaiob  leaUy  developes  new  views,  and  sugg^ts  educft* 
Uonal  imprnvements.  His  manuscript  is  complete,  and  the  author, 
having  submitted  it  to  competent  judges,  is  cheered  by  their  ap- 
proval, and  feels  as  if  he  had  rendered  some  beneiit  to  bis  profession, 
and  gained  some  honor  for  himselC  But  now  comes  the  pinch. 
The  publicatioii  of  8chool*books  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  certain  j 
great  publishing  houses  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  They  each  have  I 
made  large  investments  in  stereotype  plates,  copyrights,  maps,  and 
printed  stock  ;"  nay  more,  on  the  very  topic  on  which  our  teacher 
or  **  savant"  has  written,  these  publishers  have  a  book,  or  a  series  of 
books  in  use.  If  the  teacher  publishes  on  his  own  score,  or  outside 
of  these  houses,  judicious  friends  tell  him,  or  his  own  observation 
teaches  him,  that  he  runs  a  grieat  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  and  he  there- 
fore proceeds  to  the  "  right  publisher."  What  does  he  do  1  Why, 
as  self-interest  usually  induces  any  man  to  act:  he  either  dissuades 
or  refuses;  or,  if  his reader"  advi-;es  him  that  "it  will  do,"  the 
publisher  bits  down  to  a  calculation  of  expediency,  profit  and  loss, 
ban  I  give  this  new  book  such  a  circulation  as  to  kill  off  Harper, 
AppletoB,  and  odiers,  from  the  market,  and  save  myself  from  loss  on 
my  own  Ol^yrights  that  become  comparatively  worthless  if  this  new 
work  comes  out  ?  If  I  can,  I  will  take  it.  Tlie  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  rebuffed  ;  for  presentation  co[»ies  to  editors, 
teachers,  and  literati,  from  whom  are  to  flow  the  puja  that  shall  waft 
the  work  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  will  alone  consume  a  small  edi- 
tioB,  to  say  nothing  of  advertising,  and  investment  of  capital  in 
**  stock.'*  If  the  author  does  make  a  contract,  he  probably  sells  his 
copyria;ht  for  a  per  cent,  on  sales  of  his  book;  and  from  that  time  out, 
the  bantling  of  his  ])rain  goes  on  the  Irade-lists,  and  a«lds  one  more 
name  to  the  valuable  &chool-books  ])ul)lished  (by  Gammou  and 
Co.)  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally."  This  is  not,  we  assure! 
the  reader,  fiaiey*s  sketch we  have  the  case,  and  use  it  to  sbowl 
that  the  character  of  school-books  in  this  country  is  rapidly  beooming| 
subsidiary  to  mere  motives  of  gain.  Now,  in  all  this,  we  see  no 
8pec!;il  cause  of  complaint  for  publishers  alone  ;  the  laws  of  trade, 
competition,  and  interest,  produce  such  a  >tate;  and  booksellers, 
taking  the  country  as  they  lind  it,  have  a  clear  right  to  occupy  the 
market  The  author  and  publisher  are  interested  in  praising  the 
book,  and  nobody  has  sny  special  hiterestin  decrying  it ;  but  we  do 
think  it  is  high  time  that  southern  reading  men,  educated  men,  and 
tiiose  concerned  in  and  about  schools  and  colletrcs,  should  create  a 
public  opinion  that  will  clieck  the  evil,  and  compel  more  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  and  this,  ceipeciali y,  w  hen  the  in- 
flucHce  of  such  school-books,  so  prepared,  and  emanating  whence  they 
do,  is  considered. 

As  far  back  as  1779»  Mr.  Jeflhnon,  in  Viiginia,  proposed  «  sya- 
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tematical  plan  of  southern  education  :  1st,  Elementary  schools, 
comprijiing  all  clashes,  rich  and  poor  j  2d,  A  class  of  colleges,  cal- 
culated for  all  the  wants  of  American  life ;  3d,  A  fiDuhing  anivenity, 
for  teaching  the  hiKbeat  branches  in  the  most  perfeist  matiner.  He 
also  remarks,  touching  the  university  of  Virginia,  that  he  hoped  it 
■would  save  them  from  becoming  the  Barbarv  of  the  Union,  and  fall- 
ng  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negrot's  ;'  and  insisted  that  the 
education  of  "southern  youth,  in  the  souUierii  states,  is  necessary, 
if  the  states  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  independent stating  with 
alarm  the  faet^  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  eduoating  in  north- 
em  seminaries,  ^'as  a  canker  eating  on  the  vifiln  of  their  (southern) 
existence."  Of  the  same  spirit  was  General  Washington,  when  in  his 
will  he  recommends  a  Virginia  university,  as  a  protection  against 
passing  so  important  a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Both  of  these  sjreat 
men  are  usually  regarded  as  good  Unionists;  and  if  they  saw  danger 
then  from  northern  institutions,  when  the  South  was  ^Georgia,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  deprecate  not  only  instmetion,  but  the  el«* 
mentary  hooks  of  instruction  from  the  same  quarter,  when  the  South 
is  the  liio  Grande  and  the  Pacific. 

In  tliis  article  we  wish  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  lower  class  of  school- 
books  in  use  at  the  South,  such  as  spelling-books,  geographies, 
histories,  readers,  speech-books,  and  similar  elementary  works ; 
because  they  reach  the  first  class  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  and  are  in 
the  vernacular.  Qaasioal,  scientific,  and  metaphysical  works  are 
open  to  the  same  charge  of  serious  defeets  for  southern  use  ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  that  class  at  jiresent.  We  aver,  then,  that  these 
northern  school-books  are  injurious  :  First,  because  they  are  pub- 
lished as  a  mere  matter  of  gain,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils  using  them.  What  is  to  be  thouj^t  of  the  value  of  a  Gram* 
matic  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2,  actually  used  in  a  southern  public 
school,  by  children  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  which  at  page  24 
runs  thus:  "This  youth  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  farmer."  "  This  han  intriin^itivc^  post  svbstantive^prepo^- 
tionalj  gerundive  phrase  !''  If  any  one  thing  could  delight  a  yjonth 
compelled  to  endure  audi  trash,  it  would  l^,  we  should  think,  the 
prospect  of  becoming  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

\\  hat  is  to  be  done  with  gedgraphies  that  t«  11  pupils  "  States  ave 
divided  into  (nwns  and  counties  ?"  as  if,  out  of  New  Enghnid,  the  use 
of  town,  as  synonymous  with  parish,  di^^t  rJet,  or  tow  uship,  was  usual ; 
that  devote  two  paces  to  Connecticut  onions  and  broom-corn,  and  ten 
lines  to  Louisiana  and  sugar?  of  histories  that  are  silent  about 
Texas  t  of  first  readers,  that  declare  all  speHin^;  but  Noah  Webster'a 
**  vulgar,"  and  "  not  used  in  good  society  f*  and  of  **  speakers " 
that  abound  in  selections  for  southern  declam^on,  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  northern  debates  in  Congress,  and  from  abolition  poets? 

We  think,  ^orondly,  these  school-books  injurious,  because  there 
is  no  permanency  about  them.  When  the  market  is  supplied,  or, 
rather,  the  public  saturated,  with  a  particular  work,  it  gradually  die- 
appears  from  the  stores,  and  some  other,  not  a  whit  better,  but 
newer,  takes  the  place.  This  ia  especiaUy  annoying  to  teachers  and 
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pupils  who,  having  become  used  to  a  certain  set  of  books,  find  them- 
selves, they  scarce  know  how,  deprived  of  their  chosen  works,  and 
are  told  they  are  out  uf  print.  There  was  some  j»hil080pliy  in  the 
boy  s  excuse,  ^'  that  he  could  nuL  spell,  because  he  hadn't  got  the 
haog  of  tlie  new  scliool-faouee.'* 

This  system,  too,  not  only  hj  the  Tsrietj  end  change  of  mpplj, 
which  depends  purely  on  tmie  reaaona,  cauaes  misohief,  but  it  also 
carries  out  of  the  South  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  money,  far  lar<;er 
than  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  would  suppose.  Let 
any  one  of  our  readers,  who  educates  a  family,  calculate  what  he  pays 
out  yearly  for  school-books,  and  then  reflect  that  all  around  him  are 
paying  a  ^ilartax*  Were  H  not  that  this  ontlay,  above  all  othera, 
is  most  cheerfully  paid  by  parents,  and  goes  out  gradually.  1  re 
would  have  been  an  outcry  before  this,  especially  when  about  thirty 
per  cent,  is  ndded  on  to  the  northern  cost  for  the  southern  market. 
Our  cuniplaint  is,  not  that  the  money  is  spent,  but  that,  like  in  almost 
everything  else  we  want,  we  spend  our  means  abroad,  and  nuL  uL 
home.  Tnere  are  other  leaaona  that  will  preeent  themflelvee  to  those 
who  will  reflect  on  thia  topie,  and  which  we  would  expreaa,  did  we 
not  desire  to  devote  the  rest  of  our  epaoe  to  the  most  important  and 
ooncludui^  division  of  our  subject.    "We  mean,  the  remedy. 

lu  choosing  a  remedy,  it  is  requisite  to  have  clear  perct  j'tions  of  the 
aiiment,  and  we  therefore  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  previous  part  of 
tills  article,  that  general  education  being  the  baais  of  all  our  aodal 
and  politiori  inetitutiona,  meet  of  the  present  achool-booka,  by  which 
the  raementa  of  an  education  are  paased  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils,  arc  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  produced  for  money-making  j>ur- 
poses,  and  improved  only  so  far  as  competition  in  trade,  or  public 
opinion,  compels  improvenunt.  We  have  also  contended  that  the 
wants  of  the  South  are  not  met  by  the  present  school-books  in  use 
among  us,  produced  at  the  North ;  and  that  the  eitent  of  territoiy 
embraced  in  the  Union  forbids  any  one  set  of  works,  unless  classical, 
from  being  adapted  for  universal  use,  and  that  there  are  reasons,  from 
climate,  productions,  politics,  sodety  and  geographical  position,  why 
this  should  be  so. 

We  consider  this  state  ot  aiiairs  caused  by  a  bad  nyikm^  and  nut 
by  bad  men,  and  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  go  to  a  diange  of  sys- 
tem. Now,  the  business  of  popular  education  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  national  business.  The  federal  governnunt  has  .recognizi  d  the 
principle  in  the  public  land  system;  but  each  state  must,  and  consti- 
tutionally ought,  to  afford  a  good  common  school  education  to  cw-ry 
child  born  ou  it«  soil.  This  principle  has  been  generally  acted  on  by  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  if  demagogues  and  politicians  can 
be  prevented  from  gambling  for  place  and  power  with  the  school  funds, 
there  is  no  danger  that  our  posterity  will  lack  the  ability  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  Each  state,  then,  should  control  its  own  school- 
books.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  sciicols  should  li.ive 
suitable  manuals  prepared,  developing  the  early  liistory  of  the  state, 
its  productions,  its  constitution,  and  mode  of  government,  and  should 
also  select  uniform  text-books,  from  the  spelling-book  upwards,  for 
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tlie  whole  state.  If  this  were  done  juiiiciously,  the  printing  by  con- 
tract, and  poios  taken  to  liave  the  btst  of  the  kind,  private  schoola 
would  ^llow  this  lead,  and  public  opinion  would  that  out  booktelliiig 
speculstioiuk  This,  to  ft  oertain  eiteot,  it  done  at  the  North.  New- 
York  will  not  uaeMasBachuMttatezt-books,  and  Pennsylvania  is  taking  . 
the  same  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  not  begin  his 
first  knowledge  of  things  at  Aom«,  and  be  made  to  identify  himself  in 
thought  with  his  native  state,  its  productions,  history,  biography  and 
interests.  A  generous  competition,  too,  would  spring  up  between 
ititea,  as  to  who  should  prepare  sod  develop  the  MSt  teit-bookt  and 
system,  snd  from  this  competition  an  experience  would  grow  of  greafe 
valuo  to  our  future  interests.  This  project  involves  no  heavier  outlay 
than  the  present  plan,  and  leaves  open  to  private  competition  the 
higher  ran;ij;e  of  text-books;  for  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  sound, 
honest,  comuiou  school  education  is  not  quite  as  much  as  any  state 
ought  at  present  to  attempt,  with  the  single  exception  of  Noaitaii 
Schools. 

By  this  term  ws  mean  sdioola  where  the  profiwsion  of  teaching  is 

well  tatight,  for  a  wont  of  comj>etent  teaebf  rs  is  the  one  great  cause 
of  di'fu-iiMit  southern  education  ;  and  we  shall  have  few  suitable  school- 
b(3uks  until  writers,  taught  by  exptsrience,  rise  up  among  us  to  |Nrd- 
pare  them. 

Of  this  section  of  the  Onion,  more  than  of  any  other,  is  H  tms^ 
that  teaching  is  in  general  taken  up  without  training,  and  as  a  tem^ 
porary  resouroe,  and  to  it  flock  too  many  of  whom,  with  truMi  it  maj 

be  said, 

*'  A  tlard-rete  college  licked  them  to  tbe  shape, 
Net  of  tb*  Mhelar,  bat  tbe  a^olar*!  i^" 

Perhaps  to  this  cireumstauce,  more  than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced 
the  propensity  to  educate  our  youth  at  the  North,  Instead  of  at  home, 
as  if  there  were  disgrace  in  a  southern  diploma.  So  long  as  this  })rin. 
ciple  operates,  there  can  be  but  little  permanent  improvement.  The 
southern  planter  nni<5t  resolve  to  do  with  his  children,  as  he  is  striving 
by  factories  to  do  with  his  cotton,  manufacture  the  material  when  it 

frows.  To  elVect  so  desirable  a  result,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Tormal  Sdiool,  devoted  to  preparing  young  men  for  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  all  its  branches,  and  calculated  to  relieye  the  profhs- 
sions  of  law  and  medicine,  already  stuffed  to  repletion.  The  internal 
improvements  in  progress,  and  in  contcmi^lation,  will  require  a  lar^ 
number  of  engineers  and  scientific  meeha!;"'^^.  The  foolish  and  anti- 
American  notion  about  "  vulgar  mechanics"  is  passins*  away.  People, 
with  that  eye  to  the  practical  and  the  dollar  which  marks  our  nation, 
begin  to  discover  that  bridge^building,  locomotive  engines,  the  super- 
intendence of  fitctories,  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  cottons,  and  of  agri- 
culture, the  construction  of  sugar-works,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
practical  applications  of  the  arts,  arc  quite  as  honorable  employments, 
and  often  more  remunerative,  than  the  pursuit  of  the  three  professions; 
that  the  young  doctor  and  lawyer,  having  hung  out  on  a  shutter  a 
bit  of  gilded  tin,  are  often  driven  to  low  expedients  by  "the  fofce  of 
drcumstance" — a  force  quite  as  powerful  as  steam  or  water ;  and 
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tliat  the  preacher  too  often  finds  his  reward  laid  up  in  heaven,  for  he 
rarely  obtains  it  on  earth.   In  tnitb,  we  are  a  drugged  and  law-ridden 

community,  too  much  beset  with  rvnd  bills  of  co^^ts;  and  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be,  if  our  cotton  uud  augar-piuulcrs,  who  are  so 

Hdi,  oould  odI^  bdieve  tliat  tbeir  chadnn  ought  to  be  soxnething 
else  than  rioh  men^s  aons,  and  that 

*■  Ko  ftblet  tell  a«  of  MInerrM  born 
FniB  ImIm  of  oottnot  or  fromflaeks  of  cna  s" 


that  it  is  a  yain  and  pitiful  ambition  to  visit  the  North  for  a  tbisel  ) 
education,  that  ruins  tne  mind  for  agricultural  life,  begets  contempt  / 
of  home  usages,  and  returns  to  the  roof-tree  an  expensively-dre^ed  #  'A 

"dandified"  boy-man,  without  any  of  that  " masculine  development  \ 
makhig  the  will  earnest,  the  soiil  fnl!  of  manly  intent,  and  with  pur-y 
pose  to  make  itself  fel^  on  mind,  and  not  on  tailors,  dancers,  singers, 
▼ine  and  hones^**  b  it,  among  these  small  midges,  idio  regard  tiielr 
wealth  a  license  or  excuse  for  i3l  else  deficient,  that  in  times  to  come 
the  South  ifi  to  find  its  pilots  when  the  ship  of  state  is  adrifl,  the 
rigging  sprung,  sails  rent,  breakers  a-head,  crew  mutinous,  and  party- 
spirit  raging  ?  Are  these  they,  who,  hereafter,  can  be  looked  to  as 
men  fit  to  go  forth  into  public  life,  having  learned  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  really  i^,  how  it  became  so,  the  perils  that  have 
threatened  and  do  threaten  it,  the  fimaticism  that  has  attaclted  it, 
the  courage  that  has  fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  has  made  it 
great  1    Verily,  we  think  not. 

There  would  be  little  cause  for  the  quotation  that  heads  this 
article,  if  mure  pains  were  taken  to  guide  those  aright,  who,  by 
position  or  wealth,  measurably  control  public  amusements  and 
tastes;  and  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  southern 
cities,  until  a  dass  of  healthy  minds,  earnest  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  and 
awake  to  the  proper  duties  of  young  Americans,  have  been  by  com> 
mon  and  normal  schools,  developed  from  the  so-called  lower  and 
middle  orders.  Should  that  unhappy  time  ever  arrive,  when  the  whole 
South  must  rally  as  one  man,  and  resii^t  or  perish,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  "man  of  the  hour*'  will  not  be  found  among  the  '* curled 
darlings,*'  who  imbibed  their  education  at  the  feet  of  some  abolition 
Gamaliel  of  the  North;  but  the  true  man"  will  arise  from  the  work- 
ing classes  of  brains  and  hau  ls  ;  he  ^vill  be  some  one  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  free  school,  and  obtaiiud  his  lirst  ideas  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  world,  from  noting  and  mingling  witli| 
representatives  of  all  clai»iies  that  make  up  such  schools,  and  iVoiiu 
books  and  from  teachers  that  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Souttf 
and  the  destinj  of  the  Sooth. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  any  exhibition  of  the  details  of 
the  state  and  normal  schools.  But  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
normal  schools  for  producing  school-books  and  instructors,  we  in-  • 
dicate  West  Point  Academy  and  the  Naval  School  at  Annajxilis, 
What  are  these  but  national  normal  schools,  educating  their  pupils 
for  certain  pursuits,  and  to  fill  certain  posts  in  the  army  and  navy  ? 
Look  at  the  jcAootftooit  that  have  emanated,  especially  from  West 
TOl.  L  18 
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Point  graduates — are  they  not  confessedly  the  best  of  their  class,  and 
have  they  not  a  larger  circulation  than  any  others  1  and  arc  not  these- 
ffraduates  "  of  the  Point,"  when  they  leave  the  army,  always  in 
oemand  for  engineers,  teadiei*  and  offioeraf  Wbj  is  this  1  The 
answer  is  well  known ;  their  {Mtniction  has  been  complete,  there  Ib 
no  sham  about  it,  and  whatever  they  have  been  taught  has  been 
thoroughly  taught.  So  convinced  has  public  opinion  become  upon 
this  point,  that  military  schools,  avowedly  adopting  West  Point  as 
their  model,  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  several  of  the  states ;  and 
wherever  the7  are  honestly  managed,  they  invariably  break  up  the 
old  four  years'  coarse  of  some  twenty  tctences  and  branches,  that 
adorn  the  list  of  studies  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  now  w  tho^e  United  States  some  one  hundied  and 
twenty  colleges,  trudging  a}(jiig  in  tlie  fi)ur  years'  track.  They  teach 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  where  is  the  body  of  accurate  classical  scholars  to 
be  found?  They  teach,  too,  mathematies;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
outcry  for  engineers,  caused  by  our  internal  improvements,  how 
many  ever  come  from  a  college!  The  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  yearly  far  less  than  many  of  our  colleges,  has  fnml>hed 
more  engineers  than  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  culU  cres 
combined.  We  could  show  the  fsame  thing  as  to  many  other  brant.hes 
of  learning,  did  space  permit,  liut  one  (question  we  must  ask — what 
are  the  sonooUbooks  these  colleges  uset  The  answer  is,  that  hardly 
any  three  of  them  adopt  the  same  text-books  throughout ;  scarce 
one  of  them  at  the  North  but  has  some  professor,  who,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  abilities,  has  not,  in  conjunction  with  some  pub- 
lisher, vexed  the  pockets  of  the  South  with  a  book  or  books  ex- 
pounding or  confounding  some  branch  of  i  lementary  knowledge  j  and 
**the  end  Is  not  yet,"  and  never  will  be,  until  the  whole  system  la 
broken  up,  root  and  branch. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  article.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  needs  discussion.  Whether  the  proper  mode  of 
curing  the  evils  complained  of  has  been  indicated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  ;  but  that  the  evil  exists  is  undeniable.  Let  public  opinion  wake 
up,  and,  if  in  no  other  way,  possibly  self>interest  may  induce  some 
lord  of  paper  and  pnnt  to  speculate  in  a  series  of  southern  school, 
books,  prepared,  if  it  must  be  so,  by  some  alien  to  our  soil,  l>ut  with 
reference  to  oiir  wants ;  and  even  in  this  way  a  beginning  of  reform 
may  come.  But  so  iQng  as  parents,  teachers,  school  directors, 
tni'^Jocs  and  superintendents  submit  in  silence  and  endure,  that  long 
wiii  the  northern  publisher  "pour  on." 

"  Who  would  be  free, 
TbenuMlTet  mmt  ttnke  the  Uow.*' 
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ART.  V.-WOilAN  AND  HER  NEEDS 

Myriads  on  myriads  of  meu,  before  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton, 
must  have  sat  under  apple-trees ;  and  vast  numbers  of  them  too, 
Uodoubtedlj ,  bad  apples  to  drop  upou  their  heads  \  while  i3ot  a  few, 
it  is  Ukely,  piutled  ttiemselm  to  know  why  the  apple  should  fall 
plumb  down,  (thereby  entaUing  npon  them  tne  evils  of  a  headache,) 
instead  of  flying  oflf  at  a  tangent,  a  right  angle,  or  a  curve.  Many 
a  one  of  the^e  myriads  might,  perchance,  just  as  well  as  the  great 
philosopher,  have  guessed  out  the  wonderful  law  of  ijravitation ; 
only — not  one  of  them  did  it.  Why  was  ihi.s?  Not  waut  of  intel. 
lect,  surely.  No  douht  there  were  many  men  before,  as  well  m 
^nce  Sir  uaao  Newtoo,  quite  hem  equals  in  mental  power.  But  ihijf 
did  not  solve  the  riddle,  and  hi  did.  Ihe  time  for  the  solving  of  it 
being  come,  even  then  came  the  man  to  solve  if.  Perhaps  the  day 
may  yet  arrive,  when  all  puzzling  (juestions  in  physies  and  meta- 
physics, iu  morals  and  in  ethic^s,  may  be  as  clearly  disposed  of; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  must  be  c\>utent,  like  tlie  non-Newtons  of 
the  past  world,  when  the  apples  came  tumbling  about  thdr  ears,  to 
seratch  our  heads  and  bear  the  penalty  of  our  ignorance.  To  be 
sure,  we  will  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  head-thumping  process,  look 
up  inquiringly  and  ask,  "  Why?'*  Why  are  ^K^rne  things  hard  and 
other  things  soft?  some  things  square  and  other  things  round? 
Man  hixa  a  great  propensity  for  asking  "  Why  and,  upon  the 
irtiole,  it  is  a  fortunate  t«sdency.  By  perpetual  knookitig  at  s 
dosed  door,  sometimes  a  hand  comes  to  open  \U 

Why,  then,  amonp  the  darkest  of  life's  oroblems,  constantly  re* 
tnirs  to  ns  the  question :— Why  is  tlu  re  evil  in  this  world  ?  and  how 
is  it  to  be  remedied  1  "  Why  V  "  \s  hy  "  why  ?" — has  the  weary 
thought  of  man,  constantly  interrogated  of  Nature,  appealed  to 
Reason,  and  searched  Revelation  to  discover  t  But  ever  there  has 
come  back  to  htm  only  Uie  dull  echo  of  his  own  inqui rings — 
"Why!**  What  is  Evil?  CSsn  any  man  put  his  hand  upon  iti 
Can  any  man  explain  it  in  its  nature,  its  birth,  or  its  causes  t  Is  it 
truly  a  Lucifer  breath,  a  blast  from  hell,  sent  to  poison  our  world, 
that  God's  mercy  may  laid  scope  to  redeem  us  from  it?  Is  it  the 
iuspiration  of  some  great  Satanic  creation,  which  strides  our  cutLk  in 
mystic  significancy  of  unimagined  mysteries  t  Is  it  an  active  power,  or 
a  passive  onef  an  existence,  or  only  a  deficiency  1  a  something  that 
is  f  or  rather,  aaomething  that  is  noti  a  virtue  left  imperfect  ?  a  good 
not  filled  up  1  even  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and  error,  are  in  them- 
selves nothing — only  deficiencies,  minus  (juantities  of  litrh^  know- 
ledge and  truth  ?  These  are  the  questions — and  such  as  these — over 
which,  age  after  a^o,  the  wise  and  the  good  have  thought  themaelvea 
Weary ;  while  the  imaginative  and  the  weak  have  sought  among  the 
stars,  and  thought  to  read  their  destinies  from  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  listened  to  their  dreams,  and  believed  that  it  was  God  who 
called  them.   But  all  have  passed  away,  and,  one  aHer  another,  they 

•  Womaa  and  ber  Need*.  B/  Mra.  L.  OaJkes  Siaiib,  Kew-YoA  s  Tcmlut  ft  W«Bl, 
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have  resigned  their  gray  hairs  and  wearied  hearts  to  the  dust,  while 
still  upon  their  expiring  lips  quivered  the  great,  unanswered — ^Why 

To-day,  in  this  great  age  of  "  new  lights,**  we  have  solutions  num- 
berless offered  to  this  our  world-wide  problem.  Every  "  isin^  upon 
earth  has  got  its  explanation  of,  and  it-*  remedy  for,  this  nioiister 
Evil,  which  the  poor,  ignorant  world  has  so  long  imagined  inex- 
plicable and  incurable.  What  is  this  bugbear  ot  the  world?  this 
sin — this  psin^this  suffering  t  Nothing,  forsooth,  it  would  now 
appear — nothing  but  a  nightmare  dream;  a  kind  of  world  dys- 
pepsia ;  at  worst,  a  species  of  toothache,  which,  by  some  socialistic^ 
communistic,  feministic,  Mormonistic,  or  any  other  such  application 
of  chloroform  to  the  suffering  j)atient,  may  be  made  to  pa;?s  away 
in  a  sweet  dream  of  perfection,  if  we  will  only  believe  our  doctors 
and  open  our  mouths  wide,  we  are  cured  at  onee.  Down  goes  their 
nostrum,  as  glibly  as  the  new>fiishioned  copfti/e,  by  help  of  which, 
the  lucky  individual  to  whom  a  nauseous  dose  of  castor-oil  is  pr^ 
scribed,  may  (so  declarcth  to  us  the  immaculate  truth  of  advertise- 
ments) luxuriate  in  a  dainty  something,  resemblin«::  a  luscious  pieoe 
of  turtle-fat ;  one  luxurious  gulp,  and,  io  !  the  deed  is  dune. 

Startled  by  the  loud-mouthed  Eurekas  of  each  new  sect  as  it  starts 
Into  being,  we  turn  to  investigate  their  discoYeries — ^but  alasl  like 
the  &bled  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  these  are  but  dust  and  ashes  to  the 
taste.  Their  great  discoveries,  forsooth,  end  in  the  tautologous  de- 
claration that  the  world  is  evil,  simply  because  it  is  not  perfect. 
They  write  books,  and  they  make  speeches ;  they  plan  and  they 
oounterplan  ;  they  fancy  they  have  found  a  perfect  miue  of  thought, 
and  they  dig  away  at  it  valorously.  But,  behold!  the  ianeied 
jewels  which  they  dive  at  prove  to  be  but  cast-off  glass — the  refuse 
ofial  of  those  great  laborers  who  have  preceded  them ;  while  still,  in 
its  fullest  development,  the  same  great  mystery  of  evil,  for  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  has  yet  found  a  cause  or  a  cure,  looms  out, 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  even  in  bolder  prominence  from  their  ig- 
norant meddling.  Quacks  they  are,  whose  salve  fires  the  wound, 
whose  ^tion  poisons  the  blood,  and  the  sick  world  writhes  under 
their  ilLjudged  medicaments.  Back,  fools !  to  what  ye  were  made 
for ! — your  plow  and  your  loom,  your  spindle  and  your  shears ; 
these,  and  tliese  only,  are  the  tools  Heaven  destined  for  you. 
suktr  nltra  crepidam.  Wo  to  the  world  which  seeks  its  rulers 
where  it  should  but  find  its  drudges !  Wo  to  the  drudge  who 
would  exalt  himself  into  the  ruler !  Nature  is  vigilant  of  her  laws, 
and  has  no  pardon  foT  the  breakers  of  them.  The  sentenced  wreteh 
appeals  in  vain ;  and  the  hair-brained  Phseton,  who  would  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  perish  amidst  the  suffering  he  has  caused. 

The  world'  has  supped  full  of  horrors  under  such  false  g\iides. 
Blind  ieaders  of  tlie  bliud,  they  have  led  us  through  dirty  slough 
and  miry  way,  until  filth  and  comiptioii  seem  almost  our  natural 
element.  But  we  are  about  to  touch  upon  womanhood,  and  must, 
in  courtesy,  somewhat  soflpu  our  language,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  feminine  reform  corps  may  not  take  our  defer- 
ence, thus  offered,  as  an  iuvidious  distinction,  maliciously  bestowed 
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upon  their  sex.  Strong,  boweTer,  in  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  the 

defender,  not  the  libelcr  of  the  sex,  vrc  mnft,  while  we  will  do  our 
"spiriting'"  as  gently  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow,  en- 
deavor to  show  the  false  position  in  which  the  innovators  have- 
pieced  themselTee,  as  well  as  the  slanderous  assertions  which  theii 
oourse  is  calculated  to  throw  over  the  true  cause  of  womanhood. 

The  refemtng  ladies  have  not  yet  got  an  "  im"  for  their  move ; 
but  have  ncverthekss  come  forward  scarcely  less  l)oldly  than  their 
masculine  coadjutors,  or,  [perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  competitors,  in 
the  wurld-doctoring  systeui.   We  have  had  some  curiosity  to  see  their 
arguments ;  aud  being,  we  confess,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
plow  through  the  mass  of  declamation  with  which  they  iaYOr  the 
world,  have  endeavored  to  limit  our  studies,  in  this  line,  to  selec- 
tions.   Following  this  course,  our  attention  has  happened  to  fall 
upon  Mrs.  E.  0.  Smifh,  who  is,  we  are  informed,  among  the  most 
moderate  of  the  feminist  reformers !    Tolerably  fair  specimens  of 
the  other  extreme  have  been  made  public  in  the  sundry  women-con- 
vention reports  which  have  appeared,  aod  also  In  a  very  remaritable 
artide  which  graced,  or  rather  disgraced,  the  pages  of  the  last  July 
number  of  the  Westminster  Quarterly.    We  have  not,  with  a  super- 
ficial  view  of  critici'^tn.  limited  ourselves  to  aglance  over  title-page  and 
final  flourish,  with  n  hurried  glimpse  or  two  at  the  Intervening  pages  of 
the  little  work  we  have  undertaken  to  review,  but,  with  a  suber  spirit  of 
inquiry,  have  set  about  finding  whatever  we  could  find  in  it  of  true  or 
of  false,  marldng  and  remarking  everythiog  noteworthy  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  are,  we  think,  ready  to  give  the  authoress  credit  for  any 
merit  of  thought  or  style  whif  h  she  may  have  exhibited.    We  will 
say  Httle  of  the  last—simply  remarking,  that  if  the  lady  is  not  a 
very  careleiis  writer,  she  has  to  c^in^plain  of  a  very  careless  printer. 
Her  thoughts  (or  vacancies  of  thought,  we  cannot  quite  determine 
which)  being  not  unfrequcntly  given  in  a  form  which  fidrly  puzzles 
oar  grammar  as  well  as  our  logic.    How  many  of  these  discrepaop 
cies  belong  to  the  printer,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  having  our- 
selves suffered  enough  from  the  impish  fraternity  of  the  printing- 
office,  to  learn  a  most  syrnoathizing  fellow-feeling  towards  our  co- 
sufllerers  in  that  line.    We  take  it,  moreover,  for  granted,  that  many 
worse  literary  delinquencies  must  he  frequent  among  the  reformist 
sisterhood,  (the  lady  in  question  ranking,  we  are  informed,  among 
their  literati,)  and  wo  have  cause  to  thank  our  stars  that  we  have 
not.  in  the  boldrifss  of  our  exploring  expedition  tlifnigh  these  un- 
known retiions,  fallen  into  worse  hands.    If  we  are,  as  we  frankly 
Confess  ourselves,  somewhat  mystified  even  now,  by  the  irregular 
currents  and  the  confusion  of  words  aud  ideas  around  us,  what  might 
have  heen  our  &te  had  we  become  entangled  midst  the  overwhelm^ 
ing  icebergs  of  f6maIe>convention  polemics  ?  W  tiM  the  world  have 
immortalized  in  us  a  second  Sir  John  Franklin  1    Upon  the  whole,  we 
laid  down  our  little  volume  with  a  most  sympathizing  con- 
6ciuiisnt"^s  of  thi"  triitli  ut'a  remark  we  encountered  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  lilackwood.    The  reviewer  thi*re  t>lKserves,  that  the  fashion  of 

the  day,  among  a  certaio  class  of  writers^  is  to  dwell  with  great  em> 
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phasis  and  a  kind  of  inspired  frenzy  upon  the  word  "Infinite/'  ^hich 
they  have  appropriated  to  their  use  in  a  peculiar,  niystif.itl.  inde- 
finite, indefinable  sic^niiiealion.  "  They  have  made  the  discovery  that 
•tiiia  pueL  or  tiiat  painter  talks  or  paints  the  'infinite.'  They  find  in 
evory  obscurity  of  thought — in  every  Tiolenoe  of  psssion,  the '  irifioite»' 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing they 
always  signify  the  '  infinite.' "  Very  decidedly  Mrs.  Smith  deals 
largely  in  the  "  infinite and  we  confess  ourselves  matter  of  fact 
enougn  to  wish  that  she  had,  instead,  confined  herself  to  the  much 
more  distinct,  as  well  as  more  succinct  expianatiou  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Hehitable  Haskeil,  who,  rising  to  make  a  speedi  at  the  fint  Wof> 
eester  Gonvention,  frankly  acknowledges  that  ^  she  does  not  know 
what  are  woman's  rights,  but  for  forty,  nay,  fifty  years,  she  has 
known  what  woman's  wronn:s  are,  for  she  has  felt  them."  Now 
there  is  something  right  hearty — something  earnest  and  downright 
in  the  deelaration  of  this  good  lady.  We  feel  that  at  least,  did 
not  frec^uent  the  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  her 
graces,  whether  of  person  or  rhetorie.  We  fancy  we  can  see  the 
good  if rs.  Mehitable  before  us :  Broad,  square-shouldered  ;  some- 
what raw-honed ;  sharp  gray  eyes ;  teeth  deficient  (she  would  di>dain 
to  mend  her  orntory  or  her  looks  by  false  ones);  a  bony  hand  ^  h'.ch 
hath  sliown  s.  t  vice  over  the  washtub,  and  well  caleulatcd.  in  its 
mere  appcarauce,  to  excite  admonitory  twinges  iu  the  flagelUtHble 
parts  of  luckless  youth ;  said  hand  being  used  with  some  vehenienee  of 
gesticulation.  All  her  motions  angular;  all  ber  forms  angidar. 
Worthy  Mrs.  Mehitable,  vastly  rather  would  we  shake  liands  with 
thee  in  all  amicable  companionsbip.  than  stand  a  few  of  those  angu- 
lar  motions,  energetically  applied  about  our  ears.  In  very  truth, 
too,  we  confess  to  something  of  sympathy  with  thee.  Evidently, 
thoa  art  an  earnest  soul.  Earnest^  doubtless,  in  thy  washtub,  aa 
In  thy  flagellatory  duties;  and  earnestly,  loo,  frequentest  thou  these 
conventions,  hoping  that  some  good  may  be  hatched  out  of  them* 
Alas  !  good  Mrs.  Mehitable,  take  home  that  earnest  soul  of  thine. 
There  is  work  for  it  elsewhere,  but  none  here.  Here  is  Babel-con- 
fusion, brawling  presumption,  restless  vanity ;  no  room  for  truth. 
Thy  woman's  wrongs,  borne  for  fifty  long  years,  canst  thou  not  bear 
yet  a  little  longer  1  Let  suffering  teach  Uiee  patience.  Let  patience 
teach  thee  love.  Let  love  teaoh  thee  gentleness,  charity,  for- 
bearance ;  and  although  we  will  not  warrant  thee  a  disfranchisement 
from  woman's  wrong^^ — for  our  world  is  far  from  perfect,  and  ever 
the  strong  hand  mu>t  abuse  its  power — credit  us,  worthy  ^Irs.  M©- 
bitable,  thus  thou  hast  done  more  to  put  down  the  abuse  of  that 
Strong  hand — more  in  the  true  cause  of  woman,  than  scores  of  con- 
Vendonists  can  accomplish.  Thus  all  that  one  woman  can  do^  thon 
hast  done.  For  hast  thou  not  shown  that  gentleness  can  master 
passion?  Bowinc^  bef  re  the  strong  hand,  hast  thou  not  shamed  it  ? 
And  doth  not  thus  thine  earnest  soul  teach  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  the  true  lesson  of  Christian  charity  and  philosophical 
forbearance  1 

But  let  OS  return  to  Mrs*  Smith,  who,  being  a  litenuy  lady,  a 
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^  woman  of  genius,"  as  we  understand  her  oecasionally  to  intimate, 
woold  in  all  probability  spurn  the  idea  of  ooniparison  with  so  humble 
•sister  refonner  as tUs  most  exeellent  Mrs.  HeUtable,  the  charm  of 

whose  name  and  cloqfBenoe  has  drawn  us  off  from  our  more  irame- 
diat  sul  j*  t  of  discussion.  We  have  confessed  that  Mrs.  S.  is  too 
high  ill  "the  infinite"  for  our  cl^udod  intellects  to  pr-nftra^e  her 
dream-land.  We  have  done  our  best,  V>ut  cannot  exactly  lin«l  out 
what  she  would  be  after.  We  even  doubt  wliether,  iu  the  full  flow  of 
inspifation,  hergenfns  oould  oondescend  to  settle  so  trifling  a  point 
in  Iter  own  mind.  When  folks  are  in  the  infinite,**  they  are  of 
course,  and  ought  to  be,  inoompreh^mble  to  other  people ;  yery 
likely,  also,  to  themselves.  She,  too,  preaches  love  and  smtleneM  j 
but  it  is  with  a  reservation  :  a  resistance  reservMti'Mi,  a  conventionist 
r^rvation,  a  rightrof-voting  reservation,  a  spontaneity  reservation, 
«n  intuition  reseivation.  m  short,  her  aigament  rushing  to  and  fro 
<<m  every  varying  gale,  (rom  oommunism  to  socialism,  flrom  Chris- 
tiaaity  to  free-thinking,  from  real  woman-tiiought  to  eonrentionist 
woman-thonrrht,  is  as  impossible  to  follow  as  an  ignis-fatuiip.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  has,  in  all  its  veerings,  a  Trin^r  distressinrj  ten- 
dency to  the  "  higher  law"  fallacies,  and  our  authnress  has, much  more 
than  she  is  herself  probably  aware  of,  exhibited  to  us  the  uude- 
ireloped  Louis  Blano  in  pettiooats.  We  must  however  here  do  the 
Indies  the  jnstiee  to  remark,  that  the  ftminine  move  has  at  least  this 
advantage  over  the  various  masculine  ones,  that,  more  than  any  theory 
yet  advanced,  it  logically  carries  principles  to  their  climax.  Granted 
that  A  is  B,  .-md  B  is  C,  inevitably  then  A  must  be  C.  The  ladies 
jump  to  their  condusion  boldly,  while  men  stand  higgling  with  the 
mlica  of  old  prejudice,  Otven  the  premises  that "  all  mea  *  are  bom 
ftee  and  equal  ;**  that  intuition  is  Ood*s  law,"  and  that  aptitude  is 
DO  argument  of  use,**  they  are  right,  and  have  the  merit  of  bringing  out 
their  principles  in  unaclulterated  perfertion.  A  strange  pot  pmtri  of 
a  world  must  indeed  re^^ult  from  such  prem-'^os  ! 

Our  authoress  complains  of  the  degradation  of  woman  In  society; 
that  she  is  out  of  her  place,  unappreciated,  having  her  talents  and 
powennot  only  hidden  under  a  busnel,  but  absolutely  thrown  away, 
while  she  beoomea  eidier  tiie  slaTe  or  the  toy  of  man.  Now  this  is 
all  true  of  some  women — many  women — perhaps  wc  must  even 
confess,  of  p.  majority  of  women.  (We  ar**  nni^  cjnifo  rp;irly  to  con- 
cede this  jiosition  in  its  full  force,  but  for  the  bake  ol  aiguiiient  will 
give  our  antagonists  the  furthest  point  to  which  they  can  possibly  lay 
dalm.)  Yet  we  will  not  allow  the  universality  nor  the  necessity  of 
such  an  eflbot,  from  the  operation  of  the  actual  laws  of  existing  so- 
dely.  It  is  not  woman,  as  a  dass,  who  is  thus  degnded,  but  only  so 
many  indlvidnnl  women,  each  one  of  whom  is  separately,  and  from 
causes  quite  extraneous  from  her  position  as  woman,  so  degraded. 
Many,  noble  (and  we  believe  increasing  in  proportionate  numbers 


*  It  WQttld  be,  as  the  ladies  hsve  josdy  remarked,  mere  quibbling,  to  contend  thet  tlie 
erord  in  thb  oft  quoted  sentence  does  not  mean  (if  u  mens  iDjrthing)  buDas  Im« 

imii  ud  iaaliidce  ^ben  ee  wett  ee  caibcu 
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with  tho  advance  of  civilization^  are  the  examples  of  high,  self-relj* 
lag,  beftven-dependiiig,  duty.fiilfilliog  vomen  in  every  positlcmof  lift^ 
who,  by  a  nolue  aelf  alm^ekion,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  lawa 

of  God  and  nature,  are  daily  showing  that  won\in  Is  not  inherently, 
eitlier  in  her  nature  or  her  position,  what  our  authoress  would  wish 
to  prove  her.  ]\Iany  women  {we  have  already  said  we  will  even 
grant  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of  women)  are  degraded,  not 
oeoanse  they  have  submitted  themselves  (o  the  position  which  nature 
assigns  them,  but  because,  like  Mrs^mith,  they  cannot  be  content  widi 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  virtues  called  forth  by  tlmt,  and  in  that  po- 
sition. They  f  n-get  the  woman's  duty-fulfilling  ambition,  to  covet  man's 
fame-gi-asping  ambition.  Woman  Avas  iimdo  for  duty,  not  for  jani9  ; 
and  so  soon  as  she  forgets  this  great  law  ut  her  being,  which  consigns 
her  to  a  life  of  heroism  if  she  will — but  quiet,  unobtonsive  heroisn^ 
she  thr« /\\  -  licrself  from  her  position,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  degrades 
herself.  This  mistaken  hungering  for  the  forbidden  fruit ;  this  grasp- 
ing at  the  notoriety  belonging  (if  indeed  it  yimperly  belongs  to  any) 
by  nature  to  man,  is  at  the  root  of  all  iier  debasement.  Look  at  the 
ball-room  belle  for  instance.  Why  is  she  a  ftirt,  a  coquette,  a  heart- 
less trifler  with  faeartst  Not  because  there  is  harm  in  the  bsll-voom 
enjoyment  of  youth ;  in  the  joy- waking  music,  or  the  spirit-rouinng 
dance ;  but  because  she  would  be  talked  of,  and  forgets  duty,  con- 
science, and  heart,  in  the  love  of  notoriety.  Why  does  the  young 
mother  forget  the  ^ick  baby  in  its  cradle,  to  listen  to  the  whispered 
inanities  of  those  bewhiskered  fops  who  surround  her]  Why,  but 
because  she  eannot  resign  to  duty  that  petty  iame  to  which  sne  de- 
grades hcrselC  Why  does  the  gray  and  wrinlded  matron,  wliom 
nature  and  duty  would  keep  at  her  fireside  comer  to  wake  the  youi^ 
hearts  rounrl  hor  to  the  love  of  God,  nature,  and  virtue,  rush  out  with 
her  be  rouged  check  and  stained  locks,  to  try  and  play  the  belle  a 
little  longer  ?  Still  bhe  grasps  at  bcr  shame.  It  is  her  ambition  tliat 
degrades  her.  Why  does  the  literary  lady  leave  too  often  her  iniant 
to  the  hireling ;  her  sidt  and  her  poor  to  cbuee  diaiity  1  What  b 
it  that  stocks  the  world  with  Harriet  Martiaeaua,  Geoige  Sands,  and 
Lady  Bulwers  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  hungering  love  for  notoriety,  the 
same  misdirected  ambition ;  misdirected  still,  though  in  anotlKv  traek  ? 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  fullest  exercise  by  woman  of 
the  thought  and  mind,  which,  if  Grod  has  given,  he  has  given  Ibr  use. 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  writing  of  such  thoughts ;  notUng 
unwomanish  even,  wo  think,  in  the  publishing  of  them.  Society 
has  neoorflingly  permil  tod,  and  does  permit,  unblamed  and  unchecked, 
woman  s  fullest  liberty  in  the  exorcise  of  her  literary  powers  in  every 
line;  and  she  has,  equally  with  the  man, as  far  as  she  is  able  to  uso 
it,  this  theatre  of  effort  open  to  her.  If  she  has  not,  equally  with 
the  man,  distinguished  herself  in  it,  il  is  because  her  telents  and  dia* 
position  do  not  indicate  this  as  the  career  best  suited  to  the  fiiUest 
exercise  of  her  faculties  and  virtues.  It  is  not  her  highest  dcstimj.  It 
is  not  her  nohkst  life.  Nevertheless  many  women,  with  great  and 
true  worn:in-miiids,  have  written,  have  published,  and  have  done  good, 
by  so  expanding  the   btighti^r  developments  of  woman-thought. 
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But  so  soon  as  woman  strives  with  man's  ambition ;  so  soon  as  she  for* 
gets  the  ruling  thought  of  duty,  letting  its  throne  be  usurped  hy  the 
ul^itimate  hungering  for  fame  and  notoriety  which  so  &tidly  mis- 
leads her,  her  writings,  as  her  nature,  become  corrupted  in  the  strug- 
gle. She  has  resigned  herself  to  an  ignis-fatuus  guide,  which  fiiUs 
never  to  plunge  her  into  tho  mire  of  degradation.  Man,  like  woman, 
may  fall,  and  does  fall,  through  similar  causes,  to  similar  d«^gradation. 
But  as  the  woman  s  iliil  is  from  n  higher  and  a  purer  elevation,  even 
so  grovels  she  lower  in  her  debasement,  and  closer  and  heavier  clings 
to  her  its  ooDsequent  soil*  Because  women  have  thus  staoed  we  be- 
hold th(  ir  punishment,  D^raded  thej  are,  even  in  that  proportion 
wherein  they  have  erred.  The  ball-room  coquette,  in  the  midst  of 
her  triumph,  is  degraded  in  her  heart  and  in  her  being.  The  brilliant 
Gt orge  Sand,  bold  in  her  impudence  and  lier  talent,  is  de^-radcd  to 
tiiu  dust  before  the  blushing  mother,  who  watches  that  her  innocent 
ehild  shnU  not  lay  its  tiand  upon  the  foul  productions,  wherein 
fk«ioe*s'  brilliant  novelist  often  competes  in  obscenity  with  the  nan* 
seous  filth  spewed  forth,  as  though  in  devilish  sc  orn,  by  her  compa- 
triots, a  Sue  and  a  Dumas,  upon  a  community  sufficiently  degraded  to 
admire  them.  In  a  steady  pursuit  of  duty  such  names  would  be  per- 
haps entirely  unknown.  But  dares  any  one  say  that  tlu  y  are  better 
for  being  thus  known  ?  or  is  there  anything  but  a  sickly  appetite  for 
notoriety  which  oould  make  such  a  position  to  be  coveted  1  Is  a 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  a  duchess  of  Pompodoar,  or  a  George  Sand  (in- 
disputably oelebrated  women  all  of  them)  so  good,  so  pure,  or  so 
noble  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  unknown  mother  who  strokes  to 
sleep  the  weary  eye  of  her  baby,  and  whispers  to  its  waking  thought 
her  Dever4o-be-forgotlen  lessons  of  duly  and  of  truth.  Brilliant 
fidlen  ones  the  world  have  seen ;  but  nature  turns  from  them  in  sorrow, 
She  i^loriea  not^  but  weeps  for  her  ftllen  children. 

It  18  this  same  misguided  love  for  notoriety,  which  now  misleada 
women  to  insist  upon  political  rights,  as  they  word  their  demand — - 
that  is  to  say,  admission  to  tlio  struggle  for  politiciil  distinction. 
And  what  is  this  that  they  ask  J  What,  but  that  like  the  half- bar- 
barous, half-heroic  Spartan  maid,  they  may  bo  permitted  to  strip 
themselves  to  the  strife,  and  wrestle  in  the  public  arena  1  Oun  civil- 
ized, Christianked  woman  covet  such  a  right  t  They  pretend,  or  they 
mislead  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  pure 
desire  to  ennoble  the  sex.  Let  them  look  honestly  and  ealmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  but  notoriety,  not 
elevation,  which  they  seek.  In  all  derelictions  from  the  right,  the 
just,  the  holy,  and  the  true,  woman  is  responsible  for  her  own  degra> 
dation;  inasmuch  as  it  entirely  proceeds  from  her  own  act,  in  casting 
herself  out  from  her  true  position.  She  is  herself,  wc  repeat,  the 
sole  cause  of  it ;  and  we  wish  to  lay  a  stress  upon  this,  because  we 
maintain  her  to  be  a  ro=;j  nnsible.  reasonitiL'  l^fin^i,  and  not  tnan's  pup- 
pet. It  is  no  excuse  lor  iier  that  man  tempts  her  into  folly.  Man 
is  unfortunately  ready  enough  to  tempt  woman  to  err,  and  does  not 
always  stop  to  calculate  the  possible  evil  resulting  from  his  pleasures 
and  amuaementa.  It  amuaea  him  to  aee  the  performances  of  the 
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cireus^:1o%vfi,  or  the  roonkcy-nian.  It  pleaties  liim  to  have  wuiiiau  for 
his  tov.  He  will  pay  the  former  with  hb  money,  tbe  Utter  with  hit 
flatteiyt  and  thus  tempt  to  degradation,  but  he  oumot  degrade.  The 
degndation  caD  beacoompli^hoti  only  by  the  consent  of  the  degraded. 
The  accessory  to  murder  cannot  be  held  guiltless  because  tempted  by  his 
principal.  No  reasoning  being  can  be  made  an  accessory  but  by  his 
own  consent.  We  may  pity  the  weakness  that  falls  by  temptation, 
but  cannot  receive  it  as  exculpation  from  the  crime,  except  by  ac- 
knowledging, in  so  faraa  it  is  thnsreoeived,  (as  in  thecaaee  of  inftati 
or  maniacti,)  a  defect  or  inferiority  in  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
person  misled.  We  allow  no  such  defect  or  infL-riority  to  woman, 
and  therefore  hold  her  fully  re«?ponsibl<'  for  her  own  course.  Seeking 
notoriety  and  up[)hiuse,  if  (jis  too  ofti  n  she  does)  she  stoops  to  con- 
quer, 8lie  stoopn  witiiherown  free  will.  Man's  wishes  cauoot  degrade 
her.  She  degrades  herself  to  man*a  wishes.  Let  her  fed  her  diUy  at 
•  woman,  avoiding  alike  an  undue  valuation  of  man's  applaose,  and 
an  unworthy  grappling  with  him  for  notoriety,  and  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  degfiidtition  in  hor  position.  There  may  be  no  publicity,  no 
far  spread  reputation,  no  fame  ;  hut  eertainly  there  is  no  degradation 
in  the  holy,  full,  conscientious,  and  unguerdoned  ibl&lment  of  duty. 

There  nre,  undoubtedly,  many  false  positions  in  wUch  woman  may 
be  placed,  where  the  fault  is  not  so  entirely  her  own  as  in  the  classea 
abo\'c  notieed.  But  none  of  these  are  of  the  ^amc  vital  importance, 
r>r  iiy  none  of  them  is  the  woman-nature  so  entirely  ncutnilized  and 
de^-troycd.  Our  authoress  attacks  the  established  laws  of  society  as 
defective,  as  not  siifFit  iently  protecting  wumaa  in  the  ri<jht  of  holding 
property ;  not  suftlcieiitly  upholding  her  in  the  right  of  laboring  for 
its  aoquisition ;  and,  Isst  and  greatest,  not  sufficiently  checking  her  ill 
the  right  of  getting  married  before  she  has  the  soDse  to  know  what 
she  is  about.  We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  our  laws  are  perfect 
in  the  varied  system  of  checks  and  balanees  required,  or  that  they 
may  not  exhibit  some  ill-jointed  legislation  upon  these  and  many 
other  subjects ;  but  strongly  suspect,  from  the  legal  instinct  (intuition) 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  that  if  she  and  her  oompeers  were  set  to  put 
the  laws  to  rights,  we  should  have  a  strong  compound  of  the  Dimo- 
nian  and  the  barn-burner  systems.  Tyranny  here,  license  there- 
lock  doors  and  liolt  windows  on  this  side  of  the  street,  but  over  the 
way  throw  all  open,  pray  for  "the  gf>od  time  coming,"  and  trust  to 
"the  law  of  our  own  intuitions."  We  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  S.  at 
the  head  of  a  family  of  some  half-dozen  young  ladies  of  sixteen  and 
thereabout,  who  ha4  made  up  their  minds  to  get  married  with  or 
without  ]  <  r; iiission.  What  system  of  restrictions  and  legal  chedn 
she  could  devise  to  keep  her  unruly  little  community  in  order,  we 
think  would  bo  a  vast  puzzle  to  her  genius,  requiring  a  higher  ex ere!s*e 
of  mind,  of  Christian  eharity,  of  philosophy,  and  of  every  nublest 
intellectual  characteristic,  tlian  the  writings  of  boine  scores  of  such 
▼olumes  as  that  wherewith  ahe  has  now  seen  fit  to  edify  the  pubUA. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  much  more  could  be  eflecled  in  such  a  case 
by  one  sensible,  matronly,  gentle  and  judicious  mollltr  or  aunt|  kindly 
watching  and  counseling  firom  that  throna  of  woman,  her  own  cfaittr. 
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by  her  own  fire<;Ide,  thaa  by  tfoopi  of  TOtiag  tad  ■pOOfii  ulrii^  OOO* 

Tentionist  law  £;i vers. 

"  If  (says  Mrs.  Siuitli)  nny  woman  of  crenius  is  so  untrue  to  herself  as  to 
Bay  she  should  have  beeu  liappier  as  an  iu-door,  pains- taking,  Ike^idc 
W(muui;  careful  for  the  snudl  savings  of  a  household;  beading  the  rod  in 
terrorem  over  unnily  urchins,  and  up  in  ^  TTinnnng  early,  to  pcold  tlio 
servants,  her  nature  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  manifestation  of  sex,  she  is 
from  some  cause  disqualified  for  the  holding  of  God's  beautiful  and  abundant 
gifts  in  reverent  itewardship;  she  is  the  Jew,  better  i •leaded  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apis  than  the  sublime  my55teries  of  Jehovah,  looklDg  tO  the  fleah* 
pota  of  Egypt,  and  turning  from  the  heavenly  manna." 

Mrs.  S.,  we  presume,  considers  it  a  mark  o{  f/eniut  to  make  oneself 
as  happy  as  convv uit  nt,  leaving  duty  to  knock,  unheeded,  outside  the 
door.  We  can  ouiy  say,  that  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  t-pcci- 
mens  of  womanhood  we  have  ever  seen,  looming  not  the  duty  of 
managing  duldien  and  servants,  took  into  tbdr  bands  and  hearts  tha 
task  which  nature  gave  them,  and  fulfilled  it,  wlUi  the  AiUest  powers 
of  n  God-piven,  soul-l)eam!n*T  intellect.  If  these  were  Jews  worship- 
ing Apis,  Heaven  preserve  us  troru  the  sublime  mysteries  with  which 
Mrs.  S.  would  replace  such  wo[^li^p! 

"  We  mnst  and  will  fe(d  the  surrinps  of  a  great  nature  if  it  bo  preat.  and 
we  are  happy  only  as  wo  obey  ita  iiiouitions.  vVe  are  not  happy  in  a  lialf  life, 
a  half  ntteroDce;  for  the  wealth  struggles  for  its  power;  the  smothered  fire 
bums  and  consumes  till  it  finds  room  for  it5  healthful  f,dow.  A  thout^and  women 
are  lU-natured  and  miserable,  not  from  positive  ills  about  them,  but  from 
compression ;  they  have  that  within,  demanding  space  aud  indulgence,  and 
thaj  pine  for  its  f  reedom— the  laws  of  thttr  life  sre  not  oompfehended,  and 
they  sink  into  imbecile  muplaint^  onljbeosiise  there  is  no  voice  to  call 
them  iorth  to  freedom  and  light" 

Still  the  question  seems,  not  "  what  ought  I  to  do,"  hut  "  what 
would  I  like  to  do."  It  is,  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  our  authoress, 
suilicieut  excuse  for  a  woman  to  be  ill-naiund  and  miserable,  that  she 
ittflfefs  from  eaimprtsWM.  A  man,  too,  may,  we  suppose,  sufler 
hom  oompression  as  weU  as  a  woman.  He  may  bo  aa  ill  suited 
to  tho  plow  or  the  counting-house,  as  she  is  to  the  spindle  or 
the  nursery ;  but  has  he,  therefore,  tho  right  to  be  *'  ill-natured  and 
miserable?'*  Has  he  the  right  to  say,  "  I  am  a  genius,  and  it  is  nn  unjust 
fate  that  places  me  herel  Men,  as  well  as  women,  certainly  do  fol- 
low such  a  course  not  unfrequently,  grumbling  very  unnecessarily  and 
Tory  uselessly  at  tho  defects  of  this  (£>d-made  world,  which  ihe^f  would 
have  made  so  much  better.  But  we,  until  enlightened  by  these  recent 
newdight  developments,  have  always  supposed  that  the  old  fable  of 
the  child  crying  for  the  moon,  was  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  most 
reasonable  mode  of  answering  such  complaints  against  the  orderings 
of  life  and  destiny.  Human  cravings  soar  high,  l^erhaps  there  is  no 
human  bdng,  not  bom  in  a  state  of  imbedlity  almost  as  eramped  aa 
that  of  the  oyster  in  his  shell,  who  does  not  suflfbr,  or  fancy  that  he 
sufiers,  from  oompression.  Shall  we  all  begin  to  pout  for  the  moon  t 
— to  be  ill-tempered  and  miserable  over  our  state  of  ooropressioni 
Such  are  they,  who — 

*'  By  the  road-iide  fall  and  p«riab,  • 
W«W7  With  the  BMidi  «f  lif«.» 
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woms  i>D  aat  ram. 


Such  are  they  who  wantonly  waste  the  talent  which  God  has  given 
tiiem.  The  true  soul,  the  Htrong  soul,  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  asks 
not,  "  How  shall  I  be  happy  T  but  **How  shall  I  do  right  T  sad, 
ohoonog  its  ooane,  itrives  fi»rwaid  bravely^  <dieeiily,  and  God-fM»> 
bgly,  to  its  gosL 

"  Sotrow  a«d  dlmn  an  ttm^  and  pattest  •odunnee  b  GocUikB.'* 

Sisters,  is  it  we  who  preach  unto  you  degradation  1 — is  it  we  who 
point  TOO  from  the  '^Mvenly  msnna*'  to       fleab-pots  of  Egypt?" 

In  the  little  book  befi>re  us,  we  find  many  a  glimmering  of  the  true 
oonsoiousness  of  vhat  woman  ought  to  be^ltmpses  of  gemiine 

woman  nntriro,  showing  how  difficult  it  is,  even  embroiled  araoDg 
such  sophistries,  to  entirely  corrupt  it.  But  every  where  comes 
'  the  adjunct,  the  unlucky  reservation  which  spoils  everything  that  is 
Aood  and  truthful  in  the  thought  For  good  and  tnith  tnere  are,  even 
Here,  stuggling,  as  ever  they  do  struggle,  at  the  groondwork  every 
error.  Good  and  truth  there  are  in  the  thought,  which  says  that  woman 
is  not  whnt  she  should  be ;  but  falsehood  and  mischief  in  the  cry 
which  hounds  heron  to  these  most  unwomanish  proceedings,  by  \v;iy  of 
bettering  a  condition  which  needs  not  change^  but  cure;  not  rejorm, 
but  perfection.  Never  spake  prophet  truer  words  than  these  of  Mrs. 
Smith: 

"  There  is  a  Woman  s  sphere — harmooious,  holy,  soul-imparting;  it  has  its 
grades,  its  laws  from  the  nature  of  Ihini^" 

*' There  is  nothing  more  holy,  more  God-serring,  ay,  and  more  beautiful, 
than  the  ?tcridy,  self-denying  labor  of  the  large  class  or  women  in  the  nv  i  Ua 
ranks  of  life,  who,  with  woman-like  dignity  audsoUd  sense,  pursue  a  catling, 
humble  and  pains-tsking',  to  earn  aninonest  subsistaMie  for  their  families. 
The  li\v^  of  tlie.se  women  are  often  truly  heroic,  are  ailent)  besntiflll  epics^ 
breathing  the  best  aspirations  of  poetry  and  romance." 

**I  see  no  way  in  which  harmony  can  result  in  ti»e  world  without  eulire 
recognition  of  ditiei  enees^  for  surely  nothing  is  gained  npon  either  side  bj 
antagonism  SMre^." 

Alas !  ibr  that  unlucky  little  word  *hnerelg'^  Therein  lies  snuply  hid 
away  the  miscblevons  devil  who  is  whispering  his  reserrations  to 

the  ear  of  our  modern  Evo^.  Antagonism  is  all  right,  wc  may  sup- 
pose, though  not  antarfonlsin  merely.  Happy  would  we  be,  however^ 
did  the  reservation  of  our  authoress  end  here;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
j  mass  of  her  little  volume  is  one  succession  of  bitter  antagonism, 
I  illogical  reasoning,  romantio  dreaming,  and  halfunderstood  trutba. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  as  she  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  deepest- 
dyed  reformers;  and  if  (as  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely)  she  sports 
the  Bloomer,"  wc  will  wager  our  newest  gold  pen  that  she  "  wears 
it  with  a  diftereuee."  She  is  not  "  perfectly  certain"  of  the  efficacy  of 
woman Vrights  conventions;  but  she  rejoices  in  the  fact,  that  this 
stirring  of  woraao«thouffht  originates  in  our  own  country,"  and  sees 
no  reason  why  women  should  not  assoc  iate,  as  do  our  compeers  of 
the  other  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  better  views,  and  of  con- 
firming some  degree  of  power;"  nor  why  "those  who  have  ji  fancy  to 
tinker  a  constitution,  canvass  a  county,  or  preach  the  gospel,  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  do  flo^  provided  thejr  Ael  Uus  to  be  the  beet  nee 
of  their  fiwuiaee.'* 

"  Hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  erenta^  I  see  no  reason  why  the  influence 

of  woman  should  not  bo  acknowledged  at  the  ballot-box." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  5ay,  as  hns  been  said,  tliat  wonien 
have  a  right  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  miUtarj 
posts,  and  each  and  all  spheres  where  men  'most  do  congregate.' "  *  *  • 

She  doubts; — ^but  why?  Not  because  woman  is  there  enw^roly  out 
of  her  place,  but  because  (here  the  lady  takes  a  plunge  into  the 
infinite)  she  thinks  that  a  **piire  state  of  society*^  is  approaching 
wherein  '*  these  needs  will  pass  away.'*   "  But'* — she  oontiDiiee— - 

"Butf  till  'the  good  time  coming'  arnve,  let  her  be  free  to  her  own 
intuitions." 


"llorflr  Mrimmf  tlw  noon  Mam  Vcigfit." 

Verily,  at  this  Tate^  we  will  soon  be  in  the  deep  of  the  waters. 
A  step  or  two  fiirther,  we  will  Tenture,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 

Smith's  moonlight;  warily,  however,  lest  we  find  ourselves  over 
head  and  c  ars  in  the  bog,  before  we  are  ready  for  the  plunge.  The 
lady's?  own  mind,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  determined  on  many  of  the  most  important  points 
of  her  subject.  She  sees  no  reason she  is  *^  not  perfectly  certun,"  ' 
dse.,  dec  What  guide  th^  does  she  propose  to  herself  and  us, 
through  these  labyrinthian  mazes?  Our  intuitions  are  to  b$ 
tntntedy  Here  we  are,  then.  Behold  it, — the  mystery  of  my  stcrios  ! — 
the  inspiration  ! — the  intuition!  In  a  word,  (although  slie  does  not 
just  give  it  the  fashionable  name,  perlmps  because  her  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up,)  the  higher  law ! 

*•  Eumacipato  from  external  bondage,  and  the  internal  law,  written  upon 
every  human  heart,  makes  itself  audwle.  Thus  the  most  iVee  are  tbe  most 
boand." 

e.  g. :  the  Mormon  governor,  with  hia  score  or  threescore  (we 
raidly  forget  which  it  is)  of  wives.  Verily,  As  is  hcund^  being  most 

free. 

Our  authoress  continues — 

"A  vrr.TTtnn  is  bettor  wli.  n  she  acts  out  of  her  own  Spontaneity,  tenfold, 
than  when  tlio  attempts  to  conform  to  any  theory." 

This  somewhat  dubious  expression,  we  take  it,  would  be  more  clear 
if  the  "out  of'  Nve  have  italieized  were  replaced  by  "  rr.>in;"  and  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  sentiment,  let  it  be  judged  of  by  what  follows. 
Beferring  to  tJie  duty  of  a  wile,  she  exclaims— 


her: 
the 

end  3acrc<l  l  elution." 

Good  I  if  such  be  her  spontaneitv.  But,  what  if  the  spontaneity  lean 
on  the  other  side  %    Wo,  then,  to  the  household  over  whicii  sue  pro- 
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sides.  Duty  hn^  gone  to  the  dogs ;  the  husband  may  go  to  th6 
devil  J  aud  should  tliere  be  any  unlucky  brats  of  things  called 
childreD,  whidi  the  feminiDe  individual's  spontaneity  leanetk  not 
kindly  towards,  let  them  also  betake  themselves  to  Old  Nick,  or  where- 
ever  luck  may  send  them,  wlule  the  lady  spontaneously  turns  herself 
to  the  const riHMhicr  of  some  womanWights  oonstitutioA  in  readiness 
for  "  the  good  time  coming." 

**Cmi  they  not,  will  tliey  never  learn,  tbat  the  Good  Father  is  wise  in 

the  bestowal  of  his  gifts ;  that  he  does  not  impart  a  superfluous  intelligence; 
that  he  'i  >«>^  not  create  a  desire  without  ita  appropriate  safe  and  harmo* 
niatog  medium  of  gratiiioatioa  ?"  * 

Have  we  then  no  desires  which  we  have  not  the  right  to  gratify  I 

This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  which  the  most  run-mad  rdbrmer  of 
the  day  will,  we  think,  fscarcely  undertake  to  cnrry  to  its  extreme, 
without  consigning  the  actor  of  it  either  to  the  gallows  or  the  riuid- 
house.  Besides,  wc  must  remember tliat  there  are  m.ale  spontaneities 
and  intuitions,  as  well  as  female  ones ;  the  former  possessing  the  in^ 
disputable  advantage  of  being  backed  by  physical  foree»  whidi  will 
secure,  as  it  always  has  secured,  male  supremacy,  in  ease  of  a  olasli 
between  contending  spontaneities.  Man's  "  higher  law"  must  cer- 
tainly override  woman's.  AVhat  then  is  tlie  necessary  result  to 
woman  of  such  a  eombiit  ot' intuitions  ?  Wliat  but  the  most  fearful 
oppression  exercised  by  an  exasjierated  tyrant  over  a  conquered  foe; 
or,  at  besti  the  degrading  kindness  of  the  master-husband  with  his 
tbreesoore  wives  ?  Excelsior  !  Is  this  the  height  of  Mrs.  SmifJi's 
vision  of  perfected  civilization  ?  Why,  the  world  is  but  just  emerging 
from  siuh  a  rule;  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  throws  not  the  handker- 
chief HO  boldly  as  did  liis  I'ather.s.  Let  the  weak  cling  to  the  law. 
For  him  or  for  her,  the  worst  legislation  is  better  than  none.  The 
rale  of  intuitions  is  the  rule  of  brute  force.  What  doth  it  benefit,  that 
my  intuition  is  clearer,  brighter,  truer  than  his  ?  What  matters  it 
that  my  i  1 1 1 1  nilses  arc  good  while  his  are  evil  t  If  the  evil  be  strong, 
if  the  dark  l)e  mighty,  even  evil  will  sweep  away  good;  even  dark- 
ness will  eonquer  the  light.  Cling  therol'ore  to  the  law;  for  the 
law,  iiowevcr  faulty,  is  still  the  feeble  effort  of  right  to  embody 
itself  into  a  rule  which  time  and  experience  may  perfect.  It 
is  the  struggling  forward  of  the  spirit  of  good.  It  is  the  con* 
ces>I<  ii  (.f  the  powerful  evil  to  the  weaker  good.  Ye  who  arc 
feeble,  ye  who  arc  oppressed !  cling  to  the  law,  even  although 
that  very  law  may  oppress  you.  That  it  does  oppress  you,  is 
proof  in  itself  that  the  strong  were  the  makers  of  it.  How 
then  can  you  wrest  it  from  them  ]  How  then  can  your  feebleness 
better  it  7  The  law  is  a  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak; 
and  because  the  concession  is  but  a  lame  ononis  but  a  hal^*aooorded 
justice — will  the  weak  gain  by  its  rejection  ?  Will  he  not  act  more 
wi.sely  to  nur«!e  and  cherish  it,  if  possible,  to  a  noMer  growth. 
Woman  !  rhou  whom  Nature  hath  made  to  persuade  and  not  to  com- 
ibat — to  entreat  but  not  to  force — cling  ihou  then  to  the  written  law. 
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Ay,  e*en  as  to  ihtne  ark  of  safety,  amid  tbe  surging  billows,  the  dehigd 
of  brute  force— -cling  oven  to  its  very  letter.  Better  it,  if  thine  influence 
may  ;  but  as  thciu  vuluest  the  rule  of  reason  and  of  God,  abolish  it 
Dot  to  make  way  for  intuitions  and  apontaneities. 

Oar  lady  refbnners  wRl  answer,  that  tfaej  do  not  r^ect,  that  they 
vould  only  refbrm  the  law.  But  stumbling  hi  tiiftir  darkness,  they 
talk  of  they  know  not  what.  What  becomes  of  written  law,  wheii 
aoch  impertinent  twaddle  as  the  followmg  is  Hstened  tot 

"  In  our  Integrity  we  stand  poised  in  our  own  Unitv,  a  Law,  a  Life." 
"  Yes,  the  sui  about  wfaioh  so  nmeh  is  vaguely  preached,  is  the  TiofaUion  of 

this  great  light  within  us.  It  is  the  putting  out  of  the  light  in  God  s  temple, 
that  we  may  not  see  the  requirements  of  bis  laws,  ail  violations  of  which 
shall  be  revealed,  us  Irom  the  huuse-tops  of  our  being.  We  mual  look 
within  to  learo  these  laws,  and  go  forth  in  holy  obedienee^'* 

Such  was  ihe  law  of  a  Robespierre,  who  looked  wilhin  himself,  and 
went  forth  in  holy  obedience  to  slaughter  and  to  drown  his  country 
In  blood.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  Mormon,  who,  in  holy  obedienoe, 
lakes  to  himself  his  threescore  wives;  such  the  law  of  theoommonisti 

the  socialist,  the  Fourierist ;  and  such  finally  of  this  new  sect,  as  yet 
but  liniitodly  known,  which  is,  we  learn,  springing  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  proving  itself,  even  more  than  all  these, 
grossly  ready  to  follow  "  luLuitious,"  in  "  holy  obedience"  to  which,  its 
members  speak  and  act  Ui  a  way  to  make  common  decency  veil  her 
eyes« 

However,  the  ladies  are  aggrieved ;  let  us  return  to  them,  and  ex- 
amine how  they  propose  to  right  themseivea* 

"  When  our  fathers  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  planted  themselves  upon  the  firm 
base  of  human  fireedom,  claimed  the  inalienable  righto  of  lifo,  liberty,  and 

the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  mi£rht  have  foreseen  lliat  at  some  day  their 
daughters  would  sift  tiioroughly  their  o^nioasand  their  consequences,  and 
daringly  chalieng*.'  the  same  rights." 

"Warlike  this,  rather.  Again,  elsewhere,  In  advocatlnf:^  marriagO 
reforms,  and  woman's  right  to  hold  property,  she  remarks ; 

"  Allow  woman  the  righto  of  property,  open  to  her  the  aTennes  to  wealth, 

*  permit  her  not  only  to  hold  property,  but  to  enter  into  commerce,  or  into 
the  professions,  if  she  is  fit  for  them.  In  that  ease  she  would  assuredly 
take  the  staud  that  her  forefathers  took,  that  taxation  without  reprcsenta* 
tion  is  oppressive,"  ^co. 

And  of  course,  we  presume,  fight  for  that  stand  as  her  father*;  did. 
The  vote  de  fait  is,  aiier  all,  the  only  way  of  defendinj^'  disput.  *'.  rii,dits 
in  this  world;  and  at  this  rate,  ladies,  it  is  time  to  throw  u!»ide  yuur 
kid  gloves,  and  accustom  yourselves  to  something  even  more  manlike 
than  your  satiln  and  muslin  Bloomer  equipments.*  Your  fair  hands 


•  One  word  en  jnu$ant  of  "  the  Bloomer."   We  really  mean  nothing  disrespectful  of 
dvBi*,  wWck,       ts  we  kaow  •aytbiDg  riwotitik  not  <^ 
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must  harden  themselves  to  the  managomeot  of  Colt's  rdvoWers,  of 
bombs,  grenades,  and  what  not  1  But,  ladies,  room  if  you  please,  for 
<nie  little  thoagbt  You  Imow  ve  had  moA§n  as  well  as  /aihmr§^ 
pilgrim  mothers  and  patriot  iathers.   Women,  true  women  they 

were;  women  of  the  homo  and  of  the  hearth;  women  of  true  hearts 
find  earnest  faiths  ;  of  bold  councils — ay,  and  when  need  was — of 
bold  actions  too.  And  yet  these,  disdaining  neither  their  duties  nor 
their  petticoats,  had  nothing  to  do  with  votings  and  conventions,  nor 
ever  claimed  the  right  "to  our  halls  of  legislation,  onr  oourts  of  jus- 
tioe^and  our  military  posts."  QiKere^  whether  onrfiithen  or  our 
mothers,  with  all  due  reverence  for  both,  wore  the  tniest  models  for 
their  daughters'  imitation.  A  glimmering  of  common  sense  seeoM 
to  conic  over  our  authoress  when  she  remarks  tha^— 

"The  ^ proud  stomach*  of  the  manish  Be«®  had.' something  to  command 
respect,  at  least;  and  unless  we  can  do,  as  well  as  talk,  it  were  better  to  bo 

silent" 

Here  has  an  evident  little  truth,  plain  enough  for  the  comprehen- 
tfon  of  the  simplest  dairy- woman  or  cook-nuSl,  escaped  the  pen  of 
our  reformist  lady.  But  surely  her  mind,  used  to  higher  speculatioiia^ 
caonot  stoop  to  comprehend  it  clearly,  or  she  would  cease  to  talk  of 
woman's  (hirimjhj  challenging  her  rights.  These  ladies  forget,  when 
they  cite  their  favorite  exemplifications  of  woinnn's  abilities  in  such 
characters  as  Shakspeare's  Portia,  and  wise  or  warlike  queens,  that 
the  first  class  are  so  entirely  poetic  as  to  require  all  Shakspeare's 
genius  to  cause  them  to  be  tolerated  even  on  the  stage ;  the  simple 
truth,  quoted  above,  that  it  is  necessary  to  as  well  as  to  talk.,  being 
f?ufficicnt  to  prevent  their  appearance  in  real  life.  Imagine  >frg. 
Smith,  or  any  other  real  Bloomer  or  non-Bloomer,  attempting  the 
role  of  a  Portia  at  the  New-York  bar.  Does  it  need  an  argument 
to  prove  the  certainty  of  her  most  egregious  failure  ?  The  hissings 
of  the  street  boys  would  soon  settle  the  question  in  spite  of  her  fon- 
eied  logic.  She  may  argue  that  the  street  boys  are  thus  exhibiting  a 
great  want  of  decorum ;  ^t  such  a  course  is  contrary  to  the  philosoj^y 


but  wo  drridrdly  thinks  from  dcBcripfion,  fwc  Invo  nt-vrr  f>un»t  !vo»  been  so  liappy  ns  to 
encounter  a  real  live  Bloomer.)  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dirtY  length  of  alart,  where- 
Drith  our  fashionabks  sweep  the  pavements  and  clear  off  the  ejected  tobacco  oftnur  rail  road  , 
can.  The  dre$$  is  not  only  convenient  but  entirelj  modeat;  and  could  the  same  be  said 
of  ito  fMormft,  we  woqld  d«Hded!y  be  of  tlie  nQmber  of  in  advoeatao.  We  object  to  it. 
not  as  intrinsically  wronn  in  itself,  l)ut  imly  in  so  far  af  it  is  used  for  wrong  purposes.  The 
Bloomer  dress  has  been  aJupicnl  iiD  a  kind  uf  tlag  uf  rebellion  agaiost  eatahlished  osage« 
and  when  some  good-tempered  peace-makers,  endeavoring  to  exenaeitontlie  More  ofbeam 
•nd  neatness,  ventured  to  advance  tlie  plea  that  it  wa«  notUng  new,  imMMidi  as  a  sioiikir 
saib  bad  heim  worn  for  eeDtariea  by  eavten  wonanbood,  fewhwith  a  meHnif  of  die 
BlrionKT-^  inrortn  these  i^orant  mrddlrrs,  thnt  thry  do  not  know  wlut  thrv  ar.-  talkitlg 
about ;  thai  tii«-  Bloomer  is  no  eaitem  dress,  but  lln.-  chosen  ^r\3  of  such  ladies,  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  having  a  fnll  tight  to  consult  their  own  (»eaee  of  pfoptietj,  and  to  in- 
dulge the  freedom  of  their  nature  in  the  panoit  of  health,  hajwfaMaa,  and  bnnbng  I  It  ie 
the  rallving  standard  of  woman's  rights  advocates,  and  as  SQca  nnfit  ior  a  modest  ^ale. 
Had  it  been  but  the  invention  of  pomr  Pnri^ian  w  ii/;.'!"-,  or  so  mi;  country,  field  trlppinp 
milk -maid,  or  of  any  other  wo^lani^)l  thiinr,  imagiiu'il  womaiiiahlj'  and  worn  wojuaaishiy,  we 
would  not  have  h-  sitated  to  n  coiurrn-rid  it  to  our  doughtera.  But  indifferent  things  become 
ndoas enbroly  bjr  their  uscsi  and  the  nsea  to  which  theBhMmer  drast  baa  lieen  epplaed 
eondenm  it  m  tab. 
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of  things  and  tho  higher  la\r  :  nnd  that  she  being  the  equal  ("  all  men 
are  ijuni  fwe  and  equal'" )  of  die  street  boys,  she  has  as  good  a  right 
to  hiss  !is  th6^.  Veriljf',  the  |jhilosophy  of  things  and  the  higher  law 
must  cede  to  the  Mtiire  of  things  and  the  dl^niie  Jaw*  We  deny 
that  Mn.  SmHfa  &■  the  •^uol  of  the  street  boys.  If  ehe  oonaent  to 
degrade  henelf  by  the  cotnpariao%  the  sinks  fiir  below  them ;  for 
while  M€y  are  in  their  place,  acting  more  or  les?  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  being,  she,  in  aiming  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nrttHre, 
becomes  an  inferior  in  a  position  for  which  nature  unfits  iicr;  a 
orawliiig  counterfeit  of  man,  instead  of  that  noble,  pure  and  exalted 
being  which  Natare  intended,  wheoi  bestowing  upon  her  woman's  bskg 
and  woman's  instincts,  slie  gifted  her  also  .with  perhaps  somewhal 
more  than  ordinary  woman^  intellect.  Examples  from  poetry  are 
no  proofs  of  fact;  and  if  ladies  will  borrow  arffUFvients  from 
imaginary  characters,  why  not  talie  at  once  tlie  powerful  ^finerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove,  and  contend  that  the 
world  is  not^  csnnot,  snd  shall  not  be  considered  as  properly  man- 
aged, until  all  the  female  sex  shall  hsTo  reached  that  point  of  perfeo- 
tion  ?  As  regards  the  position  of  governing  queens,  who  with  the 
"manish  Hess  have  something  to  command  respect,"  whence,  we  would 
ask,  get  they  that  something?  Dous  their  case  show  any  power  in 
the  woman,  whether  ditferent  in  its  nature  or  ditlerently  exercised,  at 
all  deviating  from  that  exhibited  hy  the  ordinary  individuals  of  her 
sex  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  f  Have  they  anything  inherent  in 
their  characters  which  enahlos  fliem  to  conquer  and  maintain  tlrair  po» 
sittnn''  or  does  their  so  maintaining  it  simply  show,  that  when  men  are 
tt  ill  ill'/  to  be  ruled — when  tliey  liave  established  laws  fur  their  own 
govet  ument^  they  will  submit  to  be  reined  even  l>y  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man ? — ay,  and  frequently  the  feeblest  of  women.  Surely  no  one 
will  oontend  that  Queen  Yictoriai  ibr  instance,  keeps  her  place  either 
through  talent,  energy,  or  any  other  characteristic  of  her  own, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  If  a  woman  becomes  anywhere  man^s 
inferior,  it  is  in  snch  a  position  ;  which,  being  by  nature  nnsiiited  to 
her  faculties,  makes  her,  in  so  far  as  she  is  the  tool  of  the  active  and 
acting  man,  simply  hiji  puppet — a  dressed-up  doll,  if  you  please,  a 
worshiped  statue ;  hut  still,  only  a  doll  and  a  statue.  There  is  perhaps 
no  woman  in  the  world  whose  natural  expansion  of  true  woman-in- 
tellect and  woman^iature  is  more  shackled  by  circumstance  and 
cramped  by  position  than  that  of  England's  Queen.  ITer  limited  fa- 
culties are  of  a  kin-l  which  are  crushed  rather  than  dcveloj>ed  by  her 
position.  As  a  qucm  she  receives  the  homage  of  her  phice,  but  as  a 
woman  she  is  certainly  neither  exalted  nor  perfected  by  it.  Like  all 
mefficient  monarehs,  who  form  but  the  centre  points  or  acting  govern* 
ments,  she  stands  a  mere  figure  head,  which  men  have  chosen  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  of  state,  having  no  more  agency  in 
her  own  position  than  the  Itforal  wooden  block  from  which  we  draw 
our  figure,  "The  manish  lie^s,"  and  others  of  her  stamp,  have,  we 
*  grant,  been  something  dKfe run t.  But  besides  the  impossibility,  which 
even  they  would  have  found,  to  retain  their  positions,  had  not  tha 
prestige  accorded  by  man  to  their  place  separated  them  from  the  rest 
vou  t,  19 
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of  their  sex,  the  very  epithet  matiish  shows  how  far  nature  had  iso» 
kted  wek  fiom  the  mass.  God  forbid  that  sbould  look  upon 
■Qofa  isolatioa  as  a  merit  or  a  source  of  admiration!  Bather  do  wo 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  m<jial  monstrosity  which  may  suit  the  queen, 
but  not  the  woman.  A  hive  Uirivea  under  its  one  quecn-bee  ;  but  a 
TOtiimiinity  of  suoh  could  never  exist.  A  sini^Ie  queen  KliisabtJth 
miglxL  be  tolerated,  aud,  ifsuiled  to  the  taste  of  the  uatiou  over  which 
she  ruled,  even  admired ;  but  a  laoe  of  auoh  moiiater*woiiiea  could 
ooly  exist  m  a  nee  of  Amazons.  Mm  muat  diaappear  6om  a  world 
where  fMn^womtn  should  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  mp.y  bt^  a  very  faulty  arrangement,  and  perhaps  the  world 
wouM  have  been  iuipruved  by  some  ditierenre  in  the  relative  posj. 
tiou  of  the  sexes.  Thus,  uo  doubt,  think  our  lady-champious.  i  ur 
our  part,  we  have  never  allowed  ourselveato  speoulateupon  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  an  arrangement,  so  evidently  marlced  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  that  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  it  as  a  fixed 
necessity,  taking  it  for  granted  that  here,  as  el  ■nowhere,  he  has  made 
all  things  good.  When  God  created  man,  male  and  female  created 
he  tliem."  Male  and  female  nature  requires  tliat  they  remain,  not 
only  in  body  and  form,  but  in  aot  and  deed.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  so  to  ofitod  the  delicate  seositivenesa  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  to  use, 
and  repeatedly  use,  the  "  obnoxious  word  fmale^^  wliich  she  considers 
so  objectionable,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  on  one  occa<i'>n  to  make  an 
apology  for  its  use,  even  when  introduced  in  a  (juoiation,  and  iu 
another  remarks,  The  persistent  use  of  the  obnoxious  word  femaU 
in  our  vocabulary,  is  proof  of  the  light  in  wbiob  we  are  regarded.** 
Now,  we  confess  to  the  existence  in  ourselves  of  more  blunted  sensi* 
bilities.  We— oven  we,  the  reviewer^ must  adoowledgBonrselvea 
of  the  feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex — woman;  and  can,  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  any  int<»llect  with  which  God  has  gifled  us,  feel, 
see,  or  discover  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  find  anything 

obnoxioQs"  in  any  of  the  above  epithets.  They  can  only  become 
a  reproach,  they  can  only  become  obnoxious,  by  being  applied  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  merited.  Hiey  are  insulting  to  men,  because 
the  characteristics  which  accompany  mem  arc  generally  unsuitod  to 
man ;  and  their  application  implies  that  he  has  failed  to  brinij;  him- 
self up  to  the  character  which  nature  intended  men  generally  to  fulfd. 
They  are  becoming — they  are  suited — they  are  fitting  to  the  woman, 
(be  she  trae  woman,)  and  the  shame  is  not  when  she  suits  herself  to, 
but  when  she  avoids  them.  An  epithet  is  objectionable  only  when 
the  nature  that  it  indicnfc«?  is  objectionable ;  and  thercf  )rc  the 
word  "female,"  as  indicating  wonuui-naturo,  can  only  be  obnoxious 
to  the  woman  who  mistakenly  aims  to  rank  herself  in  a  position  anta- 
gonistic to  her  nature.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  in  her  reason- 
ing, when  she  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  female"  is  an  obnox- 
ious epithet,  or  **manish*'  a  flattering  one.  It  is  the  high  duty  of 
every  reasoning  mortal  to  aim  at  the  perfecting  of  his  kind  by 
the  perfecting  of  his  individual  humanity.  Woman's  task  ia,  to  mal^e 
herself  the  perfected  woman,  not  the  counterfeit  man. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  confess  ourself  woman,  because  only 
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9s  woman  mn  we  take  the  defensive  in  this  question.  Man  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  discussion  as  <i  party  interested  against  this  f'niale 
move,  and  the  questiou  is  assumed  to  be  one  in  which  the  sexes  are 
placed  in  antagonlsni.  Only  as  woman,  therefore,  can  we  attempt 
Ihe  defence  of  woman  against  a  mo^e,  oalcidated  In  every  step  of  its 
progress  to  lower  her  uom  the  position  wMoh  nature  has  aoeonM 
to  her.  Only  as  woman  can  we  efficiently  enter  our  protest  againil 
the  folly  and  ina<Tti^'«is  of  ideas,  of  which,  we  do  their  wonian-r  Ivo- 
Gates  the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  dr^M  aded 
enough  to  maintain  them,  could  she  logically  deduce  the  inference  ft  om 
her  own  premlaea.  There  is  enotrgh  of  pure,  enough  <Xf  holy  in  the 
Ctod-created  and  heaven-endowed  woman-nature,  to  make  it  sbrinlt 
from  contact  with  the  fbul  oliaos  which  such  a  deduction  would 
develop.  In  their  i«^norance  they  have  done  this,  Mrs.  Smith  (of 
whom,  once  for  all,  we  know  nothing  personally,  and  only  in  so  far 
as  6he  has  published  her  theories, feel  at  liberty  to  take  her  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  more  quiet  class  of  reibrmers)  has  in  advance  con- 
sidered not  only  the  antagonistic  animal,  man,  as  opposed  to  her 
theories,  hut  also  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  large  portion  of  tier 
own  sex  to  this  argument.  She  divides  womankind  into  three  classes  ; 
and  as  we  have  confessed  our  womanhood,  we  will  endeavor  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  and  let  our  readers  judge,  to  which  of  these  cate- 
gories we  shall  be  consigned,  or  whether  we  have  the  right,  in  the 
name  of  the  female  sex,  to  claim  a  dlflbrent  dassiiioatiott : 

"  There  is  a  large  class  of  onr  sex  so  well  cared  for,  '  whom  tlic  winds  of 
heaveu  arc  not  allaweJ  to  visit  too  rouglily,'  who  are  hemmed  in  by  con- 
ventiooid  forms,  and  by  the  appliances  of  wealth,  till  they  can  form  no 
estimate  of  the  sufforiii^'s  of  their  less  fortiTnate  sister?.*' 

"A  class  delicate,  amiable,  lovely  even;  but  limited  and  superficial. 
These  follow  the  beat  of  their  masculine  Iriends  and  admirers,  and  lij^p 
pretty  ridicule  about  the  foll^  of '  Woman's  Rights'  and  '  Woman's  ^fc  ve- 
ment5.'  These  sec  no  need  of  reform  or  change  of  any  kind  ;  indeed,  they 
are  denied  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought  by  which  they  could  hold  the 
several  parts  of  a  subject  in  tlie  mind,  and  see  its  bearings.  Society  is  a 
sort  of  grown-up  mystery  which  they  pretend  not  to  comprehend,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  griiduiilly  devL'loped  to  ils  present  size  and  shspe  from 

Adam  and  Eve,  by  natural  gmdcUion^  like  Church  Bishops."* 
• 

Need  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  being  included  in  this  cate- 
gory? We  Relieve,  if  our  readers  have  f  >l!o\ved  n%  thus  far,  that 
they  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  thctu  that  we  are  not  of  the 
above  class  of  pretty  lispers,  and  will  credit  our  assertion  when  we 
daim  to  have  lived  long  enough,  and  to  have  suffered  enough,  to  learn 
that  life  is  an  earnest  duty,  and  woman*a  share  in  it  one  of  deep  and 
Bonl'searching  responsibility. 


*  Our  thanks,  bv  the  way,  to  Mrs.  S.  for  this  piece  of  information,  ruiitc  new  to  us,  wiA 
ttgud  to  tlie  Biahf^  We  did  not  know  that  these  Rev.  ceatlemen  were  gradHitOif 
indoped  by  iutf«r«l  grmiatim.  We  thdl,  m  fhtnn, itadjf  wWti  adoqUe  sett  iie  beeva> 
ful  developmeDU  of  naturtl  history,  in  hopes  of  further  rnb^htening  ourselves  upon  so  in- 
tereeuns  a  question.  The  great  Agaaaix  must  hide  his  dioiinMhed  head  before  this  wonder> 
tASm^^Mn.%u^  Wli^inhiallihudUspelyiiltolMrBWwfet 
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"  TUon  tlieio  a  auodieir  class  doomed  to  debaaomeu^  Tic%  labor  of  body 
and  soul,  in  all  their  terrible  manifeataticiiis.  .  Daughters  of  sufTeriug 
without  its  ciinobling  influence  ;  too  weak  in  thought,  it  may  be,  to  dis- 
cern the  best  ;^o<)*l ;  or,  it  may  be,  too  strong  in  passion  to  resist  tlie  allure- 
menta  of  the  immediate ;  or.  it  may  be,  ignorant  only,  they  wake  to  the  sad 
realities  of  life  too  late  to  find  rBdress  for  its  efila  Theee  are  the  kind 
over  whom  infmite  I'ity  would  weep,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood.  These- 
may  scoff  at  reform,  bul  it  is  the  sconing  of  a  lost  spirit,  or  that  of  despair. 
It  is  the  blind  utterance  of  regions  denied  the  li^hi  ui  Incite  LoYe,  and 
oondemned  to  the  Fata  Morganas  of  deptaved  Tisioa." 

Again  we  beg  leave  to  ploaJ  "  not  guilty."  Among  tht'sc  "  lost 
spirits,"  condemned  to  "blind  utterances"  and  "Fata  3>Iorgaufts," 
believe  us,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not.  The  alleetioiis,  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  life,  have  laid  upon  us  their  guiding  hand,  teuehiug  us  to 
love,  to  auffer,  and  to  hope.  When  our  feet  atumble  in  the  patSi,  aa 
in  all  humility  we  confess  right  often  they  do,  truly  it  is  by  hiimaa 
weakness,  and  no  "  Fata  Morganas,"  that  we  are  misled.  Let  us  pass 
now  to  class  No.  3,  the  elect  of  the  aez,  aocordii^  to  reformist 
creeds. 

"Then  come  the  class  of  our  sex  capable  of  thotis-ht,  of  impulse  nf 
responsibility — the  worthy  to  be  called  Woman.  Not  tree  from  faults  any 
more  than  the  strong  of  the  other  sex,  but  of  that  full  humanity  which 
aiay  sometimes  err,  but  yet  which  loves  and  seeks  for  the  true  and  tha 
good.  Those  includo  all  who  are  identified  with  sufTtnin^,',  in  whatever 
shape,  and  from  whatever  cause ;  for  these,  when  suliering  proceeds  from 
their  own  acts  OTon,  have  that  mod  of  greatness  or  goodnestiefl,  that  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  opposite  of  what  they  are.  These  arc  the 
ones  who  are  victims  to  the  falseness  of  society^  and  who  see  and  feci 
that  soraelliing  may  and  will  be  done  to  redeem  it  They  are  not  content 
to  be  the  ereatnres  of  luxury,  the  toys  of  the  drawing-rooii>,  however 
well  they  may  grace  it — they  are  too  true,  too  earnest  in  life,  to  triflo 
with  its  realities.  They  are  capable  of  thinkinsr.  it  may  bo  far  more  ca- 
pable of  it  than  llioso  ui  their  uwu  household  whu  help  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  through  tho  ballot-box.  They  are  capable  of  feeling, 
and  aiialyziiiir  too,  the  evils  that  surround  theraselve'^  and  others ; — tliry 
have  imUviduality,  resource,  and  that  antagonism  which  weak  men  risli- 
cule,  because  il  :siiames  their  own  imbecility;  wliich  makes  tliem  obnox- 
ious to  those  of  less  earnestness  of  ohaiacteri  and  helps  them  to  an  eoleelio 
power,  at  onoe  their  crown  of  glory." 

We  quote  literally,  that  our  readers  iiiuy,  bhuuld  ihe}  possess  suf- 
&cieiit  profuudily  of  intellect,  seize  the  whole  iiiystt:rious  beauty  of 
tiria  aubltme  extraet.  For  oumelvas,  credit  ua,  0  most  iDdulgent 
reader— «o  little  are  we,  in  our  humility,  akin  to  this  daas  of  elect 
who  sit  crowned  in  eclectic  power — that  we  really  c^innot  even  feebly 
comprehend  the  mystic  signification  of  the  "  eclectic  power,  at  onoe 
their  crown  of  glory,  "  here  so  mystically  sketched.  These  reformist 
aoiuts,  as  well  as  their  sinners,  arc,  we  are  free  to  confess,  entirely 
beyond  our  matter-of-fkct  comprehenaioii;  and  if  we  were  more  than 
bothered  to  grasp  the  idea  of  blind  utterance  and  Fat»  Morgana  ladiea^ 
ft  we  are  now  doubly  mystified  in  onr  attempt  to  catch  even  the  faintest 
outline  aigaififiatioii  of  theee  beatific  and  iuapired  eclectica.  Behold  ui^ 
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ftorefbrft,  iceordinf^  to  Mrs.  Smitli*8  cUMHIealiPii,  uw«  beknigtoiioiie 

of  h<?r  categories,  fjiirly  ousted,  not  only  from  our  womiinhood,  but 
in  no  little  danger  of  finding  ourselves  ultimately  pushed  niton-other 
out  of  our  humanity  ;  for  of  the  bearded  species  (Heaven  help  us!) 
"We  are,  if  we  may  trust  our  looking-glass,  certainly  not.  Under 
jpenAtty,  thereibro,  of  being  el^Med  among  apet  and  dephants,  or 
being  picked  up  as  a  speeimen  of  some  new  and  nndafinad  family  of 
the  vertebrutfr,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  permitted  us  to  enter  our  humble 
protest  in  favor  of  such  of  the  female  sex  as,  without  having  reached 
the  sul>liine  height  of  the  eclectic  crown  of  glory,  may  yet  feel  that 
tiicy  are  neither  "  lost  spirits,"  nor  yet  "  toys  of  the  drawing-room." 

There  oertalnly  are,  unless  this  world  lias  been  to  us  a  dream,  trtta 
women,  of  gr  i  I  nf  inteIleot|  who  belong  to  none  of  Mrs. 
Smithes  categories.  We  find  them  varying,  of  every  type,  from  the 
simple,  confiding  woman-heart,  which,  knowing  little  >Hit  the  instinct  of 
its  nature,  feels  only  that  such  instinct  is  to  lean,  and  that  its  being  is 
dependent,  up  through  every  nicely  changing  shade  of  individual  love- 
liness and  intollectoallty,  to  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  hnt  nobler 
cxiatenoe,  the  hi|[hnt  model  of  womanhood--4he  woman  of  thou^t^ 
of  mind,  of  gemus,  and  yet  filled  with  deep-brooding  woman-love 
and  woman-nature,  She,  the  earnest  striver,  wrestling  with  l?fe*s 
CBTPs.  hxit  contemning  not  its  duties,  feels  so  sensibly  her  noble 
nature,  that  she  scorns  to  degrade  it  by  placing  il  in  an  unnatural 
antagonism  with  man's,  and  presents  in  her  pure  womaa-ezi8tenoe» 
we  truly  think,  the  highest  moael  to  which  humanity  is  capable  of  attain* 
ing.    But,  spirits  of  edsetio  womaadomi  most  certainly  such  a 

woTi^p.n  h  not  of  you;  for  while  she  speaks  neither  in  "Wind  ut- 
terances" nor  pretty  lispings,  yet  is  she  iunooent  of  ballot-boxes  and 
conventions,  ouch  a  woman  needs  not  to  make  any  man  feel  shame 
of  his  imbecility     nor  to  plaoe  herself  in  antagonism  with  any, 
whether  weak  or  strong.   Her  mission  is  one  of  lore  and  charity  to 
all.    It  is  the  very  essenoeof  her  being  to  raise  and  to  purifv  where- 
ever  she  touches.    Where  man's  harder  nature  cnishes,  her  s  exalts. 
Whoft^  he  wounds,  she  heals.    The  lowest  intellect,  be  it  but  com- 
bined with  a  sincere  nature,  shrinks  not  from  her,  for  in  her  it  per- 
ceives, reflected  and  ennobled,  its  own  virtues  ;  the  highest,  worships, 
hr  it  understand!  her.   hi  every  grade,  then,  between  these  two 
ettremes^  there  are  women — and  wo  are  proud  to  iMlieTe,  in  aplto  of 
the  world's  vices  and  its  follies,  the  majority  of  women — whose  very 
existence  Mrs.  Smith  has,  in  her  classification,  entirely  ifynored  ;  and 
these  are  the  woiuen,  in  defence  of  whose  true  womanhood  we  now 
venture  to  enter  our  disclaimer,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  position 
of  oar  lady  reformers,  that,  as  tile  world  ia,  woman  **must  use 
mean  weapons  because  the  nobler  are  denied  her;  she  cannot 
assert  her  distinctive  individuality,  and  she  resorts  to  cunning,  and 
this  cunning  takes  t)ie  form  of  cajolery,  deception,  or  antagonism  in 
its  many  shapes,  each  and  all  as  humiliating  to  herself  as  it  is  unjust 
to  man.''    No  true  woman  feels  that  the  nobler  weapons  of  life  are 
denied  her,  because  she  cannol  tbiker  at  oonatitutioQa  and  try  her 
hand  at  hiw^naklng.  Hec^a  are  the  noUo  weapons  of  philosophy  and 
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Christianity.  Sho  mf\y  find  it  diffieuU  to  wield  them,  and,  in  her 
human  weakness*,  soniutimes  murmur  at  the  hardness  of  that  lot  by 
which  a  m^  bterious  rrovidencc  has  assigned  a  task  so  difficult  to  her 
fSMble  fivme;  but  A»  oumot,  she  dare  not  call  degrading,  »  task 
whidi,  executed  in  iu  perfection,  would  make  her  the  liuest  pereonifioa- 
tion  of  our  great  ChrisUan  law.  One  advantage,  at  least,  to  cheer  her 
in  her  path,  f^he  has  over  man.  Her  duty  is  always  clear,  while  his 
may  be  doubtl'ul.  ller's  is  the  Christian  law  of  love  and  charily,  to 
which  ^wever  passion  may  tempt)  uuvaiy  lug  puinu  ihu  linger  of 
duly.  £G«  ta  Wo  often  a  divided  Btniggle.  She  baa  but  to  atrive  and 
to  pray;  wlule  be  has  to  strive  and  to  fight.  She  knows  that  to 
ioo&ie,  to  comfort  and  to  heal,  ia  her  highest  duty.  He  doubit  whether 
to  wrangle,  to  strike  and  to  wound,  be  not  his.  <^1< ><1,  man  and  nature 
alike  c:il!  upon  her  to  subdue  her  passions,  to  suffer,  U>  bear,  to  be 
me^)i  aad  lowly  of  heart ;  while  man,  summoned  by  nature,  and  otim 
by  dntj,  to  the  whirl  of  atrife,  blinded  in  tbe  struggle,  forgets  too 
often  where  wntii  ahonld  oeaae  and  merof  rule.  Wbat^  then,  more 
beautifal  than  woman's  task  to  arrest  the  up-lifled  arm,  and,  in  the 
name  of  an  all-pardontng  Hcayen,  to  whiaper  to  hia  angry  pasaione— 
"Peace,  be  still!" 

"  I  Jong,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "  to  see  my  own  sex  side  by  side  with 
men  in  CYery  sreat  work,  and  free  to  see  the  light,  when  hia  vlaion 
ia  dimmed  wiu  the  duat  of  hia  ebariot>wbeela*in  tbe  mighty  race  ia 
whiob  he  is  engaged.''  And  how  will  she  do  this,  if  she  throws  her- 
self even  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  beside  him.  Let  her  stay  wlit-re 
she  5«.  out  of  the  blinding-cloud  of  struggling  passion,  where,  fvom 
the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  nature  has  placed  her,  she  looks  down 
like  aome  pitying  saint,  some  angel  of  mercy,  some  ray  of  God's 
own  aonlight  glancing  over  a  bloody  batHe-field,  to  aoften,  to  cheer, 
and  to  bless.  Grod  forbid  that  ever  she  slioald  mak  to  wallow  in  duet 
and  blood  beside  him  whom  it  is  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  rescue 
from  the  soil  to  which  his  nature  clings!  AVornan  the  civilizcrt 
woman  the  soother !  how  is  your  holy  mission  forgotten,  striving 
thus  to  degrade  itself! 

*^  saya  our  authoreaa,  if  abe  be  a  simple,  genial,  houaebold  divi> 
nity,  she  will  bind  sarlands  around  the  altar  of  the  Penatea,  and 
worship  in  amtent.  If  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  received  cordially  into  the  school  of  Arts,  or 
Science,  or  Politics,  or  Theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indivi- 
dual capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized.''  And  this,  in  Mrs. 
Snith'a  opinion,  would  be  rtdring  hercoDdition.  Too  lar</€li/  endomd 
for  a  household  divinity,  she  casta  aside  that  divini^,  and  who  daiea 
contemplate  the  struggle  into  which  her  feeble  ignorance  precipitatea 
her.  These  reforming  ladies  have  pushed  forward  in  their  move  from 
the  insti<?alioTis  of  a  most  egregious  vanity,  which  has  induced  them 
to  cousidur  themselves  as  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  sex,  that 
they  have  finally  (as  our  quotations,  a  few  paffes  back  mav  show,) 
oome  to  the  obnclusion  and  quietly  aaaumoa  Uie  ground,  that  they 
alon^^-they,  tbe  throned  in  eclectic  power" — are  the  thinkers  of 
their  aei.  OnreflSNrfe»  through  tbia  article,  haa  been  to  ptove  to  then 
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-ihtt^eymay  perhaps  bemlitakeD.  We  wmid  bov  entrtit  UMia 
^  loeik  •  little  forward  into  the  piaeklcabiUty  and  operation  of  tMr 
system.  Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  fulfilment  of  their  demMidi 
to  be  desirable,  how  do  they  propose  enforcirtji  it  ?  Why  have  mon 
always  legislated,  but  because  they  have  the  power?  and  by  what 
process  is  this  power  to  be  wreuched  or  coaxed  from  them  !  We 
prerane  cm  Mttoreei^  wlieii  tke  point  of  aoUon  AoM  oome,  would 
iiftrdly  ed^  the  ebteiliood  to  eo  &r  Iroltftte  the  deeds  of  their 
Others,  as  to  shoulder  muskets  in  the  cause.  What  then  can  they 
do,  hut  ask  the  proposed  refiorm  through  men,  their  legislators  1 
Here  tiien  we  have  woman,  by  her  own  voluntary  act,  as  seeking  to 
graft  man's  nature  upon  her  own,  r^uccd  to  the  degrading  position 
to  Hiocfa  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  wherein  ab^  ^most  receive  hap- 
piness not  as  tin  gift  of  Iter  MalEer,  esrsfiil  fbr  the  weH^beiog  of  tie 
metufebehsd  made,  but  as  a  boon  from  mao-^who  had  the  right  to 
Difike  her  miserable,  but  forebore  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative."  Her- 
self gr/i'spin^  at  rights  not  naturally  b«'longing  to  her,  places  hersrif  in 
the  position  ol"  receiving,  as  a  "  boon  tVom  man,"  what  tier  Maker  lias  in 
liis  wisdom  seen  fit  not  togiil  her  with.  Mrs.  Smith  vainly  may  answer 
<hait  her  f mprofed  inrstem  would  make  woman  her  own  legislator. 
Tim  is  imposiible.  Power  exercised  through  the  tolerance  of  another 
is  never  a  free  power,  but  only  in  fact  the  delegated  authority  of  him 
who  tolerates-  Woman  legislators  could  thus  act  only  under  the 
influence  and  -luthority  of  men,  because  me4i  would  at  any  moment 
have  the  power,  tlie  might,  to  depose  them.  As  we  cannot  f^ht,  so 
we  oannot  enlbroe  our  daims — so  weeaanot  insist.  We  eaa  &t  ett- 
treaty  we  can  but  sway,  we  oan  but  receive  as  a  boon.  If  woman  Is 
to  be  admitted  as  eo-l^slator  with  man,  it  can  only  be  through  man's 
prior  legislation.  He  mv^t  <yh^  tbo  right,  which  she  ha^  not  the 
power  to  take.  Is  this  <  i  ^inlitidu  of  things  wrong  1  Go  then,  it  it  be, 
and  cavil  with  the  God  who  hatli  thus  dictated  it.  He  gave  to  the 
mail  the  r^ht,  cYsnas  He  gavehlm  the  power.  Be  laid  upon  his  strong 
iiflht  ana  those  folds  of  musde  by  whose  might  he  can  rule,  must 
nue — ay,  and  in  all  physical  right  ought  to  rule,  all  thait  God  in  his 
wisdom  hath  made  wcfikcr.  Ought  to  rule,  we  sny  ;  because  what- 
ever God  has  made  ought  to  be.  Where  lit  has  seen  fit  to  give 
chedcs  and  balances  to  ^  various  powers  of  various  beings,  there 
we  see  Nature  foraes  suoh  cheeks  and  balanoss  into  aetiou.  To  the 
nan,  fur  instance,  pitted  agaiast  the  eorporsally  stronger  beast,  has 
been  giveft  the  govemlog  reason  which  forces  the  brute  to  crouch  be- 
fore him;  and  here,  ri''  elsewhere,  power  is  the  stamp  and  se^il  tf  <Tod 
to  indicate  Ifi'^  will^ — tlio  only  real  right  of  His  rreriture.  Man  has 
then  the  corjwjieal,  physical  right  to  rule  the  woman,  and  she  combats 
Ood^s  eternal  la%  of  order  when  she  opposes  it ;  combats  it  to  her 
Own  undoing  i  for  who  eaa  strive  against  God  1  PhirsieaUj,  then,  die 
must  be  ro£d,  and  aubmit  her  proud  stomach,**  be  it  bar  eurse  to 
bear  one,  to  the  necessities  of  her  case. 

M«^»rftlly,  physically,  let  ns  next  conskler  what  woman's  destiny  1 
We  1)1  Uie  highest.    Th<^  henntifully  develop,  ti'soul  is  hers  ;  and 

uly  im  Mrs.  Smith  said  limt  wuuimi  is  man's     superior  in  the 
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elements  that  most  harmonize  life  ;''  and  only  in  ber  self-wrought  de- 
basemeut  (a  debasement  brought  about  bj  ber  forgetfulness  of  her 
own  indtvidiulity  and  her  natunl  pocition)  has  sba  bSan  tnnoed  to  big 
*^im  toleranoe  where  eke  before  ud  e  right  to  homage — ^pleaded  Imt 
weokiiees  as  a  mo4i?e  for  protection,  beokuae  she  had  laid  aside  b^ 
own  distinctive  powers,  and  become  imbecile  nnd  s\i}>'<orvient. 
Women  must  rocotniize  their  unlikeness ;  and  then  understanding 
what  needs  grow  out  of  this  uolikeoess,  some  great  truth  muHt  be 
evolved."  This  is  as  wiaelj  said,  as  if  the  apiiit  of  the  great  £kilo> 
mon  fatmaelf  had  placed  itaelf  «t  the  lady'a  elbow,  and  fliade  her  his 
medium  to  knock  out  this  spiritual  truth  for  our  benefit.  But,  alai! 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  wearied  soon  of  its  work  of  charity,  for  even  in 
the  same  p;irngraph  follows  the  s^tencc  we  quoted  above.  Woman, 
she  mys,  must  seek  her  sphere ;  "  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  househoVd 
divinity,  she  wiU  bind  garlands  around  the  altar  of  Penates,  and 
wonhip  in  oontent.  If  move  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reaaon  whf 
«he  dK>Qld  not,*"  d&c. 

Now,  lee  contend  that  to  be  a  divinity,  a  pcnial,  household  divinity— 
not  in  that  character,  at  least,  to  worship,  (which  ]iy  some  confusion  of 
thought  Mrs.  Smith  has  assigned  as  the  occupation  of  a  household 
divinity,)  but  to  be  wbrahiped  at  that  holiest  altar  of  the  Penates,  the 
home  hearth;  lo  hethe  soul  of  that  home,  even  as  our  great  Fathiii- 
God  is  tito  aoul  of  oreation;  to  be  the  breath,  the  life,  the  lovoJsw 
of  ttiat  home  ;  the  mother,  the  "wife,  the  sister,  the  daughter — such  is 
woman's  holic-t  sphere,  such  her  largest  endowment.  This  is  the 
aaUiral  positiou  from  which  she  has  stepp^ ;  this  the  individuality 
which  ahe  has  forgotten :  these  the  distinctive  powers  winch  she  has 
laid  aside,  to  beoemie  imheetle  and  subservient  in  the  eseteise  of  othoe 
tfnsnited  to  ber  nature.  This  beautiful  rsoognition  of  lier  unlikeness 
to  man,  is  the  sole  mystery  of  her  existence  ;  the  onenrcnt  truth  which 
must  be  evolved  to  make  woman  no  longer  the  weak  plaything  of  a  ty- 
rannic master,  no  longer  the  trampled  thing,  ])leading  for  tolerance  at  the 
foot  of  her  conqueror,  but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  vital  heart  of  society ; 
while  in  her  and  through  her  thns  oireulates  the  every  throb  of  this 
great  living  worid.  She  does  not  rule — she  oannoi  rule  by  stump- 
speech,  convention,  or  ballot-box  ;  but  she  can  rule,  and  she  does 
rule,  by  the  great  quiet  soul-power,  which,  silent  as  the  blonr]  through 
the  arteries  of  life,  thr  ^l  s  on  for  ever,  ceasing  but  with  the  cxistenoe 
of  the  body  which  it  viviiies. 

Sooh  is  woman's  noble  tadt.  Gaa  any  be  iKMer  1  What  disgroee 
and  degradation  have  ever  fallen  upon  her,  whetiier  indindnaOgr 
or  in  the  mass,  have  been  the  result  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  her 
neglect  or  contempt  of  this  her  Ood-marked  mission.  "  If  more  lai^ely 
endowed !" — Is  it  from  largeness  of  endowment,  or  is  it  from  the 
cramping  guidance  of  an  ill-ordered  intellect,  that  she  is  induced  to 
throw  herself  out  of  such  a  position,  to  heoome  a  suppliant  and  as  m- 
forior  in  one  whose  duties  are  ittooneisteot  with  her  nature  ?  If  woman 
will  fulfil  her  destiny,  let  her  put  away  from  her  head  and  heart  the 
idea  that  she  is  man.  Let  her  abandon  the  thought  of  an  equality, 
or  superiority,  or  iofonority,  between  the  sexesi  which  exists  neither 
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in  nature  or  fact,  but  simply  in  the  mistaken  views  which  men  and 
women  liave  both  Uiken  of  the  siubject.  Each  is  inferior,  v.  \  um  at- 
tomptiflg  to  luUii  A  |>art  destined  lu  the  otlier.  A  horse  or  an  ass 
li  ottrtoinly  not  the  superior  of  hmmi  ;  and  yet  let  man,  or  womui 
either^  attempt  to  fulBl  the  duties  of  the  poor  brute,  and  how  im* 
measurably  inferior  is  be  to  the  quadruped  he  rivals.  We  assure  our 
convcntioni^t  sisters,  that  thoy  are  as  ill  (qualified  to  perf^vrm  the  part 
of  the  man  as  th*  uss,  and  w  aid  advise  them  to  attempt  neither. 
The  celebrated  niunkey-inuii,  svhose  wonduriui  performances  attract 
loara  of  applame  ftom  delighted  audieneaa,  Is  still  tor  behind  th« 
Yoritable  baboon  whott  he  apse.  Womaa,  ia  emulating  man  la  Ida 
own  sphere— and  consequently  ott  of  her8»  even  though  she  suceeed  to 
the  height  nttfiined  by  the  manish  queen  Bess,"  with  "  her  proud 
btomach,"  so  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  powers  of  woman — holds 
still  to  man  the  seeond  rate,  inferior  and  imitative  position,  whioh 
the  poor  aotor  doea  towarda  the  baboon ;  the  belitUmg  ambitiott  of 
the  monkey-man  and  the  nan-woooan  bemg  equally  but  a  sad  modd 
Ihr  the  general  imitation  of  society.  Woroan^a  spheie  is  higher, 
purer,  nobler.  She  ought  ho/  "to  be  received  into  the  schools  of 
arts,  or  s<'ience,  or  politics,  or  tlieology,  in  the  same  manner  as  iho 
individual  capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."*  She  ought 
not  to  be  ao  reoelyed,  because  her  individual  capacitiaa  are  differentk 
We  do  not  bid  bar  be  ignoisnt  of  these  matters.  We  do  not  say 
that  her  mind  la  incapable  of  grasping  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  her  capai  itics  are  fully  suited  to  thorn,  nnd  that  it  is  not 
only  her  right,  but  her  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  intelligent  being, 
to  forward  the  world's  progress  by  the  acx^umulative  impulse  of  indi- 
vidual progress.  Every  mind  has  a  thought  which  may  be  of  benefit 
In  the  eUde  of  its  influenoe,  and  we  sin  in  eramping  that  thought. 
Woman's  mind  ia  made  for  improvement,  and  her  duty  would  lead 
her  to  seek  that  improvement,  according  to  the  inilination  and  capa- 
dties  of  her  intellect.  But  that  improvement  must  be  gained  and 
used,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  her  nature.  Her 
arts  and  science  are  not  for  the  public  schools.  Her  theology  is  not 
for  the  pulpit  'f  nor  are  her  politaos  for  those  arenaa  of  strife,  where 
rougher  man  Is  soiled  by  the  polluting  struggla>  and  shrinks  6ften  in 
disgust  from  the  stifling  contamination.  She  may  counsel,  f^he  may 
teach,  she  mny  uphold  the  weary  arm  of  manhood — of  the  husband, 
the  broilier,  or  the  son — and  rouse  him  to  the  struggle  fur  which 
nature  never  designed  her  j  but  she  may  not  ^without  foregoing  her 
nature)  rash  into  the  oombat  of  blood,  shouting  man'a  war-cry  and 
the  vietim'a  death.  Side  by  aide  she  may  stand  with  man,  to  guide, 
to  strengthen,  to  check  or  to  soothe ;  but  let  her  keep  dear  of  the 
bli;idijig  "  dust  of  his  ebariot  wheels,"  that  her  eye  may  sec  and  her 
toiiLjiiL'  may  counsel,  by  tht'  (  k  :u-  dictates  of  her  unstained  soul,  while 
his  ey  e  and  spirit  are  alike  dimmed  in  the  strife.  Woman,  we  believe, 
ia  designed  by  nature,  the  oonaenrative  power  of  the  world.  Nok 


*  Our  rondors,  we  trust,  do  not  hold  Ufrespoiuible  fortlie  baiting  grammar  of  our  a-itlicv 
leML  (or  W  priat«rai)  which  baa»  we  ooofeaa,  puztled  u  ia  mort  aentenoM  than  ilio  rt- 
miAihla  sdsctb  i^orlfi««tlM  cos,  ibos^  ««liSM  noi  ilway*  ttofped  to  note  tt. 
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surely,  therefore,  tisolpss,  becan<?c  compamtivelr  inactive  in  the  tumul- 
tuous rush  and  tnrinoil  of  life,  she  checks  oftener  than  she  impels. 
The  lock-chain  which  arrests  the  downward  rushing  and  precipitously 
destructive  oourse  of  the  ever  forwardlj  impelled  vehicle,  is  not  use- 
Imb  bMute  tonpomrily  allowed  to  rest  in  the  vp-UlI  tag.  Life  and 
limb  are  saved  by  the  proper  nae  of  that)  which,  injudidoasly  applied, 
would  bo  in  itself  destruction. 

That  "fToofl  time  coming,""  the  poll ti(^nl  millenninni  towards  which 
Mrs.  8.  looks  forward,  when  *'  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  sting  shall  be  taken  from  whatever  is  noxious,  and  the  dragon 
of  restriotiTe  and  retribatiTe  law  looeen  ita  folda  upon  hmnaii 
aooiety,"  will  oertainly  never  be  brought  alKNit  by  woman's  con- 
ventions.  woman's  speeches,  nor  woman's  votes.    Kather,  if  the 
world  shall  ever  sec  it,  will  it  be  perfected  by  the  home  divinity  of 
woman,  whispering  her  truths  to  the  heart  of  man,  ^v  iapplllg  his  soul 
in  the  inspiration  of  a  revealed  duty,  and  bearing  him  up^'ard  and 
onward  to  the  fidfilment  of  that  doty.  '  b  it  a  degradation  to  ker^  if, 
while  thiia  ennobling  man  >  }  hor  all-pervading  influenee,  he  feil,  as 
much  as  h©  might,  to  profit  by  it,  and  sometimes  in  his  error  may 
even  scoH' and  sneer  at  her?    No;  only  when  that  soofT  and  sneer 
rouse  her  to  unfeminine  resistance,  or  still  more  unfemininc  imitation, 
is  the  evil  done.   Then,  indeed,  are  both  degraded  in  the  sin  of  both. 
Tbaa  woman^a  wealmeBB  in  ita  human  imperfection  truly  often  erra ; 
but,  again,  nobly  often,  ipite  of  acoiT  and  snecf,  does  woman's 
strength  soar  almost  above  humanity,  whilst  bending  beneath  ills  too 
great  for  man's  endurance,  she  humbly  joins  in  that  Godlike  prayer 
of  resignation,  "  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."    Can  there  be  degra- 
dation in  bearinff  the  oroea  of  patient  endurance  midst  rebuff  and 
wrong,  even  to  the  great  Oalvary  of  self-abnegation  and  triumphant 
love  1  'Woman  !  if  man  forgets  his  duty,  what  nobler  lesson  than  to 
recall  htm  to  it,  by  remembering  yours?    Whit  more  degrading,  at 
once  to  yourself  and  to  him,  than  to  fight  and  squabble  like  hungry 
dogs  over  a  bone,  for  a  sometiiing  which,  even  could  its  acquisition 
be  proved  desirable  to  your  sex,  you  are  still  called  to,  not  by  doty, 
but  simply  by  wish  and  appetite.   We  are  no  fnwmy  of  woman,  but 
rather  have  ventnred,  as  her  champion,  uptm  this  her  defen<»; 
believing  that  the  recent  demonstration,  among  certain  members  of 
her  own  sex,  is  at  once  the  most  degrading,  the  most  insulting  to 
her,  and  the  most  dangerous  attack  that  can  be  made  upon  her  true 
liberty.   Liberty  is  nsTer  Hoense.  It  is  the  freedom  to  ihlfil,  in  their 
highest  perfection,  the  duties  of  our  God-given  bemg.   Hie  tine  d^ 
fender,  therefore,  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's  liberty,  asks  only 
that  she  may  be  permitted  to  perfect,  not  to  alter  her  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remark,  for  those  of  the  masculine  gender,  who 
(if  there  be  any  such)  may  perchance  think  our  authority  worth 
ouoting  against  womandom, — that  we  beg  not  to  bo  mianndetstood. 
Our  argomsnt  behug  solely  against  the  female  mom,  onr  eflbit  has 
been  to  show  its  false  assumptions  and  ludi(»'oas  IneflScaoy ;  but  we 
liave  not|  theiefoiei  intended  to  aignify  that  man  ia  shiless  towards 
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woman.  Far  from  it.  If  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  upon  woman 
the  burden  of  her  own  sin,  as  a  reasonable,  responsilde  being,  and  to 
prOTetoher  how  necessary  is  the  exercise  of  her  own  inward  streuskh 
ht  the  peiformnioe  of  life's  duties,  and  how  doubly  neeessary  it  W 
comes  to  her,  through  physical  weijuiflss,  that  she  should  guard  her* 
self  in  the  position  where  God  and  nature  have  placed  her — ^we  have 
endeavored  to  bo  the  more  forcible  in  so  doing,  because  we  con^ 
sider  her  danger  doubled  through  man's  constant  thoughtless  and 
often  heartless  oppression.  She  must  guard  not  only  against  her 
own  folly  and  her  own  weakness,  but  auo  affaioat  \iSm,  'U  we  hsf* 
pohited  out  her  aberrations  from  dtttv»  and  Uamed  or  ridiculed  her 
short-comings,  it  ia  not  that  we  would  malce  her  the  butt  of  nian'a 
ridicule,  who  has  sinned  both  with  her  and  against  her,  but  bemuse 
we  consider  her  as  more  than  him  disinterested,  more  than  hiin 
swayable  by  the  purer  instincts,  and  more  than  him  exalted  above 
liie  paaaiona  of  our  oommon  nature.  If  woman  has  erred,  to  man^ 
damoroua  in  her  acouaatioa,  we  would  aav— ^He  that  is  without  aha 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  Man  tl^  oppressor^ 
man  the  tempter,  will  he  dare  to  strike?  or  rather,  cheeked  by  the 
holy  word  of  reproof  spolien  to  the  repentant  Magdalen,  will  he  not 
take  to  his  bosom  the  lesson  intended  for  her  ?  Happy  would  it  in- 
deed he  fat  both,  could  each,  in  the  holy  fulfUment  of  the  duties  of 
their  diflering  sphsrasL  **cia  mi  mm  mo  inorf." 

L.S.M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  FLORIDA  COTTON  PLAN  AGAIN. 

A  eoimpondent  bat  addreMcd  u  the  foUowiag,  and  as  we  pnnniiad  to  open  our  pan* 
•o  dM  ducoMioa  of  the  •*  Florida  BdMow,"  we  Siaeitk.  Be  w91  eaeaae  at  for  oouttuiff 
tiiapartin  which  he  goes  into  an  exposition  of  what  that  scheme  is,  it  having  been  to 
fUly  Mt  forth  in  our  eleventh  and  twelfth  Tolnmea.  We  sJiall  olwaya  bt  happv  to  bear 
from  our  friend,  wlu-tlicr  we  agree  with  hirn  upon  all  points  or  not, 

"  Cao  any  of  the  otbez  plana  which  bare  been  aaggeated,  do  for  os  that  which  the  plaa 
of  die  report  propoeaa  to  aeeompHsh ;  and  cao  that  plan  be  conducted  witboat  aach  fail* 
nresai  are  incidrnt  to  stock  companies  ?  Tlifre  are  vnrions  plans  offered,  among  which  we 
find  that  of  raising  1»'»»  cotton,  of  not  offerinfi;  more  in  any  one  season  than  a  giren  nim- 
bcr  of  b.il"-.'*,  by  making  it  an  honorable  obligation  not  to  sell  for  less  than  a  6xed  prict. 
Anjr  of  those  plana  would  remedy  the  eril  complained  of,  if  they  could  be  made  to  wcol^ 
but  in  an  of  them  concert  is  necesAary  to  a  ereat  extent,  and  will  reouire  frequent  renew* 
aU;  then  the  death  of  the  partiea  would  make  annunl  ditBculties.  The  plan  which  haa 
attracted  the  moat  attention,  is  direct  exportutiuii,  witli  tlic  riew  of  multiplying  new  mar- 
ket* ;  this  is  important,  it  will  proviile  us  with  furfi-n  p.iods.  without  niiti.-cfi^ary  ex- 
penaca  being  added  ;  and  by  making  aereral  rival  depou  for  cotton,  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  surplus  would  be  known  with  more  accuracy,  wnich  wou)d  have  the  tendency  to  ee- 
tabltah  the  price  of  cotton  according  to  supply  nnd  demand.  Markets  may  be  ranltiplicd 
to  consume  double  the  cotton  we  can  rni»e,  or.  if  yon  please,  we  may  establish  mills  here 
at  hfji/if,  to  n)aniir,ictiirc  tlie  entire  i»v(rrii,'e  crop,  yet  this  would  not  remedy  the  erila  of 
irregular  pnxluctiuu  -,  because  copital  will  not  be  contioned  in  the  manoiacturing  businew 
to  a  gnater  extent  than  a  regular  supply  of  cotton  woukl  jostify.  and  ft  cOBBot  be  uaod 
SBtil  manafactored  ;  hence,  when  wc  make  a  heary  crop,  whirh  happens  ouce  in  tbreo 
or  four  years,  a  snrplas  i»  thrown  on  the  market,  and  prir*  s  must  go  down,  and  stay  so, 
Tintil  the  nury  Ins  i**  worked  uj)  liv  tlif  addition  of  mills,  or  it  is  rcdac»  il  l>y  a  shcrt  <  rop  ; 
this  has  ever  been  the  case,  and  must  continue  to  be,  unless  some  method  is  adopted  by 
whirh  it  can  be  withheld  from  the  market.  And  it  ia  here  we  call  to  our  aid  the  Planters' 
AaMM:iatkni,  which  we  believe  will^fumish  the  remedy,  but  can  it  continue  todotowithott 
•  frihire  T  Sappoae  the  charter  waa  to  forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeitore,  Hho  CNttiaB 
«r  date,  likoivfao  apMnlttte  ia  to  alodttthol  it  alMNiU  M 
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•ad  that,  ttfter  bring  offered  to  the  auociation  for  purchiae,  tin  field  of  operation  h« 
•pecified,  aod  strictly  confined  within  its  Hmits.  I  uk,  wlwra  it  ^  ekmce  of  failaiT  v.-ith 
9uk  Mttrictioiwt  If  they  made  oodiing^  no  Iom  would  oeev OMpt intereati  and  tlwfe 
wodtd  be  nMire  ^tmn  teaKsed  la  •  pamaimitty  fair  prio*  far  eottoa,  and  dM  eidiiB«ad 

value  of  property  ;  but  I  iliink  it  has  brpii  i  liarly  ahown,  that  the  asiocintinn  conldrralire 
a  handsome  profit  to  themselves,  itave  miiliou*  from  the  aggregate  fxpciises  on  cottun,  aud 
add  mach  tv  the  ptantera'  income.  Does  the  Soatb,  as  a  aection,  neivi  such  nn  a^sLx-iaiioii 

fi1^Aau^t•Sumaam  esttpi^  for  the  poTpoMof  shoWinff  ftttk  ber  weahh  and  impanam 
a  eoiuiUMtiial,  nsmftetancg,  ana  >utieal  seose  Y  If  we  wcsarfnw  dia  alatistles,  ihow» 
ing  the  propcrtj'  nf  the  dtntcs,  view  nur  -o  nport  tnwns,  and  our  rc»onrce«  for  inanufur- 
toring  pnrpoaes.'tbe  condusion  would  be  tliat  she  did.  Her  respect  abroad,  and  useful- 
••M  at  home,  require  aa  eabodiment  of  her  sctiTe  capilaL  In  proof  of  thi/i,  »ee  the 
vaasslagn  nf  her  cities,  the  waste  lands  in  the  interioTi  her  oooparative^  small  popals- 
tioa  ropiiily  dimiwhlinf,  tad  wMi  it  political  imp««tiiiee^  nmfkelnva  n  •  ststte  of  in* 
fancy,  and  commerrially  unknown  beyond  hor  limits.  And  diis,  too,  in  the  t'icf  of  the 
fact,  that  tlic  ,Soutli«  rn  state's  ov/n  more  pr'>porty  per  head,  at  cash  valuation,  than  any 
other  peopl<*.  They  make,  almost  exclnnively  for  commerce,  an  article  (cottont  which  is 
indHpeossble  to  the  ooniort  of  enlightened  natisnsi  and  foms  the  baias  of  their  com- 
meree ;  an  artide  widi  which  no  other  ia  eomparable  hi  power,  most  ediefs  oessing  ta 
ex'Tt  indii'mc  when  in  the  handft  of  those  U)nt  want  them;  hut  our  Southern  staple 
furnisiii  s  support  to  millions  employed  iu  making,  to  tliousandn  iu  managing'  it  into  the 
hands  of  mynuds  that  derive  a  support  from  manufacturing  it ;  the  exislenoe  ot  (heat 
Britain,  as  a  govemmeot»  hanfa  almost  on  it ;  and  after  it  is  manufactured*  a  reflex  power 
oommencea  equal  to  the  diiect,  and  rantinoes  to  exert  sn  influence  nntfl  dlslriboled  by 
the  retail  shopn,  ami  is  worn  out.  Let  the  South  embodv,  of  her  abundant  m«'fln?,  a  suffi- 
ciency, in  tbe  handn  of  an  afsocintion  of  her  own  people,  for  the  ^urfxm-  protecting 
field  labor  and  deTclopin;^  her  other  resource*,  and  maiie  manifest  to  our  own  and  foreign 
nations  the  importance  of  our  peculiar  inatitation,  politically  and  commercially.  It  wonid 
exert  an  inflaence  canal  to  twenty  sddUiomd  saenbers  in  Congreas,  and  teach  Grest 
Britain  that  the  well-being  of  tnucli  of  her  population  depends  on  our  bu«in' ■»«  of  plant- 
ing ;  thus  cononer  opposition  to  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  "  not  Ukc  Ctciar,  all 
MBiMd  with  tiloo4'' b«  bj  An  pMMfldliABnM  of  «o«m 

"A  COTTO.V  PL4STSA." 

2.- NEW  METHOD  OP  MANUTACTUaiNO  8U0A& 

We  find  in  Wilmcr  Smith's  European  Times  a  eonmranieation  from  a  correspondent 
at  Forto  Rico,  stating  that  Don  Juan  Kamos,  a  native  of  the  Uaod,  has  originated  and 

perfected  a  "  new  method  of  manufacturing  sucnr,  which  appears  calculated  to  produce 
the  must  materially  beneficial  change  in  the  quality  of  Muscovado  sugars  throughout  the 
world,  n5  it  possesses  the  extraoidbai^  merit  of  requiring  no  change  in  existing  apparatns^ 
mnd  involves  the  necessity  of  no  additional  outlay ;  while  it  is  so  simple  in  its  application  as 
tobeearfly  acquirrd,  and,  however  nnfavorable  tine  cirenmstaneesnnaer  which  it  is  adopted, 
ft  will  infallil'ly  Bccure  the  lont;  sou;'ht  for  desideratum  of  vastly  improving  tbe  quality  and 
grestly  augmenting  tbe  quantttv  of  eugar  produced,  as  contrasted  with  Uie  impertect  sys- 
tem now  universal^  practised.'^   Th«i  writer  says  : — 

"The  actual  agenqr  en^kycd  bgr  Mr.  Bnmoe  in  prodvdas  Ae  extraordmary  resnhn 
^leh  he  obtains,  is  of  course  a  seent;  bnt  the  grest  virtue  or  the  discovery  undoubtedly 
con«i5t9  in  the  apphcation  of  a  certain  ingredient,  probably  some  vegetable  extract,  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  hquor,  on  operation  which  it  certainly  performs  in  the  most  ctfectual 
manner,  separating  an  astonishing  amount  of  imparity  from  liquor  which  h.^x  opparently 
been  perfect^  deuiaed,  and  upon  which  die  taaiperod  lime,  preriooa^  applied,  hu  ceased 
to  exerrise  any  eflbet" 

Kvcrv  nnbhrity  has  been  given  to  the  rxprrimrnt!^  made  by  the  invent.ir  in  vnrioaa 
part*  of  this  island,  and  they  have  uniformly  resulted  in  the  most  triumphant  success,  and 
there  remains  no  longer  a  ckoibt  of  the  importance  of  the  ifiscorcn- ,  and  that  it  is  one  cal- 
cnlated,  from  its  eheapneaa  and  singular  effidenqr,  to  nqieraede  all  other  methods  hithoto 
employed  tntfae  manuftctore  of  raw  sugar. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  ndrlurc  the  foTlnwing  Rtateraent  nf  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment made  by  Mr.  Ramos,  on  the  estate  "  Perneverance,"  a  very  well-managed  property 
belonging  to  the  well-known  aeidiaillB,  Messrs.  Prstts  &  Co.,  of'Ponrc.  On  this  esute 
eeven^-nino  eoppers  of  liquor  were  gnmid*  and  tte  exact  nuinber  of  gallons  of  cane  juion 
were  aaeertdned,  which  produced,  nnderwiiat I  miat now  csJl  tiie  old  system^ 

27J  hhds.  Bucar,  weighing  net  30,258  lbs,  valued  at  $2,67  i  per  100  lbs......    $869  91 

15  pons,  molasses,  containing  3,080  gaUona,  vnlnad  at  10  cenu  pet  galloB...,     909  M 

Total  ,  .'..$1,077  91 

Under  exactly  the  same  cireumstanoM^  fina  the  iUM  oaM  piaaaii  uad  with  gMtft^y 
she  MUM)  quantity  of  cane  joieak  Mr.  Bwoaa  nradnee^  with  Ittt  tntkkt,      and  csutoaaL 
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34  bhds.  sugu,  net  weight  33,192  Um,  raloed  at  63,621  per  100  Bm  $1,803  81 

4  hhdi,  mow  aide  ftoan  the  mhuM^  wtiglring  aet  <^  Jbf^  whwitt  ta^l^ 

P«r  100  !!»■...••«,  ,.«.  148  03 

U  poM,  awhin^  — iteining  1,752  gailoas,  vabifld  at  10  eauti  per  g«lkn....     175  90 
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TUa  tdalf  wbioh  wm  wUaemd  hy  a  l«ig«  Banbflr  of  intellif^ent  ■ndinflttwitial  planten, 
■ad  th«  iMoIt  of  wUeh,     above  atated.  waa  atiaated  hw  judicial  dpcmneBia  ngoed  hj 

some  of  tlic  first  mercliiirus  of  Ponce,  exliihits  ti  tKilniui'  in  fuvor  nl*  Mr.  Kruno*  in  tbe 
advaiitoge  gained  in  quantity  and  qualUjr  cumbiued,  u4'  §44^,^2,  or  about  41  per  ceiit« 
Mr  lUaaaa  gmmmmlm  that  tte  tun  >n«ttin«tUMaa  ahall  aot  be  Im  ikmm  iweium  mr 
emu. 

Tbe  Dew  ayaten  baa  abee  eonttiraed  iafidi  woifc  on  die  **  Penwreraaee**  Satate,  where 

upwan'.s  of  100  hhda.  have  been  made  under  the  atipcrintendence  of  tlie  inaiingcr,  Mr. 
Kaiiios  having  left  immediately  after  the  trial  for  auotuer  part  of  the  island,  nfter  having 
sQ^iplitxl  the  necessary  instnictionB  and  a  requisite  quantity  of  the  ingredient  previouslj 
leterred ;  and  it  ia  •  aanple  of  theae  sugars  now  making  bjr  tbe  manager  that  rhave  tb» 
pleasure  to  trananit  to  yea. 

Mr.  HamrH  lias  taken  out  patents  in  this  inland  and  in  Cnba,  protecting  the  riphts  of  his 
inventicn,  and  Uiking  steps  also  to  securn  lus  privileges  in  such  other  countries  wlion' 
the  adojaion  of  his  system  would  be  obviously  advantageous.  He  has  already  entered 
into  ent^'aguaaeota  arub  a  lar^  number  of  individual*  and  with  aome  entire  (batrictain  this 
eoantry,  to  aeU  to  liiem  the  rights  the  nae  of  the  diaoovery  fi»  a  trifluig  ramimeiation  in 
ea.rli  r^-r,  \>y  wb'irh,  however,  he  aecwea  to  himaelf  a  ki|e  aiim,lba  eolleetivei 

rea<.hii)g  already  to  some  $300,000. 

This  I)'  w  >ystem,  V^hich  will  rapidly  come  into  general  adoption,  may  lead  to  the  :  

extraonlinary  cbaogea  now  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  one  inevitable  result  attendant  upon 
ita  success  would  aaam  ts  fa*  we  speedy  annihilation  of  beet  loofc  iqgar,  which  woold  evir 
dently  be  usable  to  ooopela  10 wiifaBtage  with  llnaomdo  aqgarvMaraneh  gnatl|y  in. 
proved  auspices. 

The  editor  of  the  T^mes baa xeeeived ft of  BOgBfa  mide  hi  Fncfto  Bioo  bjiS» 

new  process,  and  he  says:— 
"  Whether  with  regard  to  quafity,  color,  or  atMugth,  thb  sample  of  Ifaaeovado  aogar 

has  elicited  tlie  ndmiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  An  eminent  mrrrnntile  house,  to 
whom  the  fample  has  been  shown,  pnmoiniro  it  to  be  worth  39s.,  whil»t  a  «iimil:ir  quality 
III  i';ufactured  by  the  old  process,  is  sellitig  in  Liverpool  at  6d.,  so  that  while  the 

quantity  is  largely  inerMsed,  as  we  have  demonstratea,  the  ralae  uf  the  sugar  is  raised  to 
Be  extent  of  tan  aUllfaigB  per  ewt" 


3.— GUANO  FOR  SOUTHERN  FIELDS. 

The  United  State*  have  just  concluded  a  trea^  with  Peru,  in  which  no  provision  is 
■radelbrthefVevtalrfBg  ef  Gnano  on  her  eoaatiorialanda.  The  Britbh,  uMire  adnitf 
IneGiporaied  this  in  their  treaty.  To  diaetus  tlie  point,  however,  is  beyond  our  present 
purpose.  We  would  afanplj  diaenaa  the  anlj^ect  agricaJtnralliy  in  an  extract  £ram  the 
Alabama  Planter. 

By  a  judicious  syalem  of  K»tadott  oferopa  and  proper  shift,  after  grade,  dltchlnf  and 

horizontaling  your  rows,  with  the  application  of 'JO"  Ihs.  of  runno  per  ai  re,  sjin  nd  hmad- 
cast  for  »nmll  grain  crops,  and  about  250  lbs.  for  drill  or  hill  crops,  in  addition  tu  the  pay 
of  good  crops,  in  a  very  few  years  any  of  our  badly  mangled  land  may  be  restored  to 
ba  original  fenilitv.  Its  proper  application  ia  simple,  convenient  andexpediuous ;  and  the 
fnie  |Mih>aopiiv,  doubtless,  «jf  its  most  economical  use,  eonaiata  in  feeding  the  pUnc  di- 
rectly, rather  tnan  in  manuring  the  land. 

For  garden  vegetables,  ciilier  for  profit  or  fur  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  tljoin  to  perfec- 
tion, a  large  (luantity  of  guano  will  be  required  per  arre  ;  but  not,  however,  at  the  first 
dressing.  In  the  preparation  of  your  garden  beaa,  or  sqaarea,  put  on,  say  in  the  pronor' 
ttoaof  two  btmdrea  pounds  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  spane  and  plough  op  the  land  (jlor* 
oitghly  and dffp  ;  and  then  line  your  rows  and  sow  your  seed  in  driH?".  Your  jilants 
being  uj),  you  can  treat  them  just  as  you  would  a  ptg,  t\mtynn  intendetl  to  grow  to  a 
given  size  in  a  given  length  oi  \\mc— feed  and  water  every  day!  When  you  stir  the 
ground  about  the  planta*  whkh  should  be  done  frequently,  sprinkle  enough  of  finely  pul- 
verised guano  on  the  avribee  near  the  plants  to  dve  the  ground  a  yellowish  tinge,  then 
pandy  hoe  or  rako  it  into  the  s  'il.  In  addition  to  iniH.you  m^y,  every  evening,  or  as  often 
•a  yon  wish,  sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  ^uano,  from  a  watering-pot ;  make  the 
aolution  by  dissolving  six  to  eight  ounces  of  guano  m  three  galfama  of  water,  well  atirred 
npw  Tbe  only  danger  is  an  over  supply  at  a  time. 
I  have  used  guano,  compoouded  and  alone»  on  all  vatieiiea  of  field  crops,  and  I  am  satia* 
I  tbe  axperiMoe  of  aiqr  planter  ualng  it  wilt  veijr  aooo  teach  him— that  it  will  not 
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804  OBOAxmnos  of  ootkhi  rujmMMt  xfo. 

pty  to  ipPTid  time  in  compoundinir  paano  with  nny  other  article.  Lime,  aahes,  and  oil  wist 
Buboisnces,  are  a  positive  in  u rv.  islhcy  liberate  its  valuable  gaaes,  and  ita  ronipost  with 
dry  iub6taiic«a,«uch  at  wet  nn^  lijght  moald,  dec.,  augmout  ibe  labor  ofHpnlying  it  to  ibm 
land  withootm  oOl'i— pMlllMf  MBlBMMliail.  I  am  not  to  be  underatrvxl  hero  as  deprs- 
ciating  the  valae  of  lime,  aahea,  muck,  or  any  ofthia  claaa  of  valaable  fertilizers  ;  )iy  no 
mcnnw.  I  know  their  value  too  well  ;  bot  I  do  atate  empbaticaUyt  that  the  time  cdnstum- 
r  1  II  i>ro[^>;iring  nucIj  (  ;m  p  r  t,  ia  money  lo.it,  Hir  rt-asons  at  unce  obvious  and  plain.  As 
Stated  above,  two  hundred  pounds  of  ^asu  spread  brondcaat  upon  laod  per  acre,  and 
well  plow«d  iB|  tad  the  grain  then  towed,  either  wbeaL  oats  or  rye,  and  the  laod  bar- 
rowed  smoothly  and  [>rnp<?rly,  wtU  reward  tbe  pBliw4aktii§  of  the  iodostrunia  farmer  with 
a  luxuriant  ana  lar;:<' < mp.  Land  thoa  prepared  will  prodoee  a  heavy  crop  of  Indiaa 
corn  :ii.in.  tlioujli  1  ]  r  I  r  applying  it  to  com  after  the  plant  has  come  np,  after  the  fdUow- 
iog  aimple  and  expediiiuua  method  :  When  the  com  uaa  grown  to  three  or  four  blades, 
m  TOMd  tdcnblj  doM  with  a  scooter  pbrw,  which  ia  foltowed  by  abogr  with  a  borket 
oTgnanoawl  ateaapoon.  who  will  drop  a  spoonful  of  the  gaam  appaaiie  each  hill,  in 
the  scooter  furrow.  This  gives  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  guano  to  eodi  hill,  or  aboot 
two  !n;ndri'il  and  fifty  p'  in  Is  per  acre.  The  guano  thus  deposited  should  be  co- 
vered imniediatrly,  which  is  done  by  the  next  furrow  in  ploushing  out  the  row.  Pony 
to  fifty  boshola  unj  be  grown  in  tliii  Mnf  vpoe  very  ordinary  land. 

I  vae  gaano  io  my  coMoa  in  th«  mbm  tnqr,  «A«r  the  cotton  is  ap  and  ready  for  plongb* 
tof  dte  hrst  tiin»,  as  T  regvlate  my  aimd  of  cotton  at  the  timo  offNombig  b^  a  compass  or 
dibble,  ill  the  hills  on  the  bed,  at  exact  distancesof  twenty-four,  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
according  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  land.  There  is  aouiber  mode  of  using  gaano 
npun  ccHton  seed  that  poaaessea  much  meiii,  which  ia  tbia  ;  after  wetting  and  rubbing 
Mod  amil  leparaied,  which  they  do  TO17  iendil|j»  then  roll  them  hi  tky  pmhtrifed  guaoo 
•nd  plant  tfaon  iwnwdiatffly  :  a  pfoeott  nmiMMirably  auperior  tn  raliaf  ihn  mm  ia 
*      plnBier,liaMor  nalM^OMhmwbidirlMwctnrflabeMfieiaL 

^.^BOANIZATION  OF  COTTON  PLANTERS  r  Oil  OBTAINIZrO  8TATI8- 

TICS  OF  GUOVVJNtl  CliUP.>. 

A  Socieqr  has  beeu  lately  eaubliahed  in  Marengo  CoujQt]r»  Alabama,  which  abould  also 
nxiat  tn  eveiy  coonty  throughout  the  Cotton  Sutea.  Ils  objeeH  are  boat  explained  in  the 
lannase  of  one  of  its  Cocnmitteea.  The  societv  waa  oiganixed  as  follows: — Gen.  C. 
ATPoellniti,  President ;  CapL  C.  Rcmbert,  Dr.  L.  B.  Lane,  and  John  H. ♦Prince.  Esq., 

Vice-Presidents;  Thomas  .1.  Wolfe,  K^q.,  Secretary,  aud  William  Kinp,"K:i<j.,  Tres'^urer. 

A.  S.  Cade  and  Caleb  Williams,  meinbers  of  the  Exectuive  Committee  ;  Dr.  W.  S. 
Price  to  report  to  this  Society  the  sutistiea  of  the  cottott  eroD^  A.  P.  Calbouv  Eaq.,  ap> 
]ioinled  delegate  voder  the  constitution  toiepreaent  ttria  aocuqr  ui  Planters'  Comwtm- 
tion  in  the  aooilieTn  atates,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Harriaoo  his  ahemate.  Dr.  Sydney  Smith  wad 
Col.  R  r.  I)u  Boae  appointed,  with  the  secretary,  to  constitute  the  committee  on  pubUp 
cations  «(id  curreapondence.    The  eili.  yih,  lOth,  aud  11th  resolutions  are  important 

"8.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  regular  meeting  one  of  the  mamlnii  whose 
dmy  it  ahaU  be  10  report  in  writing  to  the  next  regnlar  needng  after  ancb  ^ipMtttiacitW 
the  rate  of  eofummpdoo  and  stocks  of  rotton  w  this  and  in  fbreign  eoootriea,  with 
■ny  other  informal!' Ill  he  may  think  p<Ttirvnt  to  the  subject, 

"9.  There  abail  b«  a  commiMee  ot  four  anpointed  fur  each  beat  in  tb«  county,  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  October,  whose  duty  it  snail  be  to  report  to  the  next  regular  meeting 
the  accurate  amount  of  ootton  that  ha*  been  gathered  in  their  leapectiTe  beats  on  the  fink 
of  January  preceding. 

«'  10  Tliere  i>h.ilt  he  a  committee  of  four  rippointcd  for  each  beat  in  the  c.iunty  at  the  re- 
gular meeting  in  January,  whose  duty  il  shall  be  to  report  with  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible to  the  regular  meemigin  October,  the  probable  amount  of  the  growhigcnpof  cottODy 
Itkewiae  the  crop  of  the  year jpreoedtng  m  their  reapective  beata. 

«*  It.  There  ahall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  meetbg  in  October,  a  delegate, 
(and  an  alternate  appointed. )  whose  duty  it  ahnll  be  to  attend  and  rcprr-'-T-t  this  Society 
in  auv  Plunters'  Couveniion  tliat  may  be  called  iu  any  of  the  Soutljcra  States,  iliaving 
aimitar  objects  with  this  society  )  and  make  a  report  of  all  that  he  may  learn  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  this  socieiv.  at  the  first  regular  meeting  thereafter :  the  neceseary  expendi- 
tore  to  be  paid  by  the  lYeesnrer,  and  bis  aceonnts  filed. 

"Your  Comnmtfc  believe  rhir  nv;  1;  of  the  Auddcn  dcrang-ement  in  the  price  ofCotx  on 
is  attributable  to  llie  tiirdiiies.s  with  which  the  amount  of  the  American  crop  is  ascertained, 
and  honce  during  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  seasfm,  it  is  in  the  power  of  nil  par- 
ties ioteteated  to  magoify  or  diminish  the  estimate  as  best  suits  their  interest  for  porcbasing 
firom  the  planter,  or  selling  any  stocks  they  may  have  on  hand. 

'*  And  in  th  "  abscncf  df  ittiy  ur^'anl/.eil  plan  by  w  hich  the  crop  can  be  known  until  the 
termia :ui<>n  of  liie  commercial  year  (which  is  the  Ibt  of  September)  one  year  after  ibo 
crop  is  m.ide.  Planters  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  tlie  re!  iv n 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  uncertainty  of  higher  or  lower  prices.  Finally,  in  this 
state  (if  confusion,  thev  look  to  the  newsoaper  statcmenta,  and  without  any  calcuiarion  or 
data  whatever  that  is  iirised  on  facts,  order  their  crops  to  be  sold.  In  a  abort  rime  they 
are  informed  that  they  ha«e  uken  less  or  got  more  than  their  cotton  was  worthy  according 
to  the  only  Una  rolOi  that  of  wipp^  md  demnnd. 
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New.J«r*e]r  .176TO91  984985  13023751 1  44255i«  63955  4«»«9  Il««73« 

Prantvlvuta  8038619          6294728          407i?76«99  147->tir>41  3503118  825S  S3S3X4 

I>«biwara  580862  375'i;*a  1888U031  51  ( "".'TS  I  AfM  TVl  19248 

lUrylwMl  2797905  !«3<W45  87nf<545  24<344:j  ■!56>^4           5644   8685© 

Diatrirt  of  Columbia.  16267  Ill  H7  1730460   40320  tri4  57  8l3 

▼irfinin  10361155  15:;>2176          216401441  702nT2  272403  -214,-0. . . .  317619 

Monk  CaroliM.^  <45«te77  ....15543010    67»91':66          3931532  148693  'i.vr.9....  '-".MTP© 

■wMh  CaWtoML..^... 4072651  12145049  e<24316*M  4I3C354  97171  374^3  IKJ214 

GMrgia.......  fi37«'479  16442900           95753445           58<M150  151331  5rj79    334223 

Tioruia^  ./^J4*)49  1236240  «323li'9  65*795  10848          5002   72878 

AkhUM.  4#35614           77irJ067           64333234  SlSaMS  ISOOOl  9MW6.....»n81 

MiiluiiyL  314^58  7U4G001  54738634  8MMr.....11H80  S45«T  M4at 

1— iriiM,  ^...umtts  ai;«oia......ia0i«»e.....ii8im8.  mu  44m  ioosts 

•VMM  mun  14454M.  HmfUB  nami  7941*  issm  »47S8 

ArkauM  781531  181M84  19389345  1801296          60197         41550  88151 

TeaneMce  5175173  13808848  97B51 313  536r,22< )  27(t636        75:«I3  S50458 

Keotack/  1 068270  10972478  1 54330-262  51  C9i  '37  31 5<h-2        656**9  847475 

Ohio  WM  493  8146000         35f-75-»K)3  127505t?5  4«:i397 . 

Michirm  19291 U)  24547W)  51872440  ?fc-9l37 1  5b.-.<ifi . 

lndii.ni  5046543  7746879  1363)-5  n3  6704444  314299. 

lllinoi»  .....5039545           6997867    96i:SfiW0  6405561  307653  H  .'>73  291671 

M  iMoon   292499 1  6767937           6:1057482  3tNi:.045          223593          4 1 51 18  22i<553 

Iowa.  824682  191 1382  16657567  II 7  J-<;y  S-.VW  754   457M 

WiMOuia  1045499  1931159           2ij52i'563  1641568  30179  15<;  64339 

Caliroraia.   J '. 6*324           383 1 57 1  387404 1  1 03433          21719  1  tiCMi  4280 

MimiMttfa  5<i35    23846  161948  15981  860  14   607 

Ongaa...  132857    299951  2849170  183423   8046  420  9437 

lllih..^.^.....  1SI33  aO.Sie  3I17W  M38B  8488  33S  4881 

  ....it4,no 


3433   544499 

70    99676 

•iSnO  »«4554 


iisosm. 


WorkiDg 
ox«a 


Ollxr  cattU 


Sb«cp 


V»la«>  '•f  live 


Wheal,  l««h#U 


MaiM  83893  125890           451577   54598           9705726           296239  102916 

Naw-HaaaiMlilM  J9037  1 14606           384756  63487  8^37 1  !«J  1  185658  183117 

▼emoDt  «......484»7  154<J25           919992          .  66278  12640248          5(15935  176207 

MaMaebuMtU  ..46611  83284  188651  81119  9647710  31311  4t'IO-.'l 

ElMid*  lalMd.  6189    9375   44296  19SU9  1532637  49   36409 

CMMcticHft.  40988  80226  174181  78478  7467490  41768  600893 

,118808  161406  3453941  1018898  7357048*.. ..13181498  4I48I8I 

..18870  8D49S  160488  990810. ....  10679891  1601 190  1889518 

.61587  569195  18B3S7  1040360        41 500053.... 19387R91  6806180 

...9T97  94166  97308  56361  1849281  482311  8068 

Ma  ry  1  a  ml  34 1 35  98505  177902           35  .r.»  11  7997634  449  4680    28601 4 

Di*irtc t  of  Col umbia  1 04  1 23  1 50  1  (i:i5  71 643  1 7370  5509 

Viffinin  89513    669137  1310004  1830743         3;«550659....11332616    458930 

North  CaroUoa  37309  434402  595219  1812813  17717647         2l:i<)lii2  2295*^ 

Souih  Caf(dtaH........a0S07          563935  i-:.:.:.!  1065503  15060015  liH.i  J77    43790 

Georiria  73286  690019   560435  2168617         25728116  IUp-  34  53750 

r  Ici  r  1 . !  n  5794  1 824 1 5    2331 1  2094X5  2880058  1  ( 1 27  1 1 52 

Alabana  66061  433263    371880  1904540  216901 12  2<)lnU  1T261 

MifMsalpBl  83485          436254    304929  1582734  19403062  13:9'mi  9608 

LfHibiMM...  54968  41 4798  II 0333    597301  Ill  52275  417  475 

•Texas.   636805    99098  Cp39  14  102668*0  4 1  Gc<9  3108 

.,34239  165320  91356          836727           66 17969  199639   8047 

..863SS  414051  811581  31 14111  39978016  1818S86  89163 

.88014  448763  1108181  8661163..... 88991387  8140888  419613 

 ..88881  Y48087  3848989  1884110.... .44I91T41....144B1351  485718 

■iehifu  55350  119411  746435  809847  8088134  4895889  105871 

ladiam  40991  889891  1199493  9963776  89478SS5        6914458    78798 

lillMk  76156           541809           894043  1 91 5910         94209258  94 1 4  575  83364 

MiMMri  11 1368           4456 15           756309  1 093043  1976685 1  '£>u,'.f^ti  44118 

Iowa  81893    69025  149960           323247           3689'275  ]5;in.V8l  19916 

WineoMin  49801  76293  134893  159276           48793H5  41><U31  81253 

Califoroia  4780   253599  17574   3776          33510-,8  17328   — 

MinneMkU  655    740   80   734    92859  1401  125 

Onnm^  8114  241-^  15389   30235  1876189         311943  106 

Utah  5966  3480  ..3969  Al4  546968  10n09  810 

 10069        317971  1314  ..14848a8......198918..  — 


it. . .  .I8888I80....8I881488. .  ..80818118. ..  .848888711.  ..188118188  1418818? 
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Stotci  aBd  TmltoHM 


ladiao  Coni. 
bQib«h  of 


Onto,  bath*la  of  Ric«  lb*    TobM«o.  Iba. 


Maino  17r»<H),';o.. 

Now-HaiDp»hlrB  , 

Vemont  8032016.. 

HaanchuMtu  S34540O.. 

Rhode  l»liin<l  539a02., 

Coniwcticuu  1935043. . 

Kew-York  17858400. 

New>)er«ey  8750704., 

Peiunylraoia.  19835314. 

DeUware  3145533., 

Harviand  11104631., 

Di^rict  ofCulumbia  65230.. 

Vii^iDia  33354319. 

North  CaroIioB  97941051. 

South  Caruhna   16371454.. 

Gcorria  30080099.. 

Florida  1»96«:9.. 

Alabwna.  38754048.. 

MiMtaippi  SM46553.. 

Lonidaua  I09K373.. 

•Twaa  8W6611.. 

Arkansaa  8803039.. 

TeuneMM  93378933. . 

Ktntvckjr  98675591., 

Obio   90078095., 

Michigan  5641430.. 

Indiana  93904363.. 

Illiiiom  57646084.. 

MiMourt  36009543.. 

Iowa  J6S6799., 

WiKontia  1988979 . 

California  122:10. 

Miune*ota  16725. 

Oreeon  9918. 

Utah  9899. 

Now-Mexico  365411. 


..2181037.. 
...973381.. 
..9307714.. 
..1165106.. 
...915233,, 
..1158738., 
.26553814. 
.3378063., 
.31538156., 
...604518. 
..9343151. 

 8134.. 

.10179045. 
..4053078. 
..9332155.. 
,.3830044.. 
...66586.. 
..896S697.. 
..1903288.. 
....88037., 
...178883.. 
...696183.. 
. .7703088.. 
..8301311.. 
.13473743. 
..3866096., 
..9695014., 
.10087941., 
..9843476., 
..1584345. 
..3414673. 


.30582. 
.65146. 
.10900. 
 5. 


■  • ■ • ■ 50  * • .  • 
.1383461'.!   —  '. 


.  —  ....1267634.. 

.  —   83189., 

.  —   310.. 

.  —   912651.. 

W     H  !!!21407497!! 

—   7800.. 

 17154.. .56805818.. 

...546.'W68... 11984786. 

150930613  74385.. 

.38950601  433924., 

..1075090   998614., 

..2311253  164990.. 

..2719856    49960... 

..4425349    26878. 

....87916    66897.. 

....63179  218(136.. 

...958854... 20148933.. 
 5688.... '^6501 196.. 

—  ...10454449. 

.     —   1345.. 

.     —  ....1044690. 

.     —   841394. 

 700... 17100884. 

..     —   1968. 

,.     —   1000. 


325. 
...70. 
.8467. 


Gii»*dOi- 

toa,  talaiof  Wool,Ibt. 

..    --  ...1361034.. 

..1106476.. 
..3410093.. 
...985136.. 
...igSfl-Q.. 
...497454.. 
.10071301.. 
...375396.. 
..4481570.. 
....57765.. 
...480226., 

 525.. 

..9880765., 
...970738. 
...487233.. 
...990019.. 
....23347., 
...657118. 
...950619.. 
...109697. 
...131374., 
...182509.. 
..1364378., 
..3397403. 
.10196371., 
..9043383. 
..3610387. 
..2150113., 
..1615860. 
...373808. 
...993063. 

 9380. 

  89. 

....39686. 

 9228. 

... .32901. 


r«Mu4  bUk  Pte.. 
Baa.ldi.  Umh^ 


...3947. 
..73849. 
.300901. 
.499091. 
..45131. 
.564429. 
.484293. 
.178737. 
..97596. 
..C5346. 
.194532. 
....758. 


.14 
..1, 


.205541.. 
-.70896.. 
.104890.. 
..43700.. 
...6346.. 
.19000.. 
.741636.. 
. .14174-. 
..55331.. 
-..4130.. 
..18816.. 
...7754.. 
.531581.. 
15848S8.. 
1036900.. 
1143011.. 
.135359.. 
.892701.. 
1079757.. 
.161733.. 
.179338.. 
.885738.. 
.369321.. 
.903574.. 
...60168.. 
..74954.. 
...35773.. 
..88814.. 
...45074.. 
....4775.. 
...90657., 


.3436040 


..10009...  .81145 
. . . 6566.  .  • .  .9ISB 

....980  43008 

..15688  3 


592141230. .  146533-J16.  .215312710.  .190739746.  .3468625.  .52518143.  .9219643-.65781751 


8utr«  and  TcrritartM 


8wm(  Tu., 
bu*li«U 


BarlfT, 


.     ,  ,   ^  rliard  rttt- 


Valw  of 


P^oc*.  IBotUr,  n«.  ClMaa.lka. 
Mkt.ada. 


Maioe   —   ...  151731...  104.S33. 

New-Hampklure   —   70356...,  C5265. 

Vermont   —   42147..  .208609. 

Mas»achu<<rtU   —    ...112385. ..106095. 

RhodeMaod   —    ....18875  1245. 

Counecticiit  80  19099..  .229297. 

New-York  5633. .3585059.. 3163955. 

N«  w-Jer»«y  908015         6492. , .  B78934 . 

PenDrylvauia  58179. . .  165584 . .  219:i(i92 . 

PelBware  65443    56  8tfI5. 

Wnrvlnud  908993   745  . .  103671 . 

Dislnci  of  Columbia  3497    75  .T78. 

Virifinia  1813671.... 25 137..  .214898. 

Norili  Cirolina  9095709  27:15....  16704. 

South  Carolina  4337469         4583    2S3. 

Georifia  0986438.... 11501  950. 

Florida  757396...   —   55. 

Alabama  5475804         3!».'58  348. 

Mi»M«i|)pl  4741795         229  1121. 

Louisiana  642845:{...    —   3. 

•T««ai  1323170         4776    59. 

Arkancas  7tt8M9  177  175. 

TenniMtee  2777716  2737.. -.19427. 

Keutucky  998184. --.95.143....  16097. 

Ohio  187991... 354358... 638064. 

Alicbi^ao  1 177. . .  .7iV249. . .  472917. 

ludiaua  9017 II.  ...45483...  149740. 

Illinoit  157433... 110795. ..184.'>04. 

MiMouri  333130  .  ..9631 ..  ..23690. 

Ii>«a  6843  95093    52516. 

Wi.coriMn  879. .  .309692. . .  .79878. 

California  1000         0912...    —  . 

Miuiieaota  900.....  1816.. 

Oregon    —   ...   —  ., 

Uiah  60  1709. 

New-Mexico   —   5. 


.515. 

.332'. 
100. 


.342865. 
, .248563. 
..315tJ45. 

.463995. 
...63994. 
..175118. 
.1761950. 
..6072C8. 
..723.189. 
...46574. 
..164(151. 
...14843 
..177i:i7. 
...31348. 
...35IC8. 
...92n6. 
,...IS$0. 
...15408. 
...50405. 
...22399. 
...12605. 
...40141. 
...52894. 
..106160. 
..095921. 
..133650, 
.324940. 
..446089. 
..912537. 
....8434. 
....4823. 
...r.70O. 

'.'...1271'. 

....8231." 


...724.. 
...344.. 
...659.. 
..40««., 
..1013.. 
..4269.. 
..9172.. 
..1811.. 
.35590.. 
...145.. 
..1431.. 
...863., 
..5408., 
.11058., 
..5880., 
...796., 
...-10  , 
...»0., 
...407., 

....99., 


..-.35. 
....92. 
-.8093. 
.48207. 
..1654. 
.14055. 
..2997. 
.10563. 
...420. 
...113. 
.98(i55. 


.2363. 


.122387.. 

..56810.. 

..18353.. 

.600020.. 

..98308.. 

.196874.. 

.013047.. 

.475849.. 

.688714.. 

..18714.. 

.800669.. 

..67999.. 

.183047.. 

..30409.. 

.47886.. 

..76500.. 

...8721.. 

..84691.. 

.40930.. 

.148380.. 

-.18294.. 

-.17150.. 

-.97183.- 

.203130.. 

.314304.. 

..14738.. 

..79864.. 

.137494.. 

•  ■  99454*  • 

...9848.. 

..32143.. 

-.79875.. 

....190 

..90941, 

..83888 

...6670 


.. 984381 1....94344S4 
..6077056.... 3198901 
.1 1871491. ...flmOOM 
.. 8071370... .700ei« 

...095670  SIOHf 

.. 6498119.... 93639rrr 
.79700004... 411741413 

..0487910   365750 

.39878418.... 8305034 

..1099308  Vm  t 

..3806160....  * 
....14978.... 
.11080390.... 

..4140900  iOM 

..9081890  OMO 

..4640959  mm 

...371498  18019 

..4006811  31418 

..4340834   2II9I 

...883000  1957 

..9390950  01610 

..1894839. 
.. 8139989... .ai 
..9677868.. 
.34449379.. 
..7065878.... 101 14 
.19781535... 
.19996543... 
..7792499. 
. .2171188. 
-.3633750. 

 705........] 

 1100. 

...811461- 
....83300. 

 Ill  9848 


3885981 1  ..9167813.  .8055045.  .77208^.  .821249.  .5870130. -318948915-.1O95339B0 


*  Tha  Cooatj  oi  Laraca  ia  Ihia  fM*  if  not  tacladad  In  Ukii  afigragala. 
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ITOTittotiM 


Maine  755889. 

Naar-HaBpoliir*  596854. 

Vermat  ,  880069. 

■■■■■t>«»em  651807. 

Modeklaad  74818. 

Connecticut.........  ......519131 . 

fSew-York   3728797.. 

Ne«  J«^,.rv  4»ttS0.. 

Peaaayivauia  184)970. . 

Delaware   30159.. 

MarylMid   157950.. 

Dittrict  of  Columbia  3279., 

VIririo**  3M<»8.. 

North  Caroliiia  145002. . 

Soatb  Caroliaa  30925.. 

0«>njia  fS449.. 

flortda   3510. 

ilalla«<  .12085.. 

lliaii.>Mppi  125(15. 

LooMiaaa  25752., 

•Texan   ht79. 

Arkaaaae  3977.. 

 74(*»2.. 

ky  II3055.. 

 443112.. 

■Jefclfmi  44M934.. 

laduiia  4<  13230.. 

tiiiDoi»  6<II952.. 

HiMOwi ••••«••••••.•«..  ••.«.. . .  11Aj43 

I«wa   89055. 

Wivconaio  375002. 

Califoraia   2038 

MiMMSet*  3019  . 

Onuon    373 . 

 4*15. 

Ncw-Maxico   — 


...1328. 

..13841. 

..88222., 

..98880.. 

.125<l30., 


Cl0T«r  teed,  ^}V9j^  H<v|». 

....9097          9214    40130. 

 839          8071.... 257174. 

... .700... .14990.. ..25h5I8. 
1003  50e5..,.121.'i95. 

..roe  .277. 

•  •  1 0O(^  • 
.0O4U3... 2530099. 

.03051  aiss. 

.53913    22088. 

.3525  1403    348. 

15217          2501  1870., 

 3...    —   15., 

29727....  23428  11508.. 

...'470  1275   9248.. 

..370    30    20.. 

..132           428  201.. 

.547.. *.'.*.'.' .'278.'. 

.533  473. 

97  125., 

."l57.'! 
.1032.. 
.^3»4.. 
f'.ITSl . . 

..I09S9  97N5  \<m3.. 


FU..O-.  'SSr 


.283.".' 
.83".! 
..90!! 


....17081... 

..560 

..189 

..939 

•  ■  •  •  ■  a  •  vv  ■  •  • 

....17938... 

 3          940577...  57903 

.  —   182905...  10525 

-.2006         52*«079... 41050 

...570  11050  858 

.  —   35880.. ..2440 


....138. 

• ■ • . •^4 . 

4 

 10...    —  . 

•  • • . .^0. .....  430. 

...5090    9118. 

..  3530... 21451. 
.102107.... 37310. 


.7...  — 


...51  9994  50...  52318 

....3  593790...  381 98 

........ 333 ...... ^5 

• • .73. ..... .5387. • ■ • .8SS 

   50__   

7o!I!III!j84r.'.....67 
 885  98 


..1^329. 
3427... 
015 
342 
483.. 


.11951.. 
.14.380.. 

4337. 

2090. 
..  342  . 
..  483.. 


.92798. 
...3.^51. 
.  3130. 
.  H243. 
.  15i)30. 


—   15   12291  331 

-.3913.... 1183          307807... 18905 

.40938. . .14758.. ..7793123. .  75579 

...140          50          440937. 188880 

...180           37    0994. ...1421 

...341. ...1071  584409...  38888 

...142  141  100(t03...107M 

.17207.... 5351  52(MNI8  .  .13041 

—  ..    —   02553  ..1959 

...300  9  06393  ..1191 


4. 
2 


22. 


..8. 
50 


.010. 
.&S0. 


13839141 .. .407983. . .413154. . .3487514. . .83588. . .25380.. . 13391415. .502810 


mi  TnrilotiM 


SilkC 


lU.  of 


■■io*    252    93542. 

Newilaaip*bire  4191  13M8e3. 

VerMol  908    5980955. 

ekaaetU  7    795525 

iLilanil    —    28 

lieut   398    50790. 

Hew.Torlc  1774 ....  10357484 

lfew.J«>rM3r  33  5197 

Penn.ylvaBla   185    9320535. 

Delawar*   .i   —    — 

MaryUnd  89. 

Dutrict  of  Colombia.   — 

Vkfiola  

IfWtli  CaroliiM. 
Soatb  Carolina 
GcoTfia... 
Plorida  


hhd:  of 
loOu  Iba 


falloM 


BMnrax  It 
fUm»y,  tk* 


.47740. 


•  •  ^W*  •  •  •  •  •  • 


.517  1227005 

229    271)32. 

123    200. 

.813   50. 

...«   —  . 


.MS. 


LoaUiasa. 

•T*xa« 

Arkaaaaa. 


95». 


■iebifan 


l*v«. 


..1«7.... 

...IB.... 
...99.... 

..38  9330.. 

1923  153557. 

1301   437345., 

.1552  ...4568909. 
..  .8    3438987. 

.987    3931043.. 

..47    9489(>4.. 

..IM  178750.. 

..948    78407.. 

—   610970.. 


MisMMrta.    — 

Olfon .  .  — 

Mew-Blaxico.  »«<••»...'. ~ 


VahwofHMM-     ViUq*  of 
8iad«  ManB&e-  >DiiMl> 
tam  lUuicht'vd 

—   3107  189018           513599  1040773 

—   9811  117140           393455  1533873 

—   5997           249432           278331  1871488 

—   4893    50508           205333    2500924 

—   4    0347    20495    667486 

—   865    93304          192252    3909906 

—   58539  1750100        12NI3.33  13573983 

—   954  150094   1127S1  2038559 

—    50053           838.Miy  749132    8319848 

—   50  41248   3H121  373865 

—   1430    74803  111821  1954800 

—    —   550   2(»75   9038 

—   40322           880707.  ..  2l.yi3l2   75<t3IMi6 

—   7M  512289          2086522    5707800 

..  071  15004           210281  909595  1302037 

.1044        210150           732514        1838988    0339769 

..9759.  ...352893   18971   75589    514685 

...8248           8342S  897(»21   1934190    4823485 

...388  18318           397400  1104080    3030583 

390001  ..10t»31 177  96701          139232   1458990 

..7351  441038  S80533           255719   1100039 

—   18  192338          63«217  1102913 

.  348    799S  1038573         3137710    0401705 

.  384  40047  1150939    .    24508.38    0409318 

...197           308308   804275    ..  1712HJO   7439243 

—    19823           350233           3-l(W7  1328327 

—   180325           935339  ..    1031039.    ..  O.'i07935 

—    .  8354  660444  11 559(»2  I'.CSSW 

—   5638  1327812  ...  1003010   3:M'.»517 

—   3102  321711          221292   M.'1104 

—   9874  131005    43021    920178 

—  ....    —    —    —    7000   1(KH73 

.9950....    —    —   80   —    2840 

—  ....    —   94   —    —   104530 

—  ....   M  10    1399    07985 

—  ....    —   4986  2  0033    83199 


14703  . .  33980457 . . . .947778. . . . 12821574 ....  14850627 . . . .27478931 


ll(M75O90 


*Tb«  CtMutjrofLairaraiB  tltiatUl*  knot  iaeliMl*)!  in  thk  Bf^rafBt*. 
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OOHM£aCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COmiBBCB  OF  THE  UHITBD  8TATS8. 

I     Strnttment  eak&iting  thenalue  of  dutiable  merehandi$e  rt-exforiti  ofiiHMllft 

from  1821  /ol851,  inclusive,  and  showing,  aUo^  the  VOlUM  T^^XpOfUd 
war€kou$C9,  und^the  act  of  Augu»t  6,  1846. 

Datikblc  taIm  of 


un. 


18M, 

isas, 

1816 


DaUstiU  Tklo*  of 
mvrchanilii* 

  $10,537,731 

  11,101,30 

'  1..  19,846,873 

**   17,21?2,075 

  22,704,803 

 „  19,404.504 

1897.'."!!'   13v617,986 

1828   13,167,339 

lH->0    11.4t?7.401 

leaoll   12,067.162 

1831    12,434,483 

1832'.   18,446,857 

1833   12,411,969 

1834   10.879,520 

1835   7.743,655 

18M   •  9.tJ32.f^67 

1837   9,406,043 

1838   4,466,384 

1839   5,007,698 

1R40    5,80r.,f»09 


ValM 


1841...   4,228,181.. 

1842   4,884,454.. 

1843   3,456,578. 


1844  

1H15  

1816  

1847*..«2,333,537 
1847t..  9,090,380 


1{^48. 
1849. 
1850. 


3,962,508.. 
5,171,731.. 


4,353,907.. 
6,576,499. . 
6,625,276. . 
7,376,361. 


$651,170 
2.869,941 
3.692.363 
5,261.391 


1851   8,851.967..  5,666.70$ 

Total  in  31  years,  309,644,498  18,141,471 


Average  per  annum  9,988,532 

*  SmNImm] 
t7aoMhato. 


3,628,94 


tt  importtdf  re-ezporUdt 
1821  to  1861,  farfwiipf,  miaito  Ike 


%.Sfaicment  fxJWWfin^  the  value  of  foreign  merekandtte  immnitd, 
and  amtumed  mmuaUp,  ft9m  1821  to  1861,  imMn,  m4  «lto  I 

^  rndt^i^^oMimplieth  per  eapitm,imHmg  the  tame  ftrM. 


V»li: 


of  foreign  Mwttundl— 

■*  - 


30.««  1691.. 


$  noBtibitoJaiMSO, 
YiwloloM30..... 


1893.. 

1621.. 
1825.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1829'.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1839.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843.. 
.1844 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
18»1.. 


$69,585,724 
83i941,541.. 
77,579,967.. 
80,549.007.. 

96,340,075.. 
84,974,477.. 
79,484,066.. 
88,509,891.. 

74,492,527.. 
70,876,920.. 
103.191,124.. 
101,039,366.. 
108,118,311.. 
126,521,332.. 
1 49,1*95,742. - 
i-;»,y80,035.. 
140,969,817.. 
113,717,404.. 
lC2,f>f)2,139-- 
107, in, .".19.. 
127.946,177.. 
100,162,087.. 
•4,759.79$.. 
in^,.nr..035.. 

117,-.;54,.164.. 
121,691,7;<7.. 
146,545,638.. 
154.996,998. . 
147,8.'i7.439.. 
178,138,318.. 
$93,419,00$.. 


$21,302,1*-. 
9^366,208. 
97,843.699. 
25^337,157. 
32,590,64:1. 
24,539.612. 
93,403,136. 
91.895,017. 
16.n.'>8.478. 
14,387,479. 
20,033, 5'..'6. 
34,039,473. 
19,899,795. 
23,312,811. 
20,.'>04.19.'".. 
2l,7-lf;,3«",0. 
81,854,963. 
19,45%795. 
17,494,525. 
18,190,312. 
15.499,081. 
11,731.538. 
$,5S$,697. 
11,4$4,867. 
15,346,830. 
11,346,6  •J3. 
8,011,158. 

$1,1S^1S- 

13,088.865. 

14,951,808. 
$1,74MN. 


$41,283,236. 
.  60,955,339. 
.  60.$35,645. 

.  5.5.211.850 
.  63,749,432 
.  €0,434,865 
.  56,080,938. 
.  66,914,807 
.  57,834,049, 
.  .56,4^9,441, 
,  83,157,598 
.  76,969,793. 
.  88.995,976. 
.  103.208.521 
.  129.391,247 

.  l6^',v;:i;^,675 

.  119,134,255 
.  1$1,964,609. 
.  144,597,607 

.  88,951,207. 
.  112,447,096 
.  88,440,549. 
.  68,301,103. 
.  96,950,168 
.  101,907.734 
.  110.31."),174 
,  138,534,400. 
,  133,866.613 
.  134,768,574 
.  163,186,510 
,$01,$79.71$, 


.  9,960,974. 
.10,363,757. 
.10,606,540. 

.10,999.323. 
.,  11,252.106. 
..11,574.8'<9. 

.11,897,672. 
,.19,990.455. 

.12.543,938. 

.12.866,020. 
..13,2f 6.364, 
.13,70<i.707. 
,.14,127,050. 

.14,547,393. 

.14.967.736. 

.1. '■.,388,079. 
,.15,808,422. 

.16,228,765. 
..16.649,108. 

.17,069,453. 

.17,612,507. 

.18,155.561. 

.18,698.615. 

.19,241,670. 

.19,784.725. 

.20,327,780. 

.20,870.835. 
..21,413,890. 

.21.956.945. 
..23.246,301. 


$4 

.  5 
.  4 
.  5 

.  5 
.  5 


4 
5 
4 
4 

6  25 
3  61 


14 
92 
71 
05 
66 
22 
71 
47 
61 
39 


25 
09 
64 


.10  93 


7 
6 


53 
S3 
8  68 
5  91 
38 
87 
11 
03 
IS 

5  42 

6  60 
6  35 

6  13 

7  $1 
$$1 


6 
4 

3 
5 
5 
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3. — Statement  ex\ibiting  the  total  value  of  imports,  and  the  imports  eontumed  in  the 
United  Slatett  exclusive  of  specie,  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  1821  to  1851  ; 
skoKing,  also,  the  value  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  exports,  exclusive  of  speciCf 
and  the  tonnage  employed  during  the  same  periods. 

ToUHnporU^  IntwrU  eooaain-  D(Hs*i(i«  ptMiaCa 

iaclndinr  M,  «tc>nair*  of  wrpartMf,«ijlv. 

TTmS'  •pe<U,«<:.  iipacM.  aiv*  of  ipMi*. 

1821  •Ct',.").-:.,:  ..M  843,t;9t],405  $43,671 ,894 

1822   83,241.541   6^,307,425   49,874,079 

1883   77,579,262    51,308,936   47,155,408 

1894   80,549.007    53,846,567    50,649,500 

1825   96,340,075   66,395,722   66,944,745 

1826   84,974,477   57,652,577   52,499,855 

1827    79,484,068   54,901,10R   57,878,117 

1828    88,509,824   66,975,475   49,976,632 

1829   74,492,527   54,741,571   55,087,307 

1830   70,876,920   49,575.099   58.524,878 

1831  103,191,124   82,t*08,110   59,218,583 

1833  101,029,266    75,327.688    61,726,529 

1833  108.118.311   83,470,067   69,950,856 

1834  126,521,332    86  973.147    80,623,662 

1835  149,895,742   122,007,974   100,459  481 

1836  189,91*0,035   158,811.392  ,   106,570,942 

1837  140,989.217   113,310.571   94,280,895 

1838  113,717,404    86.552,598    95,560.880 

1839  162,092.132   145.870.816   101,625,533 

1840  107,141.519   86,250.335   111,660,561 

1841  127,946,177   114,776,309   103,636,236 

1849  100,162,087    87.996,318    91,799,242 

1843*   64,753,799   37.294.129   77.686,354 

1844  108,435,035   96.390,548   99,5.31,774 

1845  117.254.564   105.599.541   98.455,330 

1846  121,691,797   110,048.859   101.718,04? 

1847  146.545,638   116,257.595   150.574,844 

1848  154,998.928   140,651,902   130,203.709^ 

1849  147.857,439   132,565,108   131,710,081 

1850  178,13H,318   164.032.033   134,900,233 

1831  223,419,005    207,618,003   178,620,138 

Fortiini  merchan-  Total  •nort^ 

diM  aiportad,  ti.  liieliMiO( 
TmlT.  -I  choH*  ofvpacia.  ■p»ri«,&e.  TonoAf*. 

1891  $10,824,429  864,974,382   1.29-'.958 

1899   11,504,270   72.160,281   1,324.699 

1993   21,172,435   74,699.030   1,336.566 

1894   18,322,605   75,986,657   1,389.103 

1825    23,793,588    99.535,388   1,423.115 

1898   20,440,934   77,595,322   1,534,191 

1887   16,431,830   82,324,827   1.620.608 

1898   14,044,608   72.264.68tl   1,741.392 

1889   12,347,344   72,358,671   1,260,798 

1830   13,145,857   73,849.508   1,191.776 

1931   13,077,069   81,310.583   1.267.847 

1839   19,794,074   87,176,943   1.439,450 

1833   17,577,876   90,140,433   1,606,151 

1834   21.636,553  104,336,973   1,758,907 

1835   14.756,321   121.693,577   1,824,940 

1836   17,767.762   128,663,040   1,892.103 

1837   17,162.232   117,419,376   1.896.686 

1838   9.417,690   108.486,616   1,995,640 

1839   10.626,140  121,028.416   2,096,.3f0 

1840   12,008.371  132,085,946   2,180.764 

1841                                       8,181.235                       121,851,803   2,130,744 

1842                                     8.078,753                      104,691,534   2.092.391 

1843*                                   5.139.335                       84.346,480   2,158,603 

1844                                     6,214,0.58                     111,200,046   2.280,095 

1945                                     7..584,781                      114,646.606   2,417,002 

1846                                     7,8«;5,206                      118,488,516   2..562.085 

1847                                     6,106.754                     158,648,622   2.839,046 

1848                                     7,986,802                     154.032,131   3.154.04? 

1849                                     8,641.091                      145,755.820   3,334,015 

1850                                     9.47.5,493                      151.898,720   3,.535,454 

1851                                    10,347,121  218,433,011   3,772,439 

*  9  monthf  eDdiog  June  30. 


900  m  fBAin  a  i.nomiiL 

4.— THE  TRADE  IN  LEECHES. 
Our  reailers  who  haye  had  their  blood  drawn  by  these  slimy  inoafitcny(iuul  who  hm  nott) 
will  need  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  the  foUowiiig  iluteh  tiln&  from  iIm  BonpaUi 
Com^^oDdeDoe  of  tfaa  K«w-Taik  Timet.  A*  dtan  an  had  dnilw  aad  wttitAtA»p 
MoofdiBf  to  Shakspearc.  bo  then  an  land  laachn  and  watar  laaahei^ ate, bt  m fctT* 
aot  time  tp  Unw  the  panllal  ncnr. 

CoiTSTAMTiKorLS,  Tuudajf,  June  15,  lt<52. 

In  the  |>r«wiit  itunitioaof  fwlHieal  HTe  at  diia  etpitd,  I  can  find  thne  to  speak  ntler 

cnjii.  iii-ly  i  f  ;in  ardcfe  of  commerce,  of  preatrr  importaace  than  is  n^nally  soppo^i  rl,  and  of 
wbu  h  Tiirki  v  probably  produces  more  tlian  any  other  coontry.  I  relVr  lo  ihc  Ln  i  h,  which 
jostitied  its  cfuim  on  my  attention,  as  hnviDg  been  so  often  used  by  former  wriit  rs  in  ihc 
J&aati  to  aymUdixe  those  oapackma  harpies,  the  provincial  Pashas,  wbo»  after  bannc 
loctol  thev  own  fill  of  trMtnraa  from  the  people,  were  obliged  to  diworge  at  the  capiiaf, 
for  [hr  ntirne  rentton  tlint  iln-  Ici-rli  i<  nMign!  to  (ii.igorge  by  the  apoUWCaiyy  that  he  mi(J 
iLc  nximT  be  able  to  repeat  the  operntiou  ot  drawing  blood. 

It  is  not  more  than  from  for^  to  fifty  years  that  leeches  have  been  in  extentivt  use  for 
the  abatraction  of  blood  from  ue  homaii  body,  and  for  many  years  the  supply  from  the 
ponda  of  each  eonatiy  waa  talBeiavt  iiir  dte  waata  of  the  pmnihtion.  Bat  as  the  «*e  ef 
till  III  in<  ri':i«(  d,  supcrsedinp  so  often  the  Inncrt  and  cupping,  the  leech  traders  turned  iheir 
atieutiuu  lo  procuring  tliem  from  foreign  cuuiurit  s.  Tweniy-fivc  years  since,  all  who  could 
aflbrd  it  in  America,  used  the  '*  French  "  leec  h  in  prelVn-nt  c  to  the  Anu  rican  leech, 
bocaaae  it  woald  draw  twice  or  thrke  as  much  blood.  But  none  the  leaa  a  large  portion 
of  'the  leechea  exported  from  Fnaee  have  been  hnught  tUlher  from  ether  eeavMm  on 
the  Miditerranean. 

Li'»*i  ln-B  for  Western  Europe  and  America  are  now  obtained  from  Mtirocco.  Algiers, 
andTuitia — from  Hungary,  (which  sends  one  year  with  another  l  -'O.uiJl)  pounds  orU  erhes 
annually,)  from  Russia,  and  from .  Pcraia  even.  ▲  trader  broaght.  last  winter,  witboat 
hardly  any  loaa  by  the  periahia^  of  the  leecbaOi  fifteen  hundred  poonda  of  leechea  fmm  die 
hitter  country.  Tliey  froze  solid  aa  he  waa  paaaiaf  the  lofty  mountains,  near  Krzmom, 
hnt  thawed  into  life  again.  The  obstacle  in  bringing  leeches  from  (;real  dii.laneei»,  haa 
been,  that  they  were  so  liable  to  peril?)),  ami  needed  »o  much  l  are  and  atteniioD  on  the 
Toyage.  HowcTer  great  the  loaa,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  price,  tliere  aeeaia  no  limit 
to  the  price  that  the  aiek  an  wUliqf  to  pay  for  tbem.  Fifty  cenu  ia  ofWa  pdd  far  a  aingle 
leech  in  our  country  t'<wn<).  And  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  leec^MO  (hlOf  hi.  perimpOt 
from  Persia)  have  been  aolii  l'>r  from  three  to  five  doUiirs  apiece. 

The  demand  for  leccliLs  lias  also  reached  Turkey.  Both  for  domestic  and  foreign  ttaa^ 
the  demand  ia  enormuus.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a  greatportion  of  the  populatioa  ban 
had  the  eaunm  of  being  bled  at  leaat  once  in  the  tpriag.  Tde.baiber  of  tae  paMie  both 
performs  the  operation,  by  scarifying,  and  then  cupping  with  a  born,  out  <•>{  wJiieh  he 
exhausts  the  air  from  the  small  end  wiih  bis  nioutb,  uficr  the  larj^e  cud  has  been  applied 
to  the  scarified  part.  But  as  the  custimi  of  the  Kun)i;eans  c«it>»  more  and  more  reapeet 
with  the  inhabitanta,  and  they  ace  the  avidity  with  which  leechea  are  aoocht  f«v  to  oom* 
merce«  they  abo  begin  to  uae  them  liek  or  well  The  retail  price  ofleecbea,  ia  ceaaay 
towaa,  is  oae  cent  apiece  only. 

Hie  prodoet  of  the  leech  fi  shery  in  Turkey  is  at  present  annually  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  Oni*  reason  among  others,  for  this  result,  is  the  want  of  cultivation  , 
and  the  amount  of  undratnetl  lauds  in  consequence  on  a  soaraely  inhabited  country,  aad 
the  facilities  allowed  to  the  Europeans  who  (uUow  the  buntieaa  and  have  die  praarctioo 
of  the  local  authorities.  Tho  product  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  '.f^O.OOO 
pounds  annually,  worth  at  the  place  of  exporution  eight  dollars  a  pound,  or  e-i,440,000 
each  year.  I;i  a  rnnKtl  of  small  leeches  tiiere  are  iVom  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  leeches.  A  pound  of  large  leeches  contains  half  that  proportion.  There  are  pro* 
bably  ftom  50,i)  i>>,cii  d  to  60,OQO,000  of  leechea  annually  expiifled  from  Turkey.  Tbej  vrm 
ieot  chiefly  to  Trieste,  MarHeillen.  and  Liin<lon,  and  some  to  Americ  a  ilire.  t  The  price 
'Varies  greatly  at  the^e  ports,  nccording  to  the  supply.  The  prices  current  of  Marseilles  aa 
ngiil.irly  include  tlj.-  prlrt-  of  leeches,  aa  of  wheat  and  wooL 

The  Turki.^h  Government  baa  for  several  yeara  bad  the  habit  of  fsmiiog  the  leech 
fishery  to  individuals.  The  eolleottof  end  exporting  leeches  fur  the  whole  Bmpire  was 
farmed  for  the  last  four  year^  to  a  company  of  four  jixiividuals  for  the  small  stun  of 
•140,000.  But  the  company  has  not  been  succe.^sful  in  sustaniing  inviolate  the  monopdj 
pron;i.^e.|  tliem  by  the  Government.  Ten  years  since,  the  Ottoman  Gorcmmenl  engaged 
its  word  that  in  consideration  of  additional  duties  on  imoortation  and  eapenatkMt  all 
moiKipolies  except  tb<i»e  of  minee  aad  fisheries  should  be  aboKsbed :  but  it  has  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  leech  monopoly,  oa  the  ground  tliat  it  was  n  produrt  of  the  earth,  or  ws'er, 
or  both.  The  Legations,  however,  have  insisted  in  invor  of  the  njlit  of  all  to  collect  and 
export  Ueclies,  and  triumphed.  And  so  the  cym}>»ny  of  leechmen  had  obtained  iadamnHy 
from  the  Government  to  the  of  more  than  one-half  of  Uwir  contract* 
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Hm  bMt fialuiif  period  ia  in  tke  apciM.  The  (all  raootbs  are  ake  favonble.  Itii « 
«me  mhetltliy  parroit,  exposing  the  IcMeben  cootinually  t«  feren.  Tht^  tr*  oMged 
to  wndc  inTn  -Hp  wir-r,  t  rnr  it  a  itick  aaJ  stir  up  the  mud,  anil  then  they  seir  '  thf 

leeches  ns  ili>  v  jjul  ikeuucirea  la  motion,  or  attach  thenuelrea  to  their  iega.  A  ami 
*  oA^n  collects  t^a  or  twelTtdiiMB  is  ibrM  or ibulMaia.  tt»  Mowt  diaA ftway  io  B bag 

«OJ,ien»ied  m  his  neck. 

Leeches  uitsv  !  «  carrje/l  for  aliort  <Hst«ncM  with  enff'ty  in  bags :  for  lnnjj»»r  <H»?ancps, 
they  are  put  ip.!'i  vf^iA-N.  of  water,  whi' li  vh  frc-  jucntly  .  hancra.  T'l'  ^c  'I''":-,:'!  I'lra 
long  SM-roya^  aa  from  Ejinjfrna  lu  New- York,  are  put  into  shallow  tubs  tilled  with  wet 
•^jey  eaiW,  Mvanllmndired  in  one  tub.  The  tnb  cluscly  covered,  except  ao  npenure 
of  ten  inches  square,  which  ia  closed  with  a  piece  of  tin,  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  air. 
Svery  few  days  fresh  water  is  supplied  to  tbem,  and  if  the  owner  is  with  them,  he  goea 
orer  the  whole  masa  of  clay,  to  pick  out  the  dcnd  ont-s,  that  they  may  not  corrupt  the 
Tewaiiniifr.  The  Mi^iiterraneaa  steamboats  have  ahelvea  in  the  hold,  especially  oppro- 
fdtfcd  to  thic  trade. 

Each  cocoon  of  leecliet  eontaiiu  from  ten  to  fiAeen  yonng  ones,  and  when  the  <»eooo 
bursts,  the  young  ones  sustain  life  by  sucking  the  blood  of  their  mother;  and  this  trait  in 
the  natural  nistery  of  the  niiluial,  mny  lead  you  tv  rucur  tc  the  illustration  with  wlii«  h  T 
began  my  leuer,  and  to  find  new  analogies  between  the  relationa  of  gttT«rnorsaod  aul^ecia 
IbTarkev,  and  the  unvarying  instincu  of  tlio  leedi,  dttt  Ift  never  eetufied*  but  ikon  tbe 
beguui^g  ia  eiji^g, "  (irre,  give." 

&n-IIBW*TOBJt  CITT  BARKS. 

JLB9TRACT  of  the  muurUrltf  rrpn-fs  nf  fhf  teventeni  inrr.rjtryrtttsd  Bayikt  and  tfr^nff- 


/omr  Smuking  jLnto&mtious  m  the  CUf  of  Hew-ltork,  tkowing  thttr  eondHion  tm 
ik»  wfawf  if  jMe  9$,  iMBi 

ftUOdRCKS. 

Loans  and  di^cotints  except  to  directors  nnd  broker*....  $79,802,007 

fioana  aail  diKonnts  to  directors  ...........«•««••«••.■........•..  3,575^7 

All  otht-r  h  >  ii  M  r<  absolute  or  centipgvvtnf  dfaaeiara.  ,«f58,W 

AJl  sums  due  from  brokers**.. 5,443.646 

Bealeatato   %,708^72 

Boeda  and  mortgages   242,361 

Stocks  5,191,745 

Promissory  notes  other  than fiwloaM  an4  dtaOOQIlta •••••••>•••■••■«•«■■•••  11,636 

Loss  and  expense acootmt.. .•...••••••••«•••••••••••••■■•..  391,1S(3 

OverdmAa  #1,721  40,88^ 

epeeie   19,152,04« 

<Mlkema  „  

BUls  of  solveotbanl  -   n  1,  n  1  ,   1,42:),412 

Doe  from  solvetkt  banks  on  demand.....*....... ...... .....••....••«•••.•  4,347,711 

Dae  from  aoapeadadbankaondeaMind*.   l^,r>75 

Add  &r  onnfiiL.  ........... ......  .........  ......  ...........  16S 


Tacal....^  •llMS^aOl 

t4ABII.tTlB«. 

Capita!  _   $35,598,250 

Protiss^   6,107,4fl 

Kotes  in  circulation  not  re^Atered..... .■■•.•....■.•.•••..«•*••>.•.>. -..  '~'70,l-24 

Kegiatered  notes  in  ctrculation. »••■•.•••.••.•*.«••••. *■>>•*>»••••••>•  7,^8,103 

Dae  Treasorer  of  the  atam  of  ITew^Tork.   305,347 

Doe  demwitort  on  demand   50,110.14$ 

Doe  inoiridnak  and  corporations  other  than  banks  and  depositors..   *290,064 

Due  haitks  on  demand......  18.160.081 

Due  banks  an  credit   1.429,684 

Doe  to  otli«%  net  beMod  In  either  of  tbo  above  heada   973,741 

Addibroanta.   73 


Total  SlW.^lOl 


The  charter  of  the  City  Bank  expired  July  1.   It  is  now  a  Banking  Associatiua. 

iir— WHAT  IT  rOPTP  TO  GET  THE  COTTON  n?OP  FHOM  THB  PLAN 
TATION  IXTO  THR  EITEOrEAN  MAlLKET. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Cotton  Plant"  is  authority  for  the  following.  As  an  illuatmliaB 
of  ti*c  ciiarges  on  a  crop  before  it  reaches  Mun'  li<'^ier,  I  give  you  an  acooont  of  aelea 
of  100  baka  inliiTerpoalia  1844,  wbentheprMo  wasaboQi  wiiaa  itiaBW  . — . 
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V 

lbs. 


100  balec  of  Cotton....  •  

Draughts  per  bole   100 

Turc  4lb.  per  cwt  ....l.MO 

_  1,600 

Net  weight  ...»  ...••••»..«••...  40,400 

At  41  per  Vb^l  centu  

Charge*  in  U.  S.  and  Livtrpoot, 

Bacgaee,  twine,  meuding  and  making. ....... .....••...,,.•.,914  50 

WEarfnge  $i.  cartage  tlO,  Btora^c.   22  00 

Fire  Ifworaoce  $3,81  poatage,  &c  ,  $3,50  . ...........    7  31 

Marine  losnruiea,  1  Mr  cent. on  #3,978  8t....   35  79 

Pdi«7   185 

I>ocV  <1iios  £i  'ill.,  town         T6«.  B6  

Dutj  3:)cl.  per  cwt.,  on  'MW  cwt.  ?  qra.  24  lb.....  'i^'-i  ^0 

Caruge,  porterage,  weighn^c,  I  t  Hi.  Id.......  17  78 

CanvMi,  (wine. uhI  roeodiog,  X2  9s.   11  79 

Wareh<nitei«Bt,lbrlf  weeu.JCS   SH  00 

Postagrs  unci  t^mall  charges  10s.  6d    9  n 

Brokerage  ^  per  cent,  Insarance  1  per  e«iiL(  iaao,  10  «ia^s  interest, 

discount  1 1  percent— 1 1  (ill  i.:3t  Oe.  Vd....   ^^26 

Fraisbt  at  i  d.  per  lb.,  on  40,400  Iba.......   404  00 

VIvA  per  cent,  primage  on  freight.. ....................  ...........   00  00 

Commisrdnn  ;iri(l  ^'I'Tanlv,  o  plt  ceut.  an  XT!?')  9a.  2d....   106  09 

Three  uiuutbs  interest  on  casncbar;gea  0974  70.....................    14  62 

^Fotnl  ^wcaa.  ,  01,023  li  neaxlj  i. 

T^OMMBECB  OF  CHILB. 
Sotne  two  or  thrM  years  ago,  as  oorTolnmea  will  abow,  wben  trMtiiig  of  South 
Amerirn,  we  fumisbed  very  full  stati:kli(:ii  of  Chile.   The  annexed  paper  COnpletM  tiM 
■object,  as  we  intend  that  all  the  sobjects  shaii  be  rompleteil,  to  date. 

From  the  report  or  the  late  Minister  of  Fiaane«,  6.  6.  Jeromino  Unamett,  (which  is 
xxow  in  p'tm,  ani  will  <;peodity  be  published,)  w« ^tbet  the  fbUowi^g tolal  reioli;  whkli 
will  be  uf  a«iino  interest  trj  our  foreign  readers. 

In  some  ot  uut  t'lnnor  iiumlK^rn  we  have  published  the  resolt  of  tlif  fint  nine  months, 
and  now  being  able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  iranMCtions  of  the  entire  year,  we  will 
cempare  them  with  thoee  of  the  year  1S30,  ao  that  our  leadera  miy  judge  tM  advance  or 
retrograde  movements  in  any  eidar  branchea of  comoieKe or  iadostiy* 


Imports  to  Chile  for  home  oonMimptkio, in  1850  On,78i»  i93 

Do.  «•  •*  1851   15,8^3.972 

SurpIuB  in  1851   i4,0i»:»,779 

Expomof  natianalpcodacefkani Chile  in  the  year  1850   11.392,452 

Do.  «  1831   9,C«6.354 

Leas  exports  in  1851   01.726,098 

Chiefly  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  flour  aiad  wheat  on  eceonnt  of  Itigti  prices,  and  a  de- 
oreaae  in  the  abipmeots  ol*  copper  and  silrerr  on  accQVMoTn  eearBi^  of  handa*  onnaod  hgp 

the  political  ditturlNuicee. 

Exportation  of  dnqr  paid  OB goode  hi  lOSO,   01,033.^17 

Do.  in  1851   1,480.037 

Diflereoce  hi  (awr  of  1851   f  1.4*fi,220 

This  difference  it  principal^  canacd  hy  tlie  increased  trade  m  the  CordiUeras*  tolh* 
Argentine  provinces. 

The  tr)tal  aiiioijtit  of  business  traniacted  for  Chile,  (transit  trade  not  included),  amount- 
ed to  024,883,97.2,  wtuch  aaoimt  cwnpcrBd  with  that  of  the  year  1850^  shews  a  auTplos 
of  03,616,901.  arikinf  fraa  the  inerease  ofimpartatioa  on  enporwion. 

Chili',  thfrefurf,  with  a  populntion  of  \,iW,000  hi^a  consamf  <'  r(  f^>rrirn>  importation 
Sll  OJ  per  heai!  in  tiie  year  IS.'l,  n  result  ui  which  tew  European  nations  can  boast  oT, 
and  whicli  is  only  ccpiaU-il  in  Euu'im.!.   The  irapomtnhiSB  ptaeedmlDf  tiMttptiiod  hnto 
been  ifsomiited  by  twenty -«ix  diierent  natjoos. 
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oomcraos  of  cans. 


laports. 

Frtn«e  $1,705,926 

Br      in   193,372 

Holland  •   403,059 

Aiutrin  ~> 

PruMim..,.   — 

Eafknd   4,319,664 

6«nlinia.   74,410 


Etpeiii. 

•851,113 

2,495 

65,739 

.  i,4-j(; 

1,016 
4,643,200 

21.30!) 


Unitea  Statet  $1,211,487 

Calirornw   3,382,724 

New  Oraaadai*>*««  — 

Braiil***   624,877 

Peru   1,616.644 

BoTiria    4^6, Df-? 

S«odwieh  iiUuuis,..      58,9 1Q 


Export*. 

$1,447,939 

2,067,609 

a^5,4fi3 

513,398 
1,179.947 

209,902 
59,352 


Total,   $14,029,264  $U,-:;^4,R65 

fiiV^atid  ooeapiM  tlM  hrat  rank  in  onr  comaMcoe  with  fortifD  attioiM,  and  the  imports 
mad  exporta  to  tbst  eonntry  are  generally  eqniL   Nemtto  k  sMnd*  GtlHiiriria.  which 

provide  with  agricultural  produce,  and  import  gold  dagt.  The  same  relation  bolds  Pern 
•nd  Bolivia,  but  the  figure*  above  do  not  show  the  transit  trade  carried  uu  with  thoM 
coaotriea,  which  we  cannot  aae«rtu%  no  pnmiioB  haTing  been  and*  in  it  to  sow  in 
the  Cmtom  Uoom. 

The  revenue  of  thft  nine  pom  fa  CHUe,  tis    Valpaitdio,  Coiiinittbo.  Hoaaco,  Cofnapo, 

Taleahuano,  ConsHtdcior.,  Valdivia,  Santa  RoSa  de  lot  Aodea,  haa  aaoondod  t»$ii^Hlil»71$| 
sn  amouui  lurming  mure  liiao  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  enalomlioaae  nTeoM  ainee  jmt  IHli  wMeh  daaa 
that  pariod  baa  almost  doaUiod : — 


laflpxodoced   1.495,234 

184«   lJM»,m 

1843   1^93,755 

1844   1,629.426 

1845  ,            ....  1,607,928 

•  1846   1,873,760 


1847  $1,8S7,G75 

1848   1.877.864 

1849   2,206,802 

1850   2,246,815 

1851   M36|et4 


The  duties  forming  the  above  revenue  were  exacted  in  1852,  under  tbs  firilowing  claa- 

•ificat:in:i  :  ~ 

Good»  free  of  duty  $4,a3S,S14  t  Specified  duties  ........  .  $343,710 

  DatiflaatipahntiMi  •,•41^ 


Total  $15,884,978 

Tfa«  iblbirittg  la  a  cooiparattve  attfament  of  the  vessels  arrived  in  the  porC«f  Valpft* 
raiBo  dnriag  the  paattflB  yMM  i~ 

  897 

  884 

  977 

 1,55» 

 1,58$ 


1847  entered 

1843  - 

1848  «• 

1H49  ** 

1844 

1850  " 

1851 

1646  " 

Tb«  priaeipal  mband  and  agiienhnral  inodaco  raported  from  Chile  dnriqy  the 
year  18$!,  in  p«;pi«nt  fbr  ilie  imports  of  foreign  natinnsy  amoiinted  to  $13,883,979,  oenais^ 
ln$  of  the  following  artiolM  s-^ 


Salt  beef   $19,131 

Barley   987,406 

Dried  beef  34.P:)4 

Chocolate   17,570 

Copper  in  bars   l.f)09,9n-2 

Copper  in  oms   106,105 

Sflver  in  ban  8,377,319 

Silver  ores  and  raw  silver.  370,01 

Hides  ,   120,130 

tS8|$99 


Ottor  prodoM  of  Iho  eovatiy  too 


Flour  f 1,540,358 

Chile  guano............  SS,398 

Wool   101,2!>9 

Beans ..................  IGG.LjS 

Lumber.... 29,795 

NuU  60,303 

Wheat   147,948 

(loM  bars   2!>!),7S:^ 

Gold  ounces  coined   239,603 


to 


$8^85,435 
880,919 


Total  export   $9,666,354 

Tlic  f^xpoTiA  being  three  tnilUons  less  than  the  importa,  is  accouoted  for  by  the  intpor- 
tntion  of  gold  dnttfram  Califon»a»  wbieh,  during  the  last  nz  bontha,  •nuMmted  lo 

5-'.:}72,001. 

The  greater  part  of  tbia  ameont  baa  boon  remitfead  Ibr  bdanoas  otrwg  from  1890;  and 

it,  therefore,  we  deduct  tins  amount  frnm  the  impflrts  of  IS.'l,  the  imports  and  exports 
are  aimost  even,  and  tlie  balance  of  Chile's  trade  with  other  nations  shows  ereo  a  better 

vesttUthan  that  ^th0 " 
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p.— SOME  FISH  Y  FACTS. 

Ail  Nahaot,  Cape  Cod,  Marblebead  and  Nantucket  are  in  a  peffect  ttetir  upcm  tbe  salr 
jMiof  fiib*  ■nd  Mr.  WelMter  niij  expect  to  b*  bevlad  over  tike  eoab  a  good  deal  wvne 
•ftkoaaetban  be  was  upon  bU  fqgitiM  alavc  coorse,  if  he  does  not  ttt&d  Vjp  to  it,  witb 

all  the  might  of  that  pen  which  swept  away  Hulseman  like  a  cobweb. 

We  touch  not  the  question  offish  now  dipiomaiicaiijf.  That  aabjact,  witb  a  great  deal 
of  intereating  collateral  matter,  ia  reeerved  for  our  next.  We  baTe  apace  onljr  for  » 
fcw  etotiadeB fBo.) 

Tt  in  'v  li.  inierestingto  state,  that  of  bo  much  consequence  did  Mn»«achn><  Us,  i  ^  rarly 
a*  i7a<J,  consider  ibe  fiabenea  to  her  foreign  trade,  that  she  bad  oearijr  #2,0uy»W>U  UiT«MiLed 

Works  in  nomber  wpplj  fiahety ........ 80 

Capital  ioTeated  ...#1,7HS76 

Anwma  eoi|Aoyeda  ••«««•••  •••*•■«•••••««••■••••■■>■••••••••  679 

Btisbels  salt  amraally  tnannfactvred   5A3,689 

Secentlj  the  asaeasoca  of  each  town  in  that  aute,  by  act  of  Ae  legiahTaTe,  wei*> 
directed  to  make  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conmoowealtb  of  ail  tbe  Maacbeaaf  tb* 
mannfaeturiog  industry  of  the  stnh  .  T'i<  r>  turn  compraheadad  tha  fichariaa*.  wtA 
axbiUcad  tbe  foUowiog  result  for  Massachusetts  aluue : — 

Value.  Hanis  employed.  Cap.  braested. 

Fisheries  ♦7,592,990  S0,1 68  •12,484,078 

Oil.   9,030,391   145   1,135.500 

8eeb  fa  A»  itate  of  4ie  Maasaebaaetu  fiaberies,  liafidflag  a  capkal  eiottf  thhtaaD  aad 

a  half  millinns  of  ilullars,  mul  oroJucinp  annually  near  ten  million  t!f>]lnr3  wnnh  of  pro- 
perty !  Vet  wc  are  gravely  totd  that  uie  Lake  baberies  are  uf  uiore  iiupurtance  to  a» 
tbantbewhole  dean  Baberiea  of  Britisb  America!  Laieat  atatistiea  o»  tba  aitjact  I ' 
tiiat  w*  have,  for  the  entire  coanay.  fiabing  iniareaia  at  alaka  as  foUowa : — 

Capital  invested  mtJfiOOfiQO 

Ha^MU  employed  ••••••••.•••••.•••«•«••••••«••.•■.....  40^000 

Prodaetof  the  fuheriea....  $20,000,000 


On  the  coast  d'ltebrador^aManliii^  to lha  Qnebaa  Stm,  tba  aiadaikael  tba  aahme» 

for  lBi9,  ware:— 

y%ma».  Men.  FUh.Cwt.  Oil,  Hhdt. 

VtSfoi  State*  16,000  1,100,000  11,000 

Newftttndhikd.   400   4,000   330,000  ^..^iOO 

Nova  Scotia..   100   800   70,000   700 

KugUnd,  &c   iQ   4,000   a40,000  ♦  2,400 

Lower  Canada   8«..p.«j<v    1W.*«.«**«     4y000.«.«.M*  SQ 

wSiiSS^wl^^il  ^ —  ^        ^   " 

KtdMamvattiaatifafMlnn  villi  wU^ti  im  an  praaaatod  b  tlda  lafiaw,  la  tltoiii* 
CMaaa  of  tfiA  fiahenaa  daoa  1675.  ^la  amiaaad  atatameiit  eaUbita  tbi*  wcreaae : 

Tear*.  Ood-Tona.  Maabarel— Tbaa.  Total— Toaa* 

1675.. ,..•••••«••. ,.S.\Aj0...ft*,«. .........  — 

1795, a. ..*•«..•..«. .30,933. ..•....««••.••.         •••.■*••••«•<»  ' 

189a  74,947  —   — 

1040  76,035  26,690  ia4,30« 

1010  73^008  49,0OS........,....UlMlt 

The  distribatioa  ef  toDa«ga  m  tlia  Cod  fialiaiiaa^iik  1117  aad  1048^  vaa  mpactiialf  a» 

aabjoined. 

Tbm  Vnited  Stataa,  down  to  a  reeeat  peried,  waa  die  mat  supplier  ef  fbb  to  iba  ^svcicL 

Our  principal  niar\eta  were  the  V.'.  ^  ukUcj  and  tbe  Mediterranean  ;  t  ut  \vr  :,l=o  export- 
ed large  qoautitiea  to  other  sectious.  Going  back  to )  021  we  exponed  vmh  auwuatiiog 

Dried  or  Snokcd.  Pickiad. 

BomeatiBs...  76,429  bbla. 

Do     „  4.169 


Domestic..,.  887,305  qmnlak. 

JToielgB.......*.***      14  da 


a 
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BAIUI0A9  DISEOVB  OV  TBS  VOBTB  UFOV  TBI  WBST.  906 

Tlie  fignres  oow  preaent  a  totally  diflerent  remit.  Stetdily  but  surely  has  England  and 
her  Ain<-ricnn  possr^aMona  been  [nirsuing  this  fisbing  interest,  until  at  this  time,  besides 
being  a  partial  suppher  of  our  own  market*,  tbey  havealmost  superseded  us  in  the  foreign. 
The  estimate  of  tJie  value  of  the  fish  Mat  tbimd  from  die  ports  of  the  two  CanaduftOB 
1840  to  18M,  won  •7J0OO.OOO.  The  onom  of  a  nngle  year  from  Halifax  were  $375,000. 
And  aa  oar  tnde  deennet,  and  that  or  rival  states  is  augmented,  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  national  revenue,  (from  the  (hity  on  fnlt,)  nml  nntional  pro.'j'iTily,  is  lost  to  us,  or 
unjustly  embarrassed.  We  have  but  to  adduce  official  tigurea  io  support  of  the  remaik 
that  our  Rshety  trade  is  being  gradually  wrested  ftom  M>  In  1790  we  cxpoitad  tab  t0 
Ibe  Weat  Indiea  Taloed  at  •700,000*  Laat  year  onr  enottationa  of  fish  to  the  same  lo- 
Mfitiea  did  hoc  exceed  $167,000.  Win  Snrope  our  fiananr  traoaactioiis  have  also  vacilr 
liiidnddMttMdi^  ' 

A  StaUmmtt  Bkmng  the  Exports  of  ruih  from  tlie  UmUi  StMu  l»  jP«r4f» 

Countries,  in  1790  and  1851. 

1790.  1851. 

To  West  Indies— value..'  ..,..„„,,$685,001  .•••••••••$166,679 

To  Europe.  Africa,  and  Aaia  S53,AM.,««............  6,376 

DecUMa^***  ••■•••••••••■  •■••••  a.............  .  .9765,100 


IMf£fiNAL  IHPBOY£M£NTS. 

I^SDITOBIAL  NOm 

Having  surfeited  our  reaih  rs  iluring  one  whole  volume  nenrly  with  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads, we  made  up  our  mind  to  give  tliem  a  resting-spell,  and  annoaured  the  intention* 
It  was  time  to  do  so,  for  nearly  all  of  the  great  points  aimed  at  in  the  Review  laeebaatt 
^aeed  in  the  line  ofspeedy  aa^  oenain  realisation.  The  whole  Soutliweat  haa  been  aroused. 
The  great  railroad  to  NasbviHe— ^he  great  railroad  towards  Texas — the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road — the  Memphis  and  Liiilc  Rock  mad — Tlie  Jackson,  Holly  Spriiiys  nnJ  great  North- 
ern road,  have  emerged  Irum  lii**  regions  of  hypoiheae*  and  couventioiuo,  and  arc  be- 
come or  are  becoming  fixed  and  tangible  faeta.  Here  an  IftUfiria  enoogh  fur  our  people  in 
tbeir  first  indnatrial  campaign.  They  will  not  raat  bvn^  aer  wttl  mi.  The  baireat  i» 
Indeed  plenilfal.   May  it  not  happen  long  tbat  the  laberen  mn  tnw. 

Wc  have  the  proi  eedings  of  a  great  many  railrried  eooventions,  meetintrs,  Aic.,  a  vari- 
etj  of  reports,  documents,  speeches,  atatiatica,  itc-t  which  most  lay  over  for  tlie  present 
VMtriheralt.  ApageortwooCtidiiniaftalitaUdMtweeia^vtwNr. 

.  «>-BAILBOAD  DB8I01I8  OF  THB  NOaiH  VPOIT  THB  WEST. 

nwfcOoaring  is  a  ninihern  view  nf  our  rival  neichbora,  8t  Lonis  and  Cincinnati,  and  il 
embraces  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  Sew  OrUam  and  Nashville  Road;  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  projei'iion.  Sui  h  a  rond  must  of  course  tnko  no  small  share  of  the  immense  travel 
which  lie  throws,  ex  neectsitate,  upon  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  roada.  What  he  sajw 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  HoUjf  SfHltg$tmd  Cairo  ex> 
lenaton  of  tlie  Jaekton  road,  in  which  our  Miasiaaippi  friends  are  now  moving  with  a 
spirit  tliat  unerringly  argues  speedy  success.  Having,  with  Col.  Walter,  been  the  first  to 
Likr  till'  lifld  for  this  road,  we  feel  no  Biiiall  gratitiration  at  ilir  results.  No  road  waa 
ever  prijt.-cted  in  Ameiica  more  important  than  this — none  ever  promised  more  brilliant 
results.  It  mingles  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  and  locks  their  commerce 
ia  lasting  embrace.  Canada  becoming  the  twin  sister  of  Cuba  I  Well  may  Mobile  rival  with 
aa  for  tlie  mastery.  Hare  a  eare — have  a  care,  men  of  Orleana  l-^raant  not,  but  act  ;  for 
tiwaeeiaaocalwaja«otho««f/kiaQrteb«tttoto  th«moii€»  YmataoiibttftAOT.  ' 

"  If  I-^  no  longer  a  tnatier  of  doubt  that  Cincinnati  and  Pt.  Louis  are  to  be  the  primary 
dties  of  the  central  United  States — of  that  immense  region  which  extends  from  the  Ap- 
pahdkian  to  the  Rocky  Mountaina.  Tliia  taken  for  granted,  it  ia  very  evident  that  the 
greateat  tbocoagbfare  in  the  Weat  must  be  between  thoaa  eiiiea.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
gi'tateat  bnman  movement  in  America,  ia  olttroately  to  be  in  ibe  grain. growing  West, 
to  which  population  is  flowinj;,  and  inuf't  continue  to  flow,  for  many  pean.  Heretofore, 
this  region  naa  bad  scarcely  an^  railroads,  and  therefore  no  experience  of  what  effect 
raihraTa  wiU  prodnee  in  increaMOg  the  boaMO  movement.  We  bavoi  howflrer,  in  the 
Uaked  Stataa,  a  inatmeiiTe  experieiice»  aad  OBO  wbidi  wiUjriTt  m  vojiood  ataad- 
tfd  Ar  eoraparlaon.  We  hare  iko  tablea  of  raflroad  traTel  for  NewoBngwia  and  New- 
York,  which  establish  n  crrtain  ratio  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  passen- 
gers.   It  may  be  aaid  that  the  popniaoon  of  Naw-Kngland  ia  more  daaae,  and  thereloro 
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more  favorable  to  the  inrr»9.«e  ufrailway  trdTic.  But,  iu  f  8ct,U  is  not  more  deose  than  thftt 
of  Oliio  ;  and  a  part  (if  Ncw-Hngland  fMaine  and  Ncw-Hampahire)  is  rather  tbinlv  popu- 
lated. Tlie  ratio  between  the  Dumber  of  inbabituiu  and  the  nomber  of  paasenigeni  there* 
is  a  very  fair  eritetion  fef  the  centn]  itatet  now,— but  will  not  apply  to  then  a  few 
ycnr^  lit'tice.  when,  in  all  probabilitv,  the  populaiion  of  tlie  ^'rntn-growing  smrc*  will  l>o 
tlie  densest  in  the  Uoioo.  The  following  ia  the  table  of  paasengera,  population  and  aur* 
face,  iaIVew-Bof  land  and  New^Yocfc»— 


Proportion  of  passengers  tn  pr-'^y]''..  3^*8 
Proportion  of  passcngcra  to  iurUce.  179 


B  u  rfa  r  e,  square  miles .......  .      1 1 2,?90 

fopuUtioo   5,816,!?70 

Badway  pasaengera  19,123,'.':]i^ 

Let  at  now  tuie  the  same  elemenu  for  the  autes  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  IlUnoiiw 
•nd  Miaeogri,  ealenlatinff  the  railway  pawengers,  at  the  lane  falio  M  ebofe,  to  the 
nnmber  of  [leopU,  whti^  ii  tiie  true  criterion : — 

Surface,  square  milea.. 335,580  i  Rdlway  passetwers  (ratio}.  17^699.119 
PopalailoQ   9.149,933 1  Ratio,  aa  abore   3.38 

To  eq'ial'ze  iliese  elemt'uls,  wf  must  r*  T  r  t  >  r.u itib^-r  of  milen  of  rallronJ  ronstruct- 
ed  in  New. England  and  N<'w  York,  and  the  number  made  and  about  to  be  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oniio.  At  the  time  die  abeitre  table  was  constructed,  there  were  4,100  rafles 
ofrailwafeoimnieted  in  the  ^imier  Mates.  When  ^  Ohio  and  Mississippi  BaUwef 
Aall  be  Bttished,  there  wfH  be  completed  (with  tlioae  alreadv  made!  about  7,000  miiee  « 
railway  in  trie  fwc  Western  states  above  enumeiatod^— «tt tMI  i& net mpect there  wiU 
be  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Utter  states. 

It  BMjTf  thereforei  be  assumed  as  eertain,  that  nt  the  ex{4ntion  of  three  or  four  .years, 
Aere  wiU  he  earned,  on  the  fire  railwava  of  the  five  rtatiea  mentioiied  above,  ewikiait» 
m^iOianM  of  pas*engtrt.  How  many  or  these  wilt  be  earrfed  on  seme  part  of  uie  61. 
Louis  (iti(i  Cini-innnti  line  ?  Tt  nppoar^  !■;.  t'l.  rr-;"  rt  i:ndc  by  th'  S  ''  retnry  of  tlie  Trea- 
saiy  10  the  Senate, — taken  in  connection  with  ilie  railway  reports,^ — tiiat  the  direct  hu- 
MUt  noMnMM  between  New  York  and  Boston  was  aboat  SOOyOOO,  in  1851;  tad  tl  tl>e 
Itaman  motemeiit  between  Ne  w- York  and  Philadelphie  wee  ooawtkiiif  more.  Looking 
to  the  indirect  rooies,  by  Albany,  by  sea.  &c.,  between  New- York  awTBoatos,  we  may 
safely  tak.-  om-  million  of  pn««onger»  os  ilie  number  between  New- York  and  Boston.  The 
sauKj  raiiu  wuu.ii  give  8.'tO,OOU  between  Cincinnnti  mid  St.  Louis.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  will  increase  the  travel  briweeu  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  far  be* 
yond  that  of  any  of  the  Eastrni  ca|^itala|  and  which  have  not  been  estimated  in  any  pre^ 
viooa  ealeoiadoaa.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  finea  between  Boeton,  9ew>York,  PhuecM* 
p^iia.  an<1  Raliimore,  are  coatt  linoa.^ — ilif  v  have  but  one  side  to  them.  Their  local  feed- 
erti  lire  all  from  one  tide.  But  ibc  liut;  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  is  central  to  the 
Weat,  central  to  the  United  Statea,  and  central  to  the  Ck>ntinent.  In  one  word,  ii  is  a 
bmcling  line  to  popolation,  baaioeM,  traffic,  and  colwtry.  There  foUowa  frnm  thie 
enother  oonaequenre.  which  eamot  happen  to  any  coaat  liaee :  taia  ia,  dwt  bH  other  line* 
which  intersect,  or  toach  it,  no  matter  whence  the^*  rome  or  gn,  arc  nod  nmst  be  foedeia 
to  it.  Tlipy  may  be  the  very  b«"»t  lines  in  ittemseive^, — lull  of  basiaess, — but  they  must 
also  be.  to  some  extent,  feeder*  to  the  trunk  line  between  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
the  central  states.  This  is  seif  evident ;  if  for  no  other  reaaoQ,  for  this,— diat  it  ia  obvi* 
OM  that  the  great  movement  on  the  American  continent  la  Baetand  Weat ;  and  themoic 
direct  and  convenietit  lit>e,  East  and  West,  is  thro(ic;h  Pincinnati  am!  St.  T,<>uis 

There  nre  two  other  ctrrumitances,  which  are  to  have  nn  imniense,  nn  nliuost  incalcula- 
ble r^r/ in  mtking  thi.s  the  grand  tlionnichfnn"  of  the  great  central  st  ites.  W'e  have, 
heretofiire,  confined  our  views  to  these  tive  states  j  but,  there  are  feeders  to  thi.i  work 
which  tend  to  remote  regions,  and  embrace  the  states  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf— 
eeen  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Ohio  and  Mobile— merting 
the  niinois  CentrnI  nt  Cairf) — aii.l  tlip  Ohio  and  Mississippi  near  Balem.  Thnt  railway — 
as  appe nr^  from  a  recent  i«ati»r.n  tciry  stntement  of  Mr.  Chihli,  it^  enfjiiieer — has  means 
eooqgfa  for  IU  completion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  By  that  route  it  is  494 
mQce  from  Mobile  to  Cairo;  wtrile  by  the  river,  it  is  1,046.  The  great  stream  of  pas* 
aeogen  frofn  the  southwest  muit  pass  on  it  Tbnrc  is  no  other  line  m  which  they  can  be 
direrted.  Nor  is  there  any  other  line  on  which  tiiey  can  turn  to  ihe  East,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  intersection  with  the  Ohio  nml  Mij^sissippi.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of  th© 
United  Stales  shows,  tiiat  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Miasissippi,  Arkansas,  Mis&ouri,  West 
Teaaeasee  and  West  Kentucky,  there  will  be  but  one  line  leading  to  the  North,  and  but 
ooe  way  by  which  travelers  on  that  line  can  go  to  tlie  East.  For  that  object  there  is,  and 
lor  a  long  tinjc  can  be,  but  one  railway  for  the  four  principal  southwestern  slates.  In 
one  w<JiJ.  wlifTi  fh'-  Mobile  iimi  Oliiu  r  lilroail  is  inmle,  and  the  Si.  Louis  ;i:i>l  fincinnQii, 
that  becomea  at  once  the  great,  if  nt»t  the  only,  traveled  route  i'rom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ead  from  west  of  the  Misdaaippi  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
ell  experieoce  has  proved  that  time  is  the  great  element  by  which  the  direction  of  the 
hitman  movement  is  determined.  There  will  be  a  cootinaous  railwi^  from  the  Golf  of 
Mexico  Ui  Cincinii.ui,  by  whirh  travellers  Tinj,  if  wpreanfj,  ho  flWlTHJIld  ftlim  thn  flTlll 
of  Mexico  to  Cinciuoatiin  thirty  iix  hour  *  I 
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liiere  ia  uiother  circumstance  to  b«  conaidered.  The  central  states  hare  now  hot  ht]f 
Aedtwilgr.of  New- England  and  Naw*York ;  bat,  in  a  vory  Tevr  yean,  the  deotitjr  wiO 
DA  quite  as  freat  Then,  bj  the  course  of  basiness,  and  of  human  mnrrnipnt,  railway 
PnwngerB  will  b«  more  thtn  doabled.  and  instead  of  eighteen,  wc  sball  have  Joriif  mil- 
lions  of  railway  passengers — a  numbi-r  which  now  seems  incredible,  bat  which  will, 
Uf^ueationably,  cnme  to  pass  in  a  few  yeats.  The  future  of  the  central  West  cannot  be 
CtlwilMeii  ia  nombers.  In  a  region  where  everr  acre  or  land  is  capable  of  beioffmadtf 
«  CndaSf  tad  wfam  asilliau  of  the  ioqjoverished  people  of  the  earth  are  seeking  » 
TCMdeae*,  w«  eMiHrt  Mthnste  the  famn  of  human  progreM.  We  know  that  it  will  be 
Mrpasainglv  great,  and  wr  kn  >w  tint  moh  >  thowogMhfe  M  thk  W  h>T» ipoked  flf  matt 
be  among  the  greatest  in  the  world." 

3.— A  BETTER  ROAD  FROM  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TEN^'^RPPEE  TO 
THE  6EABOARD  THAN  BY  THE  PRESENT  GEORGIA  AND  CARQ. 
LINA  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  convention  waa  lately  h«-M  rrt  Anderson,  S.  C,  to  talce  incipieot  tacaauiM  la  fblthtlW 
ance  of  this  roote,  wbicli  has  beeu  iadicate<}  by  ua  in  pn-Tious  namben. 

There  were  presentjfrom  Tennessee  11,  from  Georgia  H,  from  North  Carolina  5,  from 
South  Cwoiiaa  TIL  Boa.  J.  B.  0*N«ol  waa  naaainonrij  alaeled  P^addeot  of  the  Coa* 
Teation. 

1.  *'S*tolvtd,  That  in  the  opioUmof  thil  Convention,  it  is  cntirrly  practicnMe  to  con- 
aeet  bj  rmitroad  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  seaboard  at  Charleston  at  the  Rabua 
Qmp  and  AadefBon  Conrt  home,  and  that  duty  and  interest  dematid  a  speedy  completion 
of  the  work. 

a.  Rti«lvedj  Tliat  a  Cormnitt»-e  of  three  he  nppointed  by  the  President  of  tliis  Con- 
Vfallon,  to  act  in  conjnnrtion  with  the  BonrJ  of  Directors  of  iho  BlnO  Ridge  AaDroad,  to 
laomoritBie  tba  Lemalature  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina  npon  tiiis  subject,  Mid  to  ask 
fiv  a  ouafiroiMlan  or  tba  ehaner  of  the  aud  oompanv,  and  an  extension  of  ita  diaiteiad 
fniTilegeH  to  AndersaaGoar^lHiaaaiBndtot(4idtaid|RaatiieBaidatateiBtfiacoBBtm 
tion  of  the  said  road. 

3.  "  Eimhtit  That  a  Coiaroittee  of  seven  be  appointed,  in  like  manner,  wImm  dn^  U 
rittU  ba  aa  ampaia  aad  pabliah  a  aviiable  Addntaa  to  the  peopla  of  Um  aavani  atataa 

4.  Ruotvtd,  That  the  S'  Tjh  Caronna  Rnnroad  Coinpatty  ;u;i]  ti  e  Greenville  and 
CdBmbta  Railroad  Company  bu  requested  to  complete  the  surveys  of  the  route  of  the 
zaadtOowaadaitatMiiaad  that  they  furnish  to  ibe committee  opoa  tae  aMiaDoml,  iofcrma* 
dan  «f  iIm  aarvarn  at  aa  carlSy  a  dajr  aa  majr  ba  eoavaaiaat." 

Of  tba  Conqnitlsa  aa  ^meBKinalt  Baa.  T.  C.  Btfia  waa  appoiaiedCkainaan ;  on  tba 
Adidnaat  OoL  J.  A.  WhifeBiidcaaf  TiNHMiaaa. 


4^BAILR0A]>  COUPSTmON  07  NSW-ORLBANB  WITH 
CHARLBSTON,  SAVANNAH  AND  MOBILE. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  lake  a  copv  of  the  snhjoined  admirable  letter  from  one  or 
the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  iti  Mississippi,  to  a  ciuzcn  of  thi'*  place,  ft  abounds  in 
views  and  suggestions  whicli  should  arrest  ti."  itt'  niion  and  <  rm3;;i;,  1  -Ji.  -  nnsideration 
of  the  friends  of  railroad  enterprise  in  thia  <|unrter,  nnd  whirh  ore  mure  csoccially  wurthy 
of  tibe  serious  examination  of  our  Naw^Orleans  friends.  We  commend  uiis  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  De  Bow.  There  are  a  number  of  his  readera  in  this  region  who  woald  ba 

eatified  to  see  it  given  a  place  in  the  patrt's  of  his  widely  circulated"  Review." — [El)9. 
AGL*  AKD  Y:s<i  ~— Memphis,  Term 

I  gee  the  late  Hailroad  Convention,  which  as5emblcd  at  Florence,  Alabama,  has  marked 
cat  the  route  of  the  great  railway  fnim  New-Orleans  to  Na»hville,  by  way  of  Jackson, 
Canton,  Kosciu!>ko  and  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  Tuscurabia  and  Florence,  Alabama,  aad 
Spring  Hill  and  Franklin  in  Tennessee.  With  all  dae  deference  fur  superior  wisdom,  I 
must  say,  it  seems  to  me  the  r;iil:Mar]  is  badly  In  itri]  f";r  New-Orleans  under  existing 
circimista&ces — it  is  fully  fiflecn  years  behind  the  times  in  that  direction.  The  object  of 
Naw^Meaos  is  to  check-mate  CttailaatoB  and  Savanaab  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ten> 
neaaee  and  Cumberland,  and  bv  a  transverse  routa  iotareept  the  trada  which  ia  likoly  to 
go  to  Mobile.    In  both  of  whicn  objects  I  think  she  will  signally  fail. 

Charlef^t  n  and  Savannah  arc  both  geographically  nearer  to  Nashville  and  the  upj»er 
ralle^ot  the  Tcunessee  and  CumberlaiKi  tliau  New-Orleans,  and  have  already  pcaetrateJ 
tbat  important  region  wiA  tfieir  road,  now  in  successful  operation,  or  will  be  shortly,  all 
the  way  to  Nashville,  and  which  is  fast  turning  the  tide  of  North  Alabama.  Middle  aad 
East  Tennessee  trade  into  their  laps.  They  have  the  same  advantage  of  poiUian  aa 
markets  for  Western  and  Southern  produce,  and  foreign  commerce,  whicli  ihey  have 
always  bad — being  on  the  Atlantic,  the  great  broad  way  of  modern  civilized  nations.  New- 
Oilaaoa  ia  oa  l^a  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  more  ^Maat  from  the  gi«at  commer- 
dtl  comiliiaa  OB  alihar  aide  of  the  Atkaik,  with  the  daagaiaaa  navigatim 
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ncGi  Mill  intervening.  lo  olber  words,  tbc  nme  CAuses  which  produced  the  Cbarl«stoa 
•BdSftmuMih  railroad,  and  extended  U  to  MaMiville,  still  rtnuins,  and  will  comioite  tV 
O|Mni0  •ftinat  New-Orleans  with  aadunimsfacd  Caroe  in  qpite  of  her  Na«bvUl«  road. 

&t9  wm,  I  thinlc,  be  e<] ually  uaMMeeHfal  in  ber  epeniiona  agaimt  Ifobll*.  Aberiew^ 
the  point  nf  iniiT'o-rtion  of  hi-r  Nashville  road  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  from 
Jtftg  to  tetfenXy^ve  miles  ncan-r  to  Mobile  than  New-OrU-ans,  by  their  respective  rail- 
wajl.  Aad,  mamOfW,  Mobile  hea  ber  own  road  to  this  snme  Tennessee  valley  now  in 
pteemm  of  ooMtraellM  fram  QtHan  to  Gaainr'i  LaocUoa*  Almoat  the  only  aapenari^ 
wUdb  New-Orieane  ba*  over  MabOt  m  •  coommdal  eitj,  Is  thepoMeaaina  of  tbe  Wm- 

slasippi  rivt  r  nn-l  the  accQinulaiion  of  capital,  while  Mobile  lias  the  advantage  of  superior 
healthl'uliicsa  of  lucatiun — ^ealer  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  having  'JUJ  feei  of  mean  low 
water,  while  the  mouth  ot  the  Mississipni  baa  but  fifteen  feet — having  no  tonnage  of 
vweeli  lo  p«Hr»  being  nearer  to  the  West  Indies  and  ^a&b  America,  tbe  Atlantic 
dtiaa  and  Eaitipa.  Wnb  tfieao  advantages  will  sho  nott  wbm  bar  improvemeota  ara 
completed,  take  from  New  Orlefins  nil  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Middle  »nrl  Kast 
Tennesitee,  that  is  net  drawTi  nlf  to  the  Atlnnlic  '  Will  not  her  greot  road  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes  prove  a  very  Chinese  wall  to  Nfw  O rli  Miig, _/*ro»»  the  Gtttf  to  the  point  of 
interteeUon  mtk  ih»  Ckarittton  and  Memphis  road,  in  northeastern  Mississippi  T  & 
it  appears  to  ma ;  and  tf  thcae  viewa  be  well  founded,  it  cenainlv  will  not  be  to  tb« 
interest  of  New-Orleans  >o  extend  said  road  further  than  the  town  of  Abwdooa* 9Bf&t^ 
for  fear  of  the  tunj  of  gravity  against  her  atRl  iti  fa vnr  of  Mobile. 

But  New-Orleans  must  have  a  great  ruilmad  a*  well  us  river  f  onnection  with  the 
▼arioQS  important  points  in  the  Mississippi  valley  \  this,  I  believe,  is  a  conceded  loioU 
Tbe  wanta  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  country  demand  it.  And  it  is  dear  to  my  mind  tint 
tbe  route  already  projected  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  tlie  way  of  Jackson,  Canton, 
Grenada  and  Hemamw,  in  Misptssippi,  and  Mcmphia,  Trenton  and  Clarksville  in  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  oue  she  should  fulopt  mid  fuvur  vUh  her  mfana.  Tiiis  road  will  accom- 
plish for  ber  all  that  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  accomplished  by  the  Nashvilla 
roote^  mod  more  too.  It  will  connect  and  aflford  her  almost  daily  communication  with 
ereat  eommereial  centres  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  and  the  lakes,  which  the 
Nashville  route  would  not,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  develop  thrnnghont  its  whole  extent,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  a  great  country  whii  h  will  always  n-iii  iin  tributary*  to  her,  par- 
ticularly if  ihi.4  road  should  be  built.  For  it  will  intersert  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  aft 
Trenton,  and  check  at  that  remote  and  important  |xjint  tbe  anefoachlDenta  of  the  atjf  of 
Mobile,  and  ilius  give  to  New- Orleans  all  the  beneht  of  a  great  railroad  ayalem  possessed 
by  Mobile,  and  having  the  advantage  of  tlie  river  besides,  she  will  be  enableif  easily  to 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  in  the  west.  Fur,  reully,  she  has  more  now  ui  fear 
from  the  encroachments  of  Mobile  on  her  cummerce,  tbso  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  it 
behooves  her  to  turn  speedily  from  the  vain  nitempt  to  rqphi  die  OlttpOMe  that  have  beeS 
captured,  to  tbe  defenoe  of  the  diadel  itself,  which  ia  roeniicad  faj  a  oeieM  eaenj  «▼« 
at  tbe  gates. 

Memphis,  too,  is  deeply  interested  in  this  preat  road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  interior 
cities,  taking  her  in  the  rotite.  Two  iiuignihcent  railways,  connecting  the  commercial 
marts  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Lakes  nnd  the  Unper  Mississippi  and  ito  tributaries,  and 
neither  passing  through,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  of  ber,  most  necessarily  affisot  her 
prosperity  vcrv  injuriously.  It  is  eeruinly  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  ber 
that  such  should  not  be  the  case.  She  ought  by  all  mean*  hsve  it  otlit  rw  i.-.e.  It  would 
seem  to  me  thst  she  is  as  much,  or  even  more,  interested  in  being  on  the  route  of  the 
New-Orleaaa  and  Looisvillo  road,  titan  the  Charleston  road. 

If  these  viewa  be  weU  firaaded,  and  1  donbt  not  you  will  oommht  widi  na  that  thqr  m, 
as  yoQ  are  a  warm  and  sealooa,  aid  I  beg  leave  to  add,  elonoem  advocate  of  die  propoeed 
route  by  Memphis,  is  it  not  important  that  vour  city  i>huuld  remain  silent  no  longer,  but 
forthwith  move  on  the  subject,  and  invite  tlie  attention  of  New-Orieans,  and  the  whole 
InleiBiediate  country,  in  this  direction. 

In  eader  to  effiset  uat  purpose,  I  woold  leneetln^jr  aoflnat  the  organization  of  a  Baflp 
road  Association  in  Memphis,  compoeed  «f  elf  who  are  mnvor  of  tbe  proposed  toed  finot 
New-Orleans  to  Louisvilfc,  passing  tbram|l  Memjilii'*,  ami  that  said  .\(*soi.iation  op.  n  a 
correspondence  with  the  cit^  authoriliea  and  leading  men  of  New-Orleans,  .-icttitii;  firth 
the  advantages  and  snperionty  of  Ae  great  valley  roate  over  every  other,  and  mke  -<uch 
othwdecidfti  itey  as  will  liiiely  ■ncnre  her  iaver  and  eo^ipention,  and  that  of  the  whole 
eoontry  intcrasteG. 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  niy  long  Wtin*  T  fffT  t***  'nH'**i***^ 
of  the  subject  and  the  interest  I  take  in  it  as  an  apokoy.    , 

Yoya  veiy  ntptfUufy,      DAYJD  &  WHCnB.'* 

OoL.  BL  Ton,  MmjfJkis,  Turn, 
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MISCBLLANEOUS. 

l^NTTBD  6TATS8  8TBAM  MABINB— SSPORT  TO  TBB  6BNATB. 

I.— Noiiua  AMD  TOMAAB.             Ra  Toniinge. 

AtUnUo  o0Mt,      oT  Fkmda  Cue  4M  154.370 

QaXtaT  UtXco,  (rum  Cape  FlorMi  to  Rio  Gnade.  ••••••••  IW  «3,941 

Pacific  Coa4t                                                                         51  34,9l>8 

Mift»ii!«ippi  River,  exclusive  of  the  Obto  Basin.... WO  67,957 

Ohio  River  and  Basin                                                     948  67,601 

BaaiDoCthoMortlianiLahM                                       164  60,169 

Total                                       1,300  416,r.Cr6 

Thi»  waa  tbe  tMgngjauBtnm  Hiniwof  the  United  Sceiee  on  ihe  lit  of  Jo^.  IdSl, 
MMded  into  tbeloUowfotf  eleieef : 

No.  Tonnnj^. 

Ocean  Steamers  ,                       »3  HI, ITS 

Or<]in^rv  Steawere  ...•....•*  1,149  275,000 

Propellen                                                                  119  87.974 

rmjhotu                                                              190  99^744 

Tke  OTKroife  tonnage  of  eteameie  of  differeafi  eleaeee  k  ae  Uknn  t 

Ocean  Steameni                                                     953  tons  arerage. 

Orjioary  Steamers  on  the  Cnast                                  935  do.  do. 

Oriliiiary  ."^teaiDcrB  on  t!     L  l-  s... .,..„,,«.  503  do.  do. 

Ordiaary  Steauicr!$  uQ  the  Hivera.....................  335  do.  do. 

Propellers  on  the  Coast                                             l^o  -io.  do. 

Propollers  on  the  Lakes  30t!  do.  do. 


It  most  be  observed,  however,  that  the  average  toaoage  of  Ocean  Sieaiocrs  has  been 
iaeraaeing  vei^  rapidly  the  last  two  yean,  eo  dial  tbe  average  of  all  our  Ocean  SteaqeM 

11  DOW  more  ttian  1,000  tons.  lodeeid.  not  more  than  one  in  funr  of  our  Ocean  fkeanief* 
now  lraUt,ii  under  1,900  toiM.  Between  tlie  latof  July,  1851,  when  die  report  teraW 

nated,  and  tTic  present  time,  more  tlinn  thirty  Ocean  tetearaers  (not  includea  in  the  re- 
rt,)  have  been  built  or  finished.    Of  lUese  we  may  mention  the  Pioneer,  the  Citj  of 
ttabarg,  the  Oolden  Gate,  the  James  Adser,  and  nnmeroas  othera. 
Tbeaieam  tonnage  of  the  Uoiied  Statea  la  now  more  than  domdletbU  of  Ofvat  Britain 
— «  greet  many  of  the  BritUli  elenm-veflcels  being  ooite  amall,  nsed  only  for  towing.  In 
1831,  Great  Britain  had  less  than  500  steam  vessels.    In  she  hinlll?!,  nf  about 

180.0' )0  tnii,*.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  ^^lates,  suted  above,  is  over  Jour  httU' 
ireti  thousand  font. 

Tbe  diatnboiion  of  ateemen  in  the  vaUej  of  the  Oltio  was  a*  foUowe  vix- :  In  the  dit- 
triet  nf  Pittabnrg,  119 ;  of  Wfaeeling.  40 ;  of  Gioeinnati,  111  t  oTLooiiraie,  61  ;  Ifeak- 

Till*-.  !P. 

Tiie  dl^tribiitinn  in  the  Valley  tiT  tlie  Mi^aisssipui  was  as  fullowa,  viz.;  District  of  8t* 
Loais,  131  ;  of  Mt  nipbi?,  3;  Virksluirff,  6;  New-Orleans,  113. 

Hie  diMnbation  in  tbe  Basin  of  the  Lakes  was  as  follows,  via. :  District  of  Burlington, 
11 ;  Pbtlabnrg,  6  ;  Ogdensburg,  4 ;  Sackctt'a  Harbor,  1 ;  Oswego,  9  ;  Bocbeiter,  9  ; 
ITiagara,  1  ;  Buffalo,  4'.^;  Frcsque  T-<!e.  7  ;  CIeTelaad,l3s  Beildoal^r,  1 1  Toledo,  4}  De- 
troit, 47  ;  Michilimackinack,  13;  Chicago,  4. 

Th»'  numbvr  on  eaoli  Ldko  wut  oo  dumpliin,  17;  OmnviOklT;  Bfle,  114;  Straite, 

12  :  Michigan,  14. 

Tbe  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  principal  States  of  the  Unioo  waa  aa  follows  :  New- 
Tork,  196;  Pennsylvania,  172;  Dhin,  12 y  ;  MUsouri,  IDl  ;  Louisiana,  113;  Alabama, 
80  ;  Virginia.  74;  Kentucky,  61  ,  New -Jersey,  .'G  ;  California,  51  :  Massachusetts,  Coo- 
needrat  and  Maine.  ■'  J. 

More  than  hah'  the  c^team  Marine  bclungs  to  fire  States — New-York,  i'cnosylvania, 
Ohio,  MiaMinri  and  Louisiana. 

3.  Crkws. — The  officers  and  crews  of  the  steamers  on  the  coast,  were  distributed  aa 
follows  :  Ocean  steomem,  4548  ;  Ordinary  steamers,  6311  ;  Propellers,  542 ;  Ferryboats, 
369.  Averoge  rreWB  of  the  ocean  steanier!*,  47  ;  of  ordinrtry  sie  i  u.i  r  1'  t  ['fliers, 
8;  of  i-'erry  Boats,  5b  Tbe  crew*  of  each  of  tbe  "  Collins  Line"  of  steamerM  number 
135  ;  of  the  Havre  Ibie,  92,  end  of  tbe  Cbagree  Line,  fran  60  to  lOO— the  **  Gko«pn" 
bnviag  119. 

Tbe  offleers  atid  crews  of  tlie  interior  steam  marine  were  thua  :  Mississippi  ^  i  Ic-y, 

91U;  Obio  Ba>in,  ■  L:ike  Hnsin. -Jh.V.. 

Adding  iliete  to  those  civen  above,  and  we  have  twcnijf-mnctktnitand  and  fifl^  twen 
as  tbe  total  number  of  oflfeetn  end  erewa  empkyedinaieani  navigation. 

XtOfeu  or  BoATt  ahd  Lm»—Thn  report  abo«atbat,ofihe  etenmenof  ibeia 
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terior,  on  tbe  lakes  and  riven,  ihere  were  lust  in  Uic  single  year  1851,  one  hundred  and 
ttgkum  tteamer$,  mud tix  kmndrej and  ninety  fivt  liveg  !  W«caaBMbere  analvte  tlM 
eovMt  qI  tbMe  disastert— ODQ  of  Um  molt  interettiog  thinfi  eomieeted  with  thia  inqairj 
— but  w«  may  note  tbat  onetenik  put  of  tho  wbola  nomber  of  the  stauneri  hi  the  tnierkr 
were  dcHroywlin«nifl»jeirf  iipii  drit  !•  tllogBdMr  ontitda  di«  onliMiywvar 
and  tear. 

Of  ill  die  ateanMra  b  the  Unftfld  States,  one  tenth  part  u  annually  destroyed  by  fatal 
aeeidtiDU,  and,  if  ihkgooa  ftirtmi  jMn,  there  will  M  111  thtt  time  /ourtem  hnitdrti 
wtmmm't  and  $even  thoutmnd  Kvef  dMrofed  by  HMwhott  tteiUmttf  Thn  It «  eontenH 
platicwt  of  future  evil  wM  1;  mi^  w»;ll  aitrnri  tlie  ftttention  of  Governinoot  and  phil  ir.thro- 
piaU.  Sorely  it  ia  not  necessarj-  Uial  thoasands  of  lire*  should  be  dcelrojed  bjc  acci- 
matal  buningt  and  exploaione.  caused  by  careteMUCM  or  igiMtancet  ia  itcimers.  It  ia 
net  «lMia  thai  eamw  tba  aril,  fw look  at  our  railwajrti  wbere  th«  Mevn  loeoqiotiTe  trtf 
▼eraee  thirty  unlet  an  how,  with  conparativ  ely  few  accideiits>  It  ia  di«  laoieiitdtle  dit- 
regard  ]  m  ! )  y  the  owiMM  nd  oaptiiM  of  the  aoeond-nia  boato  to  tho  nfeigr  of  life  or 
properljf.— CV«.  Gag, 

2.— ALEXANDRIA,  D.  C. 

[We  pobliah  this  correctioQ  with  great  pleasure.— Ed-] 

Albxamdria,  Juiy  2d,  1852. 

Dkar  Sir, — lo  looking  over  tbe  pages  of  your  very  interesting  ReTiew,  i  was  sur- 
prised, aod  not  a  little  piortified,  to  notice  a  remark  caleolated  (oninU'niionally  of  courae^ 
to  injore  this  city  in  no  aiaall  degree.  Yon  say,  that  ".Alexandris,  Virgitiin,  ouce  requirca 
fifty  ^'ears  for  a  dnplicntion,  (of  its  popalation,)  bat  at  its  presrnt  nitin  nf  increase  it  would 
nqmrcfottr  hltndrfd  yiart!"  I  am  led  to  believe  from  this  stjitewent  that  you  are 
ignoient  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  city,  snd  that  yon  have  baaed 
your  calculaticwa  on  the  letains  of  the  cenaoa  of  1850.  Allow  me  to  andecdve  groa  on  thia 
point,  and  reqaeet^tlTOB  will  repair ,  as  ioon  ea  may  be  cooTenient,  the  unwtentioaBl 
injury  you  have  inflic  tea  on  us. 

Let  me  inform  yuu  tbat  Alexandria  ii*  now  one  of  the  inoitt  flourishing  cities  tn  t3ra 
eommonwealtb  of  Virginia,  and  that  lii&ieiid  of  requiring  fonr  hundred  yeart  to  dnplicate 
her  popnlaCioo,  at  Iwr  preaent  ratio  of  iocreaae  she  will  dapUcale  it  in  aix  jeaia. 
Undar  tike  magie  hafloeBee  of  (mr  railroada  which  eennect  na  with  die  VlmBia  Centnl 
Railroad,  (now  pro^saing  toward*  the  Ohio  river,)  and  the  rich  valley  of  Virgima — our 
pijpnUrion  i*  rap'dly  increasine;,  lO.OOO  nt  least  since  last  census,)  and  real  ebtale  Las  risen 
in  viilii.  u  itlnn  tin-  last  two  years  fnllv  tmc  htindred  per  cent-  on  an  avprage.  I  will  give 
vou  a  small  example.  The  writer  purcbased  a  lot  of  groond,  by  no  means  eligibly  situated, 
for  $560.  In  conscquenee  of  a  nmnndentandin^  as  to  iem«,  fte.,  drfs  lot  of  gronnd  was 
reeold  for  $500.  Tin*  sale  tnnlv  jilnrc  nlxHit  tiphteon  monThs  ago.  Since  that  ttmp  the 
same  lot  has  been  purthast-d  for  61,000,  and  onc  haif  of  it  bais  recently  hwrn  sold  for  i-TOO 
for  buil  lin^'  injrposi  ^i.  I  could  mention  many  cases  where  advances  quiio  as  prrnt  have 
been  obtained.  Everywhere  around  us  are  seen  evidences  of  rapid  impruvemenL  A  large 
number  of  houses  are  now  in  course  of  ereedon,  and  the  demand  for  them  continnea  naa* 
bated.  As  evidence  of  tile  f.iL-f,  I  fncloso  a  rnmmmiication  cut  from  onr  of  our  papers. 
Rents  have  advanced  ra[iidly  (too  much  sfi  piTlinps).  Water  and  cas  works  have  just 
l>ccn  crcct'  d  ;il  ^'rrnt  cost,  thus  civiiii.'  our  citizens  nn  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  iboiW 
two  neceesanes  of  life.  Light  nnd  water  are  greatly  increasing  tbe  attractiveness  of  our 
eity  and  the  comfort  of  our  people.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  ia  ponringfai  npoil  oa 
the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  (Cumberland  cunl  region,  together  with  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  flour  and  prnin  trade,  and  otir  noble  Potomac  is  whitened  with  tbe 
sails  uf  an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.'  Look  at  our  pt)>iti(ni  on  the  map — where 
will  vou  tinda  city  with  more  of  the  elements  of  pruitpehty  around  her  ?  We  have  long 
beenVcpt  down  1^  the  miwise,  illiberal  and  unin»t  legislature  of  tbe  general  government, 
ynxh  whom  we  are  unnaturally  connected.  But  we  hove  thrown  off  tbe  mighty  mt^Ast 
which  was  crushing  us.  With  clastic  energy  oar  people  have  pnt  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  aided  indeed  by  the  Hl^eraiity  of  our  c'  "  I  rhi  r,  tlic  State  of  Virpnii,  and 
now  oar  ooorse  is  opward  and  onward ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  Alexandria,  tn  Um 
ikmn  finar  hundnd  years,  will  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  llimriahing  citiea  of  tldi 
UBian.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  gi^Bt  respect; 

Very  truly  yours,  Geo.  D.  Tovn%. 

3.— TH£  OaAVETARDS  AND  CEMi<:TUaiEb  OF  NEW-OiiLEANS^ 

MOBTALITY,  BTCt 

By  the  general  custom  ofmanliind — one  not  only  in  arrordnnce  with  good  taste,  but  widk 
sanitary  re»iuiremente — the  <load  are  consigned  lu  ihe  ground — "  earth  to  earth ;"  but  in 
New  Orleans  a  ditfcront  method  of  sepulture  prevoils.  In  most  of  the  cemeteries,  inter- 
ment in  tlie  groond  is  wliolly  interdicted,  elevated  vaohs  end  tombs  only  being  oaed. 
The  neeeasi^  of  this  metiuMT  of  entombmeiit,  Ibr  all  who  ean  afford  the  expense,  is  eaaily 


*  Ships  of  the  latysstclau  load  at  our  wbanras.  f  By  Dr.  Dowlcr,  of  McT-Orieaof. 
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explained  by  referring  to  the  topogrnphy  of  the  city.  A  grave  in  any  of  the  ccmeierie* 
U  lower  than  the  adjacent  awamns,  ami  from  t'-n  to  fifteen  feet  lower  than  ilie  level  of  the 
river«  M>  that  it  6Jh  speedily  wiui  water,  re^uirin^  to  be  bailed  out  before  it  is  fit  to  !«• 
tDtSve  tile  roAo)  while  daring  heavy  rains  it  is  tubject  to  complete  inandatioii.  The  grsst 
Bayou  Cemetery  is  sometimes  ao  completely  mandated  that  inhumation  becomes  impos- 
iBhle  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water;  the  dead  bodies  accnmulaiing  in  the  raean- 
%rhile.  I  have  watched  the  bailing  out  of  the  grave,  the  doatiog  of  the  iiillin,  and  have 
heard  the  friends  of  the  deceased  deplore  this  mode  of  interment.  A  young  Irish  wumaHi 
fla  seeing  her  hnsband's  coiEn  lowered  into  a  grave  of  welling  water,  exclaimed  re* 
peatedly  :  "  Oh,  Mike,  it  is  a  dear  burying  to  you  to  be  buried  at  the  Bayou!  Oh  that 
you  shoulil  curiic  to  this  !"  Tt  is  this  feeling  that  has  built  the  different  cemeteries  which 
conslitute  the  great  ncrrdpolis  of  New-Orleans.  Ititcrest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of 
friends,  requires  inscriptions  to  identify  a  vault,  which  is  private  proper^f,  purchased  oi^ 
der  •  writM  ^le  or  conveyance.  Hence,  these  monumental inacriptkneb  from  their  een* 
ttaney,  accuracy,  and  number,  afford  data  which,  in  the  absence  of  exact  registries,  are 
probably  more  trustworthy  atiJ  valuable  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  existing  necropo- 


These  necrologirai  Hionuments  \s'ill  augment  from  gent-ratioii  to  cenorution,  and  must 
hereafter  prove  more  useful  to  the  vital  historian  than  the  pyramids  of  Keypt, 
eoimdeee  leflHeDi  so  carefully  embalmed  and  depouled  ia  die  catacombs  of  uat  country. 


fbrtv  centuries  ago.  Tlic  eilinologist  might  even  now  coanaeoce  bis  lesson  aaunu  tlie 
tombs.  The  Caucasian  ia  separated  from  the  negro  race.  In  some  cemeteries  the  Irish, 
in  some  the  (Jornian,  in  some  tlie  Anclo-Ainerican,  in  some  the  Frcncli  type  predominates. 
'  The  monumental  evidence  to  be  uHered  in  this  tableau,  in  relation  to  the  salubrityof 
Iftie  city  and  the  length  of  life,  compared  «^  Other  places,  is  doobtleHly  imperfecL  Tli« 
principal  objection  to  which  it  is  liable,  appears  to  be  tliia ;  namely,  verv  young  children 
may  not  have  had  inscriptions  on  their  vaults,  as  constantly  as  adults;  though  tnis  hypo* 
thesis  nny  b'*  iiK-orn-.  t.  |Tiut  admitting  that  it  is  true,  this  source  of  error  is  neutralized,  it 
may  be  8upp>8ed,  by  an  undeniable  fnct.tliatin  nil  these  cemeteries,  even  those  which  reflect 
the  Creole  hfe  most  truly,  as  the  Catliolic,  strangers,  Tictima  to  the  climate,  who  "lived 
not  half  their  days,"  are  buried,  and  being  counted,  tend  to  shorten  the  aVMege  UfejpM* 
bably  as  much  as  the  supposed  omission  of  infantile  inacriptioBS  tend  to  enheaeeit*  The 
evidence,  upon  the  whole,  if  not  demonstrative,  posseoes  probalnl^Jt  and  !•  oflendfiw 
what  it  is  worth,  in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

1^  the  following  enumerations,  fractional  parts  of  a  year  are  reckoned  as  one  year  when 
they  exceed  six  months,  or  fall  short  of  eighteen  monunuaiid  so  of  all  fractions  in  more 
advanced  ages.  In  all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  m  recording  a  series  of  ages,  not 
to  reject  any  because  they  were  short,  nor  to  seek  any  because  they  were  long.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  having  completed  the  series  for  die  time  and  the  place,  I  came  imme- 
diately to  on  inscriotion  upon  a  well  known  ncgresa,  aged  107  years  and  5  months,  hora  ia 
1732,  died  in  1839,  out  ^e  mle  adopted  excluded  this,  as  well  as  other  mnilar  eases.  Ia 


Lafayette  Cemeterv,  as  the  sexton  lafSmned  me,  there  is  aiMjpwt  ahva  buried  efed  110. 
A  siiininr  r,-e  was  foood  ia  A«  GhiAolfe  eeaMtMEj, after haviBgflniahed  ihe  eerier  But 


all  ihcjif  were  omitted. 

The  old  Catholic  cemetery,  (No.  1,  Baab'street,)  in  which  aeafty  ^  the  {ascriptions  are 
French — 13  only  were  disuibiued  asnog  all  other  laqgiaafes— gave  the  foUowing  results, 
after  having  made  136  obeenratioas : 

The  first  seriea  of  ao  obaarrationa  gave  as  aggregate  of  1,474  ycaia. 

The  second   ««  30         «  «  «*  1,512  «« 

Z..'     The  third      «<  30         «•  «  *'  1,381  « 

lit  ,       The  fourth    «  30  «•  **  "  1^13  " 

.  The  fifth      «  16        «  «  «  858  « 

Total  obaarratkas,  139^  Total  agei^  ej.-idT 

Oleao  life  48  years  and  a  frardon  :  more  than  21  years  overthe  mean  of  the  Hebrew  eeiae* 
tery — 90j  over  that  of  the  Bayou;  17^  over  that  of  the  Protestant;  27|  over  that  of  Lafa- 
yette city  ;  1'2  over  that  of  all  France — nearly  river  that  of  the  ile(iartuieiit  of  (lie  Peine, 
(Paris)— and  about  223  years  beyond  the  mean  of  that  old  Protestant  cemetery  imme- 
diately adjacent.  The  MIowiBg  table  shows  the  neaa  ege,  with  the  three  oldestpeisens  hi 
Oaehserie?,  in  this  cemetery  : 

Series.  Moau  Age.       Three  oldest  in  each  Series.     Mean  Age  of  three  oldest. 

1st  series.-*»«.>-49*01aa*a»«»>«>81**>»«  •80.«aa**76««*.  -Td 

*   ad   "   50*56  76  76  74   7JW3 

!    3d   "    ^.^,..-.46  03   85          80   78    81 

'   i|h  «  '   43-76...— .  85  81  72  7«  33 

^'fg  VI '   3..  W.  90  90  90-66 

Altliough  the  place  of  nntivitv  is  not  always  mentio!ie<l  in  these  inscriptions,  yet  oot  of 
the  United  States  lumished  but  1,  and  ireiuDd  but  1,  ii'rance  19,  and  Bpaia, 
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Genoa,  and  8t.  Do^DfiH  ^mek  i>  The  ptmiliaf  Qpo^  fa  this  eametwy,  doabd>w^y 

tiie  Creole  French. 

The  old  Protestant  oemeterv,  (adjoining  the  CatbnUc  cemeiery  nn  Bas'a  Btrcot,'i  loog 
abandoned  at  a  place  of  boriaf,  gave  fbr  30  ioscnptioo*  nn  aggregate  of  7i)?  jfearv,  and  « 
■MM  lift  of  nearly       years— ibe  thne  oldest  6'i,  60,  47. 

Tbe  new,  md  by  far  the  most  exaenaive  of  Um  Coibolte  ooMiariMi  it  tliai  in  tbe  ro«r 
of  the  former,  conirUtiog  of  four  sqaarea.  betwoeu  RbboitMtt  and  OlaiborM  Mteets.  the 
soutiu'rn  jxjrtiun  of  which  U  for  the  c(  Inr  rl  rncc.  In  tliia  cfinctery,  eBp^cially  in  its 
Dortheni  |)oruon,  French  inaerintionR  preponcieratc.  The  wliite  race,  in  ^  obs^rvauom, 
•fifded  the  following  re.sult»  :  The  first  3U  gave  an  oggicgate  of  1,996,  and  A  IMan  of  43-3 
«Mn— ihA  9  oUest  89,  77,  and  74;      MOWid  30  fiVO  •  total  of  >         of  1i7'Ut 

ibe  9  oldoM  90,  75,  aod  79 ;  theremtie  90  fllMervinanf  ftvo  n  Mai  of  9t7;  •  mean  of 

^■BTi  years  .  the  '.I  okic.l  '>     ^'0,  nn  l  7". 

The  aggregate  uf  these  ub»ervaiiuns  amount  to  3,678  years,  giving  a  mean  aue  of  near* 
h  46.  ( Af^  counting  these  80.  one  was  found  aged  1 10,  thoogh  I  cotdd  not  i  oimi  H  e0B> 
•iMentiy  with  nsy  plan,  which  rejected  the  |iriaci(M  of  aaiaetko.)  la  the  niddle  diviiiiMi 
of  tUa  eamttaiyt  SOiaeeriptions  garo  aa  average  life  of  aeartj  4t|  jean.' 

By  imiting  these  -^inas  of  ibe  Catholic  cemetery  No.  '2  with  that  on  Buain  Mreet, 
the  observations  wili  aniuunt  to  396 — the  aggregate  ld,CU7  year^t,  and  the  mean  iil'e  of  tho 
whole,  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  will  be  very  nearly  47  years. 

Of  Uieae  386  iaacrtotioMi  48  were  over  70 ;  13  wore  over  80, 9  over  90. 

The  blaek  vaea  ia  »la  eemetery,  baried  in  a  st^Io  of  magni6eeBB«  neaity  eqnal  to  tha 
white,  h.i»  usually  French  insoripiions,  indlcnting  bs  the  prini!ipal  ulnces  of  nativity, 
Louuiana,  iSt.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jntnaica,  and  Africa,  aiMi  gave,  in  1^0  uuservations,  the  re- 
raits  which  the  following  table  expresses  with  the  almost  brevity :  there  may  be  some 
•rror  ia  tbe  third  aerie*— a  dijcrepanqr  thora  aeeaa  to  b%  iaaaatoch  at  timaofieagitrot  • 
eotnparatively  diadttished  total  and  meaa  Kfo 

Thrw  oljMt  In 

Scrirs  thirty  Aggrvgbtv  Ages      Mean  Agem  of  t>ach  Svricii 

01>4  Mch.  tn  each  I>«(lea        each  Series.  <■  *  % 

Istteciet.........  1»S94  5313  «  LOO  65....».a» 

M  "   i;!64  45'4«  «4  

ad    «   1,103  37-4   i>5  89  70 

4th  <*   1,318  43  93....  100  &  79 

Oth  «   1,585  99^  100  BS, 


TbialageaoflSO  «^ 

Meat!  a4j;^e  of  150  persons  16- H  years. 

The  united  ages  of  tbe  tiftccn  oldest  persons  in  this  enameratiaa  amoont  to  1,3^  yeara, 
tffbniing  an  average  life  far  beyond  **  thweacow  and  tea,'*  (dio  liaoh  indieated  bv  the 

roval  (H).  t  of  the  Hebrews.)  namely,  S^jJ  years,  with  two  centenarians  for  every  hun(!rffd; 
or  as  luun^  of  that  ni,'f*  an  Fr.itu  e  atl'urdi  in  about  li.ilf  a  million.  Probably  tli  -  entire 
number  ot  vaultt  anii  tombs  in  the  African  cemrtory  ■h'CJ  not  exceed  two  thousnnJ.  n<">r 
the  dead  bodies  exceed  tliree  thousand.  Now,  on'tbe  suppoaitkia  that  by  some  strange 
and  incredible  ebanoe,  tbe  one  haadred  and  fifty  inscription*  I  todk  ante  of,  actaallv  ex- 
haustefl  the  whole  number  of  centenariana,  (  wLi.  h  I  know  was  not  tnic,)  still  tlw Colotod 
ceutcnHrians  trau-'  cnd  French  cenicnarians  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  tiiuc;i. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tin-  bhick  rncc  affonl-i,  by  thftoc  tiblrs,  1  in  50,  aged  100  ycnrs;  nn<l 
if  wc  add  11  ^cora  to  the  lives  of  tlie  remaiuiog  two  oldest  in  tbe  ISO  etrameraied,  the  re- 
suit  will  be,  bve  centensrians :  or  1  in  30;  or  8,333  tine*  more  diaa  ratio  for  aD 
France ;  or  2,100  more  than  that  of  Eog^land.  by  the  census  of  IP  I!  ;  or  if  we  take  the  offi- 
cial amount  of  the  deaths  in  France  for  the  years  endinj;  on  the  first  of  .lannary,  1632, 
it  will  lit'  lo'md  thut  150  iuscriptioris  trive,  for  the  block  race  in  Xcw Orh-ans,  nearly  one- 
fil\li  M  mhuy  centeiistiana,  as  ll,7y3,*2t^,  or  near  twelve  miiitoas  of  deatba  among  the 
French.  But^  by  an  exact  calculation,  the  French  bills  of  mortality,  at  abova aMBMaod. 
give  one  aged  one  hundred  in  every  471,731 ;  the  black  one  in  fifty. 

Each  ofthoremsiningcemeteriesof  New  Orleans,  a.t  they  contain  a  greater  |)VU|«ortioa  of 
strangers,  will  be  found  to  nib-r  a  mpid  drcrcm«Mil  in  the  mean  life.  The  new  and  exten> 
sivfl  Protestaiu  cemetery  of  the  .Second  Municipality  gave,  in  the  tiri>i  30  obaervataooa,  at 
the  three  oldett,  73.  4':!,  40 :  the  second  30  gave,  for  th«  three  oldeM,  76,  09,  66.  Fioia 
110  observations,  a  mean  life  was  obtained  of  30  3  4  years.  The  HebfOWOeaMeiJ  give, 
as  the  three  nideit.  74,  63,69.  and  an  average  uf  ir7  years. 

T'lf  Bayou  I'ciuetery,  or  Poller's  Fi»_'ld.  not  having'  monunienlal  inscn'[>tion!»,  wiih  few 
exceptions,  proved  uu  uasuitabte  held  for  nccrulogical  researches.  From  the  nidc  and 
Aail  iBcaKmals  of  the  dead,  I  obtataed  ihir^-ftv«  agea;  tha  aldatt  three  were,  55,  5-2,  46 

tho  mean  Ufo  of  the  whole,  27  3-  4  yeirs — a  awaa  aaavfy  twaaqf  year*  le*t  ihaa  that  of 
the  old  Catholic  and  the  African  cemeteries. 

The  city  of  LaHiyi  ttc,  pcpnrai-d  from  New  Orleans  1)y  a  street  only,  alionn  vith 
German  immigrants,  who,  with  tlie  Irish,  are  in  both  cities  the  principal  victtuts  of  tiie 
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ram  obavbtaim  akd  obhitibiiv  or  mnfoosuAmi,  dMi.  813 

yellnw  fever.  TTie  Lafayette  cemetery  is  man  farorable  for  inhainition  in  the  grotUMl 
lii  iiri  ihe  New-f 1 1  ■  HI'S  rcrnpterips -,  nccordmirly,  this  mode  nf  sepulture  is  more  coinnwn  in 
the  tonner.  Among  LiU  ag«»  ukeu  fruin  tbe  vaulia  oi'.  Uiat  cciuutery.  -ii*  was  the  oldest, 
tCkd  the  mean  of  the  whole  was  only  SO  3-4  vears,  which  is  the  minimam  of  all  the  ceme> 
teriMf  beiof  S6  jr«>n  Imb  than  thM  of  the  uack  nee  in  the  Catholic  eemeteiT:,  tad  auaijf 
two  and  •  balf  tiinea  leaa  than  that  on  Batla-ttieet. 

The  Catholic  cemeteries  arc  supposed  to  r<  fleet  the  creolclife  more  acconitely  than  the 
other  cemeteries,  which  are  newer,  and  have  bci  u  filkd  witli  immiCTants.  Tiie  mean  life, 
Mdadoecd  from  monomental  etidence,  though  not  Identical  with  that  dedaced  from  the 
iveent  momaUty  of  the  aty,  by  the  Board,  ia  confirmed  by  the  iatter ;  that  ia  to  aay,  the 
CailMille  eetneierf  M  take  pcecedeQce  of  the  Proteatant,  and  the  Pmeatattt  of  the  Petter'h 
Field.  Any  one  arquflbted  with  the  difforeot  chaaea  «f  die  popalaiien  woidd  here 
aaiie^ated  these  resulia. 

Aelaeeriiiapeciiooof  the  dqr  of  the  dead  may  not  be  inepiiiopnate,  bnt  atiggMtiTe  ae 

"  To  what  ^Jiep  n?ps  wo  may  rt^turn,  Tl^mtln ITiMLrT. 

A  Taalt  ia  eiglit  fo-t  in  its  horizuuial  direction,  25  iQcbes  hich,  and  17  wide. 
Tombs  are  greatlv^aried  in  she.  Of  late  Years,  worjd  baa  liot  fonnea  a  component  part 
of  vaulta  and  tomos.  The  old  Catholic  and  the  old  Protestant  cemeteries  have,  in  cob- 
aeqaence  of  the  wood  in  their  sirnctore,  in  many  instances  gone  completely  to  decay. 

W:ihi>i;nny,  and  some  (Jtlier  kinds  of"  cotlhis,  usu;i!ly  decay  in  two  yar.*,  wliiJe cypieM 
reoiatna  aound  many  ycaris,  var^  lug,  of  course,  accordinj;  to  the  hunt  id  iiy.  etc. 

The  body  is  completely  decompoiied,  the  bonea  separated,  and  Uie  otVi  u^ire  gases  dia- 
•ipated  in  about  three  months,  in  the  hot  aeaaon,  and  in  six  months  in  winter.  I  It^vr 
ftsnd  that  the  bones  of  th»»  yoiiii!»  and  old  would  frequently  crumble  into  duitr,  from  a 
alight  pressure,  after  a-i  ii  in  n  ent  of  fmrti  .'10  tn  4M  year*.  Ti)e  sfxi<ni  o!"  one  of  ihe 
Catholic  oameteries,  on  o()cnii)g  o  vault  in  the  apper  range,  to  remove  a  body  lone  buried, 
fimnd  die  owpse  completely  desiccated— no  pntaefeetion  had  uken  place  ;  'the  hair  and 
vhiake»  were  Brmly  fixed,  and  natural  in  eppeerenee;  the  face  was  little  changed,  and 
Ae  eyei,  though  greatly  dried  up,  remained.  In  lempezmte  dunates,  corpses  bnried  in 
the  ground  require,  probnbly,  four  vean,  et  leeati  for  deoompoaitioo,  except  the  bonce, 

which  may  last  for  imlrfinile  periods. 

TIte  perishaldc  f^truciures  constituting  the  neciopolia  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  speedy 
dUa^ideiiDaa  wbkh  lake  place  among  them,  o<^  eapoaing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  cannot 
bot  inspire  melancholy  tJioughts,  such  aa  Goethe  put*  ttt  the  mooth of  Faust :  "  Instead  oi: 
anii:.'>t'  li  nature,  for  wLirii  God  made  man,  thou  haat naught  around  thee  but  skeletons 
and  dead  men  s  buiies,  in  smoke  and  mould.  •  •  »  Must  T  go  on  reading  in  a. 
tfaonsand  books,  ihot  men  have  everywhere  been  miserable,  that  now  ond  then  th-re  haa 
beea  e  bqpp^  ooe  f  Then  hollow  aknll,  what  mean'at  thou  by  that  grin  I  bat  that  thy 
bram.  Kite  mine,  wet  once  bewildeted— aoo^ht  the  bright  day,  and,  with  an  ardent  deaiie 
after  tnnli,  ■went  miserobly  astray  in  tlie  twiliglit?" 

A  few  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  tombs,  mostly  quotations,  will  be  given  : 

*^  *  '  ■  -    There  Is  not  an  hour 
Of  daji  or  draamlog  night,  bot  I  am  with  thee ; 
There'a  net  e  breaia  hot  wblspem  of  thy  nan*. 

And  not  a  flower  that  rlecps  beneath  the  moon. 
But  in  Us  buo.i  ana  fTngonoe  tdla  •  tale  of  thee,' 
Poor  Carolina ! 
Only  23  • 

Dearly  loved,  iiad  deeply  mourned,  by  one  faithful  hoaill.*' 
"  Far  from  friends  and  homa  hia  dvat  mlDgla*  with  strangurs," 

*'  Mother  *.  aweat  mother !  tbou  eaii'at  never  knev. 

Thnt  yearly  thuii  I  deck  thy  mowy  bed. 
With  the  first  roues  of  upring  that  blow, 
And  tinrs  of  foiul  (ilTei  tlon  shed." 

^  H*  waa  eU  in  all  to  a  disooosoUt*  wife,  a  devoted  daughter,  and  three  tttUe  childran." 

"Alex,  3rnne, 

The  Orph.iu'H  Friend."' 

Aged  21.  Snob  has  been  ber  fate  <>* 
"  TIethna  da  l*bonn«vff  l» 

"For  you,  dear  eliildron.  wo  will  weep, 
Until  we  Join  In  your  long  sleep.-' 

Lord  Byron  naintaiaed  diet  the  foUowbg  epitaph,  at  Bokgee,  to  the  beat  be  bed  ever 
Men; 

"M.  L.    Implara  yace.''' 

He  mys,  **  I  have  never  net  with  any  epitaph,  ancient  or  nodem,  that  fdeeaed  ne  a 
tenth  part  aa  much.   Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  f  Tbcae  few  woroa  say  all  that 
can  be  said  or  on^ht;  the  dead  had  had  enough  of  life;  all  thej  wenied  was  rest;  and 
this  ihey  im)>l  >re.  Tiiere  in  all  (he  h-lnleasncsa  endbninble  hopc^  end  deethrlike  pngr*tV 
diat  can  arise  from  the  grsTc — Jmptora  pact^" 

81  TOL  n. 
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QALUSMY  OF  ISDiljSm  AMD  "FTlBirffTfl. 


6AUSBY  OF  INDUSm  AND  JBHTSftPRISS. 


YABD&Y  It^SEi  oy  Sovrn  CASouiiAr 
Wrm  ton  Notba  upoti  m  FtooRvta  or  GRceimtLV  aho  ifife  TTppkb  Biv' 

TRICT8  OF  SoCTU  CaKOI.IN*,  IN  AciUICt  I.TirRK,  MaNUPACTUREB,  IsTERifAL  lH' 
rftOVKMKKTa,  AND  TUK  PoRTRAiTUKK  Or  WHAT  MAY  BS  CAU>U>  A  MoOKk  MaK  OT 

EntiftPEits  FOB  TBB  South  ihd  vbb  CocimtT. 


win  A  poit'nuiT. 


No.  99. 


Yakdhv  McBkk  «m  boTQ  a  Brittah  tul^t, 
ta  SputeBtNiripi  IHfftilet,  Sivlb  Canrttas, 

June  lOtb,  1775.  and  not  more  th«n  50  or  60 

miles  from  ihv  Wrthplnce-  of  Oeneral  AuJn  w 
JaekioD.   Th»  ■trufgto  for  Aia«ricftQ  iQtkv 


fDiT  It  ■wn.s  oTrr.  the  ntjhjpct  of  our  invmotr 
WAS  old  enough  to  see  KkA  remember  mADjr  of 
Its  tlirllling  ineMvBlt.  Th*  **Bftta«  «f  Ihs 
Cowpca*''  wAi  foagbt  wlikln  m  few  m\\f»  of 
hit  f»tber'»  hnuf>«.  and  b«t  tf  memWn  bearing 
ike  firing  of  the  fnoi.  and  Rceliig  the  Ameri- 
tmrtAry  la  pvNvIt  «f  CoL  Vulstoa  aii4 
tho  Br"tl-!i  tr<>'-p:4  tifli  r  thflr  d«  ffat.  The 
"  Battle  of  the  Cedar  Spciag3"  was  also  fought 
wlUrfn  a  Ibw  orilet  aflila  vatMly.  Be  rt- 
membt^rs  three  of  General  Clark's  wounded 
Bolill.  r«  lu  iiiL*  broiiplit  tn  hli  fnthrr'f.  Woody 
and  almost  lifeteiui,  carried  m  front  of  three 
iMtMiiien,  and  haaftng  aacaaa  thapaawwlaaf 
their  saddles.  Onr  of  tUrjn  pn'r«»d  to  be  Ocn. 
GUrk's  brother.  He  was  kiudlj  nursed  bj 
•tin  flHatly.  and  aAarvaida  mairM  <mm  of  Mr. 
McVei.''»  sister*. 

Tbo  parents  of  Mr.  McB«e  came  from  Tir- 
glnla,  and  were  amongsl  tilt  «R«1I«I  MttlWl  of 
fka  upper  part  of  South  CacoUaa.  Tbey  were 
of  hlgbl J  n  <cp«>€Ubte  famtUeih  AttA  betonged 
to  the  Society  of  "  Frionda.*' 

B«t  when  bla  eooBtiy  heeHB*  hrreltrei  in 

war  for  lu  r  fn-cd  im  ami  Imlepondi  tii  '\  ^<" 
threw  a«idc  the  QuakaTiUke  Gen.  Greene,  and 
benuae  a  mldler  «r  tha  Aamiean  araj.  He 
waa  elected  to  the  command  of  a  company  of 
militia,  and  forscTeral  years  was  In  th^  actlvr 
•errlee  of  bis  country.  After  the  fall  of 
€harie«loii  and  Xh»  ivrreader  of  the  elate  to 
Lord  Cornwall;-.  C;ii't  McPto  n-llrcd  into 
Korth  Ci^olina  and  there  joined  the  "  Over 
Voantahi  Mt^''  Wh«B  Iha  dmea  bnoamehet-  j 


a  Tory  fort  three  milea  froaiUthooM.  At 
the  eloae  of  the  Amieao  Rt*«lmtton,  Capt. 
McBee,  like  hundreds  of  othen,fMIBd  himself 

greatly  fniliiiTTn'e(  <!  tmil  hud  t  uviirU'-ire  his 
lands,  inciudiQg  ih«  ^ i'««4;at  buaoliful  Msat  vf 


place,  known  as  the  "  Linifstonc  ;>f.r5nr< 
Uo  was  fond  of  soeialeompauy.  kikI  i  <>nriding 
iu  hie  natDre,  with  habtta  not  iti>}>iuvfd  hy 
I  his  military  life.  The  cooseqnenee  was,  his 
utter  ruin  in  forttino.  and  the  foreelosiire  of 
hU  mortgages.  This  left  him  withoat  the 
meau  of  eduoattng  Me  cblldrvn.  Tatdqr  ifae 
takin  from  school  at  12  Yi-an<  old.  nod  placed 
on  liie  fiirm  to'aerirt  ia  raising  limeelene  aaA 
making  lime.  W»  adBCBtfaii  mm  of  eoam 
reiy  teperftet.  Tnaatbeagff«rtirelv*tiUha 
wa^  e(f^ht<»pn.  Vnrclry  McBco  worked  as  a  la- 
borer ou  the  "  Limeatoue  Farm.-'  where  his 
father  contlnved  to  reelde,  though  ft  had 
been  tran»f«rf>  1  to  Francis  Uremar.  of 
Charleston.  In  1704  be  determined  to  go  to 
Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  and  there  leam 
to  be  A  aaddle  makery  under  ttie  jliaetion  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Joseph  Morris.  In  those 
timee,  the  trade  of  a  saddler  a«ema  to  hafe 
held  o«t  atrong  hudiieeneBta  to  the  enter* 
prising  young  men  of  that  region  <  if  ronntrj- 
It  la  vdi  kao«B  lbat€«Mml  Aadrew  Jack- 
eea  VMrked  oae  or  two  jeai*  at  thb  baslaeia, 
wltb  aVr.  White,  at  the  *-  Waxhaws,''  before 
he  eoinim«>re<»d  lii^  U^ral  stu<lua  in  North 
Carolina.  \V  hen  his  apprenticeship  at  the  sad- 
dler's timde  had  expired,  Kr.  MeBeo  thought 
1).-  wi  iild  ti'.  1.  r^rtiino  5ti  rii!»rlf.-ton  n-*  a 
i-lerk  in  some  store.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  18Q0  he  vietted  that  elty.  ia  eoa* 
pany  with  Qen.  Moore.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  bu-^inec^  was  dull. and  no  employment, 
in  a  dry  guoda  estabtiihaieat  eoold  be  o^ 
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tn  a  rviall  groe«> 
retiinM4  to  Llae^aton  hi  tta*  to 
an  kulr^  or  ofllwi  •«  tto  #Mlh  of 

Waabiti|ct<m. 


In  tbeMlflrint,iulM«  «riftartfB«  to 

Chsrlcdton.  h"  irrrmpjinicd  Kin  parent*  In 
their  rctaovai  to  Keoinekj.  The  next  fpriag 
*•  ^*^<»WmtoTwuwiu.  «W»  ht  «tab- 

Mj'hM  a  saddlrry  H.-  att«D4«d  whIUt  thwe 
«  public  meeting 

^'MA  Iten.  JaclMOQ  pre«idcd  and  Got.  Clal- 
l>om»  aetvd  Ttoa-PiMMtont.  Th»  oltfeet 
the  m««tinfr  to  cotraemomt^  t!io  vV- 
♦ory  oMai«e4  by  the  "fiepabUcaa  party" 
^  tk»lMmlM&  «■  1h«  cbeiSoti  vf  Mr 
Jefrirr«'n  t  tr  ,  "r-^deoey  of  the  United 
^Mi»t.  There  were  no  speeches  made,  says 
^Wm.  at  1U»  Keeting.  but  toaaU  dnuA. 
Whfl«t  in  Tennc«M>e  Mr.  McBeewas  foUeltod 
byMr.  J«Me  Campbell,  of  rburl*  "tnn  tn  r«- 
t«l«  to  UMfilntoa  and  open  there  a  store  in 
«»f«rt»mli^  «Nh  kin.  iWa  h»  dM,  and 
«■  comm.  nrln^  bn«mf«;i.  mn.K-  It  a  ml.-,  from 
wWeh  hv  has  never  yet  departed,  to  keep  for 
tolaw»arMole»»Mraf!Mtoffe«bf  MtMrtMi. 
•f"  «ti:..ss  piiprh.ised  from  them.  IntiOlW^ 
he  haa  always  endearorrd   to  encourage 

*  lodnatry."  as  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
tnaonfarturer.  If  «vet7  «M  WOOM  Mk  M 
U«>s  rule  we  mii^ht  yt  w  thc^onth  lnflr'p*-n- 

the  North,  and  it  would  greaUy  pro- 

tty 

Id  IWM  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Alex- 
mitr.  daagtator  «r  Cat  XHaa  Alesander.  of 

RMtlu  rford  county.  North  Carolina.  Through 

•  long  life,  this  most  i-xemivlary   Indy  ha* 

th9  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  has  con- 
Mbuted  wmeh  hj  hm  eara.  pradaiwe,  and 

indurtry,  towarrfs  thf>  n'"f  = • -n  fif  thn*  Inrge 
ft»rtnn«  with  whicb  i»  auw  blvMc-d.  bh*  ntUl 
sorTiT«a  to  aojoy  the  retpeei  and  esteem  of 
all  who  kiif.w  h.T  In  ISO-,.  Mr.  McDec  dls- 
eontlnued  his  mercantile  hnsiaeai,  and  in- 
«<Nto4  Ma  Ami*  to  a  ftima,  and  beaee  and  lot 
In  th^  vil!--ig.'  of  Lincfilntoii.  imd  Vcpt  |iriviito 
•atertainraent  for  mmoj  jmmn.  lie  now  be- 
ipa  to  read  wftb  fwwwed  aiMiKy,  aad  tm* 
pr.  Tf  Im»  mind  The  subject  of  agriculture 
was  his  foT«rlt«  study,  and  reni  few  farmers 
fa  tlw  Oailad  SUtes  esccl  him  in  that  noblest 
of  sll  braiMkM  «C  koMsa  iBdMlfy.  Hi* 
Ur.th  wlifu  purchu'  etl  wnre  Tery  much  worn, 
and  he  determiiMd  to  reclaim  them.  This  he 
dM  BiMt  nmtaMBiji  sad  at  tha  mmm  time 
Making  fine  crop*.  lie  oarried  off  the  j^rc- 
Muaw  for  the  (reatest  product  of  Unds  at 
iSthalracrianltaffidaxUlMlaM.  Col.  Wade 
Banptaa,  %  ttmjmn  ttaam,  •Iter  zidtof  «fw 


Mr.  MeBee'a  corn  fields,  near  the  Tillage  of 
<H«t«?tlla,  dedaiad  him  to  b*  tha  aeateak 

a-rrlcntttirl.t  bo  hud  errr  seen.  EDs  eora 
fields,  and  his  whole  farm,  usually  ivTfOfnt  th*" 
lM«Vltal«  «f  a  larg.'  garden.  He  pay»  great 
attention  to  the  Tarions  greiini,  tad  has 
shown  that  tbp  rtlra.itc  vtihc  wfntfrn  ynrt  r.f 
South  Carolina  is  weU  adapted  to  the  growth 
oTalavar,  Ivecnie  nadONllianl  gram. 

Nfrtwlthftnnding  Mr  McBee's  neatness  as 
a  farmer,  and  his  great  raeeew  In  producing 
lMa^«nftore«ra.  *e.,tbere  are  Tery  few 
pi  r^ns  who  bestow  kn  labor  on  thevalUra- 
tlon  of  their  crops.  He  Pt'ldum  plows  his 
com  more  than  twice.  To  each  row  ho  glres 
two  f^trrowa  mt  dUfenat  aad  proper  tloMa,  m 
that  the  plowman  durln^^  tlu-  «holo  rammer 
is  only  In  each  row  as  often  as  aa  ordinary 
Amer  la  at  oveiy  ftowtof .  it*.  MeBee  to 
▼ery  careful  to  protect  his  manure  from  the 
weather,  aod  apply  it  JudlclouBly.  lie  nrrer 
permits  a  wash  to  be  made  in  his  fluids,  and 
as  soon  as  he  sees  a  gaQj  ftrmtaf ,  It  ta  atop, 
pcd.  Tht«  bo  will  somptfrnc?  do  hy  plnntlny 
a  fruit  tree  in  the  wash.  In  1812  he  was 
eloetad  dark  of  tka  Coaatj  Coart  of  LIucoIb, 
which  oilce  h.-  h.  1,1  f  .r  21  years,  and  like  Sir 
Waltw  Sooit,  who  waa  al'o  thf  clerk  of  a 
eoart  Ibr  aboot  the  aame  if-ngth  of  Uuie,  he 
<lHrha,r<red  tho  duties  of  his  ofilee  hiaiidf. 
and  to  the  entire  fnli>.f;iri5on  of  tho  commn- 
ulty.  Whilst  clerk  of  the  court  ho  continued 
hU  baahmm  aaa  mddlecaad  atUI  awaa  an 
taljUshment  of  that  rhnr^ter.  Thi>  purrhase 
of  a  large  domain,  including  seTeral  thousand 
acrai  oTlaad  to  aad  atoond  tha  beanttftet, 
romsulic  niiJ  pu  f urc.-ine  Tillage  of  Orccn- 
viUe,  South  Carolina,  was  made  by  5Ir.  UcBee 
la  1SI8.  Tor  this,  no«p  princely  estate,  he 
paid  only  $27,500.  A  portion  of  thia  land, 
which  cost  him  only  two  or  three  dollara  per 
acre,  ho  has  sold  for  one.  two.  aod  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre?  The  paiahaae  waa 
made  of  C(A  LfTnnrl  J.  All«ton.  who  for 
sererai  years  represented  GreenTille  and  Pon« 

diotoa  IMatrtela  la  the  Coigcau  or  the  United 

StatcH  IIl  liad  Improved  hU  lands  and  iml. 
d«ice  with  great  taste,  for  the  times,  but  be- 
eoadag  dlamtlafled  with  hb  situaUon  and 
infatuated  with  the  opening  proipceta  Of  fha 
West,  he  detenained  to  sell  out  his  po«ig<.s 
doBs  la  Sonth  Carolina,  and  more  to  Misais 
siT'pi^  Mr  MoBoo  WM  tken  a  rrt^^Qt  " 

North  Car-Una.  and  not  worth  mora  lb., 
twenty  or  thirty  thouswrf   dollars  ^ 
ftiends  and  relMtoiii  tatommiated  with  h 
a^'ain.t  thi.  purchase  In  Terr  ^^^^  ^ 
and  told  him  plainij  thnt  he  eooWnn*^' 


H  it  would  b,,^^ 
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nls.  Btttlir.M«BwbadBiid«lila««l««tt- 

tlonf  nr-l  knew  h»f  ttor  llo  was  then  in  pos- 
MMiua  of  ui  Income  of  About  ^,UOU,  snd  htA 
amral  ycart  to  ntk*  tb*  pay— to.  Thtn 
V«N  Mvrral  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  cntcr- 
prtse  in  and  about  OreenrlU*  who  oaght  to 
hare  made  thii  pnrchaao,  but  th«f  4M  not 
bare  tbt  Mf»cit>-  tu  hwk  BofarthMdM  Mr. 
McBff.  "r  ••'•f  n»  111  the  future  prospvcta 
of  tbts  luouutbia  viiliLge.  It  wa«  lii«u  com- 
poMd  of  •  ftw  hmiMt,  aod  pubap*  •  hoBdrcd 

|nh.ib!triTit«.  But  Mr.  McBue  saw  that  U  lay 
la  th«  groat  thoroogLIkro  to  the  West,  that 
It  voMMNd  Mtth  ellMito  wAomnldB 
•eenery  whlflh  flMUt  1a  Usm  fttlMet  rUitora 

during  thf  stitnmpr  «f<agon,  from  tbc  U*wcr 
paru  of  Caruliott  and  tieorgui.  He  nw  like- 
«1m  tbtti  HpoiSMMd  tratotr  vamt  avnal  to 
aliuo.-'t  any  machinery,  vhieh  would  one  day 
be  immeaaely  raluable.  GreenviUe  boa  been 
tonned,  not  liupproprlat«l7,  tho  SvltMrtftnd 
flf  Carolina.  It  wait  ceded  hy  tbe  Chorokcw 
Indiana  In  th<-lr  treaty  o{  1777  to  the  State 
of  i^outh  Carolina.  An  Indian  trader  by  the 
nameoT  Parlahad  lettled  whm  th«  Tillitg* 
now  ftnnd*.  .ind  hud  iTcoti  d  a  little  Cirn  mill 
where  the  fine  merchant  mUIi  of  Mr.  McBee 
mem  nt,  Parif  bad  taken  ont  a  grant  of  ton 
miles  f quare,  Incloding  hia  improrementa,  but 
before  U  was  perfected  by  the  British  gOTem- 
meut,  the  Colonics  dcclatcd  their  indcpcn- 
dance,  and  South  Carolina  pnrdiaMd  the  In- 
dian title  to  thp^o  l.iods.  Paris  was  a  mral- 
Ist,  and  his  claims  were  not  recognized.  The 
IMftrkt  of  avMnillla  !■  lapidlf  becomiiv  a 
miTUirirturfng  cHstrict.  Tliere  are  ponie 
seven  or  eight  cotton  factories,  two  or  three 
paper  mills,  scrtral  eairlafo  fltetortei,  two  or 
tlvw  gun  fhctori««,  and  a  rariety  of  other 
machinery,  with  fine  mills  dotting  the  district 
all  over.  The  Tillage  has  a  commaadlug  riew 
«f  tlM  mountain!,  whieh  fona  a  Mmlelrcla 
Broutul  it :  and  its  vicinity  aJTi-rd?*  uiore  pretty 
sltuatioos  tot  zoiideDeot  than  almodt  any 
Othor  apot  tn  the  worUL  Ito  beauties  hare 
been  appreciated  by  toMUj  of  OW  noit  dis- 
tinguiftbrd  men.  who  haT«  mtidc  It  the  pl.ir<' 
«f  their  residence.  Amongst  them  we  may 
nama  Oor.  JoMpb  Alliton,  tho  ■on>ln4aw  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Gov.  llvnry  Middloton,  for  many 
years  the,  American  minister  to  fiussia,  the 
Hon.  Jool  B.  F<rfna0U,  alalstw  to  Mexico  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  theadminlstiatiOttof 
Mr.  Tun  Bureii.  '"li'iTi^cIlor  Thnmpson.  Juds;e 
Oantl,  J4dg«  Judge  O'Neall,  and  the 

Bml  Waddy  Thwwn«w,  ntalitar  to  Masioo 
nnder  the  admltiUf  rutfou  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
la       Mr.  McDcc  built  a  Tcijr  aapviioc 


floor  alU  ia  Ilia  vniaga^  and  In  IttB  adddl 

another  oaebutU  nfuloiii-  Thi  nulls  harra 
high  reputation,  and  are  patronised  by  all  Iht 
•nnovndtot  dlttiteti,  and  aporllaa  of  Moith 
Carolina.  On  the  aame  boautiftil  stream,  tho 
Reedy  Rirer,  about  seven  miUa  below  the 
village  of  OreenriUe,  Mr.  HeBee  has  •r*«t4d 
aaottMrflBonill.  HalM*  also  built  at  that 
place  a  superior  paper  mill,  fr^m  which  ho 
supplies  with  paper  a  great  uia&y  uf  the  news* 
papar  pCMMaia  Soath  CaroUaa,  Qoocnia  and 

North  Carolina.  lie  nUo  oialces  writiuj;  papf  r 
U  a  very  superior  quality,  and  a  fina  quality 
of  wrapping  paper.  Oonn  wlafl  witb  Mapapig 
mill  and  grist  mill  Is  an  extensive  cotton  fac* 
tory,  and  also  n  woolen  factory  Thr?f  far- 
lories  weave  and  spin  a  great  variety  of  clotha 

the  products  of  his  mllU  to  Ni-w-Tt  rk,  ^ad  Is 
able  to  sell  them  at  a  handsome  proAt. 

Ia  ISa  Mr.  MeBoo  was  ^potatad  a  ddi^ 
gate  to  an  Int«rual  IiuprovementConTentioa» 
which  ass«>ml>led  iii  Unkigh,  North  Carolina. 
This  convention  consisted  of  uae  hundred 
aad  flflj  aMmboM^  and  otobodlad  aoat  of  Iba 
talent  cf  the  ?tat<?.  Mr.  McBee  waj  appoint* 
ed  on  the  select  committee  to  prepare  bust 
neas,  eottilittnf  of  Jodfo  Strange,  Oovomar 
Branch,  Gov.  Dudley,  Qov.  Burton.  Jndgt 
Cameron,  and  Gen.  Polk,  and  wa.H  Fern  tary 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  McBee  moved  to 
GroonTlUa,  Booth  GavoUna,  la  im  The 

•Ituatlrm  of  h!s  property  in  P'uilh  Carolina, 
and  its  great  value,  made  his  return  to  his 
aatlfa  itato  aboolntoly  aaMMaiy.  Tbonife 
L  iru  in  South  r.-inilin.T.  his  place  of  birthj 
the  Limestone  Springs,  was  supposed  to  N^. 
at  that  time,  In  North  Carolina.  Many  grants 
were  taken  out  for  laada  la  ftpaftaabois. 
York  and  Grecnviilu,  nnder  (he  atithorlty  of 
North  Carolina,  and  are  still  had  by  those 
gnati.  Bomaof  tborn  bara  latt^bMa  aa- 
hibitedin  the  couTt.'^  of  South  CaMllaai  aad 
tbohr  validity  acfcnowlMlgod.  After  bla  Ta> 
raoral  to  OraaarUIa,  Mr.  MoBoadarotod  blm^ 
self  viiry  uiuch  to  tho  improtaaient  of  hit 
Uudf  and  his  np;rirultural  pUtPnHs  ilo  was 
elected  President  of  iht  Agricultural  ^^>e^ety, 
aad  bad  awwdad  to  bba  arfoai  yaasa  tba 
premium  for  the  best  mannged  farm  5n  the 
distriat.  Ho  also  took  prtminms  regnlarlj 
{br  bla  ttook,  and  tbe  grMtaat  product  of 
grain.  His  farm  adjoining  tba  ^rlUifa  bat 
b<^n  In  cullivfiUon  hixty  or  seventy  j^nrf 
By  manuriug  Ms  whole  crop  every  year, 
wbleb  ba  dMS,  bla  land*  baf»  boon  amda  pM> 
(luctiTc.  Till!  maxim  it  the  Enj,-H.-h  role — 
B^Ter  to  U^Jure  land,  but  alwajrt  ti;  to  BAka 
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If  Vctir.  Ike  AauriMB  nellmi  af  cliMlng 

^ri't  -rri-.-irini'  ollt  tand^ .  nn  J  T'lr.Tfn-T  t'l  :\  new 

«ouQiry,  is  abhorrent  to  Mr.  McBo^'a  feel- 
li^  sttS  good  MUM.  fl«  Mldm  ci«u»  way 
^rnnA*.  bat  mlwayt  mairarec. 

Wh«nth« -project  of  th*  l.otituvillr  und  Cin- 
cinnatl  Rail-ro^l  was  on  the  tapiii  in  tiouth 
Carolina.  Mr.  McBee  sobMrltod  Ubentty  to 
H.  and  oti  t!ir  d«-ath  of  General  Hayne,  who 
had  been  olectcd  iho  firrt  Pre4deat  of  th« 
•iempMf,  Mr.  MeB«»,  wlOwwl  my  MlleM»> 

tlon  >tn  M<«  part  nr  on  <hf  part  of  liir*  fri'^nd:" 
ira«  elected  to  predde  orer  the  company,  with 
«  ailaiT  flf  thiM  or  Ihmr  tkoanod  dottin. 
In  order  to  discharge  the  dntiea  of  his  olBeo 
he  had  to  f pend  rtie  rreatpr  -part  of  his  time 
in  Charleston.  Whilst  there,  two  of  his  re- 
litloiM  laOrMOVllto,  who  had  bem  eooMetad 

In  !)Vi?inp««  ivith  him.  Tnit  !n  whose  nfTairn  at 
that  tine  he  had  no  interest,  failed,  and  in- 
v«lT«d  him  In  K  hmrj  litlgatioii.  Attenpt* 
Wen  Blade  hy  maaj  at  the  most  influential 
men  In  the  d!«trirt  to  maki-  him  re«p«ui»iblo 
for  the  debts  due  them  by  Mcusrs.  Alezaoiler 
•bA  H«iwlac.  In  «MMq«Miw«  of  Umm  tew. 
suite,  anO  knnwlnf!;  fhst  hin  friend  Cnl  Oadn- 
dieo  would  be  elected  to  succeed  him,  he  rc- 
ilgn«dlk»FiMldira^afUMBall-c««d.  Tb«M 
lawsaii<;  irere  a  good  while  in  court,  and 
gave  Mr.  McBee  much  trouble.   On  his  return 
Ann  CharleatMi  to  sttend  to  them,  he  aaid  to 
his  eonnsol,  "  I  hair*  to  acted  thiaagh  life, 
that  there  is  nrt  a  fhet  or  cirriim'tancp  whicb 
my  enemies  can  prodace  against  me,  to  affect 
my  ohmeler  In  o  oewrt  of  Jwtleo.*'  Tin  r*- 
Mxxll  "■ftLtsr  trials  did  »bow  most  concluslTclj 
the  truth  ot  Xkit  remark.   Mr.  McBee  has 
at  ill  tlnw  imrtllwtod  Uharality  and  public 
spirit  in  efOiX  lapiOTeiBeBt  of  tho  ootmtry. 
WLeu  it  was  proip^ed  to  build  a  aiale  and 
ffmale  academy  in  tho  Tillage  of  GreeBTi^lc, 
alOioai^  not  than  a  cltlsen  of  tho  ilato.  h« 
gave  laiida  worth  si  vend  thousand  dollars  for 
the  use  of  these  achool*.  Ue  made  similar 
doaatloiu  for  tho  tltot  of  tho  Baptist  Church, 
the  E}ii!'oof>.^I  Church,  the  Hethudist  Church, 
end  the  Presbytrrian  Ciinrch — all  In  tho  v!!- 
lage  of  Grccnrihe.    But  tho  crowning  act  of 
UalUh  Itt  tUarMpaetvatUoftthwriptlonof 
Flf^T  Thoue.ml  Dnllnrs  t<i  tin-  GrfenTlUe  and 
Colombia  Kail-road.  This  great  pubtlo  on> 
iorytbo  waa  about  to>kU,  and  tho  olttianf  of 
Olomrillo  appealed  to  Mr.  McBee  to  oomc 
Iferward  and  save  It.   TTv  did  <o.  by  making 
Che  largest  indlTldoal  subscription  ercr  made 
lo  o  ltaU.ffaad  la  tho  Unitod  StaiM.  Tboj 
work  li  now  jjolnpf  pro?prri)iij>!y  ..n.  and  In  ' 

iho  cooreo  of  the  jcar  18^,  OrccnTtUo  will  i 


I  be  ooMaoM  vNk  ChariiolOB  hr  a  Ball* 

I  rcMid. 

Mr.  MeBee  has  n«?er  used  his  wealth  as  aa 
nnnor,  or  hirokar.  Ko  liao  alwasps  employod 
It  In  the  snpport  of  hoamt  und  induHtrioui 
meohanicB,  and  others  laboring  for  a  llreli- 
hood.  Instead  of  hoarding  up  hl^  inoney, 
and  hmdlng  It  out  at  tatanat,  or  IvvoitlBf  11 
In  bank  stock  he  has  ctnplnycd  It  In  thp  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  in  the  sup* 
port  of  tho  poor  and  naady.  Te«oo1iaBlet 
for  thi'lr  labor  alone,  he  has  paid  in  thecourso 
of  his  lifiB  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
How  mtaj  huMhreds  and  thouMsds  have 
thuahaaBftamished  with  bread!  AttUitlaw 
there  are  scTcral  hundred  poor  persons  sup- 
ported by  him  f»  thoir  labor,  in  bis  faetorlaa 
and  BdUjf  orlaaoaMothor  auptojTBnnt  uudor 

him. 

In  morality,  and  all  the  proprieties  of  Ufei 
Mr.  HoBoa  kai  bo  nperior.  Rfai  hahita  ato  aU 

strictly  temperate-  und  mrthtHlicnl  lli-  is  a 
naaofgroatiadustry  andactirity  of  life.  He 
rettrea  to  bed  early,  and  rise*  hefora  daylight 
every  morning  lie  breakfasts  very  eai|yt 
and  tticn  i»mploys  himself  in  riding  and  su- 
perintending his  business  till  dinner,  liaring 
b«oB  ortpplod  wlMat  a  yoanf  tnaa,  hf  Mag 
thrown  ff  rn  his  horse,  h^  l.s  tiot  nhle  to  walk 
any  distance.  II*  eoosequent^  Uvea  OMitUy 
In  Ilia  aaddlo  dttrlBg  tho  day.  llthovgh  torn 
ncturiy  aaranty-seTen  years  old,  he  rides  ftflj 
nillf^  a  day,  and  f«'il»  no  int  onvLjilcin  o  from 
it :  He  enjoys  fine  health,  though  bis  coustt- 
tntloa  liaa  alwaya  bani  dolleato.  Tbora  la 
the  snme  nnlfonnlty  and  rtguUrLty  in  his 
drees  that  there  is  in  his  habits  and  mannora, 
Hia  droH  la  a  dial)  eoat  and  light  vost  aad 
pantaloons.  In  person,  Mr.  MoBee  is  (iniall, 
with  a  mild  and  plcaslnf(  expression  of  faoe 
In  his  manners,  ho  is  kind  and  gentle,  witb 
the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Seldom  is  ho 
cited  by  any  thing,  hut  Ihc-ro  U  in  tiiin  a  sle«^ 
log  paavion,  which  is  sometimes  roused. 

la  1M7  Kr.  UoBoo  sado  a  vialt  to  tlM 
northern  (*tiitcs.  for  tin?  purpose  of  obtaining 
Inforiiiatluu  in  regard  to  Rall-ioadt.  Ue  had 
bc4.'u  appointed  a  daiagala  to  the  Sail-road 
Convention  in  ColamUo,aad  went  on  fhaa 
there  alter  tho  ad)oBtan«at  oC  tha  CoitToa> 
tloo. 

Wfctlit  at  (ba  Bortb,1io  waa  Induced  to  suh- 
ecribo  ($10,000)  ToB  Tbaaaud  DoOaia  to  tbo 

Seaboard  and  Ronnnk«>  Rail-road.  In  nrdt^r 
to  encourage  the  Charlontoa,  LouiavlUe  and 
Clnolnaatl  Bail-read.  ho  Iwd  takaa  flUKaan  or 

(wrnty  thoufiand  dollars  In  tlmf  m.id  He 
took  tw«lvo  thousand  dollar*  of  mogJl  la  tha 
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QreenviUoRud  Colombia  Rail-road,  and  after- 1 
w»nU  inenaMd  it  to  fiftj  tboannd  doliAra, 
MkMk««a*lrMidy««tttloMd.  limy  with 
great  trath  be  said  of  Mr.  MoB«e,  that  Terj 
tey(  mon  who  bav*  made  their  fortuoea  have 
•pprupriatvd  w  BUieh  of  than  to  paUio  put- 
yoMttUidto  th«a«pv«fi«f  Jmmm  Mmtrj, 

totbe  impruv(>iu<  nt  of  thrir  coantrj  la  iMr 
•(HeoUttro,  mauaTacturea,  tcbooia,  haaiM> 
•04  yaUit  baJIdlBft,  nn<mdi,lM.  It mj 
with  equal  truth  b«  said,  that  Mr.  McBeo 
■erer  engaged  in  as  eaterprise  that  did  not 
nuceed.  Am  a  saddler  ho  coBmenecd  hit 
iortuoo,  bad  a  high  repntatloB  te  Us  vort, 
and  laid  tho  foundation  of  that  imaiCDiie  ct- 
tato  which  ho  now  owaa :  As  a  laarchaat,  with 
a«M«u  ftcM«k«  of  hb  Bii>wnl.lh  M> 
ac-.^  at  Lincolntou.  S par tau burg.  Gn'enrille. 
and  olfiewhore.  during  aome  fifty  yoara,  he  has 


and  paper,  be  h^^  tfpKtt^  MMMMAA 

All  tbia  aaoMaa  ba  bai  HaMlmly  MMMfliikp 

•nbMribti  Impaly  to  tbe  ClMurbMton  BaiU 
road,  cvt-ry  otn-  tliouglU  hl»  Kt<K;k  would  l«'  of 
Uttlo  or  no  Yatoe.  Bat  it  nuw  paya  him 
MTwparMBi.  Tbaatato  >f BowttiOMwIli 
iaeued  bobp  years  ago  a  tlx  per  cfnt  i^toek 
vbicb  Mr.  UoBaai,  aa  Prwidant  of  ibo  JUU- 
md,  nianenA  to  laAu*  tte  iniwy  t» 
take  lor  eertaib  pwpoaea.  They  declined, 
and  ho  took  Mwanl  thooaand  doUan  of  ii 
bioiaalL  TU*  atoafc  waa  aoon  worth  a  pr»> 
wl—  «r  iM  tar  MBi.!  Skm  ar«  aomc 
nwn  wbono  judpfmrnt  rvtma  wnerrin^.  and 
who  have  au  iatuiltTC  notion  of  aucceaa. 
Tartly  KcBmIp  mmoT  ttet  «lM%aa4  llk» 
all  truly  great  men,  5*  witbout  pride,  (vgtrata- 
tiOB,  or  i^tMMktn.  Suah  bma  an  gmnmlif 

towriaMy  wialing  im  tmaum. 


IDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— 80UT1IEIUI  DtBMT  tntADE. 

Now  that  tliifi  jul^jt^t  Is  apiin  rfceiTing  tho 
attention  at  ibi?  South  w  liich  it  div*crv«  !'.  uiul 
ftp  about  to  be  brooght  before  tbe  Plant >>rf>' 
ConTontion  iu  Macow,  Oaorgla.  la  October, 
aad  (ba  Marabaata'  OoaTaalloa,  Baltimore,  io 
Ikaeaaibar.  wa  aaaaot  taflraia  from  fauciUng 
lha  fMlawlBg  BBfaalta  iiimaita  jwai  Mr.  Bay- 
tar,  wbo  haatahaa  tbataad  la  tha  mattar : 

"The  absolute  uoeri«Mty  of  tbe  itueceu  of 
thla  caune  at  tbe  Soutli.  bu*  Ion{  beeotne  a 
fixed  Impmniun  upon  thr  public  uiiti>I  Thr 
triU  of  tho  present  Byiitt'm.  and  it  '  in<  vitulile 
rrj<ults.  have  awukuiu  1^  jipprt  lu  iifi'  ii."  i  f  the 
dccpt'Mt  rharacti-r  iu  tlic  Snuthi  rn  bn  a-l.  Tbe 
mighty  torrent  whirh  U  sweeping  orer  ns, 
with  as  desolating  an  effect  aa  tbe  English 
coninuTCL-  in  India,  baa  been  met  by  the 
firiends  of  Southern  prosperity,  berttofore 
wltbont  loeeets.  They  hare  been  oTerbome 
bar  tba  augaa  «r  tha  raakUMa  torraat.  Mill  lap 
ataad  of  dalag  good  hava  floaMd  asamplaa  to 
lalard  otbata.  The  onward  maiab,  bowevar, 
«f  tba  aommfretal  power  of  tba  Nartb,  and 
Bagiaad  at  the  8outh.  and  tbe  aoaeentralion 
of  our  trade,  money  and  power  at  Lirerpool 
and  New-York,  b.is  once  ngnin  aroiiM-vI  tin- 
attantion  of  the  Sonth  anil  ^hl'  l-i  A};aia  in  an 
attitude  of  rerolt  ai^ainxt  tbe  -UoremaM^nt  of 
Trade,'  nnw  terun  tl  oimiipntent.  In  tbis  rri- 
tlaal  junct  iirr.  lu  f.  re  .l>  -p.Hirii)!,'.  <ir  :i'l i  pliiiu 
raah  nioid'"  of  rf.-i>t:iii(  e.  It  ia  well  that  our 
course  KhowUi  hi'  uiiirkt'd  by  caBBoaaaaaa. 
cantion.  but  fiininess. 

*•  One  thing  la  OTldent,  that  ttnlni  tomrlking 
it  doiM  ih9  future  of  the  SoMtb  wiU  be  Umt  of 
Iraland.  She  must  Inorllably  baooBM  a  mere 
prorloce  to  sustain  tbe  eommercial  and  ma> 
Mfbattaring  cupidity  ofotbm. 

**Tho  South  loses  annually  on  her  ccjwrft 
from  15  to  20  pel  cent,  of  their  Talue,  in  umm- 
oMfary  afcargMtaad  ogMaaca.  OHia  |ar aaat. 


natorally  Ineldaat  to  a  regatar  aad  propai|]p 
organlted  trade  la  aot  laehided.)  Aa  pay* 
on  her  imports  from  SO  to  100  par  aaaUaa^ 

bauced  valuation,  (the  coase^ueaae  of  a  clt»- 

ruitou»  tranhportatiou  )  Wltlmut  i;<>in(t  into 
detail,  it  is  suffliient  to  !«tate.  that  thoujth  her 
proilactioos  are  of  tiie  vi-ry  riebcst  eharai  icr. 
with  ckeop  ilavt  latoi ,  yd  licr  annual  rxpens'i. 
are  fery  nearly  niual  in  ibt-  t:»Iui  i.{  h>  r  jn*- 
dooe.  leaving  it  a  very  unrtrtaiu  question 
whether,  in  a  Mriea  of  yeatx.  xbc  \*  acquiring, 
capital  or  becoming  iuTolved  in  debt.  Witlk 
n  bahiuri'  of  produce  (In  original  Tnluc)  In 
her  favor,  tbe  balaaae  of  inda  (Indiaated  bjr 
exchange)  ia  i 


2.— AUtBAHA  DIRECT  TRADK  CoaPAftT. 

We  are  farorcd  br  J.  R.  Gladney,  E»q.,  with 
nropy  of  ilu.-  cliaru  r  of  thi- compaay,  aod  wilih 
tbe  report  upon  n-i  }.TnrrrJ  obje-et«,  which  waa- 
nado  in  the  I.r^i<.|n(urf  of.Mnbnma,  andnhich 
baa  been  pubii»he<)  in  one  of  the  iiunbcra  of 
the  Cotton  Plant.   Wo  are  irmly  cooninced  o£ 
Ibo  propriaiy  of  the  South'*  trading  on  her  owik 
account.  iHl  mlddloHneo— like  tarilTs  and  re> 
•uietlooa,  aia  jrrw  laata  okalaalaa  10  madab 
are  bridgaa.  aad  oAaa  ravy  dilapldaaed 
over  Mich  produce  mnat  paaa  lo  Iba 
•«BMr.  Why  bridifea  it  all,  wbaa  tba  > 
is  not  ankle  deep  f  Why  New-Torfc  aad  Lirar- 
pool,  whcD  wo  can  have  Rotterdam  at  oaeo 
W'hv  t  u  >*  peat  up  Ut lea,"  when  tho  wbalo 
coKtiMtnt  is  oori  f   Mr.  Gladncy  says  : 

**  The  Geaeral  Amombly  nfthe  State  of  Ah- 
boma,^  at  lis  late  eeaaion,  paaaed  an  aot  iacorpo- 
rating  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and  ELxchaBg» 
Company,  llmblog  th«  eapiul  to  three  milUoaa- 
ofdallara  ;  aad  flao  paaaed  a  aapptamaMarit 
aat  Wacab  aatifanr  removes  the  throe  aritttaa 
UaMt,  aad  aUovlng  the  company  te  reeaiva  aab> 
aarigdaM  lalbair  aagital  elodi^  laaaiy  I 
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  •»  mm 

tibjmeta  of  dMir  cbMWr  t  «Mk  «f  wliieh  mu 
pMMd  botli  koMM  of  the  le||liil«tHr«  uniuii- 
•MHuJy.  after  haviiiff  Km!  th«  Mtvtt  thorovrh  ia- 

veatiKHiioM.  Thn  oliviou*  policy  of  ilin  Coid- 
pany  i"  t<>  np|>ortian  the  cB|ii(it|  f^Hu  k  ainutt^kt 
<h>-  iliir-ri'iit  ^(ate(  and  trmtfirips  pTMin^of 
■U  occMpauwWi,  aocordiaf  to  •leliMifMU*  pro- 


3.— CNITED  riATKS  MAIL  STEAMlkK^, 

W«  thAok  Qenenl  Biuk,  of  TiUl^ftor  a 
ipgr  of  hia  ««^r  MnvIov*  h#  akte  morft 
MO  tiM  aaHaal.  1i«f»  If  niMb  Is  ft  ttmt 


fr»«MM  estnvt ;  la  feet  we  mntt  do  it  hweaf- 
tar.  Sooli  docuBMia  have  a  national  tnt«>r«iit . 
Oonrral  Kusk  U  an  advocate  for  8<iulbnrn 
•tfamrrA  to  Emroi»« — to  South  Anu-rka,  aaU 
t"  Ml  xico  ilU  report  h-  Ktrungly  in  their 
lavor.  mill  in  RiviriK  bi<i  aid  t<)  the  OoIIiiih' 
•teatnerM  h<-  Jihtinctly  aunuuui  •  ^  tVic  roudi- 
tion  'Ijiit  the  Suiiih  it  I'l  rwfiTi-  -i^uiil  f«%iir 
in  ti*'r  «uler^riiu.-ri  of  the  i>aain  hutI.  Hut  is 
•he  praparvd  to  i>nl«r  u(>ou  aajr,  and 
nroini»c>»  at  the  kiud  If  n  lirU 
Korth  .'    At  lfaj«t,  we  shall  uw 

7kf  IJnilid  Slalei  mail  ttramtkip  linrt  in  9)tt- 
rativn  »n  tXe  Itt  of  Mnrck,  lSo2 ;  the  name* 
0/  tkr  trvtr^l  »tramer$,  mktrt  tw^ptojlid.  tknr 
f«nn«<c  rttftclicttf,  tnd  Iftt  Mlt  Iftiir 
tnugjirtt  fUetd  in  •crrte. 


T1M11  V^lkt. 

•Wa>hii»|ftoB  1,641  <hi  .T\in 

"Urrtnana  1  734  <)0 

fFrankliij  2.1  H4  1)0 

tUunlKiMt  .2.181  00 

tAUaotio.  2.845  M 

.2.707  10 


18-I7. 
March,  1848. 
t)«*t..b<r  IHW. 
Ma/,  mi. 
AnrU.  laiO. 
M  V.  1830. 


ile.'/.lI.''!*.ir,s!8M  7»  OctoiMr.  1810. 


iBaltle  JUtS  9i 

(Faleon   Ml  IS 

)hlo  2.433  » 

l«orgbt  2,727  42 

^reiM^vut  Cily..  .1.201  00 

^El  Dorado  IM9  H8 

bBmpire  City  l.T.il  21 

^rherok.^  1.244  89 

^lUinoi*  2.12:i  6& 

^Philad.lphia  l.i:iM  1<) 

gCalifornia  1  OjS  00 

|Or«ff«n  \.(m  uu 

iFaoaoa  1.0A7  00 

iffanD««»««  1,27ft  00 

■eMden  aaU.... ..9.068  00 

WitaBliia   778  08 

'•telMl  ».MU08 

flmtliainpton. 
t  Between  New-Taric  tai  Hamw,  ▼!*  8a«ll^ 

•mptan  or  Cowra 

1  lli'twfcn  .N-'w-York  and  Llreriiool 

\  Bi'twpen  Nrw-York.  UaTana.  New-Orfeanii 

and  Chn(;r«  !< ;  New-York  and  Chafrna.  direct ; 

Maw-York  aad  Cbafraa,  taaeUng  at  KlMrton  ; 

•Bd  ■aV'OilflMM    aad  Chagm, 

4iMel, 

Bat««M  ramm*  aad  Ailwrta.  via 
l>l«go.  Maatwqr,  Baa  ftaaalaeo  ant  Vanma 

city. 

»•  Between  Charle^Koa  aoiC  HafaBa«  Tla 
AtTannak  and  K«-y  Wr-«t. 

The  steam,  r*  of  tin-  Collin!*'  line  are  dome 
its  fe«t  deeper  tkan  the  canttim-boaiic  rule 

111  lliteal* 


VovaBilMr,iaM. 
Baember.  1849. 
Scfteniber.  1849. 
January.  18S0. 
April,  1R51. 
April,  1851. 
May.  iSol. 
May.  ISil. 
Auguat.  18&1. 
October.  18.S1. 
().-t.>b«>r.  1H48. 
Ootober.  184K 
NofanlKT.  l!>48. 
1848. 
1861. 
,1880. 
Oatobir,184l. 


(ndaUan,  vUeh  oiakea  tlieir  aetiial  toaaaga 
about  twenty-flve  per  cent,  more  than  tbetr 
registered  t'linnge,  tanafDda*  In  tha  taUa^-» 

Mr.  CoUin%'  rrjxtrt. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  hma. 
Iw-xided.  in  the  rarilic.  pi"t<  11  (it«anur!»  of 
•llflfcrent  tonnage,  but  afpr-  t'  it  in'.:  n  .ir  flre 
thonMod  tonK.  They  tran»|>'>rt  tin-  innil  only 
when  exigeoeiea  make  Us  transportation  by 
them  naeaaiaij  aa  aspadlMtt.— Jfr.  lOtfin- 
waiPa  r^rt. 

4.— THE  MOOTU  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Wa  lataad,  la  our  naxt.  a  paper  upoa  Ika 
ml^«€*,  lllaatralMl  by  a  dia«raai,  wbicb  will 
•paak  with  good  effect  to  tb«  people  of  tia 
whole  country,  and  exkibit  the  miserabk*  pnliop 
of  <lA|<ing  out  a  few  thoutand  dollnm  for  open* 
lag  the  aavif  ation  of  the  iTeuic-t  ru>-r  upon 
earth — au  "  inland  »ca,"  winrh  (ir.ini-<  »m  <-m- 
|>iree<|aal  to  (hat  of  thn  Ptoleniint  M^  l  tWn  .An- 
t«>iiiii«ii.  We  hnvf  faiili  that  thii  pnpt-r  will  re- 
ceive ita  proper  eonoKieration  in  ihi*  next  ("on- 
■raaa.  aiU  ibat  the  Soalbwaat  wiU  obtain  all 
lhaili  JUrij  kM  aaiMd,  la 
eoBi 


fOtlttW  aULTB  LAW. 

Judge  Catron,  of  tbt  Supreme  Conrt,  thus 
laa  up  the  penaltiei  of  this  act.  which  the 
"  hither  law"  men  go  about  te.Ti  hiii-,  in  thoir 
Oacie  Toai't  Cabinw,  pulpit*,  x-hooU  Hint  rn»- 
Irunu,  is  opposed  to  all  godliness,  and  d'  -pica- 
biy  wicked.  The  Bible,  the  Con^titulion  of  the 
United  Stati"-,  ihr  Unioa  it»elf,  are  old  la^liioned 
conlrivaoceii  to  perpetuatt;  wronir.  Away  with 
them  all,  and  let  us  go  to  school  to  the  Htowea, 
theTappaus,  the  Beechar«^T1iaral«««  tathar 
than  Nestor  !  Barabbai  tailMr  tkaa  Ofefialt 
The  act  ol  18S0  deelaraat 
ist.  That  aay  paraan  who  ihal,  fcaawteclv 
aad  williai^*  abtiraet,  biadar,  ar  prmtemt  twA 
alalaaa^  felt  aiaat,  or  attoraay,  ar  aajr  f  1 
im,fiittf  aatittimg  Mai,  8«r  ar  ( 


fraai  anastiag  rack  Aigitire,  tHktr  wUk  ar«4Cb> 
Mit  procttg ; 

Or  2d.  Hhall  reKne,  «r  attempt  f  meat, 
such  fuifitive,  when  arretted,  from  the  custody 
nf  (he  cUimant,  hit  agent,  or  attorney,  orfivm 
the  ruttodv  "/ auf  atiw ptTMm or yarara*  lav> 

fidlt/  ajiiuttng  ; 

Or  3d.  Shall  mil,  ohrt,  or  n.-i-t  lix-  person 
owioK  torvii-e,  ilircctly  or  ituhrc<  tly.  to  OM^apa 
from  such  Llaiiuniit.  his  agent,  or  attorney, «r 
otArr perton  »r  ptr&ont  ItgrnUf  uatutiu^f  ; 

Or  4th.  Shall  harbor  oraoaaaal  such  I'uiritift, 
mmaU  frtmu  kit  rttuntftmd  mrrett\  after 
aailoa  or  kaowledge  oftbo  fkci  that  such  per* 
*oa  waa  a  Ikgidva  \  lha  mcnm  aa  offbadlaf, 
10  eitharortbaaaaat  tparaled,  ihall  baaal^ael 
10  a  laa  aataseeeding  one  ihoaraad  dollan^ 
aad  iapriaaameat  aot  exceeding  six  UMnthe,  oa 
couvictluB  by  indictneat.  8r<condtr,  that  the 
person  the*  off»>ndinsr  shall  forft^it  «nd  pny,  by 
way  of  civil  daina.;.--,  (m  i!ic  p:>r(y  injun  d  by 
such  iRefal  conduct.  (ii<-  &tnn  of  one  ih'Xi-'.'ind 
dollars  fur  o  u  li  riiL.Mini-  In-t  liv  r<-.T-"n  of  suefc 
coadact,  to  be  recovered  by  acuon  of  debt. 


«.^TBt  rniVARTBPBC  BOVTB. 

Since  the  publication  of  ourartirlein  the 
July  number  of  Ibf  Kcvirw.  wt-batf  rt  r<  l»ed 
ac^py  of  the  Tery  able  llerunii.-triinco  of  the 
Company  to  the  Congrcsa  of  tb«  United 
StatM,  aad  (ha  •^saJOj  aUa  Manorial  firoa 
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the  same  quarter.  Tbcuc  docunieutt  arc  un- 
deri^torMi  to  )k-  the  productions  of  Mr.  Bur- 
wcU,  of  Virgiuia.  who  hM  Wn  an  actlre  ad- 
vocate of  the  Intcrciits  of  the  route,  and  in  this 
he  dcserres  the  Cavor  of  the  whole  eouutry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fete  of  the  enterprUc 
aoWf  It  le  bonad  eveDtnallj  to  triumpb.  In 
•ome  shape  the  United  Statei  will  hare  the 
right  of  traiuilt  acroM  TehnantepeCi  and  Mexi- 
co maj  rest  assured  of  tbet. 


T^UIDUSTIUAL  Am  OOMJIBRCIAIi  OOV- 

VE.NTION8,  rAina,  Sec, 

Tlierr  i*  lo  be  a  groat  Commercial  CoDTcotiou 
of  all  lUf  Souiliern  au<i  ^ouibwe»lern  i^tato■  held 
ia  BaLTixoBE,  io  December  next,  aud  prepara- 
Uoea  oa  a  larire  scale  are  to  be  made  for  the 
■Metiog  All  of  the  states  and  cities  iot«re*t«d 
are  iavited  to  send  delafeles,  and  we  trunt 
Ihigr  wUL  It  is  AAeea  years  siaee  the  South 
has  aet  la  CoafaatloB'opoa  the  subject  of  pro- 
aioilar  bar  ftmipt  and  iala^elale  trade.  Sue- 
ens  to  the  BMnveoNai  mam.  Wis  opeo  our  page* 
to  iu  dlacuaaioaih  and  will  have  a  food  deal 
ourMlvr*  to  say  upoe  It  before  December. 

Tl»'^  Georgia  Fuiri  uro  to  be  licM  at  .Macon 
ia  Octubcr,  ntid  n>  u^ii.tl,  be  largely  at- 

tended. The  ('iin,>n  Planttrt'  GsaamMeii 
comoiirn  there  nt  Ihm  liine. 

I'ri'ii  iitioiii  nro  hclii^  made  for  the  South 
Carolina  Fair  at  Cliiirle»ton,  iu  November,  on 
a  »ciiic  of  crcnt  bnliiaa^.  Bnaeiflf  Soatf  de> 

liver*  the  addrrtn. 

Thnre  U  a  Cooveiitioa  to  slt  llhb  August 
at  Union,  Viricinin,  of  all  the  rail  road  intere«u 
aftba  state,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  bar- 
■onjr  of  action.    We  hope  to  attend  it. 

Ncw-Orlcano  lallif  of  a  Southern  and  West- 
ero  Cxbibiiloo  of  Agricultural  aad  Maaufkc- 
tnrlRf  products  ia  that  city  ia  F*brBar>,  1853. 

The  Afliarieaa  lasttittie,  New<Torh,  epenii  iu 
freat  aaaaal  Fi*r  la  October,  aad  a  Cryatal 
Palace  and  a  World'a  Fair  are  thiags  wklch  are 
to  be,  and  that  very  »oon. 

Truly  thi»  i«i  an  a)tf>  of  Fairs  urul  Convea- 
lions.   Thnjr  are  the  fuleruou  ou  whicli  Archi- 
ilavmava  aMviag  the  world. 


0^ — RKC£.NT  ruULICATIONS. 

1.— vAMefs  tf  the  Congreii   of  the  United 

Statrt.  Srventh  Coni:rf\s  from  Pt'ccmbtT 
7.  ISOI.  to  March  Sd.  1803.  inclo^ire.  8 
you    i>p  1379  and  IttL  '  WaehisKtoa : 

GaU-s  &  Scaton. 

Wi-  h.irc  hero  eonfOed  flrom  authentic 
matcrinl.H.  the  debates  and  nroevodinss  In  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  to 
which  Is  addfd  an  appendix,  eontalntng  im- 
portant state  papers  and  public  doenmeotf, 
iad  all  the  laws  uf  a  public  natare.  To  the 
whole  b  dupplicd  a  c"|>lou!i  Index.  To  the 
hhtorfniiraphcr  and  the  pdiiUcjan  thi-?iL' 
TohitiK 't  ure  of  great  value.  At  some  future 
tiiiK-  they  wiUbereftnedtoandaotlecdaMm 

iu  detail. 

2 — 77ir  T^gislalivf  Gitidr.  Tty  Joseph  Tt.  Bur- 
leigh. Lli.  I>.    8€T<>nd  piliii'.n      Philmb  l- 
OramlK}  k  Co.  Mew- 


nhla:  Lippincott,  Oramlm  k 
Orleana:  J.  8.  8te«L  Pp.  SST. 


This  book  eovtaliM,  to  neaffee  words  of  the 

tHle.page.  which  are  snflelently  dnierlptlvr> 

of  the  contcnln  r>f  the  worlc.  nil  the  mien  for 
conducting  business  in  Congress ;  Jefferson's 


Manual,  and  the  Citiaen»'  Manual,  including 
a  concbe  system  of  rules  of  order,  founded 
on  congrcwional  proeevdingK  ;  with  cupiooi 
notes  aud  marginal  rcfcrvnccs.  cxplaiuing  tha 
rules  and  the  authority  therefor,  deeigncd  la 
economise  time  and  secure  vnilbmlty  In  thf 
proeeedings  of  all  deliberative  aisemlwlia, aw 
alio  to  neet  the  wnnta  «C  avaiy  privafte  eMl- 
ten  who  denlrea  to  understand  the  right  way 
to  transact  public  bustnaea.  The  booik  is  wen 
adapted  to  answering  the  ol^)eeta  of  ItafOhll- 
cation. 

3, —  TTir  Hittory  of  thr  Rnloration  of  VcnarrAy 
in  France.  ISv  .Mphoime  dc  i.riTiiari iue. 
VoL  II-  New-York  .  Harper  &  lirolhera. 
Ncw-Orleann  :  J.  C.  Morgan.   Pp.  4W. 

That  this  work  of  Laaartiaa's  Is  wtiMw 
with  spirit,  and  eontains  moeh  matter  that  la 

h^hly  interesting,  even  thoee  who  do  noi 
admire  the  stylo  and  manner  of  the  author, 

mUAt  admit.  Whether.  howcTer.  it  can  »tand 
the  test  of  critirifim.  and  be  approved  a*  veri- 
table hirtory,  Ik  uiurh  iiinrc  iiin-t i. .niibip. 
Thi>  habits  of  conipo<iittMn  wliu  ti  il'.-tin»:ij)fh 
Lamartiue,  and  tin-  ch:ir:u  t  rri-t  icf  of  his 
mind,  are  not  such  (;ivi<  a^HurHtir<'<<  of  & 
trustworthy  hlstorinn.  He  jiaints  too  much, 
nnd  color*  loo  hijfhly.  rather  like  the  roinance- 
writtT  than  lik«  the  grave  compofser  of  mere 
hl.story.  Yet  has  he  Bade  a  ver 
book,  and  one  that  WtU  bO  peWMOd  bjl 
with  delight. 

*-Tke  Biilt  te  Ms  Family;  «r^HI«ta  m 
Domeetlc  Happhiees.  By  II.  A. 


D  D.  Povith  edition.  Philadelphia :  Lip. 
pineott.  Oranbo  it  Co.   New-Orleans :  J.  B. 

Steel.    Pp.  328. 

This  is  a  home  book,  and  treats  on  home 
subjects.  Domestic  liapplneas.  considered  la 
the  light  of  the  various  family  rcbttions.  ia  tha 
theme  which  is  di!«cOi«scd  ;  aud  it  is  diaoMBid 
in  an  abloi  pUesing.  and  successful  aianner. 

5.— The  HMery  1/ FirgW^  ftaa  lie  Barllart 
Settlement  to  we  Present  Tine.  By  T.  S. 

Arthur  and  W.  H.  Carpenter,  rhiladel* 

Sbia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  fc  Co.  New« 
itaM :  4.  B.  Steal.  Ppu  S81. 


The  volume  beOsre  m  ftnai  one  of  Up> 
pincott's  Cabinet  Ilietoilce  «f  the  SUteo. 

It  is  well  and  pleasingly  written.  There  ia 

one  objection  to  the  book,  which  seems  to  ns 
a  serious  one  The  history  purport*  to  t.t» 
brought  down  to  thepreti«nt  time  :  l>ut  only 
tight  page.*  out  of  thi'  3,"2Bre  Jevoti-il  to  that 
part  of  it  which  Ix  longs  to  the  pre-mt  cen- 
tury. The  narrative,  moreover,  is  wholly  con- 
fined 1(1  till-  progress  of  trtiU*.  We  find  in  it 
nothing  of  natural  history,  of  geology,  geog- 
raphy ,  agricuUura>  etc.  This  it  to  Im  regret- 
ted. What  ia  done,  bowavar,b«dldoM. 


6.— Jbree  Ami's  Foyegssand  SVaeeb. 
Canal,  and  Adventvrca  In  Maw-ToA.  Fpw 
SOS  and  192.  By  Jaeob  Abbott.  Kew-TevlT: 
Uarper  L  BfoOMi.  Nair<i<Maaaa :  J.  0. 

Morgan. 

These  books  ace  two  of  tha  leclea  In  t>omi> 
of  preparation  and  ptrt>UeatIon  by  ths^  graoa- 
ftaland  natural  writer.  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott. 
They  are  intended  fbr  the  youni::;  :  and  are^ 
well  calculated  to  please  the  minds  of  such 

{  ns  invo  to  aaqjBlia  Ittfbnnatlan  by  f 

i  reading. 
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It^^WMtrley  ynifls.  A*>>'<)t'ford  edition. 
IFflMrby.  rbiUdelpbia  :  Llppincott.  Qram- 
toftOo.  Mew-OrlMiM;  J.B.gtML  Pp. 


b  no  need  at  tmj  •ttlogj  «f  Ihe 
of  W«U4»  80041   They  u«  well 
to  fiUM :  mad  poaUrity  win 
wUUafly  M  (kMi  die.  Pnet,  per  part, 
wch  eonUioinf  a  Mrrtl,  M  MBta. 

N«w-Orleana  :  J.  C.  Morffan. 

Ther«  i«  no  magaiine  published  in  America 
of  its  kind  whicli  can  compare  with  this  of 
the  enter^)ri^ing  Jlnrpern.  It  contuiti«  Iho 
b*i«t  articlca  of  the  furei^  reriews,  and  much 
weU-dif  Mtcd  goaeral  inteUigene*.   Price  $Z 


-c) 
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9. —  Other  Serial  Puhlicatttrnt 
American  Whig  Reyiew  for  Jnly, 
The  Dvmorratic  Review  fur  .luiiv  ;  c  )  Tkr 
Knicki  rlMJcltfr  for  June  and  July  ;  d  )  Thv 
New-Orleana  Medical  and  SufKicnl  Journal 
for  Juiy  ;  e.)  The  Banker!*'  Mu^azinc  and 
gtati»tical  Regiiter  for  July;  /.)  Ilant'tt 
Mrrcbauts'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Re- 
Tlew  ftir  July  ;  g.)  The  Western  Journal  and 
ClTilian  for  June  ;  A.)  Tbe  8onthern  Literary 
Mcwenger  for  July  ;  t.)  The  Plough,  the  Loom 
and  tbe  Anvil  for  Jnne  Appletou's  Me- 
•luAica'  Mafaxiae  and  Englncvrs'  Jooroal 
far  Jnly:  *.)  The  Soatbem  and  Wettem 
KMMto  MlieelUuDy  for  J«im  ;  t.)  Tlw  Went- 
era  McActl  aaA  Oaacer  JoivmLToI. 
1,  No.  1.  ef  fh*  mm  NriM ;  m.)  Th«  tlMik 
Bouse.  No.  4,  by  Charles  Dickena ;  n.)  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Rerolution.  No.  23 
Harper  i;  rSrollurs  nnd  J.  C  Slorpiin  ;  o  ) 
Ldiid'in  Lttfii  r  iind  Loudon  Poor.  I'lirt  — 
Harper  k  Brothers  and  J.  C.  Morp:»n  ;  p  ) 
The  Literary  World  of  July  and  July  10  ; 
7  >  Til."  Soil' of  tin-  r^')Uth  fi.r  July  :  i  )  The 
Mu'ii-rU  AVorld  auJ  Journal  of  thi>  Fine  Arte. 
July  1  ls.'>'2  ;  t )  The  Journal  of  Ajrriculturc 
for  June  16;  (.)  United  States  Economist, 
etc.  for  May  ;  «.)  Morton's  Literary  Oaeette. 
VoL  2.  No.  6,  for  June  ;  r.)  American  Rail- 
road Joximal  for  June  19  and  26.  and  July  S 
and  10.  TImm  Mrlals  contains  the  ordinary 
mmonnt  of  apptepriata  nuttar.  Moat  of  tbun 
kara  baan  mnMj  apokan  af  at  aoBM  laofth 
on  pcvrtovf  ooeaslens;  ud  nevd,  thatvfsre. 
no  particular  mention  at  present.  Soma  of 
ibem.  particularly  thoae  flmt  mantioned. 
rhould  And  a  plaoa  od  OTfty  gantleflian'B 
reading-table. 

10.  TVoJid'ent  and  Remini$eentt$— chiefly  of 
tka  lUvvlulion  in  (Ac  South — including  Bio- 
gr^hical    Sketches.  IneidentM,  .intcdottt. 

By  iaaanb  JoliMaa,M.I>.  IProBtlw 
PreM  of  Walicar  and  Jamaa,  Obailaaten. 

8.  C  I 

Since  the  publication  of  Mnjor  Garilincr's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  RcTolutimi.""  whic  h,  nl- 
tbongh  fuil^  and  IntereKting.  h.-ivo  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  and  consequently  not 
readily  procurable — no  book  has  appeared, 
profesaedly  deToted  to  the  '*  by-scenes"  and 
incidents  of  tba  ReT<dntlonary  stm^gle  in  the 
South.  Tbepraeent  workIs,Uierefi>rt',  ralua- 
ble,  if  oonildcrod  manly  a*  a  collocation  of 
aanfUly  aacartalnad  fSuta,  sueb  aa  may  fbnn 
tha  flMiDdatlon  of  many  a  thriUtaf  lamaaea 
and  lagand  fbr  ftatnra  noraltata.  who  tbink 
nropAr  to  take  adTantaga  of  the  material, 
lint  tha  book  ia  deaeninf  of  a  warmer  com* 
~    *  "  ktluMtkla^«]Mawafaiatdtt(aatt 


'  fhouM  hr  rf'parclrd)  as  a  hieid.  entertaining, 
niid  grnphir  Mirrcy  of  the  many  ni.niifi  fta- 
tions  of  the  put ri'ili'm  nnti  dfToled  <  iur>ries 
of  our  faliurn  :  whic  h  falUDR  niA  wiibiii  ihe 
seopr  uf  j;riiTi  r  and  niwrc-  fi ahornte  details  of 
the  periM<l>i  nri-  yet  IllustraliTe  ijf  its  npirit, 
and  arc  ralriilattd  to  derelop  a  liberal  nn- 
di-rslnmiiriK  >  f  itr  pi'licy  Some  one  h8!<  raid 
of  Vcltairi  h  Ili'forie.*  -at  lea«t  the  majuritr 
of  them— tbat  they  can  only  b»'  conj«iderea 
afbrragoof  Uaa."  Thi-  remark,  emineutlj 
trae  of  Am.  nay  apply  in  a  modified  degraa 
to  mil  bistoriesv  and  eonsequently  tha  matter 
which  tbe  laglttaata  bistorlogrq^ar  nilaata, 
is  very  aftan  n  iihar  expenaat  of  tha  taal 
condition  aad  chaiaataraf  »  paoplathan  la 
generally  al1ow»d.  Wa  ftara,  tharaftora.  al> 
ways  pinred  more  reliance  anon  works  Ilka 
this  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  tbau  the  maiorlly  af 
readers:  and  if  at  all  well-Wllttaa,  wa  darivn 
A  )   more  pl<'«*urf  from  them 

The  '  Tnidition-o  and  I^  nn'niscences  '' which 
wo  have  can-fully  peru.'i  J.  Ic  sides  cnnfaiiilng 
itiurh  tliat  i.-i  now.  arc  pi  nut  J  by  one.  who. 
harint;  ontsred  ton  amorr  upou  his  ta»k.  h*3 
performed  it  well  To  all  who  take  an  inten-nt 
in  tlie  stirring  urents  of  a  time  ••  which  tried 
men'H  couU,"  we  may  commend  this  rolnme. 
with  the  assurance  than  they  will  not  be  dis- 


The 


appointed,  either  in  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition, or  (ha  aalaetion  and  aifaagament  of 
itadaliifla. 


Part  I.  of  the 


11.— TA*  ^(iaaary.  Vol  II. 
edition  now  bciiiir  pabliabad 
Grambo  Sl  Co  .  Philadalphla. 

J.  B.  Steel.  Pp  2«i 

The  notice,  above  given,  cootaias  all  the  infd^ 
inatioii  niiu'ii  is  neaaMafjT Cbt oa  laimpartr^ 

spectiu;,'  thi^  book. 

12. —  La  (Iran  Quivfra  ;  »r  Romr  Unm:t.'>kf<i — 
A  Poem.  Thi<  work,  from  the  prp.'.i  of  I'uilnry 
&  Rutsell,  79  John  street,  New-York,  likeevf  ry 
tfaing  else  from  their  hands,  poftsoi>»e<<  the 
highest  Ivpograpkic  beauty,  and  the  binding  is 
equally  flae. 

Tbe  story  is  sonewhat  in  the  fiubion  of 
Don  Juan,  and  iiads  iu  ieadm;:  mridaMa  In  lha 
aTeaiaof  ibaMaaican  war.  Tbera 


eaaloa.  Wt  wiH  not  ag roa  with  the  author  that 
hbwatk  la  at  bast  a  •^aplandid  uiia"  and  aa 
mora.  To  ba  sara,  ibera  are  aaHeai  pofnu  of 
favorable  and  adfawaCfWcism.   We  haf atima 

now  for  Dcitbar.  and  If  we  had,  ihould  emiflM 
ourself  tu  tlie  many  merits,  being  di.-armed,  Air^ 
ther,  by  the  ronrei«!(ion  of  the  pref;>ce,  that  the 
poem  "  wa*  pr<  |i;iri-.|  to  while  away  the  jioliiary 
hours  of  avtrv  fair  and  a  vrrv  partial  rntir.'' 
to  whom  he  |ja  iIi  Jk  utt-d  it  iu  touchinir  and 
baauiifal  terms.   The  author  is,  we  believe,  n 


IS— gVana/atfana  ^am  tfta  JtoJitartina  ^ 
Zamarriac,  with  Paflilfa  Pfeeoa  by  Juiaa  T. 

Smith,  of  Louiainna. 

A  splrndidly  i«<<ued  work,  and  ali^o  fioiii  the 
press  of  Pudney  Si  RumcII.  The  uutlior  i*  well 
known  aoHMig  the  prairies  the  Attakapas  ; 
and  tba  only  time  we  ever  bad  tbe  pleasure  uf 
meetinir  him  was  in  1848,  at  a  party  oa  the  Techi^ 
when  every  thing  went  merrily  aa  aawrriaia 
belL  We  recollecl  hia  raailiag  a  pretty  pieea 
of  hb  awn,  aaUtlad  Tha  Baliaa  of  St  Mary," 
and  we  regret  aat  to  ted  It  to  tha  aaOaatlon,  Av 
8t.  Mary's  beiloB  ara  wanhf  af  all  poetry  and 
song,  and  we  woodaff  that  Ml4a  hare  not  aialti- 
plied  there.  If  we  haA  Itaa  It  wavid  please  aa 
M»astractllromaama«riha  floaoa  af  thlaaoil> 
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iMiion— iMriMM  **Whkk  U  tk«  FaliMi 
Flower,"  or  "  PUntk  la  twm,**  M  lhajr  i» 

dUpuUbiy  the  beet 

14.— The  Bmmktnf  Mtgtah*  for  Juae,  18a. 


CoDteaU,  a.)  Th«  Bink  ofEni^land.  ft.)  Raok 
8Utlitic«.   e.)  Law*on'*  HitCory  of  Bankiiif . 

d)  Dirciniog.-t  uf  (hr  SuprriDP  Ciiurl  iil  Mnin«,  «'c. 
t.)  Prixti  Kssuy  uii  Bitukiiix-   /.}  tUuk  llrni*. 

Miscellaueou*.  k.)  Bunk  €orrR»|>uiid(>iiee 
t.>  Notes  on  the  Money  lUrket  fw  Hay,  1052. 

I5>rjk«  IftptU^n  Dffuutf,  0r  Ot  WlHra  «/ 
ll«  finajram  Jaawly  wMi «  pai  Ifito.  Oar* 
•Ml,  Laiapott  *  On.,  Ifair«Yafk,  VtSL 

T'ii-5  is  II  Urce  anil  very  hiii»(l.*niii.>  volnme. 
aiid  the  material  apprsrs  to  bavn  been  carrfully 
Culleelf>(L  U  it  U  niMt  ;;ra|>1ii<-ally  :tnil  powerful- 
lywmkeJ  up.  We  had  hoped  lo  pre*ent  *onio. 
of  the  flue  paMkfea  which  eveiy  vbare  abound 
Fron  the  public  arehltrea  of  our  ova  lud  of  for- 
cifn  atatrs,  and  from  memheraor  tka  Boaaparte 
fkailjr  aa  tiatk  aide*  oftba  AtfaitiCt  valaaUa 
aatbaatle  wiMriab  kava  baaa  aibialaadL  m» 
flrat  brought  to  ligkt.  Amonc  ika  portnmftro 
Ntpnlfton,  Carolo,  Lactiiia,  rardinal  P«*eh, 
loacphlne,  Maria  Loiii«a.  Jn«i-ph,  I.ucien, 
Loui*.  Iforteiue,  Jfrome,  KlizalH-th  Patlcrcnn, 
JrroinR  Napolpon.  E1ir.  i.  Paiiliin-,  Cnrolioa,  Bu- 
^ne,  Joacbim  Murat,  Louu  .N,i)>uleua. 

OATARai's  HtBTOKY  OF  LOOIatAHA. 

Oar  friond,  tb«  autkar,  hat  Uadty  fbmMiai 
M  la  atvaaca  wliii  Ito  ■Ima  of  Mi  work. 
iHMi  H  Moa  M  W  iMMt  in  h^mimmm  atyle 
Ami  Iha  prwa  •t  Mr  WNiy,  H  eir-Yark.  and 
wMcasMMiiavaLII.  aTMa  iavaluabM  hiaton- 
cal  lubor*.  The  period  eoabrnct^il  exUindafrom 
the  yrtr  1740  down  to  the  delivery  of  thn  pro- 
vim  >•  in  Spain.  He  ha*  had  :ircc«<  lo  iloru- 
mriil"  from  ^pain  which  put  an  oaiirely  nrw 
fuc^  upon  iht*'  period  of  our  history,  as  isahown 
to  MiiijH  c'XdMit  here,  but  which  iriU  appear 
iiiorr.  I  on«puMjou»ly  in  iho  and  ohMfalff  tat 
urn- ,  now  )ir« pared  for  tb«  pr«a«. 

>!r  (i;iynrr>-  Hhs  fultowed  with  great  Adelity 
the  record,  with  wbkb  bla  labora  may  at  any 
tino  be  eoBfroatad.  Saiiof  concluded  for  his 
own  iiniuvement  tba  t—lBca  of  lha  biatory,  b« 
nnr  girea  us  tha  UatarjT  ItMlfi  Ibaagh  with  a| 
tal  afaiiraMifaaan  af  aiyl*  aod  aaaaar. 
Um  AfMB  «MM  fata  aw  paMtalaa 


of  Na  v.Tark.  Kav^MMW.  8«a  Ffaacli««^ 
tbottaaada  of  oartffMtaairar  Mfbra  M  abaw, 
of  a'hkb  aaa  ha  amm  U  iliaaAeaor  iba 


mil  

af aat,  Mr.  Bridfa,  fa  Hatv  Oriai 

Tbinb*  lo  1.  R  Watkit)*,  Esq.,  ofRlcfatnond, 
Ibt  valnabli'  Hi  ioricnl  Document* — to  8^n.iioia 
'^oulc,  Ru^t(,  I)owti.«,  etc.,  for  Cn'n|rea»iooal 
Dn,  arn<-iif»,  iiMil  to  Mnrfhall  P.,Wndari< 

for  Aj^ncuUural  Documenta. 
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CO  (Mil'  U 

oar  aexk 


r  Taxattoo — an  able  papar  upon 
jp«a  Spall*  A««  BttM  M  nm 


Nexi- 
adM 


J.  0.  MOBGAK, 

BookMUar  and  StatkMMr, 

Exckang$  i%ioe,  adjoining  tht 
Qfiee,  NeuhOrkmt. 


Had 

4M«li«tt  duur  would  hava  formed  the  baaia  of  aa 
•ilieli  whlieb  naat  have  been  deeply  intereat- 
ioft  aad  we  would  alao  have  civen  a  ^roat 
may  axtroct*.  The  grateful  ta^k  mutt  now  be 
reserved  for  our  next  iuun.  .>Ii"tuwliile  let 
cvary  Loaiatauiaa  order  tbe  book  from  Horgaa 

k 


IDITOUIAL  NOTES. 

We  thank  "  Gertrude"  for  her  lieautifiil  letter 
froa  Italy.   It  came  too  lau  for  tbe  Reviaw, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  insertinf  It  in  anolbar 
•al  wkieh  aba  will  caaalfa  aa  aaoa  aiaho 
tbtak  SbwiM  iba  aac. •  Haa tatba aOaaar 


Jaaraal 


cba  Ravlaw,  Maw^Maaai^  will  brfag  amral 
aoplaa.  Wa  lava  tbe  laapfratteaa  af  tba  voang 

aad baoyant  heart,  rrptirte  with  geniun  and  with 
pilHabe.  May  wu  not  hope  that  thefe  inspira- 
tloaa  will  laUc  hhape  and  fortn  oftoncr  in  the 
(blare.  W^o  cxteod  tbe  columna  of  either  jour 
m  to  bar.  WW  aha  flirawofftho  vatlf 

We  call  the  attention  of  merchant*  and  others 
to  the  advertUeoicnt  of  the  Saloiaaader  Safei 
which  appawaonoarcorer.  TbeMadbsbara 
Mood  tba  taan  triaapbaai^jr  ia  Iba  graat  fliaa 


BTKAMER   AXn  EXPRESS. 

The  Works  of  Dnniel  Webatar  coaiplete.  G  rok. 
8vo.— Price 

Tba  Carallafa  af  Xaflaad.  9f  W. 

HfafbaM.  I  val.  l1iMMi.**Fflaa 
HaanrP  la  MSI— with  EipeHeara  of  tbe  .%aa> 
Bv  Obaa.  Loriag  Brace.   1  toL 

I  Si 

Tba  tfowadjl  in  Syria.  By  Oeorge  Wn.  Cartla, 

author  of  Nile  Notes.    I  vol.  l^o.— $1. 
florae  Shoe  Rol)in»nn    By  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

author  of  rtwnllow  Bsrn    I  vul.  \'2m>i  — SI  50. 
Bronchitis  and  Kinilrrd  I>i>.ea.<e^ — in  Unxaan 

aiiapted  to  eoinMi.')n  renders.     By  W» 

Hall  M.  D.    1  rol.   l«tao.— ft. 
Tbe  Hou*ehoid  of  Sir  TftOMa  Hen.  1  tri. 

19«o.— 30  eta. 
Gaieties  and  Gravitiea.   By  Horace  Smitb, 

aathor  of  Rejected  Addreeaee,  (Appletoa'a  Po- 

palar  Library.) —  90  eta. 
Pari*  Sketab  Boak.  Bjr  Tbi 

▼aaity  PWr«  Ac,  (Applaiaa** 

brary.)  Bvole.~4l. 
Jooraey  to  leelaad  aad  Trayeli  ta 

and  Norway— traailated  Awn  tbe  Gor 

Ida  Pfeiffer.    I  ? ol.  Itmo.— 90  eta. 
Gotble  Arrhitecture  applied  lo  Mmlern 

dence*.    By  Amot.    1  vol.  4to.— #4. 
Hand  Book  of  Winea.  9f 

I  vol.    IQmo.— $1. 
Lectures   ou   Hi'toioiry.     1   vol.  8ro.- 
Papersfrotn  the  Quarterly  Review,  (Appletoa'e 

Popular  Library.)— 50  cU. 
Tbe  Roiaaaee  of  the  Uet olulion.   1  toL 

-♦I  50, 

Tbe  Life  aad  Lallan  of  Niebuhr.  1  tqL 

— «i  as. 

The  Litenlnra  aad  Ularanr  Maa  af  Otaat 

Britaia  aad  Iraltad.  Blr  B. '. 

evo.— 13  SO. 
Zephyra  from  Italy  and  Siclljr.  By  W.  K. 

Gould.    1  vol.    l2mo.— 11. 
The  Diplomacy  of  tbe  Revolution.    By  Trea* 

cott.    1vol.    !2nio.--".')  ct-i 
Au.«tria  in  18I8-''19,  bciMg  a  History  of  iho  lute 

Political  Movcmcnti  in  Vienna,  .Milan,  Venice* 

and  Prague.   By  W.  II.  Styles.  2  vols.  8vo. 

$3  50. 
Pynnhurst— hia 

Thinking. 

8»o.— 1  25. 

A  Treatise  on  Metallurgy.  WnAtMk 

Overman.   1  toL  Sro.'—SSi 
Tbe   Wide,  Wide  WorldTtBr  ' 

WailMcall.  Bfolik  Itoo^  Ml 


-$2. 


Blfamik.  Svvla. 


M  Waaderings  aad  Wan  of 
Bjr  DoMtM  liUeLaad.   I  rot 
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Q^eechj.    By  the  nuthor  of  thn  Widr,  Wid«s 

Worlil     V!  vnlr.    I  JrtM).— $1  7:> 
Trench  oa  the  L'»c  of  WorUw.    1  vol.    I'^mo  — 

7»eu. 

Thr  Principle*  of  CourtPi>y,  with  liinU  and  ob- 

•/■rvntion*  OB  Maimer*  •ixl  llnbiu.  tfOtt. 

W.  Henrejr.    •  ti  I.    12mo  — 75  ct». 
A  Book  for  I  CnriDT.    By  LeifU  lluat— Pat* 

Ma'aMraii  Monthly  Mbrnrv.— 33  ctt. 
fltam  m4  OttvM  from  thu  BlMwe  to  tiM  Oa> 

roaiie~PaUMai'»  •«Bi-ll«Mhljr  Libmy^ 

36  u*. 

Beod'i  0p  tbtRhtMk  with  eomie  lllwtraiioiu- 
rmmmh  StrnMIOQlhly  Ubmry.  S  *ok. 
(0  eu. 

TIm  Works  of  flMpkMl  OUfl,  D.        LL.  D. 


IfOTELS. 

The  Dallon*.   By  Lever  —50  cU. 

Borne  and  iu  Influnnce — 60  cU. 

CUftoa  or  Modern  FaAhioo.   By  ArfblirTewB* 


cm. 

IfvBtinr  Hi«  Rnaiantie.— 60  cts. 

Hrir  uf  the  Manor.— 25  ct*. 
Ben  RrBce,  a  Sea  Tale. — ftOcU. 
I.a>ly  Kelieie.— 50  et*. 

Tlie  Lu>»  uf  Bruce.— By  Grace  Aguilar.    8  vob. 
$1. 

YioUL  By  Eiiii'r*nn  Benoelt— 25  cU. 
Cntderoy.  a  Talr  — 1'  rt». 
E«te  PmroM.  By  Him  UuUtMk.— 8&  «t«. 
Th«  Fanamm  ud  Hitfortaa«  mt  Bmrf  EatkM 

Be.tpefrace.— 60  eta. 
The  .\ei.r(>iaaoc''r.   By  Reynaldt  -jOttfc 
Ivar— By  Mim  Carlaa  — tt  cts. 


M.IOAZINES  FOR  Jfl-Y. 

Harper*'  ;  De  Row  ;  Koickerb<K  ker ;  Rclee- 
tic;  Hunt's  Merclianta';  Ranker*'  MagMtioa; 
Mechanics'  Mafaxine;  Gotley'a  Lady'*  Bunk  : 
Graham'*  MafasiM  tSanaio'*  Uaion  Mnfaziiie ; 
rre«ma>oa*8  Maffasiae ;  Blarkwood  for  Jhm 


f^iiihureh,  London  Quarterly,  North  Bntiak 
nd  \V«aiaitaM«r««ffle«a  for  AprUiLattdm 
Alt  #— r— I  Rir  J«ao;  LoMloa  Lueat  for  Jmm. 


MOBION'S  UTERARV  CAZEHE 

AND 

PUBLISHERS'  OIROULAB, 
MSW  YORK  ; 

A  llonibly  Record  of  Works  Published  in 
AXXBICA,  EXOLAMD,  GERMANT  &,  PRAKCB, 

Wlik  m  Peritte  of  the  mrrttU  Literaturr  of  Ike 
^Mi  CeateaU  o/ltoMwg  Amrruait  and  Kn- 
fluk  PfiioilifMla,  mmunoKMrnenU  a/  A«« 
Jiook!..  \r ,  Mtutd  m  tkt  litk  ^fftmek 

at  |1  ;;rr  aaaMM. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE 

8TATB  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ThaaMWlcoWMof  Lectureit  in  Iliif^InitilV- 
tiOB  eMBmeneea  oa  the  firat  Monday  in  Nnrem- 
bar,  ■adtemiaalca  the  first  Satardajr  in  March. 
LMtwaa  will  ba  dalivarad  aa  tha  fMlowisg 


Aaatony.  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  DL 
Surgery,  by  E.  Oaddiufe,  M.  Dw 
liutiiuiaa  aMFfaMia%  Igr  9,  1 

M.D. 

Phytioi«^y,  by  Jamet  Moultrie.  M.  D. 
Materia  Medica.  hy  Heury  R.  Frurl.  M.  D, 
Obatetriea,  by  Thnt.  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D. 
Ckaaibtiy,  by  C.  U.  Sbepard.  M.  D. 
TpfMallta  Aaaionjr.  by  L.  Agaaaii^  H.  D. 
IWaiMiMfalBc  of  AaatMuri  il.  JalteB  Bm— a^ 


AMittaot  Demonstrator,  F.  T.  Milea,  H.  D. 
Pr^.^^clor  to  the  Prnftaioraf  Bw|an,J.F.lL 

Geddlog^M.  D. 

Clioieal  Lactaiaa  are  Mlvcrad  IwIm  a  wttk 
at  Ike  Marina  Honpttal,  and  Hoapltal  af  Ik* 
ill  kiiawt  by  tko  pbyHCtaaa  of  ikoaa  IbmI> 

incioaa. 

Damonatrativa  Inatriwtioa  ia  Medkiae  tmd 
Sarsery  at  the  I'ollefe  Hoepiia^lqr  ikaJ 

aornfihe  Medina!  (Tutlego. 

The  I>l^^pcliIl:■RooBla«illba( 
firit  day  of  Nnvag 

'i'lii*  rotiiDion* 
(lai«<  in  March 

Fi>r  further  itiroriDation  of  i\u-  nrfanizalioa 
and  courfe  of  iu*uarlioa  in  ike  CoHainv  and 
other  detail.-,  a  priaiad  «lrcalar  aaa  !•  akiaiaaJ 
by  raference  to 

HENRY  R.  KROST.  M  D  ,  I>e-a. 

*  At  a  Spacial  Meeiins  of  the  Tru»tee«  and 
Faaaliy  of  the  M«dical  Colle«a.  kaM  on  ib«3i 
day  of  January.  Ifii.  Dr.  L  AfaMis  was  anani» 


mtioaly  alaalad  Pralkaaar  of  Caaiparaitva  Aaa> 
tomy,  mUk  *«  ilaMaat  aaiaiaiaMHiv  lint  tha 
eollegiata  etpenkei  of  the  Stdtlaat  ara  aailah* 
iocTMaed  by  this  addition  to  tka  aaaraa. 

FENHSTLVABU  OOUB€aB. 
nc^lcml  DepartBieBCa 

ICtNTH  BSLOW  I.>OCDaT  tT. 

The  Lectarea  in  thin  Inatiiutioa  for  Ika  8«a* 
•ion  of  l85-i-3,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc> 
lobar  Utb,  and  ka  conllnaed,  withoat  interrap> 
lioa,  aaill  Ifca  matif  In  at  Marck.  iacfcutiaff 
a  Ml  CNWRpaar  iaauaetiaa  la  aU  Ika  depart* 

Tha  Pacaliy  i*  conntituted  ae  fitllows: 

William  Darrach,  M.  U  ,  Profr.  of  Praetice  of 
Hedirioe. 

Juko  WUlkaak.  M.  B,  ProHr.  oT  Obatatrici  and 

DwaaMft  of  WooMn  and  ChiUrea. 
Henry  9.  PatianNMi,  M.  A,  IVaflr.  af  Maiarl* 

Mediea  and  Tharai>eutka. 
David  Gilbert.  M   D  .  Prafr. af  MaaiplM  nM 

Prictice  ofSurg'-ry. 

iohn  u  Kt-exe.  M.  D.,  Profr.  af  Mwttcal  CbtM- 

iHiry  bihI  Pharmacy. 
Jonniliiin  M.  AIIph,  M.  D.,  Profr  of  AnaK-niy. 
Frnnris  (I.  Smith,  .M.  D  ,  Profr.  of  Innitute*  of 

M.  d trine. 

Wm.   H.  Gobricht,  M.  D.,   DcmoiMtrator  of 

Anatomy. 

Second  coume  studeala  are  Himiahed  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lectaras  of  the  Penn»ylva- 
nia  Hoiipital,  ^ithoat  additional  charge.  Clia* 
ieal  Loeturea  OB  Medicine  and  Surgery,  witlk 
oporatiooa,  ara  delivarad  twioa  a  weak  in  lb* 
CoHeffe,  by  tka  PrafetMia  af  Fractiaa  aa# 
Surgery.  Tka  Aaalaadnal  Baaaw  wii  ha  apa» 
early  in  SepteaAar.  Faaa  Malrlaalailoa,  $>. 
Ticket  of  each  ehair,  $  IS.  GradiMtloa,  $30. 

For  further  iaforamlioa,  addraaa  Dat kl  Oil* 
bert.,  M.  D.,  Rcflaivw,  Km.  VU  MMib  Mlalb«. 

Sept— It. 

FHILADCLPHIA. 

FXIUU  MBDICAI.  roT.LEQB  Of  VBBK- 
BYLVAMA. 

*aWka^l8M-4S. 

Thr  Third  Anntial  Setmion  of  this  Tn»tUn- 
tlon  will  commence  on  the  13th  of  September, 
IWU,  and  acttUnui-  four  month*  and  a  half. 

rAC  TLTT. 

JoierH  S.  Lo^«-^M  .nr.,  M  D  .  Pr<>f.  »«or  of 
Obftetricii.  and  Ui^  a>««-!*  i  f  Wonu  n  nnd  Chll- 
N.  E.  MoacLCY,  M  D.,  rr«.fiii..or  of  Aualomy. 

AnnAtrAM  Li*»:«r.r,  M.  D,  ProftMor  of 
Pnif  tire  of  Medicine. 

BATt*  J.  Joivaoii^  M.  JK,  fntimm  <f 
ChaaoMry  andTostefliogy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


William  M.  Corhkll,  H.  D.,  ProfSaMor  of 
Fhystotoa  and  Medical  Jur!«pradence. 
B.  0.  BoLnt,  K.  D..  Profesflor  of  Surgery. 
■utWooD  HAAVBff,  M.      ProftMor  of  11*- 


V^flMhFnflMMr  |10  00 

PraellealABatoaiy   7  oo 

ItaMealirthm  fee  (yidd  onlj  oaee)          i  00 

Qndwttoofee   2u  oo 

Vor  flirther  infurmatioD.  apply  pcraoaally 

Davib  J.  JoM.'tHOv.  M.  D., 
J<MIP  of  the  Faculty. 

229  Arch-i«trc«t. 

UNIVERSITY  oFnASHVILLE. 

It* 

lialUidMartiMBt 
,  «ritiwy>trCrt,»Dd 
«oatiuM  tUltbc  flnt  (>rt>i«  rMiHn/  Msreh. 
P*Di  I?.  ICtr«,  M.  r> .  Prinfii  t.-«  lui  1  rt»rii.-*  of  Saifvry. 
Jon*  U.  MTatmiv,  M.  l>.,  « ib«C<-tnrji  arwi  th»  Ob*MM«of 

A>]ll.  BtcuAN4»,  U.U^6iurgicjk)  wid  PmiWufioal  AnaiMMy 

W.  K.  BomSvi  IL  n>  iiriilrtw  ««  PmIm  aT 

CLK.  Wiaawi^  M.n ,  Ifclwli  MtMm  ■<  Mrthiil  Jail» 

_pnid«ae«. 

BoBKKr  M.  PoKria,  M.  D.,Om«nil  aad  BpMlal  Aoatamf. 
J.  BxaaiKM  LiNDiLir,  iL  D..  rb'nwtr; aad  PluHnMey. 
Wiuj«M  T.  Butaok,  M.  D.,  IVi»,.i»tiatar«IABalMny. 

Ttw  Aoaiamieal  dnom  will  I"  u|,riirj  for  tMmtta  oa  lk« 
Ant  Mi«tar  MQtttkf' 

A  full  J»>ftahatyC»Nr.,  ..r  I.. .  -Ktr-  \m,  gxyta  by  th* 
Pr<  (itr,.n,  oom'ttrine      .     ih.  tir<!  MiMMfcur  of Ucteb»r. 

Krr  of  rxh  Cr '«■-<'-  r  f< . '.. ;  M.lfMilalioa  Ifafcatfl/  DU- 
Mrtiox  tieliet  9lU  ;  iiiwluitUaa  k*  <iii. 

Owxl  boaN  eaa  ba  alWilatJ  ia  Um  eilgr  <*  #4  M  to 
tofcrwMk.  Paflharteteaationai^baabtalBadby ad- 

iSlliLiiM?*^    1. ».  miwm,  M.  Jut. 

BrltMMto  WafVb 

The  aobiteiitMr  would  reepeetflinj  oall  the 
•ttention  of  Routhcrn  moiVhanti  to  thrir 

fioek  of  th<-  nbuTc  ware,  connii'ttng  of  ti.>a-»et.<4. 
eofre«-poti<.  Mi;;.'ir  u.u<l  j<l<>p  bowL«.  cream  and 
nlolal^.*^<'s  cuj).<.  ca^tllr-,  l.iiiii>-i.  candte^'tickfl. 
Bpillooris.  j'id  liiT'*.  Kjiooun.  4tr  .  &:.c..<>f  varifd 
patli;rii>  ;  Lring  |iiT-.uail<'(l  tlinl  fmm  their 
loDg  expericucu  in  iDiiuufocluriug  Iha  above 
vure,  thqr  Vin  bo  able  to  give  porfts:t  Mtlefac- 
ilou.  Hull  U  Boarouar, 

*«•.  9Bud  W  AzelMtrMt,  Pblhd. 

r«  ■ 

Tbe  relaxiii];  heata  of  summer  leave  behind 
ttem  a  Iohk  train  of  ovila.  The  uu»t  uaiTersal 
of  thive  are  general  debility,  and  itt  sure 
attendiint.  Ii>»rni'>i8  of  (>()ir{tt4.  For  these  we 
cau  reciinitueml  a  epeedy  and  utjfnlUi);.''  cvire. 
in  the  i<hape  of  lIuoflmid'R  (Jermati  Hillcrg. 
prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jiick»oii  lMiil  i.li-l|<liia 
It  in.  In  our  npiniun  a  uiediriue  lui  genrrit — 
alone--unuppn)achablu  It  seems  to  reach  the 
foBDtain  head  of  the  difflcultyin  the  digentive 
ACgkHis.'ition.  and  thua  to  relieve  the  ppcre- 
tlona  and  the  blood  of  the  mmetriu  mmrii.  or 
tke  oauM  of  diacaM.  lit  tMilo  pwpertlea 
giro  vigor  to  the  BCBbcmBM  of  the  etomach. 
and  proiBOle  theeeeretlon  of  the  gsetrie  Juice, 
Whkil  dicMlvoe  the  food,  while  its  cordial. 
■OOihlng,  and  altcrativo  influence  Imparts 
general  re{;uUrity  and  Ktrengih  to  the  action 
of  the  xeerelive  urg.iii^.  and  vemn  to  fortify 
til'.'  riiiH(it i\t inn  ^ueli  is  o>ir  own  experiunce 
of  it."  etf<-etn.  iinil  wc  lifiirve  if  i«  confirmed  by 
the  evii|>  iH ■■!  ulio  Lnvc-  tried  it.  or  bad 
an  <){))"/finuity  of  wuue.■«^in>^  its  up^'ratlooa. 
F.  r  ■  by  Dr.  JacIcMin.  120  Arch-st.  Philad  ; 
J. Wriiibt »  Co..  151  Charlcoa-at.  Nev-Orieani, 
A  Sfldan  fooertlly. 

W.  A.  JOhSsON  &  CO., 

eoimi<(iiio!«  AftD  roawARDiNo  MradiANTa, 

^0. 29  Commtrdal  Place,  NewOrluau 


CiVIlfNSM  *  miilat 
M  Otmr  tt,  Ifew-OrUmmt 


Wa!lo1ifl«.  Jewelry,  Df emoiiai, 

Odd  tint,  Fine  Cutlery,  Cantt.  VwArtMiUt 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 
FANS,  OPBBA  OLASSK.o,  PORTE  MUNRAIU, 

Dnmt^t  tAfuemr,  Work,  Jtitel,  GImo  md 

Odtnr  C»»t$,  amd 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

CASSKXK  ft  CO, 

SztoiMlve  Sigr  OooA*  ZatabltolimoBt, . 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

iVoi.  &  atii  4  Ckartret'ttreett  eemtr  tf 
Canal,  New  Orieatu. 

PeraoiU  from  the  interior  making  their  pur- 
ohaMHi  in  Mew<Orleana.  will  examine  the  large 
Md  oomplete  aaeorttnont  of  Dry  Gondii  of 
every  description  dfered  for  eale  at  this  ee- 
tabtiahment.   Reljrtng  upon  eaeh  enlre  and 

Snlek; 
xedi 
b«lieTed< 
the  citj. 


inment.  neiyuiK  upon  eaea  BMra  aw 
;  nttwnu  Um  ptfeee  of  orerj  article  aro 
at  tlM  lovMk  MMBlUt  tnteik  M  k«  tt  It 
redorlOTNT  thattlaMflrofhMhiaaMlB 


liupr«T«Ml  C«rtt  nilla  for  Plnnterii* 

The  underoigned  offers  liis  servicea  to  the 
planters  of  Lrouisiana.  in  making  improve* 
menu  In  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stonea  on 
a  new  plan.  Invented  by  Mr.  Uainoe,  of  Texas. 
Bte  thla  plan  h«  •atagM  to  make  aoj  mUl  grind 
at  laatt  double  tha  inwd  qnaatl^,  laeladlag 
even  patent  mlUa.  and  laaka  eoot  and  tea 
meal.  He  cuts  his  fterowe  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  cmootb.  poHnhcd  faoe,  the 
drejisinp  la  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

Ilorse-Milln  attachcil  to  a  good  running 
gear,  ure  wnrmnted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  (if  (  urn  iin  hour  to  i-ach  hor.Mf-power, 
and  -ttnni-nnl'..-'  in  jinipi'rtion 

If  no  satiaCactiun  givtn,  nu  pay  exacted. 

TVnM.^team  UUU.  Cologne  SlMW,  fH ; 
French  Bnrr-Stonee.  $2  per  inch  diemafar ; 
small  Horse>MiU(<,  ley*.    Urderx  may  boaaslf 

E it-paid,  to  tbo  ulBco  of  Ma.  hi  BO0*M 
Timr. 

!    FREDERICK  KT.ETT  &  CO.. 


Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  i 
erAof  WiiKn  Lcaii.  und  daalacaia  Paiali^  011% 

Glusa,  Varuielieg,  &.C. 

Ttie  Kuli!>cril>eri  oflfer  a  full  and  fresh  assort- 
ment uf  I).'(i;'<,  Chemieels,  Stc.,  Apotbecariea' 
furniture,  fancy  articlaa,  vUch tlMtT  wUl  MU  «■ 
reaaonabie  terms. 


FR£D1L.  RLETT  A.  CO. 


N.  E. 


DR.  OlOKRO  BAAKKS. 

Dx.  Baasu  vIRyagr  pvtienlav  ^ 


tlonto 


m.  CARDONA  *  CO., 

Dealers  ia  nrary  deeBriptixn  of  C^imtt  Fumi- 
tar*,  Jfeae  nd  Kair  MaUrwts,  Lookimg 

NoTwa  CS^  
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TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

JSTABLISHED  ie«,  BY  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GALVESTON. 

Capitalists  and  others  wi^^hing  to  rn»ke  iavrstmcnlA,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  of 
improved  and  tmimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consistine  of  building  lots  suitable  for  storot  tuk 
fnrmXM  residences ;  also,  cottafeaand  daairable  faoul^  rendancoa  ia  t£o  eanr  and  aubariia» 

ConTeyancing,  and  all  adwrfanCnniMiita  of  wiittof,  legal  or  eomnMiaa^  oareAiIij  aadl  needy 
4niwn  on  piper  or  on  parrhrnrnt. 

Land  Titles  examinee],  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  praetieellle.  Tille-papers,  and 
O&er  UMtruiticntfl,  recorded  in  any  of  tlie  record  offices  throughout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  Dorchaae  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfaUy  executed.  Sogar  and  cotam 
plaBUtions,  and  aanoproved  lands  in  rarioas  aeedona  of  the  sute,  for  lalo.  Gtabna  agdnit  dit 
Republic  of  Texn^,  and  npiinst  private  individuals,  received  f)r  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 

Eajnoent  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  roaj 
are  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redecnie<l.  Maps  of  all  the  principdl  countiea,  wita 
the  ocifiital  aarTeys,  are  now  prenaring  for  this  office ;  and  abstractt  of  all  original  land  titlea  gramed 
Ivdw  Maiea  of  CoahnOa  aMTesai,  aadbydiemeBepaUioof  Tan% eaa be asaidaea  at  dM 

Cwotiial  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  bare  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citiien  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
la*  daring  most  of  which  time  la-  Ins  been  engaged  in  tli«-  above  business,  for  which  wo  believ* 
I  wall  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  locb  as  require  tiie  servicea  of  an  Agent  ia  Texaa,  aa  ft 
I  d»  foHeat  eoBftdenee  may  be  rapaaed« 

Oaheaton  CUy  Campanu, 
JOHN  C.  WATH0U8, 


EDWARD  HILL.  President 

GahcMton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CARVER  S  IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


e.  BVBKE  &  CO. 

OOTTON  FAOTOBS.AHD  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP 

£•  CARVER  &  CO. '8 

lofdw  viMl  aiaa%  No.  70  Ifagadne^lraat, 

AOKITTS  j 


They  hare  on  hand  a  larga 

Ihe  CmmL  Bank,  Htw-OrUtmB, 


Cobb  &  Manlore  Vkkabnrgb,  Miss. 

F.B.Ernest  Natch«-r,  do. 

Broufihton  Jk  Murdock... .Rodney.  do. 
T.  McCrindall  Bayou  Sara,  La. 


Titoa  ft  Co  Memphi8,Tc 

Hnrtnn  fc  Htirk  Mobile,  Ala. 

Gilmor  i(.  Co  Slontgomety,  dow 


ABfiDEEN  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ISiB  ScatloQs  of  tMa  Tofltluiion  cournenne  aiminTly  on  Monday  preceding  the  flrat  Monday 

Octobor,  and  thcanntial  Examinations  take  place  the  Ins:  Wfck  iti  .Tiily,  continuing  four  days. 

The  course  ofinstructioo  is  a  re^tar,  collegiate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  tborougb  as 
iu  any  Fanale  Institution,  North  or  Sooth.  It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ablv  sna- 
ttkuag  every  department  It  it  provided  with  an  exceUeat  .^peratiUh^aiid  the  oouiae  ofLeo* 
mrea  and  Experiments  are  equri  to  thoae  in  oar  beet  Male  Collegea.  ttt  epimeetfcw  wMi  tb« 
^ludy  of  Physiol(^and  Hyiriono,  physical  training  is  condacted  systematically;  tlie  only  moana 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  aod  elegance  of  ra^mnen*  can  be  secured,  and  health  promoted, 
ne  voice  18  cultivated  upoolhe  pbilsophical  system  of  Dr.  Rush.  And  it  is  beUevedthatlHBJ 
fwmof  health  and ' 


to  Ibe  lite  cfUMeeUma  educated.  

B.  &  GLADHETfPraaideit. 
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BUSIKES3  UEG13TER  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Qlgricnl.  JmpUmcnlfi. 

(2rioti)lng. 

TICcDOWELL,  Jr.,  k.  CO.,  Com- 
Ivl.  mfanrton  sn<i  KorMarding  S\tf 
chants,  No.  1^  Poydriis-etreel,  New 
Orlaaaa.         i.  McDowiua«4«. 
B»B»Bmi 

EO.  W.  8IZER  —  AirHcnltural 
VJT  WarebouM,  corner  of  M  ifjazin* 
•ad  Pofdm  itrMta,  K««  OrlMoa. 

A  LFRED  MUNROE  b.  Co.,  One 
J\  Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 

Store,  34  .Magazine-fll.,Ncw  Orleans. 

Baok0. 

nnnoMAS  c.  pay  an  it  Co., 

X  .Mannfacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retitl  Oetien  in  aothlof,  No. 
10  GhmMmMmmi  Ctartm  md 
(M  Ltm  HWtlli  mm  Qrieana. 

Un^tkHMs  1  Miiin  raj  ■  m 
Bruad  ilwli  manuttttUi, 

Clagncrrcoti}piet«. 

iAOOBa,  Daguerreotype  Poi^ 
X!i«  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Camp-«U 
New  Orleans.  Artislastipplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 

rpriOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Caual- 
1    slri'rt,  Ni'W  Orli-an*.  Bookseller 
nnrl  Stntlonrr.    f.aw,  Mtdicnl,  Mis- 
follatx-oti*,  ami  School  Rookii.  Wri- 
ting and  Wnkppiag  PUMT,  QoUla, 

Tj^RANCTS  FABRE  Ic  CO..  Fanh- 
P  iunnble  Clothing  EsUbltshmeut, 
Wh(ilei«:ile  and  UeUiil, 39 liagVlM> 

street,  New  Orleans. 

TY^BVNS  k.  CO.,  No.  98  Camp- 
le St.,  N.  O. ;  No.  CO  FVont  Bow, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Nob  dSi  MilMt., 
Louis  vUle,  Ky.  flioik  ibr  Mli  at 

each  House. 

of  Blank  Koulu. 

TOIfV  BALU  58  Gm^-ier^lreet, 
fj  New  Orleans, Ptibli^luT  and  Im- 
porter oTTiiMlogical  Publicatlc^ 
N.B.  AntlMSUDdard  Literature, 
both  Ponigii  WHl  AnMrieaiH  con- 
■tantfyoB  MMUal  nodanto  pirieea. 

QHBRMAN  fc  PIERSON.  Fash- 
O  ionuble  Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Mnifazine-sU,  corner 
Oimal-street.  TruiikH,  Carpet  Bags, 
Vallaaa,  and  India-ftabtMr  Ooodi. 

aieiitiste. 

T  &  CLARK,  DeoUal, 
Cl  e  Quud  and  BaroBBMli^  qppo- 
ilto  the  Synagogoa,  Me»  Offwiik 

T  B.  8TEEU  Bookseller,  St»- 
O  •  tioner,  ajMl  Pnbiiaher,  No.  60 
Oamp^  New  Orleans.  *,*  8U- 
tloDery,  School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  IJterarjr,  and  Sekut- 
Uflo  Work^jt  Nonkm  pubMihanP 
prieet.  t^Praneh  works  on  GlvU 
Law,  at  low  prices. 

OCOTT  SEARING,  Manofac- 
O  turws  of  Faablunable  CbrthUw, 
corner  of  Old  Levee  and  C— Itt., 

NowTofk. 

T  S.  KNAPP,  Dentist,  No.  M 
el  •  Baranno'atMat,  New  Orkana. 

T  F>.  UAYO,  aorgooa  Dantlst, 

•  Baronne  near  Cunal  street,  N.O. 

Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  I)e  Bow. 

XT  OL  FOLGBK  le  OQ.,  Whole* 
i>  •  illOMd  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trank  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  corner  of  Cuatomhouae-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  Clothing,  Plan- 
Utlo«  CkitUag,  etc 

T  E.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
el  •  Stationer,  No.  68  Camp-etreet, 
NewOrleana.  13^  School  Books, 
Stationery,  WrftTn«  Paper,  Envel- 
opea.  Inks,  Pent,  Bunk  Book*,  and 
every  vorleljr  of  the  most  beantiful 
and  nnejr  Omamenia  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Tsble.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  st^Irctod  with  great 
care  by  h  1  m<>t>ir.  and  embraces  every 
thltiK  in  the  Stattoom'  OT  Sokool 
Teachers'  line. 

lOnisftstf. 

T>  LOUIS  MASSE Y,  V^lioleaale 
X  m  and  Retail  Dmggiai  aod  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Chmp  aad  Onvler 

streeta,  Nov  OHmm.  Ii^^artw  of 
EpgUah,F>wiBhtiidnamifOboiD- 
tOMi  OMlar  la  Dragei  Medleinea, 
P>rfMiwy«  nd  Patent  ModiciBea. 
AU  arlkla*  wttiamod,  or  aol^Ml  to 

r\    BURKE     OOl,  Cotton  Fhe- 

Co.*B  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Cunal- 
sU,  State  Houae  Sq.,  New  Qrleani. 

Carpets,  0l)ot0«  S^c. 

f^  N.  MOBUBON.  Wbolmrie 
vXe  Brugglst,  and  Dealer  In  Painta, 

Ice,  No.  18  Ua^tkm  rtlMi,  Kew 

Orleaaa. 

I  KM  WM  n    VT  t     M  1 A  flS  0|  \^nHHI 

(j  Ftetor,No.U70MUMMliwt, 
NewOrtouB. 

A  BROUSSEMJ  &.  (  *)..  Import- 
i\»  enj  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Maltin«,  tc,  No.  23 
Chiirtri-!»-street, New  Orleans. 

T  B.  BTBira  ft  00^  OOtlOB 
el  e  FMlon,  No.  BB  OnatttreeW 

New  OiImimu',    ( I    ^    /  '  ^ 

TTENBT  BOmiABLB,'  HfES^ 
XX  sale  DnifKlat,  No.  37  Tdioopt- 
loula»oireet.  New  Orleana. 

/MlirrENDEN  k.  DAMKRON 
\J  Dojili'ra  in  Carp*'tins:,  Oil  Ctolhs. 
and  HuuMnkeeping  Dry  Goods,  96 
Chartren-at.,  and  itt  OmIOMJMM** 
street,  Now  Orleans. 

VITRIGIIT,  WILLLAM8  k.  CO., 
T  T  Cotton  Faetora,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Oarondolet-st.,  New  Orteans. 

T7I  P.  DUOONGE,  Dnniat,  Im- 
r  •  porter  oTfkmdlMdBMUah 
Cheaiicala,  liflhMtieatLi  R.  O, 

TOHN  M.  GOLTLD,  Dealer  in 
fJ  Boots,  Shoi^s,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
iUpuine-stroct,  Now  Orleans. 

piIERRY.nENDER^soy  &  CO.. 
\j  Cotton  and  Tob.'icco  I'ai  tm  ^,  N ,  i. 
•50  .Ma;7ru'.int--!«tri-«'t,  New  (Jrle;iii«(. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  .Menaphts,  Teun. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
East  port.  Miss. 

nnHOMAS  RANKIN,  RMIbII  oad 
X  PlaatatfoB  I)r«|glBU«MMr  of 

Camp  and  Poydraa  atreeta,  R.  O. 

r¥^ITinFI  T     At    n  a  TP'S  Mnniirn/. 

X  tiirfr-<  n;i'l  D'mI'ti  in  Hoot-*. 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  16  Old  Levee, 
comer  of  Costomhouae^t,  N.  O. 

''priOM.\S  LANGRlDtiE,  WTi^l^ 

X  Ml«  OmcfUW  M«>17  CvHl-at., 
New  Oilam 

T."VJSr)ICK  fc  CoMPAW,  (Aun- 
mission  Merchants  ait<l  .Aneiii!< 
*>r  Allen  Ic  Weltch  Boston  Line 
nrket«,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
-  ork  ['arlvelw,  Culioi  Line  Philadel- 
phia l'acliei«i,  57  Camp-«tr<*et,  N.  O. 

T  8YME  It  CO..  91  Canal-etreet, 
•  comer  of  Carondolct,  Importer* 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  Medicinea, 
Chemical*,  Sun^cal  Instriunents, 
Patent  Moilielocs,:^wcdisn  Leecbea, 
Perfiimerjr,  ate.*  N«w  Oriean. 

Carriages. 

TT  U.  REACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
£A«  riase  Repository,  4'J  (  irotiilo- 
let-sU,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 

\  RMSTRONG,  HARRIS  Ic  CO., 
2\.  General  CoiiunhtAion  and  For- 
wnrdln:;  Merch.int'^,  aiid  Ai^nts  for 
the  Pnciilc  Miiil  J^tramship Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  OaUlbraiaand 
Ore^'r.n.  Ofllcevlfo.|i  WaldWtgt. 
New  Orleans. 

T>KCT,  SIMMS  k.  Cf)..  ImnorteiB 
X  and  Wholeeale  Dealeni  to  Dry 

TTflNOERSON  Ic  OAINEs?,  45 
X  JL  Canal-«t.,  N.  O.,  linnorlerB  and 
L/cAiisro,  >t  iivii*  T^fiio  anu  c»A;Uiii,  in 

Earthen  Wiirr,  China,  f.'Iaas,  Plated 
Ware,  Brit:iiiiiin  \\'rire,  Jun.iti  Wiire, 

Lamps,  Gerinnn  Siiv«r,  rine  Table 
Cutlery.  Good*  rv^paflkid  to  Witr 
In  the  beat  manner. 

T  M  D  T*  U     MAA'  11 D  a     Mr  r*i^ 

l^j  U  K  1  H   WH#rMc.K9   &   L  U., 
11  Importers  and  ^^■|»olo«lle  Deal- 
era  in  Dry  Good*,  corucr  of  Mai;*^ 
zine  and  Common  sts.,  N.  Orleaaa. 
Partners— H.  Nosth,  W.B.]loftTB, 

T  H.  ASHBRIDCE  &  CO.,  Com- 
fj  •  mission  an<l  Forwardini?  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
AgeaU  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
wi  fimMiTf  I  Ini  trf  rwiliali 
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Atf  ttlMIAMk  BfT  OiMtU  A  0  ABBMIIB,  tapoftar  of 
iOCHM  .ItayOrtMlb        Oik* RoDuii  Ota,  tia.,  ll»fl4Md 


InportM*  tm 
len  in  Dry  Uoods,  47 


t, 


€ngiite0. 


ILE9  <c  COn  Ctncianatl,  Ohio, 
Hanufketurers  of  Engloai,  Sa< 
Mills,       4cc  BcRsftiDoi  at 


1  LKXANDER  HILI.,  Importer, 
jA.  Wbolesaie  and  RiUiii  Dealer 
B  French,  En^litb,  (:<<riuso 
Ttf%  ind  Fancy  f;.MMls,  Cutubi, 
BlMbes,  PiTfumrry,  fcc.  No. 
ChaftTM-Mreei,  New  Orlawu. 


rtlXT  At  JONES,  WTioleaaU 
•  aod  R«U1]  DMisn  la  Cabiaai 
PorBiloTO,  ChAira,  Faattken,  Mom 
Md  Hair  MHImmii.  Ooitod  Hair, 


Hair  Chiik,  Vaml|k,jfe«L,M«.«and 
laJtafil^t«  Itaw 


b  AMPSnX  lb  KEEN,  Wh<»leMl« 
O  and  R«Uil  Dealer*  in  Famitora, 
ClMirm.  MAttreMM,  Lookin^r  Clauws, 
Hair  Ckilb.  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  4cc., 
No.  57  Blneville^u  b«tw«en  Chor- 
ttm  and  Ku>al  tu^  N.  O. 


RHALL  It  CO.,  OiWers,  No.  4H 
•  Caiiol-sU,  N«w  Orleans,  koep 
•a  huid  a  general  aasortinent  of  all 
'       of  LooiOaf  GhHM%  ArtMa' 


EJ.  HART  k.  Co..  79  Tchoupl- 
•  toulas  ttri^et.  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealer*  In  <iroc«Tie«,  VVinefl,  Li- 

Jnorj,  Teiv*.  SpiCfH,  &c.,  Sulphate 
iuinine,  ami  Si  ipK-  Iirujjs  by  Ihe 
Faekaire  or  CaM>.  C<ulman't  Patent 
Undulatorjr  Corn  Mill. 


LITTLEJOnN  k.  HENDF.R.SON, 
Wholesale  Oroccrv  No.  OG  Iklajf- 
arino-«l.i  Cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 
Joi.  LiTTLEJouM.  Sam.  IIcsokkson. 

OODRICFI  tc  CoT^^SucceneoTB 
Tlo  M.iU!»)  A:  Hoo-lrich,)  Whole- 
aalo  (Irf)Ci'r'*  ami  CurariuAslon  Aler- 
chantv  Ti  and  29  Comrnoimireet, 
New  Orlraua.  Jobk  C  tiooaaicH, 

Knisut. 


J 


O  N  \  S  PICK  I, F,?^,  No.  2  New 
l.f  \  >  '■-  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoiilas- 
■treet.  New  Drlenn*,  dealiT  in  ("ott- 
nac  llrandjr.  Di>mettic  Brandy.  Hol- 
land tiin,  r>om»*'»tlc  Hin,  t>flence 
Peppermint.  WchiifrV  Wine  Hll- 
tenti^etjj^Brandjr,  Peacb  ^j^^Jt 


onaTRoL     „ 

Lbvm  itreet,  Vew  Orlaua. 

SLA  UK,  DAY  &  STAUFFER, 
Dealers  in  Htirdwarp,  Iron,  and 
Naila,  Tin  PlatM,  Copper,  4lc., 
eomsr  Canal  and  Magazine  ntreets, 
N«w  Orleans.  Ageats  for  Page's 
PorlaMa  8a«-MUIs. 


Insnranie 


lanue. 


R RICHARDS,  No.  11  Cbartrea- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  tn  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlarr, 
Iron,  ateei.  Oils.  Pblnta,  ITalla,  AMa, 
Hoos,  Trace  Cbaiaa,  &e. 

PRIESTLEY       BEIN,  Nos.  891 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  ( )rltan9. 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plato.  1 
Iron,  lt«.  Agents  for  Manufaclnreni 
«r«bMtMMl  Bolt  OoDpar,  T 
Iron*  nd  OMt*lioa  npML 


ImDortem  of  Hardvaie,  Cut- 
k  ry,       STo.  55  Oamp^l,,  N.  O. 


IP   F.  FOLGBR  «E  00,  17  Naw 
*  •  LevM^IBMAMIUHMpttM- 
lMl,  H.  p.   Baidwaaa,  Oaitary, 


Uom  Slad,  NtOa,  Caatlngs,  Chains, 
ABChontOerdaga,  Axes,  Hoea,  Mill- 
stones, nrindstunes.  Paints,  Oila, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  Aic,  &c. 


BRAKD,  ADAMBIt  CO.,  Whole- 
sale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Sieel,  Nails,  Bhip  Chandlery,  Uc^ 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orlean".  Aycnu 
for  the  sale  of  the  crielirnted  Tt-n- 
neasee  Iron,  now  manufaclurod  by 
Wooda,  Stacker  Is  Ob. 


nANNEY  t  CO.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  llal»,  L'jip*.  .Straw 
Goods,  and  Uinhrullas,  No.  47  Cum- 
mOD^  N«w  Orleans. 


w 


HEELER  k.  BLAKE,  Wboie- 
Bole  Dealers  In  Rouaa  Fur. 
nlshing  Goods,  oonMr  of  Cottom- 
houae  and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Broabea,  Brooma,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
loir  Wara,  Tte  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britaimla  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollov  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lampa,  Lanterns,  &c.  Importers 
of  French  and  Oannaa  Faocjr  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  kc 

Off  0.8AlfIiAr*~doZ 
MpL  Hoaa  ftenlrfilDg 

Btore,aBd  Manufao- 
^  to7  of  all  kinds  of 
work  In  Tin,  Pheet  Iron,  and  I>>ad, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  conmr  of  (;inKl. 
Branch  of  the  (Joo'e  Pond  Sinre. 
No.  167  Poydni.^-*!.,  opposite  Car- 
roll. N.  (>.  Has  in  store  a 
lan?e  assortment  of  Orilannla  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Gnites,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Oftlce  Stoves,  Bp«nD 
and  Lard  DiU.  Cainph«!iia|  BfltU 
Gas,  Alcohol,  Alc,  kx,. 

*,*  Cotflns  leaded.  Grates  set, 
•tc,  kn^  at  reduced  prioaa  and 


TLpjTDAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
iTX  FIRB  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY,  OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
flce,No.380amp-at„N.O.  Bualaesa 
confined  to  Life  Inaurajjiqo  Parma- 
aent  Fiinrt.  tWVPWU  tii><BMBpany 
is  prepiPadlowlarMaspnllQaliooa 
for  liiiMMui  OB  the  Urea  of  White 
peraoM  tad  Negroes  at  the  Tkble 
ofBaleaettabHabed  bv  the  Board. 

TkOBTK*s.-4ohn  Hainan,  .Maun- 
ael  White,  Robert  J.  Wunl,  Imbc 
Johosun,  Joseph  Wnlki  r.  PeirrCon- 
rey.  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  ll.  nnr  S, 

Buckner,  John  .S.  .-Vlli,.       Win!  K. 

Leverich,  l->lwnrd  Sparrow.  Peter 
Coiirey,  jr.,  President  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Marfan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe.  Vice  Preaidenl.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M  D.,  .Meilical  Exam- 
iner. Alt  the  proOta  divided  among 
Mh  poiky  koiaenoTMj  jear. 
  III  I    III  —  . 


N' 


EW  ORLEANS  PIBB  AND 
_  .  MABINB  INSUBANOe  (XX, 
98 Oanl-aL,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
•908. WO.  J.  M.  Lapeyre.  Pre -.i dent; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  Tliis  Company  re- 
toHM  l«  fw  MM.  «■  aU  piwatams 
paid.  ' 


i&nmbcr. 


Jo.  POOLBT  It  CO.,  (Saeeea- 
a  MIS  to  lolin  Rant)  Plorida 
Yellow-Plne  Lamber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets  New  Ba- 
ffin, New  Orleans. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  eln  els  V.  <).  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  l>oor  t  ronlice*.  Wuter 
Tables,  Step«,  Window  Sills  and 
Liittels,  Tombs,  .Monuments,  tec, 
furniitlied  aud  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


w 

leans. 


M.  T.  MAYO,  Music  Store, 
No.  5  Oamp-alreet,  New  Or- 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  AtU.rney  nt 
Law,  Notary  Public  and  Com- 
missioner of  I)eeds  fur  various 
States.  RiniARD  nRENNA-<,  .\d- 
Juster  of  Averages,  8d  Oarap-street, 
New  Orleans. 


A. 


ii.«No.  "H  Kxcliunsce  Alley,  near! 
Conli-street,  Notary  for  the  Loula-I 
iona  Sute  Bank  and  Branch.  1 


paints,  X'f 


SM.  TODO  at  Co..  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  Oils.  Cl.ass,  Brushes, 
Vumishes,  Gold  Leiif,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tiste* Pine  Oolors  and  Tools,  kj^  fce. 
No.!"   


i 
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T  EHDE  &.  KREBS,  Boot  and) 
JU  Shoe  makers.  No.  ?7  SU  Charlee- 
Btreel,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel,  | 
New  Orleans.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  ; 
iiroeans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
planlaliou  uses,  alWipi  OS  battd  at 
reduced  prices.  | 

A  VDRBW  0.  BULL  A  00^ 
.rx  MniiiflMlaNni  aad  P— ltr»  la 
fladdlerr  ud  Stddlinr  Wm,  No. 

U  OMuI'ttreet^  N«ir  omHU. 

QEWELTi  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer  I 
O  of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  16 
Sojralratraet,  New  Orleans. 

Stcamet)ips. 

ujooocn  ware* 

JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at| 
O  Law,  New  Orleaaa.  | 

1  1  cciDn  SK        ^o.  1^  \JKi  ueTe^ 
1 J  St.,  N.  0.,  Dealers  in  Wooden 
Ware,  CordagOi  Agricultural  Imple- 

rpEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
X   MAIIj  link  Or  LOW-PREo- 
SURH  HTKAMJ^HIPa.  Louiaiaua 
—Mexico— Mek'ur— Yacht.  Harris 
k.  Morgno,  No.  79  TcboimltoalaMtt 
S.  O.  Thece  ttMinen  IMTS  New 
Orlaatu  semi-weekly. 

T   D.  B.  DfHOW,  Attorney  and! 
fj  9  Ooonsellur  ul  Law,  N.  Urieans.  || 

TT   H.  IVY,  Attoroey  at  Law, 
T  •  New  Orleaaa. 

UlisceUaiteoiis. 

UN3  &  riST<  >Lf .— WM.  KER- 
VX  NAGHAN.  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  Now 
Orleans. 

TJ1  BRICUTA.  Iteae  Land,  and 
r  •  Oeoeial  OoBBordal  Agent. 
Office  No.  45  OomBMMmwott  eor. 
of  Magaxiae. 

TAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Cotnmis- 
tJ  sion  Merchant,  (uid  .A((ent  of  the 
Ua  o«  luui  Pic&nuuip  voiDpaiiY.|  lur 
Htvaiia,  CboCTea,  Key  West^  Char- 
iMlon,  and  New  York.  ot 
HlUng  — loth  ud  gth  of  ooeh 
iBWithi  Noi  W  HrimIs^cImoI^  N« 

TTPHOL8TERY  AND  PAPER 
U  Hanginn.  JOB.  BXTBR,  No. 
16  Carop^t.,  New  Orlaeaa. 

rf^Ul-TS'  HOTEL.  Not  21  and  21 
Jl  CanalHttreet,  New  Orleans,  by 
Oapt.  A.W.1Wla. 

TOHN  HAYMAN  4LCO.,Doalm 

fj  In  Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  MateriaJj     nerally.  i 

ALi30  — Tar,  Pitch,  and  Roain,| 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.  Agenta « 
for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 

No.  98  Maga/.ine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

-vr    MARACHF^  Dealer  in  Ale, 
1 1  •  Porter,  and  Cider,  In  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 

TUTcCLURE  &  SAUNDERS, 
XVa  *v  noi6S&je  uoiLicrf  id  nirnw 

retaiL    Noa.  19  and  Ul  Bienville- 
stMOliNaw  Orleaaa. 

aDd  Bilk  OwkU,  No.  9  HagulM^, 
up  ataln,  Nov  Orkwao. 

Q  H  E  L  D  O  N  &  P<  )TTER,  Pnpor 

sale  Diiikrs  in  I'apiT,  of  cvorj' 
description,  Playing  and  Printing 
Oaid%  Matfag  lak,  ole. 

OIIER.MAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
O  Tniss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  clTect  u  permanent  euro  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Tr\iss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  differs  in 

TTt  BEir.NOURET  It  CO.,  Up- 
•  holstery  oiid  Furniture  Ware< 
house,  144  Royal-stroet,  N.  O.  Cod- 
stantly  on  band  a  geueral  aasort* 
meat  of  rich  Uooadiold  Fuidtnio. 

TOHN  M'KEF.,  Blank  Book  Man- 
cJ  ufaclurer,  and  General  Job  Bind* 

ert«  au^p«k|  Nov  Orient. 

priodple  of  action  n-om  all  others: 
h  win  bear  directly  on  the  bwaial 
rlaf.  aad  therehj  ratala  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  nndcr  the  SMat  vio- 
lent exerdse,  and  without  anj  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
W'nsh,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
ailds  iH-rnianeney  to  the  cure.    It  is 
also  .'III  fltV<-tii;il  |iri  \  ■  iitivo  airaln«t 
rupture  where  tlu-ro  uro  any  synip-i 
toms  of  predisposition  to  IL  Toj 
guard  against  ini|>o^ition8.  the  pro- 1 
prietor  has  concliul'il  to  lorra  no; 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  oflloe, 
No.  7t> Charles-st..  N.  Orleans. 

JTi^  Persons  sending  for  aTrxias, 
must  stale  the  side  the  rupture  is 

i,n  an<i  thA  mimliflv  rfltf  iBAti^M 
uu,    auu    luo    Hminwr    va  ^■wmvjs 

around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  bjthOOM  of  this 
Tniaa  aad  Wash,  Ihero  aeed  be  no 
fhw  or  ttnagvtatloa,  vllb  aU  iu 
botran* 

"ITt   A.  TYLER.  39  Camp'Street, 
±2J»  New  Orloana,  Manutacturer 
of  .Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  fiuulj  Plato  aiade 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Muaie  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  bf  llM  bolt 
workmen  In  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  lirmd 
a  Cfreat  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
ami  f  ;uKy  G(i(»<!s,  nil  of  which  be- 
ing on  commi^^9ion  can  be  sold  very 
low.   Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
•peotntliy  Inrlted  to  call  end  ex- 
■1IB0  iDO  goooa. 

•xrOt^'G  &  Cf).  (Into  Nelson  A. 
i   YoiinK),  Irnportora  and  Dealers 
in  Jewolry,  i'liio  VVulches,  Silver 
Ware*  Fane/  Gooda,  kc,  ttc,  No. 
8  Omp^llMlf  Now  Orleans. 

\r  E  L  L  \'  I  L  L  K  &  CO.,  Mnn- 
iVX  ufact'irers  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  J»'welry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks.  l.mlU"*,  Sec,  Gold  and  Silver 
SppclaclfS,  Clncl^8,   Pins  Slc.,  21 
Camp-st.,  and  35  Oanal-at.,  N.  O. 

v/lu  UOia  WMI  DIITVr  imii 

In  Exchaago. 

*«*  Watches,  Olocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, corafully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Ofllee  17  Maiden  Lane — 
Maaolkeloijr  131  Amitf N.  T. 

O  FENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
O  Pittsburg.  AntbiaeUe  ead  £ag- 
llsh  CoaL    Oflicef  No.  18  POfdiai* 
itfeol,  New  Orieeaa. 

OHARLUTON. 

EO.  A-  HYDE,  Fashionable 
I  t  Clothier,  WbolOMie  aodBetali, 
-27'J  Kin:;  st.,oppotllethOllitOlMnlr 
Hotel*  Charleston. 

TT^RESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
jC  Uooae  DeooratUig.  DeiigBi  fur- 
aMwd  ftoe  oTohargo. 

T    M.  EASON  &.  BROTHER, 
tJ  •  Manufacturers  of  Steam- En- 
gines and   Machinery,  Columbus 
and  NaiMW  ate.i  Chaileotoo,  B.  0. 
i.  K.  BaaoR.       T.  tL  Bmorl 

AMERICAN  HOTEL.-Boat- 
XJl  Wright  St.  Janny,  Columbia. 

1841. 

TTT   J.  JACOBI  4c  BON,  Impnr- 
VV  •  ters  and  Dealers  (n  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  231  King- 
sueet.  Moderate  rate*  and  levari- 
ably  oae  |iriee^  Oharleetoa. 

:  J  F.  CHURCH,  Houeo  and  Ship 
,  fi  •  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-etreeu 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
[Block  Tin,  Water  Closets.  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  LIA  and  Force 
Pumps.  Hot,  CoM,  and  Shower 
Batli<i,  Woabstands,  &c 

t3r  £very  deacrlpttoa  of  Load 
WorlE  and  Hydraalka  fainlibod, 
aad  MB  op  lattaOBoil  aanratod 

trr  promptfy  attoaded  to.  Feai^ 
celebnited  COOKING  RANOBa 

nr  U  YDBOBTATiO  BBDB^  far 
lavaUds. 

TTT  STEELE^  FASHIONABLE 

VY  •  HATTER,  831  Kl^^Mroe^ 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

TRfiN  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER. 
A  corner  of  Htale  and  Cumberland 
streets.   Castings  of  Mctaia,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tioD  of  Black  and  Whitesmiths* 
Work  executed  with  dlspatcht  and 
la  a  workmaaliko  minaer  Aar 
work  vhieh  eaa  bo  dooo  al  the 
NorllL  or  to  Bwopo,  on  bo  pio- 
d«aedb«io. 

TOILV  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
O  ber  in  Silks,  Shawlsi  Dreaa  and 
Lace  Goods,  Rlbboni,  me^  No.  167 

Meptlnij-st.,  Chnrlcslon. 

QOUTU  CAROLINA  8TAINED- 
O  Glass  Works  and  Traasporaat 
Window  BhMlo  FBBtoty,  186  Klaff* 
street,  Ohtrlertoa. 
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ABT,  L-MEXICO  IN  1852. 

BMBRACn^O  A  HETROSPECT  of  her  past  history,  ASTi  COXTRASTTXG  TT 
WITH  THB  rUESENTl  TOUETHER  WITH  A  VIKW  OF  HER  RESOURCES  AND 

.  WEALTH    IN  AOKICULTURE,   COMMERCE,   MAMUFACTU&SS,   £Ta  UER 

GOVKENMENT,  LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

fin  f50Tnc  of  thr  previous  volumes  of  the  Review,  xvc  fiave  published  valuable 
papcni  upon  ^frxirt^—those  by  the  Hou  Joel  R.  Poinsett  r.n  !  !'v  Urintz  Mayer, 
being  the  most  elaborate.  As  our  interest  in  Mexico  naturally  Lncrceises,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  the  following  paper,  which  exhausts  the  subject  in  every 
point  of  ^ew,  eaamot  but  attnet  wide  attenUon  ] — Ed. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe,  whether  we  consider  their 
geographical  position,  their  facilities  for  commerce,  or  their  agricul* 
toru  and  miiMiiil  raBOuroes,  upon  wbidiBatiire  has  more  bounUfidly 
Uvidied  her  gifts,  than  Mexico.    Situated  in  the  most  oeatral  poei> 

tion  of  the  New  World,  and  waslied  by  two  oceans,  one  on  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  west ;  possessed  of  every  variety  nf  elimate; 
of  a  suil  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious aud  other  metals ;  and  of  immense  forests  of  the  most  valua- 
ble timber  in  the  world,  one  might  easily  fancy  that  it  was  designed 
lo  be  the  seat  of  a  vast  and  powerftil  empire — that  it  was  nuurked 
out  for  the  'OfjKfxiXd^  Trj^  of  the  Western  World.  Mexico,  however, 
is  but  ri  striking  and  pitiful  illustration  of  the  observation  that  often 
forces  ilrielf  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  observer,  that  nature's 
fairest  and  choicest  portions  of  the  earth  are  too  uilcu  curbed  in  their 
inhabitants,  wUte  they  are  blessed  in  all  that  unassisted  nature  oonld 
lavish  npon  them.  Mexico  is  what  she  is^  solely  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  an  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unprogressive  race. 

The  Uking  of  the  capitiil  of  Mexico  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521, 
by  D.  Fernando  Cortes,  terminated  the  oonquest  of  the  Mexican 
VOL.  I.  3S 
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£mpire,  and  commenced  the  long  and  inglorious  Spanish  rule,  whUll 
even  at  the  present  day  disgraces  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
world.    The  ftll  of  Montezuma,  and  the  seizure  of  hia  capitalt 

was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  provinces  over 
which  it  was  the  first  work  of  Cortes  to  extend  the  Spanish  sway,  he 
himself  nilirg  them  under  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Govoruor, 
which  wuij  conferred  upon  him  bv  Charles  V.  on  the  1 5 ih  of  October, 
15dS,  and  confirmed  hi  1525,  with  the  additional  title  of  Civil  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  New  Spain.* 

For  all  his  great  services  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Cortes  was  treat- 
ed, as  Columbus  had  been  before  him,  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
the  Emperor  finally  rpfusincf  to  appoint  him  Captain-General  of 
Mexico,  and  suffering  hini  to  liili  into  neglect.  He  died  near  Seville, 
in  1654,  At  the  age  of  68. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  for  the  government  of  Meanoo,  it 
was  erected  into  a  subordinate  liingdom,  under  a  Viceroy,  with  pow- 
ers nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  he  being  restrained  only 
by  a  jResidenciaj  or  court  of  investigation,  which  had  the  power  of 
calling  him  to  an  account  for  the  acts  of  his  administration,  on  his 
yetiim  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  ^ficttmeta,  or  court  of  final  appeal  in 
Mexioo,  which  was  first  established  in  Mexioo  in  1528.  The  vioe- 
royaltv  was  not  M\y  established  until  1535,  when  the  first  Viceroy, 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  was  appointed.  From  that  time  do^yn  • 
to  the  year  1821,  a  space  of  280  years,  Mexico  eonlinued  to  be  & 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known 
only  by  its  Issues  of  the  predous  metals.  The  natives  were  re- 
flarded  as  freemen  and  vassats  of  the  crown  of  Spam,  but  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  preference  in 
all  civil  and  eeclesiastical  appointments,  a  system  which  still  con- 
tinues in  Cuba»  where  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood  have  the  preier- 
euce. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  were  thus  excluded  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
to  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white  popula- 
tion :  and  the  means  n^lopted  to  effect  this  object  were:  First,  to  dis- 
courage native  manufactures,  for  tlic  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain,  however,  was  not  alone  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  disgraceful  policy,  for  England  did  the  same  thing  towards 
her  American  colonies.  Secondly,  to  malce  all  the  ecdesiastioal  es- 
tablislmients  wholly  depmdent  on  the  King  of  Spmn,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Pope.  Besides  tlio  discouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  the  gruwtli  of  flax,  hemp  and  siiiTron  was  prohibited, 
under  severe  peualties  ;  that  of  tobacco,  as  now,  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise 
prohibited ;  that  of  cofiee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  tolerated  <mly  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  mother  country. 

Such  was  the  barbarous  system  of  the  old  Spanish  Vioeroyidty  of 

*  Adeltmsdo  de  lu  cottis  del  m  de  k  Nmra  Espafia. 
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Mexico,  a  system  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
during  wiilcb  time  eixty-three  Viceroys  succeeded  one  another,  most 
of  whom  were  miserable  tyrants,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
their  fidelity  to  the  barbarous  system  which  tliey  were  required  to 
sustain,  and  for  their  private  vices  and  public  cruelties — their  extor- 
tions and  tbeir  arbitiwy  rale.  Of  the  tixty-three  Viceroys,  ten  were 
Archbishops.  The  clergy,  undoubtedly,  were  the  most  influential 
class,  and  shared  largely  in.  Uie  administration  of  the  government, 
and  had  the  sole  chargr,  as  now,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
their  zeal  to  suppress  the  idolatry  of  the  aborigines,  a  cruel  and  ex- 
terminating persecution  was  maintained.  The  Aztec  temples,  altars, 
idols,  and  monuments  of  every  description,  were  destroyed  without 
discrimination ;  thus  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  anti- 
quities that  would  have,  undoubtedly,  contributed  much  to  our  pres* 
ent  knowledge  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  continent.* 

The  oppressive  and  intolerable  rule  of  tho  Viceroys  continued 
with  unabated  severity  until  the  year  1808,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  s&ve  a  shock  to  the 
royal  authority  in  Mexico^  which  no  skill  of  tne  Viceroys  could 
afterwards  repair.  The  natives  and  colored  population,  who  had  so 
long  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Viceroys,  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  asserting  their  rights.  They  were  resisted  by  the 
*  Audicncia,  who  seized  also  the  Viceroy,  Iturrigarry,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  until  the  general  amnesty, 
liie  vieeroyalty  continued,  the  Audiencut  administering  the  govern- 
ment,  as  it  always  had  done,  in  the  interim  between  the  deposition 
or  death  of  one  Viceroy  and  the  appointment  of  another.  In  1810, 
another  insurrection  against  the  antnorities  of  Spain  broke  out,  headed 
by  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New  8puin.  Under  the 
auspices  of  tho  latter,  the  first  National  Congress  assembled,  in  1813, 
at  Chilpanzingo,  and  published  a  declaration  of  the  independenoe  of 
Mexico.  A  sanguinary  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  for  several 
years,  until,  in  1821,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist^ 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  party,  and  published  his 
celebrated  manifesto  of  Iguala,  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  whole  population  joined  his  standard  j  and  such  was  his  power, 
Aat  the  new  ViceroVi  Don  Juan  0*Donoju,  who  arrived  at  Vera 
Croz  on  the  31st  of  July,  1831,  in  order  to  talce  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, found  it  necessary  .to  conclude  a  treaty  wim  Iturbide,  on 
t\v  'li'h  of  August  following,  at  Cordova,  by  which  he  accepted  the 
plan  ("  independence  proclaimed  by  Iturbide,  and  thus  abandoned 
the  vicet  oyulty.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8lh  of  the 
following  October. 

Hie  city  of  Mexico  was  occupied  on  the  8th  of  September,  1831, 
by  the  troops  of  Iturbide,  who,  as  generalissimo,  convoked  a  junta  of 
notable  peisonagea,  who,  on  the  following  day,  published  an  act  de» 


*  Speaking  of  tlie  itKliscrlminate  destrucrioa  of  monomentn,  the  n-reatost  of  Mexican 
tnUquarie*,  Antonio  tie  Gama,  that  complaint :  ^  CXaantot  preciusos  tuuuuuaeutat  dc  la 

tscigaecUid,  por  iUtft  d«  ImamgensSf  litbna  peneido  «ii  ens  wnum." 
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clariwg  solemnly  the  independence  of  the  nation,  conforma"bly  to  the 
bases  establisbeU  in  the  plan  of  Iguala  and  in  the  treaty  of  Cordova. 
This  act  was  universally  recognized  and  approved.  Thft  new  gov* 
ernment  was  at  first  carried  on  by  a  regency  of  fimr  persona^  at  the 
liead  of  whom  was  Iturbide.  This  mode  of  adroinistrimoii  continued 
only  unt'l  tho  ]Sth  of  May,  1822,  when  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
Euipcror  by  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  capital.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  AousTiN  I.,  and  governed  until  the  19th  of  March,  lb23, 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  lepiblioaii  government.  The 
mimediate  cause  of  bis  great  unpopulanty  was  his  having  dissolved 
the  congress  by  military  force.  lie  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country  on  an  annual  allowance  of  £5,000,  in  consideration  of  his 
past  services  to  the  country  ;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  an  edict 
of  outlawry  in  case  he  should  return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pro- 
hibition, he  retumed  olaadestinely,  and  beiikg  diaeovered,  was  seked 
end  exeooted. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide,  the  congress  was  re-assembled,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  junta  of  five 
per»uiis,  wlio  govcnted  until  the  10th  of  October,  1824,  when  General 
GuADALLp£  Victoria  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico,  under  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  snd  pub- 
lished on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  government  was  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  constitution  of  1824,  Udeen 
presidotifs  succeeded  one  another  until  1637.  when  a  change  in  the 
constitution  was  made,  chiefly  through  the  instruineulality  of  Santa 
Anna,  by  which  the  former  federal  system  of  government  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  Centtftl  Republic  established  in  its  stead.  Of  this, 
Anastatia  Bastamente  was  the  first  president.  Under  the  Central 
Republic}  there  were  five  presidents,  ttie  last  of  whom,  Javier  Echo- 
verria,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  on  tho  10th  of  Octobor.  1841. 
A  dictatorshi{>  followed,  first  of  Santa  Anna,  then  of  Nicholas  Bravo, 
then  of  Santa  Anna  again,  and  lastly  of  Valentin  Canalize,  who  ter- 
minated bis  dictatorship  on  the  4th  of  June,  1844,  when  the  Central 
Republic  was  revived,  under  the  modified  constitution  of  1848.  Un* 
der  the  restored  Central  Republic,  there  were  five  presidents  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  three  revolutions,  deposing  three  out  of 
the  live,  Canalizo,  Ilerrera,  and  Nicholas,  who  A-ll  on  the  4ili  of 
August,  1846.  Santa  Anna,  the  tirst  of  this  notable  dynasty,  held 
power  only  about  three  months. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  now  restored ;  and  by  a  decree  of 
Mariano  Salaa,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  chief  of  the 
army,  the  constitution  of  1824,  the  one  now  in  force,  was  re-estab- 
lished. Under  tho  new  order  of  things,  ^Mariano  Salas  was  the  first 
executive.  vSiuce  1846,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  eight  administra- 
tions. The  present  Trebident  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  !Makiano 
AatSTA. 

Of  Mexico,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty,  it  may  be 
safiily  affirmed,  that  anarchy  and  misrule  have  never  been  absent 
from  the  republic^  so  called,  and  that  the  people  have  degenerated 
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Apare.  The  state  of  the  country  has  been,  anri  contlrmes  to  he,  one 
bordering  on  barbarism.  Tlit-  government  is,  in  fact,  a  military  des- 
potism, in  the  hands  of  a  tew,  who  regard  less  the  improvement  of 
the  country  than  their  own  private  interests.  The  people,  plunged 
Into  the  gronett  ignonnoe,  «ra  utterly  unfit  Ibr  self-goyemment, 
and  are  uma  the  toola  of  etvery  ambitious  leader. 

Geography  op  thb  Bepubuo  of  Mexico. — ^The  territory  of  the 
^fcxMcan  Republic  extends  from  the  15th  to  the  n2d  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Its  northern  bonndary,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Giuidalupe 
Hidalgo,  is  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  along  the  middle  of  that  fiirer,  up  to  the  southern  boundarj 
of  New  Mexioo ;  thenee  following  the  southern  and  western  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  river  Gila ;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Golo> 
lado,  and  thence  by  a  line  due  west  to  a  point  on  the  Paoific,  one 
mile  south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  south  of  IVlexieo  is 
Guatemala ;  on  the  east^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j  and  on  the  west^  the 
Paoi6c  The  ffreateat  length  of  the  republic  is  a  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  Sbxi  Diego  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Cliiapas,  a 
distanoe  of  750  leagues.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  434  leagues. 
The  extent  of  its  entire  aea-ooast  h  about  2,190  leagues.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  northern  frontier  is  660  leagues  ;  and  of  its  southern,  2(^. 
The  area  of  its  territory  is  estimated  at  1 15,426  square  leagues,  or 
1,038,834  square  miles,  by  D.  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  t&  latest 
writer  on  the  subjeot  The  area  of  Mexico,  then,  is  abont  one-third 
that  of  all  Europe. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Mexico  are  Cozumel,  roncum,  Miigercs, 
Contoy,  In  the  sea  of  tiie  Antilles  ;  Lobos  and  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Cerros,  Guadalupe,  Saa  Bernardo,  Santa  ^[argarita,  the 
Tres  Marias,  and  Revillagigedo,  in  the  Pacific ;  and  San  Ignacio, 
Angel  de  Guarda,  Tiburon,  Salsipuedes,  San  Pedro,  Sante  Oitalina, 
San  Job4,  Espiiitu  Santo,  and  Gemlvo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Oalifor. 
nia. 

MorN'TAixs. — A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  immense  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  runs  through  its  whole 
length,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  country  extremely  varied.  At 
the  northern  border  of  Guatemala  the  Gordilleras  divides  into  two 
divoging  arms,  the  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
passing  entirely  through  the  republic;  the  eastern  following  parallel 
U)  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  subsiding  into  tht»  plains  of  Texas.  The 
whole  vast  tract  of  country  ])ctween  these  two  arms,  comprining 
about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  central 
table-land,  called  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac,  derated  from  6,000  to 
8,000  ieet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  climate  of  this 
vast  [>1ateau  is  temperate,  though  mostly  within  the  tropics.  Some 
very  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  central 
tai»ie-lftnd,  and  it  is  also  traversed,  in  parts,  by  pretty  well  defined 
ridges,  which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub  plateaux  j  but  the  surface 
is  mterrupted  hy  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  some  direeticns  it 
is  Onite  unbrolcen  either  hy  depressions  or  by  hills.  Thus,  aooording 
to  liumboldt^  oarrisfBs  proceed  from  the  capitol,  ui  the  oentre  of  ifaa 
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Slateau,  to  Santa  Fo,  a  distance  of  1,400  milesi  without  any  important 
Aviations  from  an  apparent  level,* 

Hie  geological  formation  of  the  Mezicaii  Cordilleras  is  difleroit 
from  tliat  of  &e  moontaina  of  Earope  aod  Asia,  in  which  eranite  is 
found,  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  day-slate  ;  while,  in  Mexico,  in 

the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  granite  is  seldom  met  with  on 
the  surface,  and  it  is  overlaid  with  porphyry,  green-stone,  amygdaloid, 
basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  In  the  western  chain, 
however,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  granite  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  port  of  Acapnlco  is  a  natural  excavation  in  that  spedes  of  rook. 
The  great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat  14^  and  20^  N., 
is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz.  Here  are  found  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  These  ores  are,  however,  found  also  ia 
syenite,  as  in  the  mines  of  Comjana ;  in  primitive  clay-slate,  as  at 
Guanazuato ;  and  in  transitimr  limestone,  in  other  places. 

The  mountains  of  Mexico  exhibit  a  multitude  of  peaks  of  great 
height,  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  itself  being  from  6,000  to  0,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Towering  far  above  this  lofty  table-land  are  colossal 
mountains,  concealing  at  times  amidst  the  clouds  their  lofty  tops. 
The  principal  of  these  we  give  below,  in  a  tabular  view,  taken  from 
the  Cfiuukro  SinepHeo  de  ia  JRepubUca  Mexieana  m  1850,  of  M.  L. 
de  Tejada»  reducing  his  metrtM  or  metres  to  English  feet : 

mOHEST  MOUNTAnfS  IM  MSXICO. 

Height 

Names.  ia  feet.  '  States. 

Popocatepetl*  .••..18,000  •••••iM«*"Mes)CO. 

Pico  dfl  OnuT«*  (CiUklMpeU)  17,600.  ......ymOra. 

Yxtaecflreitl*  ..........••••........•.15,900  ....»•.... Jwawtf 

Cerrode  A]nnco  13.M>0  .'  

Nevado  de  Toluca  H,W)0  ...*«  ^' 

C^ofre  de  Perote*  (NaaelMfl9«teped)  13,600  JfmtiOn^ 

VoloaDode  Cdima*.  .«........*...••.... 19,300  .•••.Oi4h||i. 

Peak  of  Zenpoalteped  ....11,300  O^jiMb 

Pico  de  Quincoo  *•••..... .11,000  MiclioMaai 

Vdcanodcl  Jorullo*   4,300  

Volcano  of  Soeonoieo*... ...«.••••.. ........  8,000.  .............  .ChiaptS^ 

BuTade  Zacaiecaa  •  8,700   .iMHHjiii 

OrrodeyctaOruide  9,«)0  n..Tv..^'** 

Cerro  del  Mercadn..   8,000  ....Baraogo. 

Peak  of  Jeaua  Maiia  8,300  Chihiwhua. 

Those  mountains  marked  thus  (*)  in  the  above  table  are  active 
volcanoes;  and  we  should  also  add  the  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  extinct  volcanoes.  The  active  volcano  of  JoruUo, 
west  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  first  broke  out  hi  1759,  when  a  tract  of 
land,  firom  three  to  four  miles  square,  swelled  up  lilce-an  inflated 
bladder,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand 
apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be  connected  with  others 
parallel  to  them  of  similar  orifrin.  Karthuuakes  are  common  in 
Mexico,  but  they:  seldom  do  much  barm.  This  may  be  owing  to 
tiieir  being  so  many  active  volcanoes  in  Uie  country,  which  constant- 
ly give  vent  to  the  hitemal  fires,  and  prevent  any  destructive- asoop- 
mulation  of  forces. 

*  HuiboUt^  KboveUo  Sapagne,  p.  854,  toI.  L 
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RrvEBS. — ^The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  few,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory.  The  liio  Bravo  is  the  l;ir;jest  river.  It  is  1,800  miles 
in  lenp;tli,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  by  small  steamers. 
Hie  Coatzacoalcos  la  the  next  in  importance,  it  being  navigable  for 
light  draft  steamers  125  mtteii  The  Panuco,  whi<£  ten^ies  into 
the  gulf  At  Tampioo,  would  be  navigable  for  a  oonddenble  distaooe, 
if  the  mouth  was  not  obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tula  and  of  the  Tobasco.  The  latter  is  132  leagues  in  length. 
The  Gila  is  182  leagues  in  len^rth  ;  the  Yaqui,  137  leagues.  Both  of 
these  rivers  empty  into  the  Guil  of  California,  but  are  not  navigable. 
Ibe  Santiago  6  de  Lerma  is  208  leagues  in  length,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias. 

Hie  lakes  >f  Mexioo  are  all  small.  Lake  Terminos  is  the  largest: 
Its  area  is  306  square  leagues ;  that  of  Lake  Caiman,  178  square 
leagues  ;  and  that  of  Tamiagua,  102  square  leagues.  TherO  are  a 
great  many  others,  but  all  too  small  to  deserve  notice. 

CmiASE, — ^The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mezioo  is  extremely 
TftrioQs.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  and  the  elevaticnand  rapidity  of  slope  of  the 
table-laud  region  in  the  centre  towards  the  cast  and  west.  The  cli- 
mates, especially  on  the  cast  side,  ar(!  more  distinctly  marked  l)v  the 
vegetation.  On  the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz,  climates  succeed  each 
other  in  layers ;  and  the  traveler  passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  Tcgetation,  from  the  pai«sltic  plants  of 
tiis  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  regions.* 

There  are  in  Mexico  three  pretty  well  marked  climates  :  First,  that 
of  all  the  country  of  a  less  elevation  than  2,000  feet,  embracing  all 
the  low  lands  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  including  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas, 
Vera  Cms  and  Tobaaco.  This  is  the  hot  region,  or  Hemu  ealienUt, 
Secondly,  the  iUmu  tempkubUf  or  temperate  regions,  occupying  the 
slope  of  die  mountain  chains  op  barriers  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  cojitral  table-lands.  These  region*?  are  of  comparatively  limited 
extent,  embracing  the  region  beginning  at  the  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
and  extending  to  that  of  5,000.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  in  this 
reeion  is  from  68^  to  Fahrenheit  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  unknown.  In  this  delightful  climate  are  the  cities  of  Zalapai 
on  the  east,  and  of  Chilpanzingo  on  the  southwest  slope,  so  fiimous 
f  T  their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit  trees.  The 
Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  region.  The  climate  is,  however,  humid,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  fogs,  giving  great  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength 
to  the  vegetation. 

Of  the  tierras  caUtntti  we  vottld  remark^  that  they  are  much  leas 
extensive  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  Tlie  menr  tem- 
perature, between  the  tropics,  is  about  77^  Fah.  This  region  is 
especially  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo  and  ba- 
nanas. All  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
great  disadyantage  of  this  region  is  its  unhealthiness.   Endemic  dis. 
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m^i^  such  as  the  ifomito  prieiOf  the  Jiebre  atnarilla^  and  iutermitteab 
fevers  (los  firm)  prevail,  and  •Imost  mTMuUx  attack  Um  Maodi* 
mated.  Tne  wmito  prieto^  or  yellow  fi»ver,  prevails  from  August  to 
October,  batweoi  tha  tropics,  but  does  not  extend  Its  ravngos  beyond 
tlie  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  at  the  height  of  2.l)uO  or  2,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  wholly  unknovm.  The  sea^pturts  oil  both 
ooa»t6  are  extremely  unhealthy  for  strangers. 

On  the  weatem  ooaat^  owing  to  the  pravalaiMe  of  strong  gales,  ap- 
proaching to  hunricaaea,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septenv* 
oer  and  October,  the  navigation  is  eitremely  dangerous.  On  th& 
eastern  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  October  to  March,  north 
or  northeast  winde,  los  nortes^  or  "  northers,*'  are  extremely  preva- 
lent, blowing  often  with  great  violence,  frequently,  in  March  es- 
pecially, these  north  winds  approach  to  the  chafaotar  of  hunieanae, 
eontinuing  to  blow  without  intennissioD,  from  threa  to  twalvo  d*y» 
together,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  tierras  frioif  or  cold  rej^ioDs  of  Mexico,  include  all  the  exten- 
sive table-lands  elevated  5,000  feet  and  upwarila  above  the  sea.  llid 
city  of  Mexico,  at  au  elevation  of  7,400  feet,  ha3  a  mild  climate,  Ui» 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falling,  in  winter,  to  the 
freezing  point  In  the  ooldeat  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day 
ries  from  55^  to  70^  Fah.  In  summer  the  thermometer  aeidom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  about  64",  while  that  of  the  table-laad  generally  is  about 
62®,  Nvhieh  i:i  nearly  that  of  Home.  Where  the  table-lands  rise  ta 
8,000  feet  or  more,  the  climate,  although  within  the  torrid  zone,  be« 
oomea  rode  and  diaagreeahle.  Under  the  parallel  <^  Mexioo  the 
luuit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from  12  to  near  15,000  feet»  Ther» 
is  a  sensible  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  central 
plfvteau,  ^Oiich  renders  vf^^'etation  less  vigorous  than  in  the  iMmia 
eaiientes,  aud  Europt-ttu  plants  do  not  thrive  perfectly  well. 

In  the  tropical  and  central  regions  of  Mexic(»,  as  iar  north  as  lat. 
88^  there  are  but  two  aeaaona  in  the  year— the  wet  and  tho  dry  ^ 
liie  former  extending  from  June  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  Oo- 
tober  to  May.  From  the  24th  to  the  30tb  parallel  the  rainy  seasoD 
is  less  marked,  and  there  is  an  abundanoe  of  snow  during  January 
and  February. 

The  climate  of  the  table-lajids  is,  on  the  't^liule,  iuvorable  lu  bealLii. 
Intermittent  foTera  are  rare.  Famines,  owing  to  the  habitual  indo- 
lence of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  has  often  Uiinned  the  peo* 
pie  more  than  epidemic  complaints.  The  indolence  of  the  native 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  necessary  £>r  the  wants 
of  a  single  ordinary  season ;  and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  ft 
surplua,  of  laying  up  a  btock  against  future  oontiugeueies. 

AoRicvLYVM.— Hexioo»  from  its  eitent  through  21  degreaa  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  varied  elevation  of  ita  snr^use,  eaoaittg  n  great 
variety  of  climate,  produces  most  of  the  tropical  plants  as  weU  aa 
those  of  the  temperate  zones.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  is  scarcely 
in  the  world  a  plant  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  some  part  of 
Mexico,  aud  thai  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  botauist  to  ob- 
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tain  even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  tho  multitudes  of  phnt*?  ia 
the  mouQtaius  and  in  the  va^st  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.* 
The  soil,  aocordiDg  to  all  travelers  in  Mexj(x>,  is  of  extraordinary 
iSarCality,  and  produow abundantly  when  inrlgpitad. .  Saeh  ciimate  haa 
ila  paouliar  plants.  The  banana  flourishes  in  all  parts  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  75°  Fahr.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Mexicans  that  the  various  cereal ia  bear  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
western  Asiaticii,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and 
Chine^  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  there  is  probably  uo  other 
plant  in  the  world  that  produoea  on  the  aame  extent  of  land,  and 
with  80  little  labor,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food*  Humboldt  affims 
that  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  bananas  will  supply  more  than  fifly 
individual  -with  food,  while  the  same  extent  of  land  sown  with  wheat, 
in  other  parUs  oi  the  ^vurl^l.  ^vould  not  supply  more  tli;iii  two.  All 
the  labor  required  to  raise  litis  enormous  produce,  is  lu  cat  oil  tiie 
alema  when  the  fnilt  la  ripe,  and  to  looeen  the  earth  sli^ditly  aboot 
the  loota  of  the  plant  onoe  or  twioe  a  year.  Hence,  says  ilu  mbddt, 
nothing  strikes  a  European,  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  with,  more 
astonishment,  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
around  eabins  that  swarm  with  men,  women  and  children, 

Ihe  bauaua  is  a  tall  herbaceous,  endogenous  plant,  the  musaaapUn- 
iim  of  boCaniata,  having  broad  eonyex  leaves,  with  fine  oblique  veina, 
and  growing  in  a  tufl  from  the  top  of  a  stem  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  broad  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripens  in  anoeession  in 
]iir<ze  clusters,  weigfaiag  many  pounds,  it  ia  of  the  aame  aatuie  aa 

the  plantain. 

The  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  Mexico  obtain  a  subsistence, 
and  tho  fbwnaaa  of  their  wanta»  have  rendered  them  in  the  laat  desrea 
dothfiiL  Humboldt  says,  that  it  was  onoe  gmvely  proposed  hi  Mes- 

ieo  to  grub  up  and  destroy  all  the  banana  plantations,  in  order  to 
aUniulate  the  industry  of  the  natives,  and  rouse  tbr  ir  torpid  fnciiUies, 

In  the  same  region  with  the  banana  grow^^  tliu  cassava  or  iii:iTiioc, 
the  tlour  of  which  makeit  a  very  nourishing  bread,  it  reouires  more 
eare  than  the  banana,  somewhat  resemblee  the  potato,  and  anivia  at 
maturity  hi  nboat  eight  months  after  the  alipa  hare  been  planted. 

Maise,  or  Indian  com,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  even  on 
the  plateaux  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  tho 
people  and  of  most  domr^tie  animals.  A  deficient  crop  of  it,  which 
sometimes  happens,  is,  fulluwed  by  famine  and  great  distress.  The 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  on  a 
acale  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  A.  Gillam,late  U.  S.  Gon- 
aul  to  Oalifomia,  who  traveled  in  Mexico  in  1843-4,  stateathat,  near 
Zacatecas,  he  "  traveled  by  the  side  of  a  continued  corn-field  which 
extended  some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  I  know,"  he  adds,  **  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  believe,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true."  With  equal  veracity  it  is  stated, "  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  the  breadth  of  the  onltivatBd  field,  for  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance  over  the  level  plain.  It  was  the  hadenda  or  plantation  of 
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San  Jacinto,  and  the  property  of  GDndc  Perez  Galvez.  Besides  tpho 
maize  growing  on  that  farm,  there  were  wheat  and  other  crops."* 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  is  limited  simply  to  the  production  of 
enouffh  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  tupply  the  oonsumption  of  the 
people.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  in^aii  oora^ 
ehlle,  (pimento,)  which,  says  Humboldt,  is  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites,  and  to  the  raising  oi  /njo/es,  a 
kind  of  bean.  Corn,  chile  and  frijolos  are,  in  general,  the  sole  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Wheat,  oats,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  habas  aiid 
chiefaaros,  (spedes  of  beana,)  lentils,  albarjou,  maguey,  nopal,  (a  kind 
of  fig,)  BU^r*cuie,  oaeao,  ooffte,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  black  pep- 
per, anise,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  olive,  the  vine,  flax,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  where  the  indolence  of  the  people 
is  not  too  great.  Beeswax  and  silk  are  also  produced  in  moderate 
quantities,  the  former  chiefly  in  tiie  autes  of  Miciiuacuu,  Jalisco  and 
uuanajuato. 

As  to  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultunl  products  of  Mexico,  at 
the  present  time,  nothing  very  del^n it <  an  be  stated.  Nothing  is 
exported  of  consequence,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  in 
our  estimates  to  what  is  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country. 
Assuming  the  population  of  Mexico  at  7,601, yi9,  and  tiut  each 
inhabitant  conanmes  126  worth  of  agricultural  products  amraall^,  we 
have,  as  the  total  Yalue  <^  the  agricultural  products  ammally  raised, 
the  sum  of  $191,547,975.  Tliis  is  allowing  each  inhabitant  only 
about  6J  oenta  per  day.  If  to  this  we  add  the  import?  of  for*>!7n 
produce,  the  timber  sold,  the  cotton  raised,  amountiii^^  t  >  fiom  7U,000 
to  80,000  (quintals  annually,  the  cochineal,  which  amuunt:i  to  some 
85,000  or  40,000  airobaa  of  82  Iba.  eadi,  the  hemp,  silk,  bee■waa^ 
6so,  &C.,  the  total  value  of  the  sgricultural  producta  of  Mexico,  in 
1852,  will  not  &U  short  of  $200,000,000. 

Tlie  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  equal,  says  TTumboldt, 
to  the  best  Andalusian.  It  is  large,  white  and  nutritive.  \Vhen  the 
lands  are  well  irrigated  the  yield  is  twenty-four  to  one.  Since  the 
revolution  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  been  mudi 
neglected.  During  the  viceroyalty,  wheat  waa  an  article  of  eyporC 
Humboldt,  writing  in  1808,  saya : 

"The  Mexican  flour  enters  into"  competition,  at  the  Havana  market, 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  When  the  road  which  is  constni*  ting 
from  the  table-laud  of  Perote  to  Vera  Cniz  ?haH  he  completely  finislunl, 
the  grain  of  New-Spain  will  be  exported  for  Bordeaux,  H^unburg,  and 
Bremen.  The  Mesdcsns  will  then  possess  a  double  advantsge  over  the 
inhabitanu  of  the  TTnitcd  States,  that  of  a  greater  fertility  of  tenritory,  and 
that  of  a  lower  price  of  labor."  f 

Humboldt  little  thought,  when  he  wrote  the  above,  that,  in  two 
yeara  afterwards,  New-Spain  would  be  convulsed  with  a  revolution, 

the  resu!tH  of  whieh  hnve  prnvod  dc^t motive  tO  aU  branchCB  of 
industry,  and  oompletdy  ruined  the  country. 
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Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  iu  the  highest  regions  of  the  country, 
the  yield  of  the  latter  being  very  abundant.  Oats  arc  but  little  culti- 
Tated,  barley  being  used  instead,  as  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the 
aodent  Greeki  and  Romans.  The  coItiTation  of  the  potata  it  o(m> 
fined  chiefly  to  the  table-lands ;  the  yarn  is  oommon  to  both  the  high 
and  low  lands.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  vast  quantllics  for  its  spice, 
which  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  fr>r  seasoning  food.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  in  Mexico  is  ihe  maf^ttmj,  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana.^ The  maguey  plantations  are  principally  in  the  states  of  La 
Puebla^  Mtzico,  and  Guanaxuato;  but  the  plant  is  found  wild  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  The  growth  is  slow.  When  mature  its  leaves 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  iu  length,  and  the  stem  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  liigh.  The  period  of  flowerirtg  is  once  in  about  ten  years. 
At  tlie  flowering  season,  when  the  j)laiit  ilrst  begins  to  be  useful,  the 
exact  time  is  watched  when  the  stem  of  the  ilower  is  about  to  shoot 
np.  The  top  is  then  cat  off  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception 
of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  off.  A  good  plant  yields  daily 
about  a  gallon  of  juice,  for  four  or  five  months  in  succe^ion.  This 
juice,  which  has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste,  ferments  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  thus  becomes  pt//rju(\  a  beverage  somewhat  resembling  cider, 
but  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  is  drank  by  all  clat>ses  in 
Mexico,  in  vast  quantities,  many  of  the  whites  and  Indians  using  no 
other  drink.  A  kind  of  brandy  is  dbtOled  from  the  pulque,  called 
mexical.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  plant  are  also  used  for  makiug 
thread,  ropes,  and  paper. 

Sugar  was,  under  the  viceroyalty,  an  article  of  r \[  ortation  ;  but 
for  many  years  pmit  it  has  ceased  to  be  exported,  aud  the  present 
|^K)dactu>n  is  barely  sufficient  fot  the  home  consumption,  although 
there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  capable  of  producing  more 
sugar  than  Mexico. 

Coffee  is  another  product  almost  entirely  neglected,  though  the 
coffee  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Tobacco  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district 
near  Orizava  and  Cordova.  Large  quantities  are  imported. 

A^culture  in  Mexico  has  declined,  since  the  Spanish  viceroyalty, 
to  an  extent  that  one  could  hardly  t  unceive  possible.  Vast  tracts  of 
the  finest  land  iu  the  world,  formerly  cultivated,  have  li>ng  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  The  old  Sjtanish  owners  went  to  great  expense 
in  coustructiug  aqueducts  for  irrigating  the  lands.  These  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  farming  utensils  now  used  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  Oeneral  Arista,  some  years  ago,  attempted  to 
import  from  the  United  States  plows,  harrows,  winnowing  ma- 
chines, and  other  agricultural  implements ;  but  they  were  seized  by 
the  government,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  Tlie  Mexican 
agricultural  implements  uf  the  jn  escnt  d;iy  are  few,  and  of  the  most 
primitive  ciiaractcr.  Their  plow  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  stick 
of  wood  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end  some- 
times with  iron ;  at  the  other  end  rises  a  straight  stick  fbr  a  handle, 
just  in  front  of  which  is  attached  a  long  pole,  to  which  the  oxen  are 
fitstened  by  means  of  a  yoke  or  straight  stick  of  wood  lashed  to  their 
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Ikonuk  nit  rude  fanpleiiieiit  Mrree  tbe  double  purpose  of  a  plov 
and  harrow.  All  other  implements  are  equally  rude  and  iaefficieii^ 
For  the  want  of  proper  utensils  and  industry  the  lends  do  sot  yield 
one-fourth  of  what  tney  are  capable  of  yielding. 

Amongj  the  products  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  may  be  mentioned  its 
valuable  timber,  is  very  abundant.    Mexico  ubouiiJa  iu  trees 

useful  for  their  gums  end  reems,  such  aa  the  gum  elastic,  the  copal, 
the  gum  lac,  the  liquid  amber,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  vast  mnt 
tituoe  of  valuable  medicinal  plants.  Among  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  the  forests  are  the  roble,  a  species  ••f  very  hnrd  oak,  the  holm  or 
French  oak,  the  a^,  pine,  cliestnut,  cedar,  inuiiogany,  rosewood,  and 
others  equally  precious.  As  yet  the  botany  of  Mexico  is  imperfectly 
understood,  a  remark  whidi  indeed  is  equallyappUeable  to  abnosfe 
everything  else  pertaining  to  Uie  country.  Tlie  turbulent  state  of 
Mexico,  since  the  separation  from  Spain,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  traveling  through  it,  every  part  of  it  being  infested  with  formidable 
bands  of  robbers,  have  prevented  its  exploration.  According  to 
Ciavijero,  there  are  about  1,200  plants  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

ZooLooT,  Oaxiraoioar.— 'Ehe  dcMoestio  animals  introduoed  hj 
the  Spaniards  have  so  muoh  inoreased,  that  ▼asi  herds  range  wild 
through  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  of  the  country.  Ibe  wool  of 
thi  "Nfexicnn  ^^heep  is  of  an  interior  quality,  but  owing  more  to  neg- 
lect than  to  nature.  The  mule  and  ass  are  the  most  connnon  beasts 
of  burden.  Cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  assea  and  goats  abound. 
Deer,  hares,  rabbits,  besra  and  jaguars  are  among  the  nild  animals; 
but  carnivorous  animala  are  not  numerous.  Monstrooa  serpents  and 
lizards  infest  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  rendering  the  passsga 
through  them  dangerous.  The  rivers  and  Isgoons  swarm  with  alliga- 
tors. 

Of  birds,  there  are  pcacockti,  Uojnestic  fowls,  doves,  ducks,  quails, 
partridges,  oranes,  turkeys,  pigeuui^  and  many  others.  There  are 
about  70  species  of  birds  in  Mexico  that  serve  as  Ibod  for  man.  Of 
the  birds  distinguished  for  their  plumage  and  notes,  there  are  in 

Mexico,  according  to  Ciavijero,  507  species,  some  of  which  arc  pecu- 
liar to  Mexico.  Of  the  speaking  birds,  there  are  the  papagayo  and 
the  huaeamaya. 

Muiss. — ^The  mineral  resources  of  Mexico  are  unquestionably  im- 
mense. Its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  always  been  considered  aa 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.   It  is  highly  probable  that  Mexico  ia 

much  richer  in  mineral  products  than  is  generally  supposed.  Like 
f';\1if(tniia,  the  exact  extent  of  its  mhiornl  wealth  will  not  ho  fle- 
veioped  until  she  passes  into  more  enlighu*ned  hands.  The  inun:' nt 
Mexico  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  every  foot  uf 
her  territory  will  be  explored,  and,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
brought  to  light  mineral  wonders  that  will  equal,  if  not  edtpee,  those 
of  California.  Mexico  has  been  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
America,  excepting,  perhaps,  Pern.  Before  the  revolution,  (1821,) 
there  were  more  tlian  3,000  mines  worked  in  Mexico,  producing  an- 
nual) v  about  $21,000,000  in  silver  and  about  $2,000,000  in  goldj 

but  the  overthrow  of  the  vioeroyalty  was  destniotiva  to  tin  ladaiag 
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interests,  as  to  everythitig  elso.  Some  of  the  mines  continued  to 
be  only  half  worked,  and  others  were  deserted  altogether.  Great 
numbers  of  the  richest  miues,  which  the  Spaniards  wore  obUm^d  to 
abandon,  were  stopped  up  with  rocks  and  earthy  so  that  iheir  en- 
IniDoes  oniDol  now  be  found.  Of  late  years,  some  of  these  eloeed 
entrances  have  caved  in,  disdofling  the  rich  chambers  whence  the 
old  Spaniards  drew  their  treasiures.  Thousands  now  probably  le- 
Biain  closed. 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  until  1G90,  there  are  no  returns 
from  the  mint  of  Mexico  showing  the  amount  of  the  coinage  before 
that  time.  Hie  mint  of  the  oity  of  Mexico  was  ibnndfid  in  lfi86« 
Brantz  Mayer  estimates  the  entire  amount  of  the  cotnsg^  from  1689 
to  1843,  at  ?:2,0f)8,597,948.  This  is  probably  quite  too  small— it  is 
at  least  mnrh  less  than  the  estimate  of  other  writers.  Aoffirrlinfr  to 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tojada,  in  his  late  woric,  Za  Republlca  Mcxifitnu  en 
1850,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  has  now  arrived 
at  a  grade  of  prosperity  quite  unknown  at  any  anterior  epoch;  and 
he  contends  that  this  prosperity  would  be  muoh  greater,  were  It  not 
ibr  the  high  price  of  mercury. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  the  Mei^tr-nn  Chambers,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  months  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  the  total  coinage  at  the 
mints,  eidnsive  of  that  of  Hermosillo,  was  as  fi>llow8 : 

Gold.  SilTCT-. 

Chihuahua     #332,208 

G'jarlnlnjnra  •„.•••,«•.... ..921,053  938,890 

(iiindalape  jr  Cairo.   ..••••.•.•«*•••... ...1,045,185 

GuannjuaM  861.460  10,M1,«M 

W'  xico  125,920    0 JW.TTS 

Ban  LuisPoUMi      'J,o:)2,2tj8 

ZacatecM...     7,129,930 

DorMCO  85^7...  1,4S3,5«8 

CuliMin  317,307  S?0,571 


•1^51,416  $27,003,989 

To  these  amoimts,  the  same  writer  a^lds  $10,000,000,  which  he 
estimates  to  have  passed  out  of  the  country  during  the  above  eighteen 
months,  in  tiie  shape  of  bullion,  making  the  actual  product  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  those  eighteen  months,  $38,000,000.  He  esti- 
mates that  from  6  to  6^  millions  of  sold  and  silTer,  in  bullion,  aro 
export  1  annually  from  Mexico,  either  by  permisaion,  or  fraudu- 
lently.* 

MsRCCRY. — According  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  1844,  there  were  then  in  Mexico  twentv-five  worked 

•J   

mines  of  mercury,  and  others  liave  since  been  discovered.  The  an- 
nual product  of  Uiese  mines  wss  estimated,  in  1850,  at  from  2,000  to 
2,500  quintals — a  quantity  far  too  small  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  republic,  which  consumes  now 
more  than  14,000  quintals  annually.  The  richest  quicksilver  mine 
-   — — —   _  t 
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in  Mexico  is  that  of  Gnadalcazar,  in  Saa  Luis  Potosi.  which  fields 
more  than  1,000  quintals  annually. 

Copp£H  is  abundant  in  Mexico ;  but  the  more  profitable  business  of 
working  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  causes  copper  to  be  neglected. 
The  richest  copper  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  ManpU,  whidi 
}  lelil  from  -i  to  C,000  ijviiiitals  annually.  The  rich  copper  mines  of 
Chihuahua  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money  have  been  coined 
iu  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  the  total  value  during  the  seveu 
years  ending  with  1887  having  amounted  to  $4,712,000. 

Ibok*— No  iron  mines  were  worked  in  Mexico  previous  to  1825. 
Numerous  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  from  which  one  can  infer  the  amount  of  the  products.  Iron 
is  very  abundant.  Tin  is  also  found,  and  rich  lead  mines  exist,  but 
they  are  ciitirely  neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found, 
but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for 
smelting  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance  crystallized  on  the 
surface  of  several  lakes.  Lake  Tezcuco,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  yields 
large  quantities.  At  low  water,  during  nine  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
son,  all  the  shores  present  a  thick  incrustation  or  de})osit  of  car- 
bonate of  suda,  which  is  collected  by  the  Indians  and  sold  for  soap- 
making.  All  the  water  and  soil  of  Mexico  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  it.  "  I  onoe  rode  on  the  mai^in  of  a  small  lake,  when  the  hoofs 
of  my  animal,  as  it  passed  over  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
made  sounds  resembling  that  of  snow  when  trodden  npon."*  Hence 
the  chronic  diarrhea  that  attacks  the  stranger  in  Mexico.  Rain- 
water is  the  only  saic  drink  in  that  country. 

Aoeordhig  to  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,the  annual  products  of 
all  the  mines  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  amount  to  about 
186,000,000,  all  of  which,  except  ftbout  $1,000,000,  is  afforded  by  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  the  rest  comes  from  those  of  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  <fec.  The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Mexico  is  the  cause  of 
the  iron  mines  being  neglected,  iron  bears  a  high  price  in  Mexico. 
In  1846  it  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  Zacatecas,  and 
scarce.  The  duties  on  iron  are  high. 

The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Mexicans,  not- 
withstanding all  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  English.  Tliey 
adhere  o1)stiiiately  to  the  old  exploded  methods,  both  of  extracting 
the  metal  iiud  draining  the  mines.  If  the  latest  improvements  were 
used,  mines  now  abandoned  would  be  worked,  and  the  product  would 
be  doubled.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  now  been  worked 
near  three  hundred  years,  are  inexhaustible ;  and  they  only  need  the 
protection  of  a  good  government  and  the  skill  of  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  people,  to  render  them  productive  of  the  most 
astonishing  (juantities  of  the  precious  metals. 

Before  leaving  this  brief  account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico, 
we  may  state  that^,  of  the  precious  atones,  there  are  found  hi  Mexico 
—the  opal,  die  turkoise,  topaz,  agate,  amethyst,  cornelian,  and  some 
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beiintiful  green  stones  resembling  the  emerald,  but  inferior  to  it. 
L)iamonds  are  also  believed  to  exist  tiicre,  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  Indians  exhibited  them ;  but  none  have 
been  discovered  since.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  state  that  the 
Gulf  of  Oalifornia  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  were  once  rich  in 
pearls,  and  are  probably  so  now.* 

Manufacturks. — The  principal  products  of  ^fexican  industry,  at 
the  present  time,  consist  in  those  of  brandy,  the  sugar  cane,  the 
mezcal^  a  kind  of  whisky  made  from  the  maguey  plant,  oil,  wine, 
bxandy  from  the  grape,  delf^ware,  glass,  paper,  silk,  thread,  cotton 
and  woolen  yams,  and  some  cotton  fabrks. 

The  chief  sugar  haciendas,  or  plantations,  arc  in  the  states  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan  and  Guadala- 
jara. Most  of  the  Mexican  sugar  planters  also  distil  brandy,  it  being 
the  more  profitable.  Of  late  years  some  important  improvementa 
in  the  nunufiusture  of  these  articles  have  been  introduced  by  the 
planters. 

For  tlie  m«iufacturc  of  oil,  there  are  at  present,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  forty-nine  mills,  ])e^ir!es  those  established  in  Tacubaya, 
Tohica,  Guanajuato  and  Puebla.  In  these  mills  are  manufactured 
not  only  the  olive  oil,  nearly  suOicient  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
also  linseed  oil,  oil  of  aesamum,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  wine,  although 
there  arc  vineyards  in  many  of  the  states,  they  are  only  manufactured 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  states  of  Guanahuato,  Coahuila, 
Baja  California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  which  latter  state  yields 
annually  600  barrels  of  brandy,  300  of  wine,  and  200  bales  of 
lalains.' 

The  manufhoture  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in 

many  parts  of  the  republic.  The  wares  manufactured  are  sufficiently 
pcrfi-ct  in  their  kind.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  delft-ware  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  Puebla,  where  the  manufacture  has  existed 
from  time  ipiraemorial,  and  at  Salamanca  More  recently  its  manu- 
facture has  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  very 
superior  utiele  is  produced. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  four  flass 
manufictories,  which  produce  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic demand.    They  manufacture  glass  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  eight  paper-mills  at  present  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Jalisco,  which  produce  paper  of  all  kinds  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  republic  According  to  M.  Lerdo  de  Teii^da,  tho 
Mexican  paper  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  speci- 
mens which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  do  not  justify  his  state- 
ment. Most  of  thi>  Mexican  paper  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  the 
filaments  of  the  maguey  plant. 

In  respect  to  cotton  manufactures,  besides  a  emuiderable  number 
«     of  hand^machines  for  the  manufacture  of  retotot,  (veUs  worn  by  all 
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Mexican  femftles,)  bed-<50veringa,  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  use, 
there  are  at  present  seventy-two  lai^e  factories  employing  maditnery, 
ka  the  distriet  of  the  tktj  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  states  of  Goahvila, 
Durango,  Jalisoo^  Mezioo,  Puebla^  Queretazo  and  Vers  Cruz.  In 
these  factories  most  of  the  fabrics  consist  of  coarse  goods,  though 
some  of  them  arc  of  a  finer  class.  We  hnvo  no  statistics  in  rPL^nrrl  to 
the  value  of  the  products  of  these  factories.  Tlie  city  of  Zaniora  is 
noted  for  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  the  manufacture  of 
rtbotoi,  and  other  artides  of  silk.  There  are  also  mannfaetnred  col- 
lars) suspenders,  gloves,  scookiogs,  :ind  othcv  articles  of  that  class. 
Sonse  of  these  are  manafhctured  by  the^  convicts  in  the  national 
prison. 

Of  woolen  manufactories,  besides  several  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cloths  of  a  coarse  character, 
there  are  at  present  six  laige  iholories  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  states  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zaeateeaaaad  Tlaxcala,'in  which  are 
manufactured  cloths,  cassimeres,  carpets,  flannels,  sad  other  articles^ 
which  compjirc  wcl!  with  foreign  products. 

For  th<^  iiKuiufacture  of  ^ilkth^reare  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  Puebla  and  (iaudalajara,  upwards  of  seventy  ma- 
diines,  worked  by  hand,  which  produce  A  very  superior  kind  of 
for  sewing.  There  is  also  a  silk  eetablishment  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
using  horse-power,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  French  system. 
This  estnblishment  is  capaVtle  of  producing  100  lbs.  daily.  The  total 
amount  of  sewing  silk  manufactured  annually  in  Mexico  is  estin\ated 
at  40,000  lbs.  The  only  fabrics  of  silk  now  manufactured  in  Mexico 
are  those  used  by  the  Mexican  ladies  for  rebosoa^  or  veils,  and  some 
ribbons. 

There  are  also  manufactured  in  Mtadco^  buttons,  cords,  braids, 

fringes,  and  many  other  articles  of  ornament  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ; 
also  gold  and  silver  thread  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of 
like  fharaetcr,  too  numerous  to  mention.  !M.  I^-rdo  de  Tejada  esti- 
mates the  entire  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico  an- 
nually at  80  or  190,000,000.  We  can  hardly  credit  this;  but  we 
ffive  it  as  we  find  it  in  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada*8  work,  the  latest  that  has 
been  published  on  Mexico,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Geography  and  Statistics.  What  we  have  given  above  on  Mexican 
manufactures  we  have  translated  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  of  M. 
Tejada. 

Arts  a»9  Tbadxb. — ^These  are  in  a  Terr  low  condition,  though 
more  flourishing  than  formerly.  Printing,  lithography,  book-binding, 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  on  metals,        have  lately 

received  many  improvements  in  Mexico.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  niatuifacture  of  furniture  and  carriages.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  much 
skilL  In  iron,  brass  and  tin,  also,  the  If  exicans  exhibit  skOl.  Arti- 
dee  of  these  materials  are  now  manufactured  in  Mexico,  but  it  is 
not  many  years  since  they  were  entirely  unknown  there,  except  as 
coming  from  Europe. 

The  arts,  in  Mexico,  are  chiefly  exercised  by  foreigners,  who  em- 
ploy Mexicans  as  operatives. 
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For  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  besides  the  lessons  given  in  them 
in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  states,  there  is  in  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co the  San  Carlot  Academi/,  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Carlos 
III.,  an  institation,  aoeording  to  M.  Tejada,  **  not  mlj  nneqaaled  in 
•H  the  American  continent,  but  superior  to  many  of  those  of  Its 
das<;  which  exist  in  <!ome  (»f  thr»  European  capitals."* 

In  the  Aeademy  of  8an  Carlos  there  arc,  or  wore  in  1850,  ',]'^7 
students  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  drawing,  painting, 
seolpture,  and  engraving,  and  it  suritains,  at  its  own  expense,  in  Eu- 
rope, five  pupils,  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  perfect  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  may  return  to  Mexico  as  professors  for  tiie  San 
Carlos  Academy.  Lately  the  aeademy  has  adopted  the  system  of 
making  annually  a  public  exp'>^ition  of  all  the  works  executed  \yy 
the  students.  These  expositions  have  developed  some  notable  ad- 
vances in  the  fine  arts  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils. 

BoAOSt^These  in  Mexioo  are  generally  in  a  most  wretched  condi- 
tion. There  are,  in  (act,  few  that  merit  the  name  of  roads.  Of  the 
few  that  exist,  the  two  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  con- 
struetod  nt  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  aro  the  principal. 
These  for  many  years  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  are  nt  pre- 
sent, in  many  places,  alinotit  impassable.  Of  the  roads  traversing  the 
country,  between  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  few  of  them 
ever  received  the  slightest  improvement  from  art  or  labor,  except  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridg<»,  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
tirely impassable,  or  a  causeway.  Of  late  the  McTcicans  have  dis- 
<x>vered  the  advantage  of  gwd  roads,  and  accordingly  they  are  now 
making  some  efforts  to  open  passable  routes.  In  several  of  the 
states  some  roads  have  recently  1>een  made,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.  They  are  now  opening  a  road  from  San 
Luis  to  Tampioo,  one  from  Guadalajara  to  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  and 
improving  those  leading  from  the  city  Mexico  to  Qneretaro  and 
Acapulco.  Since  1843  a  rail  road  has  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Vera  Cruz  to  Sau  J  uan,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed,  lliey 
coDtinne  to  work  upon  it,  and  at  present  trains  nm  on  the  part  fin- 
ished  from  Vera  Cruz  as  ihr  as  the  place  called  El  Molino.  Hie  * 
road,  when  completed,  will  have  a  length  of  S9,380  Mexican  varaa. 
The  Mexican  vara  is  about  thirty-three  inches. 

Population. — Although  we  have  no  certain  data  for  fixing  with 
exactness  the  respective  number  of  the  diti'erent  races  into  which  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  is  divided,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  b^  observers  who  luive  seen  all  parts  of  the  republic,  we  may  state 
that  at  least  three>fifkhs  of  the  population  belong  to  the  aboriginal  racCi 
and  thatof  the  rest  one-third  areof  j)ure  European  blood,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  a  mixture  of  European  and  Indian,  with  a  small  portion  ex- 
hibiting some  African  blood.  This  diversity  of  races  is  considered 
by  the  Mexicans  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  country,  since  no  one  of  these  difierent  classes  can  ever  rule ; 
and  besides,  society  being  thus  divided  into  different  classes,  by 

*  Uo  MtaUecimtcnto  no  nAo  »>n  igual  eo  todo  el  conUBcnt«  AmericaDo,  »ioo  Bup«ruir4 
ttnebot  de  lot  qos  en  to  cIom  cciutcn  ea  clganos  de  lot  ei^tilca  dm  Bunopt. 
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origin,  educatiun,  eu$»lunis  and  idioms,  each  oue  having  UilTereut  ten- 
deodefl^  tiev«r  can  they  become  united,  bom  to  labor  togetber  fot 
the  aoeomplishmeot  of  one  und  the  same  end. 

The  majority  of  this  population  reside  in  5,128  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  elevated  portions  of  the  country,  and  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  tlie  Cunlilleras.  In  all  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  observed  to 
be  a  scarcity  ol  iun  ;  considering  the  number  that  the  country 

ia  oapable  of  8up|>oriUig.  Thia  acarcity  is  more  particularly  visible 
in  Uie  low  regions,  immediately  on  tbe  coasts,  irbere  the  dearth  of 
population  is  aucfa,  that  there  are  many  places  where  the  foot  of  man 
never  trod. 

From  (observations  made  at  difTerent  periods  and  in  different  part«? 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  female 
]  (>pulatiou,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  the  females  predominatea 
in  the  more  southern  portions,  and  that  of  the  males  in  the  northern. 
With  respect  to  tbe  number  of  births  and  deaths  annually,  it  is 
found,  a(*oordin<:r  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  that  the  number  of 
births  in  ^lexiw  annually  is  li  per  cent,  greater  than  the  numl>er  of 
deaths,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  1 14,000  souls.  The  for- 
eign population  of  Mexico  la  estimated,  by  M.  Tejada,  at  7,700  per- 
sons. All  foreignera  in  Mexico  are  required  by  the  laws  to  take 
out  letters  of  security  (cartas  de  sequridad)  annually,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  comply  with  this  requirement. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico,  aeeording  to  the  latest  authorities 
ou  the  subject,*  is  7,G01/J1U,  which  is  about  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
sauare  mile.  The  following  table,  whidi  we  take  from  the  work  of 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  the  Jateal  on  the  subject,  and  probably  tbe 
most  accurate.  ' 


SuWi  an  1  Trrri:  irttft,  ropuUti««i.  C«|>lt«b. 

Chibuahua,  147,COO  CLUiuahaa.   14,000 

Ghiap.is,                               144.070   Ban  Cbriatobel.......  6,900 

Coabuiln,                                    •:»,340   FnltilJo    1^,h9S 

Durnnijo,                                 Ib2,51«   Duramro,   22.000 

GiLYniijuato,*..,.. ...........  713..'i~:i   0>.  n.T|iato.. ....■«*»  4t',9.'>4 

(luerreTO  .„...  270,000   Ti\;la"   4.500 

JaliHCo                                  774,461   (in  njulajara   83,000 

Mexico  9:n,6»7   Toluca   12.000 

Michoacan...  41>1,679   Morclin  .............  25,000 

Nnrvo  Leon  133,3«1   Monterey...-.,.,.,,..  13..'>:J4 

Onjdca                                 5-.>.%l01   Uiyaca   95,000 

Fuebla                              5»^,000   Paebla  „  71,631 

Q.aeretaro                            184,161  Ciuerctaro   29.702 

Ban  Luia  Potosi  aoe.iao  Snn  Luis   40,000 

Sotif.ra                                     13",:ir4   Ures  ,,.,«...%,,  7,000 

Siaaloa  ,,,,                 U.O.ik/O  Culi:\cin   12,000 

Tbbftaco                               );:!,:.rO   San  Jiutn  B:iatuU..,k  4,000 

TamaalipM  100,U04  Ciudad  Victoria   5,500 

Vera  Crot                            964,725   Vera  Cruz   e,2t'8 

Yuriiiin  ,                  (i.-'O.IiH  -.M"ri(la   40, (hO 

Zacait-cas  Ja(i,u,'4   iiH<^iUeca9„.. ,,..,,„  25.005 

Federal  Diitrict....               200,iii>0   Mexico   170,000 

Tlaxcala                               60,171  Tlaxcala.   3,463 

Oottm                                 61,943   Coliim  i...^  31,774 

Xi<M»fsr  Gattfank                   12,000  L«Pw   800 


Total  popttlatioii   7,661,010 

Baron  Humboldt,  in  1808,  estimated  the  population  of  New 


*M.  Lerdo  lejada,  1850,  and  Uw  £ooiedad  Mcxicana  de  Qcografia^  EatadxAtica. 
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Spain  or  Mexico,  includinj^  Upper  and  Lower  Cjilifornia,  nt  5,837,100, 
a  number,  however,  which  he  f>;iys  is  probal)ly  Tmich  below  the 
existing  popiiltttion.  The  firat  census  of  Mexico  was  that  of  Condo 
de  Beveliagigedo,  hy  order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1793.  The  dif- 
fent  censuses  are  tm  follows: 


1793.  Revellarigedo.  .1   ..J  ......  ....e»,ty»^ 

.  •■     IW,  HumboMt,  9,«37,1C0 

le-Jl,  r.)in:.L>n  6,:>ou,ouu 

1°  It),  Hurkliar.lt  ,  ..7,996,000 

l!^a9,  Unknown  ^ww.......  liOSdflOO 

184-2,  Mexican  GoverniBtllt  •  »*m.lfilSijU3 

IS^O,  M.  L.  de  Tejads  7,661,919 


.  It  is  probfiWy  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  population 
of  Moxico,  from  thi'  fiirt  that  every  attempt  to  lalve  a  census  is  con- 
sidered  by  the  people  as  &  ninibter  presage  of  some  lluuncial  opera- 
tion— some  tax,  forced  oontribation,  or  conscription.  Every  bead 
of  a  family,  accordingly,  endeavors  to  diminisb  the  number  of  !ndl> 
▼iduals  of  hia  household.  Taking  the  estimate  of  !Nfr.  Poinaett^  in 
1^24,  as  correct,  and  that  of  M.  Tejada,  in  ISHO,  it  w  ill  be  seen  that 
«»i!?f^t  Mexico  iiAB  been  independent  of  Spain,  its  population,  in  nearly 
a  uuarter  of  a  century,  has  increased  only  1,101,919. 

Brsntz  Mayer  enumerates  tbe  difierent  castes  and  classes  of  tbe 
populfttion  of  Mexico  as  follows : 


Ii>  lians  tJOOOfiOO 

Whites  1,000,000 

Nctn^es  •   6,000 

All  o'.hrr  ca.sto».  .^ucb  «  ZmttAntf liwtiw, MqUsnti^  Qnadnens, 

anil  Uiauleruoti^,..*.*..**. ....2,009,509 


Total  poptiluloD  7,01S,S0S 


The  mulattncs  and  zambos  principally  reside  in  the  low  country, 
and  the  wliites  on  the  table-lands.  The  Indians  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  spcakinii  upwards  of  twenty  languages  totally  dis- 
tinct frofii  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  granimars  and  dictiona- 
ries bave  been  published.  Their  character  remains  mucb  tbe  same 
as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  tbe  conquest.  Indolence, 
blind  submission  to  their  superiors,  and  gross  superstition,  are  as 
much  their  characteristics  now  as  formerly.  The  form  of  their  reli- 
gion  is  changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  They  arc  scattered  over  the 
country  as  laborers,  distributed  in  villages,  or  else  living  in  the  towns 
as  artisans,  workmen,  or  beggars.  In  a  few  instances  they  bare  ac- 
cumulated property,  but  in  general,  they  are  indolent,  Ignorant,  and 
poverty  stricken.  They  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  since  the 
days  of  Montezuma,  and  under  a  good  government  would  probably 
exiiibit  eapal)ilities  of  a  respectable  order.  Evesi  ih(^  Spanish  race 
have  degenerated  in  Mexico  since  the  conquest,  and  have  carried 
with  them  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  live  in  bamboo  cabins,  and  sleep  on  mats  or  beds  of 
leaves.  Their  dress  is  simply  a  pair  of  drawers  or  a  petticoat,  and 
a  blanket,  which  serves  as  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  at 
night.  Each  has  his  horse,  or  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  Inrge  in 
tbe  open  country.    A  little  patch  of  land  about  tbe  cabin  iuniishes 
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them,  without  much  labor,  with  what  banaufts,  maize,  and  chili  or 
peppers  they  can  eat.  Labor  is  little  thought  of,  and  the  Indian 
■pendi  hb  time  ohiefly  fn  sleep,  in  drioklDg  his  pulque,  or  In  singing 
to  his  wretdied  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  de  Chiadft- 
lupe,  occasionally  relieving  the  monotony  of  his  hours  by  carrying 
votive  chaplcts  to  deck  the  altar  of  his  village  church.*  Thus  he 
passes  his  lite  in  dreamy  iiiditrerence,  and  utterly  careless  of  the 
ever-reviving  enuuUs  which  so  often  disturb  the  peace  of  Mexico. 
The  awaaainAtions  and  robberies^  which  are  oonstandy  oceurriog  on 
all  the  poblio  roada,  are  to  him  matters  of  as  great  indifTerenoe  as 
they  appear  to  he  to  the  government  itself.  They  supply  him  with 
themes  lor  his  daily  conversations,  and  he  looks  upon  them  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  occurring  in  the  duo  order  of  Mexican  nature.  He 
views  them  as  the  mere  harmonious  workings  of  life  in  Mexico,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  morality  of  the  government.  The  Indiaii 
feels  perfectly  secure,  there  being  nothing  about  him  that  a  baniSUt 
would  talce.  His  shirt,  blanliet  and  guitar,  with  his  sorry  pony,  are 
all  he  has,  and  all  he  desires.  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from  robbers, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  steal.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Afexi- 
can  population  is  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  lazarones  aud  \  a- 
grantt.  Their  numbers  nre  so  great  as  to  render  them  disgustingly 
prominent  Half-oalied,  houseless,  penniless,  and  friendless^  they 
are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  bad  government^  and  of  the  iniquity  of 
those  in  power. 

Castilian  is  the  language  of  all  the  Mexicans  descended  from  the 
European  race.  Of  the  aborigines,  there  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  Ohichimeoos,  Aoolhuis,  Olmeos,  Otomites,  Tarasooa, 
l^Casahttis,  Matlatzincs,  Nahuatlacs,  and  Aztecs^  or  Mexicans,  all  pte- 
aerviog  their  primitive  idioms. 

CcMMEiirE.— The  exterior  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  American,  Kurupcan  and  Asiatic  products  sullicient  for 
the  necessities  or  luxury  of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for 
which  is  given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  proaucts  of  the 
mines,  and  some  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  As  Mexico  has 
but  little  save  the  products  of  her  mines  with  which  to  purchase 
foreign  products,  and  as  those  mines  do  nut  yield  more  than  |t2G.OOO,- 
OOO  annually,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  exterior  commerce  of 
Mexico  exceeds  that  amount.  There  arc  no  reliable  statistics  from 
which  the  exact  state  of  the  present  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  calcul*> 
ted ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  foreign  trade  never  was  in  a  worse 
eondition  than  now.  Trade  is  discouraged  by  excessive  duties,  die* 
tafcil  by  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  plainest  laws  and  principles  of 
politieal  ecivnomy.  The  total  number  of  Mexicati  morehant  vessels, 
ail  of  wliich  are  small,  does  not  exceed  fifty  ;  and  ol  these  more  than 
half  belong  to  private  individuals  in  Yucatan. 

CoRRKKCT. — The  amount  of  specie  in  constant  circulation  in  Mexi- 
co is  about  1100,000,000.  The  coins  of  Mexico  are  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Of  the  gold  coins,  the  Mexicans  have  10, 8,4,  2,  and  1 
dollar  pieces.   Of  silver  coins,  there  is  the  dollar^  half  dollar,  quarter. 


*  M.  ChcTalier't  Mexico. 
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and  eiglith  of  a  dollar,  or  rm? ;  nlso  ihc  half  real,  ocntu,  and  the 
quarter  of  n  rral,  or  13^  cents.  They  have  hu*  one  copper  coin,  which 
is  of  thu  vuiue  ul  the  eighth  of  a  real,  or  a  litUe  more  than  a  cent  and 

Edooathut. — Education  in  Mexico  is  at  a  very  ]ow  ebbw  We 
may  be  assured,"  says  M.  de  Tejada,  "  thftt  at  least  three-fourths  of 

the  inhabitants  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ft«  «n  Jf^rce- 
dario  in  the  world."  Still,  Mexico  is  not  entirely  di!>tlt  itr  of 
schools;  and  of  late  years  some  progress  has  been  made  iu  public 
education.  Some  of  the  atatoB  have  ^taUished  primary  sohools  for 
the  education  o£  the  poor,  and  many  private  sdiools  have  been  open- 
ed in  all  plaeei  wberetbe  population  is  dense.  It  is  quite  impossible 
•to  say  how  many  pupils  receive  instruction  in  ihese  schools.  The 
number  is  probably  small,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  M. 
de  Tejada,  there  are  129  of  these  primary  schools,  containing  7,151 
pupila  of  botk  sexes.  This  is  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  tin  wliole 
population  of  the  dtj. 

The  other  eduoational  establishments  of  Mexico  are  at  follows  ^— 

1.  Seminaries  sustained  and  directed  by  the  clerf;y. 

2.  National  colleges,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  own  funds,  and  in  j^art  by  those  of  tht;  general  government. 

3.  Coll€|[es  and  institutes  in  the  states,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
ibesutes. 

Of  the  above  educational  establishments^  there  are  ten  of  the  first 
dass,  distributed  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  bishoprics.  In  these 
are  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  rnnon  law,  theolofry,  and  every  thinj* 
pertauiuig  to  the  Church  :  k--,  thi-re  are  in  some  of  ihem  chairs 
of  natural  and  intcrauiiunai  I.l  .v,  cLvil  law,  and  of  the  1  reneh  und 
English  languages.  Aocording  to  the  retitms  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  1850,  there  were  then  in  these  colleges  8,034  students, 
not  including  Sonora,  for  which  there  were  no  returns. 

Of  the  seoond  rlass  of  colleges,  all  in  the  city  of  ^fexico,  there  are 
six,  us  follows :  College  of  Sun  lldefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan 
de  Letrau,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Mining,  and  the 
3iilitary  Colkge. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  colleges  are  taught  grammar,  OBStilisn, 
French,  English  and  Latin  languages,  philosophy,  ideology,  l<^io, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  drawing,  elementary  physics,  cltm- 
nology.  cosmography,  geography,  political  economy  ;  also  a  course 
of  jurisprudence,  comprehending  natural  law,  law  of  nations,  public 
law,  principles  of  legislation,  and  the  elements  of  Roman,  eivil, 
ttimlna],  and  canonicu  law ;  also  aoourse  of  ecolesiastical  sciences, 
induding  ecdesiastical  history,  sacred  geography,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, theology,  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  also 
a  coiirse  of  Inimanities,  enihracing  the  general  and  particular  hi;>tory 
of  Mexico,  the  reading  and  atmlybis  of  ancient  and  modem  elas!»icH,  the 
formation  of  critical  compositions  on  the  same ;  also  literary  exercises 
on  all  subjects,  the  whole  eonibrmably  to  the  general  plan  of  studisB  ' 
MDtained  in  the  law  of  the  18th  of  August,  1843. 

In  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  T.etrnn  there  is  the  same  course, 
omitting  the^eodesiastical  sciences.  In  the  College  of  San  Gregorio 
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are  chairs  of  Greek  and  Mexicau,  and  of  TOCal  and  inBtrOmeDUl 
music 

bi  the  School  of  Medicine  are  cfaairs  of  physics,  chemistry,  anat<^ 
my,  physiology,  pathology,  internal  and  external,  materia  mediea, 

clinics,  surgical  operations,  obatetrics,  legal  mediciDiv  ir  d  pharmacy. 

Ill  the  College  of  Mining  are  taught  Castilinn,  French.  KngUsh 
and  German,  iHeolorry.  logic,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  lueclmn- 
i   cs  applied  to  mines,  chemistry,  miaeraiogy,  geology,  cosmography, 
geodesy,  uranography,  ge(^aphy,  botany  and  zoolocy. 

In  we  Militarj  College  are  taught  infantry  and  caxaliy  tactics, 
horaemanthlp,  genwal  management  of  an  army,  &c.  &c. ;  also  math- 
ematics, topogrnphy,  analytical  mechanics,  experimental  physics,  for- 
tification, permanent  and  temporary,  attack  and  defence  of  placos,* 
military  reconnoissances,  castrametation,  principles  ot"  artillery,  as- 
tronomical, political  and  historical  geography,  linear  dra\^'ing  of  ina- 
ehinea  and  of  aroliiteeture^  and  i&  FreBoh  and  EngMsb  languages. 
The  number  of  students  In  these  six  metropoHtan  oolteges  was,  hi 
J860,  1506. 

Of  the  several  fstate  colleges  of  ^Mexico,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  individual  states,  there  are  twenty,  including  six  preparatory 
schools.  There  are  besides  these  some  other  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  of  which  we  have  no  exact  information.  In  all 
of  these  the  course  of  stodj  la  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  othor 
colleges. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Mexico  several  literary  and  scientific 
academit  <,  as  follows  :  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  S<jciedad  Mexicana 
de  QeograjLa  y  J^stadisticaj  the  Liceo  de  JJidalffo^  aud  the  Academia 
JAierwia  of  San  Joan  do  Letrau;  in  Guadalajara,  the  Sociedad 
FiloiainM,  the  FsUang^  dt  Ahidio  ;  in  Yucatan,  the  Academia  de 
CHeticiat  y  lAteraiura  ;  also  two  Institutions,  one  in  Queretaro  and 
the  other  in  Morelia,  the  names  of  which  we  arc  unable  to  give. 

LiDRAKiES. — There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
namely,  that  of  the  Cathedral^  which  contains  upwards  of  18.000 
printed  volumes  and  manuscripts  \  that  of  the  Univercidadj  which 
contains  over  9,000  vdumea,  ana  tl»t  of  Saf^  Greffono^  with  mora 
than  4,000  volumes. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  libraries  and  reading  rooms  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  which  are  accessible  only  to  persons  who 
arc  subscribers.  In  Puebla  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to 
that  state,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  Llic  addition  of  the 
great  library  which  belonged  to  tbe  late  Bishop  Vasques. 

Though  the  number  of  public  libraries  in  the  republic  is  small,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  private  individuals.  Of  these  there 
is  a  bir<^e  number,  contniTiing  from  200  to  1,000  volumes.  Of  all 
Spanish  America  there  is  no  nation,  says  ^f.  de  'lejada,  in  "which  are 
found  so  many  and  so  rich  collections  of  books  and  instruments  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  those  which  eodst  In  the  republfo  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  college  libraries,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau  cod* 
tains  from  II  to  12,000  volumea;  andthat  of  tho  college  of  San  Bdo* 
fiinso^  8,361  volumes. 
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Pkriodicals. — ^The  number  of  political  and  literary  peiiodicals 
published  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  in  1850,  was  fifty-four,  there 
being  eleven  in  the  Federal  Di«trict,  at  Poebla  two,  Mexico  two, 
Queretam  om,  Oajaoa  six,  Chiapaa  one,  Tofaaaeo  one,  Yncatan  five, 
Vera  Cruz  five,  Tamaulipaa  three,  San  Luis  Potosi  two,  Zacateeaa 
ore.  TMlisco  threo,  nuannjuato  two,  Nueva  Leon  two,  Coahuila  one, 
(  hiiiiiali  i  i  one,  iJurango  one,  Sonora  one,  Sinaloa  one,  Michoacaa 
oue,  and  GuciTero  one. 

National  Museum. — The  museum  of  this  name,  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  Meaioa,  wm  firanded  In  1883,  and  occupies  at  present 
two  large  halls  and  ft  part  of  the  court  of  the  University  building.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  entirely  nei^locted.  It  contains  some  very 
valiif»V>le  and  curious  collections,  but  thev  are  all  in  the  groate^t  <  <i!i- 
tusion  tor  the  want  of  i>onie  competent  hand  tu  classify  and  arrange 
them.  Among  the  antiquities,  consisting  of  statues,  armor,  relievos, 
^maroenta,  casta,  instruments  of  muaie  and  war,  which  have  been  ax- 
iracted  from  excavations,  there  are,  besides,  great  numbefa  of  manu- 
scripts  in  hieroglyphic  characters  anterior  to  the  conquest,  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  ariti<|«uiriGs,  Aniong  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  uf  notice,  is  the  ecpiesti  lau  sLjituc  of  Charles  IV'.,  which  eli- 
cits the  adniinbiion  and  prat^  of  all  travelers,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mexican  sculpture.  It  is  said  to  liave  been  originally  de- 
signed and  oast  by  Tolsa,  a  Mexican  statuary ;  but  some  contetxl  that 
it  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Italian  artist.  The  statue  and  pedestal 
measnre,  in  hoight,  twenty-three  feet.  Competent  judges  pronounce 
it  to  be  as  synunetrical  and  perfect  as  any  equestrian  statue  to  be 
found  in  any  i;ountry.  In  the  court  are  to  be  seeu  the  celebrated 
flaerilicial  Stone  of  Monteiuma,  together  with  many  of  bis  gods, 
thrown  together  in  heaps,  and  in  atrange  confiiMon.  -  Ibe  armor  of 
Cortes  is  also  exhibited.* 

The  Clerov. — According  to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Mexican  Reptiblic,  "the  religion  of  the  Mexicttii  nation  Is  and 
Mhall  be  perjtetMaUy  the  liotiiau  Catholic  Apostolic.  The  naiiuri  pro- 
teets  it  bjp  wise  sad  just  laws,  and  j»rsAi6iCt  the  exercise  of  any  other 
whatsoever."!  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Mexico  consists  of 
an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  These  eleven  dioceses  contain  184 
prebends.  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  the  republic  is  1,229, 
with  ecclesiastics.    There  are,  besides,  146  convents  of  monks, 

6fly -nine  nunneries,  and  eight  colleges  of  the  JPropaganda  Fide.  Of  the 
monks  there  are  1,139  indivlduala ;  in  the  noimeries  there  are  3^100 
inmates ;  and  in  the  Oolegios  de  Propaganda  Fide  there  are  S38  indi- 
▼idnak. 

RprPNTEs  or  THE  Clkrgt. — The  general  revenues  destined  for 
tlif  -^iipport  of  the  clergy  aiid  of  public  Worship  in  the  republic  are 
divided  into  four  great  classes;  first,  those  for  the  bishops  and  pre- 
bendaries who  form  the  chapters  of  the  respective  cathedrals;  sec- 

*  8«c  GiUiini*t  Mexico,  p.  94. 

t  "  La  rcllgioa  de  la  nacion  Mexicaoa  ety  tfra  perptlitamenu  la  c^tulica  apostolica  Ro- 
mans. La  Mciea  la  jMU^  por  leyot  Mbbs  jrJwt*>«  J  proliibt^d  geseicio  4e  CMlqoiafm 
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ond,  those  whic^  pertAin  to  the  special  eoclediastios  or  (^plains; 
third,  tliose  of  the  eumtes  and  Tiears ;  and  fourth,  tboae  of  the 
diifereat  religious  communities  of  both  sexes. 

The  first  nrc  composed  principally  of  the  imposts  known  under  iho 
name  of  ''JJiezmos  y  Primicias^'"  or  Tithes  and  First  Fruits,  uhieh 
were  very  considerable  in  Ibrmer  times,  since  tliey  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  tlie  fruits  which  were  gathered  from  the  toil  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  firstliDga  of  the  flooks;  but  of  late  thia 
revenue  has  much  fallen  ofl^  since  by  a  law  of  the  27th  of  October, 
^1833,  the  people  iire  liberated  from  the  payment  of  this  contribution. 
Nevertheless,  as  thi-re  are  still  many  persons  who,  from  motives  of 
Conscience,  or  fur  uther  reasons,  cuniijiue  to  pay  it,  tlie  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  is  verv  considerable.  Tliis  part  of  the  cle^;^ 
also  receive  the  intetest  on  ttioae  aums  of  money  which  baTe  been 
lellby  devout  persons  to  pay  for  the  performance  annually  of  certain 
religious  solemnities  called  anniversaries.  The  collegiate  <  liun  h  of 
2^uestra  SeHora  de  Guadalupe  has  also  two  lotteries  !  whi<  li  *iraw 
monthly,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  for  each  drawing;  abo  sorne 
annuities  and  other  capital  secured  to  it  by  the  government.  The 
idea  of  supporting  religion  and  ehnrofaes  bj  means  of  lotteries^  ia 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Mexico ;  and  while  it  will  shook  the  Chiisttan 
sensibilities  of  enlightened  Christendom,  it  cannot  fail  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  degradation  into  whirh  Mt^xko,  it.s  priests,  its 
religion  and  its  churches  have  fallen.  We  tcel  a>sured,  that  none  of 
our  culightuued  citizens  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  wiU 
countenance  the  disgrace,  degradation,  and  unchristian  system  whieh 
the  church  in  Mexico  has  assume  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
Catholic  world,  in  general,  disavow  the  perversions  of  the  Mexican 
church.  The  idle  fable  of  Our  Lady  of  Guaduhipo^  which  holds 
sv)  important  a  place  in  the  Mexican  chureh,  is  tiot  generally  atimit- 
tcd  the  Catholics  out  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  on  oTie  of  the 
fisatival  occasions  in  hoiH>r  of  Nftutra  SeHora  de  Guadalupe^  a  priest 
from  Old  Spain  was  requested  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  he  refused, 
saying  that  the  Pope  had  never  recognized  the  miracle  of  Ouada* 
lupe. 

The  special  c  ( 1  i'«tics,  or  chaplains,  are  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  luiids  donated  by  religious  individuals,  each  chap- 
laincy being  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $3,000,  the  interest  of  whid^ 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  charity  and  receipts  for  masses,  consl^ 

tute  tlueir  support. 

The  revenue  of  the  curates- consists  in  parnchlal  fees  tor  baptisms, 
marriages  and  interment.^ ;  in  fees  collerteil  i'vr  responses  ebanted 
for  the  dead,  and  for  other  religious  soieuaiities  performed  at  the 
expense  of  those  ordering  them ;  and  lastly,  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  uovmat^  (acts  of  devotion  of  nine  days'  continuaBoe 
VudaUas,  (medab  of  saints  Messed  by  the  Pope ;)  seapnlariea,  or 
blessed  badges  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Virgin  ^^a^y  ;  medidat 
de  Santos^  (ribbons  of  the  ex;iet  length  of  some  saint  or  of  his  statue, 
and  on  which  is  stamped  his  name  \\  wax  and  other  objects  which 
they  furnish  their  parishlonersK 
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The  revenue  of  the  monks  is  derived  from  fees  for  ni:i'^?e?,  inter- 
meuto,  and  religious  solemnities  in  the  churches,  and  Irum  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  property.  The  nuns  also  live  upon  the  rents  of  the 
large  estates  tkej  possess,  and  vhieb  they  have  acquired  slowljr  in  m 
long  lapse  of  lime,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  cotiT^ts,  whidi 
do  not  possess  property,  and  live  entirely  on  charity. 

Besides  the  above-nientioiu  d  rovmues  pertaining  to  the  clei^y, 
there  are  in  the  cathedrals  and  parishes  other  revenues,  which  proceed 
from  eertaia  donations  made  to  deiiray  all  expenses  necessary  for 
the  senrioe  of  the  draroh. 

Although  the  want  <if  publicity,  generally  obserred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  readers  it  impossi- 
ble to  fix  exactly  the  value  of  them,  f^fMl  wo  may  arrive  at  it 
approximatively,  by  taking  as  a  basis  those  <l;ita  winch  are  public, 
such  as  the  total  value  of  the  products  uf  agriculture ;  the  annual 
movement  ofr  the  population,  as  exhibited  by  the  births,  maTriages 
end  deaths;  and  finally,  the  amounts  given  by  custom  by  the  greatsr 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  By  observing  attentively  these  data,  one  may 
be  assured,  without  fetir  of  much  error,  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  the  clergy  at  present  collect,  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  for 
rents,  tithes,  parochial  fees,  alms,  ecclesiastiuii  cereiaonies,  aud  the 
sale  of  diflersnt  objeotsof  devotion,  amounu  at  least  to  from  eight  to 
$10,000,000  annumlly. 

As  to  the  property  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  clergy  above,  pome 
writers  have  protended  to  fix  it  at  a  half  of  nil  the  real  estate  of  the 
nation,  and  oUiens  to  a  third  part ;  hut  no  great  credit  can  be  given  to 
these  statements,  since  they  are  based  on  no  certain  data.  But  wo 
may  be  assured  that  the  total  amount  of  the  property  of  the  clergy 
rises  to  an  enormous  sum,  in  spite  of  the  great  diminution  it  is  said 
to  have  suffered  of  late  years.  In  tlie  federal  district  ^  f  >.fi  \irn 
aione,  the  property  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  .t'j 0.000. t>UO, 
more  than  half  of  it  belongs  U>  the  clergy.  Uniting  tli(>  j»rf>ducts  of 
these  estates  to  the  tithes,  parochial  fecH,  &;c.,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  total  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  Heiioo  amount  to  eighteen 
or  $20,0(K),000  annually* 

Such  is  the  Mexican  account  of  their  own  clergy,  as  given  by  M. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography 
and  .Statistic*!. 

The  Mexican  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  generally  well-educated,  gene* 
rous,  benevolent  and  polite.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  given  to 
tippling;  gambling,  and  other  vices;  **bnt,**  says  Mr.  Gillam,  **  these 
vices  are  not  prevalent  among  all  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  for  perhaps 
there  exists  as  much  piety  in  some  few  of  them  as  in  any  of  those 
of  othiT  denominations.''  As  much  has  liecn  said  and  written 
at/aiHitt  the  Mexican  clergy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  them  justice  by 
stating  what  we  know  >&r  them,  preferring  alwaya  to  err  in  the  omis- 
sion rather  of  evil  reports  than  In  that  of  good  ones.  Brants  Mayer 
admits  that  there  are  **  abuses  in  the  body  of  the  clergy — ^that  many  of 


*  Oaidi«8woptfcodeUBeirablloali«nMU»porU.X4)Mk. 
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its  nuMviVu  rs  were  corrupt,  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  that  it  en- 
joys lui  go  revenues  but  be  ad£,  it  wodd  be  itii{iul  to  leftve  the 
fmpreasioK  tbat  ihe  ministeraof  this  oharoh  bave  been  aoMy  engaged 
in  enrichmg  tlieniBelra  and  scandalizing  (he  oaase  of  tree  failh,  as 

hii<  been  so  often  proclaimed  by  European  travelers.  Altliougb 
many  of  them  are  unworthy  persons,  and  notwithstanding  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  often  rather  acoomaiodat^d  to  a  popuhition 
tciircely  emerged  from  the  forests  than  to  intelleottial  man ;  yet  the 
^wealth  of  tlie  ehuroh  has  not  been  at  all  times  devoted  to  base  and 
sordid  purposes,  or  used  to  corrupt  its  poaeeeeis  and  the  people. 
Throughout  tho  republic  no  persons  have  been  more  univrrsnHy  the 
agents  of  charity  and  ministers  of  mercy  than  the  rural  clergy.  Their 
houses  have  been  the  hospitable  retreats*  of  every  traveler.  Upoa 
all  occasions  they  constituted  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians, 
and  eontriboted  toward  the  mainteaanoe  of  lastitntions  of  benevo- 
lenee.  Ibey  Imve  interposed  in  all  attempts  at  persecution  ;  and, 
•vrhonever  tho  people  were  menaced  with  injustice,  stood  forth  the 
champions  of  their  outraged  rights.  Thei?e  virtues  and  devotions 
have  served  to  I'ix  the  whole  priesthood  deeply  in  tiie  hearts  of  the 
masses,  and  to  attach  the  poor  to  their  persons  and  enlist  them  m 
defense  of  their  property."* 

The  same  author  estimates  the  nuns,  monies,  sod  ssoalar  dergy  of 
Mexioo  at  7,200,  and  sums  up  the  churofa  eststes  as  Ibllowa : 

B««l  property  in  town  and  couiitiy  »...  $18,000,000 

Churi  iic-s,  liMiisi-ii   t'onventa,  curates,  dwelling-^,  famiMn'.  j.  svols, 

pfL  cit)us  Vf3i>el»,  Jtc   52,000,000 

Floating  capital,  with  other  funds,  and  the  capital  which  i»  required 

to  pnidace  the  sam  receiT«d  by  them  annaallj  in  almt........  S0,000,000 

•MMMOyOOS 

He  thinlcs  tbat  $100,000,000  is  nearer  the  truth,  wbidi  is 

#88,000,000  less  than  it  was  before  the  war  of  independence,  at 
whieh  time  the  ecclesiastics  numbered  from  10  to  13,000.  Hie 
immense  wealth  of  the  church  at  that  time  gave  it  great  iniluonee, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  tlie  erow  n  of  Spain  to  cherish  it.  The  rights 
of  primogeniture  forced  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  to  devote 
their  younger  sons  to  the  churc^  for  whom  were  secured  splendid 
establishments.  Alt  the  lucrative  and  easy  benefices  were  given 
them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  Mexican 
ecclesiastics  were  persons  of  high  birth  or  influential  connt^otlons.  f 
The  revolution  came  ;  the  rights  of  primogmiture  were  swept  away; 
and  large  numbers  of  tlie  clergy  left  tho  country,  carrying  away  with 
them  all  the  wealUi  they  oouldL 

Tbm  If  BZicav  GovBaNMBMT. — ^This  18,  as  established  by  tlie  pre- 
sent constitution,  representative,  popular  and  federal.  It  is,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judieial.  The  legislndi'e  power  is  de})ositeJ  in  a  General 
Congress,  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  one  of  i»enators  and  the 


*  BnnU  lla^er,  Mexico,  |^  387.  |  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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other  of  deputies.  Tho  deputies  are  chosen  )>y  tho  pooplo,  one  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants,  every  fraction  over  'io.OOO  also  giving  one 
deputy.  They  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  present  number  of 
deputies  Is  141  The  Senate  Is  eompoaed  of  two  senators  from  eadi 
•late  diosen  by  the  people;  two  dioaen  by  the  Federal  District; 
and  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  states  chosen  by  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  .hntioe,  and  by  the  Cli.unber  of  Deputies,  the 
latter  deciding  the  election  in  ease  of  the  candidate  not  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes.  One-third  of  the  senators  go  out  of  office 
ererj  two  years.  A  gu&rtm  in  either  efaamber  is  one  more  than 
lialf  of  all  the  members.  There  are  now  sixty-six  senators. 

ITie  executive  power  consists  of  a  prssident  and  four  secretaries,  one 
of  Tiiterior  and  Kxterior  Relations;  one  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Allairs  ;  one  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  War  and  Alarine.  The 
president  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  until  after 
a  lapse  of  four  years  after  going  out  of  office. 

Tile  jvdieitU  poww  resides  in  a  Sui  >reme  Court  ef  Justioe,  and  in 
circuit  luid  district  tribunals.  The  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into 
three  tribunals  embracing  eleven  judges  and  a  fiscal.  For  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  first  instance,  there  are  judges  and  alcaldes. 

Srvrt:  Governments. — ^The  government  of  each  state,  like  that  of 
the  general  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legisla- 
tive, exeCQtive,  and  the  judicial.  The  government  of  the  territories 
leifides  in  a  chief  dependent  on  the  general  government.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territories  resides  in  a  deputation  elected  by  the 
people,  and  justice  is  administered  by  "nLiltern  tribunals.  The 
states  and  territuries  are  divided  into  districts,  departments,  and 
sub-departments,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  prefects  and  snb- 
prefeots,  appointed  hj  the  goveroors  of  the  respective  states.  In  all 
places  of  much  population  there  arc  ayuntamientos,  or  municipal 
bodies,  having  reme  control  over  all  municipal  afiairs,  and  a  juris- 
diction extruding  t    all  the  neighboring  villages  and  settlements. 

The  (pialificatioiis  lor  citizenship  are  nearly  the  snTiic  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  rights  of  citizens  are  also  nearly  the  same. 
Soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  liave  the  right  of  being  tried  by  their  own 
tribunals,  composed  of  individuals  of  their  own  respective  classes. 
The  only  religion  tolerated  is  the  Catholic.  This  is  the  only  anti* 
republican  feature  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

The  Armt. — ^The  active  armed  force  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  as 
follows : 


Tnf  .ntrv  oftiieline  .'.3,632  neo. 

Cnv.lrv     -       «   1.507 

ArtiMrrr   658  " 

AaiveMUiu*   9SS  •* 

Sapprnftnd  Min«rt   309  *• 

.'^••Wk  rs  at  Military  Station*  1,292  »» 

National  Guard  1,295  *' 


Total  S«909  men. 


The  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  over  these  6,909  men,  and  not 
indnded  in  that  number,  is  520.  The  total  namber  of  generalB, 
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chiefs,  and  oQicials  of  the  army  in  actual  service,  is  259.  The  number 
of  officers  not  on  duty  is  1,806 ;  and  the  number  of  privatee  off  inty 
U  763.  The  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  soldiers  enjoying  ft 
pension,  is  1,235. 

Natt. — Ttia  consists  of  only  one  veasel — ^the  schooner  Vera 
Cruz. 

I'ohTRKssBS  AND  1  ouxiiitiu  pLACEs. — Thef©  are  thretj  fortresses, 
the  GasUe  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  of  San  Gsrloe  de  Perote,  and  that  <d 
San  Diego  de  Aeapuloo.  Although  these  fortresses  are  constructed 
with  the  greatest  strength,  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fall,  for  many  years  past,  particularly  the  first  and  last  above 
mentioned,  is  such  that,  at  present,  they  are  su  dilapidated,  that  a 
luiilion  uf  dollars  would  not  suliice  to  repair  that  ol  ban  Juau  de  Uiloa 
Alone.  Tiie  Castle  of  Aeapnloo  mounts  21  pieces  of  artillery  of  ^ 
rious  calibre ;  that  of  Perote^  16 ;  and  that  of  San  Juao  de  UUoa, 
132  guns. 

The  fortified  places  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeche,  both  of  ^vhich 
are  surrounded  with  walls,  with  some  small  ramparts  for  ui  ullery. 
The  fortification  of  Campeche  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  and  tiiiokness  of  the  walls.  The 
ibrtifications  of  Vera  Ctuz  mount  lOii  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
calibre;  and  those  of  Campeche  158.  A  part  of  the  artillery  il 
Ulloa,  Cainpei  he,  Acapuko  and  Pcrote  is  dismounted. 

National  titAHD.— The  law  in  Mexico  establishing  a  national 
guard  is,  as  yet,  only  partially  carried  into  etl'ect,  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  society,  and  the  tottering  condition  of  the  government; 
The  total  number  of  men  mirolled  in  the  national  guaid  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  about  60,000  men.    We  have  nothing  later. 

Ann'i  ai.  Expenses  op  the  General  Government. — According  to 
the  oflicial  reports  for  1850,  the  expenses  for  tliat  year  were  as  follows: 


J>epaitineni  of  War  and  lluioe.*  SS,M0,44S 

"  of  Eelatiooi   t70,004 

ofjottiot   42«,«i0 

Other  exp^Tisrs  of  povrrnmenf   1,689,194 


Annual  itiu-rt-si  oti  tlu-  ixii'rnul  lit  hi  uf  .?"l,yo«?,250,  at  5  per 

rem   8,SS0,41S 

Antiuul  tnierfst  mi  ibut  part  of  tbe  iuienial  debt  wbicia  pajra 
interest,  and  which  has  funds  a«signed  for  it*  {Mynenl, 
not  wdoding  Hit  atdiio$  Minma,mm  •  -  1,900,000 

13,196,939 

There  ahoald  bo  added  to  this  the  interest  on  the  debt  an- 
terior |o  the  warof  indrpeiH]«iiee.w1iidi  is  Kcnmalatiiiy 
mitlMiMotif  iiNnB5io6p«r«eiit.uuNta1ly,n»kiiif  amr  700,000 


TottI  aiiDiial  cxpen««t  •  9l3,896»S39 

National  Debt. — The  general  national  debt  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  $ldd«Gd4,242,  and  Is  divided  as  follows : 

£xteni«l  debt  95l4»>d.230 

InierMt in  arrean  ....v—    6,700,000 

Total  external  debt  $:i7.908,«50 

iBtemaldebt  75,615.992 

TMil  mtkiml  dobt.  fl93,S94,94S 
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The  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  independence  amounts  to  $30,000,- 
000,  bearing  Iroin  5  to  6  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  included  above  in 
the  internal  debt  It  will  be  seen  by  the  ahove,  that  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  amouDta  to  near  $4^000,000.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  Mexico  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1843,  according  tO 
Brantz  Mayer,  it  was  only  884,150,000.  It  is  now  $133,524,242,  ac- 
cording  to  the  best  Mexican  authorities;  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  principal  is  now  more  gloomy  than  ever.  In  all  proba- 
bUitjr  Mexico  waa  never  so  completely  prostrated  as  at  present. 

One  of  the  largeat  items  in  the  Internal  debt  of  Meirioo  is  one  of 
$10,000,000,  due  to  civil  and  military  employes  of  the  govemmenti 
The  present  number  of  this  class  is  3,947  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  consists  of  mere  drones,  feedinp^  out  of  the  national 
treasury  as  the  occupants  of  sinecurt;^.  In  1843  the  amount  paid  to 
officers  of  the  army  alone,  who  are  on  leave  of  absence,  or  retired, 
was  $747,158. 

Retknubs  of  the  GumaaL  Goverkmeht.— These  proceed  almoet 
entirely  from  direct  imposts;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
annual  amount  of  them,  owing  to  fluctuations.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  the  rev^ues  for  1850  were  as  follows: 


ImportaUon  duties  ....$4/K)0,000 

'Exportation  daties   ....  450,000 

T<  )n  iin^e  (1  ullos                     «••«•••••■■.••■■■■■■.••■••■■  60,000 

.£&umuaponatioDdutiea.. 140,U0O 

"Ifatfai on  sales  of  merebandue.....  ••••   SIC^OOO 

Batrance  dutiea   500,000 

Dudes  ou  moneva  imported....   300,000 

Conttngenu  of  the  SUltea..   1,011,000 

Tobacco  rereouet..... 650,000 

Naiprs  (ph^iag  ovds)......   90,000 

PostoiEces   90,000 

Direct  contribodoBi   450,000 

Doty  on  the  «te  of  finds.   ''O.ooo 

Minu   100,000 

MatiaMJLottMar   <><>uoo 

fiiamped  paper   150,000 

liootepiois  (Monto  de  Piet^.  pawobrokery)   30,000 

Oaties  on  aasays  of  silver  in  the  district*  ami  territories,  im- 
posts on  ioberitances,  right  of  paisige,  letters  of  s«cnritjf , 

*  -  -dMpa*  p«p«i%  f&ufom,  aad  froai  other  miaor  tottrcc*.  S20,OOO 


Total  rcTeniies  for  1850    68,500,000 


Comparing  this  with  the  annual  expenses,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  is  an  annual  delicit  of  the  public  treasury  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  annatl  total  eipense  of  all  the  individaAl  states  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000.  In  1850  it  was  15,156,859, 
iiududing  the  conHngen  te  paid  to  the  general  government.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  several  states  arise  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation — 
the  first  on  persons,  property  and  professions;  and  the  second  on 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  industry,  in- 
heritances, sales  of  real  estate,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines. 
Although  these  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  states,  the  want  of  plan  in  collecting  them,,  and  above  all,  the 
want  of  statistics,  causes  them  to  fall  far  short  of  what  thev  would 
be  if  conducted  by  intelligent  hands.   Gross  ignoranoe,  avarice,  and 
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want  of  iiitegritj  in  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  are  tbe  sole  causes  of  her 
pnseiit  ruined  condition.  In  tbe  first  place,  they  do  not  koxtw  him 
to  rule;  and  inthd  aooond,  they  have  not  the  hooefltj  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  use  of  what  little  knowledge  they  possess.  And  so 
they  go  on  declining.  Mexico,  with  all  the  natural  means  of  being 
the  riche?"t  country  in  the  world,  is  actually  the  poorest — a  land  of 
bt^ai:»  and  robbers,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  Alexico  if  soiiie  en- 
llgoteaed  nation  would  conquer  it^-en  easy  task  just  now— and 
spread  over  it  snlighteoed  laws  and  manners.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Mexico  can  ever  be  reiterated*  War  is  a  blessing  soma* 
times. 

The  states  of  M-  xiro  and  Oajaca  are  tlie  only  ones  almost  whose 
revenues  are  so  n^auitgcd  as  to  meet  their  expenses.    Ail  the  others 

axMUfi  an  aannal  deficit,  amounting  in  some  of  tbem  to  one* 

third. 

We  are  obliged  to  curtail  greatly  this  paper  for  the  want  of  space. 
We  did  intend  to  give  some  notices  of  the  character  of  all  classes  of 
tbe  Mexican  population  ;  but  to  do  that  subject  justice,  an  elaborate 
paper  alone  would  not  suffice.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
great  injustice  liaa  been  done  to  the  Mezicsn  chsrscter  by  foreign 
writers ;  but  after  an  extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  we  fear 
tiiat  even  strict  justice  would  dcvelope  a  picture  sufficiently  dark  and 
revolthiir  to  any  enlightened  Christian  mind.  The  political  history 
of  Alexico  is  marked,  undoubtedly,  with  a  degree  of  corruption  in 
its  rulers  that  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Plun- 
der of  the  people  and  of  the  public  treasurks  faaa  em  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be  In  Mexico,  tne  order  of  the  day*  No  wonder  tJiat 
liigbway  robberies  there  are  of  daily  occurrence,  when  more  exten- 
sive robberies  still  are  carried  on  in  high  place?.  The  government 
has,  indeed,  been  frequently  char;i:ed  Avifh  conniviuir  at  highway  rob- 
beries, and  there  is  oertainly  much  ground  for  such  charges.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  soppress  robberies,  although  the  highways  are 
so  infested  with  robbeis  that  no  one  can  travel  in  safety.  For  thia 
acandalous  and  murderous  state  of  things  the  government  is  certainly 
responsible,  ina«5iuuch  as  it  might  remedy  the  evil  if  it  would.  We 
could  fili  the  Review  with  details  on  this  subject,  showini:  the  utter 
corruption  and  guilt  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico;  but  we  luust,  for  the 
presoit,  omit  any  further  notice  of  the  subject.  Our  Mexican  neigh- 
bora  are  a  scandal,  and  deserve  an  awful  chastisemeDt 


ART.  IL-TAXATION  AND  RETENUES-ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART  n.>~OF  THE  ROMANS. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms  of  government  known  at  Rome, 
M  different  periods :  the  regal,  the  consular,  and  the  imperial. 

Commencing  s(  \  ;i  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  embracing  a  cyde  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
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years,  the  hiHtoi  v  uf  the  lirst  is  mingled  with  the  shadows  and 
uncertainties  of  fable  and  traditiou.    Anas  and  agriculture — Uie 
chaiMterisdo  punwiti  of  nide  and  nomadio  agw— were  oongenial  to 
the  habits  and  inoUnatiQos  of  tho  earlier  RomaDa.   Breory  eighth 
pefaoD,  it  liaa  been  estimated,  waa  trained  to  w«r.   Vidor  and 
prowess  were  the  striking  traits  which  won  applause  or  conferred 
distinction.   These  predilections  gave  coloring  to  all  the  dt'liberatlons 
oonnected  with  aflairs  of  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  martial 
asennsee  and  disd^ine,  wariike  alliaaeea  aad  defimeea,  eamps  and 
oonqucsta,  atrategy  sdA  anrpriaaa,  Ike  purauit  and  the  retreat^  the  bat> 
tie  and  the  siegOi  received  more  of  public  attention  than  lawa  or 
letters,  {xjlltics  or  polemics.    Still,  useful  arts,  suited  to  meliorate 
tho  condition  of  private  life,  and  improvements  tending  to  make  the 
govtrnrnc-nt  better,  more  secure,  and  more  permaiieut,  were  not 
wholly  neglected.   A  regular  form  of  religious  worship  was  estab' 
yahed ;  a  mode  ibr  the  eompatation  of  tiaM  waa  fixed ;  the  eoinage 
of  money  waa  introduced ;  the  line  between  the  pleb^an  and  pa- 
trician orders  was  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  senate,  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  respected  for  its  diLn.ity,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  was  con- 
stituted into  a  deliberative  assembly.    In  the  year  107,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  census  was  instituted.    This  was  a  num- 
heciDg  of  the  people,  with  the  valuation  of  their  foituneai    All  th» 
eltisens,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  were  oompelled,  under  th* 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  make  a  true  estimate,  and  to  return  the  same, 
of  their  entire  estates ;   to  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of 
their  wives  ar>d  children,  ui-l  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freed* 
men.    A  ne^lucl  ui  tiiis  duly,  or  a  false  compliance  with  it,  rendered 
the  deltnquanta  liable  to  a  eonfiioition  of  their  gooda,  and  to  be  them* 
aelrea  aold  into  slavery.    According  to  the  valuation  of  tlieir  eaCatea, 
tike  citizens  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  was  sub- 
divider!  into  centuries.    Thus  it  was  undcrsto'  d  what  burdens  de- 
volved upon  each,  both  in  peace  and  war,  since  those  burdens  were 
in  proportion  to  property.    The  richest  class  being  entitled  to  the 
greateat  nwnber  of  votea  in  ihe  Comitiay  were  likewiae  compelled  to 
niisish  the  largeat  quota  of  taiea  and  aoidiera.  OTbe  ^alue  of  the 
taxes  thus  assessed,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  ia  unknown; 
but  if  Livy  is  to  be  credited,  that  eighty  th(  iisand  persons,  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  rated  at  the  first  taking  uf  the  census,  and  that  eighty 
centuries  were  created  of  persons,  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to 
teen  hundred  dollars,  besidea  that  large  number  whoae  eatatea  were 
aatiniated  below  that  aum,  it  ia  evident  a  conaiderable  income  mvat 
have  been  derived  to  the  state,  even  at  a  very  reduced  per  oentage 
iij>on  ench  citizen  and  each  estate.    There  were  likewise  certain 
revtntus  derived  from  duties  nnd  imposts;  from  the  public  estates, 
of  V  hich  the  Campus  Martins,  at  that  period,  was  one  *,  from  the 
sacrud  groves,  and  from  fines  and  confiscations,  arising  from  punish* 
ment8,oommutatioD,  voluntary  aljuration«  or  the  eatates  of  deceaaed 
foreigners — (peregrini.) 

The  consular  government,  which  succeeded  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  laat  of  the  Tarquina^  oonttnued  for  the  long  apace  of  47  9  years.  Tliia 
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new  form  of  exercbtng  the  executive  Mitibority,  in  ooojanction  with 
Senate  and  (he  Oomitia,  or  aeeombUee  of  the  people,  infoeed  fmk 

figor  into  tJw  Roman  constitution — nade  the  government  eminently 
practical,  and  opened  wide  the  pathway  to  every  citizen  who  aspired 
to  <f]v>Tv  or  renown,  either  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the 
adniiiiislration  of  civil  affairs.  Intellect  and  amliition,  valor  nnd 
enterpriiie,  found  an  arena  worthy  of  the  greatest  deeds,  and  liilcd 
wldi  the  mightieet  oonffieta  of  mmd  and  of  natioiia.  No  age  and  no 
eoontrjr  hia  pwaented  such  a  anooeaaioii  of  brilliant  men,  or  sMh  aa 
VBceasing  stream  of  stiifiog  OTeiiti,  aaaia  ohnmioled  in  thahistoiyof 
the  Homan  Republic 

The  duty  of  taking  the  census,  which  before  ha  l  ]  h  j»ei  lonfjed 
by  the  kingti,  now  devolved  upuu  the  cousultt.  1  or  a  period  of  00 
vean,  no  other  thin  the  ooneula  had  the  power  to  take  the  eenans* 
Bnt  in  the  foreign  ware  ui  whieh  Rome  was  engaged — in  the  com« 
motions  whic^  sometimes  threatened  the  existence  the  republic—' 
in  the  perpetual  hroik  between  the  scnntf*  nr\(\  the  people,  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  consuls  aiul  iho  tnbunes,  and  in  the 
dtsturbauces  among  the  allies  and  the  provinces — the  census,  which 
flfloording  to  ita  humtntion,  waato  be  made  at  intervale  of  ovaiy  fivn 
yaani  wia  oftentunea  neglected.  Hiia  feodered  the  taxea  uaaqiialt 
and  frequently  oppressive;  for,  ofneeessity,  the  Ibrtoneaof  aoma 
would  diminish,  whilst  those  of  the  more  thrifty  would  increase,  and 
both  would  be  Uixed  upon  the  tt^rnis  at  which  their  fortunes  hod  last 
been  rated,  and  without  regard  to  present  vaiuauon.  A  change,  too, 
was  perpetually  ensuing  in  the  rated  population  Itaelf,  by  dealh, 
anlistiMnt,  removal  or  eiamption  from  burdena  m  a  reward  for  pub- 
He  iarviccs ;  whilst  etraogers  who  had  become  reaidents,  slaves  who  had 
recovered  freedom,  or  youths  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  would  pay 
notliing  into  the  treasury  until  rated.  After  a  neglect  for  seventeen 
years  to  hold  a  census,  A.  U.  312,  a  new  otlice,  clothed  with  the  amplest 
powwa  in  relation  to  the  revenues,  was  established.  The  two 
magiteataa  which  were  thne  oroated  ware  termed  e$imn.  All  the 
ordera  of  tlia  atate>  withm  the  limit  of  their  peculiar  dutlea,  were  aab- 
ject  to  them  :  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  censors.bip 
w;i<^  hiAd.  ihai  some  of  the  ancient  writers  have  pronounced  it  the 
summit  of  ail  human  preferment* 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  villa publka^  on  the  Cam* 
pna  MartUta,  or  field  of  Mara.  Seated  in  their  enmla  ehaira,  and  amv 
rounded  by  a  nanieroiia  train  of  clerks  and  subordinate  oflfoen,  tha 
citizens  were  summoned  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  proceeded 
severally  to  enrol  their  names,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  for- 
tunes;  except  that  ready  money,  debts,  property  in  the  ager  jnt '.>!"■  x^^ 
or  in  the  provinces,  were  not  taken  into  account.  Having  accompli  >iad 
thia,  the  eeneora  prooeeded  nest  to  dedare  tha  tan  upon  anoh  property 
and  persons  as  they  thought  proper,  and  tha  amount  and  the  manner 
of  the  levy.  The  exercise  of  this  importwtit  trast  was  committed  to 
th«  wisdom,  caprice  or  vigilance  of  the  two  censor*?  then  in  r»(Tifo  ;  who, 
n^ii  lu  iiiL'  hound  by  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  introduced  such 
chauges  and  innovations  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury  required,  or  their 
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own  judgiiieiits  might  dic  tate.  IIoikc  ttu  re  was  neither  stability  nor 
unifurmtty  in  the  adiniuistratioii  of  the  revenue,  and  hence  many 
««tetoft  «i!d  aumy  sorto  ef  property  were  wtirely  exempt  from  tast- 
tion }  whUct  otMts  w«n  Arbitrmril j  amnicid  at  muy  timet  thdr 
estimated  value.  It  if  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  in  the  amomt  at 
thc<;c  taxes,  and  in  the  mocic  of  their  collection,  a  singular  indifrcrencc, 
or  coiifidence,  or  ucquieseence,  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  people.  At  no  time  did  they,  who  generally  exhibited  such 
fieiee  jealousy  of  their  rights,  seem  to  r^ard  taxation  as  dependent 
vqpon  their  will,  or  tlie  baaiiieae  eoneeniiiig  it  as  reqidriBs  their 
ftttentioii,  or  at  essential  to  their  fraedom.  The  aeiiate,  it  la  tr«e» 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  the  management  of 
affairs  connected  with  the  finances,  and  occnsionally  cxerci^^ff!  the 
prerogative  of  nioderatiiig  ihe  terms  imposed  by  tiie  censors,  Vihcn 
they  were  exce^ttive  j  yet,  with  perhap^i  a  few  exceptions,  they,  like 
the  Coinitia^  were  ooBtent  to  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  oeBSOffv» 
without  murmuring  or  interference.  Originally  all  the  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  the  cItQr,  but  when  the  rights  of  isopolity,  municipia  and 
colon ifu  were  merged,  throughout  Italy,  into  the  more  comprehensiiv 
privilege'^  of  general  citizenship,  the  lists  were  made  at  the  points  of 
residence,  and  forwarded  to  the  (^sors  at  Uome. 

The  flouroet  fiom  whence  the  Ofdinary  reTeaiMs  of  lUme  wwi 
nnielly  derived,  may  be  separated  into  three  diviaione!  the  proper^ 
tax,  thevectigal  and  the  tribute. 

The  Jint  wa*»  a  contribution  exacted  from  each  citizen,  according 
to  his  landed  pro|  (  fty,  and  the  rest  of  his  res  manapij  with  the  single 
exemption  of  landj>  in  Italy.  This  tax  was  paid  in  money  to 
Ihe  qusBstorii  officere  to  whom  belonged  &e  eoUectioii  aod  manage- 
ment  of  the  publio  Ibnda  in  the  oity  and  in  all  the  provinoee.  When 
collected,  it  was  depoeited  in  the  ararium  or  treaaiiry,  atoated  in  the 
Tein{»le  of  Saturn,  or  paid  directly  to  the  army,  when  so  required. 
!Froni  the  scniUy  rnemorials  extant  upon  this  interesting  subject,  it 
is  not  certainly  iKnuwn  what  were  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  property  tax.  It  is,  however,  oertain^Hmd  flrom  that 
a  fair  inferenoe  may  he  drawn— that  not  fiur  ttom  this  period,  indi<* 
vidua!  and  national  wealth  were  augmented  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Nt-arly  a  century  before,  Appiiis  Claudiu?,  upon  his 
movnl  tn  Home,  had  in  his  family,  as  clients  and  slaves,  full  5,000 
persons,  wiio  liad  iaads  assigned  them  across  tlie  Arno.  The  Fabian 
family,  on  an  occasion  of  pressing  moment,  volunteered  to  take  the 
war  against  the  Veii  into  their  own  hands,  and  aeiuaUy  carried  on  the 
same  f 'r  nearly  two  years  with  various  success.  At  a  later  date,  C. 
C.  Claudius  Isodorus  left  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  257,000  of  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  always  a  favorite 
pursuit,  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  profits  and  its  pleasures  by 
fanuers  of  lesser  as  well  as  larger  estate.  The  former  cultivated 
lands  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  latter  with  slaves,  upon  princi- 
ples which  tended  to  develop  and  to  retain  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  with  ini]>lcments  of  the  most  approved  construction. 
Their  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and  the  various  kinds  of 
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pulse  f  of  hay,  of  ^laJ^  and  v(  tho  willow  far  baskeU  and  brcM>na8  ; 
of  the  vine,  and  of  wool*  yielded  e  liberal  return  Ibr  the  lebor  be^ 
■towed,  Siioh  in  fiiet  wee  the  dilignt  cultivation  of  the  gn  luil ,  that 
the  iroportaUon  of  com  waa  then  unknown.    The  vectiffaL,  which 

strictly  means  f\  toll  or  subsidy,  seems  to  Imve  "been  used  "s  a  term 
by  whidi  to  distliiLjuisli.  though  not  wiLiiout  obseuritv,  every 
species  of  tax  nut  eiubiiiced  in  the  direct  property  lux,  ur  tribute. 
The  retee,  after  heving  been  fiied  by  theoeneors,  were  ftrmed  oat  to 
the  l^best  bidder  upon  a  lease  cif  Bve  years.  The  bidduig  took 
place  in  the  forum — the  conditions  having  been  previously  reiKl  to 
the  assembled  people.  Those  wholer^spfl  or  farmed  them  were  f^allrri 
pnhlicani^Miii  were  usually  Rojiisui  kiiiL'hts,  who  associated  together 
ill  tilt)  larger  and  more  iniportant  cuutrucU,  to  make  the  required 
adTSDoes  or  eeeoiitiea  with  less  diffiooltj.  Under  these  pnUicaid 
were  associated  a  swarm  of  subaltens,  who  ccdleoted  sneh  of  the 
▼eotigal  as  belonged  to  the  provinces.  These  inferior  collectors  are 
the  publicans  so  f>f^on  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Thoy 
were  exceedingly  heartless  and  rapacious,  and  generally  amassed 
mormoua  fortunes. 

Fint  in  importanee  of  the  veotigalia  were  the  dnties  on  Impoita 
and  Exports*  A  leading  ieatare  of  the  system  hi  conneotion  with 
these,  was  the  pre-paymeot  of  duties  on  goods  imported  before  they 
were  landed,  and  on  those  exported  before  emb;\rk;ition.  The  duty, 
too,  was  levied  according  to  a  per  ccnta^e  on  \hv.  value,  and  not  by 
any  lixed  table.  Commercial  pursuits  were  never  esteemed  nor  en- 
oouraged  among  the  Bomaos  as  an  honorable  avocation.  The  patri- 
cians  were  exduded  from  tndee  of  skiUi  as  well  aa  of  barter,  by  law, 
and  the  plebeians  engaged  in  them,  if  at  all,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain.  No  better  commentary  can  be  given  of  this  apathy 
antl  ne^deet  of  commerce  than  a  glance  at  their  monetary  re^jnlrui'^ns. 
During  tour  hundred  and  eighty-four  years,  their  only  currency  con- 
sisted in  pieces  of  bra»  stamped  widi  the  image  of  some  domestio 
animal.  Then  silver  waa  corned,  and  sixty*two  years  later,  gold. 
The  mint  from  whioh  the  coinage  issned,  was  situated  in  the  Temple 
of  Juno-Moneta — whence  money;  and  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Triumviri  Monetales.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  usurers 
transacted  the  busineiw  of  exchange — of  loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  and  of  making  remittances  to  dist^int  countries.  Tiie  iu- 
ttfest  which  the  law  allowed  upon  loaned  money  or  other  debts, 
varied  at  different  periods  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  though  double, 
and  even  five  times  those  sums  was  ocoasionally  demanded  luid  paid. 
Nearly  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
carried  on  through  the  aid  and  intervention  uf  bankers,  who  ki-pt  the 
accuunt-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  exceeding  care  and  exa(^ 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  necessity  and  the  de- 
mands of  luxury  invited  and  gradually  extended  various  branehea  of 

trade  in  the  direetion  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  formed  with  some  of  the  states 
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of  the  East  and  Mrith  the  Carthflp^ininn*?,  nt  thnt  timc^  the  most  Opl^ 
lenf.  powerful  and  enterprising  of  all  tiie  commercial  nations. 

^cond — Un  Mines.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  gold  and 
stiver  mines  of  Spain.  The  Pbo^cians  and  Gsithaginians  had  suo- 
osssively  worked  tlwm  with  immsDse  profits ;  but  It  wts  nserved 
for  the  Avarice  and  indasiry  of  the  Homans,  by  ingenious  expedients 
and  incredible  kbor,  to  tear  from  the  bowele  of  the  earth  the  greatest 
rewards. 

Thousands  of  the  native.  [Kipiilatioti,  eondeiiiueil  to  captivity,  plied 
in  the  naines  with  no  resjiite,  either  by  day  or  night — under  the  con- 
stant inflpotion  of  the  lasb-^rroimded  by  water,  and  in  daih  end 
deep  pits.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  wei^  in  gold  was  the  annual 
product  of  Asturia,  Gallacia  and  Lusitania ;  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars daily  enrirhed  thi*  T?ofnnn  r-ofler'?  from  the  mines  of  Carthagcna. 
Numberless  luuliiiutlts  of  sliives  perished  in  those  frightful  depths. 

Third — On  Salt.  The  ivomans  placed  a  high  value  on  salt.  It 
waa  always  used  in  sseriiiees,  and  waa  tlie  ehief  thing  eaten  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Placing  salt  before  a  stranger,  was  reckoned  a 
symbol  of  friendship,  and  it  was  an  evil  omen  to  spill  it  at  table,  fai 
the  earliest  times  it  "vras  subject  to  a  tax  ;  bnt  •'hnrtly  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  by  an  edict  of  the  senate,  individuals  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  whilst  the  government  itself  un- 
dertook its  exoliislve  management.  Subsequently,  upon  the  eon- 
quett  of  Macedonia,  a  eountry  filmed  ibr  ita  prodoetions  in  salt,  as 
well  as  of  the  precious  metals,  a  new  tax  was  introduced,  and  a 
further  importation  of  salt  into  that  country  prohibitpd,  in  order  to. 
extend,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  working  of  the  salt-pits. 

Fourth — On  Bridges  and  Reads.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centered 
in  Rome.  These  roads,  issuing  from  the  city,  and  crossing  the  Tiber 
upon  eight  diflhrsnt  bridges,  pervaded  the  provinoea,  and  werer  ter- 
minated only  by  the  distant  frontiers  of  tlie  empire.  The  most  an^ 
cient  and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  roads  was  the  Appian  way, 
which  extended  from  Tinmp  tn  Paptm.  thrnof^  to  Heneventum.  and 
afterwards  to  Brundusium,  some  three  hundred  miles.  Passing 
through  Uic  Pontine  marshes,  its  projector,  Appius  Claudius,  de- 
signed it  for  the  donble  purpose  of  transportation  and  of  draioage. 
In  w1dti^  it  extended  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet ;  was  raised 
in  the  centre  by  three  distinct  layers  of  materials — first  with  stones 
and  mincrled  rcment ;  ihrn  with  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  lastly  with 
hard  hexagonal  stones,  so  nicely  and  exactly  fitted  together  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  one  solid  piece.  On  either  side  of  this,  and 
Other  great  roads,  ways  were  likewise  ooostraoted  for  foot-passengers, 
prote<Sed  and  marked  by  earbs.  Arohes  and  bridges  spanned  the 
broed^t  and  moet  rapid  streams,  and  mountains  and  other  inter- 
veninij  ohstnf^les  were  leveled  without  regard  to  cost,  labor  or  diffi. 
culties.  Milustones  accurately  divided  the  distance  between  one 
city  and  another,  and  at  smaller  distances  stones  were  placed  for 
tnnreleis  to  rest  oo»  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  amount 
their  horMs«  In  later  tlmee»  at  ooDTenient  pdnts,  inns  were  erected 
for  the  aooommodation  of  wayforen^  and  poat^houaea  at  every  fiva 
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or  Hix  miles,  supplied  with  horses,  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  in- 
telligence. Currioges  and  other  vehicles  loaded  with  merohandise, 
•ad  periifl^  irivfllera»  paanng  aloiiff  ibese  tugbwsyi,  veMOompdlad 
to  pay  a  toll.   Men  of  the  higlm*  ^^0^^7  ettlrittM  wilii 

tile  charge  of  the  public  way  .''. 

Fifth. — On  Aqueducts.  AmonjiKt  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
aulitjuily.  may  be  justly  reekuiied  tlie  jujueducts  of  Rome.  These 
were  carried  to  a  point  ut  perfection  and  magnificence  unequaled  by 
any  simflmr  arcbllaotiife  in  modem  timet.  Gommeaeiag  tUrty, 
forty,  and  even  aijity  miles  in  the  interior,  the  warn  nvm  oanduetod 
it)  imo.  continued  covered  channel  of  stone.  Arches  of  more  than  a 
hundrc  l  f  'ft  in  height  carried  itab»Tijr  At  TniU'*^,  over  the  widest  val- 
leys aii  l  Un  ]  t;st  rivers,  wliilstby  huge  UiUieU  it  penetrated  through 
mouuiainh  and  tioiid  rocks.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  there  were 
nine  of  tkeee  aqnednots,  and  aftenwda  under  the  emperon  no  leea 
than  twenty.  Tbe  water  obtained  through  the  Mafdtn  aqnedoct 
was  most  highly  esteemed,  and  came  a  distance  of  thirty>eight  miles 
from  the  little  river  Piionins.  The  Aqua  Julia,  and  the  Aqua  Tt^piila 
were  brou<(htto  lioiiic  by  tho  same  aquediict  as  the  Aqua  Marcia,  but 
on  higher  levels.  The  whoic  ai^ut^ui^  supported  on  'i  ,000  archeii^ 
was  divided  into  throe  atoriee  or  ehNme1%  eadi  of  «hieb  eondMed 
a  supply  of  water.  Having  reached  tbe  city  at  oonvenient  poiata, 
tbe  contents  of  the  aqueducts  were  discharged  into  tpadous  reseiv 
vdirs,  and  were  thence  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  in  every  direction 
to  llie  remotest  parts  uf  the  suburb-^.  A  considerable  portion  of 
,  this  iuunenKe  quantity  of  pure  water  was  used  in  the  publio  baths; 
of  wiiich  at  one  time  ihere  were  600,  biiiH  in  various  sty  1^  of  ■iiiM 
tectum,  from  tbe  simple  and  plain,  to  a  sedle  of  grandeur  tndj 
amazing.  Another  portion  of  it  found  ita  way  into  those  vast  sub- 
terranean passages  sailed  cloacp  or  «?ewers,  and  thus  served  to  carry 
off  the  (ilth  of  the  city.  *^till  another  portion  of  it  was*  used  in  fami- 
lies,  in  private  baths,  lountuiub  and  gardens.  When  devoted  to  pur> 
poses  such  as  tbeBe^  tlie  recipients  of  m  benefit  paid  an  annual  stipend 
into  the  treasury.  It  ia  related  in  history,  tliat  at  one  time  two 
aqued  ucts  were  seriously  injured  by  the  frauds  of  individuals  in  ab- 
sta-«('lii)g  the  water. 

•  tSixlh. —  The  Decuma  an'I  Scrlptura. — ^These  taxes — the  one  a 
tith«  and  iho  other  a  paature  tax — were  derived  from  the  af^er  publi- 
cus,  or  public  domain.  Whenever  the  Komans  suoceeded  in  the  con 
quest  of  a  oountry  they  appropriated  a  portion,  generally  a  third,  of 
the  land  to  their  own  use.  A  peace  or  impunity  was  o^lentimee  pai^ 
chased  by  large  grants  of  land  to  the  luunan  Republic  from  tbe 
vicinal  state;;.  Tlie  punishment  of  death,  to  which  the  Romans 
never  resorted  except  in  extreme  cases,  >vas  not  unfrequently  com- 
muted by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  property.  By  these  and 
Similar  modes,  the  sger  publieus  embnned  varioua  and  extenaiva 
tracts  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most,  fertile,  and  tbe  moat  eligible  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  empire.  They  were  sometimes  sold,  but  were 
usually  bestowed  in  grants  to  particular  persons ;  leased  to  farmers 
at  a  certain  reiit,  or  returned  to  the  original  owners  upon  an  unoeib 
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tain  tenure,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  decumce.  These  tithes 
were  generally  a  t^iulh  ol  tiiu  cum,  when  ihui  was  the  product  of  the 
Am,  Of  double  tittt  turn  on  TiBeyarda.  Tha  aerqilKftt— ^  caUad^ 
teoause  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  aatUa  on  tha  paiblki  {Mwlnrei^ 
subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them — was  an  exaction 
of  two-tenths  of  the  yoims!.  the  cheese,  and  the  wool  of  cattle  ted 
Tipon  those  pastures.  The  dispusitiori  of  the  puMir  lands  Ibriiu  d  a 
iruiitui  iheme  of  conteniiuu  ut  iiome.  The  agrariau  laws  so  much 
apokan  of  and  so  lUtk  uodcntood^  had  laArana  to  a  diviiioii  of 
laese  lands,  and  wono  no  i^laoka  upon  private  propaitj.  Tha 
troubles,  the  complaints,  and  the  resistances,  which  distangnisli  %rerf 
attempt  made  to  parcel  out,  or  to  be-^tow  these  lands,  were  occasioned 
by  persons  who  had  settled  on  them  without  having  aoqoired  any 
title.  ,  • 

jSBmMM^Thefe  were  lycawisa  at  diflbrent  periods,  sad  ftratima 
<iid7,  taxes  laid  opoQ  baobilort ;  upon  tha  cmbea  aad  omaaMota  of 
woam;  upon  chariots  of  Bora  tbauaoartaao  prioa;  upon  freed 
slaves ;  upon  fisheries  ;  upon  the  estates  of  orphans ;  upon  high-priced 
jouiig  slaves,  whi(  h  i'or  thiii  purpose  were  estiiBated  at  tea  tunsa 
their  value,  and  subsequently  upon  tiles. 

TanDTBs. — Whenever  the  Romans  desired  to  retain  a  conquered 
ooaatiy  as  ths  property  of  tha  state,  they  oanvacted  k  into  a  pi^ 
V1B0&  Ifc.vsseived  its  laws  fron  Boana;  officers  tor  its  goffans- 
ment  were  appointed  by  the  Koman  people,  and  the  censors  regu- 
lated its  taxes.  The  property  tax  and  the  veetignlia  were  ai  oiioo 
introduced,  and  an  additional  and  often  arbitrary  tribute  exacted. 
This  tribute  was  graeraily  required  iu  the  form  of  what  was  called 
OMMfM  €tipUi$  ;  it  waa  unkbrai  in  snob  provmas,  wm  paid  in  money, 
and  waa  more  or  less  gviavona  as  tfaa  wwtaating  wanta  of  tha  tni^ 
aory  might  demand. 

The  system  of  peculation,  too  frequently  adopted  by  the  Homan 
officials  in  charge  ot'  the  provinces,  was  proverbial;  and  to  this  fact, 
rather  thau  the  enormity  of  the  stipulated  luxes,  may  be  traced  tha 
oppresHon  whioh  eat  ovt  tin  sahstanoa  and  aniibed  tlia  industry  of 
aoaae  of  tiM  iairest  ragions  under  the  sway  of  Boom. 

Sonic  idea  of  the  valua  of  the  provtne^  in  swelling  the  treasury 
may  be  formed,  Hv  a  recurrence  to  the  revenues  derived  from  a  few 
of  them  about  the  (  I  ^se  of  the  republic.  Ij'rom  Kgypt  the  annual 
product  to  the  treasury  was  abuut  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;  from 
Gaul  about  tan,  and  from  Asia,  after  tha  oonquaita  of  Pompey, 
liranlQr<iwo  mfllkma. 

In  addition  to  tiheM  lagalar  revenues,  there  were,  occasionally^ 
iire^uhir  or  pxtraordinary  sources  of  income  to  th  -  Roman  state. 

Voluntary  conlributious,  in  r;i^es  of  ur'jrtit  public  ne<^seity  in  the 
an-ly  days  of  the  republic,  irei|uently  displayed  the  generoaity  and 
tbe  patriotisia  of  ail  ofders  of  the  people.  A  remarkaiila  inatanaa 
of  this  ossnrred  after  the  dissatrona  faattla  of  Ommn,  Tha  trsaatty 
vaa  empty ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  censors  were  unable  to  repair 
the  "ficred  edifices;  to  furnish  horses  to  the  curule  magistrates,  or  to 
pecAirA  any  duty  iarelving  the  aipenditnge  .of  aoney.  iauue 
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difttely  a  large  number  of  the  public  contractor*  gave  notiee  that 
they  would  make  no  demand  of  payment  uatil  tha  var  waa  ended; 
oIlMr  oreditom  with  equal  spiiit  aedared  they  did  not  deelie  payiMBi 

in  the  present  eaigeiiojr;  the  property  of  rainoiB  Mid  widows  waa 

hypothecated  to  the  state,  upon  the  public  fnith  beings  pledged  in 
redi'inptton ;  and  no  horsemnii  and  no  soldier  \s  uM  reoeivc  bis  pay. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  it  became  necessary  tu  man  a  lieet, 
and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  rowers,  a  call  waa 
made  by  the  eonmla  for  private  eontributioaa.  All  this  eenaton 
hastened  to  bring  in  their  gold,  silTer  and  brass,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coin,  plate  or  jewels,  to  the  treasury,  with  such  ardor  and  emula- 
tion, that  while  each  pre^^sed  to  have  his  name  among  the  first  on  the 
registers,  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  receive,  and  thecictks  to 
enter  the  contributions.  The  same  zeui  and  unanimity  were  sooa 
i^parent  in  the  aetien  of  the  eqneetriaii  ot^pr  and  the  eommoM. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  aerved,  oooasionally,  to  repleniih 
most  amply  the  lionutn  treasury.  These  were  sold  by  the  pr  etor, 
80  far  u**  could  bo  done  consistently  with  the  previous  rewards 
promised  to  tlic  soMi.  r y.  ^^nd  of  the  vows  made  to  liie  fjods.  Scipio 
having  succeeded  in  taking  (Jarthagcna,  weighed  and  reckoned  to  the 
qweetor  two  bvodred  mi  eeventy-six  golden  bowla,  every  one  of 
nearly  a  pound  weight;  eighteen  thooeand  three  huadred  poonda 
welgiit  of  silver,  wrought  aid  ooMMd,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
vessels  and  utensils  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  besides  brass,  iron, 
slaves,  com,  ships  and  military  stores  in  quantities  equally  surprising. 
At  the  Gondusiou  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Qurtbagioians  were  com- 
pelled, aa  the  only  conditionaof  peaoeL  to aarfender  among  odier  things 
their  fliwt  of  600  veesela,  all  their  elephaatB,  and  to  pay,  in  fifVy  annaal 
instalments,  10,000  Eubic  talent^  or  nearly  9,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  glory,  hi>\v*»ver,  of  having  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
treasury  by  l^attlcs  and  conquests,  belongs  to  Paulus  iEmilius.  His 
triumph,  upon  bis  return  from  conquered  Macedon,  was  graced, 
aoooroing  to  the  loweet  estimates,  by  2,200,000  dollara  in  ailver; 
9^439,860  dolhuv  in  gold ;  a  bowl  of  aolid  gold  weighing  GOO  pounds, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  plate;  besides  silver  bowls,  horns,  gobleU  and 
cups.  Such  were  the  large  sums  which  now  flowed  into  the  exehcqtior 
from  the  various  proviTire«!.  tliat  the  property  tnx,  B.  C.  108,  was 
abolished;  fifty-one  years  later,  the[ager  publious  was  relieved  frora 
the  usual  burdens,  and  forty-scveD  years  after  that  a  law  was  passed 
dt  fflftohmfii  liiUuB  imfrfimiwei 

^■w  ^^^^^wm^ww^m^w  •vww^»  www  vwM^vwnr  e^v* 

Afterwards,  when  Juliaa  Oessar  forced  the  Temple  of  Satnm 

and  seized  upon  the  treasury,  according  to  Pliny,  the  treasure  was 
immense,  both  in  coin  and  in  wedges  of  gold,  reserved  frojn  the 
spoils  of  contiuored  nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  war. 
The  sums  thus  abstracted  approached  six  millions  of  dollars,  which 
Oaaar  rephMed  at  the  end  of  tne  otvil  war  with  tweoty*lbar  miUkma. 
lothe  time  of  the  infamoiia  trinmvinrte  of  Oetavlna,  Anthoay  and 
Lepidus,  B.  C.  43,  the  property  tax  was  rratored. 

Thirtv-one  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Rome  ceft«'ed  to  bo  a 
republic,  aad  became,  lor  a  period  oi  500  years,  aubjeet  to  the  sway 
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of  suoccssivo  emperors.  The  eity  tlu  u  (  overed  n  rirouit  of  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  population  exceeded  a  miiiion  of  souls.  The 
empire  atiwtched  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
BasDhe  to  the  oitMMto  af  the  Nllew  Beyond  luly,  Carthage  and 
Eigypti  Greece  and  Maoeden.  Gaul  and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinift^ 
Britain  and  a  largp  portion  of  Asia,  paid  their  tributes  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  imperial  Hty.  One  hundred  million?!  of  people  did 
homage  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  Octavius  crushed,  under  tho 
advance  of  his  victorious  legions,  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty.  That 
wil^  and  Bagaoious  piinoe,  not  aatiified  witk  tke  Bailliooa  of  tribme 
wJuoh  aanually  flowed  from  the  provineoi,  piooseded ,  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  bring  back  upon  Korae  and  It^ily  their  ancient 
burdens.  His  systprn  of  taxation  was  simple,  yet  searching:—- 
1. — A  general  assessmeni  on  the  properhj,  both  real  and  personal^ 
of  the  Homan  citizen.  This  tax,  even  though  exceediogly  moderate, 
waa  one  of  importanoe,  WUhin  the  limlta  of  the  city  alone,  there 
were  forty-eight  thouand  houaea.  Some  of  thaae^  one  in  twenty, 
vere  cither  stately  mansions  or  costly  palaces.  In  many  of  them 
might  be  foun  d  all  that  comfort  or  convenience  could  desire,  nrt 
obtain,  or  the  mu^t  fastidious  luxury  suL^i^pst ;  markets,  hippodromes, 
fountfuns,  baths,  gardens,  and  groves  oi  iurei»t  trees,  with  walks,  ter* 
raeea,  ooloonadea,  and  atatnary.  Suburbia  ^llaa^  beyond  tbe  wailai 
of  the  most  splendid  arehiteoCnie,  met  the  eye  in  everv  dtreolton. 
Further  in  the  interior  were  extensive  farms,  cultivated  by  immense 
numbers  of  slaves;  vast  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  grazed  upon  rich 
pastures,  parks  of  Jeer  and  other  wild  animals  relieved  the  monoto- 
ny of  the  scene  ;  artiiidal  iakeii  abounded  iu  noble  fl^  and  now  and 
tneo  a  magnifioent  pilaoe  overlooked  tbe  wboleu  The  uaefiil, 
too,  wae  eombined  with  the  omamental.  Ihefar  ofobarda  of  applee, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  figs;  thehr  fenoea  made  of  mib^  or  hedges 
or  ditches;  their  barns,  threshing  machine*^,  nnd  cfranaries;  their 
houses  for  hens,  for  bees  and  for  swine,  were  constructed  ui  a  style 
which  gave  evidence  both  of  permanence  and  convenience,  lo  the 
last  daya  of  the  repnblio,  (Seero  bad  eighteen  ▼illaa,  ianna  and  oonn* 
try  aeata ;  the  fish  pond  of  CL  Heniua  aotd  for  nearly  $160,000 ;  IL 
Scaurus  lost,  by  the  buining  of  his  villa,  upwards  of  four  milliona, 
and  the  estate  nf  Trn'^sus  \v:is  valued  at  $7,500,000.  In  later  times 
many  of  the  wealth  I.- r  sonators  iuul  cultivated  estate-^  not  only  in 
dkfiereut  portions  of  Italy,  but  even  beyond  the  Ionian  and  v£^eaa 

2>^Tk$  JSmim.  This  waa  a  tax  of  one  per  oent  upon  erery  arti* 

cle  sold  in  the  markets  or  at  auction,  embraoing  alike  the  sale  of 
lands,  houses,  and  the  most  valuable  personal  property,  and  all  those 
minute  objecta  which  ibrm  e  part  of  the  dailj  oonsumption  of  each 
Individual. 

The  markets  at  Rome,  at  which  most  commodities  for  the  table 
were  expoeed  to  aale,  were  aomewbat  ramarl^ble.  Tbaee  were  five 

In  number ;  the  forum  boavium  or  cattle  market;  auarium  or  swine 
market;  piscarium  or  fish  market;  oletorium  or  vegetable  marlcet, 
nad  the  fofum  oiipidiiiia,  where  pastry  and  ooofeetiona  were  sold. 
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These  mark.  Is  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  were  contigu- 
ous to  each  other.    The/  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  adiU^y 
wIki  i«gularljr,  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  examined  all  the  pnyrWoet' 
offered  for  ttle;  caused  tlioae  that  were  not  good  to  be  tnrowii  into 
tbe  Tiber;  prevented  the  use  of  unjust  weights  and  measures,  and ' 
fined  such  delinquonN  aw  refused  or  negleotPfi  a  compliance  with  the ' 
sumptuary  laws,    Sales  by  auction  were  eonunon  methods  by  which 
property  changed  owners.    There  were  certain  courts  in  the  Forum 
^Ane  anetUma  wara  liald ;  a  poUlo  erferoalfed  oqI  fha  price,  and  a 
niaaiatrate,  wbo  wis  in  attaodiBoa,  adjudged  each  artleto  ^  iimMlfii^ 
etfe  bidder.   The  person  who  bade  held  up  his  finger.    A  taomy  t>ro-' 
ker  marked  down  the  article  sold  in  his  honk;  nnd  the  purchaser' 
either  paid  the  pric«-  in  money,  or  gave  securit/  for  it  at  tlie  preri*' 
ously-expressed  option  of  the  seller. 

3.  — The  Ctutoma.  These  were  levied,  from  an  eighth  to  a  fbrtielli 
part,  on  everv  kind  of  maroliaiidiae,  which,  from  the  remoleat  poitiona 
of  world)  aoughft  and  found  »  ready  market  in  Rome  or  Italj. 
Cinnamon,  mynh,  popper,  ginger,  ebony,  jewels,  a  great  variety  of 
previous  -  "t  m^,  leather,  slaves  and  eunnch^,  were  all 
subject  to  ft  suosidy.  Ihere  was  a  discrimination  in  fnvor  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  empire  over  the  commerce  of  the  Kaat,  and  ui  neces 
aariea  in  praforenea  to  Insniriea.  •  ■  * 

4.  — ^Ail  legaeiaa  and  inheritaooea  paid  a  tax  of  five  par  eaiMi.  opon 
Uieir  Talue  when  over  a  certain  sum,  unlasa  the  heir  was  nearest  of 
kin  on  the  father's  side.    None  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  make  a  * 
will;  hence  every  foreigner,  every  provincial  and  every  freedman,  who 
was  invested  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  citizen,  increased 
the  chaaoaa  of  a  hiorallTa  inooma  to  tSa  atMa.  How  ihr  tbia  mnf 
have  had  an  inflnanoa  in  ralaifng  the  ancient  rigidity  in  oonforring 
the  honor  of  citizenship,  of  course  cannot  be  known  ;  but  it  ia  OCft^  ' 
that  from  time  t<^  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  subsequently 
of  the  whole  Koman  world,  except  slaves,  Avere  placed  npon  n  perfect  ' 
equality  in  ail  their  civil  and  municipal  rights.    The  power  to  dia- 
pose  of  property  by  gift,  or  sale,  or  will,  was  absolute  and  unfettered ; ' 
a  atranffar  waa  oftantimaa  tha  radpiant  of  bountiea,  in  praferonoe  t(r 
those  «%o  were  unitad  to  theteatator  by  tha  tlaa  of  Idndrad  or  of  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  custom  of  Rome,  for  clients  and  depen- 
dants to  bequeath  t*>  their  p?itrons  nnd  friends  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  estates,  as  tin-  liiL^liest  teshmony  of  respect  and  gratitude  ; 
and  the  more  that  u  uiaa  thus  received  the  more  it  redounded  to  his 
credit  Thna  it  waa  •  boaat  with  Oiearo  that  he  gainad  n  million  of 
dollars  by  tha  Toliintary  gifta  of  hia  dying  friands;  Attiooa,  ao  ftmad- 
for  hia  alagant  ease  and  amiable  temper,  succeedad  to  many  azteft' 
sive  estates,  and  Augustus  himself  inherited,  through  the  testaments 
of  his  clients  and  others,  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  miUioos  of 
dollars. 

From  the  system  of  revenue  thus  established  by  Aumistus,  there 
ware  oooaaioBal  variationa  of  only  slight  importnnoa  nndar  tha  auc> 
oaading  amparors,  until  Oonatantine  tha  Great,  A.  D.  815,  became 
aola  master  of  tha  Roman  worid,  and  removed  tha  aaat  of  empire  to 


Constantinople.  A  reconstniption  of  the  Ta.«.t  <^difice  which  coinposed 
the  stttte,  now  Umk  place  ujion  a  plan  entirely  new.  Idolatry  wa« 
tuppr^wd,  and  Christiatiity  was  encouraged  by  the  erection  of  insti- 
tatioDS  of  wonhip,  and  by  ntaiiding  patronage  to  tlie  iblloirart  of 
the  trtto  <M.  The  mw  oomt  of  CSonttantino,  lAUk  thmdi«waromid 
it  moflb  of  the  merit  and  leatnitig  of  the  age,  unlbrtunately  becamo 
the  scene  of  follies,  of  revelrips,  an<l  of  splendors  unrivaled  even  in  le- 
gendary lore.  iNew  nrts  and  device*!  for  the  exaction  of  taxes  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  these  splendid  pleasures  might  be  gratihcd. 
Without  abolishing  the  customs  on  meraiandiae,  or  tho  other  aubt^ 
diaa  aatiblMMd  alretdy,  OonaMiitiiio  introdvoad,  and  hfa  eoeoeaaova 
Ibllowed,  a  almpla  and  direct  nodo  of  tnxatioD,  which  reached  every 
province,  every  citizen,  and  every  species  of  property  in  the  empire. 

The  indiction^  in  chronology  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  was  now  made 
a  period  of  taxation.  The  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict  or  indiction, 
which  was  published  in  every  city  and  diocese,  prescribed  the  mea- 
avre  of  the  tribute,  and  tenna  of  its  payment,  xbe  niptr4ndie9km 
was  an  additional  tax  leiHed  either  when  the  revennea  Ml  ahort  of 
the  computation,  or  to  meet  some  real  or  imaginary  exigency  of  the 
public  , service.  An  accurate  census  wa^  rn'>dc  nt  the  r(vjy\\\\r  distance 
of  fifteen  years.  "  The  lauds  were  measured  by  surveyors.  v,\\o  were 
sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
Tineyarda  or  wood^  waa  dlitbetly  reported ;  and  an  estimate  waa 
made  of  their  ooBunon  value  ftom the averaga  produce  of  five  years.* 
The  proprietor,  tmder  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  denth,  i?i  ease  of  prevnrirntir.n.  was  compelled  to  render  a 
correct  schedule  oi  liis  8lnves,  of  his  cattle,  and  of  his  property  in 
general.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribute,  thus  wrung  from  the  labor 
and  wealth  of  the  citinen,  waa  exacted  in  gold,  whllat  the  remainder, 
more  oppreaaWe  etUl,  allied  the  anona,  waa  paid  krto  the  Imperial 
mgaztnes,  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  from  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  whether  it  "  was  -wine  or  oil,  com  or  bnrlov,  wood  or  iron,'* 

As  the  rolls  of  tribute,  thus  returned,  were  tilled  with  the  names 
of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  it 
wna  easy  to  tahe  a  atep  further,  and  to  levy  n  tax  per  oapita.  11m 
value  of  a  trihntary  head  probably  varied  at  diflhrent  places  and  at 
difierent  times.  In  Gaul  the  common  standard  waa  forty*five  dollara 
per  bond,  and  the  exactions  thus  rnpaciovisly  demanded  a  whole 
Iroiii  all  the  provinces,  have  been  estinuited  at  nearly  thirty-fivo 
millions  of  dollars.  The  luHtral  contribution  was  a  distinct  and  per- 
aonal  tribute,  intended  to  reach  that  respectable  and  wealthy  data 
who  were  engaged  in  trade.  It  waa  levied  every  fimrth  year,  and 
the  approach  of  that  period  was  announced  by  the  teara  and  terrors 
of  the  people.  Every  species  of  trade  and  of  industry,  whetluT  in- 
vested in  money  or  merchandise,  or  derived  from  art  or  labor,  was 
subject  to  this  imposition.  The  merchant  and  the  usurer — the  manu- 
fificturcr  and  mechanic — the  wholesale  vender  of  the  city,  and  the  re* 
taller  of  the  remotest  village  all  engaged  in  traffic  and  gain, 
except  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estatea-i- 
were  eompelled  to  aubmit  to  a  hard  and  humiliating  saorifioe  of  n 
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portion  of  their  earnings  with  the  ofTicers  of  the  revenue.  Racks 
and  bcuurges  origtuaii^',  and  the  walla  oi'  a  prii>oti  siibsequeDll^,  at- 
tMlid  the  mventy  aod  Ibe  Mrtaioty  of  puniahment  to  thote  wko 
were  bo  unlbrtuiuito  a*  lo  be  ineolvent  debtors  to  tlie  state. 

Besides  these  pablio  reYenuee,  whiob  an  absolete  monarch  migbt 
levy  at  his  pleasure,  the  emperor*'  derived  a  cotiMiderable  inv^^rne 
from  their  private  estates.  From  contiscatious  and  forfeitures,  from 
failiilies  who  had  successively  enjoyed  the  throne,  or  from  the  de- 
mesnes of  conquered  kings,  these  eetotee  bed  been  gndoalljr  in- 
oreasing,  until  they  were  eoattered  through  all  the  provhioea.  In  the 
Artile  aoU  of  Cappadoda,the  royal  domains  were  so  extensive  as  to 
require  a  private  treasurer.  The  temple  of  Comann,  situated  there, 
and  dedicated  to  Hellona,  was  suppressed,  and  the  oonsecrated  lands, 
with  six  thousand  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers,  were  applied 
to  the  private  uses  of  the  emperor. 

Hmto  were  oflertngs  whiob,  thouj^  onoe  yolnntary,  and  atill  pei^ 
bape  bore  the  semblance  of  a  gifi,  contributed  now  to  awell  'tbe 
ooners  of  the  public.  The  first  of  these  wns  the  coronary  gold,  a 
popular  donation,  which  ori^nnated  in  an  uiieicMt  custom,  and  was 
used  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  8om©  victorious  general.  Now  it  was 
exacted  as  a  debt  of  duty,  and  instead  of  being  reserved  for  Uie  oo- 
eaalon  of  a  triumph,  it  was  granted  by  eompulsion  from  the  eeveral 
chaea  and  provinoes  at  often  as  the  emperor  chose  to  announee  any 
great  event,  real  or  imaginary,  which  graced  his  reign. 

When  to  these  enormous  burdens  and  exactions  are  added  the 
i/olii  of  afiiciion,  which  was  a  personal  tribute  u[»o(i  the  indu^tl}  of 
the  poor  \  the  curial  tribute^  which  was  an  annual  gift,  exceeding  a 
half  million  of  dolhura,  levied  by  the  praotorian  preiisot,  in  such  man- 
ner as  his  discretion  dictate,  as  a  present  to  the  emperor  ;  the  fre$ 
gift  of  the  Roman  senate,  of  about  half  that  sum,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose,  nnd  the  infamous  juid  rapacious  monopoly  of  >ii1k 
by  the  royal  treasurer,  it  is  nuL  Mirpi  ising  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Tyre  and  Uerytus,  in  the  reign  of  Ju&liuian,  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  driven  into  exile—that  the  poor  were  depreaaed  for  the  want  of 
food — ^that  many  abandoned  the  posaeaalon  of  landed  estates  from 
fnability  to  aatbfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  and  that  some  of  the 
provinrcs,  especially  the  once  beautiful  Campania — rendered  t  hi^sio 
as  til  retreat  of  Tully,  and  other  illustrious  citizens — within  sixty 
year:i  alter  the  death  of  Constaotine,  was  rendered  the  abode  of  a 
deaolation  ao  melanefaoly  and  eomplete,  aa  to  leare  little  to  the  de- 
atruction  of  those  barbarian  hordea  which  were  ere  long  to  aweep  like 
a  whirlwind  into  Italy,  and  to  eoatter  the  Roman  empire  into  frag, 
mente  for  ever. 
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ram  mam  of  wuwotm  '  wact. 


ART,  UL-THE  STATES  OP  EUROPE-SPAIN. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  EXTENT  AND  PHTSICAL  FEATTJREa  UOttMAtf 

VEGETABLE,  AND  ANIMAL  PRODrCTIONe — AORICOLTURE,  MANUFACTURES, 

A§D    CO.MMKKCE  TAXATION — REVKXUK    AND    FINANCES  ARMY  AND 

KATY  LOCAL     DIFiSiONS  COLONIES — rUFULATIDM,     AMOUNT  AND 

isoAauuctUb—vaiaum  Am  B»vciAnov-^juiGUA4»,  umATms  jum 
«8B  fin  Aam,  no,  aia 

TbU  c<mMkates  the  fifth  of  oirr  series  of  papers  vpon  Europe,  the  otben  b«ing  tha 
••ZoU-verein,"  "Ru«i«."  "Turkey,"  and  "Greece."  Tlieyare  prepired  bom  «U  tbe 
klMt  andaMtfttlkUe  wmKMof  iBfb^MlWN^  and  will  b*  Mloirad  fay  mm  «laboi«ti 
•tutttk  ivturu  and  laUw  lienafter.— Sik 

History  of  the  CouRtftr. — Spain  wt»  inhabited,  at  tbe  earliest 

?mod  in  which  it  is  known  in  history,  by  tbe  Iberians  and  the  Celts, 
hese  nations  had  come  thither  from  their  original  home  in  Asia  at  a 
jii  I  iuil  anterior  to  historical  records.  The  Iberiaiis  had  settled  in 
the  eastern  and  »»ouilicrij,  the  Celts  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tioiis  of  tba  oountrv ;  bat  tbe  kttar,  having  in  the  oouree  of  time  be- 
oome  intermingled  with  the  Ibrmer,  ret^ved  tbe  name  of  Gelli> 
berians.  The  whole  oountry  wae  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
appellation  of  Iberia^  and  sometimes  Hesperia,  (t.  e.,  the  western 
limd,)  which  latter  name,  however,  was  applied  by  them  to  Italy, 
and  in  general  to  any  country  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  Part 
of  Spain,  that  situated  around  TMrtessus,  is  probably  spoken  of  in 
the  Boriptnree  under  the  name  of  Taiehish;  and  tbe  whole  eonatrj 
WAS  called  by  tbe  Bomane  MUptmUif  a  term  tbe  origin  of  which  ie 
not  certainly  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  9pan^  "concealed,"  and  think  fhat  the  land  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  liiile  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Phtenioian  traders.  Bocbart  derivee  tbe  appellation 
fimn  the  Pboiiiebn  (or  Hebrew)  ikopk&n,  a  rabbit;'*  and  eup« 
poeee  that  thia  name  was  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  Phm- 
nicians,  because  it  was  found  by  them  to  abound  in  tlie<^c  nnimals. 
This  latter  derivation  is  the  preferable  one,  but  neither  of  the  two 
can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  time  the  Phcenicums,  coming  from  the  ooast  of  Asia  for 
the  purposee  of  commeree,  eetablished  eoloniee  in  tUe  to  them  ^  tha 
far  west,**  firet  probably  at  TarteMUt)  then  at  Gadee,  (now  Cbdisi) 
and  subsequently  at  other  places.  Part  of  {fie  country  was  subjected 
to  their  rule,  and  the  conquered  inhabitants  were  forced  to  work  the 
rich  silve  r  and  gold  mines  with  which  the  region  abounded.  Tlieir 
trade  witli  the  country  was  lucrative,  and  at  iirst  was  carried  on 
.  eeoretly ;  but  at  length  the  Greeke  and  the  Chrthiginieae  began  to  ' 
paiiidpate  in  it|  and  founded  trading-factories  on  different  parts  of 
tile  aouthem  ooast.  Cartilage,  though  itself  a  colony  of  Phoenicia, 
soon  coveted,  nrni  l  hor  rising  commf^rcial  f^rentnof?',  tho  Spanish  cr,]. 
ouies  of  the  mother  country.   She  captured  them,  and  reduced  the 
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whole  (»f  maritime  Spain  to  a  Carthaginian  province.  The  interior, 
however,  ahe  oould  not  subdue,  for  the  herdy  iohftbiunte  of  the 
mountaiiie  oould  ill  brooh  the  lervitude  whioh  the  aetives  of  the 

coast  were  compelled  to  endure.  Thus  for  several  centuries  the 
sway  of  Carthage  was  predomiimnt  and  undisputed  in  southern  Spain  ; 
but,  on  the  rise  of  lUc  Roman  power,  the  native  Lfiuf»«*  of  tho  j*eiiinauia 
allied  themselves  with  ikat  nation,  and  attempted  to  ihruw  oil  the 
Pimic  yoke.  Thejr  looeeeded  ia  doing  so ;  bat  oolv  to  pat  on  the 
cheint  which  hid  been  forged  for  them  et  Roma  At  flrtt  en  ally, 
Home,  as  was  her  wont,  became  at  last  a  mbtreas.  The  capture  of 
Numantia,  in  134  B.  C,  g?tve  to  t-he  Romans  a  supremacy  over  Spain 
which  for  oentunr^  was  disputed  by  no  other  foreign  nation ;  but  ihe 
country  was  not  luliy  subjugated,  despite  all  the  efforts,  even  uf 
Cbaer  and  Iris  lientenenfia,  ontii  aboat  25  jeers  before  Christ  At 
thii  time  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  adopted  the  language,  the  laws,  the  customs  and  the 
manners  of  its  conquerors.  Under  Augustus,  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  Spain  was  known  as  Tarraeonensis;  the  southeastern 
as  BojCica^  the  wetitera  ^Portugal)  as  Lusitaaia;  but  in  the  twi\e  of 
CSoostantine,  the  eitreme  northwestern  part  wae  called  GaUnoia 
(Gallioia,)  and  the  extreme  sontheestera  part  of  Bmtiea  was  haown 
aa  Carthaginiensis  (Maraia.)  The  various  Spanish  tribes  had  now 
become. fus  l  into  one  nation,  whieh  had  become  n  civilized  and. 
peace-loving  people.  Literature  and  the  arts  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  several  centuries  of  repose  and  prosperity  passed  away. 

At  length,  however,  eame  the  migration  of  aatiooa.  Neither 
8|ain  nor  Rome  herself  eould  withstand  the  ehook.  Early  in  the 
fiuheentury  hordes  of  uncivilized  foreigners,  rushmg  from  the  north 
and  east,  began  to  pour  into  the  peninsula.  First  came  the  Alans, 
the  Sneves,  and  the  Vandals.  Then  the  Visigotiis  stormed  in,  sub- 
dued those  who  preceded  them  in  their  migration,  and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  Romans  that  were  yet  left  behind,  and  by  the  sixth 
ecntory  had  beoome  mastem  of  the  entire  oountry.  Toledo  was 
made  the  capital  and  royal  residence  in  531 ;  and  a  Qothio  dynas^ 
was  fully  established  over  Spain.  The  original  natives  were  for  the 
most  part  either  expelled,  or  extirpated;  or  the  v  were  driven  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  among  the  people  ot"  which  are  njDw  found 
the  most  striking  relics  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celtiberians*  'Ae  eonquerora  ruleid  with  an  iron  hand ;  and  the  ex* 
pression  hijo  del  Goda^  ton  of  ike  Ooth,  (from  which,  corrupted,  oomea 
the  Spanish  hidalgo,)  became  the  title  of  a  noble,  lording  it  over  a 
herd  of  slaves. 

For  about  two  centuries  the  Visigoths  ruled  the  }>euhisulu  without 
opposition.  Contentions  among  themselves  proved  at  last  their  ruin. 
One  party  invited  the  Arabe  or  Moors  from  Africa  to  their  assistanee, 
and  the  ttMial  eOMsqneooes  followed.  Crossing  over  the  Stialts  of 
Gibraltar,  an  immense  Moorish  army  hastened  in  711  to  the  at< 
tack  of  the  Visi<;oths,  who  stood  prepared  fnr  the  foe,  under  the  lead 
of  !v>derie,  their  kmg,  near  Xcres  de  la  i  rontera,  in  Andalusia.  A 
nine  days'  batUe  ensued;  in  wiiich  the  Goths  were  entirely  defeated, 
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and  Ro'lerlo  slain.  Those  of  the  conquered  who  were  left  alivo.  were 
led  hy  i^eiugiu  and  other  ebieftains  into  the  luount&iQ  region  of  As- 
4uriu^  wfaooitt,  munolMtod  at  fiiH  by  Iha  Tkloffa  cm  aaacmal  of  tbair 
aoMMtad  j&aignifiMDoe,  ^ej  aonuaMiaed  a  oontast  with  ik»  Hoors, 
waich,  thouffh  lastiog  for  seven  eenturiea,  was  not  to  end  until  tl» 
last  of  that  Tiated  raoe  had  been  expelled  from  the  librmted  kingdom. 
Ailer  gaining  the  battle  which  gave  them  the  eontrnl  of  Spain,  the 
Arabs  overran  tbe  whole  of  the  country,  except  the  liitie  province  now 
'knovii  aa  Aaturiaa,  and  advaMad  iato  Franoa.  Molviniiie- 
^daaiam  Umataoad  to  aitbpala  Cbriilianily  in  £oiopa,  aa  il  liaA 
4one  in  Asia ;  but  the  strong  arm  of  Ctarioe  llbatal  himed  back  the 
host  of  Sarnconie  invaders,  and  their  conquest  Mas  confined  to  Spain. 

The  kiiiizdom  which  the  Aloors  now  fonndpd  became  distinguished 
iur  the  civiiization  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants  ^  and  the  courts  of 
Cordova  and  Granada  were  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  Encroach- 
laanta^  hovevar,  aoon  bagan  to  be  asada  upon  Ha  powar  by  tin 
diriatians  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  they  commenced  to 
recover  by  degrees  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  A])out  the 
middle  of  the  same  centnrv  in  Avhich  the  Saracenic  conquest  took 
place,  Alphonso  I.  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  from  this 
period,  province  after  province  was  wrested  from  the  Moor.  Several 
Cbrialian  ilalaa  wata  ■ueaearivaly  Ibnaed;  of  vbioh  tba  two  moat 
powerful  were  Castile  and  Arragon.  Spain  waa  at  laat  again  unitad 
into  one  Christian  kingdom,  by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kinjrdoms — Ferdinand  of  Arra^ron  marrying  Isnbflla  of  Castile, 
(1474,)  and  by  the  fuuil  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Moorsi 
(1492.)  That  part  of  Navarre  which  lies  soutli  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
mg^  mmtd  by  IWdinaiid,  and  anaesed  to  hia  domiaioas,  Naples 
baviog  been  ooiH|aarad  by  Ma  amy,  and  America  having  bean  dia- 
covered  by  a  navigator  sailing  under  bis  paUtmage,  that  monaroh, 
already  one  of  the  wiatat,  became  now  one  of  t&  most  pewerM 
princes  in  Europe, 

I'erdiuand  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  daughter  Joanna,  then  by  his 
grandeon  Charlea  I.,  (1616,)  with  whom,  batter  Itnown  as  Charies  Y. 
of  Germany,  began  the  reign  of  the  hornt  of  Baptbwtg  in  Spain. 
By  ri^'ht  of  his  father  Philip,  Charles  possessed  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  the  Low  Cftuntries;  and  to  these  were  added  the  inheri- 
tance of  Spain  and  the  Indiefi.  now  va.slly  increnssed  by  the  coii(|uest 
of  idcxico  and  Peru,  Under  him  and  his  succc-ssor  Philip  II.,  (1550,) 
the  faoabatid  of  Qaaen  Mary,  of  England,  and  the  liing  by  whom 
Portugal  waa  aonqoered,  (15S0,)  Spain  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  power  and  glory.  Iler  armies  were  at  this  time  con- 
fessedly the  best  organized  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  her  dominions  in(  lud<  d  several  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  civi- 
lized world.  Philip  11.  died  in  1581),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
PhUip  Hi.,  (1598—1021  ;)  then  followed  Phillip  IV.,  (1021—1665;) 
and  then  Charlea  U.,  (1665—1700,)  with  whom  the  male  tine  of  the 
house  of  Hapabnrg  became  extinct.   ^  ^i" 

The  power  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  materially  declined.  Indeed, 
that  4ecliBe  had  commenced  perceptibly  during  the  reign  of  l^bilip 
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II.,  whose  tyranny  raised  a  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  which  led  ultl- 
tnately  to  their  leparaliott  from  the  Speoiih  erown,  end  to  thetrin- 
dependenoe  ae  the  Seven  UBited  PkoViooea.  The  oontCMit  and  ex- 

pensive  wars  in  which  the  diftniit  momurdw  engaged,  the  rigid 

restrictions  which  they  imposed  upon  commerce,  making  it  profitable 
only  to  those  nations  who  supplied  its  materials,  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom ;  while,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
another,  "  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  the  atteeke  made  on  the  aneient  rights  and  lihei^ee  of 
the  nation,  paralyzed  its  energies ;  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
the  commons  of  Castile,  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  bmtal  and  fero- 
cious bigotry  of  PlvVy  11..  extinguished  every  spark  of  civil  and  reli- 


tions  seal,  and  religious  quackery.  "  The  armies  of  the  kingdom, 
once  so  formidable,  were  TaoaulBhed  hy  the  French  nnder  Cond^ 
andlVuenne;  and  Spain  soon  loet  her  rank  in  Europe,  while  the 
nations  which  surrounded  her  were  oonstantly  advancing  m  power, 

wealth,  and  civilization. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  war  of  the  succession  broke  out,  last* 
ing  ftom  1701  to  1714.  It  resulted  in  llie  dtememberment  of 
kingdom.  The  chief  elaimants  of  the  throne  and  the  chief  oombal. 
ants  in  this  war,  were  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  French  prince,  great-grand- 
son of  Philip  IV..  and  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  (afterwards 


Empire,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Holland  and  England,  took  part  in  the 
contest,  which  resulted,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  and  Rastadt^ 
(1714,)  as  follows :  Hie  prince  of  Anjou,  of  the  houte  of  Aurbm^ 
was  acknowledged,  under  Uie  title  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain  and 
both  Indies ;  to  Qiarles,  or  the  house  of  Austria,  wore  awarded  the 
possessions  which  Spain  had  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  except 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
under  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia;  to  England  were  assigned  Gibral- 
tar (wUch  that  power  etill  poeeesaee)  and  the  fshuid  of  Minoraa» 
(receded  in  17ft6,)  but  Holland  recelTed  no  part  of  the  divided  teiw 
ritories. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that  which  it  succeeded, 
and  introduced  some  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
but  Spain  has  continued,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  be  little  mora  than  a  dependency  of  its  powerAil  and  Inflnential 
n^bor,  Ftanoe.  Hie  fiiat  oUeet  of  Philip  when  Ue  claim  to 
the  throne  had  been  itallj  eatablished,  was  to  fix  the  order  of  succes. 
sion  to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  mainly  he  convoked,  in  1713, 
the  Cortes,  a  body  which  from  an  early  period  had  been  the  true  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  adopted  the  Salie  law,  or  that  by  which  the  sucoeseioa 
in  Frenoe  wae  regulated,  aooording  to  which  no  Ibmale  oonld  ever 
ascend  the  throne.  This,  therefore,  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  SpMiish,  as  it  had  been  for  years  of  the  French  kingdom.  To 
PhUipV.  anooeeded  Ferdinand  VL,  (1746^1759;)  ^  Ferdinand, 


emperor  of  Germany,) 


randson  of  Philip  HI.    The  German 


♦ 


Charles  III.,  ( 1759— 1788 ;)  to  Charles  III,  Charles  r\' .  ( 1 788—1 808. ) 
Enticed  hy  Napoleon,  whose  power  wm  now  predominant  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  rsnoonoed,  in 

1808,  their  right  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  favor  of  the  emperor  of  tlia 

French;  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne.  This  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  ondnrc.  War  wag  de- 
clared against  France  by  the  exasperated  people  ;  and  the  new  mon- 
arch met  with  the  warmest  opposition,  out  what  could  iheir  un- 
aided eflbrte  hnve  availed  against  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleoni 
The  assistance  of  England  was  sought  and  obtained,  and  then  ensued 
that  sanguinary  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  peninsular  war, 
it  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  the  French,  and  the  retain, 
in  1814.  nf  Ferdinand  VII,  (Charles  having  resigned)  as  king. 

Meuaiiiue,  during  the  waging  of  the  contest,  the  Cortes  had  been 
involted  (1810^  to  devise  delays  for  the  safety  and  government  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  nsd  framed  a  new  constitution  (1813.)  This  oonstitv 
tion,  however,  was  defective  both  in  its  provisions  and  in  ite  practi- 
cal working?  ;  it  was  not  suited  to  th^  wants  of  the  people,  nor  did  it 
give  them  satisfaction.  The  nation  was  divided  into  factions;  yet 
the  supporters  of  the  constitution  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  king 
would  restore  tranqnillity  and  eontentmenL  The  Icing  did  return  ; 
but  he  dissolved  the  Cortes  and  abolished  the  eonstilution.  Those 
who,  iiavingbeionged'to  the  Cortes,  or  being  adherents  of  the  constU 
tution,  opposed  themselves  to  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  felt  the  weight 
of  his  vertfjeanee.  Absolutism  was  re-established  ;  and  for  six  years 
the  blood  of  the  constitutionalisits  flowed  like  water.  At  length,  in 
1820,  revolution  again  broke  out,  and  the  abolished  constitution  was 
fe.proelaimed  by  the  army  wliieh  was  assembled  at  Csdii,  on  ita  way 
to  the  re^JDCtion  of  insurgent  Spanish  America.  The  king  overawed 
gave  bis  sanction  to  the  step.  An  opposing  party,  however,  was 
soon  created;  and  even  the  friends  of  tho  movement  were  not  united. 
Foreign  interference  settled  the  question.  An  army  of  the  French, 
eommanded  bv  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  marched  into  the  peninsula, 
(March,  1838,1  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  liberslisto  were  completely 
subdued,  and  tne  Spanish  king  restored  to  unlimited  power  (Sept.,  *23.) 
Henceforth  punishment  and  persecution  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
citrried  on,  howevor,  not  so  much  by  the  monareh  as  by  the  fanatical 
re-aclion  party,  to  whom  any  government  but  absolutisiu  wajia  stum- 
bling-block and  an  oflenoe.  To  these  men,  Ferdinand  seemed  loo  much 
inclined  to  clemency  ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Ckrloe^the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  was  the  idol  of  their  affections. 

Distracted  herself  since  1820,  by  internal  dissensions,  Spain  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  power  to  reduce  her  revolted  provinces  in 
America ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  gaiiii  1 1  and  kept  tlhir  indepen- 
dence. It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  Ferdinand  had  be- 
come securely  seated  in  his  nirone,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  lint 
re-action  had  passed  away,  tranqailHty,  if  not  satisihetion,  would  have 


tile  conduct  of  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  who,  in  1830,  nbrofTfitcd 
the  Saiio  law  of  suooession  to  the  ihronsi  in  favor  of  his  daughter 


prevailed  in  the  kingdom. 
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'872  TBJS,  ftlATM  OF  BUBOPB — SPAIN. 

riuMl^tiidtotiwttBiteioaof  Don  Obr1oiKl|ght«d  a  fire  wIMwm 
.destined  aooa  to  bUMl  out  into  the  flame  of  ci  vil  war.  The  adherents 
of  Carlos  were  enmf^cd,  aiul  even  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
(Sept.,  '33,)  exhibited  their  opposition  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner. Her  father  dying,  Isabella  H.,  then  three  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed (|ueen,  and  her  mother,  !Maria  ChrisUna,  recent  during  the 
,lK^rity  of  iuir  daughter,  (till  1843.)  She  tiiooeeded  to  a  kingdom 
which  was  deafeined  for  years  to  be  torn  by  the  tunudts  of  civil  war. 
The  supporters  of  Don  Carlos  immediately  dew  to  arms,  and  sought 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  whieii  his  nieoe  wns,  as  they  thought, 
illegally  and  unjustly  the  occupant.  The  cuiit-  st  lasted  for  some 
years,  (till  after  lb40,)  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Wbella, 
whose  pretensioBfl  received  the  support  of  Franoe  and  Englandr  'The 
history  of  the  stru^le  is  too  recent  to  need  to  be  reeoimted*  lathe 
fevolukioBB  of  1848  tlie  Spanish  people  took  no  prominent  part ;  and 
the  queen,  now  married  and  a  mother,  kept  an  undistiubed  popeai- 
eion  of  her  crown. 

The  governments  of  Spain,  under  the  administrations  of  the  regent 
KeriaChriitiiia  and  Isabella  IL,  the  present  mieeii,  hasbeea  quite 
difiereat  firom  what  it  was  during  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.  For 
■naarly  thirty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  (from  1808  to  1833,^  the  gov- 
ernment oscillated  between  absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  (the 
Cortes,  elected  by  the  people)  of  one  house.  In  1834  a  new  feature 
was  introduced,  a  Cortes  of  two  huueesj  and  in  1837  a  new  constitu- 
tion, based  upon  that  of  1813,  bat  more  ooaservative,  waa  adopted 
by  Uie  Cortes  (April  27)  end  sworn  to  by  the  queen  (June  18.)  Bj 
this  the  division  of  the  Cortes  into  two  houses  was  confirmed ;  aod 
since  that  time  various  improvenienta  have  been  made  in  the  roT?"!?- 
tution,  such  as  wisdom  or  necessity  seemed  to  dictate.  .Never  since 
the  time  of  Chai'les  iU.  has  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  politically  speak- 
ing, been  In  a  better  ooadition  than  she  is  at  present ;  but  the  ro- 
eetablishnent  of  absolutism  in  Franoe  hea  begun,  Uirough  the  inflii* 
ence  which  that  govenunent  mrts  upon  her  Spanish  neighbor,  to 
make  the  siann  of  the  times  somewhat  ominotts  of  a  return  to  a  mora 
dcspntu*  administration. 

Extent  akh  Physical  Features  of  the  C<juktkv. — Spain  is  the 
most  southern  part  of  £urope,  occupying  nearly  four-fiflhs  of  the 
Pyreneaa  peninsula,  which  is  oonneeted  with  the  mainland  of  Europe 
by  an  isthmus  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  stretches  from 
QCP  to  -n^  4(V  nortii  latitude,  or  about  ^AO  miles  ;  and  from  3^  17' 
east  to  oO'  west  lon;j;itudc.  about  560  miles ;  and  contains  an  area 
of  179,921  square  miles.  From  ir)SOto  1(>40,  the  total  extent  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Kurope,  the  Indies  and  America,  amounted  to 
l^,231^,8&&  square  miles.  The  surfiKse  of  the  eoantry  is  strikini^ly 
4rregolar,  being  traversed  by  ssvend  lofty  ranges  of  mountaina,  ba* 
tween  which  lie  plains  of  vast  extent.  Of  these  mountain  ranges, " 
the  Tnost  northerly  and  lonjjest  is  tli;it  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  which 
separates  Spain  from  Fraiice,  tin;  highest  peak  of  which,  Malxlcfta, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1 1,430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
The  Gentabiian  moontaine  are,  hi  fiMt,  a  eontinuiAioii  of  the  Fji»> 
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Dees.  Of  the  ranges  which  more  properly  pertain  to  Spain,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  the  principal.  This  is  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  peak,  Cumbre  de  Mulhacen,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  11,678  feet.  Parallel  to  this  chain,  further 
north,  runs  the  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  To  this  succeeds, 
going  northwardly,  the  Sierra  of  Toledo ;  and  further  north,  two  other 
important  ranges.  From  the  Pyrenees,  at  both  extremities,  shoot 
down  lofty  ranges  into  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the  western  is  called 
the  Iberian  mountains,  which,  running  almost  due  south,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  Be- 
tween these  different  mountain  ranges  are  situated  extensive  plains, 
rich,  healthy  and  delightful. 

Of  the  rivers  peculiar  to  Spain,  the  principal  are :  1,  the  Ebro,  which, 
risuig  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between  Old 
Castile  and  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre,  and  then  crossing 
Arragon  and  Cataloniii,  empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  running 
a  course  of  405  miles;  2,  the  Guadalaviar,  which,  rising  in  Arragon, 
and  crossing  Valencia,  flows  into  the  same  sea  ;  3,  the  Guadalquiver, 
which,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Murcia  and  Jaen,  flows  for  300  miles 
through  Jaen,  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  then  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic just  above  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  rivers  which  are  common 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  are:  1,  the  Tiigus,  which,  rising  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Arragon,  crosses  Now  Castile,  Estremadura  and  Portugal, 
and,  after  running  552  miles,  flows  below  Lisbon  into  the  Atlantic ; 
2,  the  Duero,  which  rises  between  Saragossa  and  Burgos,  flows 
through  Old  Castile,  Leon  and  Portugal,  478  miles  in  all,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto ;  3,  the  Minho,  which,  rising  in  Gal- 
licia,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  Portu- 
gal, empties  into  the  Atlantic ;  4,  the  Guadiana,  which,  rising  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  has  a  course  of  483  miles,  and  forms 
on  the  soutli,  as  the  Minho  on  the  north,  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  separating  the  province  of  Algarva  in  the  latter 
from  that  of  Seville  in  the  former  country.  The  whole  of  Spain  con- 
tains not  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name,  except  Albufera,  near  the 
city  of  Valencia,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  lagoon. 

The  rivers  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  length,  being  filled 
with  rocks,  shallows  and  water-falls,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation, 
except  those  portions  of  the  Duero  and  the  Tagus  which  lie  within 
the  limits  of  Portugal.  The  imperial  canal,  however,  which  has 
been  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  to 
Santiago,  has  made  that  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  has  been  so  improved  that  boats  can 
ascend  it  as  far  as  Aranjuez,  23  miles  above  Toledo.  The  Guadal- 
quiver  is  navigable,  by  boats  of  100  tons,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Seville.  The  most  important  canal  project  is  that  of  the  canal  of 
Castile^a  work  which,  though  commenced  in  1753,  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  canal  is  to  extend  from  Segovia  on  the  south  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  but  it  had  reached,  at  last  accounts,  after  being  constructed  past 
Valladolid  and  Valencia,  only  to  the  town  of  Aguilar  de  Campo. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  it  connects  with  the  ocean,  cannot  readily 
VOL.  I.  25  ' 
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be  conjectured  ;  for,  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  the  Spaniards  are 
backward,  though  1  >  v  no  means  as  mueh  so  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
n.,  in  whose  reign  it  is  said  that  the  coimcil  of  Castile  gravely 
p!Ir(l  to  an  application  in  favor  of  rendering  the  Tagus  and  its 
branch,  the  Mancanares,  navigable  as  ftxr  as  Maflrid,  "that  if  it  had 
ploasod  God  tliat  these  two  rlvt  is  slinuld  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  iiuL  have  wanted  iiunuui  ussisUuicc  to  liave  made  lliein  huchj 
but^  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
tJiat  it  should  be  done.*' 

As  to  its  geological  character,  Spain  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing charaitenslics:  in  tbo  ni»rtli,  ;i  (H  iUral  band  of  mica-schist 
extends  along  the  whole  leuglh  <  rtlio  Pvanet  s,  jVorn  tlie  Moditerra- 
nean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  j  and  this  is  llanki'd  successively  by  beds 
of  the  secondary  and  chalk  ibrmations.  The  primary  rocks  readi 
only  as  far  as  Bidassoa,  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  being 
the  material  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  chain,  and  also  of  the  mouI^ 
tains  of  Asturias  and  Galllcia.  Tlio  monntnin  range  between  the  two 
C.istiles,  in  which  is  Mount  Hnnd  rran  .a,  is  compn-rd  of  granite  and 
olher  primary  rocks, flanked  on  bolh  bides  by  SiUid.^toiie  and  limo.«tAiic. 
The  Sierra  Morena  is  composed  mainly  of  primary  rocks  j  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  micS'slate  and  serpentine,  flanked  on  the 
north  by  rocks  of  the  secondary  and  more  recent  formations,  and  on 
the  south  by  secondary  limestone,  reatinff  on  highly  metallit"< mus 
slate,  on  i^reeristone  nnd  blue  limestone.  The  nortborn  flank  of  this 
ranije  conuiiiis  some  ot"  the  richest  marble  found  in  Spain  ;  while  the 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gadon  are  noted  for  their  lead 
mines.  Mines  containing  various  metals  abound  in  the  mountains  of 
the  country. 

CuvAii:  AND  Soil.— -Hie  climate  of  Spain  Is,  upon  the  wbolOi 

mild  and  pleasant,  except  alojig  the  noi  them  coast ;  and,  with  the 
same  exception,  is  remarkiible  for  its  dryness,  whifh.  hn-^vcver,  con- 
tinues so  long  at  times  that  both  vegetation  and  animals  are  de- 
stroyed. The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
with  a  temperature  usually  above  57^  and  seldom  so  low  as  82^  of 
Fahrenheit.  Immediately  on  the  coast,  winter  is  hardly  known; 
but  in  the  interior,  as  for  instance  on  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the  ther- 
mometer ron<  !ics  77^  only  in  the  mi  Idle  of  the  summer's  heat.  Here, 
too,  the  Nsliit.'i-  is  i;>na!iy  <|iiiti'  sr\rrt>.  In  the  north,  both  Cv-Id  and 
ruiti  prevail.  \  aleiicia  an*i  Mnreia,  lu  the  scuitheast,  have  an  almost 
perpetual  spring ;  and  in  Granada  and  Andalnsfa,  in  the  south,  seve- 
ral kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Troublesome 
winds  are,  the  r/alhpo  from  the  north,  whi(  h  produces,  besides  other 
diseases,  painful  a!"!' i  ll.  ns  of  tho  eros;  and  the  enfeebling  so/ano  from 
the  south,  which,  like  the  Italian  sirocco^  often  prf>duces giddine<.s and 
inllammalion,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death.  Neither  of  these  usually 
prevails  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  9oU  in  the  central  portions  of  the  oountrv,  consisting  in  gene-  ' 
ral  of  plains  of  sand, or  gypsum,  is  for  the  mo^t  ]^art  barren;  but 
that  of  the  southern  region  is  everywhere  nuite  fertile,  or  mav  be 
made  so  by  a  process  of  irrigation.   In  Old  Castile  the  laud  is  upon 
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the  whole  productive  ;  in  New  Cdstile  it  is  of  a  mixed  character;  the 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  all  E'^tremadiira,  are  surprisingly 
fertile;  Andalusia  may  be  rendered  productive;  Valencia  is  p>or; 
Catalonia  and  Arragon  are  of  a  mixed  character ;  but  the  regao  f  Mal- 
aga is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  owing  partly  to  its  having  an  alluvial 
aoiU  and  partly  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  irrigated  by  its  cultivators. 

PRonrcTioNS — MiNEKAL, V^EGKTADLB  AND  Animal. — From  a  porlod 
"which  g<>es  beyond  our  historical  records,  Spain  has  been  noted  for 
the  richness  of  her  mines  of  gold,  and  especially  silver.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  country  was  to  Europe  what 
her  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern  world,  the  chief 
source  from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  wrouj^ht  successively 
by  the  Phtcnicians,  Carthaginians,  Moors,  and  tinally  by  the 
Spaniard.<« ;  but  they  were  closed  on  the  discovery  of  those  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru.  More  recently,  however,  they  have  been  re-opened, 
and  w^rought  with  signal  success,  particularly  in  upper  Andalusia; 
the  yield  in  1843  reaching  220.070  marks  of  silver.  The  most  valua- 
ble mines  of  the  country  are  those  of  lead^  which,  next  to  those  of 
England,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  and  so  successfully  have  they 
been  wrought,  that  several  other  less  productive  mines  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  have  been  abandoned  during  the  last  twenty  years,  aq^ 
the  price  of  lead  has  materially  diminished.  Quicksilver  mines  are 
worked  at  Almaden,  in  the  Castilian  districts  of  La  Mancha;  and 
they  yield  annually  about  20,000  quintals.  Copper  mines  also  exist 
in  the  country  ;  but  they  yielded  in  1843  only  300  (quintals.  Tin, 
antimony,  cobalt,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found,  together 
with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  building-stone  of  the  finest  kind. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  mines  in  La  Mancha,  at  the  mountain  of  Car- 
dona,  and  in  Catalonia.  About  seventeen  miles  from  Montscrrat,  in 
province,  there  is  a  mountain,  or  vast  hill,  which  is  one  solid 
mass  of  pure  rock  salt.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
oUe6y  in  the  Basque  provuices;  and  the  annual  produce  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  forests  of  Spain,  though  the  soil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  their  growth,  are  less  extensiv*'  than  those  of  any  other  important 
state  in  Europe;  and  this  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  stni'  /•  Mopen- 
aity  which  the  people  in  general  have  for  cutting  down  an*.  -  *'yi"6 
the  trees  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size.  Besides  eight 
different  kinds  of  oak,  there  are  found  here  the  chestnut,  beach,  pine, 
tamarisk,  fir,  poplar,  and  other  forest  treea.  The  fruits  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  chestnuts,  etc. ;  of  the 
aouthern,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates, dates,  olives,  almonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts.  The  soil  product's,  upon  cultivation,  wheat,  (from 
which  the  best  bread  in  Europe  is  siid  to  be  made,)  but  not  enough 
in  some  districts  for  home  consumption,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
oil,  sugar,  hemp,  lUx,  cotton,  sallron,  barilla,  (a  fine  species  of  ashes,) 
liooey,  and  silk,  together  with  all  the  vegetable  productions  raised 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  which  belong  properly  to  tropical  climates. 
Grapes  are  produced  in  abundance ;  and  are  exported,  both  gre^ 
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auJ  dry.  Single  bunches  in  Andalusia  sometimes  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  Wine  is  expressed  in  large  quiuitities; 
and  not  ft  little  of  thftt  pfodootd  In  tbe  aootheni  provinMs  (the  beit 
of  which  !a  that  of  Malaga,  Xeiea,  our  tA«rfy,  aad  of  AlioaDte)  k 

annually  exported. 

or  \v\\^  nnimals,  the  bear,  so  common  in  Spain  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  is  lound  only  in  the  Pyrenees;  but  in  nther  parts  of  the 
country,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild  cat  are 
oocadooallj  met  with.  The  Ml  ia  Ibund  wild  Ui  the  Siena  Horena 
Monkeys  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Siena  de  Boiida;  and  in  other  plaoea, 
reptiles,  among  which  the  limrd  iaaometiniealovndtwofeetin  length. 

Amon<!  iho.  birds  are  to  be  enumerated  vultures,  ravens,  falcons, 
owls,  bustards,  quails,  partridges,  etc.  Of  tame  animals,  we  find  in 
Spain  harteSj  (the  hnest  breed  in  Andalusia,  the  next  finest  in  As- 
turiiis,)  for  which  tbe  country  was  once,  particularly  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Moors,  highly  distinguisbed,  hntnow  the  breed  is  lalher 
degenerate;  rniUu,  (whiohare  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  horsea,) 
numbers  of  which  are  ronrrrl  in  Old  CKtile,  being  sent  to  pasture 
upon  the  plains  of  Estremadura ;  as^es,  which  are  of  large  size,  and 
carefully  bred  ;  ho^s,  numbers  of  which  are  raised  upon  thi^  amrns 
which  the  country  so  abundantly  affords ;  and,  in  particular,  aheep, 
for  the  rearing  of  which  Spain  baa  heen  renowned  sinoe  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  celebrated  merino  sheep,  there  are  two  other  less 
valuable  breeds,  Churros  and  Metis.  During  the  summer  these  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  elpv?ted  tablf-land-<  (^f  Castile  and 
Leon;  but  durinp;  the  winter  they  are  driven,  in  floeks  of  ten  thousand 
and  upwards,  called  meatwiy  to  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  the  ad- 
joining provinoee.  This  annoal  migration  of  the  iloolts,  which  ia 
quite  neoessary  to  their  welfare,  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  whieh, 
however,  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  Since  the  last  civil  war 
the  flocks  of  sheep  have  greatly  dimini^hoH  in  number,  the  whole 
stock  not  exceeding,  ten  years  ago,  14,000,000,  at  which  time  Eng- 
land, with  one-fourth  as  much  pasture-land  as  belongs  to  Spain,  had 
at  least  as  many  as  25,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  too,  seems 
not  to  be  as  gOHod  as  Ibrmerly,  Ibr  even  thai  of  the  merinoes  does  not 
surpass  ^mlt  of  the  sheep  raised  in  several  other  oonntries. 

AoKicuLTURE* — If  we  except  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  irrigated 
lands  of  (riariada,  Muroia  and  Valencia,  an  ]  those  in  which  modem 
improvements  in  husbandry  hnve  been  adoj>ied,  as  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Arragon,  agriculture  in  Spain  is  in  a  most  languishing  condition. 
The  chief  prodactions  of  the  soil  have  been  already  menttoned ;  and 
these  are  raised  by  means  of  implements  such  as  were  in  uae  esB- 
turies  since  in  the  country.  Grdn,  lUler  being  trodden  out  of  ita 
hii'-k^  by  the  feet  of  mules,  is  usually  winnowed  by  throwing  it  into 
the  air;  and,  wh* n  Lrotmd,  the  operation  is  more  freqilently  per- 
formed by  a  hand  than  by  a  wind  or  water-mill.  Some  filly  years 
ago,  before  tbe  peninsula  had  been  an  frequently  overrun  by' foreign 
armies,  and  before  it  was  distracted  and  almoel  mhied  by  eivil  war, 
Spain,  according  to  a  census  then  taken,  had  18,890  square  leagues 
or  land,  of  whi<£  IjMSt  were  oeoupied  by  monnlaliiB  and  rivers^  1,68D 
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by  forests  and  copses,  11,658  by  pastures  and  commons,  and  only 
4,310  were  cultivated  land  and  fallows.  Since  that  time,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  much  less,  though  probably  it  is  not  at  the  present 
moment.  This  backward  state  of  agriculture  is  attributable  to  va- 
rious causes,  partly  physical,  and  partly  moral.  Of  the  physical,  we 
may  mention  as  the  chief,  the  aridity  of  much  of  the  soil,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate,  especially  in  the  interior,  and  the  want  of  facili- 
ties in  most  places  for  irrigation,  and  of  proper  roads  and  means  of 
conveyance  to  market.  The  moral  causes,  which  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  operative,  are,  in  particular — a,  the  unequal 
division  of  the  lands,  vast  bodies  of  which  belong  to  the  nobility,  to 
corporations,  and  to  the  clergy  ;  but  no  landed  property  belongs  to 
the  latter  now,  since  the  confiscations  made  in  1835-30,  during  the 
regency  of  the  mother  of  the  present  queen,  are  held  under  entail, 
and  are  managed  by  stewards;  b,  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation, 
which  is  so  great  that  lands  when  rented  out  do  not  yield  their 
owners  more  than  from  1 J  to  2  per  cent. ;  for  thejtenant,  after  paying 
his  tithes,  etc.,  has  little  more  than  half  his  produce  left  to  pay  both 
his  labor  and  his  rent;  and  c,  the  fact  that  agriculture,  and  indeed 
all  manual  labor,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  unbecoming 
a  gentleman — a  notion  which  arose  from  tiie  warlike  and  adven- 
turous  pursuits  in  which  the  nation  was  for  so  many  centuries  en- 

Manufactures. — It  is  said  that  under  the  Moors  Spain  was  a 
manufacturing  country  :  be  this  as  it  njay,  she  certainly  has  not 
been  since  their  expulsion  (finally  in  1G07,  800,000  in  all  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.)  There  are,  it  is  true,  now  to  be  found 
in  Spain  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manufactories;  but  the  fab- 
rics produced  in  these  are  high  in  price  and  badly  finished  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  vie  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  power  has  availed 
itself  of  the  political  influence  which  it  has  gaintid  during  the  wars  of 
the  present  century,  and  created  a  sort  of  nionopoly  for  its  own  goods 
in  the  country.  There  are  woolen  manufactories  in  Castile,  manu- 
factories of  damask  and  silk  in  Andalusia,  of  cotton  in  Catalonia, (^f 
paper  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  arms  in  the  northwestern,  and  of 
leather  in  the  northern.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated 
against  agriculture  have  also  proved  injurious  to  manufactories  ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  influence  of  the  alcabula  (a  duty  imposed  on  all  com- 
modities, whether  manufactured  or  raw,  as  ofttn  as  they  were  sold^ 
and  rated  at  the  selling  price,  amounting,  of  course,  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  manufacture)  and  other  taxes,  privileges  granted  to  corpo- 
rations and  monopolies  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Besides 
these  drawbacks,  the  dissensions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  served 
as  a  constant  check  upon  the  advance  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  languid 
and  stagnant  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
commerce  to  base  itself  upon.  Of  2,830  vessels  which  in  1844  en- 
tered the  port  of  Cadiz,  2,000  were  Spanish  coasters ;  of  the  rest,  480 
were  English  vessels,  75  belonged  to  the  United  States,  6  were  from 
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Hamburg;,  4  from  Bremen,  4  from  Prussia,  etc.  The  articles  chiefly 
exported  are  wines,  fruits,  salt,  olive  oil,  corks,  -wool,  (only  about 
one-tenth  of  what  was  formerly  seni  out  of  the  couuti-y,)  and  quick- 
BiWer.  The  iniports  eonsist  of  colonial  spices  and  other  product^ 
doth,  calicoes,  silks,  linen,  copper  and  pewter  utensils,  glass-wares, 
furniture,  toys  and  trinkets,  fancy  artieles;  and  also  timber,  com, 
flax,  hemp,  dried  and  salt  fish,  salt  beef,  J^)i!ttor,  cheese,  poultry  and 
hogs;  many  of  them  being  articles  wliich,  imcler  other  circumbtances, 
might  be  produced  at  home  at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  that  at 
which  they  can  lie  alforded  after  importation.  !n  1636,  the  con»- 
meroe  of  the  kingdom  amonntcd,  according  to  tiie  eo8tom-hoaniP» 
turns,  at  eleven  of  the  principal  ports,  to  £1,615,000  imports  ati$, 
£2,\l'l.^SS  export*:.  But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  kingdom 
must  in  that  year  have  amounted,  each,  to  at  least  £4,000.000,  the 
smuirpling  trade,  owing  to  the  high  protective  taritr  of  Spain,  being 
carried  on  then,  as  now,  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  commerce 
which  was  legitimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  de^ 
rived  by  Spain,  from  her  present  exorbitant  duties,  is  not  by  any 
mean*:,  prol>ably  not  one-fourth  so  great  as  she  would  obtain  from  a 
taritr  of  a  more  liberal  character — such  as  would  not  put  a  premium 
upon  smugglincr,  as  is  now  done,  and  has  been  for  centuries.  Nor 
does  the  present  taritf  operate,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  as  a  protec* 
tion  to  home  industry  and  manufactures;  for  the  whole  coontiy^H 
filled  with  articles  of  merdiandise  brought  in  by  the  conirabandi$ia9f 
more  than  1/50.000  of  whom,  it  is  reported  by  good  authority,  al<^ 
regularly  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  illicit  trade  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  tioveriimeJit.  The  ill  effects  of  these  ly^h  protective 
duties,  evident  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  and  often  as  they  have 
been  pointed  out  even  by  Spanish  writers,  have  not  altered  the  set- 
tled anti-commercial  policy  which  Spain  has  pursued  since  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  yet,  unless  a  very  material  change 
in  this  yu)liry  be  etTected.  commerce  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish. 
*' 'l  lie  truth  is.  that  a  thorough  reform  in  her  commercial  policy  is 
a^olulely  indit^pensable  to  give  Spain  even  a  chance  of  being  regene- 
rated. So  long  as  the  present  tarift*  is  maintained,  so  long  will  she 
be  a  theatre  of  sanguhiary  contests ;  without  industry,  witlKnit  civili- 
sation— a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  Europe.'* 

(To  b«  eesdnded  la  oar  next) 


ART.  IV.-EARIY  LIFE  IN  THE  80DTHWE8MHE  BOWIES. 

[Dr  Kii.rATKicK,  of  Trinity,  Louiiiiaiia,  furnishes  us  the  following  interesting 
•ketch  uf  Jumeii  Duwie,  wUoie  repaUiiioD  as  the  author  of  the  "Bowie  Kuife/' 
Sttd  mbt>qstiH  eatssr.  dowa  to  Us  sMbncboly  fate  at  the  Alamo,  have  almoat  a 
VDinaatie  Interitt.  Dr.  K.  ialaado  It  s  aoppleiaeiit  to  liio  vslsaMo  paper  apoa 
O0ah(Nda,ths  strly  bone  ef  Ihe  Bowisi,Mi  aMlsridfcrthsbioenphjslAai 
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time  haviog  been  verj  meagre.    Ho  U  indebted  to  a  brotjierof  Jkom*  fiowi*^ 

now  rc«idii)g  in  MissiMippi,  furUie  akctch.] — £o. 

Mv  father  and  mother  wero  both  born  in  the  -state  of  (jeorgia. 
Tht-y  wore  Tnarriod  in  1782  i!i  the  county  of  Rurke  of  tlu'  same  state; 
my  m<»tber'.H  maiden  name  beini;  Elvira  Jones;  my  father's  name 
was  Kezin  Bowie.  During  niy  infancy,  or  about  the  year  1787,  my 
parents  moved  from  Georgia  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  the^ 
remained  for  six  or  seven  years.  During  this  sojourn  my  fiitber  had 
frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  was  engaged  in  the  conflicts 
then  so  common  in  that  devoted  country.  After  this  ho  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  ray  brother  James  was  bora  in  the 
spring  of  1700. 

My  father  was  passionately  finid  of  the  adventorcs  and  excitements 

of  a  woodsraan*s  life,  and  as  the  country  improved  and  opened,  popilr 

lation  increased,  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  encroached  upon 
the  freedom  of  his  hunting-grounds,  he  retired  to  wilder  region^,  where 
he  o<m\<]  enjoy  those  sports  and  stirring  adventures  peculiar  to  a 
frontier  life,  in  the  year  1800  he  removed  to  the  state,  or  rather 
province  of  Missouri,  and  in  1802  he  came  and  settled  on  the  Bttsll- 
ley  Buy  (A,  in  whai  was  then  the  district  of  Rapides,  Louisiana,  and 
under  Spanish  rule.  Here  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  again,  and 
f  T  the  last  titne,  took  «p  the  line  of  march,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
di-tt*et  ■  if  OjH'l(Mi<^ns,  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  in  1810,  in 
the  fall  of  tht;  year,  ile  sleeps  with  the  common  mother  Earth, 
without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  him 
whose  bosom  was  so  often  bared,  and  whose  hand  was  so  often  raised 
<br  the  defence  of  his  family,  and  the  homes  and  firesides  of  his  coun- 
trymen, against  tlie  serret  and  d<*adly  attacks  of  savage  foes.  At  his 
death  he  lefV  four  sons,  myself  being  the  eldest,  Hezin,  James  and 
Stephen,  a?)  !  twa  d:\?ia:hters, 

James  Bowie,  with  the  rest  of  my  fathers  family,  was  raised 
mostly  in  remote  and  wild  regions,  and  consequently  grew  up  with 
but  little  ediieatton,  or  other  advantages  1>esides  those  Inheritod  by 
natural  endowment,  or  acquired  from  parental  instruction.  We 
certainly  were  greatly  indebted  to  our  dear  mother  for  much  of  the 
information  we  poss»>^vrd.  Sho  wn^*  a  sincerely  pious  woman,  and 
always  inenleated  the  i'ii:c  principles  of  the  religion  of  that  Saviour 
whom  she  so  faithfully  served. 

My  brother  James  spent  the  most  important  part  of  his  childhood 
In  Catahoula  parish,  between  the  years  1802  and  1800,  embracing 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fift»in  years. 

A i  o  It  the  year  1814  James  left  my  &iher*8  house  and  launched 
upon  life — 

«•  Widi  dl  Ae  wmM  befere  Urn,- 

and  Hot  \  'u\y  undfrlook  to  provide  for  hiinsi-lf,  bnt  a«'tii;illy  did  it,  as 
ium  often  been  d»»ne  by  hundreds  of  others  before  and  since.  IIo 
settled  on  Bayou  B<mif,  Rapides  Parish,  and  cleared  a  small  piece  of 
laodf  but  his  chief  meant  of  support  was  from  sawing  plank  and  othw 
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lumber  with  the  comnv»n  whip  -saw,  and  boating  down  the  Bayou  f<)r 
sale.  The  proceeds  ot  his  iuiaber  procured  him  his  food  and  cloth- 
ingjpowder  and  shot,  6cc 

He  WM  young,  proud,  poor,  aod  ambttiooSi  witbtrat  toy  noli 
family  oonneetions,  or  influeotial  (Hends  to  aid  liUii  in  the  battle  of 
life.  After  reaching  the  age  of  matur  ity  he  was  a  stout,  rather  raw- 
boned  man,  of  six  feet  height,  weighed  1^0  pounds,  and  about  as  wt  ll 
n^ade  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  I  lis  hair  was  liglit^colored,  not  (juite 
red*— his  eyes  wen*  gray,  rather  deep  set  in  his  bead,  very  keen  and 

KDetrating  in  their  glance ;  bia  oomplesion  waa  &ir,  and  bia  cbeek- 
nea  rather  high.  Taken  altogether,  he  was  a  manly,  fine-lixAing 
person,  and  by  many  of  the  fair  ones  he  was  called  handsome.  lie 
was  possessed  of  an  open,  frank  disposition,  with  rnther  a  ^ood  tem- 
per, unless  aroused  by  *5oine  insult,  when  the  disphiys  of  his  anjier 
were  terrible,  and  freiiuuutly  termiiiated  in  some  tragical  i»eene.  But 
be  waa  never  known  to  abuse  a  con(^uered  enemy,  or  to  impose  upon 
Ibe  weak  and  deftnoeless.  A  man  of  very  strong  social  feelings, 
he  loved  his  friends  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  hated  his  enemies  « 
and  th«Mr  friends  with  all  the  rancor  of  the  Indian.  He  was  focial 
and  plain  with  all  men,  fond  of  music  and  the  anuif^cmAts  of  the 
day,  and  would  take  a  glass  in  merry  mood  to  drive  dull  care  away  ; 
but  seldom  allowed  it  to  **ateal  away  bia  braina,  or  tranafbrm  bba 
Into  a  beast." 

lie  lived  and  labored  several  years  on  Bayou  Beeuf,  where  no 
doubt  many  yi  t  live  who  can  recount  his  deeds  of  wild  sport  and 
recklessnej^s  wiiieh  ho  there  performed,  prompted  by  his  innate  love 
of  exciteineut.  lie  was  fond  of  fishing  uriJ  hunting,  and  often  afforded 
rare  sport  to  bis  neighbors  by  bis  daring  t  xploits  in  roping  and  captur- 
ing wild  deer  in  the  woods,  or  catching  aod  riding  wild  unmanagea- 
ble horses.  He  has  been  even  known  to  rope  and  ride  alligators. 
He  had  a  way  of  catching  hears  which  was  entirely  t»ri;jinal.  In  the 
Bunimer  seafwui,  when  the  hvAva  were  constantly  ravaging  the  little 
patches  of  green  corn  of  the  early  settlers,  he  adopted  the  fobowing 
novel  plan  to  entrap  them.  After  findins  the  place  where  they 
oaually  entered  the  neld,  be  procured  a  bolTow  cyprttt  knm  of  suita- 
ble size,  which  was  properly  cleaned  out,  and  (lien  sharp  iron  spikes 
were  driven  thrmigh  it  with  the  points  inward  and  inclined  d(>wnward, 
similar  to  the  fln<iej-a  of  a  fish-trap.  HeinjT  thus  prejiared,  «ome 
honey  (of  which  the  bear  is  passionately  fond)  was  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  knee,  and  this  put  at  the  place  where  the  bear  crosi»ed 
the  fence.  In  bis  eagerness  to  get  the  honey,  Bruin  would  thrust  bia 
muzzle  and  head  down  amongst  the  spikes ;  and  when  he  would 
attempt  to  draw  out  his  head,  the  spikes  would  {)icrce  the  skin  and 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  at  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  otl'thc  mo^l-, 
and  in  this  blindfolded  condition  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  glee> 
ful  captors. 

During  bis  soioum  here  Bowie  mixed  a  little  with  society,  and  was 
very  successful  in  securing  a  fairportion  of  the  friendship  rtf  the  better 
class  of  the  people.  As  the  country  improved  and  landed  property  be- 
came entianoed  in  value,  he  aold  lUs  land  on  the  Bayou  and  used  tha 
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means,  thus  obtained,  in  speculating  in  the  purchase  of  Africans  from 
the  notorious  Lafitte,  who  brought  them  to  Galveston,  Texas,  for 
sale.  James,  Resin  and  myself  fitted  out  some  small  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calcasieu,  and  went  into  the  trade  on  shares.  Our  plan 
of  operations  was  as  follows : — We  first  purchased  forty  negroes 
from  Lafitte  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  or  an  average  of 
$140  for  each  negro  ;  we  brought  them  into  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  them  to  a  custom-house  officer,  and  became  the 
informers  ourselves;  the  law  gave  the  informer  half  of  the  value  of 
the  negroes,  which  were  put  up  and  sold  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, and  we  became  the  purchasers  of  the  negroes,  took  the  half  as 
our  reward  for  informing,  and  obtained  the  marshal's  sale  for  the  forty 
Dc^roes,  which  entitled  us  to  sell  them  within  the  United  States. 
We  continued  to  follow  this  business  until  we  made  $05,000,  when 
We  quit  and  soon  spent  all  our  earnings. 

James  then  went  into  the  land  speculation  and  soon  made  $15,000. 
^is  business  necessarily  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
woods,  where  natural  inclination  also  gave  the  employment  a  charm 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  him.  He  had  a  hunting-knife  made,  which 
suited  his  fancy,  by  a  common  blacksmith  nanu'd  Snowdcn.  In  after 
years  this  knife  became  famous,  owing  to  some  very  tragical  occur- 
rences which  originated  as  follows: — About  the  year  1826,  James 
became  involved  in  the  political  and  party  squabbles  of  the  day,  and 
his  fiery,  impulsive  nature  caused  him  to  enlist  all  h's  energies  in  the 
strife.  At  this  time  he  resided  in  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  momentary  excitements  of  the  dav  an  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  sheriff  of  Rapides  I^arish,  a  Mr.  Norris 
Wright,  during  which  Wright  shot  Bowie  in  his  lefl  breast,  while 
be  was  unarmed  ;  but  had  Wright  not  been  rescued  by  his  friends 
James  would  have  killed  him  with  his  fists.  This  attack  so  enrnged 
him  that  he  had  a  neat  leather  scabbard  made  for  his  hunting-knife, 
and  affirmed  that  he  would  wear  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  he  did. 
About  twelve  months  after  this  difliculty,  or  in  September,  1827,  the 
great  duel  took  place  at  Natchez.*  ' '    ' ' 

After  my  brother  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  not  been  well  used,  or  properly  treated  by  some  of  his  political 
friends,  so  he  determined  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  to  Texas. 
For  several  years  he  had  spent  his  winters  in  New-Orleans,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  was  engaged  in  no  business  besides  what  was  connected 
with  his  land  speculations.  He  continued  to  spend  these  seasons  there 
until  he  finally  disposed  of  his  lands  and  negroes,  which  was  about  the 
year  1820,  or  1830,  when  he  lefl  for  Texas  with  only  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  invested  there  in  lands. 

He  fearlessly  launched  forth  into  all  the  then  existing  war  and  strife 
of  that  country.  His  valor  and  courage  rccommeuded  him  to  the 
chivalrous  Mexicans,  and  in  a  short  time  he  won  a  name  and  distinc- 
tion in  that  country.    Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 

"  Wp  have  an  inUTcslin^  contcmporsry  accoant  of  this  extraordinary  afTiiir.  and  tbo  a 
graphic  li-ttcr  from  Judge  Taliaferro  apoa  the  some  •ubjcct,  which  we  regret  miut  be  pott* 
poned  to  our  next. — £d. 
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Berry  mcnda.    Siie  lived  to  have  one  childf  but  both  mother  and  diUd 
were  fuUuvveJ  to  the  grave  before  he  was  killed  at  the  Alamo.  ,u 
During  the  few  years  he  speot  in  Texas  he  had  manv  strange  and 

hazardous  adventures,  probably  the  most  notable  of  waidi  the 
following.  lie  and  Rezin  Bowie,  with  nine  others,  went  in  search  of 
a  silver  inine  about  200  miles  northwest  of  S;u!  Ant(>f)io.  While  on 
this  e.\[(edition  they  were  attacked  by  about  one  Imudrtd  and  jj/iy 
C'unianclid  ludiann.  Jauies  being  well  acquaitited  with  the  liabits 
andmaiinerB  of  these  savages,  soon  perceived  tliat  the^  were  on  trail 
of  lura  and  his  little  party  for  the  purpose  of  murdenng  or  robbing 
tbenif  so  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  suitable  place  for  defence.  He 
selected  a  point  of  woodland  jutting  out  to  a  point  in  the  prairie  where 
there  were  great  quantities  of  loose  stones,  out  of  whicli  he  and  his 
men  soon  cousitiucted  a  temporary  fori  for  iaiuiediate  defence  j  but 
hefore  they  had  completed  their  work,  the  savages  .  « 

"  ■  Came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

Like  the  leaTesof  tb«  formt  when  saminer  is  gr^eo, 

TtM(  bMt  witb  their  bunen  at  hood  day  wera  tMo; 

Like  the  letvetoTtbe  Ibmt  wticD  atttunii  hatib  Uowiii 

TImI  hoai  in  ths  aTetuBg  lay  withered  and  atrewii."  \ 

These  modem  Parthlans^  who  fight  only  on  horsehacic,  and  almost 
live  on  horsehadc,  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  warriors  in  the 
country.  They  came  boldly  up  within  sixty  y  u  dsof  the  little  rocky 
fort,  and  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  inmates.  On  the  fust 
fire  they  killed  a'Mr.  Castleman,  broke  the  leg  of  a  Mr.  Pool,  and 
ihot  a  Mr,  Doyal  through  the  body,  who,  however,  recovered  after- 
wards. This  left  the  two  Bowies,  five  other  wlute  men  and  one 
negro,  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these  merciless  wretches, 
and  at  the  same  time  nurse  and  attend  their  wounded  comrades.  The 
Indians  continued  their  attack,  riding  rapidly  round  and  round  the 
fort,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire.  But  in  the  me4in  time  the 
inmates  of  the  fort  were  not  idle,  but  they  kept  up  a  deadly  and 
eflfective  fire  upon  their  assailants.  James  on  one  side  and  Resin  on, 
the  other,  encouraged  and  cheered  their  connades,  uud  showed  them 
how  to  d'Mhje  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued  for  three 
or  four  hours;  the  savages  then  retreated  a  short  distance,  leaving 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  dead  on  the  prairie  grass,  together  with  a 
number  of  dead  horses;— 

"For  there  lay  the  steed  with  \m  nostril  all  wide, 
Bettbruoeh  it  there  rolled  nut  the  breath  ofhii  prfdS} 
Anil  the  fi)  im  of  liis  gasping  lay  red  on  the  tui^ 
An  l  mill  a?  ibe  spr.iy  of  the  rock-bcatcn  «nrf. 
And  there  lay  tlio  riiitr  distorted  nmi  pmli', 
Wiih  the  gore  on  his  brow  and  the  gore  on  his  mail  ^ 
A  Txl  the  teau  are  all  sileatt  A«  banticn  alone^ 
The  ksoM  vaUfM,  iha  iiuMjpai  osUown/' 

During  the  night  tliey  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, and  early  next  morning  renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  to 

do  so  for  several  days,  every  day  forming  their  line  of  attaek,  yet 
farther  and  firther  olV,  until  they  rrot  ]M>yorN]  the  reach  of  gun-t-hot. 
Finally,  atler  having  killed  luUy  a  huudied  oi  tlie  ludians,  and  their 
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wounded  comrades  were  in  sueh  a  situation  m  to  be  moved,  thoy 
dcterniined  to  leave  Ur>cky  Fi>rt,  whWh  they  did  in  the  night,  bring* 
ing  Tool  and  Doyal  mfe  back  to  the  settlements. 
<>  Jamee  had  many  oUier  fights  with  the  Indians  and  Mexicana,  tli» 
partioiilars  of  which  1  am  unable  to  furni.sh  you. 

He  closed  bis  career  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo,  where  he 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  he  wa^  at  Ilocky  Fort,  though  e^pmlly  at 
brave  and  dauntless,  and  his  ririe  was  lully  us  (1<  adiy  licioie. 

After  the  final  destruction  of  all  the  brave  inmates  of  the  Alamo, 
iod  when  they  came  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  tho  dead,  traditiM 
says  that  the  Mexican  ehief  officer  ordered  the  remains  of  Jamei 
ff^ia^  po  bo  honorably  buried  by  themselves,  as  be  said  be  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  buried  with  the  oununon  soldiers.*'  He  sleeps 
alone,  without  any  stoue  or  inscription  to  fnark  the  spot,  or  say  to 
tUs  pa8fier>by,  "  here  \m  (bo  mortal  rooiams  of  the  brave."  J.J.  B. 


ART.  Y.-IHE  SPANISH  KULi:  IN  LOUISIANA. 

TBS    COKSPIKACT    OF    LArBENIERS,   KOTAK,   HILDET,    VILLBRE,  BOIfr 

BLAKC,  XaU  OTUKBS — 1708. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  the  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Gayarre, 
which  embraces  a  niost  interesting  |n'i  li<m  of  the  history  of  !^<nnNi;i- 
ua,  to  >(it,tbat  immediately  preceding  ibe  delivery  of  the  piovince 
to  Spain, 

As  soon  as  the  volume  appears,  it  IS  our  intent  ion  to  exnmine  it  with 
some  minuteness,  and  present  a  fiiir  and  injp:irtial  review  of  its  con- 
tcnt>«.  A*  prc-jent  we  can  only  »  vtract  from  the  .-^hrt  ts  before  n*'  nn 
inti  i r-vtiiig  chapter,  relating  to  course  of  events  and  ineiiKiiis 
which  succeeded  the  issuing  i  f  ihe  judgment  of  iaiprisonnicnt,  or 
dttatb,  against  the  ahovanamed  gentlemen  and  their  oomnatriota. 

The  litorary  public  are  fiuniliar  with  the  JSsiai  of  Mr.  Gayarvd 
which  appeared  in  the  French  langaage,  in  183'^,  and  with  his  later 
Histoirc  de  la  Lonisiane^  more  elaborate  ar.d  complete.  Three  ycnrs 
since  he  publi^hcrl  q  nont  little  volume  uj'on  the  Komanoc  of  the 
liiblury  of  Louisiana,  which  was  a  very  j>oetIe,  graj»lnc  and  attrac- 
tive production.  \Yarmedup  with  the  adventures  of  De  Soto,  Iber« 
ville,  Bienville,  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  French  in  the 
weatora  wilds,  his  pages  were  oontinued  pit  tures.  His  next  work 
was  one  of  legitimate  history,  published  by  Harper,  La.-^ed  up<)n  the 
documents  obtained  from  Fran("o,  and  brought  down  to  alx  iit  the 
year  1740.  This  volume,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  lew  weeks  if  not 
out  by  the  time  that  this  is  read,  completes  the  whole  French  history 
of  the  state,  and  brings  us  down  to  Spanish  times.  This  volume  n 
fiir  the  most  interesting  of  his  labors,  treating  as  it  does,  at  great 
length,  of  the  matters  which  preceded  the  delivery  to  Spaiu^  which 
wen  attettdied  with  eo  muoh  bloodshed,  and  which  have^  in  general^ 
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been  so  little  understood.  Mr.  Gayarr6  has  had  in  his  labors  the 
use  oi  H  lai  ge  amouDt  of  iuforinatiou  lalely  brought  over  from  Spaiiij 
by  an  appropriation  £tom  the  stite.  Hit  d«iI  voliitne,  wMch  will 
•mbFMO  the  SpaniBh  history,  will,  on  this  account  alono,  create  a 
sensation  in  historical  circles.  Success  to  Mr.  Gayarr6,  as  a  Creole  of 
Louisians,  from  the  old  regime,  for  devoting  himself  to  the  under- 
standing of  ihL*  past,  amid  so  many  diacouragoBMats !  Sucoi»ia  to 
all  who  will  follow  in  his  track ! 

Hie  dtirena  of  Louisiana  will  honor  themaalYea  in  rewarding  hm 
labors,  and  wa  believe  that  they  will  be  appreohitod  in  eveiy  part  of 
Ibe  Union. 

When  this  tentenee  was  liBown,  the  effects  which  It  produced  can 

easily  be  coDceived.  The  most  strennoas  efforts  were  made,  to  obtain 
fnmi  <)'Reilly  tliHt  its  execQtion  be  sospended  until  rh  nppesl  be  made  to 
tho  ruyal  clemency  of  Charles  111.  With  the  same  gentleness  of  luaooer 
which  characterised  all  his  acts*  Irat  with  the  marked  expreseioa  of  we> 
shakable  determination,  he  replied  :  *  That  the  court  hnd  given  its  deci- 
sion, and  that  it  was  final;  that  he  had  merely  presided  over  the  court,  but 
that,  according  to  bis  plighted  faith  and  welt- known  assurance  he  had 
eeted  no  other  part  ie  the  trial  dian  that  oftaliiBg  ears  that  the  aeenaed 
be  n'^  favornbly  treated  as  po!^ible;  tlmt  he  had  strictly  and  honoral)ly  kept 
his  word  ;  thut  he  could  do  no  more;  tiiat  he  had  instructions  wViu  h  ha 
could  not  disregard,  and  which  he  had  couimuoicated  to  Aubry,  to  tiie  hc- 
eused  aod  to  their  frieods ;  that  those  iostroctiona  ordered  him  to  proeeed 
to  nn  iinmediiite  execution  of  the  sentence  nf  the  court,  wlmtorer  it  rni::ht 
be,  an<l  that  he  would  do  so,  in  conformity  with  his  duty,  howev*  i  p  iinful 
it  might  be  to  his  feelings.'  Sonieofthose  French  ladies  whose  husbands, 
fiithers,  or  brotliers,  had  renM^oed  fiutbfid  to  the  Speoish  oenae*  Ihonght 
th-M,  nwin^jio  tliis  circumstance,  they  might,  perhaps,  exrrcisn  sonie  in- 
Huenceuver  (ieueral  O'Eeiily;  and,  finding  their  way  to  him,  they  made 
a  passionate  appeal  in  favor  of  the  condeomed — such  an  appeal  as  the  fo* 
male  heart  alone  can  inspire.  There  were  more  thao  ooe  Lady  Marga* 
ret  and  ooe  Miss  Edith  Bellenden.  who,  with  frames  trembling  with 
anxiety,  poured  out  their  souls  in  supplications  to  O'Reilly.  Like  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  whose  character  bore  considerable  affinity  to  his  own, 
he  rewsled  their  iotereesstons  with  the  most  exquisite  politeaeaa,  hot  with 
9  an  inexorable  temper,  iilt^ion«:h  ho  wa-?,  nt  tlmt  rimr,  hnrdlv  more  than 

thirty -four  years  old,  therefore  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  ^ii'A  at  that  age 
when  the  soul  of  man  ia  not  yet  supposed  to  be  steeled  against  the  tean  of 
Woman,  and  the  soft  emotions  of  pity  and  generosity.  It  is  said  that  Some 
of  the  .Spanish  officers,  and  piirticularlv  Loyoln,  (inynrrr  nn<!  Nnvnvro.  act- 
ing under  the  iutluence  ut  their  own  feelings,  and  the  promptings  ot  those 
fitoadt,  whom,  dnriag  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  la  Ae  colony,  they 
bad  made  to  themselves  among  the  French  popalatioa,  adyised  O'Reilly 
to  assume  the  reppfiir^ihiliry  of  suspending;  the  oxecution  of  the  court*a 
jadgmcQt,  until  further  orders  be  received  from  Spaio ;  but  all  their  appli- 
eatioaa  remrined  fraitleea,  aod  it  was  seen  aseettained  that  the  doom  ef 
the  accused  was  sealed.  The  sentence  had  been  rendered eo  the  24th  of 
October,  and  it  became  known  that  those  who  weiO  GOadeaucd  to  deatht 
would  be  executed  on  the  next  day. 

If  tradition  it  to  be  believed,  O'Reilly,  atthongh  iafleaible  in  appear- 
ance, was  secretly  mored  to  compassion  in  favor  of  Noyan,  the  9on<io-law 
of  I.nft  f  n"cre.  Thif  gentlfimnn  li  id  lately  been  marrtp  l,  nn  l  hi<;  youth, 
hts  inexperience  and  other  circumstances,  pleaded  as  siroogly  lo  his  favor 
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as  the  namerous  friends,  who  left  do  means  untried  to  save  bim.  Certain 
words  wbich  dropped  from  the  General's  mouth  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  e«icape  of  this  pri^^oncr  would  be  connived  at.  ButNoyan,  on  be- 
ing inf>rmed  of  it,  hen)icHlly  refused  to  avail  himself  of  thin  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, and  said  that  he  would  live  or  die  with  his  associates. 

Dumont,  who  wr^te  a  work  on  Louisiana  in  1753,  relates  that,  when 
the  province  was  under  the  administration  of  the  great  India  Company,  it 
was  found  out  that,  in  a  civilized  government,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ofhce  of  hangman  be  regularly  and  permanently  filled  up;  and  that  this 
office  was  tendered,  with  all  its  privileges  and  perquisites,  to  a  slave  of  the 
company,  named  Jeannot.  The  grant  of  his  freedom  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  acceptance.  But  Jeannot  was  a  higli-spirlted  black,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  tlie  favor.  Yet,  when  he  saw  that  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  act  in  that  capacity,  he  appeared  to  consent  at  last, 
And  only  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  his  cot  There,  seiz- 
ing a  hatchet,  he  struck  otf  his  right  arm ;  then  returning  to  the  place 
where  he  was  waited  fur  to  act  as  hangman,  he  showed  to  the  assembled 
^multitude  the  impossibility,  in'  the  state  in  which  he  was,  to  perform  the 
functions  assigned  to  him.  The  French  were  struck  with  admiration, 
^nd  Jeannot  was  appointed  overseer  of  all  the  negroes  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany. Since  that  time  a  negro  hud  always  acted  as  hangman  in  the  colony. 

But  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  loo  great  an  outrage  against  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  and,  at  the  rame  time,  n  very  imfiolitic  act, 
considering  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  to  have 
.tome  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens  hung  by  a  negro.    It  was  therefore 
.IMcestary  to  find  out  a  white  man,  who  might  be  willing  to  dischai^e 
'these  functions.    None,  however,  although  a  high  reward  was  offered, 
tpresented  himself  to  claim  it.    Consequently,  the  Attorney  General.  Don 
Felix  del  Key,  laid  before  O'Reilly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  petition 
in  which  he  informed  him  of  this  fact,  and  begged  nim,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  executing  the  original  sentence  of  the  court,  to  have  tha 
«priaoners  shot,  but  without  removing  the  infamy  which  would  have  re- 
(toltad  from  their  suffering  death  on  the  gallows.    O'Reilly  assented  to 
•this  request,  and  Francisco  Xavier  Rodriguez,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
drew  a  process  verbal  of  the  execution,  which  took  place  in  his  presence, 
%9t  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    It  appears  by  this  process  verbal  that 
NieOlaa  Chauvio  de  Lafreniere,  Pierre  Marquis,  Joseph  Milhet,  Jeao 
Baptiste  Noyao  and  Pierre  Caresae,  being  taken  out  of  prison,  and  with 
their  arms  well  pinioned,  were  conducted,  under  a  heavy  escort  of  grena- 
diers, to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  ixxly  of 
Spanish  troops  forming  a  square.    The  prisoners  being  introduced  into 
the  middle  of  this  square,  Rodriguez,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  read  to  them 
their  sentence  in  Spanish,  and  it  was  then  repeated  tn  them  in  French  by 
Henry  (iardernt,  assisted  by  two  other  interpreters,  Jean  Baptiste  Goric, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Juan  Kely,  who  had  all  been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  O'Reilly  to  act  as  interpreters  on  the  trial.    Then  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  was  deliverol  into  the  hands  of  the  public  crier,  who  went 
round,  and  read  it  to  all  tlie  tro()|)s  and  to  the  people,  in  a  loud  and  intelli- 
gible voice.    After  these  preliminaries  were  over,  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
was  performed,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  n  platoon  of  grenadiers  ended 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  men.    It  is  said  that  they  met  their  fate  with 
unshaken  fortitude. 

On  the  next  day,  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  Rodriguez  caused  to  be 
burnt,  on  the  public  square,  all  the  copies  of  the  "  Memorial  of  the  plan- 
ters, merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,"  wh:ch  bad  been  dis- 
covered and  gathered  up  together. 
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MasBD  aad  his  companiom  wom  iminediateiy  trMi^«ned  to  Havaua, 
BDii  impriaoBed  ia  Fort  Moio.    It  may  be  as  well  to  state  oowthat  the  son 

of  Masin  went  to  Madiitl.  rlirew  himself  iit  t]i  f-  of  thr  king,  and 
begged  that  his  father  be  pardoned,  or  that  he  be  permitted  to  take  h'm 
fatiier*s  place.  The  prayer  of  thia  gCDeroiM  young  man,  which  was 
iivainnly  sii[)i)orted  by  the  Fraoeh  embassador,  touched  the  kio^r,  who 

■ranted  a  t nil  piirdon.  not  only  !f»  iVffieHn.  hut  filso  to  Doucet,  Boisblnnc, 
Milhet*  Poupet  aod  i'eitu  iSone  of  them  returned  to  Louistaoa,  and  it 
is  belte^d  that  they  went  to  reside  at  the  Cap  Francua  Ui  8u  BamiMk^ 

Anbry  left  Louisiana  for  Bordeaux  in  the  brj^siotino  called  P^ae^nli 
J-''t'uilU\  This  vessel  Imd  ciilerf  d  the  ••'-■ry  Garonne,  when  she  met  a  heavy 
Sturm  nod  went  down,  near  the  'J'ower  of  Uardouaii,  with  ttU  ott  boa^ 
■ttve  the  eaptaui,  a  physician,  a  servant  atKl  two  «ylera,  who  — cceoilall 
In  leaehiDg  the  land  in  safety.  The  Kiog,  ia  order  to  h\nyw  how  much 
hf^  rpprecfaU'd  f'  ^  i.-.,., ,,(•  Aiiljry,  };j  noted  n  |)cn!;ion  to  the  brother  aud 
lo  the  sister  of  that  oiticcr.  Aubi  y,  be  fort;  hi^  depturtute  from  T  rfftiitiitaM-, 
iMd  been  offered  a  iii^h  grade  in  the  Stmiii^  army,  aa  a  token  of  ieilidht> 
lion  at  the  IT  -      i  loh  he  htn)  pursued  townrds  that  nntio«fl|.ikn 

colony,  but  he  rftused,  on  ihe  ground  timt,  ho  inteiuicd  to  devote  the  rera- 
naot  of  liis  days  to  the  service  of  bis  native  cuuuLry.  Some  there  weco 
who  thought  that  thnae  whom  they  k>ved  so  dearly,  had  nnjustly  mfl^woi, 
mostly  in  consequence  of  ihe  imprndent  donuncmtions  of  that  ofB  '  '  :>i  ' 
of  V       '  ■    '  ".^         :  i  '        SpiuiiHids.    l^y  theni  hie  meUncbo^ 

end  was  luukcU  upuu  as  uu  act  ol  the  retributive  justice  of  HeaveiK  ^^v« 

It  ia  rslaled  thi^  among  the  confiseated  slaves  of  Lafr^nMfOt,  tkefenMa 
one  named  Artm,  who  had  the  Tf[  '  i m  cd'  l^eing  an  admirable  cools. 
O'Heilly  sent  for  Artus,  and  said  to  him:  You  are  tiow  the  King  of 
Spain's  property.  Until  ^ou  are  sold,  yon  shall  be  my  oooJi." 
had  better  change  your  imnd,'*  answered  the  negro.  w<NiMI<|isiiottlh& 
who  ordered  my  master  to  be  killed.''  it  is  hUo  reported  that'l^e  of 
Csresse's  slaves,  whose  name  was  Cupidon,  un<\  ho  was  an  exceiient 
house  servant,  refused  peremptorily  to  perturm  iheso  fuuctitM»«K^|r 
.0*B«iHyi  heeaoee,  as  ho  boldly  said,  he  woold  not  sarvo  his  mnsfcft 
assassin."  O'Reillv  seemed  to  appreciate  the  noble  seotinent  which 
actuated  these  faitliful  slaves,  nnd  dismissed  them,  w  ihout  renf^r*!  4  the 
determination  which  they  had  both  so  fearlessly  expressed,  if  ibaso 
.anecdeles  are  tme,  they  show  that  negmea  ars  onpnble  i^hofDie  nltaA' 
ment  fur  those  that  hold  them  in  boadagn.  and  that  0*Rflillj  waa  not  a  man 
of  an  unamiable  di6()ositrnn. 

The  biuody  execution  which  took  |)lace  in  Luuisihuh  caused  a  good  deal 
of  OKMlemenk  in  France,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  gnvemnient 
instructed  lis  agent--^  in  8f)a)n.  to  as  ■crtain  what  t^flVct  it  hiid  produced  on 
the  Spiiniiird!*  tiieinseives.  I  havi?  under  iny  eye  u  letter  written  to  one 
of  the  French  uniiislers  by  a  AFi  .  DepuyHbre,  a  French  agent  lo  Cadiz,  iu 
answer  to  the  inqoiries  which  had  been  addroised  to  hina,  aod  in  which  ha 
aays:  **  All  the  relations  of  ttiat  event,  which  were  sent  from  Louisifma 
Co  Havana,  agree  in  blamiug  the  rigor  with  which  General  U'Reiily 

C'slied  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana.  The  Spaniards 
,  and  others,  whatever  nntion  they  belonged  to.  have  expressed  their 
detestation  of  sur  h  nn  net.  You  know  better  than  nny  one  else  what  were 
the  orders  of  which  U  iveilly  whs  tiie  bearer,  and  you  cau  thereby  judge 
whether  that  officer  ke|>t  himsell.  or  not.  within  the  sphere  of  his  |M>werSk** 
It  must  be  recollected  thst  the  Marqats  of  Grimaldi.on  the  depMrturo  of 
O'Rinlly  from  Spain  to  Lonisi;itiu.  ha^l  Kent  to  the  Count  of  Fuenres.  the 
Spaninli  embassador  at  tlie  Court  ot  Versailles,  a  dii^fiatch  which  was 
intended  to  be  laid  before  the  French  mioi^tiy ,  aod  in  which  he  bad  said : 
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**  It  seemed  proper  to  invest  Boa  Alexander  O'Reillj  with  these  extensive 
powera,  on  aceount  of  tiM  dittanee  at  whieh  we  are  from  that  coQntnr. 

But,  as  the  khig.  whose  chorncter  is  well  known,  is  always  inclined  to  n 
mild  and  clement,  he  has  ordered  O'Ri  illy  to  be  informed  that  his  will  wns, 
that  a  lenient  course  be  pursued  in  the  colony,  and  that  expulsion  from  it 
be  the  ODiy  paDiahnwBt  ioflietad  on  tfiose  who  have  deserved  a  more 
fevere  one." 

It  would  J^eem.  from  this  docunient,  tlint  0*Kpi11y  should  have  contented 
bimsell  wilh  having  oxptdled  from  the  colouy  those  who  bad  deserved  a 
iafVareryuoishgBent — for  instaoco.  the  pain  of  death.  Bat  wore  tho  instme- 
tions  shown  to  the  Court  of  France,  nnd  tho'^e  really  given  to  O'Reilly,  of 
the  same  nature?  That  is  the  question.  If  O'Redly  received  llie  iustruc- 
t^oe  which  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Murouia  of  Grimuldi, 
#cnM  ho  have  dared  to  disobey  them,  and  would  he,  wnen  each  strong 
appeals  were  made  to  him  to  save  the  lives  of  Lnfr^'niore  and  his  com- 
panions, have  had  the  unblushing  effrontery',  on  refusing  that  boon,  to 
^ead  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  thus  falsely  to  throw  u])oo  his  sovereign 
he  odiom  of  a  measure  whieh  was  contrary  to  the  ex|»Msed  will  <^  that 
very  sovereign  ?  Had  he  as-umed  this  responsibility  on  account  of  some 
unforeseen  circum>;tnnces  or  reasons,  would  he  not  liave  accounted  for  those 
circumstances  or  reasons  in  his  dispatches  to  his  government?  But,  fur 
Umb  iisiog  the  laogoage  of  apolof^y  or  ezcalpation,  Ibr  having  acted  with 
severity,  in  viotetinn  nf  his  positive  instructions,  he,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
plauds iiiinself  for  the  extreme  lenity  of  the  course  1ih  pursued,  'fhis  is 
demonstrated  by  the  dispatch  which  he  sent  to  the  iMurquis  of  Grimaldi, 
to^e  an  account  of  tho  elostog  of  tfio  trial  and  of  the  oxeention  of  the 
aentencc  <<(  the  court : 

"The  trial  which  bepan  hero,"  said  he,  "against  the  twelve  chiefs,, 
movers  and  accomplices  of  the  insurrection  which  took  placo  in  this 
)^|t)vince,  is  at  an  end.  Six  of  them  having  deserved  death,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hunj; ;  but  one  of  these  culprits  havin::  died  in  prison.  Hvo 
only  were  executed,  and,  as  there  is  no  executioner  here,  they  were  shot 
on  the  25th  of  this  month,  (October,)  at  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  The 
lix  others  were  sentenced  to  be  iinprisoned  in  one  of  the  king*.s  castleOi 
that  is,  one  for  life,  two  for  ten  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  twelve  was  contiscated. 

V  'M  The  six  who  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  will  be' sent  to-day  to 
me  of  the  forts  at  Havana.  I  transmit  to  the  captain-general  of  that 
place  n  copy  of  the  judgment,  in  order  that  be  may  proceed  to  carry  it  into 

execution. 

'  ••Tiir  property  of  these  prisoners  had  been  sequestrated,  from  the 

beginning  of  iheir  trial.  I  have  just  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
liqiiidatifin  i>f  said  property  in  artordance  with  the  laws,  in  oi der  ihnt  what 
belongs  to  the  widows  and  other  creditors  may  be  given  to  thorn,  and  the 
balance  be  delivered  up  into  the  king's  treasury. 

This  judgment  wipes  off  entirely  the  insult  made  to  the  dignity  nnd 
anthnrirv  of  fie  kinj  in  this  province,  and  cheeks  tlie  effects  of  the  bad 
example  which  had  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  lua  majesty.  Kvegr 
body  acknowledges  the  necessity,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency  of  thii 
judgment,  which  sets  up  an  example  ever  to  be  remeinht  ?*  d.  What 
renders  it  still  more  eflicarions.  is  the  diligence  with  whirli  tlii>  (ilTnir  was 
condurred,  and  the  incontestable  nature  of  the  evidence  on  whu  ^  this 
judgment  WHS  founded. 

•*  I  will  treat,  for  the  futore,  with  marked  gentleness,  all  those  who 
signed  the  r<'presenf(irion8  addressed  to  the  Council,  and  it  will  !«•  a  great 
ooosolatioo  to  the  public  to  know  that  I  shall  leave  in  this  colony  no  pain- 
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ful  recollection  of  that  audacious  outrage.  I  will  conciliate  and  tranquil- 
lize the  public  mind  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  and  nothing  will  be 
more  conductive  to  this  end,  than  to  let  the  people  know,  that  all  past 
occurrences  shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  every  one  shall  receive  from  the 
government  the  protectioo  and  favor  which  be  may  deserve." 

This  candid  exposition  which  O'Reilly  made  of  his  sentiments  proves, 
that  he  thour;ht  himself  entitled  tn  much  credit  for  the  lenity  of  his  acts. 
Everylodti,  says  be,  with  exultation,  acknowledges  Uu  necessity,  the  justice 
and  the  clemency  of  this  judgment,  lohich  sets  an  example  ever  to  be  remem' 
hered.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor  Aubry,  writing  to  his 
own  government,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  course  of  action  adopted  by 
O'Reilly.  I  have  the  honor,  said  he  to  thq  French  minister,  of  sending  a 
list  of  the  small  number  of  those  wfiom  tJie  general  vas  indisjyensablu  obliged 

•  to  hate  arrested.  This  proves  his  generosity  and  the  kindness  of  his  hearty 
considering  that  Oiere  are  many  others,  whose  criminal  conduct  would  have 
justified  their  being  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  these  men,  we  must  trans- 
port ouraclves  back  to  the  days  in  which  ihey  lived  ;  we  must  adopt  the 
turn  of  mind  which  educatiuo,  habits  and  associations  bad  given  them,  and 
we  must  become  impregnated  with  the  political,  social  and  moral  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  had  been  born.  In  this  age,  the  treatment  which 
was  indicted  on  Lafr6nicre  and  his  companions  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tinged  with  cruelty,  if  appreciated  with  our  modern  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  with  those  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  now  prevail  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  1851,  Lafrenicre  and  his  accomplices  would  not, 
probably,  have  been  condemned  to  an  ignominous  death,  for  doing  what 
they  did  in  1768.  They  had  resisted  the  esercise  of  powers  which  they 
thought  oppressive  to  them,  and  which  were  wielded  by  an  officer  whom 
'  they  believed  to  bo  clothed  with  dubious  authority  ;  they  had  resorted  to 
every  means,  even  violence,  not  to  be  severed  from  that  kingdom  to 
whicn  the  colony  was  indebted  fur  its  birth.  But  they  had  shed  no  blood , 
and  when  experience  demonstrated  to  them  that  their  schemes  of  being 
re-annexed  to  France,  or  to  set  up  fur  themselves  under  an  independent 
government,  were  visionary  ;  when  O'Reilly  arrived  with  such  forces  as 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  cope  with,  they  tendered,  at  once,  their  full 
and  entire  submission  to  the  government  of  Spain.  It  must  be  recollected, 
bowevur,  that  a  century  ago,  the  slightest  attempt  against  royal  authority 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  could  be  committed, 
and  was  punished  with  a  severity  which  now  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
public  opinion ;  and  that  offences  which  then  were  deemed  to  deserve 
death,  would  not  now  be  the  cause  even  of  putting  a  man  on  bis  trial.  It 
is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  both  Aubry  and  O'Reilly  should  have 
honestly  thought  that,  to  pick  out  of  the  rebellious  colonists  twelve  leaders 
only,  six  of  whom  should  be  shot,  and  six  imprisoned  for  a  greater  or  les- 
ser period  of  time,  and  to  grants  full  and  unconditional  pardon  to  the  rest, 
wns  an  extremely  merciful  act.  Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
O'Rbilly  was  moved  by  considerations  of  |xilicy.  As  Spain  did  not  intend 
to  keep  up  a  large  military  force  in  Louisiana,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
such  an  impression  on  its  inhabitants  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred ;  and,  above  all.  it  was  expedient  to  set  a  salutarj'  example  be- 
fore the  other  colonies,  to  deter  them  from  similar  enterprises,  and  to  show, 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  written  opinion  on  the 
affairs  of  Louisiana  which  he  presented  to  the  king  as  a  member  of  his 
cabinet,  that  the  kine  knew  and  was  able  to  repress  any  attempt  whatever 

•  derogatory  to  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  autht/rily. 

Some  there  are  wuo  accuse  O'Reilly  of  treachery  and  duplicity,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  interpretation  which  they  put  on  the  marked  civilities  which 
he  prolVered  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurrectioD,  when  they  were  introduced 
to  him,  and  on  tlie  exceedingly  courteouti  language  which  he  addressed  to 
them.  They  believe  that  these  men  had  a  right  to  infer  from  O'Reilly's 
deportment,  that  their  past  deeds  were  forgutten,  and  that  they  would  uct 
be  brought  to  trial ;  it  is  said  that  O'Reilly  lulled  them  into  security,  in 
order  to  keep  thrm  withiu  his  reach,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeking 
their  safety  in  flight,  until  he  should  be  ready  to  arrest,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  late  revolution  whom  he  had  singled  out.  These 
8up|K):iition8  derive  some  strength,  it  is  true,  from  the  opmion  impressed 
by  Buuliogy,  himself  a  Spanish  olVicer,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  delegates  of  the  colonists  and  O'Reilly,  at  the  Ikilize,  and  who 
•aid  :  tJiat  Uie  general  seal  Oiem  buck  wUii  good  hopes  tiiat  their  past  faulta 
should  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  Lnfieniere,  Mar- 
quis and  Milliet  should  have  shared  with  Buuligny  such  flattering  impres- 
sions. The  secret  intentions  of  deceit  attributed  to  O'Reilly  may  have 
been  true;  but  still,  in  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
treme courtesy  of  his  lungutige  and  of  his  deportment  is  nut  sufllicient,  of 
itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  whs  dictated  by  duplicity.  It  was, 
on  the  like  occasions,  the  natural  tone  of  the  high-bred  gentleman  of  the 
time,  although  it  may  sound  to  us  as  smacking  uf  dissimulation,  or  uflecta- 
tion.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  actions  an<l  language  of  the  men  of  past  ages,  if,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  we  judge  oftbein  according  to  the  criterion  of 
our  present  usages  and  customs.  I  will,  in  illustration  of  my  assertion,  se- 
lect one  instance  only,  which  is  striking. 

The  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  had  been,  for  many  years,  presiding  as  prime 
minister  over  the  destinies  of  France,  and  had  defeated  more  than  one 
conspiracy  against  his  life  and  power,  formed  by  the  highest  nubility,  by 
the  muther,  and  the  brother  of  the  king,  who  hated  the  htate  of  iusigniti- 
cance  to  which  that  roaster  mind  had  reduced  them,  and  often  by  the  king 
himself,  who  used  to  become  their  secret  accomplice,  when  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  di^^gust  at  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  proud  and  domi- 
neering minister.  Now  that  the  cardinal  wa^i  broken  down  by  disease 
and  fast  approaching  his  grave,  his  enemies  again  lost  patience,  and  gath- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  young  Cinq- Mars,  who  had  become  the 
favorite  of  the  weak  king.  Hardly  had  the  conspiracy  been  set  on  foot, 
when  the  wily  cardinal  had  become  acquuiuted  with  all  its  workings.  De- 
termined to  strike  a  last  blow,  which  would  be  so  crushing  that  it  would, 
for  the  future,  put  an  end  to  such  enterprises,  he  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  fancied  security,  waiting  patiently,  for  two  years,  with  the  self-con- 
fidence of  genius,  until  the  fruit  of  his  revenge  be  ripe,  betbro  he  plucked 
it.  Only  on  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  wa^  it,  that,  al- 
though in  a  dying  condition,  he  came  out  in  his  strength  of  mind,  if  not  of 
body,  and  with  one  single  thrust  of  his  crippled  foot,  demolished  instanta- 
neously the  structure  which  had  been  so  laboriously  erected  against  him. 
He  terrified  the  king  out  of  his  little  wits,  brought  down  almost  to  his  knees 
the  king's  vile  brother,  Gaston  D'Orleans,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  annihilated  all  those  of  his  enemies  whom  he  tiiought 
worthy  of  his  notice.  Ciiiq-.Mars  and  De  Thou  were  those  he  had  par- 
ticularly singled  out  for  his  vengeance.  De  Thou,  being  in  prison  at  Ta- 
rascon,  where  the  infirm  cardinal  had  himself  transported  him,  was  ordered 
to  the  presence  of  his  mortal  enemy,  to  be  by  him  interrogated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  is  remarkable.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  both 
were  aware  of  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  cardinal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  De  Thou's  head  cut  ofl';  De 
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Tbou  kaew  it,  and  the  ordinal  was  cooftcious  that  his  intentions  were  no 
aecret  for  the  prisoner.  Therefore  there  couM  be  no  attempt,  and  theTO 
OMild  be  no  \vi3l1,  to  dncBive  each  other.  Yet,  see  how  they  beli  m  !  when 
free  to  face.  The  cnrditml,  who  was  in  bed  and  propped  up  by  cushions, 
when  De  Tbon  was  ushered  into  the  room  bjrthe  suurds,  greeted  hira  with 
a  gentle  niate,  and,  invitin;^  him  to  be  seated  by  the  bed  on  which  he,  tho 
eordinal,  wm  reposing,  said,  with  the  ntmost  suavity  of  manner :  "  Sir,  I 
beg  vou  to  excu'^e  mo  for  having  given  yn-i  ilic  tmnhle  nf  rnrtiing  hpre.** 
^  My  Lord,"  answered  De  Thou,  I  consider  the  iovitaliou  as  u  tuvor  and 
an  honor."  The  rest  of  (he  interview  wae  in  the  aame  atjle.  Wat  iC  de- 
eeitt  irony,  nfiectntioo  or  dissimulation?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  was  tho  cnstomary  ton<*  nf  r  x quisile  politeness  familiar  to  two  men  who 
were  equally  mmdtul  ot  thoir  rciipective  rank  and  character,  and  wiiose 
minds  were  so  framed,  that  they  never  lost  sight,  for  one  moment,  of  tiM 
old  adage:  that  a  gentleman  is  worth  another.  Times  have  cbnOfed,  ianti 
the  hijihest  in  the  land,  were  hp  hmti^fi*  fiffrire  a  ju-^tice  of  the  peace,  not 
for  H  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  uu  a  chargu  of  petty  trespaM,  would  pro- 
bably  be  interrogated  in  a  more  commanding  tone.  Bnt  is  it  to  ba  inferred 
that,  on  the  occasion  I  have  related,  Cardinal  Armnnd  Du  Plessis,  I>ake 
of  Richeliea,  and  the  real  king  oi  Fraoee,  acted  with  bypoeriij  towarda 
DeThou? 

The  inventories  made  of  the  property  of  the  twelve  gentlemen,  whom 
Iha  decree  of  the  Spanish  tribunal  iiad  convicted  of  rebellion,  aflbrd  in- 

tcre«!tin<;  proofs  of  the  Spartan  sii  i|  li<  lfy  which  oxisfed  in  the  colony. 
Thus  the  furniture  of  the  bedroom  of  Mu>Iam  VilUre,  who  ^vasthe  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  the  ^raod-daugh- 
tar  of  Dn  Lacbaiae,  who  came  to  tlie  colooyj  in  1723,  as  ordaining  commis- 
sarv.  was  de«fri')f»d  ns  consisting  of  a  cvjiress  bedstead,  three  ff  '^t  wide  by 
six  in  length,  with  a  mattress  of  corn-shucks  and  one  of  featiiers  on  the 
top,  a  bobtar  of  eonh-shncks,  and  a  coarse  cotton  eonnterpane  or  quilt,  man- 
ufactarad  probably  by  the  lady  herself,  or  by  her  servants  ;  six  chaira 
of  cypress  wood,  w  ith  straw  bottoms:  some  candlesticks  with  common  waXf 
(be  candles  made  in  the  country,  dec.  ^c.  The  rest  of  the  house  was 
■otnore  aplendidly  famiabed«  and  the  house  itself,  as  described  in  the  in- 
i^ntory,  mnst  have  loolted  veiy  much  Hite  one  of  those  modest  and  no* 
painted  little  won  1  structures  which  are.  to  lliis  day,  to  {)e  scon  on  many 
parts  of  the  baoks  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  iha  AttakapHs  and  Ope- 
loosas  parishes.  They  are  the  tenements  of  our  small  planters,  who  own 
only  a  few  slaves,  and  they  retain  the  appellation  of  J fai»on»  ^AeadienM, 
or  .!r  .  rj7  h"v:r\\  Villefe's  plantation,  situati  ilat  the  German  coast,  was 
not  large,  uud  tho  whole  of  his  slaves,  nf  both  sexes  and  of  ail  ages,  did  not 
•xeaed  thirty 'two.  Uis  friends  and  brother  conspirators,  who  were  among 
the  first  gentlemen  in  the  land,  did  not  Kve  with  more  ostentation.  All 
the  spqnM^fr  itfd  i5rnj>erty  bein:^  sold,  it  was  f  nitid  that,  after  having  dis- 
U'tbuted  »un'»ti^  the  widows  and  other  creditors  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
aadi  after  paying  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  inventories,  the  royal  treasury 
had  nothing  or  Yory  little  to  receive.  These  ooats,  however,  were  mode- 
rat'^.  for  they  am  )unted  oolj  to  782  lifrea,  or  abont  $157,  for  eaoh  of  the 
persou«  convicted. 
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ART.  VI-8U0AB. 

THE  UANUfACTCRE  OF  SDOAR — ZMBRACII^O  THK  CRUSHING  OF  THS 
CAlfB — THK  CONITlTUniTS  Or  VBB  CAVB-JOICB— TBI  PROCBttBl  OV 
PI  rrr  ATIOir,   XVAFOBATtON,    COUCSNTBATtOlT,    OBATBUkTIOB  ABD 

CURlKe. 

Thf  canea  should  never  exceed  fonr  or  fivp  ffet  in  length  when  tlif^y  are 
placed  OD  the  feeding  board  of  tbo  mill,  otherwise  they  inrariiibly  cause 
ioconveoience,  Rod  very  frequently,  from  being  citwked,  overlH|>|>ii)g,  la 
spite  of  m\\  tlwt  the §6Mwn  eao  60  to  prevent  it.  Arrived  at  the  feedings 
bonrrl.  the  cnne-carriers  remove  the  rnnp  bands  with  which  the  bundles 
are  tied  ;  and  the  feeders  must  take  the  greatest  cure  to  arrunr;e  the  canea 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers,  in  a  regular  and  even  muoner.  By 
to  doing,  twenty-two  cRoee  of  avenge  me  can  be  very  conveniently  laid, 
and  he  cnubed  at  the  aaine  tisn ;  aappotiag  tbe  rollers  to  be  four  feet  im 
length. 

A  greater  number  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  mill,  but  not  conve- 
niently, nor  do  I  think  advisably  ;  the  great  point  in  feeding  being  lo  anp* 
ply.  nrmc^int'^ly  and  cleverlv,  the  place  nf  rnrh  canp  as  it  disappears 
Uirougli  the  mtU,  so  that,  reckoned  at  any  inumeot,  the  self-same  number 
of  eanet  (twenlyotwo)  will  be  found  passing  through  the  mill.  Thia  Ibrma 
Cbe  great  diflSHrtnee  between  the  but  too  cnnnnou  and  nagligeat  feeding, 
which  at  tirnp^  rrnms  the  mill  with  pprliHjjs  tliirtv-five  canes.  wh'fNt  at 
othera  it  has  not  more  than  two  or  thr«o  presented  to  it.  The  feeding, 
tlien,  beat  calciilated  to  produce  a  large  (juantity  of  juice,  the  stea^ 
workiogef  tfaeen^noi  liie  least  liability  to  breaka|e,  or  the  least  possible 
w«>!ir  and  tear  of  tire  maehuiory,  ia  that  wbioh  la  ragolart  unifiMrm  and 
moderate. 

Tbo  fonder  wlw  directa  and  aasfarta  tiie  eonreo  of  tbo  aalnrntod  enao» 

stalks  towards  the  second  set  of  rollers,  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  leo 
th«t  thoy  enter  the  rollers  in  a  ^5f^nizh^  and  desirable  manner.  If  these 
roUers  are  screwed  up  as  tight  as  they  should  be,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  hit  doubling  tbo  nturatod  atallca;  as  thoy  will  not  be  abloi  nndoif 
•ny  cireiraiataoeot,  to  paaa  through  tho  rollora  wlthoot  being  thorovghij 
crushed. 

It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  teparate  tbe  pure  juice  expressed,  from 
tiMd;  of  the  satnratod  oanes,  as  so  mach  water  is  mixed  with  it;  bnt  if 
intended  for  immediate  manaracture,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  good  is  to 
be  gained  by  stich  separation.  Indeed,  under  any  circnm'staneefi,  cane- 
jttice  should  be  clarified  immediately  it  is  expressed ;  or  if  necessary  to 
hoopitibr  any  1oiq;lhof  thne.  fsrmentatioo  can  readily  be  provenled  by 
very  simple  means*  I  thorefurc  do  not  perceive  any  ill  effect  that  can 
arise  from  tbe  jniaOt  from  the  two  sots  of  mill  rollers  being  allowed  to 
intermingle. 

An  iroportnnt  dnty  appevtainiDgto  the  mlll-honso,  is  to  hoop  tho  miikbod 

constantly  firee  from  bits  of  cane-trash,  (wfakh  are  continually  billing  from 
tbe  rollers ;)  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  become 
acid,  and  communicate  a  taint  to  the  juice.  Tbe  mill-bed,  therefore, 
ahould  bo  denned  ovaiy  fivo  or  tan  nunataa;  whieh  can  bo  porfbrniod  by  a 
boy,  whose  duly  shonld  consist  in  cloaaing  tfio  vtll^bod,  J«ico>gntters,  and 
strainers. 

As  tbe  juice  runs  from  the  mill-bed,  it  fails  into  the  first,  second,  and 
diird  strainers,  hi  soceoisiotti  each  lying  on  a  step  lower  than  tbo  other,  and 
thonMCorinlofeaehstraioerbdngfinorthanthntoftheoMBbofoit.  Th» 
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there  ia  a  fait  of  twenty-ono  inches,  obtained  by  means  of  three  steps  of 
aef en  iDches  each ;  which  steps  allow  uf  u  small  recepmrle  being  made,  oa 
each  of  theiDf  of  lUwat  two  feet  tqnmro,  baTing  raioml  edgot  of  aboat  two 
iochea  high,  ai, !  ii  lip  protruding  over  llio  bpuce  orcii|)ied  l)y  the  next 
(lower)  step,  luto  these  spaces  nf  two  feet  8(juare,  tho  stniinors  (which 
are  ouij  tweuty-two  iocheB  tKjuui  e)  in,  resting  uo  their  lower  r\m»  uf  ooe 
ineh ;  fo  that  the  bottomc  of  tho  atrainera  are  one  ioch  reiaed  ebovo  the  In»^> 
torns  or  beds  of  the  receptacles.  To  prevent  ncidiry.  sIk  ( t  Ii  nd  is  uj;etl  in 
furiniog  these  beds  or  receptacles;  aad  they  are  conatanUjr  cleared  of  all 
matter  likely  to  cause  acidity. 

A  fraoMwork  answers  all  the  purposes  above  deeeribod,  provided  Uie 
Strniners  rest  on  I  cds  of  sheet  lend.  'I'he  third  or  loweBt  strninrr  should 
be  of  hne  wire-gauzo  :  passing  through  which  the  juice  is  clenrrd  of  a 
large  quantity  of  extraneoas  matter ;  and  a  further  portioD  is  retained  in  the 
last  and  finest  strainer,  which  hangs  ovar  tho  ctorifior. 

'i'hu  juice  being  now  in  the  boiling-house,  n-r  will,  praviOQt  tOtneiogifc 
further,  proceed  to  notice  the  substance  it  contains. 

Cane-juice,  as  it  arrives  io  the  boiling- house,  may  be  held  to  cootaio— 
walar,  sugar,  woody  fibret  gluten,  groan  foeola,  g^on  wax  (cblopophylla), 
gnm,  saliuo  matter. 

The  several  qualities  vary  veiy  much,  according  to  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  the  cane-plaots  are  growo,  and  the  degree  of  matnrity  to  which 
they  have  arrived  at  tne  period  of  tlwir  being  cut. 

T  htive  not,  therefore,  stated  any  proportionnl  pnrt^.  ris  the«!p  evidently 
depend  en  the  many  cooditiooa  that  influence  the  plant ;  and  no  regular 
and  fixed  etatidard  ean  be  taken.  I  riiall  state,  as  f  proceed,  the.  parts 
profed  by  analyses  to  exist  in  cane-juice  nf  good  and  inferior  qualities ;  bat 
from  rhtiqf  ir  ^vmilrl  fie  dilficulr.  if  not  impossible,  to  deduce  any  thing  Rke 
an  avemge  division,  which  could  be  admitted  as  a  rule  in  {>ractice. 

Water  contained  in  eane-jnice  Tariea  from  aeveniyto  eighty-five  parts  ia 
100,  and  mny  all  be  e?nporated,  except  the  portion  necemiy  to  cryatalU- 
■ation. 

Sugar  resident  in  expressed  ^uice  ranged  from  live  degrees  to  fourteen 
d^rees  of  BaaMe*s  sacchafometer;  id  e$t,  from  aboot  9  lbs.  to  about  S5 

Iba.  per  cent.  I  myself  have  nefer  known  it  so  high  as  25  percent  rsr, 
indeed,  higher  than  '^3  lbs.;  althoojih  it  h  very  proHnbtc  that  joice  fully  aa 
rich  as  the  former  per  ceotage  would  make  it,  may  have  passed  tliroughmy 
buds,  withoQt  my  having  been  aware  of  it,  during  the  early  part  of  my 
life  as  a  planter. 

It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Dutrone,  (whose  testimony  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect  and  credence,  \  that  on  the  same  planta- 
tion he  obtained  from  caoea,  at  one  period  of  the  yenr,  9  lbs.  3  ess.  only, 
from  100  lbs.  of  juice;  whereas,  at  another  and  more  fiivorable  time,  he 
obtained  from  n  sifnihir  quinritiry  of  juice,  25  lbs.  11  ozs.  of  sugar.  1  have 
myself  known  a  variation,  on  one  plautatioo,  of  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  sugar* 

The  saccharometer  denotes  the  dcnsiiy  of  cane-juice:  but  the  actual 
quantity  of  crvstalliziible  mnltor  will  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  juice,  and 
Its  ti  eedom  from  oitrogeuized  and  saliou  matters.  Thos,  taking  juice  of  a 
daaaity  of  ten  degrees  by  the  saceharometer,*  eonal  to  1S;1  Iba.  of  solid 
extractive  matter,  we  must  allow  folly  1|  lbe«  as  being  aacrysttllinabla ; 
and  io  many  cases  far  more. 


*  At  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  81  degrees,  as  is  conunoai 
in  the  eugar-gffsiwfaig edoidss,  adeiiai^ of  10 degrees h^f  l3b»  •aeebaraiMter  dssotts  IbQy 
Ufcr  oem^ «  pea  aeiBr. 
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Sogar  exists  in  the  cells  of  the  caoe-piaot,  as  I  have  before  remarked* 
both  in  the  form  of  •  limpid  floid,  sod  also  as  a  eonerete  formatbti ;  that 

is  to  say,  that  this  limpid  saccharine  crystallizable  fluid,  under  favoriible 
circumstances,  (as  a  congenial  snil,  and  during;  hot,  dry  weather.)  becomes 
so  rich,  and  so  perfectly  eiaboaaied,  tliat  it  deposits  minute  but  distinct 
orystala  arouod  thecelto  which  eootaio  it;  oad  theao erv'stals  are  leeo  ad« 
horiiis;  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  cells.  If  there  were 
any  means  of  extrnctin^  this  mutter,  (botli  fluid  and  crystaHino.)  without 
causing  an  admixture  with  the  other  substances  forming  the  sap  of  tlie  cane, 
no  doubt  that  we  ohoald  lie  able  to  obtaio  a  perfectly  pure  ana  crystalliBed 
sugar  by  means  of  simple  evnporHtion  alone.  But  it  unfortunHteh-  occirg, 
that,  by  the  mode  of  expression  now  universally  adopted,  not  only  is  the 
•accharine  crysUiilizubiu  tluid  mixed  up  witii  the  nitrogenized  and  other 
matters,  to  its  great  injury,  but  the  cryitala  0(  raear  which  ha?e  beea 
•IreHdy  deposited  in  the  rrM.  ;ire,  for  the  niMt  parttloft  in  the  CaBe-tnuih» 
adhering  to  the  cellular  memtjranes. 

From  this  latter  cause  it  is,  that  a  saturation  of  the  cane-stalks  with  hot 
wiier  ia  advised,  previons  to  their  midergoiag  the  final  preasnre  by  the 
»econd  set  of  mill-roMers. 

Woodt/  jibre,  or  lignin,  are  terms  used  to  designate  the  solid  structure 
of  the  cuue-staik,  particles  of  which  become  ioterniixed  with  the  cane- 
jniee,  from  the  breaking  down  and  crushing  which  the  stalk  undergoes 
whilst  [jfi'^-Tn::  thron^h  the  mill.  Some  of  these  pnrticlp^  nrf»  so  larpe  and 
coarse,  us  lu  be  easily  retained  by  the  wire-gauze  strainers,  through  wbtch 
the  juice  runa  on  its  paasage  from  the  mill  to  the  clarifiera,  whereaa  others, 
again,  are  so  finely  comminuted,  that  th^  pasi  through  the  atrainert  into 
the  cfarifier. 

Many  authors  draw  a  marked  dii>tinction  between  woody  fibre  aud  the 
celHilar  fossae  of  phrata;  which  htfter  the^  name  eellvloae ;  but  It  doee  net 
appear  that  there  are  any  juat  gronoda  for  ao  separating  them ;  for  they 

are  as  identicid  in  compoHirmn  with  onp  nnr>ther,  the  woody  fihr«  or  cel- 
lular tissue  of  one  plant  la  identical  with  similar  substances  of  other  plants. 
There  is.  however,  a  decided  difference  betweea  the  composition  of 
wood,  and  that  of  woody  fibre,  (properly  ao  called,)  as  in  the  former  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  foreign  •snh^^ffincefl  nre  comprised,  which  of  course 
have  no  existence  in  the  composition  ot  the  latter.  Besides  which,  in 
analyzing  woody  fibre  end  cellular  tiasue,  and  comparing  results,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  latter,  are  but  too  frequently  lost  gi^ht  of :  nlrhoogh,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  must  be  influenced  by 
ibese  substances.  For  inatanee,  in  the  cane-plaat  there  are  cella  in  whien 
dM  nccharine  fluid  is  elaborated,  and  even  sugar  deposited;  there  nre 
also  varionf  other  celh,  in  whicli  vnrioua  other  organizations  nre  carried 
on:  it  therefore  occurs,  that  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  differ- 
Ml  aahstanccs  organized  in  these  cells,  so  is  this  cellular  tissue  more  or  less 
eofcrnated,  and  impregnated  by  them;  consequeittly  afifordtng  different 
resolts  under  analysis. 

Heoce  the  relative  proportions  ot  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
tofomd  to  differ;  and  erroneous  deductions  are  drawn  therofrom,  to  the 
mystification  and  confusion  of  the  general  reader. 

The  very  minutely-divided  particles  of  woody  fibre  that  nre  existent 
in  the  cane  juice  which  enters  the  clarifier,  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
by  matter,  which  causae  them  readily  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liqtiid 
during  the  process  of  clarificntion :  I  hnvc  even  8een  a  largo  quantity  rise 

o  the  8urfiic«'  in  the  cold  receiverst   There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  gistting^ 

id  of  this  substance. 
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'  0iutm  is  ftiotetuie^th&t  preseott  itself  Mdcr  wied  Ibtns*  aMtnHog 

to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  the  different  matters  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  This  nircurastance  has  furnished  a  befitting  oppor- 
tunity fur  chemists  to  enrich  their  Domooclutura  with  timay  Hingular  uew 
Mines :  thus  we  have  gluten,  syroome,  gHadine,  legumin,  vegetable  alba* 
men,  fibrin,  casein,  diastase,  cum  mullis  aliu! 

.  Now,  the  pliinter  wi!l  not  be  displeased  to  learn,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  furraidubld  array  of  names,  tfaey  alJ  resolve  themstilve^  into  uue  nub- 
itaoee— ^atai ;  bnt  Si  the  term  vegetable  albumen  Is  very  eommoolf 
used.  I  shall  employ  that  designation,  as  well  as  gluten,  whenever  I  find 
occasion  to  do  so:  it  being  understood  that  they  arH  ».nt»  urn!  the  satne  >ub- 
stance,  iu  caoe-juice*  gluten  exists  iu  solution,  uuLii  the  acid  which 
kolda  it  dissolved  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  saturating  it  wilb 
sn  alkaline  solution  ;  which  causes  the  yluten  to  become  insoluble  or  coag- 
ulated. «!o  that  its  pnr;icli'9,  nu'i'tintj  to^riiier,  adh(?ro  to  each  other,  and 
rise  to  liie  surface  lu  the  forui  of  ih  ck  scum,  which  is  oi'i^u  culkd  vegeta- 
ble albaanen.  All  oaoe*jnice  coataios  a  proportion  of  the  free  acids:  at 
times  so  grout  tli  ir,  on  leaving  the  mill,  it  produces  a  sli;;htly  acid  reactioo 
on  litmus  paper;  whereas,  ^cnenilly,  the}'  are  nut  to  be  detected  by  that 
t»!>L,  being  cunibiued  with  gluten,  iScc.  so  as  to  pretteut  no  symptoms  of 
their  existence.  But  on  the  appli4:atk)n  of  an  alkali,  (temper  hme,)  m 
vniDtt  immediately  tnke^  place  between  t!ie  alkali  and  the  acid,  and  the 
glulon  forthwith  assunies  the  lurui  of  coagala,  and  becomes  insoluble  ia 
water.  A  further  upplicutiou  of  ulkuh  wnuld  have  the  effect  of  ro-dissolv- 
ing  the  eoegulated  glliten,  and  holdio!;  ii  in  a  state  of  solution ;  until  an 
acid  re-ng«*nt  could  be  used  to  saturate  the  alkali,  which  woul  1  cause  the 
gluten  once  more  to  assume  the  form  of  coagula.  Thus  we  >cc  that  a 
very  greatdeel  of  nicety  is  required  in  what  is  termed  tempering  cane-juice, 
or  cane-liquor;  and  we  perceive  at  once  one  great  reason  why  it  is  that  an 
alkaliiu;  menstruam  (temper)  in  e.xcosH  is  SO  injuriou*!,  viz. :  as  t>eing  not  only 
Bufiicient  to  saturate  tho  acid  whicli  liolds  the  gluten  dissolvedt  but  effect- 
ing the  re-solution  of  the  coagula  about  to  form.*  >  u 
AgMOi  We  find  that  by  subjecting  iVesh  cane-juice  to  a  mo<1erate  heal^ 
(of  from  140  to  K^*  (1r-rf?es  Fahr.,)  the  volatile  acids  holding  thi-  j^lnlenin 
solution  are  disengaged  aud  evaporated,  leaving  the  gluten  in  tlie  form  of 
flaky  coagula.  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  argnment  emoogat 
Ae  moatemineot  chemists,  as  to  the  fact  of  an  acid  being  preaent  in  cane* 
iuiee;  as  well  as  to  tho  nature  of  that  acid.  Bergman  appears  to  luive 
bean  the  first  who  ascribed  the  utihty  of  lime  (temper)  io  sugar  manufac- 
tore,  to  its  action  on  the  acids  contained  (in  comMnatioo)  in  the  jnice  of 
the  cane.  Proust  declared  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  malic  acid 
ID  cane  juice,  analyzed  by  hivTi  in  J?pain.  Dr.  tliggins,  fulMi^  n  g  the 
same  idea  of  an  acid  being  present,  expressed  it  as  his  opiutou  that 
'the  fecuia  (meaning  gluten)  In  eane-juioe  wsa  held  in  solution  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  carbonic  acid;  which  acid  was  expelled  when  the 
juice  was  subjected  to  a  heat  of  14.3  degrees  P«hr.,  and  the  fecuia  forth- 
with rose  to  the  surface  as  a  coagulated  scum.  Ue  also  held  that  the  ap- 
flieatioa  of  lime  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  feeola ;  only  that  it 
Wunid  enter  into  combinatioa  with  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime.  RaFjjuil  says,  Tho  saccharine  substance  dopq  not  ovist  alone 
in  solution  in  the  sap  oi  any  plant,  ia  sufficient  abuoduuce  to  afl'ord  a 
herativv  fetam  for  the  trouble  of  eitraotioa.  It  ia  aeeompanied  by  gum. 


*  It  Iws  bees  Aomn     Liebig.  Baflpail.      oAer  eelebralsd  rhumllta,  dkttflinatSr 

Tegctable  nlbiiim-n,  cotitnln'^  nifrn{_;rn  •■n  th<-  fonii  of  an  aUUIOaiacsl  islt^  vblcb II  dwsm 
poMd  by  ib«  action  of  beat,  or  of  an  alkali,  (as  lime.)  -  '  i  l  '  ■  ' 
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dtfRMDDt  saiu,  aad  various  acidit  which  the  curreDt  of  the  vaaoular  circo- 
luira  mrnm  abog.  BeddM,  m  ia  nott  ttMi  this  juice  is  obtained  tj 
espreesion,  it  Moettarily  carries  with  it  tbe  green  fecula,  and  fragmeots 
both  of  tlu*  !i^t)H<MH  itnii  <iliitir)ous  textures  ;  and  these  last  (glulioous  tex- 
torea)  may  ihcn  becuioe  more  or  leas  soluble,  and  assume  more  or  leas 
the  eheracler  <^  mndla^et  bj  eonibioing  with  the  fret  ncide  ef  the  sac- 
charine solution.  I  am  perauaded  theft  the  lime  that  b  Oaed  io  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  is  of  no  othm*  ust-  {hnn  to  satut  att'  tli«"^e  ncids,  nn»l  thus 
reatore  to  the  gluten  its  origmai  iut»uluUht/,  so  that  it  may  coaguUto  and 
be  ehMnmed  eff ;  eaviriopiug  lo  ito  eukttnce  ell  thoee  textures  unpregoaled 
with  green  or  gummy  netter;  nod  that  m  thie  way  il  acta  aa  thefint 
aaeens  of  clarifir.Htion.'^ 

I  consider  it  quiio  useless  to  multipl;^  in&taoc«8  ut"  opiuioos  similar  to 
Aeeat  ner  da  I  deem  H  finj  nee  mentioniaf  othen  of  a  oootrary  tender* 
ej;  Ibr  it  tatgrt  u  my  Ofiiidaa,  be  held  as  quite  clear,  thet  although  caa#- 
juif (»  mnv  pffsont  no  nppearnnce  of  an  ncifl — not  even  to  affect  litmus 
|Mtp«r  in  uuy  wu/ — ^yet  that  Uie  action  of  aa  uikaline  solutioo,  or  beat,  will 
at  enee  aaalie  maoifett  ite  aetaal  preeenca.  Thereeaonof  thie«a»Ibefim 
eaid.  is  because  the  acid  is  in  oombination  with  the  |jlutinoae  texturaa 
(gluten)  which  it  keeps  dissolved. 

Tbe  action  ol  heat  certainly  disengages  the  acid,  and  causM  the  gluten 
m  elbemen  to  aaeame  Uie  form  and  eharaeter  of  eoeguh ;  bnt  it  ie  by  ao 
metins  certain  that  the  acid  in  aA  ea^ee  ia  evaporated  :  thi^  nppears  to  me 
todepemlon  the  nature  of  tli*'  pnrrir»»lar  noid  in  cnftil)ii;:ition  with  the 
gluten  ;  for  we  find,  in  very  good  caue-juico,  that  a  aiodcrale  heat  is  suffi- 
aient  la  expel  the  add,  aad  eoagnlate  tbe  glnteo,  (thus  clarifying  tbe  jviee ;) 
and  that  a  further  heat  ia  the  boilers  will  bring  it  to  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion* and  excellent  aogar  wiU  laaalt,  witboat  a  particle  of  lime  being  used 
from  first  to  last.* 

How  doae  Ihie  happen,  wnleM  it  be  that  the  add  ia  of  a  vary  volatile  aa* 
tare ;  aa  tliat,  aa  the  applicatiou  of  a  moderate  heat,  it  oot  oaly  becoooaa 
di^en^nged  from  the  glutiiiotis  ffxriirf^s,  but  is  fnrirely  evaporated  from 
tbe  liquid,  leaving  theae  glutioous  textures  to  subside  as  precipitates,  or 
riae  to  the  snrfrea  aa  team. 

Ia  thae  case,  the  use  of  lim^  would  do  a  positive  harm,  as  the  acid  baa 
evaporated;  and  the  feculencie.s  being  entirely  sepnrnted,  nothing  is  leftfiw 
it  to  act  en  but  the  sugar,  which  it  would  therefore  decompose. 

Tbe  eaae  fa  clear,  that,  at  the  add  hat  been  expelled,  aad  die  fecnleadaa 
entirely  removed,  aothing  remaina  to  ba  dona,  but  ta  evaporate  tbe  walar 
which  holds  the  su;;nr  in  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  cane-juice,  at  time^  contains  an  acid  wbich.is  not  of 
Iba  vebtile  character  above  denoted ;  for  iastaaea,  freah  eane-juica  haa 
beaa  known  to  show  no  symptoms  of  acidity  when  tested  with  litaout  pap 
per,  but  after  being  (carefully)  clarified  by  heat  alone,  the  Tupior  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  acid,  palpably  allHcting  litmus  paper:  and  uu  a  far- 
ther darifiaation  (in  another  darifier)  by  beat,  id  the  heat  bdng  carried 
to  the  boiling  point. a  thick  scum  waa  thrown  up;  whiah  being  skimmed 
oft',  th»'  !if|anr  wa??  ftnind  to  be  very  perceptibly  increased  in  Hfidiry.  A. 
eulution  of  lime  being  added,  until  the  liquor  asaooMd  a  neutral  ciiuractor, 
•  very  slight  aaam  aroea ;  hot  oa  uttking  the  Tinaor  rather  mora  alkaline*  a 
Ibrtiier  ^piantiiy  of  aenaa  toae  to  the  aurfaoe :  not  not  any  great  poition. 


•Tlie  jini'o  (if  cane*  grown  on  a  cnlf  arcoas  soil,  or  on  a  soil  which  docs  not  furni-ib 
uumuuia  in  cxceM  (nor  has  had  it  applied  in  manures,]  is  found  to  omtaia  very  little 

glatep.  aad,  oemaqiesBaiy,  wiU  very  ftegoaatly  fcwish  good  ta§u  nhhaet  say  Ihaabalag 
ased. 
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Thb  liquor*  eoowntratod,  fimiidied  ordinary  Mtfur,  bvt  a  brgo  piopoitkM 

of  molnsseg;  whicli  Hrose  from  the  defecation  being  iacomplete,  and  from 
the  (iiseti^ngt^d  acids having dec4MnpoMd  a portuNi  of  (Im  au^UTt  and cluui^ed 
it  into  glucose. 

Some  of  tho  aame  kind  of  jaieo  eUurified  (at  tbo  •une  tioie)  by  meoni 

of  Utile  iiud  lieat.  and  in  the  boilers  treated  with  a  further  supply  of  lime, 
boiled  weii,  and  gave  good  augar;  raucb  bettor  than  the  foraer,  and  with 
Su  less  molasses. 

These  facts  prof  ad  to  ma,  that  id  cerlaiii  caaao  tho  acid  is  by  no  aiaaaa 

volatile:  aod  I  otn  sure  that  the  experi-'nce  of  numerous  planters  can  at- 
*  test  the  formntion  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  un  acid  subsequent  to 

clarificatioD,  which  iuduces  the  Uuilennau  to  put  lime  ia  the  secoud  tacbe 
avon.  Tho  orror  committad  in  lha  Artt  of  the  two  ozparimaota  jnat  raei* 
ted  wn:4,  that  on  the  appearance  of  ao  acid  reaction  un  litmus  paper,  tbo 
secuud  clarification  should  have  been  effected  by  uieaos  of  lime  wnter, 
whilst  the  heat  was  kept  as  before ;  but  by  applying  do  lime,  and  iocreaa* 
ing  tbo  boat  until  the  liquor  boiled,  of  course  tha  aeparation  of  the  Huccu- 
Ientr'  :!::iilri  wns  rendered  impracticable,  except  by  suiisidmri^  or  filrrntion ; 
which  even  would  have  been  but  partially  auccesai'uJi  aeeiug  that  the  liquor 
was  so  acid. 

Tbeao  facts  lead  us  to  judge,  that  in  tho  ooagnlatiooa  of  the  glottaona 

tPxtiM  t")  contained  in  rnrifj-juice,  certain  acida  are  set  free,  tli'-  cliitrrsrtpr  of 
which  is  at  times  exiremely  volatile ;  whilst  at  others  they  are  not  so.  i  he 
aaecharomoter  and  ihermometer  aro  instruments  of  great  otitity  and  vainn 
to  tho  sugar  manufacturer;  aod  I  think  the  possession  of  two  other  inatn^ 
ments  would  grt  Hily  facilitate  tho  opemtions  in  the  boiling-house,  and  ren- 
der them  much  more  certain  and  secure  from  loss.  The  instruments  I 
allude  to  aro  an  aUsaUmtUr  and  an  oddtsislsr  /  the  ona  Co  denote  an  aioaM 
of  alkali,  and  the  other  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the  transfofmatioBa  whioh 
are  effected  in  cniH'-!i»iin>r  duritig  clarification  and  Hubsequent  evaporation, 
we  have  not  ouU  those  produced  by  lime-water,  bat  also  those  produced 
fay  the  action  of  heat. 

By  the  present  modes  of  manu&ctOfepngWMd  in  colonial  boiling'hooaea, 
no  certnirifv  attend.«  flm  '>[)pr;itinn :  even  many  years  of  experionen 
and  cuusLHut  practice  do  not  suthce  to  assure  the  oldest  boilermen,  in  oaaea 
where  tile  H<}nor  is  bad  and  intractable.  But  ware  instmmenla  of  tiie 
kind  named  placed  in  tho  hands  of  an  ordinarily  ioielligent  boilerman,  no 
hesitatioD  or  diliicuItN  would  he  01'.  T  miirh  U-nr  tlsnt  «i!ch  h  residt  could 
not  be  hoped  for  fruiu  tiie  use  of  litmus  paper,  ati  its  cmpluyuteut  could 
scarcely  be  entrusted  to  negro  or  natifo  boilermen. 

The  acids  which  discover  themselves  during  tho  process  of  evapomiioBi 
appear  to  be  altogether  ascribable  to  the  presence  of  (gluten  or  other  axo- 
tized  compounds  still  remaining  in  the  cane-liquor ;  for  if  a  solution  of  puro 
sugar  be  evaporatad  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no  acidity  resulla. 

Gluten  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
during  tlio  evaporation  of  caue-juice  nt  n  high  temperature,  a  portion  of 
this  Htiiiuuuia  is  evaporated  and  a  poiuua  ts  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas  be- 
ing evolved,  and  the  liberated  nitrogen  immediately  combiDiog  wUh  tho 
oxygen  of  the  liquid,  forming  nttiic  acid.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  cane- 
li(pjor  containing  gluten  eviiivp«)  cnrbonic  acid  gas  durinc  pvnporation  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  tiie  curboo  ut  the  gluten  absorbiug  Uiu  oxygen  of  tbo 
water,  which  it  immediately  gives  off  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  m  that,  aa 
the  [irocess  of  evfijwrurioo  proceeds  towards  coDcentration,  (that  is  to  say* 
whon  the  cane- liquor  has  become  syrup.)  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  coo- 
tiuues  its  absorplioo  of  oxygen  ;  which,  however,  is  no  iouger  derived  from 
the  water,  bvt  fram  the  togar,  which,  liy  the  ottitetiMi  m  its  oxygen,  it 
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decompoflea :  heoce  sagar  oontaioing  gluten  is  alwaya  uodergoiDg  (iecom- 
poaicba  Iod««d,  Cfaa  rmtnrt  of  gluten,*  He 

ita  pecaliar  propeitiM«  faftv*  fiiroiahed  matter  Ibr  volimited  arguniealtt 

whirli  rertaiiily  fill  rnany  vftlumes;  it  is  not  therefore  dci^irable  to  enter 
more  at  ieoEth  than  i  htive  done  into  such  an  interminable  subject,  but  I 
hope  what  1  bftv*  atated  will  taAco  to  oonvey  to  tho  phuter  aJI  the  iofor- 
iMtioo  h«  fvqnirst  mt  thia  point. 

A  menstruum  composed  of  croo-^o^p  vfry  nnich  (?:)urf»f^  ^viTh  wfitrr,  !ma 
the  effect  of  coagulating  eluten  (iu  iis  vanuus  turuis)  to  a  rfinai  knbie  ile* 
croe ;  tbo  knowledge  of  wokli  ftet  loada  mo  to  Imagine  tl»t  It  may  possibly 
DO  nsefnl  in  dofocnting  eaoe^jnlce.  But  the  roost  delicate  teat  that  we 
hfiv<>  of  the  presence  of  nibumen  {n'fjo  plutcn^  in  nny  liquid,  is  corrosive- 
aubiimatc,  (bi-cbloride  of  mercury,)  which  is  m>  extremely  effect uat,  that  if 
%  aingle  drop  of  tho  aoturated  aolotion  or  eonoalve^bllmate  bo  let  fnW  in- 
to a  liquid  containing  only  the  two-thousandth  port  of  oHmmen,  it  will  ira- 
meflintt^Iy  occasion  a  milkirif*'),  nn*!  f>ru<lnro  n  white,  eurdy  precipitate. 
Corrosive-sublimate  ia,  however,  oue  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  tlmt  we 
kaMr  oC»  and  tho  bare  montton  of  iti  oao  hi  clorifieatioo  moj  ooeaaion  great 
duMid}  but  I  am  by  no  meaoa  cortaln  diat  it  may  not  be  used  by  a  carefol 
operator  with  success. 

Speaking  of  its  employment  for  the  removal  of  whatever  vegetable  alba- 
aon  (gluten)  remaina  in  oaoft'liqaor  after  elariflcatioo  in  the  Arat  clarifier, 
I  will  suppose  that  a  very  dilate  solution  of  corrosiro>aablhnato  be  (gmdn- 
ally)  Hff'hn!  to  such  liqunr.  nnfil  th.-  curdy  coat^ulii  present  themselveaj  and 
then  an  alkulioe  solution  (lime-water)  to  satumte  the  acid  set  free 

Inthioeoao,  the  vefMmo  albamen  inatantly  eombinrt  with  tho  calomel 
IB  the  corrosive -sublimate,  forming  a  white  flocculent  precipitate;  whilst 
a  portion  of  hydrochloric  ncid  i»  set  free,  which  is  immediately  reodiTpd 
neutral  by  the  htne,  with  which  it  combines.  Orfila  hasprnved  by  expen- 
Boot,  that  tho  prt  cipitato,  in  caaea  of  thia  kind,  ia  a  componnd  of  calomel 
and  albomoB,  which  ia  entirely  inert. f  1  do  not.  of  conrae,  imagine  that 
such  nn  ngent  as  this  can  be  employed  in  hnilin:^'  houses :  but  tho  filCto 
stated  are  vory  interesting  to  the  inquiring  and  iciteJligent  planter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ART.  VH-ADULimXlON  OF  ARD£NI  SPlKITd. 

ARODMKNT  FOR  THE  TES-TOTALERS.^ 

1.  BcBB.— Thia  fiivorito  beterage  la  greatly  adnltemted,  and  that  too 

with  substances  detrimental  to  health  in  tlie  extreme.  The  brewer  should 
not  use  nny  ingredients  in  his  brewinLis  except  riuilt  and  hops:  but  it  loo 
often  http[>eu9  thttt  those  who  suppose  they  ttre  drinking  beer  made  of 
thooo  ingredienta  only,  aio  drinking  o  componnd  made  np  in  tho  moat  hor- 


•  Gluten  is  coagulated  by  alcoLo! ;  »til{ihurir,  acd  other  arid  ;  Hrae,  and  oilier  alkaK*. 
t  Toxicologic,  Tol.  i. 

I  One  of  the  moct  vsloable  works  of  tbs  day,  is  •  n«at  liUle  ▼olume  from  tlie  pmna  of 
Lippincott  Sc  Co„  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Byro,  of  the  Univeraity  of  New 

York,  <  t)tit!.  fl  "  A  Treatise  on  the  A-hiltrrrinon';  of  Food  and  Drink."  E  v<  rv  man  Bbould 
get  it  and  read  it.    Evciy  pBge  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.    For  the  «ake  of  humanity 

wenrefMiarpiMldiy  tQwhaltka  aatlMr  wt^  la  nfsid  to  aooaa  cf  anr  too  popalar 
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rid  naiuier.   And  it  w  mi      poor  alwiw  that  ara  thus  decei»td»  bit  it  h 

all  classes  of  society  that  are  exposed  to  the  nefttrious  fraud. 

Beer  is  not  only  aHultcratfd  with  unwho!("<on>e  innrediotits,  by  retail 
grocerti,  but  tbe  brewerit  are  in  the  babit  of  tuuiug  up  «ubittaQce«  io  iheir 
enebontiog  caldrons  that  aro  revoltiag  to  Ibink  oC.  To  iUoaCraCo  to  wbat 
extent  this  sophisticntion,  and  in  wliut  manner,  it  has  hppn  carriwd  n  in 
l»rewei  ies  iind  other  places,  I  will  i,'ivo  nn  extract  (torn  the  British  laws 
ou  this  iiubject,  viz. :  No  druggist,  veuder  of  or  dealer  ia  drugs,  or  chem- 
iat,  or  othor  paraoo,  tholl  aall  or  deliver  to  any  licoMed  brower«  doalor  m, 
or  retailer  of  beer,  knowinEi;  him  to  bo  such,  or  shull  sell  or  deliver  to  nny 
]>erson  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for  any  such  brewer,  dealer  or  retailer, 
any  liquor  called  by  ihc  uume  of  ur  sold  as  coloriog,  from  whatever  mate- 
rial the  lamo  may  be  made,  or  any  material  or  preparation  other  thaa 
Tin.:r  iDii']  brown  njait,  for  dorkeninn;  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  liquor 
or  prepiinition  made  use  of  for  darkening  iho  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or 
any  u)ulaiii»es,  houey,  vitriol,  qua^ssia,  cocculus  iudicus,  graius  of  paradiae, 
guinea  pepper*  or  opiom,  or  any  eatract  or  preparatkm  to  be  used  in  wortt 
or  beer  for  or  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops  ;  and  if  any  druggist  shall 
ofTHod,  in  any  ot  these  particulars,  such  liqiior.  [ireparation,  ii!o!a*i:*^*5,  cVc. 
shail  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  oflicer  of  excise,  uuU  tiie  pcr- 
too  so  offeoding  shall,  for  each  ofieoce,  forfeit  £600.*' 

This  is  ^iven  merely  to  put  pooph^  in  this  country  to  thinking.  It  must 
bo  seen  from  this  article  in  En^lnn  l,  that  the  pubHc  could  not  corrsi  ^cr 
themselves  safe,  aud  petitioned  lur  the  law,  au  extract  of  which  is  given 
above,  and  wliidi  law  new  alands  in  full  force.  If  persona  have  the  anda« 
city,  nndertho  crown,  to  do  sxir.h  diabolical  deeds,  what  will  they  not  do 
in  this  land  of  boasted  liberty,  wloMtra  they  koQW  the  laws  are  not  so  strin- 
gent on  this  point. 

Although  this  iia  land  of  freedom,  and  thank  God  that  it  ia,  we  ahoold 

n-yf  allow  those  that  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  for  public  consump- 
tion, to  make  them  ()oisonou8,  to  deal  the  weapons  of  trise'tse  nn  l  death 
amongst  thousands.  Une  adulteration  of  beer  consists  m  uddiug  quassia, 
which  givea  the  beer  a  bitter  taate,  and  thia  It  a  aabstitnte  for  mipa ;  b«t 

hops  possess  a  more  np:reeable  aromatic  flavor,  nnl  there  ia  reason  also 
to  believe  that  they  render  beer  loss  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  quassia.  It  requires  but  little  discrimiuatiun  lo 
distingaiah  very  clearly  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  (pMmia  in  adofterated  beer. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  shavings  of  this  wood  arc  sold  in  a  half  terrified  and 
ground  state  to  disguise  its  obvious  character  ;  and  to  pre?eat  its  beiagro* 
cognized  among  the  waste  material  of  the  brewers. 

Wormwood  baa  Kkewiae  been  nted  by  foaQdalent  brewers.  Beerniade 
fj'tter  I>y  quassia  never  keeps  well  unless  it  storf  l  in  a  plmco  whore  the 
tcm|)erature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  tniii  h  In^lit  r  ilinn  tlie  apart- 
ment where  it  is  kept,  and  this  is  uot  so  easy  to  accomplish  iu  large  est&b- 
liihmenti* 

The  use  of  boiling  the  worts  of  beer  with  hops  is  partly  to  cofnmunicate 
a  peculiar  aroujatic  fliivor  which  the  hop  contains,  partly  to  cover  the 
sweetuoss  of  uudecomposed  saccharine  matter,  aud  also  to  separate,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  gaHie  aod  and  tanmn  it  eootahn,  a  portion  of  a  peealiar  vegeta- 
ble  muc  ilage,  tomewhat  reaembltng  gloton,  which  ia atlll  ailTaaed  throng^ 

the  beer. 

The  compound  thus  made  separates  into  small  ilaiies  like  those  of  cuixlled 
soap ;  aod  bv  thia  raeaae  tbe  beer  ii  not  ao  HaUb  te  apoil,  for  nothing  eon* 

tributes  to  tfic  conversion  of  beer,  or  any  other  vinous  fluid,  into  vinegar, 
m  irt*  than  mucilage.  Hence,  also,  all  full-bodied  and  clflmrny  ale^, 
abounding  ia  mucilage,  and  whiciiaie  generally  iil-fermeuted,  do  nut  keep 
H  perteet  ale  onght  Co  do. 
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-  QuaMia  Of  therefore,  uoht  as  a  «ub«utute  for  tiopg,  aud  eveo  some  liopt 
are  preferable  to  others ;  for  oHrate  of  eiher  end  ecelate  of  lead  prodneo 
a  moro  abandont  precipitate  frnm  an  icfusioD  of  one  sanplo  than  another ; 

the  diflfereoce  may  consist  in  the  time  at  which  tlin  \]ny^  nr*-  i:>i>h(M  «  il  froai 
the  vise.  Capsicttm  (Ca^eone  pepper)  and  gruiuii  ut  purudiite,  iwu  very 
■end  aobitanooa.  are  made  uao  of  to  give  a  puogeDtiaata  to  weak,  insipid 
beer.   From  the  foregoiog  ^eta,  it  mntt  bo  obvioua  that  the  adulteration 

of  ale  is  not  n  matter  of  imagination. 

7he  frauduleot  grocer  haa  a  process  which  he  can  make  new  bear 
npoar  old«  aod  tbut  more  readily  sell  it.  The  process  conststo  in  an 
MBMxture  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  vitriol)  with  the  beer.  An  imiration  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  mnntb^  is  thu^  prodiiop'i  in  an  instant.  This  is  technically 
coiled  "  to  bring  beer /oruard,"  or  "  maJic  U  hard*** 

Tt  oao  bo  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  practice  is  a  bad  odo.  The  gonotno, 
old,or  entiroboor«  of  the  honest  brewer,  is  quite  a  different  compt.und;  U 
bns  ji  rich,  geoprous,  full-buileil  taste,  witlioilt  bein^  RrM,  uti-I  Imivmil'  n 
Vioous  odor;  but  it  may,  pei-hups,  not  be  geoeraily  kuuwu  iUai  titi>  kind 
ikf^oor  alwaya  affords  less  pro|X)rtioQ  of  alcohol  tbao  is  prodoeed  from  mild 
beer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brewer  has  too  largo  a  i^ock  uf  old  beer 
ou  liii  hand?,  mcnursf  h  had  to  an  oppo«iife  practice  of  converting  staK*.  lialf- 
spoilad,  or  sour  beur  lutu  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admixture  of  an  alkali  or 
Mkalioe  earth. 

Oyster-aholl  powder  and  BQbcarbooate  of  potash  or  soda  are  usually  on^ 

ployed.  Those  substances  nputralizo  thf  exroH<  (tf  tund,  aod  render  «f»ur 
bfter  somewhat  |ml«table.  These  sophistications  muy  be  considered  at  Hrst 
pa  miaor  crinses,  practised  by  fraudoleot  browors,  whoa  oompared  witk 
other  methods  employed  by  them,  which  render  beer  noxious  to  health, 
by  the  addition  of  substances  absolutely  injurious.  To  incresse  tht>  intoxi- 
cating quality  of  beeri  the  deleterious  vegetable  substance*  calle<l  coccuLut 
irnHem,  and  tho  oatraot  of  tliis  poisonoua  beriy,  tachoically  called  hisck 
Mtwt%**  or  by  ioiiio  *^kmrd  miulmm"  are  empk^ed. 

0|)iuio,  tobacco,  aax  tomica,  and  extract  of  popples,  bare  also  boea 
osed. 

tliata  miniito  portion  of  ao  nnwholesomo  ingrediant  taken  d  i  ])  a  beer, 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  mischief,  admits  of  nodottbt ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sjinall  c|u;ir;t:ty  ef  tiarcotic  substance,  (niid  cnct  ulns 
indicus  IS  a  powerful  uurcotic  »ub»iuuce,)  daily  taken  into  the  siuinach, 
together  with  ao  iotoxicatiog  liquor,  is  moro  cortaio  io  its  effects  than  it 
Would  be  without  the  liquor. 

The  olTects  may  be  gradua! ;  and  a  strong  constitution,  especially  ifit  be 
aasitited  with  constant  aod  luird  labor*  may  counteract  the  destructive  con- 
*  tMuooces  perhapa  for  many  years,  but  it  oevor  fails  to  show  ita  haoofnl 
ofiects  at  last.  Let  ine  cite  «>n()  circumstance  in  proof  of  thU:  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  porter  drinkers  and  beer  drioker>5  are  very  liable  to 
apoplexy  and  j^alsy;  aod  here  we  have  an  exptaoatiun  of  it — the  spirits 
and  tho  oareotic  substance,  keeping  a  constant  efflux  of  blood  to  the  noad, 
produce  tho  disease.  Salt  is  also  added  to  beer  to  increase  the  thirst  of 
the  rotHumers.  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  ia  addod  to  boor  SOno- 
times  to  give  it  the  property  of  frothmg. 

.  Jkieetum  of  Fraud*  m  Beer.— Tbo  dotactino  of  the  adolteratioos  of 

beer  with  defeterious  vegetable  substaDCOBi  unfortunately  is.  as  yet,  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  science.  Some  persons  may  nsk,  How  then  is  it 
known  they  are  put  into  it?"  By  the  materials  being  found  in  their  pos- 
aossioD,  and  they  could  give  no  oxcuso  why  they  bad  thorn,  aod  by  tbo 
Vodue  stupefying  efiecta  of  the  beer. 
Sulpbato  of  iioD  may  bo  dstoclod  by  otaporatiog  tho  bear  to  diyaoaii 
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and  bnming  away  the  vegetable  matter  obtained,  by  the  action  of  chlorate 
of  potaab  in  a  rad>hoC  emeiblo. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  left  behind  nmnnjs;  the  residue  in  tho  cruci- 
ble, which,  when  di<«solved  in  water,  rmy  bo  assayod  for  tlie  cooatituent 
parts  of  the  salt,  oaroely,  iron  and  suipbuiic  acid;  for  the  former,  by  tine- 
tore  of  galla.  ammooia,  aiid  pmanatoof  poCatb ;  aod  ibrtba  latter,  by  imitJ- 
■te  of  barytes. 

If  beer  has  been  made  hard  by  sulphuric  ncid,  itnfTordg  a  white  precipi- 
tate  (sulphate  of  barytes)  by  dropping  into  it  a  solution  of  acetate  or  in  un- 
tie of  barytea;  and  this  precipitate,  when  coileeted  by  etrainlog  the  inaai« 
and  after  having  been  dried  and  heated  red-hot  for  n  ff^w  niiniit«'s  in  a 
platiua  crucible,  docs  not  dtsiippear  by  the  addition  of  nitric  or  timrintic  acid. 
I  koow  this  its  a  teat  only  applicable  for  proft^ssiooal  men,  and  am  sorry 
that  more  accurate  testa  coolo  not  begiveo,  and  more  so  about  the  nnrcoHe 
materials,  which  should,  be  detected,  if  possible.  Should  a  second  edition 
of  th\H  work  be  called  for,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  tpst  for  ti)ern  and 
many  others  that  are  now  obscure.  Untiring  researches  after  truth  seldom 
fail  to  brioK  forth  its  reward ;  and,  laboring  under  this  eonrictioo,  I  will  nso 
Bjy  b.'sr  cfibrla  to  detect  fraud  wherever  T  cnn. 

2.  Hraudt. — Brandy  is  adulterated  with  many  articles.  The  brownish 
yellow  color,  concerning  which  many  arc  mistaken,  thinking  it  is  u  color 
given  to  it  by  some  dyewood  or  bornt  sugar,  is  nothing  more  than  the  color 
acquired  by  being  kept  in  vessel  of  oak-wood. 

borne  retail  denlers.  indeed  not  u  few,  sell  under  the  name  of  brandy,  an 
article  made  up  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  colored  with  some- 
thing to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  old  Fnneh.**  The  taste  of  this 
spurious  brandy  is  different  from  flmt  of  fhe  genuine  nrticlc.  havinp  ii  some- 
wlmt  metallic  tast«\  and  on  luMing  a  litllr  ])er-sul|)luit«-  of  iron,  the  color 
does  not  change,  as  it  does  when  pure,  to  a  black,  inky  color. 

Copper  is  often  found  in  brandy,  owing  to  the  vessels  io  which  itwae 
distilled  boinK  inu  Je  oftliiit  nietal.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  this  by  the 
following  process  :  "  Take  some  of  the  brandy  and  {)  iur  into  a  cliis-« ;  then 
take  a  smooth,  bright  piece  of  iron  of  any  kind  and  immerse  into  it,  and 
immediately  a  copper  color  will  be  observed  on  the  iron,  if  there  la  any 
oopper  prest'fit." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  frauds  practised  in  brandy,  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  human  system,  is  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  added  to  the 
brandy  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  it  Its  presence  can  be  detected  by 
pnssiri;^  a  stream  of  sul()huretf'd  hydrogen  gns  through  it,  when  lmill#» 
diateJy  a  black  precipitate  r)f  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  re-mlt. 

Grains  of  paradise  and  Gutiic<ii>ep)>er  are  put  into  weak  brandy  to  give 
it  the  taste  of  a  strong  brandy.  The  flavor  which  charaetenses  the  mm<A 
brandy,  and  which  is  owing  to  a  snial!  portion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
contained  in  it,  is  imitated  by  distilling  British  molasses  spirit  over  wine 
lees;  but  this  spirit,  prior  to  being  distilled  over  wine  leex,  is  previously 
deprived  in  part  of  its  peculiar  disagreeable  flavor  by  rectification  over 
fres!i-I)urnt  charconl  nnd  quicklime. 

Oak  sawdust  and  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin-stones  are  likewise  used 
to  impart  to  brandy  a  ripe  re»einbiing  brandy  long  ke()tio  oakeu  ves- 

sels, and  a  somewhat  oily  oonsistenoe,  so  as  to  form  a  durable  froth  at  ita 
surface,  when  pfrongly  agitated  in  ii  vinl.  ^^any  other  frauds  could  be 
enumerated,  l)iit  I  lliink  it  useless,  as  the  tnonn^  of  det''ctir)g  them  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  tbo^e  uuacquaiuted  with  the  delicate  operatious  io 
ehemisl^. 

3.  Gin.— Of  this  much  could  bo  said,  but  it  would  he  of  irinrn  interest 
to  tilo  distaUers  than  any  one  else,  and  as  they  geoeralliy   know  bow  to 
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maoar^o  m  a        nrlvnntagv,**  it  mNil  BOt  b«  MeMMij ftrme to inttmct 
them  lurthor  on  the  subject. 

"  4.  PoKTHu— All  thatraktai  to  dwadoltanitloMlB  pntor,  cm  b»  Ibvnd 
under  The  hadl  of  **Be«r/*  the  two  belof  pnpmd  id  BMrly  tlw  mm 

manner. 

5.  Rl'U  — There  are  manj^  foreign  substancet  put  into  rum,  such  as  oak 
Mwdatt,  spiritiiow  tiacton  of  raitin-tlooM,  Ace.»  to  gif«  it  tho  Hpe  tMt#  of 

old  rom,  but  they  ore  difficult  to  detect  by  simple  menns. 

6.  WiKKs. — There  are  few  of  those  commodif  ips  which  are  the  objects 
of  commerce  that  are  adulterated  to  a  greater  extent  than  wine.  Every 
pertoD  that  ia  convomot  intb  Ibo  •object  it  owore  tiMt  wine  is  rwy  lofe* 
rinr  in  this  couotrj  whon  oooiporod  with  the  wine  in  Fnoco  and  aooio 
other  couQtr^s. 

The  adulterations  of  wine  consist  in  part  of  the  following : 
Alum  is  added  to  young  and  moagro  red  wines  for  the  frarpeae  of  briffht«^ 
en'mi^  rh'Mr  rolnr.  wood,  OT  tho  hiwks  of  elder-berrien  nre  eriijilovcd 

to  imparl  a  deep,  rich  purple  tint  fo  red  port  of  11  pnle,  faint  color;  pyjiHum 
is  used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  trunsparent;  additional  astriniiency  is 
icipnncd  to  immatoro  red  wioea  by  means  of  oak-wood  aowihMit  and  the 
busks  f  nibfTf?  :  n  rnixturp  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home-innde  wines  is 
OODTerteU  into  the  wretched  compoood  frequently  sold  bjr  the  oazne  of 
genuine  old  PortJ" 

Many  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  paic 
ticuhir  flu vor^  to  insipid  wines.  Thus  n  pfrtilinr  tinvor  is  produced  hv 
bitter  almonds  ;  factitious  |>ort  wine  is  flavored  with  a  tincture  drawn  from 
the  aood  of  raisins;  and  the  ingredients  employed  to  form  the  bouquet  of 
hWilbvored  wioea,  ore  •weet'brior,  orria-ioot,  ebony  laorol  water,  aod 
Oia«r-flnwer<!. 

The  flavoring  ingredients  used  manufacturers,  may  all  be  purchased 
by  thoao  deelen  in  wine  who  ara  initiated  to  tbo  myt/metof  the  trade ;  and 
oeooo  email  receipt  book  for  preparing  them,  uid  tho  whoJo  myatery  of  1 
^MMaffing  all  "nrT-^  f>f  winpB,  is  kept  for  snlo  nmnngst  them. 
i>. There  are  per^ns  in  raqpt  large  cities  that  are  daily  employed  in  the 
tnoamntotioB  9^  liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  droga  and  hieantatioRa,  can 
raise  in  onr  atreela  the  cboiooat  product.'!  of  the  hills  and  valleya  of  Fnmeo* 
They  can  sqaNMso  Bordennt  oot  of  the  aloo,  and  draw  chanpagDo  from 
an  apple. 

The  partienlar  and  aopatats  departmoot  io  this  fbctitimia  wine  trado* 
Oollod  cruKting,  coosiata  in  lining  the  interior  surface  of  empty  wine  bottleii 
hi  part,  with  n  red  cniHr  of  H  super-tartrnte  of  potnsh,  by  sufTerin?  n  ^nUirn- 
ted  hot  solution  ot  this  suit,  colored  red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood, 
to  crystaJliso  within  them)  tod  after  thia  Mmnhitioo  of  matori^  ia  per- 
fteled,  they  are  filled  with  the  cumpoand  called  port  wine.  Other  artisani 
are  recnlarly  employed  in  smining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle  corks 
With  a  tine  red  color,  to  appear,  on  being  drawn,  as  if  tiiey  had  been  long 
io  oonlaet  with'tho  wioo. 

The  preparatioo  of  n  oitringent  extract,  to  produce  from  spoiled  home- 
made wine  a  genuine  old  port,  by  mere  admixture  ;  or  import  to  wenk 
wiue  a  rough,  austere  taste,  a  fine  color  and  a  peculiar  flavor,  forms  one 
braoebof  tho  bnaioeeaof  partloalor  wioo-doalon;  while  the  mellowiog 
and  restoring  of  spoiled  whito  wlooa  ii  the  oeoapotiao  of  mon  who  aro 

called  *'  Tfihirrft  of  wine." 

L  havB  suted  that  a  crystalline  crust  is  formed  on  the  interior  surface  of 
bottloe,  for  tho  purpose  of  mialoadiog  tho  ootaoght  into  o  belief  that  tho 
wine  contained  in  them  is  of  a  certain  age.  A  oorresponrHn  ?  f)|)erntinn  is 
porfunaod  00  tbo  woodoo  caslt ;  tho  wliolo  iotarior  of  which  la  auinod  • 
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ttriiticmliy  with  a  crystaUuie  orustof  super- taitrate  of  potaah,  artificially 
■Qsed  in  *  maooer  preeUely  ■imitar  Co  that  bafetv  iMMl. 

TImm  the  wine  merchant,  after  bottling  off  a  pipe  of  wine,  is  enabled  to 
impose  nn  the  understandini;  of  his  cuatotnera,  by  taking  to  pieces  the  cask, 
and  exhibitiQg  the  beautiful  diirk-colored  and  fine  crrfttaUiue  crust,  as  ao 
iadtibitaMe  pnof  if  the  age  cif  tlM  wim;  m  pfMliea  igr  m  mum  neon* 
mon  to  flatter  tbe  fanily  of  th«M  who  |Nfido  tfMOBwivM  in  ttioir  aeH* 
discrimination  of  winet. 

These^  with  many  other  sophistications,  which  have  long  been  practised 
whh  impmiity,  are  considered  as  legitiraate  by  tboao  who  pride  AaweeHoa 
for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  naanagiog,  or  according  lo  the  fnmilinr  j  hrn^p, 
"  doctoring  win^s."  They  allege,  in  exculpation  of  them,  tliat  though 
deceptive  they  are  harmless  :  but  if  we  could  adtnit  this  as  a  paUiatiou,  yel 
tbey  form  only  one  department  of  on  art  which  ioelvdei  odMr  proeeaeea  of 
a  tendency  absolutely  criminal. 

Several  well-authenticated  facts  have  convinced  me  tliat  tbe  [idniteratioo 
o£  wine  with  substances  deleterious  to  health,  is  practised  uftener  than  is, 
perhaps,  saspeetad ;  and  it  woold  be  easy  to  0t»  aanio  fawttooae  of  vaty 
serious  efTecfa  Imvinfi  urison  from  wines  contaminated  with  poisonous 
stimccs.  One  of  the;  most  dangerous  ailuherations  of  wine  is  by  somo 
preparation  of  Uad,  which  pot»sevsea  the  property  of  stopping  the  progreao 
of  aeoMeace  of  wine,  and  alto  of  randoring  white  wtaas^  wben  muddy, 
tiaaapareut.  Tlie  wine  merchant  will  pretend,  ns  an  excoaa^  tiiat  titta  ia 
the  only  procesn  kuown  of  rapidly  recovering  ropy  wines. 

He  persuades  himself  that  such  a  small  quantity  of  lead  employed  for  that 
piirpose  is  perfectly  harmlaWf  and  that  not  an  atom  of  lead  remains  in  tbo 
wine.  Clieinical  analysis  proves  Thr^  contrary;  nntl  the  prarTicp  of  clarify- 
ing spoiled  while  wines  by  means  of  lead,  must  be  pronounced  as  uopar- 
donablo. 

Lead,  in  whalavor  ftrm  it  bo  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasioos,  as  la 

now  too  well  known,  terrible  di^ra-rs:  and  wine,  adulterafpd  with  tho 
minutest  quantity  of  it,  will,  sooner  or  later,  undermine  the  ceuerai  healtli* 
Tim  moreliaoc  or  dealer  who  practises  thist  dangerous  cheat,  adds  thn 
otino  of  mmrder  to  (hat  of  iiraad;  aad  doliberately  aoattom  tho  foutm 
amonp'^t  tJio^p  rnnsumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument. 

Xf  to  debase  tbe  current  coin  of  the  country  be  denounced  as  a  criminal 
oflfeoce,  what  punishment  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  convert  into  a 
poiaon  a  liquid  need  for  holt  purposes,  that  wlridi  of  all  oCkors  is  tbe 

most  y;irri»  i  thin-j  nn  earth  Oh  '  will  the  day  ever  r-omf*  when  fVte  God 
of  nature  will  in  vengeance  look  down  on  this  wholesale  uiurder  ?  It  seeina 
that  no  law  of  man  ia  made  to  prevent  it. 

Wine  nniy  become  accidentally  impregaatod  with  lead.  It  is  well  knowtt 
that  bottles  in  whi  winr^  !iir-  hpm  Iv  Rpt,  are  usually  cleaned  by  nie  ni'!  of 
ihoU  which,  by  their  i-ulln^  riiotioo,  detach  the  super-tartrate  of  |>otasli 
ftom  tlw  aidoeof  the  bottles  Thispraetfce,  which  ia  no  often  porinodb^ 
wine  merchants,  may  give  rise  to  serious  consequeneaa  by  tho  abot  OOC^ 
dentally  tjf  coining  wedged  in  the  I)ntt(iiii  nf  the  bottle. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime  and  potassa,  are  somettmea 
nMdo  i»o  of  to  destroy  Ae  aetdii^  of-eoor  wiaaa.  Bmndy  Is  alaa  nddod  t» 
poor  wine  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  give  it  sUongtll.  Thaaa  OOOill* 
tnte  most  of  the  fmoH^  prae.ti.Hed  in  fabricating  wine. 

Test  for  Lend. — l^uur  into  a  glass  two  ounces  of  wine  and  pass  throa|^ 
it  aoaaa  aulphuiotod  hydrogen  gas,  as  directed  provioasly  in  ihia  won, 
wbon  apaabiog  af  eheese,  and  tbo  dark  brown  or  black  color  will  ba  aaan. 

fp^f  f.^y  .\ljfyj^_ — Tftke  npp  nnnre  of  the  winei  nnd  dibite  with  on  eriual 
bulk  ol  water,  rain- water  or  dialUled  water,  if  it  can  be  had.   Let  Coll  into  it. 
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gradaally,  a  solution  of  the  mariate  of  bnrytes.  If  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate ensues,  which  does  not  disappear  by  the  additiou  of  pure  nitric  acid,  the 
presence  of  the  alum  is  proved.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by 
evaporating  two  ounces  uf  the  wine  lo  one-eighth  of  its  volume,  then  adding 
to  the  remaining  wine  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the  acetate  of  lime  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  strained,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  strained  solution  in  water  gives  a  precipitate,  very  abundant  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  gives  out  the  smell  of  vinegar,  when  decomposed 
by  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Wioe  colored  with  the  juice  of  bilberries,  or  elder-berries,  or  Campoachy 
wood,  produces  with  acetate  of  lend  a  deep  blue  prccipilnte ;  and  Brazil 
wood,  red  sanders,  and  "  the  red  best,"  produce  a  color  which  is  precipi- 
tated red  by  acetate  of  lead.  "Wioe  colored  by  the  "beet  root"  is  also 
rendered  colorless  by  lime- water;  but  the  weakest  acid  brings  it  back. 

7.  \Vhi«kkt. — Though  there  are  many  adulterations  in  this  ai  tide,  they 
are  of  such  a  untiire  thnt  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  them,  as  1  could 
not  give  as  simple  tests  as  would  be  understood  by  any  but  chemists. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  thnt  they  are  not  so  dangerous  in  their  action  on  tho  sys- 
tem as  many  others  put  into  spirituous  liquors. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCK 

1.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

The  ofBrinl  returns  of  the  Treanury  Department  •bowa  very  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
international  trade  with  Qrent  Britain,  the  exports  nf  United  6iaten  pnHiuce  to  that  country 
being  in  1852  nearly  three  times  thai  of  lt*4'2.  The  re-export  of  foreign  goods  to  Great 
Britain  has  also  largely  increased,  but  llie  importations  thence  have  not  preserved  the 
same  ratio  of  improvement.  The  whole  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  UaiuD 
in  li?51,  was  191  millions,  paying  duty  $49,017,000,  on  average  01^25.6  per  rent  la 
1850  the  import  was  \3r>^  millions,  and  llie  duties  St*.)..**  per  cent. ;  and  this  has  been 
^nearly  Uie  nnnaal  average  of  duties  under  the  pre.'i<'Dt  tarin.  In  lr^46,  the  last  year  of  the 
former Ta riff,  the  dutiable  imporuiion  was  $yt;,'J2-l,000,  and  the  groaa  duties  630,000,000, 
or  about  31  per  cent.  The  actual  difference  between  the  average  duty  now  and  under 
the  fonner  law,  is  therefore  Si  per  cent.  But  it  is  alleged  in  certain  quarters  that  the  under 
Taluation  of  in  voices  by  the  present  system,  reduces  Uie  actual  average  apon  the  value  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  actual  tii;ure8  show.  This  uioy  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  the 
case,  because  stringent  laws  always  invite  evasion,  to  some  extent;  but  that  it  is  so  in 
any  very  considerable  degree,  the  general  current  of  trade  does  not  hIiow.  The 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  daiies  upon  fotnl  and  raw  materials  in  Koglond,  has, 
falfilling  the  object  intemled  by  those  m<xlificatioDs,  largely  promoted  the  importation  of 
those  raw  materials  and  fuoil  which  enter  into  the  successful  prosecution  of  Euglisb 
industry.  The  United  Blates  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  ot  those  pnxluct",  and,  as 
a  consequence,  have  taken  more  freely  of  the  results  of  English  industry,  bui  in  a  series  of 
years  the  figures  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  twice  in  tifteen 
jears  have  the  importations  from  England  exceeded  the  exportation  to  that  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  importatioa  thence  and  exporu  thither,  dis- 
tinguiabing  domestic  from  foreign  goods : 

IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  GRCAT  BRITAIN. 

,  Mxromr*/—  . 

Importe.  I>i>n>Mti«.  Koraiira.  TMjiI  Crport*. 

1897  41,886.193  49.«;8.->,206  4,897,364  r.4  ,.'i82..-)70 

1888.  44,861,678    50,623,626  1,.-).V'>,864  .•)2.179,490 

1838   6.^964,.'>88  55,971,878  1,954,364  57,926,242 

1840  33,737,699  54,202,1 76  5, 125,186  59,:j27,36a 

1841  46,662,815  46,165,735  3,386,538  49,.'i52.273 

1849  34,204,249  38,254,.51l  3,012,419  41,266,930 

1843,  9  mtrnths.. 26,313.499  39.720,951  1,121,801  40,842.753 

1844  42,091,404  47,794,124  1,142,096  48,936,220 

1845  45,500,903  44,234.279  4,922,1 80  49,1  .'i6,45JI 

J|848  45,160,020  45,500,957  1 ,809,368  47.3 1 0^23 

 67.598,628  86,266,935  1,028,422  87,29.'.,3.'S7 

'1848  61,846,1 19  67,762,741  8,964,01 2  76,726,7.^ 

1849  ,  61,154..'i38  76.628,294  1.971.776  78.600,070 

1830  75,159.424  68,733,730  4,436,643  73,170,373 

1851  93,847,Htj6  109,531,712  8,414,403  117,946,115 
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The  7|Mr  1847  aalMnflad  die  Urge  ezpom  of  food  to  soppllpdM  wmmI  ■raray  oNhii 

BIT.   Th«  Kum  of  the  export*  of  domestic  pruduce  for  ioar  yeut  line*  end  four  years 
bre  tb»i  year  as  compared  with  the  impurta  of  the  euM  petiod,  ibov  reiafu  aa 
It 


Importa  159,065.933  9»i,006,l67  133^43,945 

Bspotti  ......177,SiO,311  Ma,«S6,4T0......14S,4OI,lfl7 

Bmeasofcxpofti.....*—   18,164,489   30,648,311  12,453,832 

The  nefcued  trede  between  tiw  two  eovetiiee  bee  hew  neuly  siMCy  per  eeoc.  fci  Ibir 

ycnrs.  In  the  In^l  year  llie  product  of  California  haa  awollcn  the  exportation  i>f  tbe  pro- 
ceed* of  American  iiiduBtry,  but  in  the  previous  three  years  the  international  tnovemeot 
of  specie  had  been  unimportant.    It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  surplus  production  of 

eld,  that  large  qaantitiee  ahuuid  be  exported,  it*  ia  in  that  respect  with  aatioiM  aa  wi^ 
Uvkldals.  Celifbffiria  has  always  been  pnnseaaed  of  gold,  httt  derived  no  ben^  ftma 
but  in  parting  with  it  to  fnher  countries,  and  they  haTe  sold  it  very  cheap.  Severe  as  haa 
been  the  liibur  of  prucurini;  it,  it  !m«  bom  i  xchnnged  for  articles  which  reijuire  less  labor 
in  the  production,  and  the  iTiimcdirtt"'  ojn-nnorb  have  not  profited  niucli  by  it.  It  ia 
pvobable,  however,  that  bad  the  labor  which  baa  been  expended  io  the  CaliAtmia  gold 
mhiee  been  employed  ta  the  older  sieiee,  it  woald  have  produeed  nearly  as  nraeh  wwdA, 
but  of  a  description  to  have  been  consumed  on  the  spot.  Gold  i^  not  liubject  to  con- 
sumption, and  its  production  ueyui)  i  ;i  certain  point  must  be  surplus,  and  resuJls  in  the 
extended  commerce  of  the  country.  It  .Ht!mulate>i,  however,  all  other  indusirieij.  The 
•boe  trade  of  Maaaacbuaeus,  has,  tor  instance,  been  stimulated  into  great  prosperity  by  the 
dmnBd  for  Califnraia,  but  the  gold  received  in  exchange  will  go  to  Europe.  Akboaeh 
the  con>m>T'  ial  balance  is  annually  due  to  the  United  States  from  (Jreat  Hrlt:iin,  yet  Ino 
reverse  is  the  case  with  France — the  imponitions  from  thai  country  generally  exceed  ibe 
exporu  thither  by  a  large  figure. 
Thus,  fur  ibe  last  four  ^eais  tb«  movement  has  been  aa  follows : 


  VSifln  ii!vT4(^9w.  nvutjm 

Stport.  ]^»70,979   67,144,801  74.13T,89» 

Bsceaa  of  imi>orts   03,601,498  34>91l,Mi 

**  export-i  SI  (■;, 079,876 

The  balance  in  favor  of  France  is  a  little  more  than  the  balance  afaiost  England,  and 
the  latter  country  has  not  only  to  meet  tlie  bills  running  upon  her  tram  Francefor  this 
balance,  but  also  for  the  balance  on  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  the  saccesa  with  which  the 
**  Peel  i^Kilicy"  was  carried  oat  that  enables  her  to  do  »o  from  the  proceeds  of  the  produce 
she  buys  ol  us.  T!ie  modificatinns  of  the  cost  of  raw  nnteri  il-  and  fixxl,  through  the 
removal  of  dutie.^  nil  !  eijunges  in  the  navigation  laws,  have  stiujulated  her  industry  to 
detaand  greater  ,  V.  -  of  produce,  which,  as  we  see,  meet  the  demands  upon  her  mn 
odMr  eottotries  for  American  account.  If,  however,  the  invoices  which  she  sends  were 
nndervalited  to  the  extent  ehar^ied  fai  certain  quarters,  it  would  show  itself  in  Um 
exchange*.  But  this  is  not  the  c  i^e.  Tlie  balance  shown  to  be  in  Kn^'Iish  hands,  by  tiM 
returns,  sulBcei  to  meet  the  adverse  balances  in  oilier  quarters  wiihoat  disuubanoe. 
*  The  foUowing  ia  a  tort  of  acconot  cttrreot  with  France  for  1851 1 

Animals.   tSS.TIS  .  Cotton, tamboured.   89S,0ir 

Paintinga   6,336 1  velvet   ff,747 

Flatina   14,073  1     «'      hose   117,716 


Plaster  •  S,181 

Clothing   13,981 

Garden  aeeda   13.863 

Other   80,755 


Silk,  pieces   10^7('>,3:h 

*'   hose   36,533 

"    sewiDgca ^T,SBS 

'*   hata  „  66.697 

Bolting  cloth   22,185 


Total  free  400,702  Silk  and  wanted..   746,861 

Cloths   l,i>98,lPl   Linens  135ii35I 


Shawls                                    ur^,r>r,Q  Clothing  ;   878,988 

"    ■                                                  Laces   19,188 

Lastinn   19;638 

Straw  hats......... 111.879 


Blanknti   66.873 

Hdae   19^11 

Worsteds...    855,868 

FlanneU..;  ;   4.409 

Carpeu   6,.'..-r7  |  Tin  f<HT  I6,31i0 


Brass  gooda. ........ ....^...ri  54,433 

~  II..... 


Cotton  print   1,366,669  LomI   335,638 

....k   181,788 1  Jnwda   14,944 
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Clocks   59.404 

Watches   1,757.508 

crystals   14.771 

Buttons   158,488 

OUss   ^^524 

Plate    106,075 

Bottles   51.301 

Paper,  writing   80,385 

hanu'ing   117,999 

other   88.584 

Boolf   47,785 

Leather   75*2.937 

Shoes   »»,4;i4 

Gloves   51 0,81 « 

China   427,428 


Furs   381,572 

Corks   73,679 

Brashes   115,017 

Wool   494.125 

Wines   1,385.000 

H  randy   S,051.0S0 

Loafsunr   33.963 

AlmonJa   30,721 

Prunes   64,535 

CbeeM   26  744 

  32,327 

All  others   5,111,769 


Total  imports  $31,410,720 


EXPORTS  or  D.VITID  8TATBS  PRODUCE. 


Oil   •1.6951  Tobacco   728,831 

WhalrlKMW   268,440  j  Wax  ^.  17,690 


Luml>er.   351,733 

Oak  bark   90.650 

Naval  atores   50.986 

AAca   167.883 

Bkiiu   13,602 

ProYtsioos   117.678 

Bice   156,736 

Cotton   18,124,518 


Ironware   5,800 

Cott'inwsre   3.346 

B'Hjks  ,»   6,801 

Gold  leaf   3.000 

All  oiliera   328,060 


Total   •20,435,859 


The  aggregates  stand  thus: 

linpoiu  inerchsailise  •31,410,720 

Exports  produce   20.435,858 

Balance  10,974,868 

1         Specie  import  $304,833 

•*      export  7,473,634 

Balnnre  specie  7,168,401 

ExporU  fureiga  goods   341.660 

 . —  7,510,061 

Balance  paid  in  bills  on  England  •3,464,807 

The  goods  imp  irted  from  France,  r'lt. :  stlkft,  wines  and  brandies,  are  those  which  pay 
the  hti;T«esi  duties  under  oar  tarifl';  and  the  fact  is  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  country 
which  sends  the  g<M)ds  taxed  the  highest  under  our  laws,  is  that  which  has  the  largeat 
balance  against  us;  whilst  that  country  whose  mcrehundisc  is  leait  taxed,  gives  a  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  This  speaks  volumes  in  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  a  tariffto  change 
the  "baltnce  of  uade."  One  reason  why  the  imporution  of  silks  from  France  bear  so 
high  a  figure,  is  the  tax  which  the  government  imposes  upon  the  raw  ma'erial  of  that  mano- 
ieoiuire  here.  If  these  duties  were  removed,  thu  im^mruiion  of  silks  from  France  would 
MdRsr  agreat  diminaiion,  under  the  intlucnce  of  home  competition,  just  as  lawns,  de  laines 
■ad  shawls  have  already  bren  aflected. 

We  may  rompure  the  customs  revenues  of  the  three  countries,  for  the  last  two  year*, 
rcdacing  nil  to  dollars,  thus  : 

CUSTOMS  nETEl«UC3  OF  FIUNCE,  ONITSD  STATES  AND  GRKAT  niUTAIIf. 

isii.  is5t.  1SSI.  laii. 

France,  year  to  Jan.  1  f.l24,fi96,461  ..f  117.121. 405.. •23.3<^0,585.. •21.960,768 

Great  Britain,  vear  to  Apr.  5  £18,730.561..  £18,827,838..   89  806,678..  90.v'64.554 

United  States,  year  to  Apr.  1  •jO,201,074--  •50,739,453..   50,201,074..  50,739,453 

The  customs  re  venae  of  France  is  this  year  increased,  and  is  12  percent  more  for  the 
6rst  quarter  of  18.V2  than  lor  the  same  qunrter  in  18j1.    Nevertheless,  the  anti  coniracrcial 

JoHry  of  that  country  betrays  itRelfns  well  in  the  small  revenues,  whi*  b,  for  40,000,000  of 
'renrh.  is  not  half  that  for  23,0U(),0U0  of  Americon.  and  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
89,000,000  of  British.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  government  of  France 
will,  through  dimiiii!>hed  restrictions,  eive  an  impulse  to  the  internal  industry  o(  the  country, 
and  endenvnr  nt  least  to  follow  England  iu  the  more  successful  production  of  material 
wealth.—  U  S.  Economut. 
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B^OttlCB&CB  OF  8T.  LOmS. 

Yean.  CaptttI  employed.  Imports.  M«s.  I>e«lcr*. 

1842...  i  96,000  00  tHO.OOO  00  SlS.I.OOO  0O..,„..  < 

1843  m,000  00.,..,.»»  177,000  00  SSO.0O0  OO.......  7 

1844  149.000  00  910,000  00  MS.OOD  00  7 

1845  IfiO.OOO  00   255,000  00   320.000  00  7 

1S46  lyo.oon  00   305,000  00   3.55,000  00  8 

18-17. ,..,....„.2-J0,'J00  o.t  405.000  00    530.000  00  • 

1848  XTOiOOO  00  520^000  00   685,000  00  8 

1848  375,000  00   735^000  00   890,000  00  13 

IMO  4.50,000  00   860.000  DO  1,030,000  00  14 

1831  50.-), 000  00  1,000,000  00  1,150,000  00  16 

MAMUrACTORM.~We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  particular  detoili  resprrting  lb« 
manufaclurinff  ettaUMblBMlS  In  operatiun,  but  present  sarh  fsctA  and  aiatislics  at  we 
tUnk  cannot  bat  pfove  imefMlillf ,  and  perhaps  nsTe  the  eflect  of  creating  a  desire  for 
more  fall  inrormaticm  in  regard  to  our  Mrength  atid  proapecta  aa  a  manufacturing  city. 

They  comprise  almost  even,-  bnn  li  of  indu-^try  puraued  in  western  citit-s,  ami  in  >ome 
falttancea  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater  extent;  the  anrrgatc  foriniag  a  verv  conaiderabla 
portkm  of  <mr  buaincaa,  and  la  tbe  iraclma  tipm  wliefi  ftu  Loab  u  ta  boild  bar  rap«i» 
Hon  aa  a  manofaeturing  city. 

The  infancy  of  this  arm  of  onr  prosperity  has  bad  maeh  to  contend  with,  the  principal 
l4>stacle  being  the  want  of  capitnl. 

But  few  manufacturer*,  having  ample  means,  have  cooM  aoiong  ua,  and  the  capital  of 
ov  own  citixena  kaa,  nniQ  a  eomparativelv  late  period,  beoa  alnKiat  eotlrelj  •baoioed  bj 
oonmoKial  nuaittiia  ond  operatioiia  in  nw  eaiate. 

8t  Lonia  naa  therefore  paid,  and  bi3I  la  sBneaUy  paying,  large  aaiomMi  of  OMmey  to 
nt1u*r  cities  for  maniifnctured  goodi^ wlueli, with  prepoT  eBooiinf8iMii% wodd  havo 
been,  and  can  be,  prtxluced  here. 

Nevertheleas,  .<«everal  braoehra  of  maanfaeiorea  bare  arrived  at  a  degree  of  import* 
•Dce  not  sorpaaaad  by  correapon^ag  eoterpriaea  in  other  ciiiea  of  tbe  Ubmo.  The  groot 
majority,  bowerer,  are  atill,  in  tto  extent  of  thnir basbieaa,  below  laedlecrUj. 

Wliiist  our  steadily  increasing  cominerce  hin  hccii  b-jsed  upon  money  and  renl  estate 
of  immf-nAe  value,  our  mjUHifiiclures  have  come  into  existence  under  many  unfavorable 
circumjstances,  and  stru^^l'  d  on  without  adequate  meaott  bottbe  foresight  Mid  ODengT 
of  tboae  engaged  in  them  have  generally  rendered  them  ancreaafol.  in  nnmerooa  &i> 
ataneea  tbey  bave  overeofoe  tiio  compeimaa  fion  abroad,  reaping  to  mwatda  far  tbeir 
etTxrts  and  making  araikUo  tO  the  pttbUc  good  BMIIJ  of  Oor  hllberlO  VBOBpikljed,  if  not 
liukuown  advantages. 

Every  succeeding  year  renders  us  not  only  more  independent  of  our  neighbors  OpOtt 
the  Ohio  and  elaewnere,  who  have  calcalatedT  largely  npon  oar  custom ;  bnt  we  are  eo^ 
tending  with  tbem  for  a  share  of  tbe  benelita  arising  fn>m  supplying  other  marketa. 

T!ic  (louring  is  at  present  our  mr>'5t  productive  manufacturing  interest.  There  ana 
twenty  mills.  An  examination  of  these  mills,  and  observation  of  their  judicious  man* 
agemt'Qt,  clearly  accounts  for  the  pre  eminence  of  St.  Louis  floor.  They  were  erected 
and  are  conducted  on  the  anbstantial  principle  of  producing  the  largtU  qaantlnr  of  dM 
leU  ardcle,  at  the  Uatt  poaslble  eoat ;  and  are  owned  by  praetleal  men.  Beveru  neont* 
JjrboUt,  embrece  all  the  improvement-s  in  tbe  econornv  of  iniltins-. 

The  amount  of  flour  prooocetl  in  1S51,  is  estimated  at  450,000  barrels.  Had  the  crop 
flttniahed  tiiin  market  a  sufEcient  stock  of  wheat  to  have  kept  them  in  full  operntioa 
during  the  entire  year,  tbe  amount  would  have  reached  one  million  of  barrels  \  aa  it  hao 
molted,  However,  tbe  total  valve  of  tbeIr  pmdtieCi  in  floor,  feed,  &e.,  is  not  leii  dbia 

$1,7.50.000. 

The  foundries  and  machine  shnp«,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  produce  annually 
work  valued  at  81, .'70,000.  T/ieir  pioprietors  wield  an  aggregate  capital  of  above  one 
million  of  dollars,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  createcl  by  their  own  indnstryi  and 
tbev  employ  1,300  men,  to  whom  they  pay  wages  yearly  to  the  amoant  of  #490,000. 

This  famiabea  a  bcilHant  onamplo  of  what  cm  be  efeotod  in  Aie  by  well  diwond 
labor. 

Many  of  nnr  ni  tmifniMnre*,  ihouch  conducted  under  great  disadTSntages,  are  steadily 
gaiidiig  ground,  and  destined  by  the  accemBlattoo  of  inoderate  caina  lo  acqniio  a  firm 
wbA  permanent  footing,  which  will  arreat  tbo  pt'eetnt  rnndwo  m  eona%imMnia  to  ov 

market  from  similar  establishments  abroad. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  mmufacturin;?  of  chairs  and  fomilare.  carriages,  bag- 
gies, hats,  clotliing,  chemicals,  plows,  noves,  .soap,  candles,  Ac,  &c.  We  are  happy  lo 
aute,  that  during  the  past  lew  years  tbe  attention  of  oor  capitaliata  haa  been,  to  aemo  ex* 
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tent,  directed  to  this  sabject;  ftod  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  St.  Louis  i« 
the  moat  •ligibia  poiai  a  tka  Watt  Ibr  tlw  pwwiitiipa  of  muf  — D»f>ctaring  fa. 
tarests. 

In  M»  cmMte&atk  we  mn  enamettte  ootton  yam  and  battinf,  Aol;  iMd  pip^  abMt 

oil.  A-  iVc. 

S  inn*  of  till?  cstfibH«hmenis  fiiirnL''''!  i'l  tho*e  bratu'lit-i  nf  industry,  rank  wiih  tlie  fim 
in  th«  UiuoD.  We  regret  our  inabdiiy  to  procure  artual  tigart-<t  respecting  them;  M 
•Mb  atatiaiiea  would  prove  the  strength  of  our  position. 

Our  !iiim»*rr)!n»  i«,iw  mil!«.  planinj;  fiiachines,  sash  and  door  f  ii  inries,  JkC.  are  doing  a 
ateaJy  Qinl  pri/tit.iMt;  bumiics*.  Notwitbstandinp  the  large  re<fii>t«  of  sawed  luml-cr, 
sash,  Jcp.  daily  arriving  frLnri  tin'  u;iiii'r  M;.«i»i>si[>j>i,  '!;■  uri,  lUiiirii-i,  Oliln  .luii  Tiuin-s- 
see  rivers,  the  ruUog  rates  show  that  stocks  never  a -uumuiato  sullii  ieoti^  to  perminaulijf 
depress  prices  below  remunerating  figures. 

Thi<<  19  an  niMitional  pnxif  of  the  onward  mnrcb  of  our  city,  exhibiting  an  actual  wtM 
of  nnll^  i<>  kr>'i>  pare  with  the  QilineroiM  improvemeDta  and  eniernrises  now  in  progrvM, 
n  I  i  •  1  r.  ,  >  iv<>  reoewW  imi«tM  fro«  ibe  ndiifoad*  oeMiiMd  •bMto  rubte 
from  11 J  in  every  direction. 

Among  th*  (Mviest  operations  are  tlloae  of  our  Ku^ar  refiners.  A  few  years  since 
this  brniK-li  was  conai<lere(l  of  iiiinor  importance,  and  ot  doubtful  success.  Now,  intf-MMl 
of  importins:  refined  sugars,  St.  Louis  supplies  not  only  heraelf,  but  the  cities  of  the  Ouo 
iijil  lije  l.ikeg. 

Two  otaLUnhnienta  pioduce  sastirs  and  molasses  annually  to  the  amount  of  $1, -(00, 000, 
tnd  il.spr  i'ie  for  wngea  and  fuel  •DOM#U0,000. 

We  understand  iliat  arrangenenu  are  being  made  to  WPPlj  QOf  eoqfhay  JHeads  with 
Boear  milli.   We  pretiict  for  the  enterprising  parties  the  fall  lealbalion  of  their  hopes. 

The  imp. irtancr  nftlii:*  new  lirjnn  li  i<>  our  inaiiufi'  tnres  he  more  fully  .ippro  iaied, 
when  we  stai<- thnt  mm  .  !«r  \bli)tlinieiir  itloiie  in  Cincinnati  produces  and  ships  annual^ 
tilie  article  to  iht-  .imount  of  9-V)0,im>o,  n  ri-i  that  whflat  freisbts  have  beea  at  Ugh  at  (Ma 
dollar  per  100  tba.  from  Ciaoinnaia  to  2<cw  Orleana,  a  eoataageoqr  that  eaa  never.  Offftft 
here 

r;,nnot  in  ti:!i  rr-jmrt  p:irti<'u!-in7c  tfie  great Tada^ ^f  oariaaanM|!|«f|i%«dwtlnr 

in  iheir  lui  ipiciiry  or  full  lul»-  nt  ^'^  cess,  .. 

Ourolject  in  to  5I10W  that  St  L ouie is  already,  to  a  considerable  extrai%  saDaaufactaf* 
ing  place,  and  haa  fairly  entered  the  arena  of  active  competitkm  with  btfr  sieier  cUea; 
^e  men  enEfaged  in  then  are  Intelligent  and  pereeveriog,  and  wfll  atrlW  w  presi  onwara 

in  th*"  pon<i  can'O. 

Situated  iu  llie  midst  of  an  une<jualed  aq;rioultural  count ry.  in  th--  viciniiv  uf  moan* 
Sains  of  hncHU^I^  ine^aneti^le  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  va»t  ti<>i*I»  af  coal,  lumber  of 
all  deacripiioiMf  aodaeary  varieiy  ofeenba  and  mineral*  lequired  by  the  art*  and  maaa* 
freturea,  Bt.  L«nifs  eooteitia  alt  the  neeeaaary  elemeota  ofeneceaa. 

In  .-i.rx  IiKlins;  I'nr  r-  niarV*  iimlcr  tlii*  li-vi  l  vv  will  mid,  tli.it,  n^xt  to  the  wnnt  of  fa  - 
'Olities  by  our  manutarturcrs,  jliero  han  liei-n  gr< -  it  ap  ithy  «tn  tlic  part  i>I  oi.r  (  liL/.ens, 
'and  a  consequent  disineUnation  to  invent  tb»  ir  means  m,  or  give  encournL't  iDcni  \n  our 
own  woritabopa.  Thia  alwniid  not  be.  Nothing  ahould  be  brought  from  abroad  that  ci^ 
be  supplied  here. 

Wc  Ketievc  a  now  era  in  ilii.-i  re-p.-  r  1. d^wn"  !  upon  u-* ;  that  our  merchants  and 
BWOcyeU  men  bemu  to  feel  aju^l  ami  li  'H"  .ihle  }>r..lf  in  prumwui)^'  tlic  laliur  nfour  own 
eilizetis  ;  and  to  realize  iliat  their  uit'-rt^n  ure  iilenii'  il 

Tbiaapirit  will  not  only  give  additional  credit  to  our  manuiacturera,  and  cheer  them 
bat  will  ettraet  theee  of  olber^titiee  end  eoontries,  who  are  diaposed  to  change  ^Mir 

leeatioii.  thus  hringinK  Ui»  population,  labor  an  !  u-^  ilth. 

Amon>:  the  ditCculties  to  overcome,  the  tir^t  und  prinefanl  b  that  already  alluded  to, 
Ihe  want  of  capital.   The  courite  re<^>mmended  cannot  fkU,M  ftO^B^  ^ «|INl  Of  ttt*- 
JnKJkMifficiencf  into  the  proper  channels.  i 
T^^BeS^ema  to  mannfaetares  already  pay  on  the  everafa  better  Aaft^dmenfaveelaa^ 
commercial  or  land  ypeenhtions 

The  next  most  important,  f  cli-np  ftif*].  We  mn'^t  have  more  coal,  and  of  a  better 
qualiiv.  Tli'-  '■Fipitnl  nmi  rn!erpri>»'  .ii  this  busine*'  hisve  iid  l  et  n  so  d:rt'i  U'<i  as  to  [>ro- 
tmni  ibe  desired  effect  The  resulu  of  the  operaitons  of  our  coal  companies  have  failed 
t0  Meet  pnbtie  eap«Ktaiinns,  and  coel  remains  aUocethcr  too  deer,  when  we  confer 
the  imn  eitse  fielda  by  which  we  are  sorrooDded,  and  which  are  so  essy  of  access. 

Reiin  aip  also  exorbitant,  punicularty  that  of  ground  for  manufacturing,  often  re* 
niriuL'  in  <'■'!  xpu  i-,  m  i  as  mvir  a-*  p  usii.'r  to  tin-  business  piirts  of  the  city  or  the  rivar  • 

qil^  we  not  look  for  a  more  liberal  spirit  auioug  the  holders  of  vacant  prwpcriy  i 
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UTORNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l^COSr  AND  TRANSPORT  ON  RAiL-ROADS  AND  CANALa 

From  the  able  npoit  of  Walter  Gwinn,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  James  River  od 
Kanawha  Canal,  wo  rxtrnct  tlie  following  valuable  Btati^iir  »,  nml  ^IkiII  continue  oar  ex- 
tracu  brreafier  upoa  ibe  aame  aubject.  ll  wUl  be  aeen  tbat  Col>  Gwinn  w  diatioct^  • 
etnel  man. 

TaUe     the  Comparative  Cost     Conslruciion     Tioentf-eigkt  Rail-road*  i»  tk* 


k  \i  \  \i  !i  1.  il 


 I  n  >x)4  M^..  .53.-75. . . \YiiM.  ..n^us..  .femni 

Boktou  Mtf  Wercetler    


ntcktalf.   MtiaO  Mk98 

aad  Mmm.  H960  4a.4T...t7,'i9 

bnochea.   8,79....  91»  83^090... 48.41U. ..  4,(Bl,«M 

••d  PnvUcDM   41,000  S^SS...  15.75... 

branches,   12      ...18   53      ...(M,<57...  3,416,239 

 SS^TSO  85,75 

brancaea   1,75  ...  1,75    87,500... 70,750. ..  l,94a.G46 

 ai^ioe  2'z.io...ie 

branchea  19,91....  19.91  58^016. .. 53,-;76 .. .  3,120,391 

<MOaloay  ST,SO  85.79...  1^90... 

«        bfMichea   7,75....  7.75  49     ...50.967...  2,303.534 

llarwkh  aad  Wereeater  8B   57,W...  IjBI 

«  bnaelM%   1     ...7   M     ...39.371...  a.-msu 

Piovideaea  aad  Woraaaiat...  43.410  3t'.i24...  i^Vt.,,  43,410.. .43.(36. ..  l.rr24.7M 

ClMaUfe....^  5S.6«  93.«4  SI,<Mt...ftl,(Mi...  8.7JMt3ia 


Total  88^781.  ..8K.10. . .  .4tt.8S..»3.0«. .  .<8S,481..8tl,967..  .98.487.781 

Albany  and  Bcheoectady  16900    7,90...  9,00...  Ifi.W-O. .1«1,2H6. ..  1.711,418 

Hod.on  RivBf  143,790  143,720..  7«,5aT..  I4.<l(¥).000 

New-York  nnii  Erie    464   4fi4       ..  M.lii't  . . 3O.MKt,iH)0 

New  York  aii.i  Nrw-Haven         61   49,50...  11,50...  61      ..  56  "2*. .  3^i:.:37 

Syracuoe  iinri  Utica  5:i   ...58    ...  98  46,9A4...  u  4!><<.n83 

Ulioa  and  Scbeoeciady   78   78    ...  78      ..53,127...  4,HJ,yi8 

Eoebaatar  aad  Syracuse  104   104 

branchM,   9yS0    9,50...  113,500..  37,000. ..  4.200,000 

Albanv  and  Weist Stockbridse,  3^250  35^19..    i^...  3MB0..  5<).-tH0  ..  I.!>om.8U5 

New  Yurk  aad  Uarleai   80    90     ..  58.327...  4,666.808 


Talal  18381810...  8LS0      83,15  887,50    1048,SW  944,403    80  580,898 


laodOMa  186   18«     ..  f 4.883...  10,(,!M.8V 

BalllBiora  and  Waab.bnkaeh,  30,500   3ti.500..  54,i00...  1,647.008 

Phil  .  Wiltninirion  and  Ball.,  97   O;       ..  66  000  .  «,402.<l00 

Baliimore  and  Suaquohanna,.  69.500  f.9..')00..  47.4.'iO...  32"<7.775 

Columbia   82      ...  ,.  ..  5<.'-'Hii  ..  4.*J0«  960 

P«»nn.>l»uiiia  Portafre   36,666  .Ki,066..  5< '»•.•()  . .  I.«».7.(i3a 

Rra.li.i^'     94   M      ..ISi*  t^'  U. .  .1*.  107.488 

&u:hixtonamtidro(er»burf....  88    88      ..  39f^6  ..  877.488 


Total  817^...  —  ...  —  ..  ...8l7,(i66..49S,lB8...40,50^;ni 

xBGAnnnuATioii. 


lain  truck..,...., 
braucbea.... ......  96  70 


W2  43  S8.497,7?«.....Vi.3(» 

Of  Ihp  NVw  York  rnil  rnada  aad  knaeWi.  1(MP37  66..S6«i  J:)  1  ..  a«.489 

miacellaneotta  rail*ro«da  6l7.t>6  4(i,.V»i..nit  65^70 


.MLSl    $145»48i^4ia  il^NI 
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The  a^^reftate  length  of  the  main  atenta  o(  tbeae  roaria  ia  2,S4S,3I7  milea ;  of  tbilr 
branches  u  106  SO,  making  a  total  of  9^49,  517  milea.  The  aggregate  co»t,  divided  by 
thia  last  (ji<«tanre.  which  iooludes  both  main  tracko  nml  ))ranch«s,  makes  the  avrrage  coar 
per  mile  $61,919.  But  as  the  branches  ami  murh  les:i  liuu  the  main  lines,  the  average 
«ost  of  the  main  lines  will  exceed  663.000  per  mile. 

The  first  eatimaie  o(  the  mat  of  the  Erie  Hail  road  wm  $4,762.260 :  it  ia  now  ajccrtaia* 
•d  that  iia  coat,  with  double  track  ud  equipment*,  will  eseelMl  tao.OOO.OOO. 

"The  Boatnn  and  Providence  and  Wurc  csi'-r  roails  were  f^iimntfd  to  cost  abovt 
§1,000,000  each.  The  agCTegate  cust  has  rcu.  li.-,!  to  more  than  ^-^.OOO.OOO."  The  ead* 
mite  for  the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  Kail  rf)a<i,  IVdih  H  iltiinore  to  Cumberland,  was  #4,'>-.'f',- 
693  ;  the  cost  $9,662,374.  Tb«  cMimated  cost  of  tlte  Uudaon  Biver  lUil-rMd  wu  $6,000c 
$00 ;  the  cost  will  be  $14,000,000.  The  ratio  between  the  caUoMtea  and  tb«  cnat  of  noat 
of  the  other  rail  roads  named  in  the  above  table,  is  nerjrly  as  great.  In  no  one  in  at 
according  to  my  rec4>lU.«uun,'have  any  of  them  been  constructed  at  a  coat  Usa  than 
double  the  estimaM.  BooM  of  tiMaa  mda  aw  of  vocttt  ooniraetioi^  oatinatad  bf  prM> 
tical  engineera. 

Aa  Bv  deaira  ia  lo  m  out  a  fair  parallel  batwaan  caoala  and  r^foadi^  I  wiO  ban  aab* 
Join  a  labia  of  tbe  «oat  of  aoos  of  iha  kadiog  canala  ia  ibo  eouotiy. 

TOUo/At  Cm<  ftr  mb  e/iU  ftwtiptA Um9  pf  CmnmU  l»  At  VmUti  Statn, 


taaikte   '      OMBsrarilssf  AfpMMsi 
■MM.  saea  canal.  Is  MbM. 


>>Toriaad  Bria  383  $11^679  $7  I4:M77 

 3d  M.«79   W^Tyhri 

aad  SetHTs  %\   .    1 1  -.M-,    'j:h.  "ih.'S 

•«f  S3  '."t  i  rH    t,-J  Vi4 

rrook.'.l   Laka......   8   1,V..7T."> 

Chriiaii-ro   ?*7  2l,m(i  ..„.,....2,-ll9.rt.^6 

Ge<i»-..f...  Vallaf.,,..,  I.'o  ...3l.l5rl.!  3736.960 

8cbu»lkiil  80.tW8......  2.234.:«4 

Ohio  nuJ  hrBoflbai.  3.17  13,9:»2  4  (/'  ..i  Hl 

Mii»kiML'Uiii  91  I'.Slia  l.»i.!7  .'"2 

W«h...(.iiBf.....i  ,  85  .$4.890   iWlM 

H.  ch.n;:   86  lT,4lf   97a.4»4 

Mmmi  DtH)  Warraa  85  14,$W  tJD1.Sl8 

Miam.  «itaaalM..  1$$  $011$.'.  .I^M$JM 

W.iM<ih  aad  Bria  •$  $i.$6$.....  MT.l$$ 

Lahilfh  07  51307   4,455,011$ 

$as<|<i«>haao«,  NMrthveat  branches  184  Sl.837    4.01<«.OQe 

1Nnn«ylvaaia  naia  line  277 j  26.(^1  7.4n3  9:7 

9«la««r«  diviaiea   .V«i  2<t,rtl3  l.•>W^•2l 

 H7  ;H,130  - 


.$47I4M$. ....... .$84^NUnt*  ■I'M''' 

$L->INTBEirAL  niPaOVEMENTS.  aBVBNUES.  ETCC,  OF  NOaTH 

GABOLINA. 

From  tbe  ralnable  woric  of  Mr.  Williams,  upon  Norfh  CardUaa,  Itlslj  Itattad  Aon  iho 

preaa  of  Lippencott  «k  Co.,  we  extract  the  following: 

In  1^25,  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvemenu  was  establislied,  and  the  funds'arising  from 
the  salea  of  Cherokee  lands  and  dividends  from  stock  owned  by  the  atalO  tft  the  Baokof 
Cape  FeuL  aot  apart  aa  tba  fund.  (Sao  Eeviaad  Statatea,  p.  347.J 

Praaant  lotomal  Improfament  Board— CatTtR  OMATBi,of  Oaawell;  Thom Af  BsAOO, 

of  X'  irtlnrnpion. 

1.  The  Duinal  Swamp  Canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  Paaqootaak  and  Elizabeth  rivera 
In  Virginia,  was  incorporated  to  1790. 

$.  Cape  Fear  Navigatioa  Cooipany,  inoorporated  in  1796,  to  improve  tba  navigatioa  of 
Ao  Cape  Fear  Biver,  fron  Averytberoagb  lodioooBlloeneeof  die  Deep  tad  Baw  fiton^ 
the  surn  of  0100,000,  to  be  Hij'miTi'n'.l  in  sliare^  of  000  hnadrad  doUara  aaeb;  tfae^rttto 
aubs<  ribed  siK  hundred  and  biij  shares  of  tt(K-k. 

:i.  lloanoke  Navigatioo  ONUWoy*  incorporated  in  1812,  improving  tbe  aavlfatb^ 
fialifaz  to  ibo  Vifgiaia  liat.  The  aioto  owaa  $50,000  in  the  aioek  of  tbia  oempaagr* 

4.  Thft  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Craek  Canal  waa  incorporated  in  1890;  in  which  tbe 
holds  thirty  shares. 

5.  The  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  lliver  Navigation  Company  was  iucorp^irated  in  IK  19,  in 
which  the  stnte  subscribed  $40,000. 

$^  Meoao  Biver  Naviaation  Companv,  iaoaiporatad  in  1650.  State  mbaeribea  $40,000. 

1.  Tbe  BUkriffb  and  Oaaton  Rail  road,  fmoi  Raleigh  to  Oaa«m,  on  Boaaoke  Blven  waa 
inrorp.-ratcd  in  183.'.  This  road  wan  finished  Joly  4th,  11*39,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,000. 
The  aute  iodoraed  the  bpuda  of  thia  road  ia  18ad,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 ;  and  in 
1$!$,  •SOObOOOi  te  wWehaho  ii  luU«k  ^  ^  tliMdy  »  port  peid{  tte  iwd  boiH 
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nonnged  to  Mve  tbe  ac^te  bwinlffia,  has  bem  aeU  ttodar  the  moctg^fe,  and  baa  beaa 

pQR*J»ued  hf  the  rate. 

George  W'.  Mnr  jecni,  Freaiilenf 

S.  The  Raleigti  aud  Wilmitigtor.  Kail  road,  from  iLe  Hoaouke  Iliver  to  Wilmington, 
WMtllcor|>nrate(i  in  1833.  The  company  was  organized  in  March,  \C-'M].  This  work  waa 
eoawittnced  in  October,  1636,  and  finiahed  in  March,  1S40,  at  a  coat  of  •l^tO,000.  Sis 
ItunilKd  ihoaiand  were  aubaerlbedintheatorkby  Ibeatate;  and  by  act  0^1940,  tfaeataOi 

ilidfir^f  I?  tlie  bonds  of  this  ccni.paiiy  for  $3011,000,  a  part  of  which  she  has  TUr  re- 

puifH  of  liie  roid  in  1^50,  increiecd  tiie  ami  lo  another  million.    Geo.  Mcliae,  President. 

3-  The  North  Carolina  Ilail  road,  from  ih«  Wiliniagtoa  and  Raleieh  Rail-road,  HI 
Wayne  county,  to  Charlotte*  waa  incorporated  ia  1844,  ia  whicb,  on  1 1,000,000  heinm 
iobarribed  b^  indifidaal  aabacribera,  •2,000.000  (•  to  be  anbaerflied  by  die  atatei.  This 
road  is  ifiiw  in  prorrress.    Hon.  J.  M.  Mnn'hcad,  President. 

1.  Buncumbe  Tuni{>ike,  fruiu  the  Saludu  Gap  by  way  of  Asberille  to  the  Tet  neaae« 
line,  was  incorporated  in  1824 ;  capital  stock  to  be  630,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each  ; 
the  atau  owna  one  hundred  shnrea.  The  company  waa  nn>ni»nd  ia  IfiSti ;  tbe  6rat  toll* 
gate  waa  erected  m  October,  1897. 

2.  The  Favettevillo  and  Weitcrn  Plank-road  '"r -m  FayetteTtlle  to  Sah^burj',  was 
inorporaU'd  lu  IHH.  J^toi-k,  $~i)0,000,  in  shares  i  :  liiiy  .iollars  each.  8ute  »ul»*&nb«a 
one-fifth. 

3.  The  Tamuike  Road,  from  Sniisbury  weat  to  tbe  Georgia  line,  waa  ineofporaiMl  ia 
1848,  and  tbe  lands  in  the  state,  in  Cneroliee,  M neon,  and  Hnjwoodt  M  wall  aa  tlw 

ChcrnWee  bonds,  are  pledL'fd  to  make  tlir  '  iTi-r 
TiiC  Public  TreosMTT  ul' North  Caroliua  u  divided  into — 
I.  Public  Fu!;  r 
II.  Literarv  Fund. 
Tlic  public  fiind  ia  supplied— 

I.  From  taxes  collected  by  the  sheriffs  annaally  from  the  people,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury,  which  is  levied  on  land  and  town  projH-riy,  poll,  (wliiti'  nnd  black,)  money  at 
interest,  divi.li  iidi<  and  nrotits,  stores,  rarriuL'^i's,  watolu's,  and  other  pro[>^  rty,  bank  tax, 
attorneys  liceutte^,  dividends  of  Btmcombct  Turnpike  Coiopany,  and  aome  otikar  aoorcet, 
which  umoanted  last  year  lo  fl79|i768.  * 

Tbe  literary  fund  is  supplied — 

n.  By  tbe  sales  of  vacant  and  ewampy  land*  in  the  state,  taxes  on  taTems,  dividends 
OH  »l<«  k  hrli!  liy  ilx'  state  in  the  Uank  ui  the  State  and  Hank  olCape  Ff.ir,  dividcnrl--  -. 
the  Uuck  held  by  tbe  suie  in  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Natigntioa  Company,  tax  on  aoetioBeefi,  mtereit  oa  bonda  lieU  liy  lfa«  boanC  whkh 
auoaBted  laat  year  to  #ll9^1fii, 


THK  ANNUAL  KXPSKSKS  OF  THS  aTATC 

From  tbe  pabiic  fond  for  ja< 

dici^ry  about   #30.000  00 

Legislature   45,000  OC 

Executive   lu.UUU  OU 

Priiiciuiil  afid  interest  nn bonds 
of  iialeigh  and  Gaston  Hail' 

road  iniforaed  by  tbe  atata.  70,000  00 


T.iABlLlTrEI  or  TMBtTATK. 

For  Aalaigb  and  QaaloB  Batt- 

road   •500,000  00 

For     d.).            do      do  106.000  00 

dtiile  bouiis   900,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Fayetteville 
and    Western  TBrnpiica 

Oompany   190,000  •• 


And  other  demands,  whicb  State  bonda  for  Netiae  and  Tar 


amounted  last  year  (1850)  to  22«t,173  00 
The  expenses  paid  from  lite- 
rary iuud  are,  for  ooamum 

achoola   107,330  00 


nvers   6:t,aau  00 

State  bonds  for  Capo  Faar  aad 

Deep  rivera...  80,000  00 

State  booda  forNoA  Carolina 

 a.ooo.ooo  00 


•9,071,000  •• 

3.— THK  CANAL  AROUND  THE  FALLS  OF  THB  OHIO. 


This  work,  pnrressfully  designed  and  constmeled  to  faeilitnte  ilie  trade  and  l 
ascends  and  deacenda  tbe  Ohio  Riverj  ia  aow  (nearly  nine-tenths  of  it)  the  property  of  the 
people  of  die  CAntad  Statea.  Its  ori^al  emiatniedon,  although  pn^mi'^ing  great  ^cilitiea 
and  advantages  to  the  public,  wa*  regarded  as  a  doubtful  specula-i  As  the  promi- 
nent facts  connected  with  its  history  are  of  interest  to  the  people  generallTf  who  own 
nearly  the  whole  improvement,  and  of  apoaial  lalaraat  t»  thoaa  wbo  ivado  aoa  trtTal  apoa 
La  Stiie  Rivitrt,  wo  briefly  aiate  them. 

tu  189S,  the  Lemlatoraef  Kentucky  ^nted  a  eharter  for  the  e<mftrurtion  nf  a  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  ih-  K  .    ■    Vv  1  !e,  witharapital  sIl«  k  of  ?r;oo.OoO, 
to  be  called  tbe  "  Loaisrille  and  t'ortland  Canal.  '  The  company  and  ilie  iodividaal  share, 
holders  became  involved  in  p  'cuniarr  embarrassments  in  constructing  the  work,  and  ia 
Deaauibaiv  1831,  tfcay  appliod  far  aad  obiaiaad  Snm  tfaa  lagiahtara  aMhoiiqrtof 
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the  stock  to  aa  amount  mflkiint,  at  #100  per  abare,  to  pay  all  tbc  cost*  aad  expcnaea  of 
cooatructioo,  tod  the  latBfwt  thereon,  up  to  the  time  it  waa  opened  for  aae.  Wheo  this 
authority  waa  given,  no  mnnUi  io  ihe  ahape  of  dindoMU  M  tat«nat»  hid  baea  reatiMd 

upon  the  investment 

To  aid  and  eii'-diirrt^c  thv  cimMu  iir,  niput  nnd  pro6<-cutii»n  of  this  important  work.  Con- 
gre«M  aiiihoriMd  the  United  Sutea  guveromeat  to  aul»scribe  1,C<X)  abarea  to  the  ori^nal 
ttft^k.  in  18SS;  1^  •dditioiial shwH  ia  IMS— in  all,  8,336  iharta.  aad  ptylng  tkefcfor 

•^,500. 

Under  an  act  of  December,  1831,  the  company  made  an  "allowance"  to  the  atoek* 
holder*  of  twenty  prr  <  >'iit.  irit>'rrst      ill     v  k  standing  three  and  one-third  years,  ami  ten 

Jer  cent,  upon  dial  ot'  onr  and  two-lbtrda  of  a  year  atandiu^; — ilie  total  alluwimce  btrioK 
106,650.  of  which  iho  United  Stataanoeived,  io  stock,  $33,h.''0  Ttio  <  ompany  aUoallowea 
#00,000  as  a  dividend  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  cnn.il  '  'ing  its  .•p<  rMimi,  and  of  thta 
1^  United  States  received  #33,350  in  atock — making  in  all  #56  700,  for  which  567 
ad^iti-nel  shares  of  stock  were  received.  After  tliis  allowniwc.  nul  unlU  1842,  imiividiials 
held  7.098  shares  of  the  slock  of  the  company,  and  the  United  l?utes  2,902;  representing 
#1,000,000,  total  cost  nf  the  canal. 

Fnmi  JaDiMrr,  1834,  to  Jasoarj,  184S,  regular  nnnnni  dinilendawaniiiMio,  io  taoatjr, 
to  dbo  •toekholom,  from  tb«  iM»t  profita  afOe  eompnny  ;  and  tbo 0siied  flOMei  wcelTad, 

during  these  ei^ht  yfitrs,  an  .ipi^refjate  sum  of  ^•j:il,U7S  in  dividends— the  tolnl  amount 
divided  among  ill  tin-  stockholder-,  liuriiig  Uiat  period,  was  f8tili,537.     At  tills  point  of 
time,  January,  lf4t!,  the  Unit'-d  ^^mtcs  had  paid  into  the  company  #^3.500,  and  received 
«t57,07S  in  cash  dividends.  #56.700  in  aioek  divkiand,  and  taeid  #S,SOa  abaraa  of  itock. 

Tho  hnsfaess  upon  th«  Okio  Rivor  was  Tsti^,  and  mpkllj  inmaaiof ,  tba  canal,  winch 
was  St  fir^t  rei:irdcd  ns  n  ha^JtrdnuH  spri  uliition.  li,id  !>t«comr  vc<liiiiily  n-munerative 
to  shareholilers — and  (tie  public  began  to  detuand  iocreased  faciliiiea  U>r  thv  river  trade 
and  travel  aroimd  tlie  Fnlis,  by  cnnstractinc  another  canal  up<r>u  the  oiot  r  siae  of  the  river, 
or  the  eolargement  of  the  present  ooa,  andfreo  fnmi  tolls.  Tb«  stock  of  this  oomoanjtiD 
caae  hs  ehartered  rights  and  privilepearemalaed  nolnipared,  was  regarded  aa  a  good  iBVost* 
meiit  ;it  f  Q.'O  p»T  •<[iiirf  ;  but  the  ^)l;l^fho!d(>^s  bn  aniP  nJumird  al  tlx-  popular  demands 
and  de(iti>i)»tr<<ti<niM,  utid  in  \.f^42  tlii;y  applied  tor  and  obtained  from  tim  Kentucky  Legisla- 
tare  the  privilege  nf  selling  th<*  ntorK  held  by  individnsis  to  the  United  Steteti,  to  the  otatO 
of  Kentackjr,  or  to  the  City  of  Louiavilte,  with  the  view,  eveona%,  of  makiog  the  canal 
ftee  of  toNa:  and  thev  also  obtafned  the  privilege  of  appropriatiag  tha  set  ffieoine  of  die 
canal  to  the  purohn*!-  nr«rr..k,  instead  of  making  dividetids — fixing  the  price  of  tlit-  stock, 
the  first  yvA.c.  not  e\cc«>Uiti^'  Sir>0  a  share;  and  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  each  subse- 
ipent  year,  was  the  mavimom  price  of  the  first  year,  with  6  per  cent  per  snnnm 
added.  And  wheo  the  stock  of  ndividoala  aboold  all  be  boogbt  op,  theo  it  was  to  be 
tnnaferred  to  the  United  Statea,  on  eonditiaa  that  the  Uadled  Staiea  wodd  only  levy  aaff . 
cient  fo!U  tn  kf»ep  the  ronni  in  r»'pnir,  ^<*. 

Tiji«i  pitiii  ot' iiquiilating  iitdividunl  vtut  k  began  in  and  the  tornl  net  receipts  of  the 
canal  from  that  titiie  to  January.  were  $1.?76,713  32,  and  the  total  income,  as  it  was 
•nnosUy  reslixed,  has  Ijeen  appropriated  io  baling  ap  tbe  stock  of  iitdividuals — psying  in 
184#,  ooe  handred  and  fifl^  ooUara  a  ahare,  aiM  taeroaaini;  in  prieoeaeh  subsequent  yeari 
accorrlinjr  to  the  schedule  in  tbc  Art  nf  l'<42,  until  the  pnco  last  year,  reached  #331  per 
share — snd  over  fiOfI  shares  were  t  iken  at  ili  it  priee  On  the  first  of  Jsnuary,  1^53,  the 
United  .<tatf*  own«'i  H.titio  slinrefi  ot  the  stoik,  nnd  individuals  only  l.tMD. 

Such,  in  short,  is  iho  legislative  nnd  rmnti  -ial  lii<«torjr  of  the  Louisvilk;  ami  Portland 
Canal,  srunod  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  inlsnd  commerce  of  that  rich  aod  prodacdve 
region,  now  demand  another  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  or  the  eulargement  of  uie  jirrseot 
;«ne,  and  Its  fiMdon  Cmii  teUa. 

i  r  4^TBA1IB0AT  ACCIDSNT8. 

We  ipolM  laloty  of  Ihe  ^uonU  of  hofM-ndng  end  hottrtdogy  and  pitferred  ihe 

torm9f. 

Perhaps  we  were  wr>ng  ;  bat  the  late  melancholy  CtiOt  of  thefit  Jattiii,  of  LooMitna, 
A«d  tlie  Heoiy  Claj,  of  jilew-York,  will  show. 
The  sabj)H:t  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  Cnngreis,  and  a  hill  has  paaied  one  home,  of  the 

mr,«t  tirtti^ent  chi«r:ii  ti  r,  whi'  Ii  it  is  ))f!i>  v-'i!  will  securt'  the  lives  of  pAssengers  fr  m  the 
|><TiU  iThu.nnn  cupidiiv.  buiuaa  reckle»i»m*»fi,  aud  wliut  is  easier  than  either — iron  and 
ste.irii     We  shall  publish  the  bill  hereafter. 

.  The  following,  made  an  from  the  ftlea  of  the  New- York  Herald,  givM  •nine  of  these 
.>Hamboa»  doinga,  ainco  tM  firit  of  Jamiaij  laat.  Kearly  500  lives  gone  la  abt  mantiha ; 

•VIAMM&T  AeetDMTa  n  tn  V#IT«I»  •TATIt  t»  l#flft. 

.J«#*i7  9.— Boiler  nf  .  r  amer  Mni^nmlia,  esplodod  It  Ck.  Bhoon'*  folaad,  Chergia.  19 
persons  killed;  11  iojore  1. 
14<--Boi]»ror  ateamer  Oeoige  WaaUagtaQ  expbded,  mut  Bmui  Btit,  Mm*  1# 
Hfva  laat;  10  ponoM  hifoied. 
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14.--<6tMaMT  Mtnba  WmMimuni  burnt,  mw  Uemokm,  Teoa.  5  litf  lot*. 
SSiT-Steimer  Piiser  Miller'aDoilAr  exploded,  m  Vf  moMh  of  the  Wbtt*  rfiMt. 

Srveral  persons  killed. 

25.  — Steamer  I)e  Win  Cliuiun  uruck  a  f>\\a^  n^ar  M<'ii)|>tiir,    eoo.    40  lives  lust. 
31. — Steamer  Oen»Til  Warren  wteeke>l,  at  Astoria.  Ort'n.iti.    4S  Mm  loflt. 

F«b.  14*— Steamar  Caddo  annk,  uear  Ncw-Orleaiis.  5  lireu  lu«t. 

V.*-Stc«iii  tow-boat  Mary  Kiogaladd'a  boiler  bwai,  below  Now.OtlMBa.  S  Ufm 
Irt'ti ;  3  piTnoni  injured. 
Mar.  26. — Steamer  I'liralicfinaa  collnp  ed  lior  tlat-n,  nror  Mfinp}ii«,  Term.    6  ]\vo\  loaf} 
IS  \irn\nnn  srvrrely  scalded. 

26.  — Steamer  i«i«je|>endet'ice  wrecked,  in  Matagorda  baj,  Trxaa.    7  Uvea  l<»t. 
Aptfl      Btoawer  Redstooe'a  boUera  esfiloded,  near  Canrolltoa,  la.  91  Uvea  laat ;  M 

persona  ii  jured. 

3. — Steamer  Gleocoe  blew  ui>,  nt  St.  Louta.    Ninnber  of  Uvea  loat  vtilutown. 
y. — Steamer  Saluda's  ImiltT  ■•xp.<><ii-<1.  at  Lfxinginn,  Mo.    100  lirea  " 
11. — Scoamer  Pocahontaa  burnt,  near  Cboctaw  Bend.   19  Hvea  loat. 
M.— SkMaer  Praiiia  State  ooUapaed  ber  tfuaa,  oo  iba  UliBola,  kilUnf  a 
20  p«raoi)a. 

May  19. — Steamer  PiltaborR'a  cylinder  heada  broken,  kilting  1  and  injorini;  3  pcraona. 

Jntie14. — SiiMintT  Korf-^t  ("itv  i  <i!l.tp:<p(i  n  fhi*',  aiClcveUnd.    3  Uvi «  Ihm 

July    5. — Steaiupr  iSt.  Jntnts"  boiler  cxpUnitHj  mat  New>Uiieao«.      Aboyt  40  li»«e 

ia«— Propeller  City  of  Oswego  nm  into  by  anotlwr  aieaaterr  near  Olevetaady  mad 

souk.    90  Itvea  loat. 

ML-^Sicairi'T  JIr:<ry  (May  bri'iii  \  '  ken,im  A*  Otdmn.   AbootSO  ttfW 

loat,  and  abuut  80  more  or  less  itijarcd. 

TBI  I1IL4P0IIOLT    S817LT  IN  PIGCRKS. 

No.  of  LIvca  Perrvna 

Slaaaeia.  laac  liOerad. 

Jannary   ...,«.,,,,,,,,6...«. 11 6  SI 

February  «    10  3 

«M%rnh •« «••»  ■*•«  13 «««oiX9 

Apnl  S  .,..143  As 

May  1   1  a 

June  I   3  — 

July  3  140  90 

ToUl  W   198  lOQ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1— niTBBHAL  BBSOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  area  of  SoQch  Carolina  in  round  numSera  ia  nineteen  millions  or  acre*,  ar.J  rbe 
popalatioa  ooder  aik  buttdred  iliooitaBd,  givui^  over  thirty  acrea  of  land  to  rvcr^  indivi- 
dual, old  and  young,  black  and  white,  and  I  think  we  may  aafety  aay  there  ia  one  hundred 
aeica  oflaod  for  every  peraon  engafed  ia  ita  tillage,  u  than,  we  eatinate  iliat  by  any 
moana  one  half  of  the  land,  or  nine  and  a  half  millvMnof  aerea,  are  capable  of  rultnr*, 
thtrt'  .  r -om  enoo2^l  i"     'f  bordf'rs  y*'t  tojjlant  ti-n  tinn-f      i/iuih  more  as  we  now  plant. 

Ailiniiting,  then.ttiat  we  have  uiiu*  nnd  n  linifiuiiliuiis  ul'ucrctt  ol'tillable  land,  ofwhich 
bU'iw  aoe  half  for  grain  and  j)tihtijr.Ti.'o,  nmi  plnnt  only  the  balance,  four  and  three  quarter 
miliiooa  of  acrea*  or  oaa-foartb  of  all  oar  aoriaca,  and  were  to  wake  aoniore  tban  hailfn 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  h  woald  give  oa  a  crop  rtf  nearly  twemyfnor  hundred  tlii<uaandl 
bales,  equal  lo  llie  }>rfjrtit  whole  crop  of  the  United  ile  .  Th'n  h  stmlir  g  xome 
of  my  rcii  lpr.-i  imy  iliruw  back  their  heads  and  raise  up  tbry*  haiulj  iu  araaieincut.  At 
iint,  it  il'H.*s  look  incredible,  ti  at  so  atnalla  teiriiory  and  but  one-foarth  of  it  employed, 
makioff  only  half  a  crop,  abonld  turn  out  ao  mncb;  bat  here  arc  the  fignrea,  and  oompo* 
tnat  eaJcalatora  aay  we  have  the  land.  I  feel  that  thiaia  a  aort  of  orw  idea,  and  aome  on* 
mny  .«ny  if  South  Cardlin.n  nn  !i  so  urn  h,  ihf  otli'T  coUou  slates  can  do  it  lo<>,  or  that 
fioulb  Ciimlina  ia  looking  niji-:i(i  m  make  aU  the  cutloo  wsnied.  But  observe,  I  am  not 
telUns  wlmi  wo  art3  trying  to  do,  or  what  we  are  g">ng  to  do,  but  what  wr  cnuIJ  do  if  we 
would,  and  what  duty  to  uuraeUea  reijoirea  that  we  abould  boldly  auempi  for  enr  aabe 
and  the  aabeefAoaewbo  ai«  to  eoma  after  na.if  wewiah  toioiproTe  nar  eondttkmby 
ti-^inj;  our  resources,  or  evrn  maintain  our  prf  .ient  snnfiing  b«  IVirt-  the  wurl  1. 

Let  L)ur  rivers  br  utraigbtened — throw  all  the  wuli>r  iiHc  oiu-  .*nnif.'lii  clianno!,  liial  it 
may  nin  off  quick  and  wash  out  deep— thus  aecuring  their  deh««  iVce  fn.m  rr<  >hci».  and 
yon  open  up  aa  immanae  mine  of  agricnUnral  wealtb^  which  moat  add  iff  jour  capuai^ 
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iacreace  ^  our  prodoctiont  und  comlorts,  employ  ^our  labor  and  akUl  to  greater  advoiilage, 
iaviieas  incfpaae  and  retail)  yOQr  present  numbers — which,  if  aoOMthing  »  not  doii<>,  moat 
look  otti  for  oUisr  fields  tiQiip«nia  in.  To  effect  this  purpoae  it  «KNth  ta  effurt— for  if  «• 
loM  ihem,  we  I<im  the  eaaentieJi  of  Kraogth.  capital,  and  |iopaUiiai) — ^when  the  oppoeiM 
course  will  rf>cf)uraii«?  tln  iii  ID  reoiaio  wiili  tlifir  incrtjies,  mrans,  and  |     1  r  ijona. 

SbmU  atitiuutJi  art--  diicUed,  drained  and  re-drdined.  4ta  wn  wiJlaee  ou  almost  every  plan* 
tttioD— tlittn  why  tif*i  ibe  rivera  that  are  worth  to  murb  monf 

Vfuai  Camdrii  faUa  to  Santae  is  sboiit  40  niies— 4he  swaoip  will  average  at  least  two 
■riles — many  francs  it  Is  four  miles  aenias— hot  say  two  miles  alt  the  wav,  atul  you  hsfit 
eipfity  i:>tt;  milfs  nr  ijpwar.l.H,  fiftj  otie  thousund  arrcs  of  laiul,  nf  wbicli  there  is  not 
BOW  undi»r  culture  alx^vu  15,000  <i>.  ren,  ibu»  dJding  36,000  acres  of  new  Ian<1  ;  or  say  an 
inwse  of  value  on  the  whole  of  $20  per  acre,  gives  us  1,000,000.  And  ih<8  in  a  short 
disCMwe  of  Wsteiee  alone,  in  the  centre  of  the  sute,  while  there  is  Saau*e»  Wsteree,  the 
Pre  Dees,  Lynchers  Creek,  and  several  other  stieama,  adding  in  all  ten  or  twenty  linse 
Hiorf. 

A»  wti  knuw  mure  about  Wateree  River,  and  vi.-e  bulicve  that  no  other  would  ^k-Ui  so 
much  at  so  little  ex(>ense,  we  can  say  more  alwut  it,  and  would  respectfully  ask  pnrtico-> 
Jar  aueotioa  to  it,  from  Camden  to  Saotee.  In  a  atraigbt  line,  it  i«  about  forty  intles— as 
it  runs,  195  miles  or  more.  The  fsll  18  inches  or  more  to  die  mile,  as  it  could  not  run 

with  If  As.  Ilrduce  the  length  to  forty  miles,  and  conrrnimtp  the  full,  civ^  ^  i  f-vc  feet, 
and  it  tlie  (low  increases  in  proportion, it  would  run  iifDn  tme  Any  ast  much  as  ii  runs  now 
in  one  w-fk.  and  the  single  channel  eivc  sufficient  vont  ("or  nil  the  water. 

The  old  river  beds  could  soon  be  planted— the  <  rveka,  lakes  and  ponds  could  be  drain- 
ed by  ditches  into  the  deepened  channel,  and  alt  or  nearly  all  rendered  secure  from  over- 
flow iifwarer,  wlii'-h  Ins  LfL-n  s<i  rn'qtiorit  thf»  l-nt  few  _n  ears  to  ili»courai;f'  tlie  few  that 
pLxnl  ihein.  Tiie  crnp.*  an<l  ftit>ck  lost  in  iLc  .^»t  ten  years  wouKl  bo  a  sullii-it^iit  sura  to 
pay  for  the  work  I  (irnjioHe. 

These  lanils  are  gteatlv  needed,  for  what  was  xwturnlly  fertile  of  the  high  lands,  has 
become  much  worn,  while  these  lands  ooce  made  free  from  fresbets^  are  almost  invslaa* 
hie,  the  quality  of  the  Koil  b'-ing  tlie  very  richest,  and  lying  so  as  never  to  wear  outf 
producing  cotimi,  com,  nr  !»m;ill  ijrnin  eij  ml  to  nny  lands  on  t-nrth.  Thesr  great  advaa- 
tai^es  wiiiilil  imibe  fur  a  f''W  ve-irs  only,  or  re<ju:re  n  i>eri(>ili<' n  .  i  >  I  eeptbemsp 

as  nio^c  impruvementii  do,  but  tijey  will  tell,  and  tell  well  for  nil  iitne  to  couie. 

An  expenditure  of  f  100.000  by  the  .-.tate  wilt  addonemillion  to  iu  wealth.  Lands  MW 
▼aloed  at  five  dollars  will  be  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre ;  it  is  too  large  an  nndertaUng 
for  individuals,  thoueh  they  have  dune  mnrh  in  bankinf;  out.  which  does  not  answer  the 
porpose.  To  embank  all  the  way  wonl.l  r-  st  three  times  the  money  that  straightenin 
It  would,  ami  then  the  embaukjueiitH  :tr'>  ?>]way»  li^hle  la  break  or  be  undermiueH,  while 
water  outride  of  tbem  must  lie  on  'J'  jjr  mnd,  which  isoflen  an  injury  to  cropsi  lO  die 
gtovud,  and  a  hindrance  from  work.  The  enterprise  is  so  inviting  to  the  state,  semacll 
ean  be  dune  with  so  little  money,  let  it  be  surveyed  by  a  competent  man,— eooot  ibe 
cost,  make  all  ihe  ealcuhtions,  and  go  to  work  ns  soon  as  possihl  ■  TI  re  we  liave  rich 
mines  which  are  certain  never  to  fuil.  They  cannot  be  worked  too  sooii  ;  ohjei  tiim  might 
OMde  to  tbb  magnificent  improvement  as  redounding  too  much  to  the  l  eiu  tit  of  a  few, 
^ich  I  answer  bjr  asking  what  werll  of  its  kind  has  not  the  sooie  tendencjr  T  Where  a 
rail-road  passes,  land  rises  in  priee.  Town  property  and  rente  inorvase  in  valve,  where 

th'-  f  i  !ilies  of  tr  ide  nml  travel  are  enliir^ed  ;  and  w  hnt  is  good  for  a  part  of  the  people  is 
go«>i  lor  ihe  whole.  Tiic  slate  belongs  to  ibe  people,  and  without  the  people  it  rould  not 
(o  on.  We  insist  with  great  confidence,  thai  tins  enterpiise  i*  ptacucebto,  and  thai  it 
eoold  not  fail  to  neelt  in  ettin<!«t  good  to  all. 

It  looks  like  this  aoqdsition  had  been  reserved  far  a  later  dajr— e  day  when  neeesrftj 
would  i-oinp.-I  a  movetiKMit  townrdt  it.  To  the  writer,  wh  >  rnu  i  Tit'ens himself  snnjjnine 
on  the  Buhject,  it  presents  itself  as  a  cheap  means  of  nearly-  duubiuig  the  wealth  of  the 

ft^WISCOKSUI.^UKIi  1NX£&HAL  FACILITIES  AND  EE80UECE3. 

The  most  western  link  of  (be  great  chain  of  lakes  is  connected  with  a  prone  of  the 
Mississippi,  called  the  Wisconsin  Hi ver,  by  a  hook— named  the  "  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Siver  tmprovement"  TbePos  BJver  is  navigable,  and  empties  Ita  waters  into  Lake 

Uicbigsn,  through  Green  Buy — a  kind  of  fungua  atuchment  resembling  a  jus-handle. 
This  £?reot  water  conimunicolion  between  the  fakes  and  Misaissinpi  River  extends  in  a 
south  westiTii  diriTtion  t'roit)  (Jrcen  Hav,  throii:>;)i  ihe  int'-rior  of  the  sr-itled  r»Tgion>»  of  rhe 
State;  and  is  the  only  great  thnmaghfare  between  the  lakes  snd  Misaisvippi,  north  of  Illi- 
nois. The  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  Iliver  with  the  Mississippi  is  a  little  below  Prai> 
rie  du  Chien.  one  of  the  most  beautifully  romantic,  as  well  as  roost  oncienl  rivertowiM  is 
the  we*l.  T  I  S  river  is  navigible  for  two  hundred  miles,  and,  with  its  tribtitsries  flows 
thro       the  in  i^t  ex'eiiiive  lumber  re:;!  »nt  in  the  Union,  t'urni-ihin^'  the  lower  Mis*i".-<ippi 

eoootr,^  with  aooual  supplies  of  rafts  of  pine  lumber,  shingles,  &c.  Sieamen  are  now 
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£ lying  s»  regalor^  brtween  the  uop*r  and  kiw«r  trade  oo  Uie  Wwcootin  River  as  ihe  3t. 
louift  and  GlAtM  pcekctt  on  thr  NliMiwippi. 

Milwaukee,  occupying  an  eligible  position  for  romm^rre,  is  located  on  the  WiaOOMte 
•tde  of  Lnke  Michigan,  near  the  oenue  of  ilie  wcaiern  •bore,  and  i«  destined  to  be  dw 
CUHtom  liiiiisf  ri''-i])ifn'  fur  th'*  Iitivv  [yinlucts  of  ihi-  tiortii  we»t,  in  Hpire  nf  >i!l  rivnli. 
Thi*  Msrrtioo  may  be  emAly  meived  ui  aome  quarters ;  but  wben  the  prtjj«*<  te.i  Xlilwaa* 
kee  «nd  MUaisAipui  Railroa'd  is  complelcd.  (Infty  niilMof  wbieh  li  attw  iotBhed.  and  pmr 
ty  miles  more  under  contract.)  commoB  aeoae  ami  a  glance  at  the  ffMgnfkaeti  potiriMl 
of  the  route,  must  convince  any  one  thst  oar  conclusion  is  anything  but  cbimerleiil.  Thim 
great  art^nnl  trunk,  ext-^ndlng  fr  >n.  Mi'  vmkfv  tlimu-rh  mi  aln-ady  deosriv  p-'pulntrd 
rccion,  will  send  forth  branches  iu  cverv  feasible  direction,  to  pather  in  an«i  cmptv  mto 
Milwsukee  the  surplusage  of  nearly  all  tfie  country  lying  north  oflatitmle  IJ;*.  itK-luiliag 
Wiacotuin,  Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  and  tfa«  new  Indnn  purcb— a  than  wibkh  no 
Other  regions  of  the  preat  west  can  boast  of  receiring  more  than  half  IIm  1ik«  tmigT«rio« 
dtiriri;.'  lite*  ^^n■<^  vi-rir  or  iwo,  tinr  will  iikt'K  for  _\rnrs  to  coim". 

MMdUon.  the  capital  of  the  stiitc,  situttted  in  U»e  inlcrHtr,  and  In  the  f«  us  of  a  ri«  h  and 
healthy  agricultural  Rgion,  will  be  die  secondary  ccutral  terminus  for  plaokand  rstl-road 
iBgtthering— the  cavfora,  freight  sod  atMnge  of  whirb  will  flow  into  Milwaukee,  by  way 
w  tha  pvat  trnnk,  ar  akipaieitt «» Mew>Yoi1c  cttjp.— Graal  Ct,  Wit.  Mtr* 

3.— EMIGRATION  RE  TURNS. 

The  following  MfeoniB,  juat  iaaaed  bj  her  Mi^«ty's  Cokmtal  L«nd  and  Bmigrntmi 
Commtaafonen,  allow  the  anntial  emtgniaon  tor  97  years,  frtm  1*95  to  19S1,  n»clijini»«. 

It  will  b>-  «ef[i  tint  (liiri.'tg  the  last  year,  wliilst  cini;:rati<)t!  froru  tlif  T'liito!  K'",''!  to 
the  United  Suiuat  h&»  increased  by  44,277,  and  to  Au^traliii  by  ■'>.4.i.'>,  as  couipir-'  I  with 
the  preceding  year ;  there  has  been  «  falling  offof  entigrants  to  other  places  of  a)« oo«. 
half,  and  to  the  North  American  poMetaloiM  the  Ineroue  haa  been  SO  per  cent.*  the  af> 
gregate  inttnaae  being  53,117,  or  nearlj  SOjier  cent 


North  Au>tr«iUanC^ 
Aaeriean  U.  fl|nla»        ton  i  <  -  u  i  1  All  other 


Colon  ies»  M.  ZcaIiuuI. 

1825   a,74t   S^SSt   49S   114  14«e»l 

182«   18,818   7.063   903   116  20.900 

1827   12.648  14,&06   715   114  28,003 

IP-'H   19,084   12,817   1,0S€    e<i  1>S)2 

lf"^'9.   13,307   15,678   8,01«   i»7  31.198 

Ifno   30,574   24,?87   1,242   904  w  5^007 

1831   58.0fl7  23,418   1,561   114  «S,M0 

7832   66.339    32,S72   3,733   19(1..  

 ,  '2fi,r»n9  00,109  4,093  ,     817  fr2,V/7 

18a4    40.060    33,074    2,800   .......  Tr  'Ji'J 

1835   15,573    26,720   1.860    825   44,478 

1886   34.226   37,774   3,124   W3  75.417 

1857   29,884   36,770  .5,054   3««  79.0M 

1838   4.578   14  :»:«v!  14,021  „,     292    33.229 

1839.   12.658........  33,536  15,786    227    62,207 

lf40   32,293   40,649  IVH.iy  1.9W*   90743 

184L  38.164  45.117   32,625   2.7i}6  ll8,iM 

114*.   54,123    63.852   8,834   1.835  198,344 

1843. .a 23,518. •  2^1-1^5. ••*.•..  3.478. ..»•••.  I,8d1 ........  57, '212 

1944   22,924   43^60.,„,,..  9,229...  1,H73   70,6«« 

1845   2[,!H'3    58,558   HJO  2.3.10  93^1 

1846   43.439  89p83»   9,347   1,820  199.851 

1M7  100,680  149,151  4,048   1.487  fSO^tT* 

1848   31,063   108,283   934KM  4,i»B7  248,080 

1849   41.367  219,450  32,091.,   6.590  299,49P 

1850.  3J.961  223,078  16,017. 8,773  2-0,-<49 

1891  4^605  907,337  91,389. 4^479  33M<> 

Total  884,908  1,750y689  .991,889  44,188  W^ljm 

4— FLOaiDA— KliY  WEST-TIIE  WRECK KllS—Flt^HKIllES,  ETC..  ETC 

Florida,  as,  regards  population,  is  the  amaliest  of  the  thirty-one  atatca;  her  white  ^pu* 
lation  bcin^  only  47,120.  and  her  ibve  39,341.  A  Spanish  aettlemeot  waa  mada  within  tW 
„f  ^       tutvaa  fi&r  ywn  pcnviona  to  the  aettlemnni  at  Jameaiown,  Tireioia. 


y«n  Marian,  la  An  e&j  gf  Bl.  Angnaibe,  la  eertatnlf  <ine  oftiin  oldeat  in  Uhs  iTnited 
8aia«.  baring  bona  finialwd  fat  1754^  m  dm  raign  nf  Feidimad  iho  Vldi}  and  8c*  Angua* 
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tfM  it  tlM  moM  Tenmble ctty  in  th*  Uab*.  haviag keaa  MttfMllOTlf4luM7«M» taflM 

Jainetrtnwo,  V«  .  by  tb«  British.  ' 

K>  \  Went  is  an  islnnd  at  the  souilit  rn  point  of  the  PeiiirisDla  of  Florida,  and  belnnpa 
to  the  Archipelago  whicsh  beaotii^  the  Florida  coaai  and  the  entruc*  iMo  the  Unit'  of 
Ifexif^o.  It  ia  the  soathrmmoat  aetilement  in  tb*  United  Statea.  and,  It*  voritkm,  is 
the  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  Florida  Pa*«  and  the  (iulf  fl"  Mt'xioo  Thin  ishnd 
has  so  long  been  connected  with  scenes  of  tnaritiine  disaster  and  wrecktttn.  tliat  its  repti< 
Ution  abroad  h%s  btm  MWOaMd*  VMy  fMMaCj  Md  M^lMtlj,  vrftll  blfcPOM  iWeBf 
aad  ffnon  piracy. 

'^'Il  n.  haimvrn,  em  nf  dm  OMiat  attrsedva  "bMatr-apota"  readns  aim  tli*  aaHaea  «f 

eeera— with  a  climatj'  more  Riilubrioafl,  healthful,  nnd  rc^nedial.  tlian  any  other  fpot 
Upon  this  continent,  aiul  with  a  populatinn  chnrm  terized  by  as  mneh  iniHliceurf ,  nn  iim- 
ptiehinen<ii,  honesty,  industry  and  inoralit  \,  as  that  of  any  oih  r  portion  of  the  liiiinii. 

Key- West  ia  the  most  populous  town  in  ibe  state  of  Florida,  cootaining  about  3,000 
iahahitants.  It  haa  650  bou»«a,  S6  storra,  10  wareboosM,  4  «htiteli€»,  (Bpia^pai,  Gatb0> 
Hp,  Methodist  and  Baptist,)  coart- house,  jail,  cnatom-hoase,  marine-hoKpital,  c«>roniadioa* 
nilitnrv  barracks,  a  fort  in  the  process  of  conntrurtion,  on  wlrich  #360,000  bas  been  ex« 
pende,i,  nnd  re-juirio^  ovrr  n  million  iiH»re  to  cDinplftf  ii.  It  has  '27  wrerkiog  and  coast- 
ing and  fishing  vesitels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  V,250  tona.  The  haibor  i*  laige* 
sate  and  easy  of  access,  by  different  channels,  for  ships  of  8*2  feet  draft.  ^ 

The  island  ia  four  tnilcM  lone  bv  half  a  mile  t'>  n  mile  in  wiihh,  niakincr  the  area  abost 
2,000  arrea,  including  a  salt  fwnid  of  some  350  arrt*s.  It  is  coiniKiscii  ol  a  fornintion  of 
eoral  litne-atone  and  sea  slieih,  with  a  sandy  and  nx  ky  surface,  and  very  htiW*  nvniliihle 
soil.  The  hi^est  elevation  on  the  island  is  not  over  twelve  feei  above  the  lerel  of  tlie  sea. 
The  unoccupied  parrs  are  covered  with  low  stunted  wo<>d  and  bushes,  the  lar|r^r  tr»W 
bavins  been  prostrated  by  the  de«trririi»e  trale  of  I'^^ti  Tli'-  prukly  pfjir.  iier.iniinii,  Ac. 
grow  laxurianiJv,  and  the  wild  llowers  ne*'er  iM  anc  lo  untold  liit-ir  p«-tals — ii  i*  an  ever- 
green sjHit.  Tfie  cofoa-nut  tree,  the  banana,  plant  iin ,  tlie  lu:n',  tin'  oranf."-,  U'lnon,  H^, 
tamarind,  date  and  other  tropical  trees  grow  well  where  there  ia  earth  enough  to  sustata 
Acn,  and  are  dw^a  found  m  the  yards  and  gafdeaa,  adding  gteaily  to  the  singelar  hea^ 
||y  and  atirtictiveneBS  of  the  principal  residences. 

The  production  of  culinary  vei»ftables  is  nn.'e,i>iitij.' — sm  li  a*  swret  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beeiw,  lettuce,  cocninb«  r«<,  turni|»»,  tVi-.  They  jjrow  i  eat  in  wintrr,  it  beint;  'he  wet  sea- 
aon.  The  want  of  -'mother  eartii,"  however,  renders  gardening  expeoaive  and  the  pro* 
/action  of  vegetables  ia  limited. 

The  palm  tree  is  the  pride  of  tropical  rliniates.  and  contributes  more  than  all  others, 
perhnjia,  to  give  a  pecular  nnd  imIx»^ing  character  to  those  regions.  Tlie  liiiii  I  v  yalmM 
comprises  some  700  varietie*,  and  among  theui  tlie  roi  im  run  tree  in  a  mHjH>tIc  as  uell 
aa  moat  o*efut  ve^a&le.  In  the  Society  lalands  it  grows  7U  and  dO  feet  high — at  Key 
Weat their  beieht  ia  from  90  to  50  feet.  The  alem  tapera  to  the  top  widMmt  a  brattcb  or 
ofr*et.  but  at  the  summit  it  shof>t«  forth  "20  to  :w  leaves  from  1  *i  to  -JO  feet  Ions  and  tbe>0 
hani^  in  a  graceful  tut't  ar^iun  i  tlie  top.  When  ilie  hrinrhes  s(ir»'ad  out,  cloBters  Ot 
fruit,  like  *' bum  111  I  tM  iihiers,"  elmier  tiiii  kly  arouD<i  llie  body,  where  the  brarn  hes 
join  the  trunk  of  Uie  tree.  Some  treea  bear  I  DO,  others  50  sod  30  nuts,  ciiataini>'g  from 
one-half  pint  to  a  quart  of  liquor.  The  straight,  unbraochiog  trunk,  the  long  ami  grar«> 
fol  leaves  or  branches,  and  the  i  luiterin::  tr  iiii.  :,'ive  to  this  n'markalile  tree  a  moM  no- 
tieeib1>'  and  singularly  beautiful  appenniu"  *',  and  ii  Inriushes  liniber,  fuel,  mats,  baskets, 
lOpes,  ilrinkiiig  vef.sfl-1.  IihhI,  beverai;*',  strainer*,  bonnets,  oil  and  bowls. 

Tbe  original  name  of  this  i-land  was  CajfO  IltMnoii^  or  Bftnt  Kejf,  from  the  Quantity 
«f  haman bonea  found  upon  it  when  diarovered  by  the  Spaniarda.  Itey  Weat  is  liie  Rnff- 
lish  corruption  of  Cayo  Il'n-sson  ;  it  is,  however,  not  the  western  termination  of  the  l^M^ 
there  being  several  other  i-I  in  ls,  with  Tortugas,  the  Iar^'<-st,  some  GO  miles  distant. 

F'Tiy  years  ago  this  island  was  granted  by  the  i*panish  crown  '.<>  Jnhti  P.  Silu!*,  nvd  in 
18^  was  purchased  by  Col.  iSintooton,  who  still  resides  here.  In  lH'Ji  it  was  made  a 
vilitary  aiatioB,  and  in  1845  the  barredca  were  compl-ted,  conaisting  of  eight  ommodi* 
dious  nod  niry  buildings,  placed  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  opening  tow  ard*  the  sea, 
each  building  iiaving  a  piazza  entirely  around  it.  Tite  fir»l  white  female  settler  was  Mrs. 
Mallory,  in  18-23,  the  mother  of  i)m-  preiient  U.  8.  Senator  from  Florida.  She  is  an  intelli- 
fUtw  energetic  woman  of  Irish  descent,  and  still  keeps  aa  excellent  boarding-house,  for 
9w  aeaonmodatioa  of  visitors— there  being  no  taeero  opon  the  island. 

Tbe  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  most  of  tbe  states  and  civilized  nations. 
There  are  about  300  slaves,  well  cared  for,  civil  and  joyous,  and  nearljr  one-half  of  all 
residents  are  natives  of  the  Hahama  Islands.  They  are  c  dled  Conch-men  or  CoMrfn.  by 
Mfaon  of  their  skill  in  diving.  They  are  generally  uneducated  and  ignorant  of  the  worlc^ 
Mt  m  hardy,  indostHooa  ami  honest  race,  griiing  their  living  by  wrecKipe,  liabtng,  spong. 
ing,  turiling,  diving,  tcr.  They  ore  employed  m  diving  into  the  holds  of  sunken  vessels, 
to  make  fust  to  goods ;  to  dive  umier  and  exauiine  the  bottoms  of  vessels  that  have  been 
injured  upon  tlie  reefs  ;  40  or  50  feet  water  b^fing  reganied  as  goixi  working  di-pth.  They 
tn  indeed  ao  anphibioua  nee,  baviiig  beaa  knofwu  to  diva  iu  90  faet  water  and  iD4kt 
ftol  to  aaclionh  ftc 


416  oALUUT  ov  IKDUSTRT  AWD  iirmHiia& 

The  principal  tmnoeM  of  Kej  W««  is  derived  from  the  salvages,  comni'Mion*  and 
perqut«it««  or  wrMking.   It  ie  not.  however,  as  many  »uppo««.  •  aort  of  pincusu  enpm^ 

ment.  but  in  a*  It^tfitimate  aa  any  other  ncrnpntinii.  nn.l  rondurt*^  according  ti»  well* 
MUblialied  onU  legally  remjfnizrfi  rulen,  for  the  mutual  beiiofit  of  ihe  wreckrra,  the 
wnOutA  md  rhe  noderwritpni.  Th<»'«e<'nc«?eti  >n  «  »r«  moaily  men  of  veahli,  -  li  tr^.  t*T, 
•t  graerooa  atiniaifBta  «od  baowne  impalaea.  The  rale  amoag  wreck  em  i«.  that  br  who 
fcat  tNMrda  th«  «rwk  be*  enntral  nf  hrr  until  ildivcwd  t««to  the  bands  of  the  <  ourt.  H» 
detprtniii»-'i  wlin,  ifnoy,  ahall  aid  him,  nn  i  in  wliit  nnltr  and  rate  lh«y  ahall  ahare  the 
Wiieliu.  Uf  ;iKo  drcidea,  anlcHB  il'e  cHpUm  *«'lc.  i*.,  to  whom  the  wrecked  reaael  sbail 
be  con«ijjned.  Then  the  whole  roatl^T  in  I«-ft  f<»r  lejal  n<!jaJicaiion ;  the  amount  ol  sJilv-ige 
ii  drtennined  bv  the  eMR,  Md  eacb  puty  ahaies  tliereio  M  pfotniaed  by  the  wrecker 
wfan  Aret  boerdea  die  wneic   

The  award  Bverae^-s  about  nnr  tentli  of  the  vnlnc  nf  property  saved, and  the  mmm* 
mia^iona.  expenvea.  swell  this  to  alwmi  oo»*  sixth.  There  is  annually  broii?ht  into 
Key  Weat  ibtvat  il, '-2^.000 of  wncbed  property,  whicli  l.  „v.  8  h.  hind  some  t2i  r  to 
b«  divided  amoag  capuiiM,  crews,  wrecker*,  wbarf-owoera,  lawyer*,  aucl*o^H■c^^,  hhip- 
wrffrbta.  Itiatbeprincipnl  reliance  of  tbe  boalneaa  men  of  the  lahind. 

Tlie  rcffa  aboond  in  apons^s,  ntui  miny  pcr<nnH  nn-  enrtic.  d  in  collecting  tbea;  it  ia 
quite  ;i  lurMtive  busineu,  jMvsng  ahuui  SlO  to  ^'M  per  u.ouih  to  each  hand.  AbooC 
$:>(), iH)i)  n  iHi  uially  shipped.  The  sponges  nre  cleansed,  dried,  p  iekc-d.  an. I  pressed, aad 
abipped  to  New  Yorii;  and  tbeoee  mnallj  aold  to  the  French  to  make  felt  tor  hats 

Sotne  90.000  baabela  of  excelleiit  etU  ar^  aoiwiatty  made  on  the  island.  Tbere  i*  a 
pond,  rnvi  rlii  j  ii!>oiit  ^.'0  Hcf  ihe  itifl  ix  rrom  tire  s«>n  bein|; regulated  by  a  canal.  There 
are  wuudcii  p,m»,  as  at  Syracuse,  and  "  gru  juj  p.tiis"  inclosed  in  atone  walla  and  cement^ 
of  various  dimensions,  from  40  feet  squnre  to  a  qrnrter  of  an  a.  re.  the  water  being  uilro* 
dnced  icuo  the  wuoden  aod  groand  pioa  by  pninpa  worked  by  wiod-milU.  The  ealt  *eli«» 
tt  the  woHc*.  ac  90  eenta  per  boehel,  and  the  worka,  whieh  can  be  exieadod  et  pleaeoti^ 
are  tjow  hein^  enlarged.  _ 

TUe  ftnrsiti^h,  and  of  many  varieties,  are  taken  in  large  qunntitiea.  "Turtling"  isalao 
a  "  regular  huninesa,"  and  large  rxpurtntions  of  the  "article"  are  made.  Turtles  are 
taken  in  neta,  bat  the  tporl  ia  had  in  turm>ut  end  p»gftt^  turtlea.  They  come  upua 
Ae  aandy  beach  lo  depnaii  dielr ei^)^  id  the  night,  aod  at  auch  tine*  ihey  are  ateaitb  dy  ap. 
pronehe.l  and  turned  gpon  tlieir  b  irltn  hefnre  llrey  can  eseape  to  the  waler.  "  Peirgiag 
turtles'  is  a  singular  sport.  A  siiiBli  iiii«iruti)eni  ui  used,  not  unlike  and  very  little  longer 
and  larger  th  in  a  shoemaker's  p-'grine  a^l  This  is  ringed  harpoon  like  nn.l  tlinnvn  it  iho 
turtle,  and,  by  pieceng  bb  abell,  it  attcka  f*«c,  so  that  •«  tartie  weighing  4ua  puanda  ia 
nmply  haolei'l  i«  and  aeewed  by  th*  use  oTthi*  small  pegging  insirument. 

At  Key  W.'Hi  the  uonsons  cli  '  '  i rn  rrepiihly  into  e  i.  ii  other,  exhibiting  leas  dine9> 
encc  in  Jeutperature  tiian  any  oilier  piice  i.i  the  United  ^^lau-s.  The  climate  ia  pre-emw 
nenily  remedial  in  puhntmary  consumption, chronic  bronchial  afleetiitn*.  cVt .,  ami  on  sonae 
Other  ORcaaion  1  will  fhrnkbyoa  with  aome  useful  and  iatereatine  (acu  in  tiiis  connectioSk 
•nd  elto  odwr  kena  iMdihig  lUa  **  beaaty-spot"  upon  the  Fktida  eoMb       L.  C.  T, 
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MEMUOAN  HUNTp  or  TtxAf. 

WITH  A  ^ORtlAlT. 


Ho.  ». 


At  the  lant  aesaten  «f  the  I.-k'iM  ituro  of 
Taxaa.  a  charter  waa  granted  to  Memucan 
Bunt  and  Giber*  for  the  cnnstmction  of  a 
great  Cnurmt  Itmit-nmi  throngb  that  atate. 
eoBBcetinff  the  watac*  af  Oalvaaton  Say  with 
those  of  the  upper  Bed  River.  The  aetive 
mart  performed  by  Oeneral  Hunt  In  the  pro- 
jection of  the  road  and  the  procurement 
of  the  charter — the  teal  and  energy  with 
■which  he  h  ts  «hire  i»re5sed  upon  the  rapl- 
tiiti«ti«  of  iln'  c'lintry  the  ennrmotm  \n- 
ti  r.  -'=t  lo  l.c  (OihscrTeil  anil  wrnlth  t<'  tx- 
realisad  by  tba  speedy  construe  tion  of  the 
'    ~  iprohahilitjarhia 


for  which  he  has  all  the  enrrci"'  nnil  rnpaclty 
neeeamary.  to  ^ay  nothinjc  of  hi 5  j»;iMt  servicca 
to  Texas  In  orery  period  of  h-r  hUtrry.  war- 
rant vs,  wa  tbink.  in  including  him  in  our 
eatalofu*  of  vaeAil  and  approved  ciKaens. 

Mr.  llaat  la  a  nativ*  of  Nocth  OaroUoa.  and 
waa  born  00  the  7tb  of  Aogwt.  ISOI.  tl*  la 
a  descendant,  on  the  paternal  hw,  Of  Ralfk 
Hunt,  of  Virginia,  (whose  aneestera  were  |«r» 
miltrd  by  (Viitnwill  to  enrgrite  from  the 
ertunty  of  Krtit.  KiigUnd,  in  r'>n*eqnene«*  of 
ihcir  o(i[Hi«itloM  to  till'  nM«rpi;i  ii  the 
times.)  and  Charity  Anderson  v>f  ilau  >v«r 
eeuty,  Tttglnla.   Hla  giawllkthari 
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Mf  mucsn  Ilant.  whf>§«  wife  w*.*  Mary  Wad^. 
of  Lun4>nb<'r|;  county.  Vir)(tnia.  wan  member 
of  IhfColonlHland  {>t«t«>  Lrirt^Uturni  of  North 
Carolina  mrmbfr  of  tlip  Couvrntion  which 
fram>'>I  Ihu  flrnt  OonKtiludon.  and  Trcaiturer 
of  thf  niate.  IIL«  fulht-r.  WilllHiu  Hunt.  waK 
•  Major  in  the  K«<vii|ulic>n,  and  during  xUv 
•dniini.Mration  cf  Wafhtngton.  ndjuf>t<d  with 
olbt  r*  t hi- arcounU  of  North  Canilina  with 
th«*  fcdi-ml  goT«-rnmcnt.  On  thr  niatcrnal 
■tdf.  Mr  Hunt  i*  dt^cfodrd  from  Kllinb^lh 
THvlor.  daughter  of  iU>i.  JoMph  THjlor  an 
ofBrer  t.f  lh«?  KeTolution.  of  Nurtn  Carolina, 
and  Kranrc*  Anderton  and  grnnd-dauKhtvr 
of  Ji^bn  Taylor  and  Catharine  I't-udlelun.  ' 
thv  rirter  of  Chancellor  Kdniund  Pen- 
dleton, and  alio  in  the  fourth  d<  gree  from 
Janac  Taylor  of  Wale»,  who  U  the  comnmn  < 
MMator  of  the  very  iarice  and  influential  | 
Iharily  of  the  Taylors  of  Virginia.  Carolina,  j 
y«aMwni«  and  Kentucky  * 

Itr.  Hunt'*  father  waa  an  independent 

Slantrr  of  Carolina.  «ho   Irft  three  rona.  j 
Icuiucan.  the  y>>uiig>-pt.  Thuui»!>,  a  planter 
In  TenncMee.  and  VVilliain.  whone  fortune!* 
are  now  uuited  with  those  of  the  old  north 
■Ute 

At  the  ago  of  eighteen.  Mr.  Hunt  waa  ei«- 
tabli^hed  ax  a  planter  in  .North  Carolina,  and 
tbouKb  deoiring  to  emigrate  we»twurd.  yielded 
to  the  Miliritaliona  of  his  venerable  father  tu 
remain  by  hi*  side  as  a  prop  to  bio  declining 
Taani.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  entered 
Into  a  commercial  partnership  at  Norfolk 
and  Weldua.  and  diKplayed  e<|Uiil  teal  and 
intelligence  as  a  planter  and  a  merchant.  He 
vaa appointed  in  aid-de-cauip  to  General 
Hawkitu  ;  in  was  one  of  a  rommtltee  of 
Hum  appointed  at  Shuco.  North  Carolina,  to 
iatarrogate  Meaars.  Barbour  and  Vau  BurcD. 
candidates  for  the  Vice-l're«idency.  in  regard 
to  tb<-ir  views  ;  in  IhM.  served  in  several  in- 
ternal iniprofemeut  conventions  at  Raleigh 
and  HilUUjro'.  then  the  earliest  of  such  a.t- 
•emblies  iu  the  union.  Removing  coon  after 
to  51tssissippi.  he  became  an  active  aud  sue- 
MMful  planter  in  Madlaon  county. 

The  American  mind  being  now  everywhere 
arou5ed  aud  excited  by  the  gallant  and  heroic 
■trugglca  uf  Texas  in  the  cau^e  uf  fret  dom  and 
Tcpublicauism,  M%jur  Hunt  determined  to 
repair  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and 
■take  his  life  and  fortunes  in  llu  ir  cause.  It 
waa  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  for  Texas — Fan- 
nin and  Travis,  with  two  divinions  of  her  gul- 
lanl  army  were  anuihilated.  whilst  the  la^t  ' 
division  was  retreating  in  the  very  fare  of  the 
•aMDy.  They  were  times  indeed  "  to  try 
Moa'a  aouU.  when  the  summer  soldier  and 
the  aunahine  patriot  retired  from  the  service 
of  tbeir  country.'* 

But  Texas  was  to  b«  another  example  ad- 
ded to  the  chronicles  of  liistory,  that  the 
eausc  of  freedom  is  that  of  <jod  ;  when  they, 
who  would  be  free,  are  ready,  in  heart  aud  in 
purpose    themselvea  to  strike  the  blow." 

Mr  Hunt,  having  assurance.*  of  a  Urigadicr- 
generalsbip.  aided  Capt  Kulton  to  raise  a 
mount*  d  company  in  Madison  county,  with 
the  underHlunding  that  it  was  to  be  attached 
to  his  brigade.  This  company  pri>ceed<  d  by 
laod.  whilst  with  Mr.  J.  i'inrkuey  Henderson, 
whom  he  had  iuduced  to  accompany  him.  he 

*In  I80O.  Mr.  iluut  was  married  to  Ann 
Talliaferro  Howard,  daughter  of  Taliaferro 
8.  and  Kilsabeth  Garnctt  Howard,  formerly 
of  Caroline  county.  Virginia,  but  more  lately 
of  Misaissippi  and  Texaa. 


repaired  to  New-Orleans.  In  time  to  aid  Oen. 
Thomaii  Ureen.  who  had  fiOO  men  ready  to 
embark,  bat  required  •6.000  in  funds  to  pro* 
cure  the  neeaeaary  supplies  ami  tran»'|>orta- 
tlon  This  amount  Major  Hunt  at  once  pro. 
cured  by  the  use  of  hix  name,  an  It  was  deemed 
of  vital  import  to  the  republic  that  the 
men  ^hould  Ims  there  before  any  decisive  en- 
gagement could  take  place  * 

Hefore  reaching  Texas,  however,  the  deel> 
sive  battle  of  San  Jacinto  hnd  bi  en  foufht| 
but  President  Humclt  entertained  so  high  an 
appreciation  of  his  ical  and  «piril.  that  ha  , 
at  once  tendi-red  to  Major  Hunt  the  a)<pnint> 
ment  of  Major-Oenrral  in  the  army,  with 
power  to  appoint  all  officers  of  division  The 
appoinlmeiil  was  accepted  upon  the  condition 
that  the  enemy  should  att<nipt  or  indicate 
another  invasion  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
President  should  notify  him  of  that  fact. 
This  nollflcation  was  rereivid  in  Auguat, 
1836.  together  with  the  n-quest  to  bring  into 
the  tMa  as  many  men  as  po«f>ible.  Oen. 
Hunt  at  once  appointed  .1  Pinrkiiey  Hrnder- 
n>n  snd  George  S.  Mcintosh  Brigadiers,  and 
Arhbel  Smith.  Purgetm  of  I)ivi»ion— gentle* 
men  who  liave  >ub^e<iuently  di<tingulf hcd 
themoelves  in  the  cause  of  Texas  He  issued 
at  the  same  time  an  address  to  the  people  of 
th«  United  States,  invoking  in  slnmg  and 
elo(|uent  terms  their  aid.  and  by  October  had 
chartered  a  vessel  and  shipped  twu  compa- 
nies from  Norfolk,  and  paid  the  expensea  of 
two  others  from  North  Carolina,  by  way  of 
.Memplil«  and  New-Orleans.  The  invasion 
did  n<»t  take  place  as  expected,  and  President 
Houston  desiring  the  army  to  bi-  furlouvhed 
or  disbanded,  (ien  Hunt  delicately  UMidered 
hia  resignation,  which  the  President  as  deli* 


*  Ills  advances  to  the  Republic  uf  Texas  wera 

upwards  of  $28  000  in  money ,  besi<les  the 
pledge  of  his  name  for  J.'>  iXio  more,  which 
was  raised  ;  in  all,  53.3  000.  a  l.-irger  sum  than 
was  furnished  Ji.-<interefiifdly  by  any  other 
individUHl  In  there  advniiees  he  aidid  to 
carry  MO  men  intr>  the  couutiy.  aud  support- 
ed  besides  about  ^(X)  more.  A  coniniittee  of 
the  li  gisltiture  in  1S^2.  wLiUt  parsing  upon 
hi"  clainii*.  were  unanimous  in  using  the  ful 
lowing  language,  which,  without  niixiug  up 
our.M-lves  in  any  way  with  a  rontrorerajr 
about  which  we  ran  know  very  little,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  : 

In  reviewing  this  claim,  the  committee 
will  add,  that  no  one  came  forwnrd  more  dis- 
iiiteresti-diy  and  liberally  to  aid  Texas,  iu  the 
most  critieul  days  of  her  struggle  r>r  lilMTty, 
thau  lien  Hunt;  he  advanct  d  over  i-2M.UU0 
in  cash,  without  owning  any  pecuniary  io- 
terest  in  Texas  at  the  time  ;  he  not  only  ad- 
vanced this  money,  but  he  rave  his  servicee 
tu  the  country,  and  the  archives  of  the  Re- 
public will  show  thdt  very  few  engaged  in  the 
revolution,  performed  mor<^  im|M>rtaiit  and 
useful  services  thau  he  did  — his  losses  by  the 
neglect  of  his  private  affairs,  in  devotinf 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  adopiid  country, 
are  known  to  have  been  large.  The  original 
amounts  due  to  Oen.  Hunt  were  advanced  by 
him  with  the  assurance  of  the  governnieni 
that  they  would  he  speedily  refunded — ha 
made  no  contracts  for  forfeitures,  bonuses  or 
Interest— others  did.  and  haverereired  tliem. 
All  that  he  now  asks  is  t<i  realise  the  princi- 
pal he  advanced,  and  the  inter<  si  uuiversallj 
allowed  for  all  advances  of  money  made  to 
the  Republic  up  to  IMO." 
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caUIt  accepted  in  a  letter  of  the  25th  Decem- 
ber. 1836.  from  which  we  extract : 

I  receirtnl  yoar  reaifnatloa  with  ex  treme 
regret,  and  that  rt>^««t  wu  inoreaned  becaiiiie 
thu  courito  pursued  by  you,  crrinccd  a  deli- 
cacy wliich  haa  commanded  my  admiration, 
and  proffiund  reepect.      •      •      •  ♦ 

*'  So  far  from  increaninf  the  ilimcultiea 
whirh  inure  to  the  KOTernmont  (torn  the 
courite  pursued  by  my  prcdeceaaor,  you  have 

tenerounly  withdrawn  all  pretenalona,  and 
ave  preferred  nothing  in  your  behalf,  not 
even  remuneration  for  ibe  advances  which 
^  you  havf  made,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  of 
apaconiary  character. 

Shoulii  an  Invaiiion  take  place,  aa  Is  high- 
ly probnlile  ai  this  time,  you  may  rest  assared 
Ibut  I  Will  conimue  to  rcKitrd  you  with  great 
sohrituiK',  and  in  estimation  of  your  patriot- 
lam,  zeal  and  activity  in  our  cause,  I  will  hall 
your  return  as  a  ciiicen,  with  ph  nHure,  and 

rilace  you  in  the  tnost  desirable  siiuaiion  wlth- 
n  my  control.  Bolteving,  aa  I  do,  that  your 
worth  as  a  man,  snd  qualifleationn  as  an  ofll- 
ecr,  will  be  sure  guaranties  for  your  future 
asefulncM  and  distinction  in  the  canae  of 
liberty,  1  am,  dec.  Ac." 

Oonaral  Hunt,  after  notifying  the  President 
of  bis  readiness  tn  return  nt  any  momont  the 
cauKr  of  Texaa  might  re^iuire.  prt'partHl  to  de- 
part for  the  Unlt«ii<tstvii.  but  wss  m«-t  on  itU 
way  by  letters  from  the  Cabini-t,  Indicating 
the  desire  of  (leueral  llouBlon  for  bin  iniuie- 
dlata  appeanuiM  at  the  aaat  of  goTtfmmoat, 
npon  buKlneas  of  rital  Importance.  Comply- 
Ulg  with  the  riMjuest,  h«  had  the  high  but 
nnsoliciicd  and  unaspaoted  honor  eonfvm'd 
upon  him  of  Knvoy  and  Minister  Plentpo- 
teatiary  t«  the  United  Autes 

Ilaviug  roacbod  U'anbiiigton.  it  was  found 
that  tho  lion.  NVm.  11.  Wharton,  diplomatic 
agent  of  Texnji,  had  caosed  to  b«  introduced 
Into  thr  lower  House  of  Congress,  a  ri*solutiou 
of  recognition,  which  was  lost  by  a  majority 
Of  16  vote^  Oeneral  Hunt  recommended  a 
resort  to  the  Senate  as  the  mon>  appropriate 
body  for  matters  relating  to  the  extM^ntirc  and 
diplitmntir  uiatten>  of  the  country.  I'resideat 
Jttck«OM  having  Indicated  a  di.*po<iltlon  favora- 
ble to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texiis,  if  Conj:res(«  would 
recommend  the  measure.  After  a  «h.nrp  con- 
tent and  a  oluaa  rote,  in  whirli  the  envoy.* 
Were  lileepless  at  their  po.«t.  the  resolution 
naaiad  the  Senate.  A  more  difTtrult  matter. 
BOWaTor,  remained  to  b«  performed  in  the 
Hoose,  to  wit.  the  remoral  of  the  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  16.  in  order  to  have  inserted 
in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  a  t'barge  d'Affairaa  to 
Texas.  liut  the  iutelMgence  and  exhniutlaaa 
anergy  of  the  Texan  diplomatic  agents  were 
again  rewarded  with  succ<>8b.  A  ningle  obsta- 
cle now  existed.  General  Jackson's  adrainia- 
tration  was  at  Its  ctoae.  The  old  hero  doabt«d 
if  propriety  or  d#*licaey  towards  his  saccessor 
would  justify  any  action  on  bin  part  in  the 
expiring  hour  of  his  rule.  He  at  inA  (irmly 
declined,  notwitlistanding  every  i^olicit/ition 
The  crifis  was  eomidered  Important.  The 
temper  of  Mr.  Van  Duren  was  doubted  and 
feared.  Kverythlng  might  yet  be  lost.  On 
the  very  ia.>«l  day— nay,  the  very  last  hour  of 
Ouneral  Jacluwn's  term.  General  Hunt  carried 
in  person  to  the  Kxocutive  mansion,  a  letter 
prepared  by  hlnsolf  and  ooileagua.  Intrealing 
tho  call  of  a  Cabinet  Council  and  the  sp<>f^y 
act  of  reevKnition.    The  President  yielded. 


The  Cabinet  was  called,  and  its  rery  last  met 
waa  the  appoiataant  of  Aloede  Labranchai 
Charge  to  Texaa.  thoagh  owing  to  a  defect  tm 
his  own  credrottals,  IJeneral  Hunt  waa 
formally  received  aa  minister  before  the 
of  July.  1837. 
General  Hunt  addreaaed  a  letter.  4t  h  AugoaL 

1837.  to  the  Hon  J  no.  Fonytb.  Secretary  cC 
State,  proposing  the  snhfect  of  annexattoo. 
which,  with  a  reply  from  that  gentleman  aM 
a  rejoinder,  make  a  part  of  the  history  of  tb* 
times.  He  also  signed  atreaty-of  limits  of  tlw 
two  republics  in  tho  spring  of  183H,  and  oa 
leaving  Washington  was  tendered  and  a»- 
cepted  a  dinner  offered  him  by  Messrs.  Cal> 
houn.  CUy.  Whit«.  Preston  and  otbar  mam- 
bora  of  botli  parties  in  congress. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  the  papers  of 
General  Hunt  were  among  Um  very  ablagi, 
and  he  was  the  very  (IratoflMrof  tlMR«|M^ 
llo  to  announce  publicly  the  expediency  «f 
that  measure.  Among  these  papers  wer«  tha 
letters  to  Mr  Forsvth  above  referred  to.  tha 
letter  advocating  Mr.  Polk's  election  as  india- 
penrable  to  the  end.  and  tba  address  asCbaifw 
man  of  the  OalTcstoo  Committca  in  fiiTor  of  ac- 
cepting the  Joint  n-solutlon  of  Congress.  Mora 
lately  tieneral  Hunt  addressed  a  letter  to  tha 
Auditor  and  ComptroUarof  the  State,  upon  tha 
subject  of  ita  indebtadneas.  an  abta  dooom«5nt. 
which  disenasoa  at  length  every  financial 
transaction  of  the  goTemmenl.  from  its  provi- 
sional establikhment  In  1K35  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  annexation  and  of  stato  aovarrigotv. 
In  this  he  urges,  upon  the  strongeat  grnnnM, 
a  recommendation  which  ha  was  the  first  to 
make  of  the  sale  of  the  North  West  Territory 
to  the  United  !itatea  for  Indian  porposea.  and 
proposes  further,  by  maans  of  the  sale,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  liabilities  of  the  state  at  tboir  par 
value,  (as  advocated  in  the  report  of  a  tarn 
mittee  at  the  last  sasalon  of  Coogreas.)  ratbv 
than  by  the  scaling  sjstam  which  has  be«B 
adopte<l.  Thedislntercatadnassanti  public  <pi. 
ritof  this  suggestion  Is  mora  clearly  indicated 
in  tha  fart,  that,  on  the  principle  of  the 
tcmlimg  system,  hli  own  claims,  as  shown  in  tba 
address,  would  have  been  paid  in  a  sum  great- 
ly larger  than  by  the  couraa  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  mddresa  dalSsnds  also,  tipoB 
strong  ground*,  the  right  of  Texas  to  tka 
Rio  Urande  boundary. 

Five  months  after  his  return  to  Texas.  NoiT. 

1838,  Ueneml  Hunt  was  appointed  by  Prad- 
dent  Lamar.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  atw- 
c ceded  in  inducing  aereral  gallant  yoaqg 
ofllrers  of  the  United  States,  among  others. 
Commodore  Mtiore,  to  resign  their  crHnmla- 
sions  and  attach  themselves  to  the  Nary  of 
Texas.  During  his  administration  Mr,  Sallg- 
ney,  who  had  been  dlxpatched  Ity  the  Preneh 
government  to  Texas,  and  whose  offlclal  re- 
lations  were  with  the  navy  department,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Secratary  of  tftate.  made 
bis  report,  raeommendfaig  the  recognition  of 
Its  iDilependence.  In  1880.  he  waa  appoinlMd 
Comini)<sinner  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
with  thu  United  States,  and  soon  after  acted 
temporarily  as  Inspector  General,  to  organise 
an  army  of  3600  men.  by  order  of  President 
Houston,  to  march  against  Mexico.  He  also 
acted  temporarily  as  Adjutant  General  under 
Rusk,  in  anticipation  of  an  Invasion,  and 
upon  the  first  news  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  h«.  with  seven 
others,  proceeded  in  haste  to  the  Rio  Qrande. 
and  were  the  first  to  reach  Point  Isabel 
from  the  settlement  of  Texaa.    Palo  Alto 
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and  R<>*acs  had  Wo  foaght.  Here,  with 
MTerml  LniiiKianlanii  he  joined  Cot  Hayin' 
Tflxaa  regiment,  and  advftDCed  m  far  &»  S«n 
Varnaodu  aod  China.  Oo  returning  tu 
Oamargo.  ha  ira«  t«ken  111.  and  by  the  re- 
ComDii'iiiJattoii  and  at  the  in»tance  of  Gen- 
Ml  Tajrlor.  ratamed  to  OalTcKoa.  Id  this 
ftstaaee  OtMimt  Rtat  ui«l>iw4  %  tUmet  in 
Ae  WialBi  to  that  «f  AMfito-OMtp^  '  ' 
Hoi  by  BchAwmm*  sdA  tt 

Ik*  Miljr  OMaaloii  la  which  be  twrformed 
aetire  military  Mtriee  In  this  capacity. 

General  Hunt's  connection  with  the  Texan 
rvTulniiiin  exbau!>te(i  a  larfir-  f.iliite,  but  bis 
dcTotiini  ti)  priviilf  HlTuirf4  fiua-  the  aiin<'xa- 
tinn  ba.1  eniililfii  him  to  accuiniilatc  a  rnn- 
•IderaMi'  landed  interent  whleh  ti^r  nti  rcndern 
hi*  p.TUniarv  nff«ir<  lndepend>-i(i.  nnJ  will 
niakt'  him  vi  uliliy  when  the  railroad*  ni»w 
•harwml  in  Xeaat'iliaU  bacf  h—u,  as  ummi  «< 


them  will  io«Titably  be.  constmcted.  in  tha 
course  of  a  Tcry  few  year*.  Texat  haa  tha 
rMouroea  aod  meana  for  an  imaenM  ampirai 
and  if  ahe  U  but  trne  to  hvr*cU^  bar  dwtltiy 
mu.«t  be  a*  proud  at  that  of  any  ■«>Tertlga 
»tiite  of  the  Union.  She  has  bat  t«  ba  wua 
and  liberal,  and  capital  and  popnlatlott  «9 
■ovlai>kwwltlioaipnetlcallhnR.  HanM 
tha  liM  V  9mriio.  81m  b  In  the  path  of 
ttal  <'M«Bt  lBd»  tariMA  our  r»at  rail, 
roads  woald  atrike  ;  hot  they  need  not 
pass  thruush  her  to  find  all  the  ire«lth  that 
heHTt  could  coTet.  Let  TeXasi  l  iu  ioij>truct 
her  great  central  road,  fur  whirh  General 
Hunt  \f  contrndinif  ami  her  trnn^Ter»e  roads 
from  I.mil-innn  niul  ArkniD^ii!"  to  KI  I'nso:  her 
(!nll  .ti  I  Mill  Atitotiio  road  :  mid  Ka-ti-m 
faiirj  *>itl  not  tell  a  tale  of  mom  maffif 
wealth  nnd  power  thaa  will  apriog  t# 
arowm  har  labota  and  blaaa  bar  toils. 
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Mr.  Dc  Bow, — Permit  me  to  call  jronr  at- 
teotioQ  to  a  aulgect  of  the  most  fitaf  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  iDtereats  of  oar  At- 

Itatte  aod  Gulf  Ptntes,  to  rcqTu-«t  ynnr  CO 
operation  in  lirin^ng  the  tnatu>r  Ix  lbre  the 
public,  and  to  forotsb  some  int'omiation  whif!h 
m»y  be  nsefnl,  if  iaapartod  tfaroogh  yonr 
▼olnaMe  Hevtew. 

Tb<'  ^TibjiTt  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
pcninsuh  of  Flori/la,  ta  again  demanding 
ptjbiir  Btterition ;  the  impression  from  aur- 
Vers  long  since  madei  is,  that  socb  a  pro}ect 
ii  UDpraeticaiUe,  and  soeh  la  no  dootut  the 
case  along  the  roatcs  snrreyed,  bnt  tb<^re  is 
one  whirn  has  not  been  examined,  ol  the 
JTacti  atiility  of  wbich  I  am  certain. 

In  a  law  was  paaaed  aathorixing  the 
president  "  to  etttse  to  be  made  on  accorate 
mirvcv  of  thr  fonntrv  nonth  of  the  Snint 
M'lrs'*,  an<l  itiflufliiii,'  tli'-  same,  with  a  view 
to  ;i .  rt.'iir\  tlir  most  i  li[jible  route  of  a  cnnni, 
admitting  the  transit  of  boats,  to  connect  the 
Atlantie  with  tho  Otdf  of  Ifesieo,  and  also 
tPMt  a  view  to  Bsrertain  the  pmcticabihly 

■  ahip  cnnol."  Thi-*  survey  was  made  by 
M^jor  J'.  H.  Permult,  of  tli--  Toi.ot'r.tphical 
Sofinecr»,  assisted  by  several  octter  utlicers, 
and  his  repoR  was  letonied  in  l6iS.  One 
of  the  routes  surveyed,  was  from  the  Baint 
Mary's  to  the  ^*aint  Mark's,  n  distance  esti- 
mntfil  lit  iiiil'  S  ;  tii<-  ^nnmiil  level  on  tlt»* 
route  was  found  to  be  15:2  fact  above  low 
water  on  the  Atlantio  aooatt  and  it  was 
frand  that  the  whole  amount  of  aacent  and 
descent  would  be  296  fevt,  but  there  were  oo 
fred'T"  (<>r  a  mrMl  to  i"-  r.)Ui)d.  A  oecond 
moposed  route  wns  from  the  fork  of  Black 
Chvek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee,  which 
onpties  into  tlie  Suwanee ;  the  diatance  78 
■ales,  and  the  summit  level  126  feet  Here 
again,  there  is  a  delici.  ncy  of  water  for 
fiM«iera  sulFurieut  lor  a  ship  canal;  all  the 
oAer  routes  examined,  were  deemed  im 


ing  u  a 


water  to  feed  tbe  eonaL  Tbe  (ollowir 

aummnry  nftlii-*  cxnuiinntii'ii  : 

"The  coa*tou  the  (J  ulfol  Mexico,  bet  ween 
Tampa  Bay  and  Apalacbie  B^f*  Cannot  be 
appraoefaed  bjr  veaaela  draoring  OMire  than  5 
feet  water  I  in  dria  latter  bay  9  feet  can  be 
carried  nt  high  tide  to  St.  Mark's,  lieisid.  $, 
the  ridge  of  the  uciiiu^ula  of  Florida  hiis  a 
mean  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  uceao^ 
and  ita  top  doea  not  offer,  at  an^  place*  eitbor 
natoral  reaervoin  or  beoda  of  streama  ade- 
quate to  the  stipply  of  a  canal  hiving  very 
liirge  dimensions  ;  therefurt,  a  ship  eiiiial 
destined  to  connect  through  the  peoiiisula 
the  Atlantic  with  tbe  Gulf  of  Meuco^  is  uol 
practicable.*' 

T^!^-  harhor  of  Tampa  Bav  is  the  <in!y  nno 
on  the  Unit  coast  suitalde,  either  by  l<K_.iii.,n, 
or  accessibility,  depth  of  water,  or  .-aitty,  for 
the  terminus  of  a  ship  canal.  There  are 
some  34  feet  at  low  tide  over  the  outer  bar, 
and  ample  depth  thence,  sa^'  9  miles,  t<>  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maiiitce  river.  This 
river  is  the  m"^t  uvnilul  l-- <.i.<- eniptyitig  into 
the  bay  ;  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  narrow,  cum- 
posed  9f  sand,  ^aa  be  easily  excavated,  and 
has  nine  feet  water  oilow  tide ;  the  tide  liace 
about  three  feet. 

No  eeoaliDg  vessel  paaeing  tlmnigh  thk 
canal  to  Un  of  the  Gull'  portv,  iietrd  draw 
more  than  10  leet,  and  e)i;|>»  passing  can 
readily  ntrnni  tu  wait  for  the  tiiit-  at  the  ter» 
minus  ;  theretoie,  an  excavation  of  4  or  5  feet 
would  give  ample  water  on  this  bar.  The 
baults  of  the  river  ore  ooflcieotljr  bold  to 
admit  of  tbe  eleTstkm  of  the  water  six  feet 

above  low  tiiif,  nii<l  [iri'l  ably  I'.'et,  by  the 
construction  ul  a  Uaui  and  luck.  Alter  en- 
tering tbe  river,  we  have  an  average  depth 
of  aboot  8  feet,  far  tbe  first  i'Jt  mlee  (  the 
propoaed  dam  wo«M  inereaae  ihia  to  (Inm 

M  to  18  feet,  making  very  little  exravation 
necessary  ;  for  in  many  places  in  this  distance 
we  have  ftom  9  to  3*  fathoms  at  low  water. 


fiactisabU,  ehie^  firon  a  defideaegr  eflTbto>rt>gf  tea  aeattn«,admiraMy  adapted 
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in'As  oMMniciliMi  (iT  •  Indki  wMdi  wwld 
(■be  the  level  12  fe«t  higher.  Thecbannel  of 
the  canal  in  ibi^  lection,  wouUi  pats  tlimugli 
•  spei'iea  of  bard  clny.  afluniing  a  F^ub»tan- 
tial  bui«.  From  this  puint,  the  land  rises 
gradually,  until  it  •ttmitts  an  ekvatton  of 
from  to  .'0  f'cpt  alH)ve  low  tid«' ;  here  we 
fiud  a  flat  U^blo  In  ml.  tlUfd  wiib  largr  pon<lB. 
which,  during  tin*  raiiiv  ^t■a-oll,  bcM-onu-  lull 
to  oviTtl'iwiug,  and  i'umisb  tlie  waters  which 
flow  to  Tdtupa  Bay  on  the  west,  to  the 
Everglade*  on  the  aoudica^r,  and  lo  the 
Siu»t  Jodu's  on  tlie  iinrtli'-a.-t.  Tiie  line 
would  p;ins  ulotig  liie  rionlicrn  njargin  of 
Lake  lateokpoga,  due  east  tu  IitUisn  river  { 
passing  the  K.iMinie«  river,  wfaidi  «Hiptiei 
into  Lake  Okucboba.  Tiiis  river  would 
fuminb  nn  ample  supply  for  a  canal  of  the 
largi-Bt  iiiitguitudc. 

The  waiters  of  Indian  river  are  probably 
•hallow,  hot  aa  artiBcial  harbor  could  l>e 
constructed  at  a  cost  iusignihrant  in  view  of 
its  importance.  The  whole  diataoce  from 
the  bar  at  tli'  uiouih  of  tin-  Maniter",  to  its 
debouchnre  on  the  Aihiutjc,  woald  be  aboui 
IM  mUf,  the  total  aaerac  aid  d«Mcnt, 
between  50  and  6U  feet. 

Iu<li:in  river  fumishetf  an  inland  navigation 
along  ibe  Atlantic  coa»t  of  alont  I'JQ  iiiili'.-4 . 
aboat  one  half  of  which  lies  north,  the  otbcr 
•ovtb  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  terminus. 
A  c  at  of  about  1*2  ur  15  miles  would  connect 
tlie  northern  exireraity  of  Indtun  river  with 
the  navig(il)li'  wat»*rs  of  tlie  St.  .Inhn's,  tliun 
furoishing  a  sale  inland  navigation  tor  light- 
dnoght  stenmers  to  the  entrance  of  the  caual 
«B  the  AUnntic.  A  few  dams  and  loelw  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  6t.  John's  would  ad- 
mit iij<-  boiits  which  piv  friiiii  Siv^iunah  to 
Jacksouvtile,  lo  the  waters  of  the  lodlan 
river,  and  iheace  tbiMgh  the  canal  to  lim 
Gulf.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  vnst  importance  and  value  ol  this  great 
Work,  lo  cur  wlioic  cnui)tr\,  ir-  i-rr  \i  v  ,|uf 
io  |>euce,iut  iuhnite  vulue  in  a  (leruxi  of  war. 
I  have  been  as  succinct  as  the  subject  would 
admit.  If  }ou  think  it  worth  admissioa,  I 
will  1><-  pleased  to  see  it  advocated  ia  your 
pubiicution. 

I  aio  couHdentin  the  adoption  of  the  route, 
if  Ooverument  will  have  it  examined  by 
conipvttMit  olIii-er:t  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  t  an  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not 
iDu<  ii  •  x<  C'-Uin^'  tfaatdf  a  fiiafe^daaa  £agiish 
■ailrosd  per  loiie. 

V«iy  napeetTolly  yours, 

^mtmuftMMwr  or  ■iMiatirn  mmiu 

■  Yhe  present  condition  and  the  atill  more 
— naring  focora  of  tha  Miaaiaabpi  River, 
ha«,aoBetmindBPai  been  the  object  of  aeri-  \ 

ous  din'tusMOB)  UmI  I  think  it  will  ho  per- 
mitted, to  a  technlad  man,  to  give  his  indi- 
vidnal  views  on  that  tmportaot  aalgect.  There 
m  two  eviU  attendif  tfaia  rivcTt  each  dia- 
■atroos  in  Ha  eonaeqaencM.  bat  ao  dilieiVDt  i 
stui  I  \  t  ri  1 1  ntr.niictory  iu  thoir  origin,  that 
it  would  b«  impoaaiblc  to  check  them  both  i 


hf  one  and  tlw  annM  iwaedy.  The  i 

overflow  of  the  Mi»«i^sIppi,  with  its  sttei 
destrurtion  ol  lite  and  pro(.<>rty.  takes  its  Of 
gin  in  th**  river'*  b«  <i  not  b»  ing  large  enough 
to  discbarge  promptly  the  vast  amount  of 
water  cansed  bv  the  m^ltiog  of  snnw  ia 
spring.  The  gradual  obstruction  of  its  bed  hf 
saiid  bars  aod  mud  bankn  i»  evidently  mused 
by  toil  great  a  width  of  '.he  Led  iii  pr>ij  orlmn 
to  the  amount  of  water  carried  down  to  ihn 
gulf  in  ordinary  timea. 

To  remedy,  as  is  proposed,  the  former  evil, 
by  opening  artificial  outlets  or  cicarii  g  out 
the  present  chunnels  of  the  river,  wdulil  evi- 
dently increase  the  second  evil,  whereas  IIm 
catting  of!'  the  uumerona  bends  ol  the  ilvoB, 
would  still  more  shorten  and  Ici^sen  tbe  space 
reouired  by  the  surplus  water  iu  spring  tiaie, 
and  thus  itl<•^^•H^«•  the  diiiiger  ot  rrev(i>.nf8. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  nn >re  ctHcient  rvmedy 
against  crevasses  and  other  more  hanalCM 
overflows  could  be  found,  than  the  c-on«tmo> 
tion  of  good  and  solid  levees.  These,  if  pro- 
pcrlv  constructed,  will  prove  an  «  lfii  i.  (it  bul- 
wark against  anv  oniuuui  of  water  that  may 
be  spprehend^tf  even  (VoM  dM  **  father  « 
rivers."  The  Dutch  have  protected  their 
low  lands  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  levees; 
lliev  hail  no  more  mir  lielter  Di.itf-niil  ihnn 
and  certainly  not  so  rich  a  cooati;}  to 


protect.    But  ce'rtaiuly  ft  levnct,  l»  hm 
cient,  must  be  skilt'ully  constructed — more 
skilfully  than  is  generallj^  done.   To  see,  as 


done. 

I  h«v.  oft'  II  M-en  along  the  bonks  ot  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  tlie  nio»t  exposed  points,  tha 
levee  in  shsrp  angles  prutrudidg.  thos  of- 
fering a  broad  side  to  the  direct  impetus  of 
the  waves,  can  certainly  give  but  a  doot  idea 
of  the  ^klll  1  I  the  constructor.  I  pretend 
there  i.s  not  a  point  on  the  river  so  cspqafld^ 
that  with  proper  corves  aud  sufficient^flncip 
ncaa  of  levees,  a  perfect  shield  atsinsc  any 
high  waters  might  not  be  secured  st  by  no 
means  extraviigant  a  cost-  The  eniploy- 
nieot  of  practical  tuguieers  as  pennanent 
Levee  Inspectors,  for  rcasonafala  diolaMai 
un  b<ith  hides  of  the  rivar*  eaaaot  be  too 
strongly  recommended. 

As  to  the  aknniaf  ■buiaalmi  of  dw 

river  by  sedimentary  matter,  mocv  partico* 
larly  st'tbe  mouth.  I  th  nk  there  is  no  other 
remedy  to  be  found  than  tlie  cloMng  of  all 
the  superfluous  outlets,  several  of  the  fiasaea 
not  exclndad.  This  would  bo  a  gmiii^ 
but  by  no  means  iinpossible  meaaore.  Than 
are  numbers  of  flnt  hosts  arriving  daily  at 
New  Orle  iiiN.  t^eUiiii:  nt  half  coat,  say  fifty 
dollars  in  average — ibey  might  be  carried 
down  to  the  paaaea  tbat  are  to  be  alnrt  op^ 
and  sunk  in  a  proper  place,  and  with  propoi 
care  charged  with  wriafever  materials  will 
l»e  best  at  lidiid.  A  ya»n  i-u  ,  i-lmt  up  in  a 
favorable  season,  the  curreui  wUi  soon  open 
a  broad  and  deep  ffhanoal  in  tbo  loaao  aaiii 
of  the  remaining  passes. 

The  cxpenment  will  cost  no  enonnooaaoBM, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  visiooaiy  hi ; 

pating  great  results  from  such  a 

Nashville,  August,  1658.  ^ 
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3.— •MITHSONUN  IKSTITUTI.  | 

We  lately  had  (he  pleasure  of  visiting  thia 
mapnirtrent  inatltution.  and  were  Indebted  to 
Profcunor  Henry  for  courtcalca  we  should  bo 
f  lad  to  reciprocate. 

The  following  exlrart  from  Norton's  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  together  with  the  wood-cut,  will 
be  received  by  all  of  our  sub«icrtbera  with  in-  : 

teresi  and  satisfartinn.  ' 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  derives  Its 
name  and  endowment  from  Jamsr  Smithson, 
£»i|..  of  England. 

Mr.  Snnih^on  was  a  son  of  the  first  DuVe  of 
N'orthumht-rland.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  distuiguinhvd  liini-»eir  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments.   In  lTb7,  the  year  aAer  tak- 


ing bis  Master's  degree,  he  was  elected  a 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  the  "  Philo- 
Nophii-ul  TrauHactioiis"  he  contributed,  at  dif- 
fi  rrnt  timei«.  eljrhi  v»|iinhle  piip^r?*.  He  w«« 
an  associste  of  muHt  of  the  eminfiit  men  of  sci- 
ence of  the  laHt  grneraiioii  in  KtiglHtiil,  and 
was  much  re«MTiid  Ibr  hin  prollclfiicy  in  the 
department  of^  chemistry,  as  well  as  for  his 
aminble  and  unasnuniing  manners.  He  had 
nofi\ed  residence,  and  formed  no  family  lies. 
The  lam  years  of  his  life  were  upent  mostly 
on  ihe  ronilnent,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  June 
a7th.  It^9. 

From  the  property  which  he  received  by  his 
mother,  and  the  ample  annuity  allowe<l  him 
by  his  father,  hin  f'rugHlity  enabled  hiiii  to  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  amouuled  to  about  120,0110  pounds  ster- 
ling. 


SMITIIKOMIAK  t58TITCTB. 


Ry  his  will,  be  din'cled  that  the  Income  of 
this  pro|H)rt>  (aHer  deducting  some  small  tin-  , 
nuilies)  should  be  paid  tu  hix  iieplicw,  Henry 
James  Huiiecrford.  during  his  life,  and  thni 
the  properly  itself  should  descend  to  his 
children,  if  he  hud  any,  absolutely  and  for  > 
e*er.  [ 

■*  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew  ' 
without  leaving  a  child,  or  chiidrt-ii,  or  of  the 
draihof  (he  child  or  children  he  may  have  had, 
oiidi-r  the  Hgi'  of  21  yearn,  or  intestate,  I  then 
b«<|Ui  ath  the  whole  of  my  pro|H  riy  (sutijert  to 
the  annuity  of  ItK)  pounds  to  John  Fiiall,  and  , 
for  the  security  and  payment  ul  w  hich  I  mean 
slock  to  remain  iii  this  country,)  to  tht  I'mtrd 
States  of  Aintrtca,  to  found  at  W'tishniiitnn,  , 
undfr  tk«  namr  of  thf  Smithgouian  Jnttitutum,  , 
•n  fwtn^tithmtni  fiir  Ihr  incrrtut  and  dtffuainn  , 
Hf  im"\pltdf(t  among  riltn."  1 

Young  Ui^igerford  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  5th  ! 

VOL.  I.  '2b 


of  June,  IW.'i,  without  issue.  Tlie  event  ihna 
occurrtd,  in  which  ihe  claim  of  the  I'niied 
Slates  attached.  The  |»articulars  of  the  be- 
ijucHi  wfre  communicated  to  our  government, 
and  both  houses  of  I'ongreHs  passed  a  bill, 
which  was  appmvril  the  first  of  July,  lb36, 
auihuri£tng  the  President  to  appoint  an  acent 
lo  prosecute  lu  the  Court  of  i'liancfry  of  Eng- 
land, the  right  of  the  Liiited  States  tu  the  t>«- 
(|uest ;  and  pledging  the  f'liith  of  the  United 
Stales  to  the  appli<  niion  of  ihe  AiiiO  to  Ibe 
purposes  denignaied  by  the  donor. 

Hun.  Richard  lluHh,  of  i'hiladulphia,  was  bjr 
Ihr  Prenident  anpointed  the  agent  of  the 
I'nited  Stales,  lie  proceeded  lo  England,  lu- 
stiiuied  a  suit  in  the  i  ourt  of  (.'tiatn  cry.  re- 
covered the  fund  ami  paid  it  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  riiiicd  States,  in  sovereigns,  during  the 
month  of  Septemb«  r,  1^38. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  at  ibia  tune,  was 
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A515  101  U  wan  not  lill  fiitht  yoars  iiftpr  thl« 
pen.)' I,  10th  AuRusl,  IHin,  tl,n  th<.  act  j-Mnh- 
ttskiocibe  Soiilbaonian  liitiuiuiiou  was  rmatly 


The  act  MWbltthw  •  pmMMnt  tou  of  the 
or.«iual  lund  ($51WW»  to  Ite  UnlMd  SUlM  « 
six  per  cent,  interest ;  •pprapriatwi  «»» 
mulated  intoreal.  then  amoQUtog  lo 
or  no  much  as  might  he  needed,  togellwr  wun 
HO  mul  h  of  tin?  accruing  hiconw  M  mlgM  He 
Dnt  \i><  n.U  .I  ni  hiiv  rear,  for  the  erection  of  a 
ImiMuik' .  i'ro\)(!ttl  lur  the  c«tabhshnient  of  a 
lilir.ir\  iiiii--riHn.  rhctincul  laboratory,  Ac, 
•ad  lelt  uioal  of  the  deuula  ol  the  orgauiialion 
m  Hit  Board  of  Rcgeiits. 

Aa  tbe  noolt  of  iko  eooaolenUooa  lobon  of 
the  Board  of  Ratonto,  a  ptaa  of  emaitatkm 
haH  b»  en  atlopicd  which  aeoBW  tO  ffin  uaifT- 
sal  satisfaction,  and  pronloBO  Ilia  wUaat  use- 

'^The  cost  of  the  buildinR  la  Mmltad  (wlttfhr- 

niiiir< ,  L-riKlms  the  prounds,  &c.)  to  tMO.OOO. 
Tins  will  I..'  taken  mostly  from  the  income  of 
thf  orminni  and  building  fuiuls,  hO  as  to  Mtro 
$15(1.01)0  of  the  huililiiig  lunil,  which  will  be 
added  toili-- iTiiriiial  liiinl,  iiiiikiiiu  n  luTiiiaiu  nt 
ftind  of  $070,0(10,  >:-  hling  ii.  arlv  f  10,(Kh)  jh-T 

BlltlUIIl.  .  J  A. 

This  Income,  with  an  «um!<  received  from 
Other  sources,  is  to  be  permain  ntly  ami  »;<iunlly 
divided  between  two  great  methods  of  uicreas- 
iafl  and  dHRltlng  knowledge— the  Arst  by  pnh- 
liaatlona,  roaearelMa  and  leetures— the  second 
by  eoUoetioiia  of  ttiantoroi  aeleoee  and  art. 

The  flrat  two  voluoiaa  of «  aerlea  entitled 
M  Smithaonian  Contribntlooa  to  Enowledge," 
la  4lo.,  hare  been  iswied  ;  a]ao»  iovaral  worka 
In  a  series  of  a  more  popaloT  ehanciar,  and  io 
8vo.  form,  cntiikd  "  SmithsoniaB  SopOlta.*'  It 
is  prono!«ed,  nino.  to  publish  for  elUl  wldar  elr- 
cul.it!  .11.  n  monthly  '*  Uulletin."  Reaeaiohoa 
in  vtirMi.'M  departments  of  science  ha»a  been 
inslitiit'  or  aided  by  the  uiHUMition.  .ind  sev- 
eral courses  of  free'  lectures  have  been  deli- 
Ten-tl 

The  various  publications  of  the  inMitution 
have  been  verv  liberally  distributed  amone  the 
literary  and  scientific  Instituiions  ofthift  coun- 
try, and  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Ubiary  has  been  commcnceil  ;  and  nl- 
Ihongk  thO  Ainds  have  not  been  availiitde  for 
too  impld  nowtb,  it  ia  destined,  we  hope,  to 
meet  uiat  groat  want  or  AoMrtean  aebolarBhi p, 
a  Natlonat  iMnaj  tar  reference  and  reiiearch. 
Moaauroo  hawa  baon  ukeo,  alao,  for  supplying 
the  CabinatorNanml  Hlatorjr  and  the  OaUary 
of  Art. 

The  building  la  in  the  later  Nomoiior  La** 

bard  style.   It  connlnts  of  a  cenwre  and  two 

'win^'*,  united  by  ooniiertin)!  ranfres.  Its  ex- 
treme length  iH  447  feet,  nnd  its  p-eatest 
breadth  IWfeot.  It  i«*  a'ixnieil  l>y  nine  towers, 
the  hic'o "^t  of  which  ib  146  I'ect.    Tlie  i-entra! 

Snrii'  t  the  huildini:  coiiininn,  on  the  fir">t 
oor,  a  library,  131  feet  by  5(».  divhlod  into  al- 
coves, and  a  hall  for  philoaojihical  apjmrntus, 
f5  feet  by  50.  The  second  utory  contains  the 
museum,  200  feet  by  50.  This  is  divult  d  intu 
three  aisles,  the  centre  aisle  hnnz  lo  feet  in 
heMit. 

Tho  eaat  wing  oontaina  a  lectnre-room,  ca- 
mMo  oTaoeonuMiathigonethoaMuid  paraons. 
The  easttni  ia«goooil>tiialabora>Brteo,work- 
abop!).  roofno  fbr  apfamoo,  oflhaOt  dio. 

The  western  wing  a«d  nilfo  eomalBotWo 
large  rooms,  one  of  Wkieb  wlu  bo  Hoed  ao  a 
Rondiii;:-Ki'<>i'i  P,  ncath  are  rooms  Ibr  nn- 
^cWing  books,  uud  other  purposea  of  the 


d.— ^tamrs.— raoFWNHm  ttmuAiuafw 

LETTEI!. 

The  foUowinp  note,  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  by  Prof,  higraliani.  is  an  ainu-nijt 
comment  u|)on  the  controversy  which  has 
iprung  ap  in  regard  to  this  traditional  and  his- 
torical poraonage,  about  whom  we  suffered 
ouradvea  once  to  be  put  oot  of  temper,  though, 
noon  oor  word  and  honor,  we  never  cared  a 
pineh  of  onvff  whether  his  reputation  were 
that  of  jdrato  or  podlar.  We  simply  pobUsbed 
in  tho  Aral  inotanee  a  graphic,  thoogb  highly 
embelliahed  sketch,  which  waa  Ihnilahoi  «• 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  Loidalana,  the  oor> 
rectncN-s  of  which,  we  said,  was  vouched  (br, 
li.vifii,'  '(/,v  <7iiTi  lanffuaKt,  upon  a  number  of 
aiiilinriiies,  winch  were  wet  forth  Every 
one  ciiuM  weiL'li  the  value  of  them-  uuthonliow, 
and  the  jkiiht  was  pnMished.aHcvery  editur  in 
the  I  tuon  i!4  accustom"  d  to  pnhlinh.  u/wn  its 
on  71  rriirit.t.  What  ha«  restoreii  our  good 
humor,  however,  is,  ili.it  we  ofisi  rvi  d  hi  ihr  c(»1- 
umnsofthe  very  journal  wlucti  i  nllf  d  iis  >o  se- 
verely, and,  as  we  tiiink,  uiigenerouslj ,  to 
ta9k,'in  classing  ours  among  "other  dctitioua 
worka,"  and  italicising  lis  claims  to  rcrflri/w, 
belbio  even  the  ink  of  the  criticism  had  dried, 
a  nottoe  under  the  editorial  head  moat  flatter* 
tng  tnltolMaWtOnd  aaaoeiaUng  the  Renew, 
in  rank  and  •«acieiiilfle'*poaimn  with  8tlU> 
man'a  Joomal,— certainly  one  of  tho  moot 
vfraciotu  Journals  In  Amerlc4i.  Tbla  opinion 
of  our  labors  corresponding  with  a  great  many 
othern  from  the  name  source,  ft»r  which  we 
have  alwayn  entertained  the  mom  gratefUl 
lei  Un-rs,  we  try  to  Ilntter  ourselves,  comes  fi-oan 
tlie  heart  ;  thousrh  the  oilier  is  quite  dtsacree- 

lll>|e  enouilll.  UlK.n  the  old  [inillple.  to  lie 
nearer  the  truth.  Tlie  Hclia  lias  s;anied  huircls 
enoutrh  in  ils  own  short  caret  r  ;andmine  more 
than  ourselves  have  rejooed  over  liieni)  lo 
leave  a  few  for  its  neighbors  Even  the 
"pirate"  Lafllte  — we  aak  pardon  of  hie 
memory,  whilet  we  diamiao  hlia  nannoi  rob 
us  of  thoaa. 

"  Abkrdbem,  Mjss.,  Sept.  1, 18M. 
"That  Lafitte  was  ever  'Macksmith'  I 
cannot,  m  justice  to  my  taste  m  the  selection 
of  a  hero,  for  a  moment  entertain  the  Idea.  The 
romantic  younii  ladies  who  have  fallen  in  love 
with  hini,  and  the  amateur  juvenile  l  u. cnn- 
eers,  who  have  admired  hifii  as  a  darlnic  c  or- 
sair, would  never  IbrRne  me.  should  H  prove 
so.  It  ia  not  to  be  qnesiloncd  that  there  have 
been Teiy  clever  blacksmiiha,  citizens  good  and 
true ;  and  our  own  day  has  produced  a  learned 
blacksmith.  There  ie  Volcan  also,  who  haa 
doabtleea  done  much  to  ennoble  the  prolbo- 
aion ;  bvt  aa  nodem  heroeo  of  ronaiieo  do 
not  usually 

'  On  thundering  anTlla  ring  their  loud  alarm, 
And  paflaf  low  tho  roaring  bdhmo  blow/ 

I  must  besj  leave  to  protest  against  Captain 
Lafnte  tieniR  biographiied  into  a  blacksmith  * 
To  evchaiiire  his  pictun  sijue  cosiume  for  a 
leathern  apron;  'that  Duniascus  blade"  for  a 
nistv  iron  hammer;  those  'jewelled  fingers' 
fbr  sooty  fiata ;  that '  darkly  flowing  plume  '  Ibr 
unkonpt  lMdEo» 

•With  cindera  thick  besprOBt  f 

hla  Martordoek  fbr  the  mad  door  of  •  fti|o ; 
and  the 

'  Glad  w  aters  of  the  darV  Mue  aea,' 

for  a  eooting  trough ;  and  all  the  buoeaaeerinf 
aplendor  of  Uo  anatoenMe  paiaon,  fer 
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Bia  ponderons  hammer  Uftinc  hifli  in  air  i 
While  bulbed  111  «we«t  flron  ibrg«  to  fbrfe  Im 

Dies, 

*ltld  sulphurous  molM  Out  blackiias  ill  the 

tskicn  I' 

—  I  must  pojiiljyely  protect  against  «inutting 
the  (air  Ihme  of  ihi"  elegant  'Pirate  of  the 
Gulf*  by  nduititing  for  a  moment  the  posaibi- 
Itly  of  flUch  a  thing.  A  blarknmith  T  The 
hero  of  tUe  MexiqiM  Mas,  a  blacksmith  '.  Two 
duuderimoirolaiMS«rMmillierit,*  ro<»e-coIorcd 
at  that,  thrown  away  upon  •sIm^I'  «>'  hori»cM, 
and  p<;md ventara  of aaaaa !  ^roteven  Vulran'H 
fkme,  giMt  dtongh  In  ware,  nor  Vcnua'  *  amiles 
calMUal,'  aa  aha  wacehirt  her  aooty  lonl  (brg- 
toff  thtttHfarboltai,  not  the  Aet  that  he  waa 
the  eon  of  Jn|riteraiMl  bratharoT  Neptaoe,  the 
god  of  the  St-a.  on  which  Lafilte  aebieTed  hta 
roiiiHuiic  tiarfte,  can  indnce  me  to  consent  fbr 
B  moment  that  ihia  chivalrous  and  vrry  gentle- 
niarilv  pirati"  Hhould  he  blackHmilhed  down  to 
j)i>v<t  r:i>  '  Wti  it  would  iifcdiin-  ul  all  the  ro- 
mixii''---r.  (hut  III  ikr  hiin  tin-  tl<:(irirm  Adonia  ol' 
the  ae  '  W  e  nhall  nr  \t  h  sirn  (hat  Ivanhoo 
wna  a  luilor,  ihr  Ut  ii  Ilnvi  r  ;i  c'llihler;  and 
that  the  •  of  tlx-    Motiii  ans'    Mold  old 

cloihfw'  \\  »■  should  hniuUi'  thf!<e  two-vol- 
anifd-imvi  !  hiTiir-*.  ispf-  iiilly  luiiilicul  gentle- 
men, my  dear  Mr.  l)^  liovf,  with  the  soneat 
doeaktn-encaaed  tinge ra 

*•  But  to  reply  ninrc  nerionaly  to  your  inquiry: 
I  have  etery  rtaxiri  lo  briieve  Lafittt*  to  havt> 
bwn,  ir not  gentle-born,  well  bom.  and  educa- 
ted with  Home  degree  of  refinement.  At  thin 
late  day  I  cannot  /nmiahyon  with  van  anthen- 
lle  Infbnnttlon  thai  wodd  aarva  aa  <nia  fhr  a 
(hithful  biograpblcal  memoir.  Seirenteen  years 
ago  I  gathered  IVoni  varioaa  aourfea,  from  pt>r- 
aona  who  knew  Lafitte  well,  and  frorn  utln  rx, 
many  facts  which  I  wove  ln(o  ihc  lahric  ol  my 
romance.  Slnrf  ihfii  cifu  r  iuct«  hii^'  Nirn 
related  lo  me,  all  of  whii  li  have  rri<;  Id  ih' 
conclusion  that  he  wax  .m  inttlli;:-  nt  mini. 
br»vc  and  chlvnlron**.  wiih  tin-  (>».annc  •iiid 
8riiHiiit;c!<  thit  iii>*uiiiniish  tUr  (•ourii-ini>' 
<  r- ii[e.  and  :i  Crcnic  iiiiduuUtedJy  ho  wa*»  by 
:i  I  and  i-diicatlon.  Ho  first  prominenlly 
iiaadu  hirnaolf  known  by  certain  aoaiigfling 
operations,  by  which  he  Introdocedtleh  fireights 
Into  .New-Orleans,  furtively  conveyed  ftom  the 
Ootr through  bayooa.  In  these  entarpriaaa  he 
wna  aided  by  the  OMana  of  mcrcbanta  who  in 
h  Ihw  yaara  wero  enriched  by  thla  unlawful 
Whan  nt  laagth  M.  Lafitte,  who 
r  la  ihair  contdenee,  and  had  also  made 
it^ina,  learned  that  he  was  wauli)  d,  and 
that  anbrta  were  being  made  to  entrnp  Imn  in- 
to the  cuniody  of  tin-  law,  he  ahaiidoiui!  lhi> 
perilous  pursuit,  atul  w  uh  histwo  ur  thr- »  Miiiall 
vf<<«flB  lent  hi"<aiii  (o  f)(ii-  cti'tli''  sirnurlui;:  re- 
pulilirs  of  the  Spanjslj  lusun.  Success  in  anus 
■ecms  to  have  rendered  him  bolder  and  mon 
»mhtt!o?)«;  for  the  fbllowing  year  wc  hear  ol 
him  ardially  hiircaiu-«  rii»g  on  the  coaat  ol 
IV  r^-s,  iirui  carrying  on  a  system  ofapoltation. 
— ffsperting  no  flag  that  came  into  hia  power 
8ome  depredations  upon  the  coaatwiao  naviga- 
tion of  Uoul.Hinna  drew  down  ttam  Otn.  Clai- 
borne a  proolaaiatton  upon  hiin»  upended 
which  wu  a  iHin  nwnrd  pmmlaoit  §»  kis 
head! 

'*SiMh.aoterMTe(Nild«Tardlitaln  It^tbe 
Mllliw  of  hin  aataar  hp  to  the  begtnnioi  of  our 
war  with  Gteat  Britain ;  and  this  .ratline  I 
flUad  oat  in  the  novel,  wuh  lUc  aanal  fVee 
creations  of  the  romaoccr'a  pen  Although 


*  Liflita .  by  FaaC 


•Qtbentic  enoufb  fbr  fiction,  it  wania  the  timUL 
Taraineattoa  wileh  •  Mognphy  «nite  ibr. 

At iha tima lb*  war  brok»'  out.  riHi^.js  ) 
Lafitte  had  bis  randaxvous  at  liarratana,  a  nic- 

tun  srpic  bay  on  the  Gulf  coast,  lessihan  nil.  tn 
Ivn^ui;*  from  New-Orleans.  Iltx  mvmjmthiea 
were  enlisted  on  the  wid-'  of  ili-  .\m.  ric  an»- 
and  it  is  a  nuiiitir  ul  wi  u-anih. nijeaird  tiistory 
that  whrn  the  Enjrlish  '  oirmidnder  would  have 
bribi  d  liitii  to  co»?dm  t  tli.-m  by  the  secret 
avenn.'s -i  ih.-  tenons  lu  tiin  citv,  he  refused 
th»*ir  brin.'s  <ii  jjnid  and  imval  rank  with  dia> 
lain  ;  and  in  ih.  lare  of  the  proclamation  fbr 
tiiH  h«  iid  iianging  over  him,  ho  preaeatad  hfan* 
M  il  t  .  tore  Governor  tiaibome  and  votoBteefw 
ed  his  arms,  vesKtis,  and  men,  in  the  anrvlaa 
of  his  native  slate. 

'•  That  he  w  a«  at  the  hattia  of  Now-Orl.  ans. 
as  a8».Tled  by  yon,  «nd  aervad  one  or  more 
guns  vvith  hia  ciaws,  there  can  hv  no  o,;,  .,. 

^  pointed  out  to  on  the 
flcid  thovatyapalon  whl  h  h.-  was  po^.  d  it 
having  been  doae  to  the  rivir  on  ilic  i  xirc  lne 
rlgbtofthe  Amfri.  an  imr.  tIu  a.-.-ounl  in 
the  novel  is  faithlul  lu  ttU'  narraiiv,-  „(  ),is  con. 
duct  there  as  told  to  me.  Ii  \,ni  Imw  .u  u-.tni 
a  copyof  MnrljoisMIiMfory  o(  Louiiimua,  ur  La- 
t(iiir-s.  J, Ml  wdl  in  OIK-  or  iH-rliaj.s  both  of  them 
tiinl  a  1  orr.  v,[ii,(idrm-,-  e  n  (.'ovcritor  Clai- 
i>'irii.-  and  I'r.  Hi-U  nr  Madifiou.iii  which  the  QmC 
ol  his  pn  11. ,  Ul  tho  iiatilo  and  his  gallantiv 
III  III  i  iiiaiiiin^  tiiN  position,  is  uot  only  statedl 
but  IS,  1  think,  advanced  as  good  gronndlhr 
the  clemency  of  the  executive.  But  it  ta  80 
many  years  since  I  have  thought  of  tlis  anhtoot. 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  whan  Iflntndiramf 
of  my  facts  made  uae  of  in  tha  noval ;  and  it  is 
barely  npsalbla  I  awr  ba  Ineorraet  in  referring 
yon  10  Marhoia.  aa  i  have  DO  copy  b\  (DC  Lv 
whieh  t{»  vartfjir  my  reftrenco.  toi,  <  hoiurd, 
of  NatebeiL,  rommanded.  in  the  defence  oi  N .  w- 
Orlaana,  a  troop  of  .Mississippi  horw,  tiir  only 
cavalry,  I  believe,  in  the  h  iirlc.  A  h  tier  to 
him  would  no  doubt  t'lK-ii  w  hat  know  h  dec  lie 
poNsivKsox  Upon  tliiH  point,  (aivcriior  I'oiikU'X- 
icr.  id  ],ouis\ iiif,  w:iN  al-.o  in  the  action  as  aid 
to  (M  il.  ril  .la-km.ri.  llaher  ofthese  gentle- 
men could  iitve  certain  inforniaiion  touching 
Lafilte's  presence  at  the  lines  on  that  day. 

"That  there  were  two  brothers  is  probahia, 
ihoiiL'li  -in.  iiionable ;  yet,  that  there  wait 
otht.-H  oi  the  name  is  quite  likely,  us  it  ia  bynn 
means  an  unusual  name,  cither  in  tb«  Sonth 
or  )n  France.  There  in  but  ont  Lafhla,  hnw^ 
aver,  who  has  tny  romantie  or  hlatorfeal  ti^ 
tereai  at  all  associated  with  hia  career ;  and 
thia  paraonata  la  tha  varllaMa  Barritarian 
ohlai;  known  na * TiM JPtrate  of  the  GuU:  the 
valvat-capped,  saVra*armed,  loftv-i.rowud, 
gloHsy-lofilEed,  chiselled-lipped,  ti ndt  r,  Mjnti- 
mental,  eourteons,  ihrost-cuiiinj.'  I.aiitie: 
Whatioover  hamiont.'t  s  not  with  ilic  .  luval-- 
rou»  character  ol  tins  l)arritnriaii  lu  ro  and 
«4ait-"'»  a  L'Mitlrtnaii,  sliouid  \  r  net  <lu\vu  to  ibe 
rr«dit  of  taii  obKi-urt'  iianifsake  to  whomyon 
allude,  and  the  evt-nin  of  whose  hii-  you  con- 
jecture have  rro«is»  .1  and  iningied  with  those 
of  thr  tri.T  riMiiaiira  man.  Thia  iKTsonage 
may  havt-  iieen  bts  brother,  fbr  ought  that  I 
know,  and  also  have  been  a  '  learned'  or 
learned  blacksmith,  and,  like  OM  Valean,  h»«« 
forged  hin  more  warlike  brothai^  entlaaaan 
ind  cannon.  A  sword  has  haa»  preaeniedM 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  Naw^Orlaaaa,  Dnnaaa 
iiennen,  Baq-  which  waa  taken  from  Lafitte 
atthatlaaoThia  capture;  and  if  one  mixht 
vantnie  aa  opinion  from  the  rude,  nin«i>ivL>, 
eiantraMlka  lhahion  in  which  U  la  made,  it  was 
doobUaaa  ftlirlcalad  bgr  thift  tatilmg-igtmmA 
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imOuit—lL  Jhtt  rft'ort.  un(iu(*stionabty,  of  ttir 
■nvll-teatlBK  brvilK-r'!*  imiitliy  skill.'  More- 
«far»  a  •U-pouoder,  which  once  belonged  to 
I«alllt«t  was  a  few  year*  aiofa  presented  to 
BW  by  a  flri«nd  as  a  tnilinK  eoaTenlr  of  *  nv- 
haro.'  U  baa  sneh  a  very  Oerce,  buU-dof  look 
•bout  ibe  muutot  and  ao  raiif  b  a  coat,  tbat  1 
hare  aei  U  down  aa  a  int  cllbn  atroufb  caat* 
log  ol  Um  bypotbetical  brother  afbreaaUl.  Mr.  j 
Tooke.  who  ought  to  know,  says  to  bla  *FaD- 
thioii,'  ihai  iiiiiiiorial  EtiKlmh  classic, how  that 
VuJ>  an  wrounln  a  iriilent  (or  hi»  brother  Nep- 
tuiu'.  W  liv  lilt  a  hliitiilM  II. Laliitc,  llif  jtiiut>r. 
cast  a  ciiiiioii  or  lor^je  a  iwo-huncli «1  iron 
aworU  for  hJ«  brother  1 

**  Had  I  now  at  band  ail  the  alleged  facu 
which  1  once  collected  ttt  Mlailon  u>  Lallue,  1 
eovld  Dol  oflTer  them  to  you  as  authentic,  not 
fagaiding  tbomaaauiBcienily  genuine  material 
fbr  a  Ikithful  memoir.  I  foand,  in  my  rs- 
•aaiches,  twenty  yeara  ago,  romaotle  lefands 
ao  iDterwoTsD  with  fbeta  that  It  was  extfema- 
Ijr  dittlcitU  to  separate  tbe  hlatorieal  Arem  tbe 
traditioiKil.  1  am  very  etire  that  the  earoe 
cauH.-  will  niiike  it  impouibU  to  arrive  at  the 
triiiii  ol  In-  UU-.  IliH  only  Uofrapber  at  last 
muHi  In'  111!'  rmiiiinccr ! 

"Thi  Tf  is  to  iH-ioimd  in  Mr.Tlmolhy  Flinl'w 
'lIiHior>  ol  tlir  ValU-y  of  the  MIsslsNipi)!'  a 
cti;i|>:>  r,  ilir  |)irii»iil  ol  which  firnt  MUiiKt-nlcd 
to  nil-  III'  I'll . I  ol  wriiiii>:  till-  novel oC*  Liiliiif.' 
i  UK  liiNi-  n  copy  ofthi  >  n  iptrr  Mr.  Flint  \v,i» 
coiciiiporury  with  Luiiur,  was  a  ke«u  hnnti  r 
ortestiiiiiiiitVH,  and  lu  to  hv  rcfurded  aa  k<>o<1 
aaUloniy  touching  him  aa  any  one  now  lu  Ik- 
fboild.  lie  says,  in  brief  space,  all  that  I  be- 
Iteva  can  be  said  with  nrtainly  reNptrtinf! 

kim ;  and  be  aaserts,  as  wm  will  pcrccne  on 
reading  this  extnust*  Ibat  be  uhm  at  tbo  battle 
oTNew-Orleana. 

**  *  A  eurioiM  Inaiaiiee  oTtbe  atraitfe  mixture 
of  magnanimity  and  Ibfoelty  often  Ibnod  among 
tbo  demt-aavagea  oT  dM  borders,  waa  allbrded 
by  the  Leuiaianfani  LaJllia.  Tbla  desperado 
had  I  '.  f  rd  himself  at  tbe  iMwd  of  a  band  of 
outiHvv  irom  all  nations  mder  taeaven,  and 
flx.d  I  ;!a.Ie  upon  the  top  of  an  impregnable 
roik.  lo  i'n*  Bouihwest  of  tbe  month  of  the 
Mif""i^>ii'l>i  I mii-r  llic  colors  ol  tlie  Sonili 
Amtr;.-.iii  i>iuriot!*.  tli«-y  jnrateJ  at  pl<  axiirt- 
ever)  vi  ^s,•l  thui  ramt  in  th«'lrway.  and  mimif- 

Bed  tli'  ir  tidotv  up  thf  a<"<  ret  cret-kx  of  i hr 
laHi--!.,;.!,  wii'li  n  di-xtrrity  ihHt  Iciltlr.l  ,,11 
the  cIliTlH  ol  juxtirc.  Thf  dcpredtiuons  ot 
these  OutlrtWf*  ;  or,  a«  tlir\  hI\;<mI  tliciiiNclvea, 
Barrttartana,  (from  Darnia,  their  Island.)  be- 
•raring  at  length  intolerable,  tlie  rnited  btaten 

Cemment  dispatched  an  armed  torcc  againat 
ir  UtUe  Tripoli,  Tbe  eaiablMhn>eni  was 
brakan  nn.  and  the  pirates  dispersed.  But 
LaftiA  again  eoiloeted  bia  onUawa,  aod  took 
nooaeaslonorUniocfc.  Tbo.ttianttoa  sf  tbe 
tongnm  being  now  «««ftod  by  the  war,  he 
acour.  d  the  -gulf  at  bla  pleasvre,  and  ao  tor- 
mented tlie  rossting  irsders,  that  Owreruor 
Clnirborn.".  of  Loniaiana,  wt  a  pflco  on  bis 
head.  Ttiis  daring  outlaw,  ihaa  eonmmted 
Willi  !ti'  .VnitTicun  government,  appewed 
lik<-lv  t..  i.roinoto  the  dcKigns  of  its  enemies. 
He  w  ii^j  ii  iiwn  to  posiesn  the  clue  to  all  the 
secret  w  iDdinga  and  eniranoeo  of  tbe  iiiany- 


♦  Mr.  Flint  is  In  error,  aa  wc  are  all  liable 
lobe.  In  Rgnrd  to  "  the  rock."  There  ia  no  rock 
on  tbe  noTtliem  sborea  of  tbe  Mexican  t-olf  in 
the  neishborhood  of  tbo  Delta  of  the  Missla- 
slppi.  Lafltte  had  a  Ibrt  In  tbe  Interior, "  which 
■flft  lematoa  in  tolarabli  — — " 


mouthed  Miasisslpni ;  and  In  the  projected 
attack  upon  New-tmesns  it  waa  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  seeare  bis  assiatance.  The  Britlah 
ollleer  then  heading  the  forcen.  landed  at  Pen- 
sacola  fbr  the  tnvarion  of  Lotilslana,  opened  • 
treaty  wlihtto  Banrttanaa,  Mtriwra  ha  oflbroA 
auch  rewarda  as  were  beotcalrvlatod  to  tempC 
bis  cupidity  and  (latter  his  ambition.  Tm 
oaitaw  iiir<  rii  il  to  rcliah  the  proposal  i  bml^ 

havinn  arUully  drawn  from  Colonel  N  the 

plan  of  hia  iiitt  nded  aiiuck,  he  Hpurncd  his 
olTer  with  the  inost  conlftnpnions  diMdiiiii.  and 
liisiantly  dlRpMclict!  mir  ol  lii^  ii  osi  iru.Hiwor- 
lU)  l  orHairt*  to  \\%v  t'"Vi  rn'  r  w  lui  li.iil  set  a 
pruT  lor  liiH  liti-,  mlviHini;  ti.iiiui  ilif  iiii.  niiona 
of  the  i-nciny,  and  volm.ii  ■  mm  ilw  ui'l  »(  his 
little  band,  on  tin-  hiuul<  '^>tnliUon  ili.ii  m  .nu- 
m-Mty  ahonld  be  granti-d  rort>\.  ir  pant  otirnres. 
<;ii\.  riior  t'lalbonie.  itiougli  lirui  lied  by  this 
proof  of  magnanimity,  hraiiait  d  to  cIojm-  with 
the  ofTtT.  The  corsair  kepi  liiinv  U  m  readi- 
I  ness  for  the  expected  sunimoua,  and  continued 
I  to  apy  and  report  the  niotioua  of  ihe  eneiuy. 
As  danger  became  more  urgent,  and  the  ateady 
generoaiiy  of  the  outlaw  more  aMiurcd,  Gor« 
emor  Claiborne  granted  to  him  aod  hisf' 
lowers  Ulb  and  pardon,  and  called  them  to  I 
deftneeof  Iho  city.  They  obeyed  wUkaInc  ' 
aod  aerred  with  a  ralor,  fIdeUty  tad  good  eoa- 
duet,  not  aurpassed  l>y  tlie  boat volunieers  of 
the  repablle.*— 7Vino(/ij/  i  Vnife  T^Uy  of  tte 
itiMtistippi. 

"  The  close  of  I.afitte's  adTenturous  life  Is  in- 
volved in  nil  oliH>  urity  as  prulound  aa  that 
which  cnvciopea  his  early  dayii,  aod  doubtleaa, 

'  A  corsair^  namit  htH  bear  to  other  tlmea»> 


whatever  be  tbe  reanlt  of  tbe  researchea  i 
so  diligently  being  made  into  his  early  hiaiory 
and  anbsoqusnt  eoNor. 

J.  H.  braauuMii 
J.  D.  B.  ]>BBow,Boq.»  ^ 


5.— THE  RAILROAD  f  PIKrr  IR  LOUIStAlVA. 

A  meeting  hoa  lately  been  held  st  Loganaport, 

in  (  addo  Parish,  over  which  (ol.  W.White 
presided,  and  of  whii-h  Francis  jManin  was 
Kerretarv  Tho  chairman.  Maj.  Tcrrel.  Dr. 
Hd'ii  rt  iJurns,  and  Maj.  Cole,  addrrasctl  tbe 
nirt-ting,  and  the  following  proaBblo  and  V»> 

Nolirtoiis  were  adopted  : 

U  A.  V.  The  0|M'louHas  and  Pnc:fi.-  Rail- 
road haa  definitely  progressed  to  Wastiincion, 
In  St.  Landry  Parish,  and  in  consnloruii  'ii  "f 
the  importance  Of  its  speedy  cvtension  to  the 
north-went  lllDlla  of  the  Stale  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  some  pmetleable  point  on  the  -s  a  bine 
RiTor,  as  a  termtnna,  should  be  desi^'nuied, 
slwnyW  taking  into  oonslderatton  the  advanta- 
ge* emanating  la  proapecUve  to  onr  alaiar 
stste  of  Texas  ••  a  amning-polM  tor  her  mala 
trunk  of  RaU-rondthiwigh  aaldaUtatoS  Faao 
on  the  Rio  Omada,  nad  flma  thaaco  to  tho 
Paeiflc  Ocean, 

Be  tt  thrrr/ort  Retolvrd,  That  this  maaoaf 
nominate  the  town  of  I^ganaport,  In  De  Soto 
Parish,  on  the  bank  ofthe  Sahine  River,  as  the 
meat  suitable  point  (or  ilie  terminus  of  said 
roai  fbr  the  Stati-  i>r  Louisiana. 

K«tf»/itf/,  Thai  ihi-i  imcinii:  recommend  to 
the  rjiirena  of  difli-reni  iM.rtii.iis  of  l>e  >-(>to 
Pariah -o  hold  ward  meetings  tor  the  p«ri.oae 
'  of  prom<«ingthe  <\iiiisioii  of  said  roadthrongh 
said  pariKt,  and  take  auch  other  action  a*  may 
be  necessary  to  that  object. 

Rrsnlvrd,  Thutthe  proceedincs  of  ihla  meet- 
ing be  forwai  jcd  to  J,  1).  1)  I'e  Rowaodtha 


Manalldd  Adveitiaer,  tir  pnUicaUon. 
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#i«-^t«tfi«i4  irrnvAL  iMvmoriMEitT  con- 

X"K.NT10.N. 

We  hmi  the  p!p.H«iiirc  «>t  attending,  on  the 
19lh  Aimii-^t,  one  (■(  111*'  larjj«'«t  IntemnI  Irn- 
provt  int-ni  roiivi-niionM  ever  held  in  Virifinin, 
whirh  look  plare  near  the  ShU  Sulphur 
Sprliiz<<,  ami  embraced  nuKboftlie  tatont  and 
enterpni'^  of  tile  aUMe.  It  waa  MfW  Mr  lltr* 
t«ne  belore  to  OMet  with  to  nany  prBgreaalve 
•ad  eneffetie  men  eengfegaiad  togeitMr,  aid, 
•a  Ihr  as  we  kava  been  eonaldeied,  and  iMve 
conatdcred  mrartTaa  adTaneed  la  tbe  great  in* 
doatrial  movemeota  af  the  day,  tke  spirit  erj. 
daneed  by  theae  Virgtiriaaa  left  as  fbr  in  the 
iMTt  Md  we  befm  to  entertain  serious  rears 
of  beinf  tboafht  by  tbem  a  Teritable;  old  foi^ie. 

AnioiiL'  the  ;)rnnii!i' -It  i;<'nfl.  uu-ri  it  dt  Itcht-'d 
as  to  in'-t  t  wi  Ti-  trif  llau.  Mr.  Segnr.  who  be- 
gun m  far  hack  to  ron<<t;  up  VIrRinni  upon  her 
puhli.-  works,  yoiuiK  as  he  yet  ih,  that  lie  may 
almost  'i.'  ronsidered  a  patriarch  In  ihe  rnuHc; 
Judk'<-  Mu«ii):i,  who  is  a  host  in  defence  of  the 
caniil  and  tide  water  against  locomoliTea ; 
General  Ballard  Preston,  tbe  able  and  power- 
(U  debatant ;  Ceneral  Cbapman,  Mr.  Botts, 
Mr.  Garaeitf^Mr  Rugslea,  Mr.  Maelbrland,  Mr. 
watklna,  Mr.  Anderaon.  General  Mercer,  and 
nnny  otbera  whose  namea  we  hope  to  pobllah 
as  Moen  natbe  olBdal  n»poTt  of  tbe  Convention 
is  Tarnished  os  by  the  Secrelar)-  Most  nftli.-si- 
genileinen  made  rery  able  and  powerful 
qteerheq 

Nofwith«nn«1lne  a  L'rtat  divfr>iity  of  opinion, 
and  the  rivnl  uitf-refits  which  were  represented, 
the  ('oti%i  riiion.  nmrh  to  the  si)rpri!<f  and  de- 
lisht  oi  ev.  ry  oiie,  after  w\r  r  il  ?<!itjne. 
adopted  n  preatntde  and  re»«o|iitiuti«.  which 
gave  uriiviTwal  siiii«traclion.  and  wan  hailed  by 
e^erv  one  prt's-  tir  a  certain  aut;<iry  of  the 
sncri'Hs  ot' nil  111  X  iririiMa'n  great  works.  The 
platl'orm  wa«.  of  cotir*e.  a  compromise. 

If  we  felt  ournelTe)!  altogether  adequate  to 
present  the  result  of  these  deliberations  In  a 
dear  and  intelligible  manner,  we  should  de- 
cline dolnc  00,  ftoBi  the  flict  that  seTeral  of  tbe 
■wet  promhieiit  gentlemen  of  the  Convention 
fBve  na  their  worda  that  they-  wonld,  nt  an 
early  day,  ftmirii  Ar  the  Bevlew  pa  pern  upon 
tta  Improvament  system  ef  Virginia,  which 
WMld  exhanet  the  eubje«t  hi  every  point  of 
view.  We  await  with  snxiety  their  labors, 
and  trust  that  they  will  be  reminded  here  of 
the  promiHu. 

Thm  intfh  we  may  xay,  for  the  benefit  ofihe 
eouih-we<it.  that  ii  ix  now  demonntrRhly  cer- 
tain Virciinu  will  inc.-t  us  at  Knowille  and 
Cliattanoocii,  li\  li<  r  ['.  ii:i<"»si  r>  riiml.  ax  hodo 
as  We  can  carry  our  wnrkn  tn  ihr  Tetiuea- 
eee  Rn«  r  .so  we  may  j\is!  <.'ii  i.i  work,  might 
and  mam,  wiitioui  •'wiiiiinn  liir  ifie  wagon." 

For  the  courtet;i<  »  evicndcd  to  us  by  the 
memtiers  of  the  Convention,  fur  the  invitation 
to  address  it,  tUoui;li  our  preparation  was 
abort,  and  for  the  highly  complimenlary  culo- 
gtama  whieh  in  their  reeoloilaii  thqr  passed 
apoD  oar  oerrleea  ta  the  Baviaw,  w«  aMke  the 
anal  grateftal  adcao«rM^nta,BBd  tnwt  that 
aa  opportunity  to  reelpraeate  wiQ  yet  be  pre- 
•aaiad.  If  ladnd  foU  eoald  ha  gttdad,  we 
■rifbt  ttofe  tot  a  aew  denunion  to  apring  up, 
aad  there  la  a 


wlMaveaba 


eoming,  which 


mg, 
i«M. 


7  —\  IROINIA.  81'HINOS. 

Grrnf  is  old  Vir*inta.  She  has  prent  fiimi- 
Ue<«.  i;r-  ai  men.  great  women,  eret^  moun- 
tains. ii;ood  heavens,  what  loicrminable  preci- 
pices, looking  down  pemlekM  hrtghte,  over 
which  our  ataga  thraataoa  tvarjr  awowat  to 


deposit  u<i.  thundering  and  tumbling  from  crag 
lo  cniu.  an  l  occupy iiig.  pcrhapH.  as  much  tiuie 
in  b.  l  oiniiif!  a  iiiuimiiN  a.<*  it  took  Vulcan  lo 
reach  terra  firiiia.  wht-ii.  in  da\s  of  > ore  he 
was  ihniHt  out  of  heaven')     Think' of  the 
Alps*   or  tbe  .Xpciimnes.  .Mont  Blanc,  Jura, 
Duver— vantiKHi    and  grandeur  everywhere 
ronibinine— .sirt  iching  out  to  the  horizon,  up> 
wards  and  downwards,  and  to  all  points  in  the 
compass— you   have  these  great  prospecta 
\  over  which  onr  eyes  are  aweepioa,  and  which 
'We  have  no  pen  to  describe!  (How  worthily 
I  we  might  quote  Byron  here,  were  there  aeanr 
;  at  hand.) 

Bat  great  la  Tlrglalat  too,  flir  her  Sprlnga^ 
whieh  have  a  celebrity  as  fhr  back  as  tbe  daya 
of  kaoa<baeklea  and  hoopa.  Here  all  the  world 
doth  congregate.  The  "best  fsmllies  "  arc  here, 
and  those  who  are  expecting  to  be— the  belle 
and  the  banker,  the  maid  and  the  matron,  the 
bachelor  and  rtu'  Ilrru  I'iri  h.  :iuty.  wit.  intel- 
lect, ri  nitidirnt  i;.  !,>,r,  .i  inriiines  tiKiM\.  hona 
Ji'tr  )iirluii«'>»  less— />»r/f/nc  hunlir.i  i-ouiiilcss  ' 
In  s«  ,»n  h  of  lienltli  some,  Rettmc  rid  ol  lu  allh 
the  rest,  peiierally  in  ilie  la-*!  line.  Hi  re  an 
old  iiiaii.  who,  as  Ins  gout  piiuiies,  sp.  iks  dis- 
respi-ctluliy  of  all  Spriiiss,  and  w.iitid  t'o  out  of 
his  way  to  kick  at  the  equator-  lu  re  an  old 

,          (if  women  are  ever  old.)  altiml.  as  we 

I'ancy  she  iiiiKht  have  been  if  forty  years 
younger— a  fop  here — a  flirt  there  (bow  beau- 
tiful IS  cofjuetry,  and  how  dear  the  shall  that 
kills.)  Men  of  business  are  here— you  aea 
"p«-r  cent"  and  "exchange"  in  their  laceo— 
politicians,  every  man  on  tbe  look  out  for  banh> 
urn.  and  ahUltng  aaila  Awter  than  Availability'B 
wtnda  ea»blow-4awyera,  (but  they  are  every- 
where.) planlera,  «ha  carry  a  thousand  balea 
ot  eotton  in  their  btaodics'  pocket  ;  specnla- 
I  tore,  and  genileniaa  who  can  never  be  rharged 
I  with  not  playing  their  cards  very  well— better 
than  many  like. 

All  of  these  are  required  to  itiake  up  the 
Springs :  but  ovi-r  all,  and  above  all,  are  the 
gentry  of  Virginia  ;  chivalrous  loeii  and  fair 
women  flromall  the  South.  i\\<nv  wii.i  • .  nr-iitnte 
and  make  up  that  society  wbn-li  no  coun- 
terpari  anywliere  else  in  the  I  iimu.  All  is 
courtesy,  relineinent  ami  virtue  wiili  ibeiii. 

I^t  the  .*Nouth  Bland  by  the  Vir>;iiiia  S|iring8. 
The  rail-ruads  will  soon  brine  tlicin  lo  our 
doors.  No  rude  waiters  jostle  us,  no  insolent 
parvenues,  no  tricks  and  deceptions,  no  stai^ 
vation,  nor  "  Maine lawB,'*ao  abolition  prater*, 
but  congenial  aeooeiatione,  warm  bearia,  want 
friends,  comlbftable  quarters,  wholeaonio  Ihn, 
good  wines,  rGaaoaBWe  aharfaa,  and  waMr 
or  every  hat. 

Take  tha  Satt  Salphar,  ar.lf  yoa  like  It,  tha 
Ked,  or  tha  JUne,  or  the  Sweet,  or  the  Red 
Sweet,  tbe  White,  the  Bath  Ahim  or  the  Rorlc 
Midre  Atvm,th9  Fanptkar—iAe  your  choice, 
or,  if  you  like  it,  as  we  did,  take  (h-m  all. 

Men  of  the  bouth — direct  your  ruUroads  to- 
warda  the  Sprlnga  of  Virgliiia. 

&  — paaFio  aaneaoAtt. 

A  writer  at  Rmerald  Hill,  Arkan4a»,  over  the 
*igiiniure  of  riiuion.  fsvort  with  a  long 
{>:ii"  r  iipoi)  tilik  (ubject,  but  it  Ii  i.  \\ff.n  so 
I'ully  uiid  »o  frequently  di»cilP'»i  il  m  mir  pazea, 
we  csn  only  ^i\  e  nn  etirurl  at  pri  «•  iit  Our 
hrnrt  hag  ever  bivn  in  tin-  rnlTj'i  mid 
•  cnrrrlv  snv  one  wa»  brlor*'  u«  tii  i'«  ii'l  mc  icy. 
The  liie  fadiire  of  ihe  rail  road  bilN  in  t'on- 
gre««  wan  unfortiiiinte.  In  regard  to  tli»>  recotn- 
meudatiou  of  another  convention  at  Mnnphis, 
we  hardly  know  wh;it  to  any,  sad  prefer  to  tab- 
■it  it  to  the  geatieawa  of  that  eaterprUiag  ebjr. 
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W«  bav*  too  muijr 


It  (MaioriM  of  tUf 
'tmf  invitatlea  tnm  thai 


**Thwtrtt  M^p  Im  ■«(  yai  1»m»  lakes  in  a 
«av  l«  giv«  It  the  rrquUlta  im|MtM  to  Mccr«s 
and  ih<>  quftntlon  ia,  how  tliali  w«  ualn  il.  Wc 

wouia  iniinUiy  P<u?Kr«i  that  U  eao  Only  be  doNP 
bv  cniliixU  iii^  piil>lic  iK^ntimeai  in  convention, 
BDil  V''  '  I"-'  I'  •'  P'J*''i"      «»'l>i''h  could 

not  i.>  I"  ••li-i'iivf.  \V«  woulil  t'Ugg<'»t 
M«raj>lii'  J-  iii"'t  c  iitrml  poini  of  ilm 
fi*»i|>l'i  Valley  »i  v«liir.ti  thiti  ciiiivrnliuu  utionlil 
be  lirl«l  ><>  <>>ii'!  tu  net  by  Itie  iiifciiiii;  ol  Cun 
yreM,  kuy  Noveinhvr  2tHli.  Tliu  |)re^)tJ•*l■l»ll 
flection  u'lll  thru  liuvn  passed  willi  it"  pri-judice* 
aad  cXfilCUIAUt,  »dr»rdiiiir  tli<-  iVionda  the  lri»ur«4 
Md  dupMiliooto  Milcnd.  The  uctiuii  uf  Auch 
•  ConvaailoOt  lo«elht;r  with  petiliiMifi  direclky 
from  tbebody  af  the  pnople  thnui^-elvet,  woald 
Mtert  aa  ialoieiiea  in  Coaf  rem  that  eouM  aot  bi> 
Mberwltr  tbnn  iMtiaf  aad  takilaiy.  Haadreilii 
•r  thouDiHi'i"  of  iiaiiieaaM^  ba  bad  fbr  tha  m»k 
iiif ,  if  th<>  pro|>«r  paper*  am  at  aaaa  dtawa  up 
and  circuliiied  by  tho  friend*  in  avaiy  liaalal, 
town  mid  city  tbrouf  boat  the  We.t  And  ttaoa 
much  iiidrcd  niigbi  be  eertMiiily  dun«,  and  we 
know  ihe  voire  of  the  pe«pi»*.  to  i'\pre*f«d,  ia 
reapi'Clrd,  and  that  » hnii  <»tli<T wi^i-  llmir  will  U 
U-ide  kiio«ii,  it  i*  liui  liMi  ofii'ii  rf|>ri-lu'n»ibly 
Deflected  with  iiniiumtv  In  unr  u.itti<  Krri  III 
party  p'ililic*,  «'iuployiui;  ilii'iii''>-ik<!s  mom  witli 
tbe  vinw  of  pemuual  pruuiutiuii,  tlmii  i!i<^  pro- 
BMioa  of  tbe  iaure»t«  of  the  pitupl**.  1  wuh. 
iadoKd,  I  ware  eapabia  of  (iviug  utterance  to 
my  faeliagn  apaa  tlue  aabiect  a*  it»  aierii- 
ra.  flooaar  ar  latar  the  worit  awut  bft 
aad  1  um  aara  k  aMf  ht 


if  lib  earlaiai^.  If  «ra  waald  oalyapaak  oat, 
la  a  aray  lo  ba  haavd  aad  taadnJ,  aad  fa  aboat 

h  in  tbe  riffbt  way. 

"Thn  benefit*  of  rail  roade,  as  yet,  havaebiefy 
be«n  dwelt  upon  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  ihf*  |>oliiica],  nioriti,  and  •octal  luflu'  iice 
they  are  to  eierciitfi  upou  our  d«'»lin.V  i*  lOorKtu 
bo  iipprpci'ilt'd.  'I'liiiy  arf<  the  cttmprvmttert 
thiit  Hr«^  to  lirliis  alHiul  •  p<'rf<!Ct  r«i:oiir illation 
of  iiil>*r-''>l  aud  r<<rliii/ — lo  iii  tkn  u-  wh  il  our 
eoiisdiutioa  iiilfiidi'd  we  sliniild  he — ,i  uiiitfd 
peopl'',  oue  and  iii*«p  iriibl«",  iiu*  uii'l  fou'vir 
When  nur  ayaten  of  rail-roaila  U  perfected, 
then,  iiidfed,  will  lhaaa  MMai  balba  Urnno 
8ui«->  of  Aawrlaa. 

"  G'eat  nMral  aad  phyi>iral  rauMM  ara  baotaa- 
iaf  Od  thdr  afaaoy.  A%  forinatance,  wiloeM 
lh«  axplaaiaa  af  ataaaihaala,  aad  other  dmas- 
•raaa  noeidaaH  aaaaiaf  appalliaf  daautietloa  of 
baaiin  life  on  water.  Tba  volea  of  thoea  vie- 
llaht.  thua  aniiiaely  harbid  from  time  into 
•lertiiiy.  oprak  to  u«  from  their  ffravno.  Tho 
wuIma         Ol  :i.k  t       i)ii'><»  thiiii'it  hi"  don" 

away  Midi.    'I'he  earth  u  uiiu'a  prop««r  eH- 

awn't ;  upon  It  he  waaplaaad{hawaaiBldiataba 

and  inbeiii  it." 


0. — NOTK9  FUOJI  ITALT 

Wa  apoke  il)  our  last  of  the  hpaiitirul  l<>tli>r 
from  Italy  wo  were  periaitt<^d  to  »p<>,  and  which 
«a  have  pabiiabed  aad  »ani  to  thn  author  in 
BDOlbar  fona.  Wa  eaaaot  rei>i»t  the  teniptation 
to  iBMrt  a  fliw  paaaasei  bare,  If  tba  fair 
avtbor  will  Ibrf  ire  oa.-  t.o. 

"I  in  i:i  Italy.  M— (hi;.  1',  lii-aulifiil  Italy— thn 
cliiiK!  of  po>  tiy,  roiii  iMi  i-  iinl  kui.ir  -ilic  lio'iif  ol" 
the  arli»t'i.  dr.'iiin.  V^ui  kn  .  v  li.i«  r.i  li.uit  and 
everMiiiny  are  her  nkii-?— ii  i»  miCiIv  -.lei-p  tiie 
nioonhouma  on  Iht  m  irl>l«»  pulact-a.  and  ho>» 

caaaalMMdy  tba  aoaib  wind*  outka  matody  thro* 


rima.  Wa 

-ir.inC''  ') ii-anirr!-,  .M  ,  hut  «omo  (if  our  dreaflW 
«.-ri'  m  vcrv  likr  Uio  rualilii'^  of  Ihuni  h«ra, 
lli.ii  I  1-  iiiiiot  ..fpjral''  llu'in,  now,  *Ut  ii  I 

vkduM  tftl  >ou  »*liia  I  »f  ill  luiH.  wli.ii  »e 
drtumril  of  11  ffti)'  r,ir  tin-  nmrr  vm.l.  Voo 
renMiah«r,  drarn^i,  ih>-  old  »o>"l-  luflmil  "The 
Cotlafe, "  where,  lu  th«i  Inujj.  niii?.hiiiy  d  iy*  of 
summer,  we  loitered  awuy  the  »uliry  houi>.  aad 
you  reinembor,  too,  tba  old  copy  of  *■  Chikla 
Harolde,"  which  >o  often  gave  iiispirati  m  to  our 
draaaM,  and  bore  us  on  the  inu^ir  wiiij:»  of 
f  aaiaa  to  lu^.    Find  the  book.       and  reaA 
over  iu  oopiMH  BMrglaalia,  and  it  will  briaf 
back  the  oM  fcaHn*  tO  faallv.  that  lha  dan  that 
h«v-  paaeed  niiica  iHaa  will  aaaai  taN  araaapty 
(hadowg.    This  old  feeliiis  comes  overiaaaa  I 
writo.  and  I  am  aitain  on  the  moasy  bank,  la  IhM 
ah.uloix  ><r  ilio«i>  hu^'p  clicktiiuis— 1  hear  tha 
WiktiT"  ot'  ihtf  little  ^|lrlnK  trickling  thrnuKh  llia 
loniftra!**  ul  my  feci — the  air  c<im.-«  |:»d.'u  «itk 
lu  u'iioliii  l)it«:»tii» — mid  tlioUiTli  otcaii*  roll 
iwr.'ii  us,  I'm  ujrain  by  your  cidf.    \Vlii<  h  ia 
real,  the  walK  of  mo«»y  ■ioii<'.  ihf  huge  window, 
which  ifiven  mo  so  plrasmii  u  srai.  tin:  oirati^a, 
foraiyo'lookmir  at/aeta  below  m<%  now  rcposioc 
in  Doun-tida  alilliiasa— or  the  old  forest  rc^nOb 
tbe  sprinsiup  ^maa,  the  wavinjr  tieo*.  the  trick* 
lin*r  vv  ;it>'ri>.  aiul  tba  woodland  perfume  T    •  •  • 
When  1  lo4ik  oat  aponthe  bay.  ao  baaauAil 
in  tba  gay  >uui>hine,  when  a  tlionaaad  oraAlMRI 
dottiof  ila  ailvar  brifbtaaaa  with  their  i '  * 
and  would  tall  yaa  what  aty  baart  I 
lovdineas,  the  memory  coam*  up  af 
crowded  shelves  iu  the  dim  library  of ! 
tae<*-bom«.    Tne  d^trk,  stainod  ladder  there, 
which  our  chddi»h  f<><-t  have  so  ofien  a>>cended, 
il  toe  f.<lllil>!ir  Willi  >iiur  li^ht  writ: III,  for  ai«  to 
flatter  niys.  If  liiai  w  hnt  I  would  u  11  \  •m,  <  "nld 
bfiar  III"  Ih  i-t  I  Imrin  of  iio»i-lii.  {><  >m  U  n  ii>L>k- 
trav<»li-r  ii'  )oli  urn.     Hut  >o(i  \u\  f  um-  M  .  mid 
Uivc  leiiil-  11-         <  yo«,  ^ttioiii;li  MMUP  •■tranirely 
(Mnr»iftt  III  oiilliu;;  the  yod  bliml  1}  i>o  wiih  th<  nt, 
you  niu»t  look  with  me  npoo  Naples.   *    "  • 

**  You  kuow,  M..  that  strangers  and  toari*tR  do 
not  linger  lunx  itt  Naples:  they  say  tb^re  ia 
liitiA  to  be  snen  here.  And  doubiiesa  to  oaa 
familiar  with  the  gorgeons  and  (he  beaatifal  Ib 
art,  aa  It  la  feaad  at  fteaMk  Flet«aea».  Vaala% 
and  ether  citiaa  af  kaly.  the  ahtttehaa  aad  pl» 
tare  irallerlaa  da  aeem  anintareatiat.  Naplaa, 
a*  yoe  first  eaiar  it,  appear*  aa  elaffaal  eity» 
truly,  but  with  llltia  todinlinftiish  it  friMnaMuiy 
oihrrik :  but  we  have  fbund  much,  even  la  art, 
to  p|f.i-e  UK  here.  Juat  from  a  land  whero  the 
divinity  of  art  i«  unrt'cnsuif)^,  whcr«  th»"  bt-BB* 
fol  is  ever  saiTificcd  lo  thi' <■  xp-ili.Mit,  an.l  •here 
t"inple»  er»H:tf>  1  to  th>>  honor  in. I  tu.  iln-  wi>r-iiip 
of  the  Mont  Hi-.'ti'^-l  iiri  iiiidi-lHi/iii-h»'d  fruM 
the  dwelliiii(S  of  tlio<p  »lio  ••rrttfd  ih'-m.  we 
were  ea«ily  pli««*ed.  But  it  is  imt  art  that 
('harm*  me  so  In  Naple*,  it  is  Nature— it  i«  this 
p«ac«-breathinK  >kv, — this  clear,  sun-brif  hi 
ntosphere,— ihi*  calm,  ftitterluff  bay,  apread  i 
like  liquid  silver  itefbra  aw«— yea  t 


10. — sotrrucaN  Aoaictri.'nTaAL  ooKOUcai. 

Tha  Exeeathra  CeoMlMea  af  lha  SotithafS 
Central  Agncuhural  Society  of  Oeerfia  have 

iii«nrd  an  address,  inviting  the  plaatara  to  aead 
■  Inlrfiiirfs  to  ih"  (Vtob^'r  meetinj  at  Mjron.  ia 
ord<  r  to  adopt  mna«ures  for  an  agricuilaral 
con|;res<  of  tha  alata^haldiaff  aiaiaa  at  bobm 

future  day. 

Thouuh  wo  i>rni>-»t  Biainut  some  of  the  opin- 
iou«  of  lha  aUiiraM  in  ragard  to  tho  aubjacl  af 
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«lA?ery,  we  would  bare  (MibU»liftd  it  notwkli- 
•tandiii;.  with  a  diMaaiiilf  fllattw,  htA  it  be«n  | 

Tli  -rc  ;irp  ;i  ^'rriit  ni.iiiy  point*,  howevor,  on 
which  wn  do  nvrec  wit!i  (lie  ro[Diiiitt<<«,  and  | 
heartily,  and  ihuM  are.  thnt  ihr-  |)l.'iiM-r«  of  tho  1 
South  >«dly  urtMi  orf  Boixitiioo — thut  th>^y  hava  | 
much  to  irain  Uy  syMt^m,  and  much  lu  nniivrr  Tor  | 
ia  uef  IhcC— thnt  ajrrtcullure  and  ihe  art*  ou^lit . 
to  bo  iinprovad — thai  rail-r<MuJ«  om^Iu  to  b«« 
buillflhac  aehaola  wwi  col|«gwa  ahwulil  ba  e»-  , 
Ubli«b«d.  Md  thut  tiM  awo  ib»iil>l  h«ra  iho  ' 
keMflt  alM»  «f  evarjr  amrat.  ptiy»i<  al  and  m-  f 
JI0BIIB  laproviiiMnt.  U|Min  in«ra   i^rounilc  i 
W«  ar«)  ill  ftivtir  oi*  the  |>rop<>»nd  c<>aj$rnB»,  and 
reco(tiini-iid  all  th«  iiouiii  t4i  bo  |ir«Keiii.  Oae 
of  t'i«  i{«!iillrin"ii  CK  iiircl<!d  with  l!i>'  Hfnuiw, 
Mr.  Huriyu,  will,  mu  tti>|>c,  b<^  (h<-io,  m  uriii-r 
Ibui  we  may  recnive  full  |>iirucul  ir    of  lb« 
n>iujf«  aod  dniujca  for  uur  {la^ea.    We  rcf  r«t 
•vr  evB  isabiiity  to  b«  praiwnt. 


il.  —  DALTIMdRK  Cr>MMPUi:rAI.  CONVENTION. 

We  Iru^l  llial  our  I'ri'vi.U  iit  Biliiiiiore  will 
procfpd  vi^iin>u-lv  in  ilinr  tt'r.ui.'-nn'ui..  fur 
this  iiii|i<>r(:iu(  lunriiii^,  whicli  lh<>y  annuuiice 
for  D-  coiHber.  Ort-ai  and  iiaimriunl  iiit<>re»t« 
io  l««  promoted,  aDd  it  becotnna  ux  all  to  be 
•]rr|ilr.«  and  activt.  QeMlciiiea  in  olh<*r  »uim 
diK^Nttd  to  eo-o|M>raia,  will  addras*  Johu  C. 
Bruufi,  K  ilumore,  or  the  Eriitnr  of  ihn  Keviaw, 
attiew  Orli'ajifl.    Wi«  aiin^x  tbfi  circular  : 

"  Tu(?  cxirffaie  h»M»t  >it' tiip  weiiilir-r.  wiih  the 
abteiice  of  nany  of  im'  m  e  mflucntotl  nior- 
ehant*  of  RakiiDort?,  »ii<>  tuk>^  an  uciivc  miJ 
dp«'))  iiit>'rr>t  iu  111  '  CL'iiinu'ri:i:il  pro«piTlty  of 
thi'  S  uith,  111  lim  it  espedieul  ibit  the  ountRni- 
pl  iii-il  lu  rtiii-rof  the  fripodx  of  southern  com- 
varrcr  at  B-iltinore,  b«  held  iiam<>iiialely  after 
(he  re-a«»euibliiurofCon|rrR»ii  io  Oecember  next. 
The  rapid  accumul.<tinaorbiMia«wfai  fTonfrvM 
•t  thiR  time,  domnndinf  lha  *»listant  ■llaadanee 
«f  maabera  «t  Waabiafflo*,  luM  wkm  aanaaiad 
ttuBOHCM.  Daeaabarlba  political  aMlta* 
■a>C»  laddaat  to  the  prmideatlal  elaeUoo,  will 
law  •ub»idrd,  when  the  frirad*  of  soaihera 
•omniprce  can  inret  and  consult  witbovt  Maojr* 
•ac<^  front  pnrty  nit>cun>trHciioo. 

*'  The  <l  I '  >  ; 'm  hereafiT  llxed  of  whirh  yiu 
will  be  duly  u.>(il}«d.  Hnping  that  you  uill 
booor  us  with  yi>ur  presence  at  that  ti.iie,  with 
naay  of  our  aoutbera  friendu,  piantisra,  ui«f> 
cfaautji,  Ac-,  wa  ff  iln,  &.c  ,Alc., 

Jeb&  C.  Braaib 
P.H.8aWvaB, 

Wm.  M.  De  Ford, 


Cbaa.  L  Dnderluya, 
Wiilium  M'KiiB, 
W.  T.  Walters, 
J.  C.  WiUon, 
Johd  F  Pi.-kereU, 
!!'<  r\  !>  Karvay, 
Wiu.  M.  UgffaMM, 


Oaaial  i.  PMajr, 
iumm  Murray, 

Wni.r  Murdoch, 
Rearjr  TilTrtny, 
(••■oryn  K  S'lngstog, 
Gfor^e  P.  Kuiie, 
Ad'ini  Oennieiid, 
J  llunoon  Thoiaat, 

GtmmitU*." 


Vi^-MMM.  M'COao't  CAtO«  AfUCCMtr*.* 

The  drama  is  not  n  fivorile  form  in  thr- 
•oetktl  lit<>rttnri>  of  tlie  day,  perhaps, 
beeauM  thf  f  inhiun  ia  rallnr  to  tleil  with 
(he  general  and  abatraet,  or  to  take  a  widel' 
ran(^  in  views  of  hnmanity  than  bvlonf  tu 

•  Cajua  littAttHua.  A  Iragedy  ia  Vir*  Acts. 
JBy  Lonim  S.  IMkvik  U.  EMBOk  Mtw. 
f«rfc. 


th>>  expression  of  imiivUiual  fcelinfr.  or  the 
portraiture  of  iodivi<]iial  character.  Our 
female  writefit  eapeciailj.  have  avoided  this 
Aperieafif  cxHnpointiin    dome,  indeed,  haw 

writt»'n  fine  pot'in-^  i  ,i  i  in  n  ;lfain;iii<'  fiirm, 
but  we  know  oi  ikj  liojiuitio  lrag*''ly  or 
cntrtetly,  glowing  wilb  llie  vigorous  fxliibi- 
tion  of  cbancter  and  paaaion,  or  rich  io  ibo 
fHitlifol  detineatiea  of  lifa  awl  inaaoera. 
win  11  pives  the  Hnmi  its  stiVi'^tim-e  and 
vitalUy.frono  the  penoian  Auiertt  ttn  wnmno. 
The  poetry  of  the  country  has  been  nliimst 
excWively  h/nOf  didaiiic.  or  de.srriptive. 
Ita  them«a  are  uanally  chosen  fmiu  tirf^siJe 
f  xprrifu. •<••/»,  nnd  the  ihoughts  ami  enioliona 
wi'  a  t.t»uicia}»l«tive  exutfnce,  or  from  the 
various  aspecta  of  ext»;rnal  nature ;  reool- 
lectiunt  of^ noble  de'''ls.  or  ayiopntUj  with 
them,  finding  meliMl  .ni'»  •  xpn  ssion,  but 
Ki'l  l.  m  'vi'Vi  fivvh  depth  and  pothoa  «a  lO 
siir  ili«-  f»'>ul  in  its  rere«sea.  The  stjle  of  die 
mu.*<'  «i  itie  prfM"iu  iliiy.  here  as  II  ;it 
abroad,  i«  a  soft  attrictive  mien  and  wealth 
of  adornment,  in  contrast  with  the  severe 
simplicity  of  her  ancient  gnrb.  Qhe  appeal* 
to  the  fancy — to  tlie  excitauilities  it  mny  be 
iHt'i — rather  ill  in  to  Oic  i:r.ivr  iiitt  ll.-clual 
fariiltiea.  Tiie  banquet  alte  oflt-rs  i"  ;>  -tore 
of  sweets,  choicely  prepared  and  iui|  i  -  vr-d 
by  jiuiicious  miitslinp  of  foreign  ingtedieotl^ 
but  the  subsiatiti;^!  nlimem  ia  €ift*n  wanling 
—  tlip  stroiit;  tii'-Mt  tiy  wliii  li  tVic  vitnl'  ""-^ f 'ind- 
itig  grows  and  thrive*;  and  where  there  la 
food  for  tboui^  it  is  rather  in  t)ie  way  of 
•uggeation,  provocative  of  appetitet  than  ft 
eatisfartnry  supply.  The  air  arouiid  it  AlQ 
of  delicate  hiirtnon'es,  siinte  h  of  which 
may  "lap  in  Rlyaiuiu  '  for  a  brief  moiner.tj 
but  we  listen  in  vain  for  soma  master  totie  so 
fraught  with  power  (hat  «p«i»  it  loog  to 
ittwrap  aa, 

Tina  woald  raalMMilt  aad  fetch  the  afa  affald, 
And  petty  raaity 
WoaM  eiehaa  aa  a  aad  die. 

And  leproUi$  sin  woald  aielt  front  earthy  nnutd.** 

The  generalisinc  apirit  of  the  age  coQ- 
tributes,  withoot  aaotibl,  to  the  present  ta8l« 

in  poetry,  an  1  tli'w  i»  in  a  mi-n-urc  \h>'  cH-ct 
of  our  political  coadiltuo.  The  comiiiuaiice 
of  a  state  ofthincs  caustnc  danger  ordisf  rt'sa, 
fvh  bf  e«ei7  individual  throughout  ibe  lantL 
would  eoocentrata  tiha  atteiilUMi  divided 
,iiri<iii2  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  hnv^ 
limiit-  the  thoughts  wandering  to  tlie  cinl»  of 
ihc  v  irth.  If  a  hit;li  <l.  L;ree  of  cultivntioa 
had  been  general,  the  acenea  of  our  B«vo1q- 
tion,  enliating  the  pawdont  of  iodtviduala  at 
well  as  involving  tin-  (If^tlnics  of  naiiona 
iiiiglit  have  given  a  dire ciion  and  a  vigoroua 
life  to  popular  literature.  Butour  am  estora 
were  heiter  qualified  to  act  io  those  stirring 
ki-enea  than  to  depict  then  arUadcaily :  they 
con!.!  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  the 
heuriiig  of  their  children,  b-it  they  were  not 
competent  t<»  the  use  ( f  tin.'  jx-n  :is  ilio 
sword.  The  heroic  mairuaa  of  that  dajf 
could  arm  husband  and  son  for  the  atrifo^ 
cou!.]  v.icl.1  tlie  ^oL''- r'-  'vf)[)on».  or  even 
i  write,  as  did  Men:^  VV  orruu,  the  hictorjr  of 
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the  •tranle ;  bat  they  were  not  skilled  to 
build  iheTofty  rhyme,  and  those  who  courted 
till-  tjri'.'.  it  tmiM  hv  confused,  lacked  the 
g'  lii  1-  vsiiii  h  cdulil  burst  through  all  clouds 
an  i  sh  !it'  with  *uch  splendor  an  to  enlii^liten 
the  world.  The  genial  aioioapbere  ami 
aasidu'ius  cohivation  of  laWr  jMtm  nieht 
have  hhown  them  how  lo  produce  what 
woulrl  luive  been  rcinembeml  with  pride 
and  prnlit  liv  fni^iri'  seiierutiiiii'i :  Imt  in  the 

{>roce4:$  of  retining  the  taste  the  etiiuulus  was 
ost.  As  th<i  iinmic  mind  expended  with 
increai^ed  advantages  of  e<lncatioiiy  and  ibe 
sani«htne  of  natiooal  prosperity  foaiered  the 
gMwtii  (if  art,  the  inipiil'*ivc  tn  ntil  •■tifrgy 
which  aeekaita  outlet  in  creative  ULiiuti  and 
vieoroiM  nttennce  was  less  felt.  The 
inttoence,  too,  oi  the  preveiling  ichool  of 
En^lf^b  poetry,  in  wMch  •  aemiMMi  bril- 
liaiii  f  <if  itti.iL;ery  and  elaborate  luxuriance 
of  detorution  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
homely  strength  of  former  times,  formed 
the  popnler  teste  in  this  oounirvi  raising  up 
iniitatora  of  Byron  end  the  Leke  poete. 
Then  the  philoiiophirnl  teiufencies  of  the 
cuutinciital  nations  hc^'an  to  be  en^'rnft«l 
Upon  the  delicate  growth  i.f  verse,  nnii  the 
German  writers  had  their  share  in  mntilding 
prodnete.  dneetiooe  of  philanthropic 
interc-it  were  open  to  discussion,  in  whir-h 
any  nniilit  t  ike  }  nrt ;  and  lumian  rigiits, 
BOi-iai  relntioiK,  nn<l  the  constitution  ot 
■ociety,  began  to  be  canvassed.  I'hia  kind 
of  progress,  enlarging  indefinitely  the  range 
trf* mental  action,  i«  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
the  poetic  art,  partu  ubrly  in  the  drama, 
ri-m/ircH  cumreiiirateil  ('iicru'v  and 
devrlopinent  of  it:>  idea  by  direct  uud  per- 
gonal expression. 

The  prevalent  cheract»»r  of  onr  poetry, 
fanciful,  descriptive,  impassioned,  or  saper- 
ficially  metaphysical,  is  illnst rated  in  the 
productions  of  nicst  of  our  female  poeta, 
those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse, 
and  tboee  of  the  West  echoing  the  like 
strains  in  varioua  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce 
one  wriileu  in  a  ^t\Ie  so  liifTt-rent  from 
the  rest,  tbal  any  of  her  wurk»  have  a  dis- 
tfnctive  cheraeter  CMentially  unlike  the 
others;  tU  wow  the  sent  fiMlnres  sod 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  very  few,  we 

are  Lioiaul  to  say,  on  account  of  this  want  of 
individutl  originaliQTi  *rc  dehtiiicd  to  an 
enduring  ropuiatioD.  The  8uutb  has  been 
deficient  in  rapresentatiTes.  Kxcepi  the 
lady  whoae  work  is  the  sabjert  of  this  article, 
and  Mrs  nilinan,  who  is  not  a  native  of 
South  Caruliua,  it  h  is  had  no  |K>>  tess  whose 
writings  have  commanded  much  attetinon 
Yet  in  the  agitated  stite  of  public  feeling 
which  has  prevailed  in  South  Carolina  for 
some  years  pn«?,  exi=;t  important  rc'iuisites 
for  the  nourishijient  and  development  of  the 
poeti>  t I  uity  in  ita  greatest  vi^or.  Tboidea 
of  external  oppresnion,  exciting  personal 
l^eling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  the  con- 
temphition  of  examples  of  heroic  ri  s  stance, 
haS|  iu  j>ost  times,  produced  the  oobleal 
ipeeimons  of  otoqnenee,  tad  |diraied  the 


wing;s  of  poesy  for  her  most  soatained 

fliKht-t. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair*  howcTer,  !• 

attribute  solely  to  political  canses  the  fact 
that  .South  C.iroliiia  li  in  pn>>! iii  i  ij  die  <.ii!y 
American  poet  whose  priKiuciKuis  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  elder  school ;  wnioh 
appeal  to  the  lotelloct  more  than  the  faney. 
and  are  marked  by  sneh  amewy  strength  or 
iliouglit  and  expression  as  to  be  btamped  at 
once  with  a  character  of  originality.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mra.  McCord  ia  familiar 
wiliiiho  ea^  standards  of  those  d^s  when 
there  were  fisais  ia  English  Uteratore :  her 
r.Tst  of  thought  and  nyle  of  uttrriiice  »how 
that  she  has  studied  tLem  lovinirly,  nnii  it  ia 
equally  evident  that  the  more  eplie  iicnil 
beauties  of  a  later  school  have  tisd  Itttto 
favor  wkh  her.  She  is  wbolty  unNke  nny  of 

her  sisters  of  the  lyre,  nml  wri'es  with  a 
ter.Heues-*.  vifjor,  earnestueAs  and  ina.«t-uiine 
energy,  which  show  her  to  be  altogether  of 
a  diiferent  order.  With  the  esce|Mioo  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems  and  an 
Political  Economy ,  <he  has  pnbKshadL 
ing  before  "  Cuius  Gracehos."  The  CBojaa 
ol  iliis  subject,  the  severe  classic  siuiplicitj 
uf  the  play,  in  plot  and  incident,  and  tha 
Bttthor's  disdain  of  the  aerompanioicBla 
which  have  opened  the  way  of  others  to  a 
bri'  f  p<  visl  triiy.  vsiU  prevent  its  aci^uirint:  a 
'  ision;  yet  it  evinces  power*  of 
a  very  iiigii  and  uneommon  order,  sod 
deserves  special  sttentien  as  a  brilKant 
anomaly  in  our  literntnre,  Kii;nifieniit,  |ver- 
haps.  of  a  chdDge  that  will  greatly  «k  vatc  its 
character. 

In  aonie  respecia,  the  author  <4' "  Caioa 
Oracchns''  resemblea  that  pnet  of  the  wed^ 
lock  of  flame  and  iron— KUiott ;  but  the  pr^ 
duetion  of  whieh,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded in  her  :  !  ly.  is  T  lyl  ir  s  '  Philip  Van 
Artavalde."  We"  nu  an  not  to  imply  that  it 
is  the  leastof  an  imitation ;  there  appears  no 
evidence  that  Mra.  McCord  has  even  read 
that  splendid  work ;  but  ber'a  has  the  sanaa 
force  and  quaintness  of  expression,  tie-  fame 
compn-ssioQ  of  much  meaning  into  few 
wonis,  the  sanw  infasioo  of 
pathos,  the  aam*  nowtarfnl  and 
sive  thought,  andnie  same  contempt  of  inera 
oniaiiicnt,  with  the  l>r)l.i  of  rhetorical 
figures,  as  it  were,  from  neces.«ily  of  strong 
utterance.  In  the  firat,  second  and  third 
requisites  lo  dranatia  exoeUencc-Hibaraetar 
—her  claims  esnnot  be  denied;  her  per* 

Minai;'  s  arc  hketchitl  with  o  sturdy  strcufnh 
of  outline,  and  stand  forth  in  pertect  in- 
dividuality; the  interest  depending  on  tha 
exhibition'  of  character  more  than  npon  any 
artistic  (crronpine  ofineidenw.  In  this  point, 
auil  in  the  iieErierr  of  adventitious  aid**,  the 
work  also  bears  a  likeness  to  the  poem  above 
referred  to,  commending  itself,  like  duti  t*- 
*tbe  appreciation  of  tha 
rather  then  the  applanse  of  many  ' 

The  stury  of  C  iius  (Jracchus  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy 
apaee  widiaBaaslysiiaflhatn^e4y«  Itu* 
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famished  a  ■ubiert  to  the   Italian  poet,  I     Men  of  tk$  Timt,  or  Sle/ekm  i4  Umng 

MoDti,  fnrthe  finf»ti)flii« 'iramaiic  crentions. !  i\lE»/aAfc<.  Pablished  by  R«diieid.  Newr- 
whit  h  j».  however.  inlVrinr  tt»n  vkholf  to  this  York.  An  invnliiabW  work,  int  lmJing  bio- 
ofoar  coaolrywoiuan.  The  eloquent  np  i;ra|»liies  <>t  ttntl»or»,  ar  bitwU,  arti^tn,  rom- 
prak  of  Oracrhns  to  th«*  people,  the  aeatltr.  posers,  dfnis:,'i»Kuea,  divnif*,  drmnati»t«,  ©o- 
and  his  followTs,  the  riv  ilrv  nnd  rancor  of ,  gioeera,  janrnalista,  minMlernt  nxinBri  ha, 
Opuiiius.  the  i.:,it):»  ati-l  ptiss  on*  of  th»'ir  {  norcK«ta,  philanthropiata,  poet*,  politii-inua, 
Bcvcnii  adherents,  and  thf  iiolilf  love  nm!  |'r.Mi  fi<  rs,  «:>v  um,  MBteiaiOII*  travcien, 
heroiam  of  Curneliti,  ore  highly  dmuiniic  >  voy.igera,  warriura. 

IMMriala,  capable  of  beinir  wroDght  lip  with  1  Ha^n&—h  Story  of  T«>-D\v.  by  AVr« 
intenne  effect.  To  show  how  skilfully  iJiey  1  (  nrey. —  Redfield,  'NVw  York  —Tin-  prinri- 
are  handled  by  Mrs.  MiCord,  would  be  to'  pal  iucirlenl  in  this  istory  will  he  ret ojini/t'd 
iransrribe  the  play.  ,„  (  inTcrnook,  by  the  aa'me  author,  n.*  tbond- 

Tb«  wbol«  oi  acene  fourth  of  the  fitlh  act,  i  ed  cm  •  iradition  once  familiar  in  that 
dewriplivo  of  die  atrife  and  ahogliler.  end  i  neigbborhood.  The  cliaracten  ueaketdied 
the  scene  of  Gracchus'  death,  are  anton^  the  from  originaU. 

fino»t  »peri.n.  ns  of  dra.n^tir  po<.try  w.thin  '  .  MagOsine  for  8epl.-We  «ro 
our  recollec  no,. ;  hut  wh.u  ol  *p..c..  •;«'-l;'d--  ^f^,,  yoo,im  nadera  of  t^ia  excellent 
them.  And  it  »  only  Inir  to  add,  that  but  y,,..  ^.^  |.i  i,,..If  presents  no otlu  r 
peirid  jo.nce  can  I.e  done  tlie  piece  by  ,  ^  i.atiU.OiK)  copienof «  suigle  maga- 
•strarts.    Her  rermhcation   la  remnrkablv  __i  i:  u_j  .u-     *  * 


correct  nnd  melodioon,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  unconunou  wtirU,  yet  iiitpropriale  and 
espnea»ive,  gives  liUiimness  und  piquancy 
to  the  diction.  Throughout  is  evident  the 
writer's  partiality  to  old  nio>ifU  in  EuglL^h 
Terse.  Among  the  pn»n>inent  ebarartera. 
that  of  Lieimn.  llx-  yoiilliiiil  wile  of 
Qrarcbaa,  ia  exijuiaiiely  |>orinnt»l.  an.i 
appeal*  hi  a  toachinir  and  beantilul  liuiit 

beside  the  noMe  inainiii.  Cornelia  Tlie 
covetous,  treacherous  Jieptimuleiu's  is  aUo 
well  dr  iwu. 

Tbe  author  •  reoistanre  of  the  temptation 
to  iaveac  her  tragedy  with  tb-  attmctiona  of 
the  roRiKutic  school,  and  strict  preservation 
of  the  chisfcic  spirit  and  costamr,  constitute 
otie  ot  ii.H  proinini  iit  tn«  rits  H-  r  arquuint- 
ance  with  the  poets  of  Gii'ece  und  Rome  in 
their  own  language.  Iiaa  enahleil  lit-r  to 
impart  to  it  •  purely  cUssic  tone  which  no 
anieimed  wnter  could  have  given.  We 


know  of  no  modi-m  Englifb  tr.i^edy  eieept  pfnirtmr 

mui  h  of  thin.  t  ™ 


ziae  pabliahed  in  twelve  mootba. 

Sfatvry  in  the  Soitthrrn  Stmt's,  by  a 
Ci  r  ■liniiiii. —  A  jii<li<  ions  answer  to  Mrs. 
rftowe's  traUM  eniU  nt  d  pii  lure*  of  Uik  Ii- 
Tom'a  Cabin;  but  why  waaie  mateoal  upoa 
aoch  aeotimeiiral  atufrf  The  Soalh  ought 
to  know,  h.wever,  thnt  a  P-pn-sentation  of 
tlii.-*  nholidiin  lil>c|  i-  tiikint;  plm  e  in  one  of 
ihr  iiio-t  p'ij>ii|,ir  thettn-s  of  New  York, 
and  ought  to  «c  ■  thnt  it.t  own  munugera 
never  tolerate  npon  ou>  inmnU  ony  of  the 
finilic.-*  CI  gitre.l  in  oil',  ring  the  iiulfjniiv. 

GnnnfU  Laitl— An  interesting  paper 
by  that  ettraiinitn  iry  antiquarian,  I'eter 
Jiirci- — <li-  ciidifi,'  ti  e  Ain  -ricdn  priority  of 
ditcovcr^  ill  tlii'  northern  »eas. 

Mem-ir  on  th*  Ttkuanfrnee  Rottt»,  etc.. 
By  \Vm  M   Burwell,  of  Virginia.    Aa  tbe 
author  h>\f*  been  kind  enough  to  promise  us  a 
pa|K'r  reviewing  the   whole  sulij>  <  f. 
maps,  &c.»  we  cefraia  from  any  upiuiuu  at 


"Ion,"  which  has  so  mi 

Oo  the  whole,  we  regtrd  "Caioa 
Gracchu.^"  as  a  pntdurtion  not  only  retnnrk- 
able  as  m  irking  the  roramcncfment  of  a  n«'w 
er.i 


14  _m:w  gooxs  Rr.ctiTKD. 

Guy  yi-innr,  ing.  Ilart'a  oheap  edltloo. 


I  I      -  •       Ilart.  I'bihideluhia. 

ur  litcratu-e.  in.h.  ating  ,i  r.  tnrtung      jy^.^Ug  j  „r.  -Ti*  Sixty  Tean  Slnee.  Do. 
Of  taste  to  tbe  old  and  adunrabu;  standarda  ^      llut.  I'bitadiiiibLa. 

mJUtt  PtUinilontan$. 


which  held  thopopahr  aflrction  before  **  the 

ton  blight  put  out  the  stiirlight,"  but   a*   .   

evim  iny  powers   eqiinlfd  by  none  of  our  Api'letou  k  Co .N.  Tf.  J.B.SleAH.O. 


Unit  Pcrf/fMg<an  mm 

Till".  By  John  Poole. 


Author  of"  Paul  Piy." 


fem<ile  writers,  niKl  wl,i4  h  in  future  works 
will  command  an  enviable  fame ;  though, . 
if  the  write  aothing  elae,  *'  Caina  Oracchus  ' ! 


Ma>y!and  Tm9  Himini  T<ur»  Ag9»   By  8. 

F  8tr.«  ter. 

Thr  Dittarit  'i  J}.,  ' -'''rr :  or.  the  CUMvea 
.    .  I  u  .i-u-      of  the  Ii-le.    Uv  Kinnni  I)    K   Nevltt  8ootll> 

M  enough  to  enrol  her  name  among  tboM  ,  ^..^j,.  Author  of  •  Ii. rt.  d  Wife."  A  Hart, 
of  whom  the  country  will  be  prood.  Phil.i.Mphla    .1  1»  s-teel.  N.  O.   i.  toU. 

Hitak  iioin'    No  5.  ByDiekena.  Harper, 

N.  V.    Worjr  .n.  N.  O. 

Hittary  nj  ConinUU  and  Bmfire  undfr  .Va- 
Mfaan.   Uy  31  A  Thiers    Tran«lHt-'<l  t'n m  tha 


la,— LATK  PUBLICATlOIft. 

Omfomtt  Addrm  at  the  Comineaee<   

ment  of  the  CenteoaTr  College.   The  an-  rreoch  by  D.  V  Ouni|>«»«  n    With  n-  t.-  <int| 

■  addUlonn  by  Uenry  W.  Uerbert.    A,  Hart, 

Pblladelpbia.  J.  B.  Steal.  M.  O.  Part  XII. 

Lrrfuret  011  tke  Rt$ult$  of  the  Exhibition, i$m 
lirtrrd  htfort  tko  Socitty  of  ,irtt.  Manvfarlurtt 
OTiii  Cvnmrrtr.  at  th«>  rUggestioD  of  U.  R.  H. 
I'riii.c  All"  rt  I'rPKliifnt  of  the  Sf^clety.  There 
sn-  twi  lxr  l.  cturr.  {•••mitri-inj;  all  the  jir' inU 
neul  KUliJrcts  of  tbe  Lxbibittun.  A.  Uart, 
PiilladalphU.   J.  B.  8Ual,2(.0. 


t^i'>rh.n8  pointe.l  <jnr  Tor  <  nth  its  hright  path 
w  .ty,  ftud  worthily  ailuiuni»li<  s  of  the  hrt-ak 
er4  and  the  ({aieaaaods.  We  are  glad  to 
fiodbim  tbaa  enoooragiag  tbe  edoeatinnal 
novemeDUofMa  native  atate,  and  wehnow 
of  no  more  worthy  n'cipients  than  the  facnb 
ty  of  the  Ccutenary  College,  which  ia  lie> 
 ' — :  a  antler  of  itale  pnde. 
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15.— mooBKM  or  thk  eail-road  motbmciit 
tR  1UK  MUTR-wurr. 

Sine^  the  Its  vote  In  N«w>Orleww  fbr  Rail- 
roail  purpoiiM,  It  la  andentaod  tkai  propeny 
hail  appreciated  In  ralna  15  to  SS  per  cent., 
thiiA  in  a  Trw  weeka  reimbnrtting  the  whole 
amount  ofitic  expenditure.  Is  then*  not  soine- 
thinji  of  inaeic  in  the  whole  of  tho«e  rail-road 
rt  siilt«t  '  WtiiMi  \Vf  i)eL-|.tr<'iI  in  itie  rotivcii- 
tiiHi  II  yrar  uijo  '*  th.ii  Ncvv-Orloann  would 
havf  to  ;ii>|iri>|iria''>  millt<in.n,"  r^spectnbk- 
fl>-iiieii  ail  uroiiiiii  Ninilfl,  and  not  a  U-w 
tlii>U);lit  ttiat  eiithusiasrii  liri  l  run  away  \M(ti 
our  \vit-s.  Vet  already  lour  iiiiIIiihih  ari'  |)lcdi{t'd 
fiv  lu  r.Htid  (our  reputation  (or  proptu't-y  iHac  im 
at  srake)  in  l-w**  than  tive  yi  ars,  ciiy  and  ttiiue 
will  iitand  pledged  nnd  loinniiited  to  ten  mil- 
lions al  least  I  I'ondcr  upon  that,  men  of  Mo- 
bile and  CharlcHiou,  and  ye  crcikera  of  the 
North,  who  have  llallcredyouriielveathal  New- 
Orleana  wa«  aaleep  ao  aoundly.  that  nothing 
•bort  of  the  trampofOabriet  eoold  sronae  her. 
The  trumpeiftrk  ptouM  yoo,  kM  •Iready 
•oondcd. 

MiaaiMlppI  ia  Mcmdinf  Lpnltlaiis.  Every 
ceuDiy  I*  tn  eonventlim  mad  ^edfing  atock : 
the  eaatern  road  fh>m  Brandon  to  aeeured :  the 

northern  road  towards  Holly  Siprini^  and  Mem- 
pliiH  ;  the  Jark-'on  extennion  to  Florence. 
Tennessee  links  her  fortune!*  on  the  line  ;  Ken- 
tueky  MiaiuU  with  open  arin><.  Even  MiNMOuri 
ntnl  A rnaii>'a'<  wmiM  Iiiik  on  vMtli  Texas,  juul 
take  up  with  us  the  western  rouie  t«i  the 
■taOFM  Of  the  Paciflc.  <fl  i<l  em  summation 
this,  and  whv  not  ^  rMliiornia  haa  aent  ua 
treanure  eu<  nj'i  ilfinlv  lo  tMTtJ  tWO  nil* 
roadn  to  her  u  ildi  ii  jiaies. 

New-OrleauM  and  Louisiana  will  roBMntbcr 
their  nteii  — Kot>h.  rained  up  hy  ap^cial  provi- 
denre  lo  hn  the  Atlas  of  the  movement  — Uurke 
moving  boldly  and  anlUtorinijily  till  arrested  hy 
Che  hand  of  mlalbitWM :  Benjamin,  whose  sin- 
ffle  Klaoee  embraeea  a*  entire  Held ;  White, 
though  In  jreera  and  in  troublae,  brincinf  np 
with  the  vigor  of  poaih :  Mouton,  wKh  oil  Aita- 
kepte  at  hie  beeh ;  BwckiMt  Md  Adams,  (eUa ! 
no  more,)  nnd  Campbell  and— 4m  how  invi. 
dioae  thia  Uet,  where  tbem  have  boon  eo  many 
true  and  approved  men,aa  oor  pageo  have 
abown. 

We  arc  content— a  humble  laborer  In  the 
field  from  the  becinntnir,  enrourasinK  the 
for.-es,  bringing  np  the  anunnnitioii.  or  Hir- 
nishinc  It  out  in  wa^uu  loads — we  :ire  eon- 
tent.  The  hfiiili-  1-4  ("i)u.:ht  and  won  ;  wi'  were 
not  hiniitiiDsi  111  ih''  Iray.  \  private  in  the 
ranks,  ri.;fiti!iv'  on  Ins  own  ho<ik,  iti'.ing  no 
flivor,  fearing  no  frowaa.  regardleas  ol  promo< 
tloa— we  have  been,  WM  wn,  and  tpftt  6t. 

IA.~ntw  roeT&oi  law. 

An  liq^ennM  Ndnction  wlU  take  place  on 
the  flrat  of  next  month  upon  newspaper  and 
periodleal  postaire.  which  will  bring  this  ex- 
penae  down  almost  to  nothing.  On  the  Re- 
view, if  pre-paid,  the  whole  posta;je  of  the 
year  will  not  exceed  from  18  to2j  cents.  What 
a  bonus  art",  red  to  Hubscribers,  who  have  In 
some  eases  paid  In  the  past  from  $1  50  fo  $2.! 

On  our  bound  volumes,  and  on  the  volumes 
of  the  Industrial  Resourres,  the  poatago  will 
not  exceed  10  or  ij  cents  eaeh^  Cheaper  than 
they  could  be  sent  as  n-elght. 

Theae  are  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  33 
par  cent,  on  the  aubscription  price  of  the  Re- 
view and  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  may 
we  not  expect  a  very  laife  and  rapid  Inereaae 
•f  etroalation  thsreoyf 


17.— MOTS*. 

New-Oilennn  AnnnnI  Statietlce  nrast 
poned  to  oar  nasi,  wheee  they  will 

very  fuiiy. 


We  thank  a  Traveler  Ar  bla  very  imeraotlng 

communication  upon  the  Brunawick  and  Flo- 
rida Rail-road  Company,  and  will  try  and 
pubUah  It  entire  next  month. 

A  meetini;  was  held  at  Selina,  Alnhann> 
which  loraied  the  .\labama  and  .Vlasieeipfpa 

Uaii-road  Company,  and  ajtreed  to  put  thirty 
uuU  s  uuii'  r  euntr^u  t  from  Iliat  place  lo  I'luon- 
town.  Surely  Mississippi  will  meet  Alabama 
on  the  lini-.  The  oili  ■•rs  nT  the  ('onipiiiix  are 
Jas.  !.,.  I'rire,  President  ;  Messrs.  .lohn,  .Adams, 
Uitvidaon,  Coidaby,  Walker,  and  Moore,  Uirec- 
torn. 

18^— OOHMmCLUb  onovLAB. 

Niw-OxtnAna,  llth  July,  18». 
Sir:— On  assuming  the  liquidation  of  the 

liabilities  of  the  late  hrm  of  Maunsel,  White  d& 

Co.,  I  look  upon  myself  a  respotisibility  that 
niiitht  Well  have  starili-d  ;i  in.in  nl"  str  iKsrer  and 
younffer  nerves  than  mine  ;  hulv%iih  l  i:;h  in 
iny  uileLTitN  r>r  [inrposc,  I  have,  1  hope.  s-!ti<»- 
rted  thi'  cri-'iiiors  ol  lhai  tions<',  hv  ilic  spe»'dy 
Neiileiiients  aln  a  ly  made  with  them,  and  yet 
in  progress,  that  they  cannot  possibly  lose  n 
cent  on  their  claims. 

I  As  It  will  lake  me  several  years  to  bring  the 
I  liquidation  of  the  house  to  a  final  dose,  and  hav- 
'  ing  been  aolicited  by  aome  of  my  best  fy-ienda  to 
eontlniM  In  bnaineaa,  I  have  eoneloded  to  do 
ao.  and  herewith  tender  my  services  to  mj 
old  fViends  and  custoniera.  In  this,  as  well  ae 
in  the  ooUeetlon  oTthe  debts,  1  will  be  asetsted 
by  my  eon-ln-law,  Call  Kohn,  who  will  have 
my  full  power  to  act  In  ovary  reapeet.  In  cnaa 
of  any  temporary  aboence  or  mine  Rom  tho 
eity.  Mr.  Kohn  has  been  regularly  bred  to 
business,  has  my  entire  ronfldenoe,  and  wlD 
hereaAcr  be  associated  with  me. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  any  other  than  a  legiti- 
mate Commistion  bii.iinfst,  in  the  true  Hense 
of  the  word.  1  shall  be  ready  to  aiivaiue  a 
reasonable  amount  on  all  consiKnnients  of  pro- 
duee,  on  the  fiesi  terms,  and  lurnish  all  plaa- 
tatioii  Mijijiiirs,  ol' which,  being  a  plaBtflrniy> 

self,  I  know  wcU  what  is  necessary.  

MAUNSKL  WHira. 

w  imw  WMTiBT  xwnnRs. 

Htnry  Ceun/y,  Kentuckjf. 

The  Annnal  Seeiion  of  this  College  earn* 
meneei  the  aeeond  Monday  la  September, 
and  the  aeeond  Icrm  of  the  oeerton  ob  the 

first  Monday  In  Vehnury  of  eeeh  year. 

Its  cou  rs*  of  atadlee  embraces  the  i 

cnnrse  of  the  United  States  Military  Aeademy 
at  We«t  Point,  and  tlioroujih  instrurtlon  In 
Hi^t'>ry.  Tnti-rnatii  n.il  and  t'on>litution.'»l 
Lrvw.  ilie  (Jreek  and  Latin  LanKUajjei*.  and 
Civil  Kngiueerinir  fJrcst  fscilitie*  are  al«o 
o(Ti  red  for  iLe  t*tii4ly  of  the  modern  F,nrop<'sn 
liin^'nai;;e.'i-  A  tlourighinn  Imw  Si  hoo!.  under 
the  Ffon  Thorns*  It.  Monfo.  a  jiid',je  of  the 
Federal  Court.  dl.«tinKuichcd  for  hiirh  lefral 
attainments.  Is  eonuected  with  the  Im^titute. 
and  alTords  great  adTantegea  to  tbe  students 
The  mUitary  tetnro  introdneed  ie  aot 
merelv  far  the  pnrpoee  ef  dUtaaii«  iriUlMy 
knowfedfa.bat  aa  tho  veana  of  eiefeiainc 
complete  «outNl,«Bd«C  aoearing  to  tbo  Its- 
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d«oi  tbe  pi'nonal  sdrBntacM  of  a  uoifom 
MUl  Monnmical  dlctrtbutioo  of  tlnip,  hubitu 
of  panetiulity.  hvwith.  pby<>iciU  devriopiurnt. 
and  a  «oiw«Hiurnt  Inrn'a'ii  of  numtiU  tif  or 

Th*  IcmMop  oftiM  iMtltot*  to  TMy  hpslthj, 
ud  It  mDOT«d  turn  tb»  Alliif^nwiita.  iSm 
y\ev»  nnd  the  diwIp^tlfNiB  aamlly  tneMrnt 
to  colL-iTf  life  Sitaiitt^  on  tbe  Kvntaclcy 
Rivi  r  It  tiiiiv  hr  rt'ijchwd  by  Kti'Sinboat  frmn 
Ldiii-villc  iir  f'iticiiiiiiif i.  or  by  ruil-nwd  fr-  in 
I.oni'Vill"'  to  KiniiKMicf,  im  (lir  l.l'^i^vill^  hiuI 
Ifrmiikfort  roitil  »iul  thiin-i-  !>>  i-lnu'"  I"  I'li"- 

Xnftllute  chitr|{cN  f-^r  IlkIiuii.  ttoHritmi:. 
lod^ng.   fUf\.  ligbtll.  Wil-hii)^'    ^.■^v:lllt■.■  ut- 

ItikUdm,  Mid  hm  «f  furnilure  and  arnuk 


ChatgM  In  the  Lnw  School  fortba  aboTe. 
■ad  m0  «f  tcst^KKtka,  $1W  per  tnmk.  Kaeh 
ttrm  coDneMiu  Md  Mdliig  wiih  tiMMMri- 
MDiial  acaaion  ofthc  InatttM*. 
ttndpntfi  are  raevlved  mX  maj  ItaM,  Md 

cbiiri;<  <l  fr  III  tiM  dat«  •r«lktnM»  tO  tb«  Mid 

of  III"'  >>■-^l>Hl. 

K.>r  liirilii  r  informatJ"ii.  lultln  c«  ihc  Adjti- 
taDt  or  flupc-rittUDdfal.  at  Uri  inmn  Spnugs. 

B.  B.  JOII.VSON, 


TO  THE 

liLHUI.u^  ui  THH  LOUISIANA  BAfi. 

1\.>-  uTtd.  r-itriii  <l  ha-  ilii'  li.lh'VTiii)^  witIi* 
relaiiuKto  tbo  Lawtwf  LouSxian:!  wliu  h  bv  ir 
pr»'|iar«  d  to  nil  for  ca»h.  at  a  vi  t>  ^-r^at  r«- 
doction  upon  tbe  price*  formerly  tl«uiaDd«-d. 

JIAKTIN'8  ttEVORTS  of  Cas-vu  argued  and 
determined  in  tb«  ScrRBMB  Col-mt  of  tbe 
Vmlt»Tj  of  Orleans,  and  in  Ibe  gurnrMK 
CwiKt  or  tbe  Stale  of  Louiaiana.   Uy  Kran- 

!aia.XaTicr  Maitln.  one  of  tbt  Jndges  of  raid 
oartB.  Withmai«UudnlieraiC«KbyTboBM 
QibbeM  Morgan.  OouttMlor  at  lair.  New  odl- 
tioi).  l^.ij  Tlie  original  '20  Ti.lume*  com- 
pn-id  in  111  volumea.  without  abbreviation. 
l'ri<'<-  $■>  pvr  vi  liiiuc  to  mbfcrib^-r*^.  vrior  in 
No\f  uit^er  1,  J^.V-'.  and  to  non-»ub*cribi*r*  jiO 
ea»h 

UOBINSON'S  KKl'OllTS  I  J  vnUimod  ;  em- 
1>rariug  theDrrnio.ssi  t  tii>  ."^  rm  >n  C.  i  «t 
or  Lot  MIA.N*.  from  Octob«'r.  1841,  to  March. 
1846.  This  valuable  work,  in  now  olT«!re<l. 
either  by  ibc  TOlume  or  by  th«  set.  at  a  much 
lower  price  lhatt  bcretofure.  Nothing  need 
be  aakt  in  flonUBendatiou  of  a  work  bo  well 
known toavwyliMiifllaBattfwjer.  ItRpoatea- 
•ion  la  IndUpnuabla  to  eeenra  ibm  aonUmiity 
of  tb«  deeMlona  oTtha  Snstvme  Oanrt, 

iiUEINK&'S  CODB  OV  fRACTICB,  Mw 
edition. 

BK.NJAMIN  5T-TnT!TJ,  S  DIGEST,  en- 
larged. A  Difwit  of  ftU  the  decision*  of  the 
gupreiiK-  (  '  uri  nf  Liuiiniana.  dam  to  Um  IMb 
\olum<e  <A  l.uiiiiiiiinH  U<>]«ort«. 

DK:*Ll\'.-^  liluK.ST  Tlli^  i-^  ft  c'.ntlnua- 
tion  of  Kctgamiu  k  Sliddl's  Ptgest.  and  is 
brought  dowatofbfeSdTohuneof  Bdblnton'B 
BeporU. 

UESLIX'S  OKNEUAL  INDEX,  from  1809 
to  164a.  An  atpbabetleallj  amnc cd  Table 
«r  all  tb«  Casw  daetded  daring  tba  alwTe- 
maBlioaad  lonf  Mrtod. 

J.  BL  8TBBL,  Oamp'OtiNt. 

IHE  SODXHE&N  RURAL  ALMAl^'AC, 
n»K  1683. 

Publli«tii<!  hy  MoiiTC*  k  Caiswotri.  T.f>n1»- 
Ti)!r  Kei,;  111  V.J-,  will  be  ig»oed  about  the  I'th 
Ort'lxT.  IS'/J.  diiJ  Willi"'  p.upi<li<!l  1>  iIph-, 
to  dfalL-ra  at  $6  per  IW  copii-s.  Tbe  work  is 
retailed  at  10  centu 

The  subject*  tonebed  upon  embrace  nlinn«t 
tba  entire  range  of  Agriewltare  anU  Florticul- 
tnia  In  IhaSontb.  loU  Plantation  Calendara 


Vtgftabtoand  Flower  Gardens  and  Shrubbery, 
In  tbe  Qreen-housa.  and  Frnit  (>ard<  n  and 
Orebard  ;  wltb  dewxiptlre  Catalogue* of  rrnlt 
and  Ornafliwtal  Tfeee,  Garden  Seed*,  Boeei, 
A«.  4a. 

Tbe  dltaettona  for  planting,  pruning  and 
tending  Fnitt  TroNi  and  flbmbe.  BoMk  Ite. 
&c  .  are  quite  f^tl  for  a  work  of  tbe  kind :  anA 

iti  the  absence  of  any  work  on  .'ioutht-m  UOT- 
llcnlturo.  will  be  fonnd  tery  vnluiiMe. 

Copies  can  be  had  by  mail.  prt  pji>«l.  by  en- 
f  losing  poftuffe  stamps  to  the  amount  of  12c. 

Ill  K  (in  I'tlid  li  tti  r  111  ilic  nil'  r. 

of  tbu  Almanac  fvr  l^.'l^  «nil         can  aUo  be 

had  on  Mua  tarm  - 

TUOMAS  AFFLECK. 


PHTIAPBLPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  ^rTPlClNB. 

Fifth  slrrrt,  a  ftm  d»ar»  b»»thoJ  iK«/nut. 

The  winter  t'ouree  of  teetnrea.  lMi2-93  will 
be  cenimt  nced  on  Moud.iy.  13th  of  October, 
IfUVi  at  5  o  clork.  V  M.  The  (Jeneral  In* 
I  r.nliu-t'ry  Ih   |;iviii  \,)   I  r.  4".      r  F.  A. 

Kickiii.U  M  1)  I).>,'rc.<  will  he  (^-olerrcd 
al,  ui  ihr  1-t  .  f  Miirili.  Ifi.Vi. 

I'rentdeui— Hon.  Jtn'v  R.  Burden.  M  D. 
Faculty  -  James  .McCUnlock.  M  I)..  I  rlnel- 
plfs  and  Practice  of  8ur?<'ry  ;  Ku-^h  Van 
Dvke.  M-  D..  Materia  Medlca  and  tii-neral 
Thi  rapeutlcs ;  Th<  ma«  D.  Miirhell.  -MJ)., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  M<  dit  ioc ;  .lamea 
Brjran.  UJt^  Institutes  of  M.dicim-  nnd 
Medical  Jurlivradence  ;  Kxnv  S  Carr  M  D., 
Mrdical  Cbenietty  i  Janiea  McCUntock.  M.D., 
Oeneral.  Speetal  and  Singlcal  Anatomy: 
Knderick  A  Fickardt.  M  D  .  Obatetrlea  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  :  OeoigO 
lli'wt^ton.  M  IL.  Demonstrator  of  .\uatoniy. 

Fee  for  Pull  Course  |»4 

Matriciil  >ti.  II  Fee,  ODlj  once  paid. ...  6 

OradMhti"n   "8% 

Fee  f"r  ih'-T  who  ha\r  »tt>  n  Ji>d  tWO 

f!iU  courrie*  in  other  Collegee  48 

1V|.K,rilng  Ticket  10 

Perpetual  Ticket   150 

The  tVe  for  tbe  re^pectiTe  tii-kets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
wbotenaybe  paid  to  tbe  Dean,  whn  will  Ishuo 
a  eertUleato  which  will  eoUUe  the  atudent  to 
tbe  ticket  of  each  ProHMaw.  Vor  ftetber  in- 

fonMiion.  inqnlre  of   

^      JAMB8  McCLIHTOCK.  M  P., 

Dean. 


U.MVERSITY  OP  PENXSYLTAyiA. 
fitg/Uy.nciA  gmiM— 1S52-'U. 

MKDICAL  DEPARTMK.NT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday. 
October  tbe  Uth,  andtarmlttate  abont  the  and 

of  March  ensnlag. 

Theory  andPraetlaa  of  Mcdlclncjby  Oeorga 
B.  Wood  M  D. ;  Anatomy,  WiUlamE.  Uomer, 
M  D. ;  Materia  Medfea  and  Pbannaey.Joaeidl 

Carsuu.  M  D.  ;  Chenilsirj.  James  B.  Bogen, 
M  D.  ;  Surjrfry.  William  Oib!«>n.  M  D. ;  Ob- 
stetrics iiDil  "tlir  Diviises  of  Winirn  and 
Childreti,  Mngli  I.,  llndpe.  M  D  :  Iii-iilulii 
of  Jlidii-iui-  ^aiiiurl  .1(11  k-fiii.  M  I'. 

Cliuical  Instruction  at  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  George  D.  Woad,  11.D.,  and  If 
George  W.  Norris.  M  D. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
in  Surgery,  by  the  Professor*  of  tbe  Medieal 
Faculty,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Oetbard,  M.]).* 
andH«BfyB.8mtai,lfp. 

Praetieal  Anatomy,  by  J«bik  Mtll,  !!■]>•) 
Demonstrator. 
Amonnt  of  Pe«o  Ibr  LoetnrM  to  the 

liiirer^ity   ♦«* 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid once  only).,  a 

llo^pitsl  ^•ee   10 

Practical  Anatomy   10 

QiadnatiM  Ve«   W 

W.E.  UORNKB,  M  D. 
lAa. 
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X  C.  MOBGAN'8 

BULT.KTIS  OF 

New  and  Attmrtit'e  Booh*. 

V\U-  '  f  Jndjj*-  .IpOryii.  Chief-Jaftice  of  the 
Kill;;'-  li.'ih'li  ninliT  Cbarlea  II.,  b|r  Hliapbo 
rey  W  i  it  i  y,:ii.  1  vol  I'imo.  il. 

I  ll''  I  ii'jclopolia  of  Anccdoteii  of  Litera- 
turc  tiiiil  tJ».<  Fine  Art*,  bj  Katlitt  Artlne. 

I  Tol  Sfo    $3  50. 

A  iSU'p  from  the  New  World  to  th*  Old  and 
back  A);aiii.  bj  nenty  F.  Tappao.  % 
Ijtmo.  |1  76. 

Hiftorieia  Sketch  «f  th*  BlcrMe  Tvle. 
b/  AlfXMder  Jone«.  1  toI.  Svo.  |1. 
IIbtoi7  of  Banking,  by  Williom  J. 
MWIOti.    I  Vol    Kro.  •'"> 

The  Knight*  of  Kufclatul  Kraiii^c  rtn.l  Spain, 
by  Hfiiry  Win  lliii..  it     1  vol  Uiu'.    »1  2* 

ll«ll''ck'»  I'w  tit^l  Work*,  New  I'Jiiion  1 
t»l  l-.'mo.  II 

RoiiKhing  U  io  the  Bush,  or  Life  ia  Cana- 
dafi.  l>y  8iu»UM  Moodie.  3  Tob.  12aui.  60 
cents 

Life  and  L«tt«n  of  XMtahr.  1  toL  ISa*. 

$1  25 

Sir  Jonah  Uixriugtoa'*  Personal  Sk«tci]lW 
Of  hit  own  Tiino^    3toI«.  8vo.  $8. 

Eawlhor»<- •>  New  Woili— Th«  BUtk^c 
Somane*— b/  NattaaaM  Hawthoim.  1  toI. 

IfUbuhr':*  Lfictena  «m  Awiaat  Hlitoiy. 
SvoIr.  Sro.  to 

ghiiw  H  Oulllntrsof  IqgUALltandlf*.  1 

Tol.  I'Joio.  $1  Jo. 

Cl.'xsj^  Book  of  Poetry,  for  ujc  of  MchooU, 
by  Eliza  Ru)>Uai«.   1  toL  Uuo.  75  ccuta. 

Uiiird**Cl«Mleal  iruaaL  ItoL  12bio.  50 

cent<). 

A  .Tournfy  to  Katninandarj  lh«Nl^MMl> 
leac  Ainba)<!'«iJor  :it  flume.    50  cents. 

Lwtunw  im  Ihi  lii  -ulu  of  the  Oroat  Ex- 
bibition.  dvllTtfrvd  b«fura  Ui«  aoelatjr  of  Ana. 
Manufacstlraa  Mid  Comomcm.  1  Tol.  Vtma. 

II  25. 

Manadeld'a  Life  of  AtDtnl  8«ott.  1  vot 
Umo.  il85» 

Ufa  and  CoTTo.«pondcnc<»  of  Lord  Jeffrvy*. 
by  Lord  Cockburn.    J  vd;.  li'mo.  f-2  60. 

Pit-rre  ou  the  Anibtguiliea,  by  Ucrioan 
M<  h  i.i<j,a.iitlur  of  TljryM^lw.  1  toL  ISmo. 

Th.!  Rook  of  SnobK.by  Thackeray,  author 
of  Vanity  Fair,  &c.    1  Tol.  12ino.    &0  cent-. 

Mj>.t«Ti<-n  ;  or.  Glimpxcfl  of  the  Supt  rimtu- 
ral.  by  Cbarle*  W.  Elliot.  1  Tol.  12mo.  >1  i5 

Hiltlreth'it  UUtory  of  the  United  SlfttM 
Vol  6.    Concludinz  Tolnina.  %%. 

Th.-  Mother  at  Homa,  by  Jolm  8.0.  Abbott. 
1  Tot.  I2mo.  7A  oonta. 

Tfa«  Uiatory  of  AiutraUa.  by  R.  M.  Martin 
t  Yol.  Sto.  $3  50. 

Stray  Tj«a<reD  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  by 
Lteul  Uhborn.  1  vol  IJmu    2.'>  ct  iitj*. 

Th  '  L.iwsof  Life — wuh  special  reference  to 
Ihr  ri.y-i,  Education  of  Ofilt,  by  Xll*a> 
b.-tli  lil         II.  M.  D, 

aii'l  Thouzhtt  In  Europe,  by  QMfffa 
U.  t  iihert.  I  vol.  l2mo.  7&  eeot*. 

Life  of  Robert  EiiiiB«tt,  by  Jolui  W.  Bwka. 

1  Tol  12mo.  $1. 

NOTSLt. 

Oipty'f  DMflitar.  by  Mnk  Onuf.  95  eonta. 
Vivo  LoTC  AdT«tttuni— flOtonoK  auc-  26 


BoM  Aihford.  by  B.  L.  Blanchard.  60 
centf. 

UuinUn  M'lt-ya;  or,  the  niacksuiith  of 
Antwerj).    ^>  centa. 

Orni^'.-illan  Cii'tle.  by  Mr»  (lore.   26  ceatc. 
Day  »  of  Brnci-,  l>y  (irace  A>:uilar, 
Evaline.  by  L«e  ilauts.    'M  centa. 
Pencil  Sketches,  by  MUa  LeaUo,  ft. 
The  Prairie  Scout.  60  eeota. 
Time  uA  TMt;  m^MMtf  wuL  Win,  60 


AlMBMidtf  f  aady,  Uw  Pin**  OUoC  9ft 
eaata. 

Diary  of  a  London  Physician.    23  centa. 
Dl«!irilea  PnuijhI.T.  by  Mr».  Soalbwpith. 

7,")  l-'  lll  K. 

Whitefriart:  or.  the  Daya  of  Charlca  IL 
Moisti. 

J.  C.  MOBGA.V, 
Bookxellcr  and  81811004^. 
Bxcbaofe  Plaoa,  adjotsInK 
tb*  Fo«t*otka,  N*ir4MaaM. 

NORTON'S  LITERARY  GAZERE 

AITD 

yVBUSHERS'  OIROtnkAR, 

\FVV  YORK  ; 

A  liunUily  Rocord  of  Wof  ka  Publtkhed  in 
AMKBICA,  BlfOT,A1fD,  OKRWAttT  A  FRANCC, 

VTnk  a  Rttifir  of  tkr  eurrtni  Lileraturr  oftk* 
d«v;  Contrnit  of  Itmdimg  dmtncmm  mmd  Em- 
ir! ish   Pr,  uidicaU,  awounctmeuU   e/  flew 

MBDIOAL  OOLItBOB  OF  TKB 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  OAHOLIWA- 
Tbe  annual  course  r>r  l.eciiire-  m  ilii>  Inptite* 
tion  commenee*  on  tlir  tirAt  ilonday  in  N'ovem* 
bor,  and  temtaataa  llie  firat  Saiardi^  in  Marak. 
Lecture*  will  ba  dottratod  oa  tb«  Mi&wlaf 

branchei 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 

Surijery,  by  E  U>'>ldiii^»,  M.  D. 
initituie«  umI  Prnciicr,  by  S.  Ileury  DickJMa. 
M.D. 

Phyainloiry,  by  Ji»m»«^  Moubrte  M.  D. 
Materia  Mclicn.  Iiy  lf<"iir\  R.  Fro-t.  M.  IX 
Obttntric*.  by  Tbot.  G.  i^riuleau,  M  D 
Chemifitry,  by  (T.  U.  Shepard,  M  D 
'Comparaiiira  Anatomy,  by  L  AxMis,  M.  D. 
Oemoiivtraior  of  AoaiMBy,  St  Joliaa  RavaadL 
M.  D. 

Aaeblaat  D«Bon*trator,  F.  T.  Mllta.  N.  D 

Pro«««ctor  to  ttie  Pfolktaor  of  Sorftry,  i.  F.  ML 

G«d<linf%  N.  D. 

Ciiiiicul  Lcciure*  urn  deliverril  twice  a  week 
nt  ilio  Manue  lluifpital,  and  iluapiiai  oC  tba 
Aiin.  bouaa^  by  iha  jphyiielaM  of  theaalatit' 
luiioua. 

Oemonatra'ire  Inatruction  In  Medicine  a  ad 
Sariary  at  tba  ColUwo  Uotpiud,  by  lha  ProltM* 
aor  orihaModiealCollaga. 

T)ir-  — I  irll! bt  miiMd  oBlha 

rirj.1  ilii>  or.N'ovember. 
Thr,  coniiMauewort  trill  bo  bald  oiaaoaity 

(Ime  in  M:irrb 

For  furll: r  i  n  fi in:;'iN i^n  rifilie  orymiiz.itioa 
nitd  course  of  imtuurtioo  io  the  Culiegte,  aad 
other  detatln,  a  priatid  oirealar  «aa  bi  oblniaodi 
by  reference  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST.  M.  D  .  Dcm. 

*  At  a  Special  Meeting  of  ilic  Tra»tee»  and 
FaenUy  of  tne  Modleol  CoUeKa»  hatd  oa  ibaM 
day  of  Jannary,  WB^  Dr.  L-  AffiaaiB  waa  ooaal> 
mou»ly  oloelad  Prataoor  of  COMporatlTe  Aea* 
tomy,  witb  ibo  ditllBOt  ondomandlar  that  lha 
coHoaiiiic  expt^iii-e*  oflbe  ^laJrut  ar.-  iiollaba 
inerea»ed  by  this  additiou  to  the  counw. 


nnBTEVABIl  COIXEQGB. 
HedlcBl  DepartHieible 

NINTH  TlKI.ilM"  I.orT--T  "IT 

The  i.eeiuref  in  thi.t  loAtituiinii  lor  ine  5»ef 
•ion  of  IB.Vi  3,  will  commence  oit  Momlny,  Oc- 
tober lltb,  aad  be  continued,  withoui  loterrap- 
tion,  naiiltbo  aoanlaf  l.^t  of  .M^rcb,  iocludiaf 
a  full  foureo  of  iaatmetioa  la  all  tba  dopart^ 
ntcuu  of  a  ■^dlcil  odnaotioa. 

t 


i^idui^cd  by  Google 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WillmiTi  Durrach,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Practice  of 

John  Willi.  . i.k.  M   I).,  Profr.  of  Obtietricf  and 

Dliir:i-<-k  nf  Wonn  n  jiiiil  (Children. 
xB90ry  S    P.ilirrson,  M.  I).,  Profr.  of  H»leria 

Mrdira  and  Th«ra|i«utirii. 
Dftvid  OiiiMirt,  M.  O.,  Profr.  of  Principle!  and 

Praelka  of  Surgery. 
Jobn  O.  Rmm.  iL      Profr.  of  Modieal  Cham- 

iairy  and  Phanaaer. 
Jouiliaa  M.  A  Ilea,  H.  D.,  ProAr  oTAMWaqr* 
Franri*  O.  Smith, D.,  Profr.  of  ludtataa  of 

M'diciiie. 

Win    II    Gtibricht,  M.        Demonatralor  of 

Aiiiitoiiiy. 

BitoimI  i-oiiri^e  fttudcnta  are  furninhed  with  a 
tick'>l  !•>  Ill''  Clinical  li'i  iiire.  Ill  Peiiui>ylra- 
nia  Ho- pital,  M itiiout  niUliiiouiil  cliarL'e.  ('Iiii' 
ical  l-etiure»  oil  Moilicme  mi'l  Sur;jery,  with 
oper  .tiou",  are  deiiveretl  iwictr  a  »i-ek  in  ihi 
Collc/<",  liy  the  Profi'fMir*  of  Practice  and 
Surf'-ry.  The  Anatomical  Roomn  will  be  open 
earl>  11  Sepiemb^r.  Fee«  — Matriculation,  *5. 
Ticliet  of  aarh  chair,  $15.   Gradualion,  $3U. 

Tut  further  iufuiinatiou,  addran  David  Oil 
karu  M.     Refiatrar.  Mo.  181  Nanli 

Bapt— It. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

tW  B4««d  Aaonal  C^irw  <,t  t^rtur. «  h  lltii  dvpaitmenl 
win  wiailltnie*  ••n  lb*  tint  .M-  ndar  <  f  .NorMotwr  iMll,uid 
eootmiiv  till  lb«  ftnt  oflh*  rnwin|r  Mkn-h. 
fAUL  K.  Kv»,  M.  [>..  I'fioeii'U*  MOil  l'r«  u  r  ..f  Surg^Tv 
JoM<  M  W  M.  D.,  OlaUtnraMuJ  lha  I<L»*toe«Mf 

Womrn  aiiij  rbiUltvn* 

(U>  M.U.,ftwsi«alaii4Palho|(>giMlAiiato«By 
ami  fbvatuligjr, 
W'  K.  touwuaai,  M.  Ou  batiailaa  ai4  fiaallia  W 

CK.  Wii.«Twr,M.I»>MiliHii  MaiWaa  MJMa<hil  9mh. 
arMdvoM, 

Boaaat  M.  FomR,Mi  0b»O«MTst  an.l  <:|>'.-iAl  Anatomir. 
J.  BKBaicM  LiUMur,  II.I>„Cbei»»ir}-aiKi  I'harmary. 
Wiiimi  T.  B.iii>oa,IL  DLDt 

Tl.^  .\M„i„t.,i  -»l  rwaaawOl  W 
fint  M-  nrJav  «VU.b«r. 

A  full  i/i.4Mr  /  <'.,(»rj»  <if  IvcliiPM  will  I*  gitrn  by  th* 
PtuCrmtni,  r<  mineiKing  aW  on  the  Arat  Miioday  I'f  f )cu>bar. 

Fm  ft  rueh  PritiMaiir  «ISt  MaUicaUdoa  ticket  ;  Dm 
aMtiac  tirkct  $10 :  Oraiaaiiaa  Im 

^'"^       ''^J&tliiljSiia^n*  '"VabaSSaa*  "adT 

^SUSL  liM?^     i.  B.  Uimur.ll.  Bw^Ma. 

■ 

The  rabacriliar  would  respectfully  call  the 
■ttanUon  of  KMtlieni  ■arrebaata  to  thrir 
•teelt  of  the  alMVe  «aw,  condntltig  of  tcMOta. 
eoffca-pota,  aasw  aaA  atop  liowla.  eraaai  ami 
Bolaaacs  cnpa.  caatora,  lamp*,  oandlaatieka. 
apittooiui,  pUebera.  spoona,  f;c..  kc,  of  varied 
pattern* ;  being  persnaded  that  fpom  their 
lout;  fX|>  rieiire  in  manufacturing  tba  above 
ware,  tll«  y  will  bo  able  to  give  perf<-ctraU«fa«- 

N..S  93  and  W>  Arch-Hln  tl.  Puilad. 

Dr.   Ilooflnaid'a  Grrmiin  Biltera. 

The  relaxinu  beatu  of  >utnmer  leave  bj-himl 
tbem  n  lonn  train  cf  i  viU.  The  mo<t  unir»  r-nl 
of  the«e  ure  j;cii«Tal  df  l.ility.  and  its  nnrv 
attendiiiit.  l(iwi)i>i  (if  'i|iirit«.  For  tbcsi' 
can  rfc  iiiimcnd  h,  cpfidy  and  uiifiiiliiii:  rtire. 
in  the  chrip"'  of  llLKiflmiil'^i  (JiTiiiritl  ItidiT*. 

frepared  by  Dr.  C-  M  J  nekton.  Philadelphia, 
t  ia,  in  onr  oplolon  a  niedlelna  nii  generit — 
alone — anapproachable.  It  aeem*  to  reach  the 
fautoln  head  of  the  difficult j  io  the  digeative 
Oiganisatloo,  and  tbna  to  rrlicve  tba  accra. 
tlona  and  tlia  bloo4  of  tha  aMeti^t  awrW.  or 
tha  eanaa  eTMaaaia.  Ita  Imila  pvaipartlM 
glva  vigor  to  tkowaabiWMt  of  tka  ttoauteb. 
and  pvomota  tha  •eereilon  of  the  gaatriejidoa, 
tvbieh  dImoIVM  the  food,  while  ita  eordlal. 
atMitli inif.  and  altiriilivi-  luf) n.  iicc  inip.'irl" 
genvriU  rvguiarit/  and  •treoKlU  to  tiiu  acliuu 


"f  the  jierretiTe  organi.  and  neema  tofbrtlfr 
tlx-  ron«titution.  Such  i*  our  own  rxperieaoo 
of  itK  effertii.  and  we  believe  it  i«  conflnned  bf 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  IL  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  wltneaalng  lu  operailona. 
For  rale  inr  I»r.  Jaekaim.  120  Areh.aL  Phllad  s 
J  )||>lchti Co.. in  ChactNB^  Now-Oriaaai^ 
■  Daalara  gaBavally. 


W.  A.  JOHNSON  k  CO., 
C«lton  mud  T«bacc»  facivra^ 
eoManaaioir  ann  roawaaoifre  MaaoHaim^ 
No»n  Commgnwl  PliU€t  Ntw-Orkmu 

CIVIIflVBMl  *  miilj, 

BUlaaa  im 

Watches.  Jewelry .  Diamonds, 
QaU  Pins,  Fimt  Catfarp,  OoaetL  Vmkrtiiat, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS. 
PAVS,  OPCRA  OIJLMIS,  fUKTK  MoNNaIBS, 

Drtnk^,  tdf—nr.  Work,  Jewel,  Qlovt  and 

Odenr  Casm  i  nii 

FINE  FANCY  ARI  K  LES. 

HI.  GABDO.'VA  A  CO., 

Dealer*  in  ever/  de»crlpti%.n  of  CMH$t  Fmrnt 
ture,  Mutg  tmd  Htir  MmUrmtnt,  Ltttaur 
UleuM*,  TraM$pmrvid  tKmdm^  Skmde;  ttt^ 
So.    138    CANAt^STREKT.  StmUHmm 


tmwfrmd  Cm  Mllto  r«r  Pbuiimv* 

The  undernigned  offer*  bit  Derrlcea  totho 
planter*  of  Loui)>inna.  in  m:ikiug  iinprOT»> 
nimtK  in  Uri^t  Mill*,  dreioing  the  atunee  oa 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Uainea.  of  Texaa. 
By  thia  plan  be  cngagea  to  make  any  mill  ^rlnd 
at  leant  donbla  tha  naual  qnanilly.  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  euol  and  Una 
meal.  Ho  enta  his  furrowa  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  amootb.  poliKbed  face,  tba 
dreaaing  la  much  mora  daraUa  than  aqy 
other. 

lI(ir-e->IiUn  atfncbi-il  t<>  a  porKl  running 
f(i  :iT.  nr"  wjirrnnlid  ly  tiim  lo  grind  two 
t'li'lr  I-  ' t  I  'Tu  an  hottr  to  •  nch  horM>>powaf| 
and  "tfam-uiilU  In  pro]M(rtiiin. 

If  M>  aattafketlon  given,  no  pn  V  >  x.u-t>-.i. 

S.  WOLfF. 

3Wm0.— Staam  MItta,  Oologni*  Stone,  $60 ; 
Praneh  Bttrr^tonaa-  $2  per  Inch  diameter  { 
•mall  Horaa-lillla,  lam.  Orden  mav  b«  aoBfel 
poat-pald,  to  the  oOeo  of  Ma.  Da  Bow's 
Rkvikw, 

FREDERICK  ELETT  &  CO^ 

Imjiorier*  of  Drus*  and  rh-niirnl".  mmuriirtur- 
rr,  of  NVliitp  Leail,  nnd  d«iilcr>  lu  Paiuu,  Oila, 
Glrf^t.  \'iiriii-lir!i,  Sic. 

Til'-  -iiliFcrilier- f.lTer  a  full  ami  frt-h  anaorl^ 
iiii'iil  of  Urn-.'*,  CheiiiicM!>.  Sec,  .4)  iil'iecnrlai^ 
furniture,  fancy  articlea,  which  they  will  a«U  OS 


FKBDK.  KLE TT  &  co , 

Phiiad«l|th4a. 


ir.B. 


DR.  OlOERO  BAAKEEr 

jjjr  D«  Bai 
I  Uuu  to  offlea 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  1843,  BY  A.  R  JAMBS,  CUT  OP  6ALTE8I0N. 

Capitalists  and  other*  w!«1i1ng  to  make  iaTMUnenu.  can  «lwajt  find  at  tbia  office  a  Uat  of 
intproveJ  anl  unimprovt-J  Ileal  E*t«te  for  nale,  cnnsistin:;  of  builHini»  lots  suitable  for  slocM  and. 
pnrate  lesidences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  ibe  ciiv  and  auburlM. 

OenTeyaoeiiig^  and  all  othar  iniiwm—ia  af  wriiiaf  ,  legal  or  oa— arc&l,  emStSiy  aad 

drawn  uri  pM[irr  or  on  parcbinent. 

Laidl  Titlr'8  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  praedeaUo.  THIe-paperB, 
Other  iristrumcMiR,  n--  n-  lcd  in  any  ofilio  record  ofricfs  tbrouelioul  the  sWte. 

OnlerK  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.    Sugar  and  co 

Elantatinnn,  nixl  unimproved  lands  in  various  itectioos  of  the  siste,  for  aalo.  Claims  againat 
Lepablic  urTrxHs,  and  agaiosc  private  iodinduals,  received  for  oolteetioB  and  pronecated.  Thm 
payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  ooantiea  of  die  Mate,  carefiilly  attended  to;  aod  property  wbidi  raaT 
nave  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  rr-dcemed.  Map^of  al!  the  principal  rountiea;,  wita 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  ibis  ntfi<-e ;  and  abstracu  of  all  original  land  titles  gramed 
bv  the  siaiee  of  Goahoik  tad  Ttaa«»  aad  bj  die  kt«  Bapobtie  of  TnuM,  can  bo  ouniMd 

Qeneral  Agency  OflBce. 

The  undersii^ed  bavo  Itnown  Mr.  A.  F.  Jamea,  aa  a  dtfsea  of  Galroatoii,  Ibr  die  lait  eteew 

Tear.i.  (lurinj;  mo'^t  of  which  lime  he  li.is  been  eng.<ged  in  tli«  nhove  business,  for  wliirh  wr-  hcliere 
Kim  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  ilie  services  of  an  Ageui  in  Texas,  as  • 
I  ta  wHbom  Ao  f olleei  ooDfideaee  ai^  bo  ropoaed. 

U.  B.  IIXNARD.  President 

Gnlvfxfon  Ctly  Companm, 
JOHJJ  C.  WATROU^, 

Judge  qftktDiU.  Court  qftbe  U.  8, 


BDWARH  HTLL.  PrwW«il 

Oalpetton  Chamber  qf  Ommerce. 
J.  BATES, U.S. M. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


BUHKE  &  CO. 

OOTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COKMISSION  HBB0HAN18,  CHIXr 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

£.CAUV£U  St  CO«'S 

SSDinfiCIDTSIS  (DdDWQDIT  (BIDSrOo 

They  have  on  hand  a  laifo  asaoRumtortho  oaoal  alao%  Ha  70  Ifafafhit^lieot; 

the  Canal  Bank,  IHew-OrUant* 

AOBNTtl 


Cobb  it  Maiilovo...«.».Vicksbargh,  Miss. 

F.  B.  Enieat«  ....Natcbei,  do. 

Brooghtoo  &  Mvidodi.. .  .Rodney,  do. 
T.  McCrindaU....»...Bttrea8an,  La. 


Titus  4  Co  ...Memphis, Team 

Honon  &  Clatk  Mobile,  Ala. 

(iilflMf  ik  Co........ ••..Montgomery,  dxk. 


ABEIIDEL.X  I'EMALE  COLLEGE, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Trb  Beaaiona  of  tbia  Institntioa  commence  annuallv  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
October,  and  the  anntul  fixaminationa  take  plaoo  tbo  last  week  tn  July,  continuing  four  daya. 
The  course  of  instroction  ia  a  regtjlar,  coiletrlaTe  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  tliortMigh  at 
any  Female  In!«titution,  Nortli  <>r  S.mih    It  has  n  rcguhir  nud  pernianeiU  fiK'iiI;y.  nbly  aua- 
taioiug  every  deparlment.    It     provided  wiih  an  excel  cut  Apparatus,  and  the  o>u  «c  of  Leo* 
nrea  and  Experiments  are  equal  to  iboiie  in  our  best  Male  CollogM.  In  connection  with  tko 
5tudy  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically ;  the  only  meana 
bv  which  symmetry  of  form  nnd  elecanc  of  in-inners  cnn  be  secnred,  and  health  promoted. 
The  voice  i^  •  iiittvated  iipnnihe  phiiHophical  .nystem  of  Dr.  RihIi.    And  il  i**  beliovod Ihalna^ 
yous of  bealiii  aad  happioeaamay  bo  added  to  tbo  lite  of  iboae  thna  educated. 

R.  S.  OJLADNETyi 


Digitized  by  Go 


Clotting* 

"ICcDOWBLL,  Ja.,4t  CO.,  Cora-^ 
xTl  mission  and  FurwarUing  Mer- 
chaotai  No.  H  Povdra»-stre«l^  New 
Urlaaaa.        J.  .v*  DowauiJn. 
R.  B.  Bkll. 

f^  CO.  \v.  nZBR— Acrteottund 
yj  W«rctMMiM»miMr«riU|MlM 

A  LFRED  MUNROe  Ooh  One 
J\  Price  Clothing  and  ParoMiInc 
Store,  34  Magaatne-st.,  Saw  Ortwana 

rpHOMAS  a  PAYAir  at  Oo., 
X  Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Ciothint;,  No. 
10  CiitiaJ-st.,  between  Chiirtrea  and 
Ulil  lie\oe  street*.  New  Orleans. 

Maniiractory— I'itlcll  k.  PayaOtSll 
Broad-Blreel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

lOagnemotppigts. 

17^  JACOBS,  Oagtierreotype  Por- 
I2J9  trait  Uallefy,  No.  93  Cnrap^t., 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supplied  with 
every  article  uned  in  the  DjiKuerru- 
utype  art,  at  New  York  prices. 

rpHOMAS  I,.  WHITE,  53  Cnrinl- 
A  MrMtt  Nf  w  Orleans.  Bookaeller 
and  flwUcNiFr.  Law,  Medical,  Mlt- 
c«>lhuicoai,  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrwppla^  P»pe%  Qullh, 
fiie«l  Pent,  ud  afaneniapMivtiiMiit 

TT'RANCIfl  FAFtlu:  &  C<  K.  r,,«h- 
1^  ionnt)le  Clothiiii(  Iv^labli^hint  nU 
Wholesale  and  KetaU,  3»  Maguilne- 
atvMtfllav  Orlaaaa. 

lY'BVNS  k  CO.,  No.  erf  Camp- 
si.,  N.<). ;  .No.  UO  rronl  How, 
Meinplii!«,  Tenn. ;  No.  ■fcW  Main-sl., 
i.oiiihviiiu,  Ky.  Block  Car  aila  att 
each  ilouoe.  { 

TOHN  BALL,  51  6nvter«|ra«U 
r  l  N««OrlMiw,PablMMrtiMl  Im- 

portwoTTheolotiad  PabMoUlc^*!. 

N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Lit«raliire, 
both  Pon>ign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  haod,  at  nKNtarato  prioei. 

C HERMAN  Jt  PIERSOy,  Fash- 
O  iooable  Caothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Stofa,  Bo.  1  Magaiine^t.  corner 
Oaaalatiaai.  Thuika^OvpeiBais, 
Vallaaa,  and  todto-RdblMr  Ooodi. 
a  F.  HHiaHAM.     W.  U.  PiaaaoR. 

Dentists 

¥    S.  CLARK.  I)enti!«t.  cini-  r  .1 
(J  •  Canal  and  liaroiine-»u.,  uppo- 
•Ite  the  Synagogue,  New  Urleana. 

T  B.  STBBL,  Bookseller,  Sta. 
€l  *  th»ir«  and  Pnbiistier,  So.  m 
CamiHl.,  New  Orleans.  Sta- 
tionenr,  Schuol  Buoks,  Standard, 
I.aw,  Mt'dical,  f.H-rnry,  ani  Scion - 
tide  Work-.  Ill  Northern  publishent' 
pric»»^.  Zl*'  F'rt'nch  WOCteOB  Otvfl 
Lav.,  tti  low  I'rices. 

QCOTT  &  PEARfNG,  Mantifnc- 
O  turnrn  of  Fa^hionnble  <'ln|hini{. 
corner  of  Old  I»eM>e  nnd  C:in:il-et.. 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 

T  KNAIT.  lVnUi»U  No.  16 
f_l  •  lljiriiiitu;  -iriil.  .New  Orleans. 

T    E.  MAV'O,  S.in;.'nn  Dentist,: 
Haroniu-  u-  jr  (  -.irj  v;r.'yt,N.O. 
2  jr  lU  lers  to  J.  U.  li.  l)e  liow.  I 

1 

]yr  C.  FOLGER  &  CO..  \Vl...l«- 
1 1  •  sale  and  RoUiil  Cloiliin-./.  Mat 

n  t.  «l      T                      Qt m^^        1^      ur.  .1       Kk  fill 

ana  irunK  store,  i<  ami  lu  oiu 
Levee,  corner  of  Cuslomhouao-et.., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  OMMa§,  Plan- 

UlUillB  WUHIUagi  OTOa 

T  K.  CrimAN,  B(M»k!«elIer  nntl 
ft  •  St,-iln>tier,  No.  63  ('.uiin-j-lrt't't, 
Nr  \v  ( irl.  nus.  School  Hooks, 
ftatioriiTv,  Writinkf  Paper,  Knvel- 
i>pi-!!.  Ink".  rfiiH,  Blank  Itooks,  and 
every  varit  ly  of  the  most  beautirnl 
and  fnacy  ( )rnamenta  fur  tbe  D««k 
or  Parlur  Tablo.  His  aasiirtmont 
has  tMen  lat**)/  selected  with  trreat 
care  by  himstilf,  and  embraces  every 
tblog  la  ih«  duUoMfs*  or  Miool 

MS  ^a              A  mm 

TMoherr  Him. 

Drnggiets.  1 

P    Loflr^  MASSI'.V.  WholewUe 
1   •  and  Retiui  DniirifiKt  nnd  Apo-j 
thecary,  cor.  of  Camp  nnd  Gravieri 
streets.  New  (»rle;iii-.  Iiiiporlcr  off 
Knvciiiih,  French,       >  .> nn  ui  Clii-m- 
icals,  iK'uler  111  liiMtfi<,  .Medicines,! 
IVrliiiiiery,  and  I'uteiit  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  ratumed. 

Comnria.  mercl^atits. 

BURKE  it  CO.,  Cotton  Fnc- 
vTs  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  U 
Co.^  Cotton  tiina,  No.  145  Canal- 
sL.,  Blala  Hovaa      New  Ortaaaa. 

Carpets,  d^ocfl,  S^c. 

r\  N.  MORRISON,  Whole-nle 
vTs  Druffgist,  and  Dealer  in  r.iiat.v 
Oils,  (ilasi*,  Dve  s«Iuflk.  Perfumery. 

No.  13  MagBXine-atroet,  New 
OrlaaiM. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
O  Factor,  No.  117  OoounaiMtraet, 
NewOrieaaa. 

A  BROU8SEAU  *.  00„  Import- 
XV*  fm  nntl  Donlers  in  Carpet;*, 
Floor  «»,!  (  L.tn.  \trittiriu'.  &c..  No.  23 
Chaflre^-sinci,  New  Orleans. 

T  B.  BTBNB  lb  00.,  Cotton 
O  •  Flaclonb  JVOk  9  CteaMnet, 
New  Oriaana, 

TTBNRT  BONNARI.F.  Whole- 
XX  aale  Dnwnst,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
tonlaa^traet,  New  Orleana. 

/"IfllTTENDEN  &  DAMERON 
\j  Dealers  In  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloth*, 
and  Hoii»eke«>pini{  Dry  Goods,  'J6 

Churtn-5«t.,  fiiui  '^7  flmtimlioim 

^TT RIGHT,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
VV  Cotton  Fa^pn,  No.— Union 

1/  •  porter  of  French  ancl  English 
Chemicals,  30  Chartrasatn  N.  O. 

TOHN  M.  GOULD,  Dealer  In 
O  Boot§,  8hoofl,  and  Hals,  No.  8 
Maguine-fltreet,  New  Orleans. 

pHRRRT,  HENDBRS(»f  ft  00., 
Cotton  and  Ibbaoco  Flactmai  No. 
66  MagMrtnaalfaBl,  New  OrleaM. 

a  w*  Cbmnjf  Manilla,  Tenn. 
T.  Hendanoa,  li.  O.  W.  B.  Terr) , 
Eostport,  Nlaa. 

rpHHMAS  RANKIN,  Retai7^fl4 
X  Plantation  DriigKist,  corner  of 

^^MU|i  imiu  a  ujurwB  MrvoiAf  w« 

^[RRELL  ^  BATES,  Maniirac- 
X  turers  and  Dealers  in  Boots. 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
comer  of  Ctutumhouse-atn  N.  O. 

X  sole  Drui^giht,  No.  17  Canal  st.. 
New  Orleans. 

T7I0SD1CK  ft  OOMPANT,  Com- 
X;  BiMea  McrdiBata  and  Agenu 
'or  Allen  •  vveltcn  Boston  Line 
'aeketa.  Crescent  City  Line  New 
.'ork  Packets,  Cul ins  Line  Philiulel- 
phia  Packets,  57  Oautp-street,  N.  O. 

T  8YME  &  CO..  91  Cimal-otrect. 

coffKT  of  Carontl'il.  I,  Importem 
ami  Iic  il.  rs  in  l)rui<f.  Mi-dicines, 
CliiiniiiN.  !^iir^ic!il  ln<«lruiiH!nt^, 
l*H!.'iit  M . '  1 1  ■  1  ■  1  we*  1 1  f I  1 .1' t_*c lies. 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 

Carnages. 

TT  R.  BBACB,  Loallhma  Car- 
XX*  nana  BMHMiloiy^4i  OmnhmIo- 
lai-sC  UnloD  Row,  Nav  Orieant. 

Cl)ina,  (Slasa,  #c. 

A  RMBTRONO,  RARB18  ft  CO., 

jt\  General  CDmmiaslon  and  For- 
warding Merchnnta,  and  Agents  for 
thePaeiBc  Mail  SU'ain«hip  Company 
fV-om  New  Orleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Oflloa>  Na»  4»  Nalcha^att 
New  Orleans. 

-pEIT,  SIMMS  Sl  CO.,  Importers 
X  and  AVholesale  Dealers  in  Dty 
Oooda,  SSIIa«asliiB«k,N.  O. 

TTENDBRSON  k.  0AINB8,  43 
XA  Ctaal-M..,  N.  O,,  Iinportars  and 

DralorA,  VVholo«alo  ana  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Wnre,  Japan  VViire< 
Lainpa,  German  Silver,  rine  Table 
Cutlery.  GimxIa  repadkad  tO  Older 
la  the  best  maouer. 

XTORTH  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Il  Importers  and  Wholt  »alc  Deal- 
in  ilrv  (•(mmI%  riinit^r  tif   \1  utr n- 
ziiio  and  Cumtiioii  sIk..  N.  Orleans. 
Partner*— H.  Ncktii,  \V.  H.Nortu, 
A.  DuTBii.,  K.  U.  Smkoks. 

T   H,  ASHBRfDOE  k.  CO..  Corn- 
«  nii^'<i(>n  a,n*i  F(>rwjiri!ini7  Mmt- 
cli.inl«.  97  Cnmp-it.,  New  Orleiina. 
A^^Mlts  for  New  York.  I'liiludclpbia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 

y  ,  ,^  jd  by  Google 


BVinrBBS  BBQIBTKK— VBW  OKLBAIU. 


ANDftBW  a,  Wt4s  tL  CO., 
MatiufMOliiNfs  mkI  DMim  in 
Sadillvry  and  diidtllerv  Wtirv,  Nu. 
U  Ouial'Vlreet.  Nmw  o'rieatiit. 


Sleam'jijipo. 

rpEXAS  AN' I)  sr.w  oitr.K  \x.s 
L  M All.  l.lN  i:  •  »K  L'>\V-|»KKS- 
^•l^KK  .•«  ri:  A  VIHIIIPS.  Lout«uui.t 
—Mwxicn—  Mci«»iir— V'*chl.  ttarrit 
Mor^n,  Nu.  <V  TeliutipiUiula»«U 
If.  O.  Tb«w  Meainert  Itwve  New 
OrMnni  ''i*ini-w»*eklv. 


JAMKS  IL  .IK\NI.V4;S,U>MUQi«- 
xi'Xi  MtTchittii.  HiiU  AjtBRluf  the 
U.  SkfAiofiiip  Omuimiiv,  for 

Hmvaiia,  ChnM^*,  K«i>  VV«irtt  <>iar- 
leMoa,  and  N«ir  York.  Haft  <>r 
•ailing » itkb  awt  SSUl  vicu 
laoatb.  No.  ttS  tfBgaiiae^irael,  S, 
OrlMBi. 


(Dines. 


OKWI.M,  T.  TAVI.nK,  Imporu-r 
O  of  \Viue?»  (ttxl  l.i<|Mitr!V,  So.  15 
Uayttl'^trecU  New  « )rleaii*. 


iDoobcii  U3arc. 


BKKBK  &  C  •„  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
!tl..  N.  t).,  Dt  il.  ri  ill  Wotxien 
Wiu-e,  Uurdagtt,  Agricultural  lnipl«»- 
mootSi  4«. 

mistellaneotts. 


Mr  C  I.  U  R  E  He  S  VUVDKRa 
\Vh*tU>mile  nwalfr.i  in  rflritw 
and  9tlk  ttmids.  No.  9  Mi^liM-st., 
Up  •taifSi  Now  Orlean*. 


ri:L.  N(  -  :i  ind  -.'3 

*  UHnnl-«trLH't,  Now  <>ru;iri«»,  by 
Oapt.  A.  W.  TuitK. 

V'  MVKVCIIH.  r>eal»r  in  Ale. 
i.  1  •  I'liru-r,  aiui  Cidt«r,  in  cHi>k. 

Ijiirri  i,  nasi  bntllt-.  wlinli  -  il,  nul 
rcUiU  tN,,i.  I'J  mid  lijntna**- 
slrvvU  Nfw  Ork'iih  -'. 


ltpl)oistcrcr9. 


iTl  SElfi.VOURET  ft  CX>.,  Up- 
.  •  holMery  and  Kurnilur«  VVnn<- 
hoOM,  144  Uoval-BtreoL,  N.  O.  Cun- 
•CMtly  oil  hnnd  u  general  assort- 
'  rich  HoiMelMM  Furniiuru. 


SHELDON  P'JTTER,  Popt-r 
\Viir«h<MiM>,  .')7  1  atnp  al..  VV'hole- 
«al«»  DeaU-rs  in  P-ijitr,  of  every 
description.  Tlayjug  nml  Printing 
Uarda,  Priuting  tuk,  etc. 


YOl  Sil        C'  ).  (I;ito   NcNoll  A. 
YoMii',').  I in|>or1frf  ;mil  Df  ilt-rt 
In  JoWi'lry,    I'liii-    \V';iU-tli'S.  Silver 

Wara,  t'oikcy  Uoud«,  itc,  Jtc,  Nu. 
8  Ghatp^Ueatt  Now  OrtaaM. 

E  i/l  V  I  1.  L  I:  Ac  C<  )..  Mair- 
iinictiirvrs  and  Impurterti  of 
\V'alohe)i.  Jewelry,  Silver  Hpotinis 
Korkis  Ui<ll«*,4cc..  Gold  and  Silver 
^pcctaclea.  Clocks,  Pena,  &c.,  '.21 
Cmnp-Kt..  iiitd  'ii  C«nai-at.«  N.  U. 
Zir  <  >IU  Sold  and  8Uv«r 

Wiitchi?*,  Clocks,  and  Jow- 
ehy.  earafidljr  repaired  and  war- 
raolad.  OQee  17  Maiden  I^ane— 
Maauftwtary  131  Amiijr<at.,  N.  \'. 


TOtIV  M-KKK.  Illank  Book  Man- 
ff  (itnctiirur,  and  (ieneral  Job  Diud- 
ar*  68  Oamp^L,  Nov  Orlaans. 

1~7»  A.  TVr.F.R,  3D  Oamp-Mn^ 
J»  New  <  »rl'.';iii*,  Mnii  if.ict  ir.-r 
of  Jewelry  uiid  SiIvit  Ware.  Dia- 
mnnda  and  other  precious  Stouest 
r>  sxt,  and  old  iuoMj  Plai*  made 

over. 

Wiitches  and  /ewelry  of  every 
de«cri|)iioii,  Chrck^  and  Mitaia  Box- 
en, ciurl'iilly  r)-|jaircd  by  UlS  bMt 
wurkrufii  m  the  city. 

K.  A.  T.  hwa  constantly  on  hand 
&  grma  variety  of  Watchea,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Uuoits,  all  of  which  be- 
int(  on  ooiiimisaiun  can  be  sold  wry 
low.  Stranifcra  and  olhera  are  re- 
•pw^tAil^  kivilad  to  nil  aad  ax- 
mains  lb* 


IEHDE  4t   KREBS.   UmH  and] 
J  Shoe  makers,  No.  ?7  $«L  Charivw-  r 
street,  iinitt  r  the  Verandah  MuleU 
New  Orleans.     Roots.  Shoes,  and 
Bniiran!*,  for  gentlemco'a  wear 
phiniailon  tise»,  alwagra  os  hand 
reduced  prices. 


^OMN  y\.  CHILTON,  Alloiwiy  at 
Law,  New  


TD.  M. 


Hi  ili  )W.  Attf.rrH  V  and 
I'llurnt  l4iW,  N.  < 'rl- tn<». 


'  II.  IVV, 
a  N««Ort« 


Atlurutij  at  Law, 


1^    BRICIITA.  Texas  Lafld.  and 
•  t.ftiorul  C 


Oflhv  N...  « 
of  .^lafpixine. 


Cointnereittl  .^genl. 


UPnOLSTERY  AND  PAPER 
llan;;in:f^  JOS.  hTTCB,  Mo. 
iti  Ciini|>-t»t.,  New  Orleans. 


i^PENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  In 
O  Piitabarf«  Aatbraelto  and  £ny> 
li«h  CoaU  OOeOi  Now  18  Poydraa- 
aireat,  Nmr  Orinaa. 


JOHN  IIAVMAN  &  CO.,  Dealers 
in  Lime,  CemenL  Fire  liriok« 
and  iliillillnif  Materials  feiierallj. 

A  LSI  I  — Tar,  Pitch,  and  Kusin, 
Stnla,  A!>hes,  and  Palm  OIL  Ageala 
for  the  .Newark  LtmOt  PlMlOft  aad 
Oment  Company. 
No.  m  .Mii;;u7iii,-st..  N.  Orlp.iniu 

SHERMAN'S  NEW  P  A  T  BKT 
Truss  and  RuptarBBinDcdy,«10 
speedily  elftct  a  peTtaaaaot  cnre  la 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupmra. 

Tho  Truss  is  formed  oa  the  in» 
principU^  of  siin^ery.  and  diffim  in 
priiicipteor  action  from  all  others: 
It  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
rlnir,  and  then  liy  n-i  iln  Ihr  worse 
forms  of  hernia  mull  r  the  mi>«t  vio- 
'  U'lit  exercise,  aiid  wtif:Mtu  any  in- 
1  c<Mi\cni(jnc«»  to  \hi:  w  -nrtT.  The 

'  V\';i^|i,  or   Itciui'dy,  f:icilit:iti-^.  fiiul 

a<lds  perman^nrv  ti>  llu»  cure.  It  u 
also  an  effectuul  i^ro  t-titive  acalnst' 
n!i>lnr(»  whtrc  thi  r<'  !ir»»  nny  «\Tnp- 
loiiiH  of  prrd  i-iiici^iiniu  lu  it.  To 
Kipird  ni,'  'iii<ii  iiiitK»t«ilions,  the  pro- 
pririnr  hiis  concluded  to  form  no 
ag«<ncies.  bnt  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  npply  the  Truss  at  his  ulttee, 
No/70  >t.  Cluirles-st..  N.  Orleans. 

ITir  Perstins  sending  for  a  Troaa. 
roust  state  the  aide  tba  rapcnra  ia 
on,  and  the  numbOT  of  ladwa 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Kememher.bjrtb*  tttaoTlkia 
IVuai  and  \Va>h,  there  Ofad  be  ao 
fear  or  atrangulaiiun,  witb  all  Ita 
borron. 


CRARLUTON. 


KO.  A.  HVDF-  Fashionable 
IT  Clot  liter,  Whulosale  and  KelalL 
'I7'i  Kinv  it.,  oppoaita  iba  Manobaaia* 
Hotel,  Cbarieaton. 


I84L 

WJ.  JACOIH  it  SON,  Impnr- 
•  ter*  and  Dealers  in  Forei/n 
and  Domestic  Dry  Uuods.  221  Kin:;- 
stroet.  Moderate  rates  aad  lavari- 
abljr  one  priee.  Cbarleatca. 

TORN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 1 
bt'r  In  Silks.  Shawls,  Oreea  and  ' 
Lace  (mmxJs.  Ribbons,  iba,,  No.  167 

Me«»tin^'  si.,  Charleston.  ' 


FRESCO  PAINTiNG  and  fieneral 
Houae  Deoofaliof.  fieelgna  fur- 
nlahed  Ikaa  of  ebarfa. 

M  E  R  f  C  A  N  HOTEI^-noaT- 

wrl^-ht  &  Jannv,  Colurnhia. 


A 


T    M.  EASOW  ^  BBOTHER, 
f  I  •  Maniifiictiirera  of  8laana 
Rines  and   Machinery,  Casloaatali 
and  Naaaao  ata,,  Cbarieaton,  fll  C 
J.  M.  EAaoa.       T.  D.  Baaos. 


W8TEELF.,  FASHIONABLE 
•  H.\TrER,  SU  KJa|^atree^ 

Charli-Kton,  9.  C. 


IIU>N  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  and  Ctimberlaod 
streeU.  Castings  of  Metnli.  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  VVbUesmlths' 

  —  i  >Vork  executed  witb  dlanatch.  and 

OOlJTtI  CAROLINA  STAINED*  in  a  workmaaUka  naaner.  Any 
O  <*iaM  Works  and  Tnutaparent  work  wblch  aan  ba  tfooa  at  the 
Window  Sbada  Faclaiy,  18»^0off.  Nortb,  or  to  Eum  •MTba  pro- 
weecOkarlaatoa.  Iduced  beie. 


JF.  CHirRCH,  House  ami  Ship 
•  Plumber,  Nu.  20  Broad-Street, 
Ctiiirleaton.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead. 
[  IHock  Tin,  Water  Closvt».  I^ad, 
liHHB  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Fi»rc« 
Pumpa,  Hot,  OoM,  ar' 
Baths.  Waabilaada,  flee 


GT*  Bvety  deaeriptioo  of  T^ead 
VVoi«  aad  iHydranlln  rVMrniahed, 
and  put  up  In  the  most  approved 
manner.  Orders  from  the  C4>un- 
try  prumpllv  nitcndcHl  to.  Po^o^a 
celebrated  COOKING  RANG  Ed. 

Cl^  liYDROSTATIO  BBIbSk  te 
Invalids. 
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ART  l-HUNOABY  IN  1852. 

The  territory  of  modern  Hungary  embraces  the  whole  of  ancient 
i'aunoiiia,  and  about  two-thirds  of  Dacia.  It  is,  in  general,  a  vast 
^ftb,  sloping  from  the  north,  Mtd  hftving  for  ito  botwdwries  rivers 
Dinabe  and  Save  on  ihe  aouth,  separating  it  from  TVtrkejr,  and  on 

the  ca^t,  north  and  west,  in  part,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  whidi 
Atretch  from  the  Danulie,  near  Presbiirg,  in  the  f^jrm  of  a  circle,  to 
the  north,  east  and  sKjUth,  until  they  arrive  at  the  Danube  again,  at 
the  place  called  the  Iron  Gales.  Ou  the  extreme  west,  suuth  of  the 
Danube,  the  boundary  w  formed  hy  the  Leitfaa  moantaina,  an  arm 
of  the  Alps. 

The  area  of  Hungary  is  about  100,000  square  miles,  most  of  wbi<^ 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  well  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  excopt  in 
the  east,  and  enjoying  a  lino  climate.  I'he  whole  country  extends 
from  iat.  44^  5'  on  the  south,  to  lat.  49^  39'  on  the  nortli,  and  be- 
tween 14p  and  2610  e^st  longitude,  The  la^de  of  tbe  oonntry, 
therefore,  la  that  of  Maine  and  the  southern  parte  of  CiNiada. 

All  the  numerous  rivers  of  Hungary  fi*  )W  in  a  southeast  dlreotSOfi, 
generally  into  the  Danube,  Resides  the  l)anul>e,  the  other  Ti:n  ifTa. 
ble  riTers  are  the  llieisse,  the  must  imp<jrlant,  navigable  aboui  aOO 
miles.  The  Save  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  up  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Kulpa ;  and  the  Brave  is  navigable  280  miles.  Ife 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  steam  navigation  has  been  intro> 
duced  upon  the  Banubeand  its  tributaries.  There  is  now  established 
at  Vienna,  a  navigation  company,  called  "The  Austrian  Lloyd," 
which  has  now  over  fifly  steamboats  navigating  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries,  lliese  boats  are  small,  but  neat,  and  perform  the  w;^hole 
route  between  Vienna  and  Oonstaatinople,  through  the  Black  Sea. 
29  VOL.  I. 
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They  are  managed  by  Eogliah  engineers.  The  naTigation  of  the 
Danube  by  steamboats  only  dates  back  as  far  as  1830.  Before  that 
time  the  stream  was  descended  by  miserable  boat-  riiul  rnfts,  like  the 
flatboats  of  the  Mississippi.  They  also  shared  the  same  fate  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage — that  of  being  knocked  to  pieces  for  fire- wood. 
The  trip  up  the  river  was  performed  in  a  spedes  of  canal  boati, 
drawn  slowly  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  horses,  as  the  river  is  rapid. 
The  introduction  of  steamers  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  improved  tiw 
trade  and  travel  of  the  Danube.  Count  Szechenyi  has  been  the 
great  master-spirit  in  these  improvements,  it  being  by  him  that  the 
'*  Austrian  Lloyd"  was  firmly  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian goYcmment  are  just  on  the  noint,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  of  wresting  forcibly  fh>m  the  hands  of  the  company  the  whole  of 
their  steamers,  and  of  assuming  the  entire  navigation,  it  not  wishing 
to  have  the  interior  oommuuications  of  Hungary  m  the  hands  of  any 
but  Austrian  officers.* 

The  navigntion  of  the  Danube  is  much  obstructed  in  many  parts, 
by  the  mill-boats  afloat  upon  it.  Hiese  boats  are  double,  like  some 
or  our  ferry-boats,  with  the  mill-wheel,  moved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  between  the  two.  The  other  navigable  rivers,  particularly 
the  Theisse,  are  very  crooked,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  dwell  very  extensively  on 
the  physical  character  and  advantages  of  Ilmigary,  but  to  devote 
most  of  our  space  to  the  present  political  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  present  state  of  political  aflaiis  in 
Hungary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  its  political  CUH 
dition  prior  to  the  unfortunate  revolution  of  1848. 

Passing  over  the  more  early  periods  of  Hungarian  liistory,  in  the 
year  1526,  Louis  II,,  king  of  llungary,  being  totally  defeated  a-ud 
slain  by  the  Tterks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohaoz,  by  which  he  lost  a  lai)ge 
portion  of  his  dominions,  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Austria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hu*  gary,  in  1527, 
since  which  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ha**  always  been  the  king  of 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  princes  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
despotic  conduct  towards  Hungary,  In  1683,  so  oppressive  had 
they  become,  that  the  Hungarian  nobles,  commanded  by  Tekeli, 
called  in  the  INirks  to  aid  them  in  sbakin|r  off  the  Austrian  servitoda 
The  Austrisns,  however,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Turks,  sad  In 
settling  the  differences  of  the  two  countries  by  the  trontios  of 
Carlowitz  and  Passarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  on 
tolerably  amicable  terms  with  Austria  until  the  last  disastrous  revo- 
lition.  Austria,  however,  has  never  been  disposed  to  concede  mea- 
sures sufficiently  liberal  to  satisfy  the  leading  politicians  and  reformefs 
of  Hungary. 

The  connection  of  Hungary  with  Allodia  was  a  very  pooiilinr  one. 
it  was  ''as  if  Mexico  should  voluntarily  unite  herself  with  the  United 
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Statc5,  but  still  retaining  not  only  her  rights,  as  one  state  of  the 
Union,  but  many  other  privileges  which  had  belon|n;ed  to  her  as  an 
independent  powor,  iMving  to  iw  the  power  of  uig  tariff  dtrtlM 
and  raising  militlA  from  her  people,  wbiie  we  ^^med  lier  enemies 
f\<5  ours,  nnd  uspd  her  forces  to  repel  any  attack  upon  the  Unicnu 
Further  than  this  we  must  not  we  must  lay  no  taxes  on  Mexico 
without  the  consent  of  her  legislulure  ;  our  postal  i>\  st-  in,  our  crim> 
inal  law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  are  not  to  exteud  over  her 
territory,  and  any  great  measare  aflecting  the  eountiy  mnat  first  be  - 
presented  to  her  legislature  before  it  could  be  eflbotive;  and  laatijT, 
our  President,  to  be  the  legal  President  of  Mexico,  most  be  inavffii> 
rnted  there  in  Mexico.  Such  a  union  would  be  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  the  union  which  has  existed  been  Austria  and  Hun- 
gajfy  for  centuries."* 

Th»  oM  Hnngariaii  oonstitutioii,  wUch  exiated  in  ftdl  fom  until 
1848,  was  strictly  feudal  in  all  its  parte,  reoogniabg  and  enfordBg, 
in  all  its  totality,  the  monstrous,  oarbarovi,  and  oppnemre  feudal 
Bystem  of  the  middle  nj^p".  Tf  was  dan^erons,  however,  to  alter  it^ 
as  Austria  ever  made  ail  atteinpt*?  to  niter  the  constitution,  under 
wluch  Hungary  united  herseli\with  Austria,  a  pretext. for  interfer- 
an^  The  independenoe  of  the  eoimtry  depended  on  ili  adherence 
W  Ha  did  feudaJ  oonstttotion,  bad  aa  it  waa,  and  bad  aa  it  waa  a»- 
kfiowledged  to  be  by  a  lai^e  majority  of  ^  HtrngMians  themselves. 
By  this  constitution  the  entire  popnlatioii  waa  divided  into  two 
(Masses — serfs,  and  nobles  or  freemen. 

All  the  lands  and  estates  of  the  country  were  by  law  supposed  to 
b*  the  property  originally  of  the  nobles,  and  tliis  is  tlie  ground  upon 
wMch  toe  exactions  of  the  feudal  aystem  were  founded.  The  aerft^ 
UMrever,  either  held  landa  aa  their  own,  or  occupied  those  held  hj 
others.  The  exactions  made  npon  them  were  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lands  which  they  held.  The  serf  holding  an  estate  of  from 
21  to  50  acres,  called  a  sessio,  was  sul>ject  to  the  full  amount  of 
feudal  labor  to  the  noble.  The  serf  holding  a  settfO  was  required  to 
lifl^lbr  the  noble  104  days  in  a  year,  wiSi  haid  labor,  or  62  days 
i^  am.  The  serf  not  owning  land,  and  only  occupying  alone  a 
house  and  garden,  was  required  to  labor  18  days  in  the  year;  but 
if  he  occupied  them  with  others.  (iivs- were  required,  KxcTy  sessio 
was  also  required  to  furnish  aimually  one  person  for  a  three  days* 
hunt,  the  feudal  master  furnishing  the  materiel.    The  serf  was  also 

Stdred  to  keep  in  repair  all  bridges  on  the  property  of  the  noble, 
I  to  fbrnish  a  wagon,  with  two  or  more  horses,  to  soldiers  or  tra- 
velers who  might  demand  it  of  the  village  judge,  who  allowed  him  58 
cents  for  every  five  miles  he  drove,  which  sum  was  deducted  from  his 
taxes.  The  feudal  labor  of  so  many  davs'  work  in  a  venr  was  called 
roboL  The  obligation  to  furnish  a  wagon  was  caiiud  vorajpann, 
wbich,  althouffh  abolialied  by  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  late  »» 
Toltttlon,  haa  been  revived  by  the  Auatnaa  goremment. 
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Tlie  tMzi  btuden  of  the  Miia  ms  UmI  of  tk»  loMi.  In  the  dm 

Slaoe,  the  serf  waa  obliged  to  pay  oii«4u«U&  of  «U  the  prioeipal  pro- 
BOts  of  his  fields,  of  his  wheat,  com,  wine,  and  tobacco,  to  the  noble, 
his  hny  and  products  of  his  garden  alone  excepted.  The  tax  on  his 
cotta^'''  was  40  tt uts  a-yeur ;  tlien  ciiiiie  the  duinet^ic  tax/'  I'ur  tlio 
support  of  the  tiutiuuui  uariiaiueat  *  and  laatly,  the  war-Uix."  The 
peasenti  or  MVft  were  •wo  Ibroed  to  quuter  the  aoldiery,  and  to  fur- 
nish reeruits  when  demanded ;  and  they  alao  paid  a  tithe  to  the  G»> 
tholie  chofoh* 

Such  n  system  was  grievous  in  the  extreme,  it  must  be  admitted* 
it  was,  liowt  ver,  worse  ou  paper  th&ii  in  practice,  in  some  rtspe-  ts. 
The  taxesi  were  much  Ici^sened  by  the  remarkable  economy  ut  the 
Hungarian  goTenment,  aa  most  of  the  noblemen  taking  part  in  it 
paid  their  own  expensev^  even  when  members  of  the  parliament. 
Ibe  taxes  were  also  greatly  diminished,  by  there  being  no  standing 
army  over  supported  in  Hunirary.  "It  may  bo  doubted,"  says  Mr. 
Biat  c.  tV(^m  whom  we  collecl  these  facts,  "whether  these  exactions, 
op[)res8ive  as  they  were  upon  the  peasantry,  were  ever  materially 
heavier  than  thoee  which  press  upon  the  free  peasauuy  of  England 
now.'** 

It  inii:^ht  be  supposed,  that  great  iajuattoe  and  oppression  would 
often  be  practised,  under  siuh  a  sytcm,  by  cruel  nobles.  This  wan 
guarded  against,  by  allowini:  the  serfs  to  carry  all  cases  of  injustice 
bel<>re  courts  of  law,  in  which  the  noble  was  obliged  to  pay  all 
expenses.  In  all  difficulties  between  serf  and  serf,  the  noble  decided 
the  ease ;  hot  hetween  serf  and  noble,  a  oountry  magistrate  wm 
called  in.  If  the  serf  was  destitute  of  counsel,  (whidi  was  seldom 
thf  cnso.  as  lawyers  have  ever  been  more  abundant  in  Hungary  than 
in  the  Tnited  States'  even,)  the  Jmt^ji.scn!,  or  State's  Counsel,  was 
ohlijrcd  to  plead  for  him-  Tlie  serf  had,  t'lii  ther,  the  right  of  appe&l 
to  the  (Jourt  of  the  Comitat,  in  certain  cascii,  and  even  to  the  highe&t 
oourts  of  the  Idngdom. 

The  Hoagarian  serf  could  marry  as  he  chose.  He  could  sell, 
pnwn,  or  loan,  all  his  property,  movable  or  imraoTable^the  pro* 
perty,  however,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  nni,dit  he,  being  perpctuallv 
subject  to  the  feudal  exaeiions.  The  sell,  lot),  could  buy  himself 
free  from  all  obligations  and  feudal  burdens,  and  he  could,  by  pur- 
chase, inheritaace,  or  otherwise,  accumulate  a  very  considerable 
amoimt  of  property  to  himself,  to  the  amount  o(  lii  aeres.f  He 
aleohad  some  other  minor  priviir<res  ;  and,  indeed,  his  condition  was 
greatly  better  than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria.  Still,  however,  the  old  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  was  the  embodiment  oi  uu  infamous  system  of 
Oppression,  for  which  there  can  be  found  no  justification.  The  serfs, 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights^ 
and  obliged  to  support  the  idle  and  hau^riity  nobility,  and  tha 
expenses  of  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

It  is  not  true,  that  all  of  the  serfs  of  Hungary  were  of  the  Sclavonic 
races,  and  that  all  of  the  nobles  were  Magyars.   There  are  millions 
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of  Mtgysr  Wft»  tlioiigh,  it  ti  true,  iluift  itnm  belonging  to  tiie  Bl^ 
^onie  neeB  were  less  intelligent,  energetic  and  independent  than  the 
Maffyars.  Hiey  all,  however,  were  true  serfs,  and  bore  the  same 
feiinnl  hnrdons.  That  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  system  was  great 
and  hoavily  borne,  is  proved  by  the  vongt  anee  the  serfs  wreaked  on 
their  masters,  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  during  the  revolution. 
Among  the  Watlaehians,  the  terft  Inilieted  every  species  of  atrooitj 
on  their  Magyar  masters,  who,  in  turn,  punidied  them  with  unheard-of 
cruelties.  The  servile  war  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Wallachian 
serfs.  In  the  other  parts  of  Hungary,  the  peasants  formed  quite  as 
efficient  and  patriotic  a  corps  in  the  army  as  any  other  class.  They 
were  among  Kossuth's  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  .  *' 

The  Nimes  of  Hungary  are  not  nobles,  hi  the  sense  In  whieh  the 
term  is  used  in  other  countries,  but  more  properly  Freemen — a  pri- 
vileged class.  The  nobility  in  Yiwapaj  "were  ail  those  who  had 
come  to  be  allowed  by  law  certain  privileges  of  voting  and  holding 
property,  which  the  other  classes  did  not  have.  They  might  be  boot- 
blacks, or  hostlers,  or  stone-cutters  ;  but  as  long  as  they  belonged  by 
^esoent  to  this  class,  they  enjoyed  its  privileges,  snd  were '  NobUt^- 
as  the  German  writers  call  them.  There  would  be  an  equal  propri- 
dy,  however,  in  callinu:  all  those  in  our  own  country,  having  the 
privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office^  ^  NobUt^  and  ttiose  deprived 
of  them,  serfs.'''* 

The  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  or  freemen  were,  that  they 
eOa^  not  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion ;  that  in  every  trial  their  persona 
were  sacred  till  sentence  was  pronounced,  except  in  highway  robbery, 
peijury.  and  high  treason ;  that  they  could  not  be  imprisoned  £)r  debt^ 
or  punished  with  corporonl  punishment,  and  that  they  could  appeal  to 
the  highe*;t  courts ;  that  no  person  not  a  noble  was  allowed  to 
accuse  them,  except  through  the  city  corporation  or  through  his  mas- 
ter. Ko  one  but  a  noble  could  purchase  a  noble^s  estates.  All  his 
property  Was  exempt  from  taxation,  firom  all  tithes  to  the  clergy  or 
government,  and  from  all  payments  of  rates  or  contributions.  The 
nf^ble  paid  no  tolls  on  bridges  or  highways,  nor  could  soldiers  bo 
quartered  upon  him.  He  rould  dispo^ieof  his  movable  property  ns 
he  chose,  but  not  his  inherited  estates,  which  were  secured  to  his 
&raily ;  and  his  descendants  had  the  privilege  of  redaimiug  a  pawned 
ettate,  800  years  after  the  time  of  the  contract 

The  nobles,  even  if  occupying  the  lowest  position,  were  the  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  all  political  rights.  They  elected  all  members  of 
the  National  Legislature,  or  Diet,  and  all  county  or  district  officers. 
In  all  assemblies  for  taxing  the  people,  regulating  mutters  of  internal 
government,  and  choosing  magistrates  and  judges,  the  nobles  alone 
Sad  a  voice.  They,  too,  were  the  only  cues  who  could  bold  oflice^ 
even  in  the  church,  in  earlier  times. 

At  first  sijrht,  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a  monstrous 
system  would  be  grievously  oppressive  ;  V)iit  the  system  has  worked 
better  than  it  promised,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  fact,  that  this 
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cla5?s  of  nobles  or  privileged  persons  belonged  to  all  grados  of  society, 
aii'l  w^Tp.  ill  genorul,  the  most  ablo,  brave,  and  inlclli<?i'nt  part  of  the 
coiimuiuiLy.  The  nobles  did  nut  represeut  nationalities,  but  were 
from  all  classes.  Of  the  Boblea  Unra  are  some  bO,0(K>  SoUvonian^ 
Walladuana  and  Germans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
millions  of  Magyars  who  are  not  nobles. 

The  number  v\'  nobles  or  freemen,  in  1842,  was  estimated  by 
Fenyes  at  5o0,000  in  a  population  of  ll,ns/2ss^  ex  liuling  hiebcn- 
biirgen ;  or  nearly  every  twentieth  person  a.  irccmau,  ur  voter  and 
office-holder.  According  to  the  latest  statuttGs  of  Hungary,  there  is 
one  freeman  for  every  mrteen  inhabitants,  the  feudal  ^stem  now 
being  entirely  swept  away. 

There  were  also,  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  what  were  calK  d 
Free  Communities,  embracing  large  tiaci.s  of  c«juiilry  in  w  liich  the 
inhabitants,  solely  peasants,  hud  for  hundi  eds  of  yeurs  enjoyed  all  the 
political  privileges  of  freemen  without  comiug  under  the  head  of 
nobles.  Such  are  the  Jazygee,  the  Cumaniana,  the  Haiducka,  and 
tiie  Szecklers.  These  send  their  own  members  to  parliament^  and 
elect  all  of  their  oHicers.  In  like  manner,  the  eitiea  were  nearly  all 
independent  to  the  same  extent. 

The  liabilities  of  the  nobles  were  as  follows:  they  were  liable  to 
extra  cuntiibutious  to  the  King,  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  they  could 
be  called  out,  at  the  summons  of  the  king,  to  do  military  duty  at 
their  own  expense.  These  were  no  light  burdens^  and  in  times  wh^ 
wars  were  frequent  they  were  quite  oppressive.  For  in-tnTue,  in 
1809,  the  nol>lcs,  to  tlie  number  of  17,000  cavalry  and  22,000  inlaoi. 
try.  Were  ealK  J  uut  by  tlic  emperor,  and  a  war-tax  laid  upon  them  of 
about  $7,500,000.  The  labt  great  levy  was  made  in  the  time  of 
NapoleoD,  when  he  was  threatening  Vienna.  The  entire  expenses  of 
a  campaign  were*required  to  be  paid  by  the  nobles ;  but  if  they  were 
called  to  march  out  of  Hungary,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 

There  is  still  another  class  in  Hungary,  the  Magnaien^  Magnates, 
or  Lords.  They  come  uudcr  tlu;  head  nol)lcs,  but  form  now  ;ui  un- 
important  part  of  tlie  natiuu,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  at  all,  says 
Mr.  Braoe,  with  the  lai^e  dass  of  the  privileged  freemen.  They  are 
the  wealthy  landholders  of  the  country,  answering  pretty  nearly  to 
what  are  railed  in  this  country  the  CodBsh  Aristocracy,  or  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  (")f  immense  wealth,  they  have  uUvays  looked  down 
with  cuiitLMiir't  ujHiii  the  giLiit  mass  of  the  p»^oyilo,  uud  have  squan- 
dered theii  luriuncs  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  in  Paris.  They  took 
no  part  in  the  revolution^  and  never  cared  anything  for  Hungary,  ex- 
cept for  the  rents  they  could  squeeze  from  their  tenants,  and  the 
studs  they  could  collect  on  their  estates.  They  have  ever  been  » 
race  of  proud,  indolent,  heartless  drones,  hanging  like  a  mill-stono 
about  the  neck  of  the  nation,  and  wishing  for  nothing  so  mueli  as  the 
perpetuity  of  the  oppressive  feudal  system.  They  were  always,  and 
aie  now,  thoroughly  despised  and  hated  bv  the  people.  At  Vienoa, 
before  the  revolution,  their  immense  wealth  alone  gained  them  rea- 
pect  ;  but  now,  when  everything* Hungarian  meets  with  "the  cold 
shoulder"  at  Vienna,  these  proud  unprincipled  magnates  find  no 
favor  there,  and  come  back  to  Hungary  only  to  find  still  less  amon 
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a  brave  and  intelligent  people  whom  they  cxultingly  saw  perish 
under  the  Austrian  or  Russian  sword.  They  were,  during  the  revo- 
lution, the  tories  of  Hungary.  Should  another  revolution  be  success- 
ful in  Hungary — and  another  will  come — these  renegade  magnates 
will  meet  with  their  reward.  Their  treatment  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, since  the  revolution,  is  not  a  little  singular.  Many  of 
them  even  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  Austria  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Austria  now  sneers  at  their  loyalty;  they  and  their  estates 
are  now  intolerably  taxed  ;  gens-tVarmes  and  s])ies  watch  them,  and 
they  fare  no  better  than  the  "rebels,"  so  called.  By  way  of  revenge 
they  refuse  all  offices,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  live  in  cloomy 
retirement  on  their  estates.  Some  of  them  have  completely  cnanged 
their  political  views  since  the  revolution,  and  come  out  in  opposition 
to  Austria ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  lliey  would  favor 
almost  any  other  species  of  government  sooner  than  republicanism.* 

Lastly,  under  the  old  constitution,  comes  the  King.    Tlie  right  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
the  chief  [prerogatives  of  the  crown  were — Ist,  the  power  of  making 
laws,  after  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  the  Diet,  and  in  com- 
mon with  them  ;  2d,  of  assembling  the  Diet  and  dissolving  it  at 
pleasure  ;  3d,  the  highest  executive  authority  in  everything  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  which  involved  no  violation  of 
them ;  4th,  the  right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all  bisho- 
prics and  other  clerical  dignities;  5th,  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
which  the  crown,  however,  only  mediately  exerciscA  through  its 
officers ;  Oth,  the  full  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war ;  7th,  the 
right  of  levying  troops,  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  war- 
like subsidies ;  8th,  the  right  of  calling  a  general  rising  of  the  country 
for  its  defence,  in  a  prescribed  legal  manner ;  Oth,  the  right  of  par- 
donir.g  ;  10th,  the  right  of  coining  money  ;  11th,  yf  granting  Patents; 
I2th,  of  nominating  to  all  offices,  except  those  of  Palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, of  the  two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  minor  county  of- 
ficers  ;  13th,  of  legitimizing  bastards ;  14th,  of  transferring  the  right 
of  succession  to  a  daughter,  <m  the  extinction  of  male  heirs;  15th, 
the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's  estates,  where  there  are  no  male 
heirs  ;  16th,  the  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronoimccd  by 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  17th,  of  granting  letters  of  prosecution  ;  18th, 
the  supreme  g\iardianship  of  orphans;  IDth,  the  post;  20lh,  the 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  faulty  ad- 
ministration of  the  counties,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  same  was  suspended.    The  royal  commissioner 
sent  could  abrogate  resolutions  of  the  county  meetings,  in  the  king's 
name;  suspend  county  officers,  and  instittite legal  proceedings  against 
them.    The  royal  authority  further  extended  to  the  disposition  of  the 
domestic  fund  of  each  county. 

Such  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  as  deduced 
from  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  in  1831,  by  Baron  De'  Baldacci.    Tlicy  were  what 

•  Brace'*  Hoogirj,  p.  81,  et  pastfan. 
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Austria  claimed.  It  will  bo  ^een  that  many  of  tl»ein  gave  the  emperor 
great  latitude.  Tite  king  claimed  the  right  of  levying  cubtoiii  duuei> 
at  will,  aod  aooordingly  suioondcd  the  country  witha  barrier  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  The  internal  management  of  the  dtiea  waa  wholly 
dependent  on  the  govemment^  whiSi  had  the  power  of  appointing 
ana  removing  their  officers. 

The  whole  of  Hungary  was  divided  into  comitats  or  counties,  an- 
swering to  our  states,  a  division  miuie  by  King  Stephen  about  the 
year  1000.  Each  county  was  governed  by  a  lord-Ueutonant,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Iliere  were  also  two  deputy-Heutenaats,  who 
presided  over  all  county  meetings,  held  the  supreme  direction  of  tha 
connty  police,  and  presided  as  chief  judges  in  the  county  courtf*. 
The  lord  lieutenant  was  the  only  oHicer  of  a  county  aj^pointed  by 
the  king ;  ail  others  were  chosen  b^*  the  nobles  or  freemen,  ii^h 
oounty  and  each  free  city  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Legislature  or 
Diet  The  depaties  went  to  the  Diet  under  strict  instructions,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  applied  for  directions  on  all  doubtful  and 
ditVicult  questions.  They  were  also  liable  to  recall  at  any  time,  for 
neglect  of  instructions.* 

Biuce  the  year  1562,  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  divided  into  two 
diambers.  Before  that  time  the  members  all  assembled  in  one  body* 
After  the  division  the  upper  chamber,  called  the  Chamber  of  Mag> 
rate?,  consisted  of — 1st,  the  j)i  elates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  at 
their  head,  a% primate;  2d,  the  "  barones  etcomites  regni,"  or  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  two  classes  ;  iid,  the  great  oflicers  of  the  crown,  witJi 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  tlie  52  counties  into  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided ;  and  4th,  the  barons,  summoned  by  letters  royal,  Id* 
dading  every  prince,  count  and  Laron  of  25  years  of  age.  The  Pa]»* 
tine  of  Hungary  presided  over  the  Chamber  of  Magnates. 

The  lower  chamTjcr  consisted  of  the  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  l<.>\viit?,  and  an  ollicer  appointed  by  the  crown  jjresided  over  it. 
The  fireit  business  of  the  Diet  was  to  consider  the  propositious  of  the 
crown.  The  lower  house  could  also  originate  propositions.  The 
upper  house  could  <mly  approve  or  veto. 

The  Palatine  was  a  viceroy,  or  representative  of  the  Kic^  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  resided  at  Buda.  Tlic  Grand 
Chancery  of  lluugary  had  its  seat  at  Vicuoa,  where  all  government 
businesw  was  trwisaeted. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  let 
us  take  a  single  coraitat  or  state,  for  the  Hungarian  oomitat  answer^ 
ed  to  our  division  of  state.  Each  state  had  its  own  provincial  admiau^ 
tralion.  It  carried  the  doetrine  of  state  rights  far  beyond  flnytlun^^ 
known  in  lliis  country.  It  was  mneh  more  a  sovereign  state  '  thau 
any  of  ours ;  for  it  could  treat  with  foreign  powers.  A  Hungarian 
state  could  disapprove  the  acta  of  the  Central  Government,  and  by 
means  of  its  state  legislature  send  them  back  wtoed.  As  stated  belbre^ 
,  it  oould  at  any  moment  recall  a  deputy  from  the  Diet,  for  violating  in> 

*  F«gei'«  Hanguy,  voL  1,  pp.  38SM1S. 
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AbroelMms;  and  moreover  it  ooold  reject  all  orders  or  sentences,  both 
from  Htin«^arian  or  Austrian  covnts,  from  fhc  lord  chaiicftUor  of  the 
kin^jdoin,  Irom  the  home  otHce,  or  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
himself,  if  it  found  them  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  iand.^ 
Suok  powers  held  bv  a  state  are  altogether  without  parallel.  The 
▼eriett  stickler  in  this  eountrj  for  state  rights  never  dreamed  of 
such  as  these.  Even  nullification  itself  is  thrown  oompletely'in  the 
shade.  In  a  stale  of  ITungriry,  millirtcation  was  a  practical  every>day 
aliiiir — not  a  mere  man  of  straw — a  more  tliiug  on  paper. 

Each  state  had  its  state  legislature,  composed  of  all  the  voters  (.f  the 
state.  They  met  in  assembly  four  times  a  year.  The  governor  of 
the  state,  who  was  appointed  fur  life  by  the  crown,  was  e.^  ^/V«  la 
president  of  the  lejgialatnre,  and  the  only  person  who  could  summon 
the  legislature. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  over  even  the  most  minute  affairs  of 
the  internal  povcmment  of  Hungary,  must  have  In  en  very  consider- 
able ;  for,  besides  each  of  the  52  states  of  iiuugary  having  a  gov- 
emoT  appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor  of  Aiisb4a,  the  governor 
had  the  |K>wer  of  approval  of  all  candidates  for  state  oflices ;  that  is, 
ont  of  a  certain  number  of  oandtdatos  presented  by  the  voters,  as 
suitable  to  fill  the  office,  the  jrovernor  selected  three,  one  of  whom 
must  be  chosen.  The  £^overnor  had  the  e'«ntr'>|  nf  all  the  courts  :nid 
police  J  he  also  held  courts  of  his  own,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
eieoution  of  the  acts  of  the  legislaturei  as  well  as  the  orders  from 
the  state  department^  or  home  office,  when  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  entrusted  to  him.  All  communications  between  the 
state  and  its  deputies  passed  throu^ih  him.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
proper  division  of  the  taxes,  and  the  control  of  various  eharitnl  !;' 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  interests  of  orphans  ;  and  it  Mas  his 
duty  to  summon  all  voters  of  the  state,  every  tiwee  years,  to  iho 
electioo  of  state  officers.  With  all  these  powers,  and  holding  hia 
position  independent  of  the  people,  the  governors  were  still  not  al- 
lowed by  the  people  to  deviate  much  from  the  popular  wish.  Elcc- 
tion*^  were  always  more  or  less  tnrhnlent,  and  the  governors  were 
often  (ompelied  to  adopt  measures,  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
people,  which  the  laws  did  not  sanction.  Popular  violence  was  al« 
most  aura  to  fellow  any  attempt  of  a  governor  to  force  upon  the 
people  an  unpopular  candidate.  If  we  may  credit  the  aooounta  of 
Mr.  Brace,  royal  governors  have  been  summarily  thrown  out  of  their 
windows  headloui:  l)y  the  mol>,  f  >r  attempting  to  impose  unpopular 
candidates  on  the  people,  or  ^h'.wiug  an  imj)roper  favoritism. 

The  state  legislature  conlrolied  all  the  domestic  tjixes,  fixed  the 
rate  for  each  parish,  and  drew  up  the  lists  and  classifications  of  the 
oontributiona  to  government.  •  It  regulated  the  schools,  prisons, 
watched  over  the  police,  and  could  demand  an  account  of  all  the 
officials,  and  order  force  to  be  used  against  such  of  them  as  resisted 
the  sentenees  of  courts.   It  settled  di^eoaes  between  landlord  and 
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peasant,  fixed  the  prices  of  bread  aiui  meat,  ord'^rcd  the  levies  of 
soldier-!,  and  sat  in  jiitl^ment  on  ail  cases  artocting  its  own  dignity, 
it  chose  the  members  fur  the  National  Assembly,  or  Diet,  instructed 
wad  recalled  them.  It  diMUseed,  and  eould  reject,  all  obnoxious  acta 
of  the  Diet  Al)  communioations  of  the  state  to  other  states,  or  to 
the  general  government,  were  made  in  this  body.  The  legislature 
of  a  state  was  in  fact  virtually  iiKK  pcndent  of  the  Diet,  for  it  could 
annul  its  acts.  Questions,  too,  disi  ussed  in  the  Diet,  but  lefV  unde- 
cided, ^ere  often  taken  up  by  the  state  legislatures,  decided,  and 
carried  into  effect  ^  and  often  an  extra  session  was  called  to  do  this, 
the  decision  to  stand  until  the  next  regular  eeasion. 

Every  third  year  the  great  state  election  was  held,  at  which  every 
officer,  e.ict  pt  the  governor,  was  to  be  (  hosen.  If  we  mnv  believe 
the  accounts  of  Psiget,  Bia(  e,  and  other  writers  on  HunL'arv.  these 
triennial  elections  were  exlreauly  exciting  and  tumultuous,  being 
accompanied  by  all  the  drinking,  processt<Mi8,  noise,  chairing,  stump> 
sjpeeehes,  political  spouting,  cudgels,  brolcen  heads,  etc,  of  our  Ame- 
rican and  British  elections.  Lives  were  sotnetinu  s  lost.  At  the 
election  the  govcmor  or  his  deputy  presided,  with  his  approving 
power.  The  choice  was  made  by  acclatnatron,  except  in  a  case  where 
the  contest  ran  high,  when  it  was  decided  by  balU»t. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  states  were  into  districts,  and  again  into 
parishes  of  districts,  of  which  there  were  from  ibur  to  six  in  each 
state.  At  the  head  of  each  district  were  the  district  judge  and  a 
board  of  selectmen.  These  divided  the  taxes  among  the  single  par- 
ishes, attended  to  the  public  health  and  safotv.  to  the  condition  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  lo  the  (juarlering  of  soldiers.  They  furiin  d 
a  court  for  certain  minor  oflfenccs,  and  no  state  court  could  be  held 
without  their  presence.  The  orders  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
home  olTice  passed  through  them  to  the  parish  magistrates.  Each 
parish,  too,  had  its  separate  local  government,  as  well  as  the  district 
and  stat'\  It  consistnd  of  the  village  jiidfre,  an  assistant  jndLjc  t}>o 
selcctmeri,  and  clerk,  all  chosen  by  the  villagers  and  freeholders  of 
the  parish.  In  their  elections  the  lords  of  the  manor  decided  what 
three  were  to  be  candidates  for  any  office  in  the  parish ;  but  if  the 
lords  disagreed  about  them,  the  district  judge  decided.  Many  of  the 
parishes  wore  entirely  free  from  the  interlV  rcnce  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  In  the  pnrishos  the  selcrttnen  and  jiiiliics  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  minutest  details  of  the  <;jovcrnnu  iit  of  the  parish,  all 
their  being  subject  to  investigation  by  sUite  otlicers.  The  vil- 
lage judges  were  peasants,  and  liable  to  feudal  labor,  exoept 
daring  the  term  of  their  office.  As  the  officers  of  the  districts  d  ivided 
the  taxes  among  the  several  parishes,  so  the  onVers  of  the  parishes 
divided  the  taxes  ainonjr  the  severaj  individuals  of  the  parish,  and 
sent  in  their  lists  to  the  collec  tors.  They  levied  the  conscripts  for 
the  ariay,  regulated  the  local  police,  executed  the  orders  of  the  dis> 
trict  judge  and  of  the  legislature,  provided  for  the  poor,  and  iospeot- 
ed  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  They  were  also  obliged 
to  send  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  hii  approval,  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  coming  year.  If  he  neglected  to  «xa- 
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mine  ii»  h  was  waaiiiiftd  at  hk  azpense  bj  state  offioets  of  mvesti- 

gation. 

Such  is  a  bricl*  sketch  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary 
before  the  late  revolution,  as  derived  i'rom  Mr.  C.  L.  Uruce's  "  Hun- 
gary in  1851|"  and  from  other  authorities.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it 
▼as  a  strange  mixture  of  serfdom,  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  all  forming  so  many  discordant  elements.  The  system 
was  entirely  too  complicated  for  the  general  good,  it  being  difficult 
often  to  altjiin  the  ends  of  justice,  through  the  I'  H'^  course  it  was 
necessary  tu  pursue.  The  Ccntrul  government  was  jniwerless,  from 
the  vetoing  power  of  tlie  btale  legislatures,  and,  in  couse(^uence, 
manv  measures  of  general  good  oould  never  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Brace  thmks  that  the  government  was  too  democratic.  On 
the  contrary,  it  vs  as  too  aristocratic.  The  aristocracy — the  noblee— 
were  the  real  rulers,  niid  only  adopted  democratic  lorms  to  iiicrenso 
the  more  their  power  against  the  king.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  king  and  liobie.  By  democracy,  we  understand  a  govern, 
ment  of  the  people ;  but,  what  kind  of  a  democracy  could  that  have 
been  in  Hungaiy  before  1648,  where^  in  a  population  of  fourteen 
millionsi  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-nve  thousand  voters, 
and  these  nobk-s,  to  wlioni  the  great  mass  were  obliged,  for  no  equtva. 
lent  whatever,  to  pay  feudal  service  ? 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  con»tilutiou  of  Hungary  was,  its  mainte- 
nance of  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  perfection,  as  established  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  system,  however,  it  is  due  to  Hungary  to  say, 
owed  its  continuance  more  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  Austria  tbau 
to  llie  Hungarians.  The  latter  had  long  been  opposed  to  the  system  ; 
but  the  fear  of  Aiistrifi  kept  them  from  making  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  cunstituti«»ii  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom  would  require, 
for  Austria  woulU  muke  tliuL  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Hunga- 
rians hsd  long  since  been  divided  Into  two  great  parties,  the  CoMtT' 
vatives  and  the  RadicaU.  The  fi>rmer  were  for  maintaining  the  old 
constitution  entire — 1st,  Because  they  feared  th^t  any  change  in  it 
would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  f^r  wresting  from 
Hungary  its  entire  constitution  :  2d,  From  the  immense  sacrifu  c  of 
property  that  the  ubuliliuu  of  the  feudal  system  would  require.  The 
total  amount  of  property  invested  in  feudal  labor  in  Hungary  was 
estimated  at  from  90  to  1100,000,000,  all  of  which  would  be  sacri- 
ficed  at  once  by  abolishing  the  system  :  3d,  Many  large  estates  were 
pawned  for  years  to  come  on  the  feudal  labor  belonging  to  them  ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into,  loans  made,  and  large  sums  borrowed, 
all  based  on  the  certainty  of  ihe  coutinuance  of  feudal  labor.  The 
abolition  of  the  system  would  ruin  thousands — and  all  for  a 
wunif  the  Conservatives  added. 

The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Kos- 
suth, Deak,  and  Batthyanyi,  argueil,  that  their  party  would  suffer  l)y 
the  change  quite  as  much  as  the  Conservatives,  since  they  too  were 
living  on  ft-udal  labor,  and  would  share  equally  in  the  loss  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  capital  vested  in  feudal  service. 
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For  many  yeare  the  qttwtioii  agitited  tlw  oonntiy.  ThA  pktfonn 

of  the  Radicals  wn'^ :  — 

1st.  Full  equality  beiore  tho  Ifiw. 

2d.  An  entire  abolition  of  feudal  privileges  and  feudal  exactiOM 
from  the  peasants. 
8d.  A  more  general  distribution  of  the  right  of  snifl&ige. 

But  little  prepress  was  made  for  a  lonp  time  on  the  subject.  A 
great  effort  was  made  in  1832-8*>.  whicli  tailod,  howover,  in  its  main 
objoct,  that  of  doin^  away  with  the  fi  iidal  service  altogether,  but 
which  succeeded  in  alleviating  somewhat  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  8eif«  The  official  aocount  of  the  changes  mfde  are  given  by  Mr. 
Bface,  but  are  too  lengthy  for  our  pages.  The  substance  of  them  isi 
that  the  serf  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  exactions  of  the  noble, 
anil  bettor  fseoured  fijjainst  much  unjust  and  tyrannical  treatment. 
The  sort'  wns  also  allowed  to  hold  his  land  on  an  iinlirnited  lease. 
The  peasant  was,  in  effect,  made  the  owner  of  his  laud,  or  if  not,  at 
least  the  occupier  for  ever,  upon  certain  oonditioos.  The  taodlord 
could  not  deprive  him  of  tt;  and  the  land,  or,  more  strictly,  the  right 
of  occupation  anild  be  transmitted  to  his  diildfen.  The  serf,  how- 
ever, was  not  relieved  from  forced  lal»nr. 

The  contest  f)r  pfTeetinrr  the  aboiitiun  of  the  feudal  system  entirely 
waji  cojitiuued,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  liadicala  gained  new  force 
from  the  stirring  events  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
length,  in  1848,  the  overwhelming  power  of  Kossuth*s  eloquence, 
together  with  the  general  efforts  oi  his  perty,  carried  every  thing 
before  them.  TIh'  feudal  system  was  swept  awny  entirely,  and  that 
too  by  the  voters  of  large  numbers,  who  thus  voliiiitiirily  sacriticed  all 
they  possessed.  The  nobles,  with  no  force  to  compel  them,  abolished 
at  8  blow  theserfilom  of  millions  of  peasants,  and  saerificsd  propter  ty 
to  the  value  of  at  least  1100,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  extended,  and  every  man,  under  a  few  appropriate  con- 
ditions, wt\'*  nllowed  to  vote  for  all  o'lv-erf?. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  iluIl,L^•uy  so  happy  as  at  the  time 
of  this  great  reform  ;  but  they  were  not  sulfered  to  enjov  it.  The 
war  with  Austria  followed,  and  all  Icnow  the  reeulk  Itie  whole 
nation  werci  trampled  down  bv  ^he  aid  of  Russia,  a  power  ever  ready 
to*  Uoolc  the  wheels  of  freedom.  Austria  alone  would  have  been 
powerless;  and  even  with  Russia  to  ai<l  her,  she  could  have  done  but 
little  toward*?  crushing  the  lilierty  of  Hungary,  if  the  iiungariana 
themselves  had  been  united.  Here  was  the  grand  difficulty.  There 
was  division  in  the  ronlcs  of  the  Hungarians  themselves.  Kossuth, 
though  a  great  and  good  man,  was  not  the  mm  for  the  hour.  He 
was  great  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  no  general.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  f  >r  the  w<irk  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  per^trm.  He  lacked 
sternness  and  deeisitm,  at  that  tirnesomneh  needed.  He  needed  the 
*just  severity  and  military  ability  of  a  Washinijton,  the  hteniJiobS  of 
a  Cromwell,  and  the  decision,  bravery,  and  determination  of  a 
Jackson.  He  could  plan,  but  he  could  not  Bght ;  he  could  convicty 
but  he  oottld  not  sign  a  death-warrant.  He  could  sec  the  foul  treach- 
ery of  Gdrgey,  but  he  had  not  the  decision  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
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If  1m  fatd  ordered  bii  mcnfkm  Iho  moment  his  traiohery  wm  dit* 
oovered,  he  might  haye  wved  his  oountry.  Still,  with  all  these 
defects,  the  puntj  of  his  motives  is  admitted,  even  now,  by  all  in 

Hungary.  No  one  there  casts  a  slur  on  the  stainless  honor  of  his 
political  course.*  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  in  llungury.  The 
people  idolize  him.  It  was  he  who,  by  his  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
by  his  eloquence,  obtained  the  refonns  of  1835  and  of  1948.  Tha. 
name  of  Aoisath  is  saerad  to  ovary  Hungarian.  The  pooreet  pea- 
sant in  Hungary  venerates  his  name ;  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
advocated  their  liberation  from  serfdom,  still  rings  in  their  cars. 
They  everywhere  speak  of  him  with  raptures,  and  are  confident  that 
the  day  is  not  distant, when  he  will  return  to  liberate  their  couutry. 

There  is  uo  man  upou  the  face  of  the  earth  that  Austria  so  much 
dieads  as  Lonis  Koesuth.  BTsn  now,  with  Austrian  soldieis  in  evO' 
ry  Tilk^se,''  savs  Mr.  Brace,  "  without  arms  or  mesns,  despoiled  of 
its  best  and  bravest,  the  land  needs  bnt  his  voice  to  start  it  again 
into  a  w  hirlwin^l  of  r^'volution."  Soldiers  are  flexed  in  ibe  Austria) 
army  for  barely  nn  nti<  iiing  his  name. 

The  condition  ui  iiuugiiry  since  the  revolution  may  be  briefly 
alatod.  The  whole  oountry  is  treated  as  a  conquered  province.  The 
entire  old  government  of  Hungary  was  swept  away  at  a  blow — diet, 
states,  districts,  parishes  and  all, — and  every  city,  town  and  village 
filled  with  Austrian  soldiers.  The  in<1'/«>«  were  dismis'snd,  and  foreign 
soldiers  put  ill  their  pliice.  CV>niiiii-:>M  ners  of  the  crown  were  sub- 
stituted for  district  judges.  Every  uliicer  iu  the  land  was  turned  out, 
add  a  foreigner— a  Bohemian  or  Austrian — ^put  In  his  place.  The 
Aioatrjan  police  system  is  everywhere  established.  The  poor  peo. 
pie  of  the  villsges,  who  formerly  managed  their  own  aflairs,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers,  now  are  over;^ where  subjected  to  military 
authority.  Let  one  imagine  all  the  officers  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
governor  down  to  the  constables  and  watchmen,  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  foreign  soldiers  put  in  their  stead,  aided  by 
a  awarra  of  foreign  police,  and  he  will  hav  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
prtient  internal  government  of  Hungary.  The  system  of  pa'^  foits 
or  permits  is  also  introduced,  «id  no  one  can  pass  without  tlieni. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  gun  or  otht-r  weapon,  except  by  getting 
out  a  special  permit.  The  people  of  Hungary  were  all  disarmed^ 
and  forbidden  to  have  arms ;  but  it  ia  supposed  that  large  quantities 
of ^Ams  have  been  buried,  or  otherwise  concealed  in  the  country,  in 
.  anticipation  of  another  revolution.  No  man  is  allowed  to  speak 
against  the  government,  and  Austrians  are  stationed  in  every  quar- 
ter One  cannot  enter  a  p\iblio-hou8e  or  walk  the  street--  without 
being  watched.  The  Hiuigarian  costume  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  exhibit  the  Hungarian  flag. 

The  Austrian  postal  system  is  introduced,  and  all  letters  directed 
to  suspected  persons  are  opened  by  the  government  officials. 

By  snob  means  as  these  hss  the  Austrian  government  attempted 

•  Snce'a  Hangup*  p.  47. 
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to  blot  out  the  reoollection  of  what  Hungary  fonnerljr  was ;  butUieae 
nd  changes  oiilr  tend  to  strengthen  tht  reeoHeetiona  <if  A»  Hnngi^ 
rians  and  to  embitter  them  the  more  against  the  gOTeininent.  Hioil* 

mii4s  of  them  would  emigrate  to  America  if  they  could  get  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  passports  would  not  be  given  them  to  leave  it. 

Tilt;  uc.xt  aim  of  the  Austrian  fjovemment,  since  the  revolution, 
has  been  to  extract  from  the  Hungarians  as  large  a  revenue  as  possi- 
ble. The  war  eost  Austria  about  |GO,0(K),000,  and  the  entire  debt 
of  Austria  is  $400,000,000.  Ihe  Austrians  are  now  endeavoring  to 
liquidate  by  impoeing  a  heavy  tantion  on  the  Hungariana,  a  thing 
to  whi'h  thcv  were  never  n-^'^n'^^oTt'od.  They  never  p-iM^  over 
$().(H)0,000  ol'dircct  taxation,  a  ^mui  nut  very  larjre  for  15J>oo,OUU  of 
people.  Austria  commenced  by  monopolizing  the  trade  in  tobacco. 
Those  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco  murt  nrst  get  a  permit  from  govern- 
ment. When  the  crop  is  about  half  grown  goTemment  oommiseSon- 
ers  visit  the  field  and  estimate  the  crop.  At  harvest  time  they  visit 
again,  and  take  the  amount  of  the  t«>luicco.  If  it  falls  short  cf  the 
amniint  of  the  first  estimate,  the  poor  peasant  must  ])ay  the  differ- 
eni-c.  But  the  tohaceo  raised  is  not  the  farmer's.  It  belontr''  to  the 
governiiient.  He  is  required  to  carry  the  whole  crop  to  the  govern- 
ment  warehouses,  where  he  Is  obliged  to  reoeire  what  the  government 
ohooses  to  give  him.  For  a  lot  of  tobeneo  worth  ISO  the  government 
gives  from  ft3.50  to  $6.  If  one  wishes  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  the 
government,  he  can  have  it  f<->r  ^35  !  This  is  a  ca«c  cited  by  Mr. 
Brace.  "  I  heard  instaneos  of  government  taxation,"'  says  he,  "  even 
worse  Limn  this,  where  the  dead  loss  to  the  planter  would  approach 
90  per  oent"  This  is  absolutely  stealing }  and  yet  tills  is  a  mr  ep^- 
cimen  of  Austrian  government  eivilisation.  Such  plundering  would 
dis*grace  Turkey,  or  even  Mexico.  Of  course  there  is  no  inducement 
f  )r  tlio  HuDgarians  to  laise  tobaooo^  and  its  culture  is  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

The  most  singular  thing  of  all  in  this,  is  the  idea  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on,  or  by  monopolizing,  the  products 
of  the  soil-^just  as  though  the  Hungarians  or  any  other  peopio 
would  raise  a  crop  of  any  thing  which  they  knew  the  government 
would  seize,  at  one-fourth  its  value,  the  moment  it  was  harvested  I 
Tllis  is  another  speeimen  of  AnstriaTi  stupidity. 

The  next  article  taxed  is  wine,  which  |inys  a  tax  of  from  .')0  to  75 
per  cent.  Uf  course  the  making  of  wine  is  greatly  diminished.  Be- 
sides, the  vineyard  is  taxed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

Next,  every  house  and  garden  pays  a  tax,  and  the  whole  male 
populati  )n  pay  a  poll-tax  of  $1  50  each.  Such  things  were  unknown 
under  the  Hungarian  government.  The  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  is,  that,  although  the  feudal  system  has  no  existence,  the 
people  are  more  oppressed  than  ever,  as  they  have  now  no  political 
rights  whatever.  They  liavc  the  expenses  to  bear  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, more  expensive  than  that  of  Hungary  ever  was ;  they  are 
disarmed,  and  cannot  shoot  a  crow  in  their  corn>fields  without  a  po^ 
mit  from  government.  If  they  wish  to  write  they  can  only  use 
stamped  paper,  for  whidi  they  must  pay  the  government  phoe. 
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They  cannot  visit  one  auutlier  without  a  pasB.  They  cannot  bend  a 
leHtfr  duoi^h  the  mail  without  its  being  liable  to  be  opened  hj  ihm- 
poliee.  They  cannot  converse  in  company  without  being  watched  by 
an  Austrian  official.  There  is  no  liberty  of  speech,  even  in  the  puK 
pit,  for  the  police  are  everywhere,  and  even  dictate  themes  to  the 
dergy — in  sh«^rt,  they  live  under  a  most  arbitrary,  unjust  and  anney« 
ing  military  despotism.  "  Where  now  are  the  rights,*'  say  the  Hun- 
gRrifto  peasant,  **  which  I  had  under  Eoesutfa  ?  Where  are  our  eleo- 
tionsy  our  offioera,  our  judges  t  I  oould  vote  then,  I  could  be  cfaoeea 
for  an  office.  I  could  speak  and  act  then  as  I  chose.  Where  now  is 
all  this  '  Now  I  have  ffens-ifarmes  a\\  the  w  hMc  watching  me  ;  I  can- 
not siir  -without  permission.  I  have  nothing  wlmtever  to  do  In  the 
government.  I3esides,  I  must  pay  taxes  for  every  thing  1  eat,  and 
drink,  and  own.    Where  is  our  freedom 

JUaoh  Is  the  degrsded  condition  of  Hungary  In  1853.  How  long 
it  win  last  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  Hun.-' 
gary  is  now  less  favorably  disposed  towards  Austria  than  ever ;  and 
she  never  can  be  reconciled  to  her  condition.  Before  the  revolution 
there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  country  who  oppo^^cd  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  its  independence.  They  joined  the  Austi  iaus,  and 
waged  a  cruel  war  upon  the  Magyars,  Ibe  Austriaos  bad  deceived 
tlM«i,  by  representing  to  then)  that  the  intentions  of  the  Magyara 
towards  them  were  not  good.  They  now  see  how  shamefully  they 
were  deceived,  and  that  the  Afafryars  were  their  true  friends.  They 
are  now  m  bitter  a'^ninst  the  Ausirlans  as  ever  the  IVfaLM  ars  were. 
Those  Croats,  Sclavouiuns,  und  Wallachs,  who,  in  the  war  with  the 
Austrians,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  greatly  checked  and  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  Hungarian  patriots,  would  now,  if  Uie  war 
were  to  break  out  again,  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  latter. 

In  the  last  struggle,  the  forces  of  the  Ilungiirian  patriots  were  ne- 
cessarily divided.  In  *.hv  south  of  the  country  they  had  to  rej>el  the 
Croats  and  Raizen,  who  kept  up  a  guerrilla  war  through  the  agency 
ci  Austrian  emissaries ;  in  the  north,  the  Wallachs  waged  a  cruel 
peasant  war  from  the  same  cause.  To  keep  these  all  quiet  the  |»t> 
rMabad  to  maintain  a  divided  ibroe,  that  would  have  been  suffioient 
to  have  kept  the  whole  Russian  army  at  bay. 

Then  there  was  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  the  whule  body 
of  Magnates,  resisting  the  patriot  movements  and  fivoring  the  ene- 
my, lint  these,  too,  would  not  now  act  the  same  part.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  Austrians  since  the  revolutioii  has  taught  them  who 
ware  their  real  friends.  They  now  hate  the  Austrisns,  and  favor  the 
cause  of  the  Magyan*  They,  too,  would  not  be  inditTereut,  or 
favor  the  Austrian  cause  in  another  struggle.  "I  do  not  he>itato  to 
say,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  after  carctul  ob8ervatit)n  and  intt  rcourso 
with  every  class  of  society,  that  a  well-supported  movement  vrould 
carry  with  it  every  dass,  and  race,  and  party,  upon  the  Hungarian 
soil. 


*  Braco'0  Hauguyt  p.  401. 
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..The  AwtaiMis  ooBqnersd  by  ttking  advJ^l^|{e  of  the  dlTirforii 

among  the  Hungarians ;  by  widening  these  divisions  through  their 
emissaries ;  and  lastly,  by  calling  in  an  army  of  90,000  Kussians  to 
attack  the  divided  Hungarian  forces.  But  lot  now  another  war 
break  out,  and  Hunfrary  would  stand  a  pood  chauce  of  succes?!.  She 
cua  raise  in  a  few  day  a  un  uimy  of  U00,000  vigorous  men  ;  and  be> 
sides,  there  are  ISO^OOO  Ilongariaas  in  the  present  Aastrlaii  army, 
who  need  but  the  word  of  Kossuth  to  make  them  roaroh'OTer  Into 
the  Jlunrrarian  ranks.  We  say,  the  word  of  Kossuth,  for  there  cm 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wonderful  and  universal  attnrhsnont  of  almost 
every  man  in  Hungary  to  liim.  His  name  is  upon  the  lips  of  all, 
mid  the  very  places  where  he  stood  in  their  t<jwns,  while  pourij^ 
Ibrth  his  atimog  eloquence,  are  venerated.  If  Kossuth  were  to  ap- 
pear  among  them  now,  a  universal  and  simultaneous  rising  of 
whole  population  would  be  the  consequence.  But  Kossuth  will  wiit 
till  the  favorable  moment  All  the  Hungarians  now  need  are  arms, 
and  arms  thev  will  have;  and  when  Ilun'jarv  once  more  rise?! — mav 
the  day  be  not  fur  distant — the  world  will  witnea?)  a  stru^le  such  as 
she  never  witnessed  before.  A  nation  of  strong  mel^"  safe  Mh 
Brace,  embittered  and  maddened  by  years  of  insult^  and  onpvesrfoa, 
and  degradation,  will  then  be  fighting  aa  if  in  despair.  Tner«  Witt 
be  lighting:  as  if  there  was  no  hope,  ajid  no  escape — mercy  will  not 
be  thouglit  of.  I  know  the  people,  and  1  am  sure  that  tlu-re  is  hardly 
a  man  uu  the  Hutigariau  plain,  from  the  clergyman  uf  the  village  to 
the  lowest  peasant  of  the  pialrie,  who  will  not  grasp  scythe  or 
sword  for  this  last  contest  It  will  be  the  ^al  effori— the  last 
straggle  of  a  nation  for  life/'  The  struggle  would  be  sttblime  and 
glorious,  let  its  termination  be  what  it  miirlit. 

The  sul>i<  ct  of  foreign  aid  to  Hunyary  has  l>een  the  theme  of  much 
discussion  in  this  country  since  the  arrival  of  Kossuth.  That  great 
man  has  been  ridiouled  by  some,  and  abused  by  others,  for  asking 
for  aid  from  this  country  to  prepare  the  way  for  anotlier  tti  uggla 
for  Hungarian  independence.  For  ourselves,  we  must  and  iHH 
speak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.  Kossuth,  a  poor,  oppressed  and 
exiled  patriot,  driven  from  his  country,  now  conquered  and  ^Toaning 
under  the  most  cruel  oppressittu  of  the  Austrian  government,  lands 
upon  our  riiore  and  asks  us  for  aid.  For  this  hid  has  been  ridiculed 
and  abused  by  many  calling  themselves  renublieana.  Now,  what  it 
there  more  natural  than  for  the  exiled  Hungarian  patriots  to  call 
upon  other  nations,  favorable  to  liberty,  for  aid? — for  aid  in  any 
form — material,  immaterial,  private  or  public?  Certainly,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  so  doing — not  even  in  tuiliiug  for  public  aid— 
and  we  of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  denounce  Kossuth,  eveit^ 
for  asking  for  public  aid,  since  we  once  did  the  same  ourselves,  and 
received  such  aid.  France,  be  it  said  to  her  honor,  did  not  turn  the 
"cold  shoulder"  upon  us  when  we  asked  for  aid — did  not  denounce 
our  agents  as  "huinbu<T>,"  as  Kossuth  h:\s  been  denounced.  She 
nobly  lent  u*»  material  aid  ;  and  Ko'^suih  l;iM»wing  this,  very  naturally 
supposed  that  he  would  lind  aid  in  Amciicuj  uud  the  more  so,  be- 
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cause  of  the  sympathy  we  had  alraady  manifhated,  aa%  natkm,  fyt 

the  Hungarian  cause. 

Wc  arc  far  from  maintaining:  that  our  government  should  have 
lent  Iliiiigary  material  aid,  thus  throwing  ourselves  into  a  foreign 
"war  with  Austria.  It-  was  merely  a  question  of  expediencyi  and 
Kossuth  himself  did  not  view  it  in  any  other  IfghL  But  we  do  main- 
tain, that  Kossuth  should  have  been  diflferentTy  treated ;  and  that 
our  govemmeut  should  have  drawn  up,  and  formally  promulgated 
to  Austria,  Hussia,  and  tn  the  world,  a  powerful  and  indi<j?inrit  rno- 
TE8T  against  the  suhjuijnti'Mi  and  cruel  trcattiu'iit  of  Hungary,  ^liis 
course  the  honor  of  our  country  required.  This  course  was  the  only 
one  that  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  public  sympathy  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  had  already  shown  for  Hungary^the  only  one  that 
was  consistent  with  onr  national  character,  our  Constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  government — the  only  one,  too,  that  would  be 
at  all  consistent  with  our  e»\vn  past  conduct  in  the  honr  of  need, 
poverty,  oppression  and  distress  ;  for  wc,  be  it  rememhered,  were 
once  the  hunible  petitioners  at  the  doors  of  a  foreign  nation  for  sym- 
pathy, support  and  *'  material  aid." 

As  it  was,  the  whole  conduct  of  our  government  respecting  Hun* 
gary  bears  upon  iXn  face  an  apgearaooe  of  inainceritj ;  or,  If  not  that, 
of  a  want  of  a  proper  «cn<5e  of  tho  dignity  and  importance  of  out 
natioruil  character,  and  of  t  lie  s;iere(hiess  of  our  liberties  and  political 
principles  j  of  a  disposition  to  sulfcr  mere  considerations  of  pure  sel- 
firiuness  to  govern  our  national  conduct;  of  a  disposition  to  cringe  to  ^ 
foreign  powers,  and  to  treat  the  basest  principles  of  government,  and 
tiie  basest  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  with  politentts;  of  a  fear, 
a  mean,  cowardly  fear,  of  giving  otreneo  to  the  base,  corrupt  and  in- 
human despots  <jf  Austria  and  Russia  ;  of  an  utter  want  nfthat  open, 
manly,  frank,  fcHiless  and  republican  character,  that  ought  at  all 
tiaies  to  be  manifest  in  the  acts  of  our  government,  ennobling  it  to 
proclaim  nobly  to  the  world  at  all  times  the  sacred  princtptes  of 
republican  government  and  the  rights  of  all  men,  whether  in  Hui> 
gary  or  America. 

W«'  profess  ts>  bo  free  and  independent ;  but  is  it  true,  or  not,  that 
our  guvcrnnu  i.l  <l;irr  s  not  to  proclaim  feiirlcs^ly  to  the  world  its  de- 
nocratic  principle!-,  and  to  denounce,  by  public  protest,  the  tyran- 
nies and  cruelties  that  are  practised  by  other  nations  f  One  would 
think  so,  from  the  caution  manifested  by  our  government  in  respect 
to  Kc>ssuih  and  to  Hungary. 

The  wli..Ic  course  of  ennduct  of  the  T^'nited  States  towards  Kossuth 
and  llimgary  has'  boon  about  this  :  professing  a  deep  symj>athy  for 
Hungary,  our  goverjjuient  invited  Kossuth  in  exile  to  our  bhores, 
and  even  sent  a  national  vessel  to  convey  him  hither.  The  distin- 
guished Hungar'um,  of  course,  anlicipated  a  most  enthusiastic  recep> 
tion  by  the  United  States  govcnuiu  !;?.  So  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  he  was  not  disapp(»inted.  They  received  him  in  a  noble 
manner,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  shores  ;  but  not  so 
with  the  government.  Here  he  met  with  a  eoohu'ss  that  was  a 
stranger  to  all  Hungarian  ideas  of  hospitality.  Kossuth  had  observed 
▼OL.  I.  80 
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the  same  coTQ  hospitality  in  the  British  government;  but  it  did  not 
surprise  him  there,  for  in  Engl  and  he  breathed  the  air  of  monarchy. 
It  wat,  however,  with  real  surprise,  that  he  found  the  same  coldness 
at  Washington,  the  very  focus  of  republicanism.  Here  he  looked  for 
a  most  cordial  and  genuine  republican  reception  ;  but  all  was  as  cold 
as  monarchy,  even  to  the  republican  Governor  of  Hungary,  who 
came,  by  express  invitation,  rx  guest  to  our  shores.  He  was  quietly 
told :  "  Governor  Kossuth,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you  j  we  sym- 
pathiie  deeply  with  you  for  Hungary ;  we  acknowledge  the  justnesa, 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  principles ;  we  are  folly  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  your  wrongs  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  removed  ; 
but  we  are  sorry,  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  wc  can  do  nothinf^  for 
you;  we  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  robbtd  of  your  country, 
and  of  your  natural  rights,  and  exiled  from  the  land  of  yx>ur  birth—- 
that  you  are  our  brother  In  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  But  still, 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Material  aid  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  for  a  further  demonstration  of  our  sympathy,  it  will  not 
do.  We  would  offend  Austria  and  Russia  if  we  were  to  speak 
louder  tlian  we  have ;  and  Austria^  you  know,  is  a  great  and  power* 
ful  nation." 

J!bft»A. — ^ilnd  do  <3i6  Amerioaus  think  more  of  offbnding  such  ao 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  government  as  Austria,  than  of  maJntain* 

ing  and  diffusing  their  noble  political  principles?  Are  they  afraid 
to  speak,  and  to  denounce  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  ?  If  so,  then  hava 
they  degenerated  since  the  glorious  days  of  Washington. 

Government, — No,  no,  Governor;  you  do  not  understand  us;  we 
are  not  afraid  to  spesk  out:  but  then  it  will  not  do ;  it  is  bad  policy. 
There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  it^  and  the  powers  that  be  must 
always  be  respected. 

Kossuth. — Ah !  I  see.  Yon  arc  afraid  of  ofTending  the  Austrian 
government,  the  bitterest  cni'my  r.n  earth  to  repubrunnism.  You 
care  less  about  diffusing  republican  principles  than  of  the  immediate 
benefits  resulting  from  them.  1  did  not  know  before  that  republi- 
canism was  so  selfish.  I  did  not  believe  before  that  America,  the 
.boasted  land  of  freedom,  could  ever  bo  made  to  conciliate  tyrants, 
by  suflTering  herself  to  be  silrnt  when  she  saw  them  trampling  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  all  of  those  principles  the 
dearest  to  every  genuine  republican. 

If  such  a  dialogue  as  the  above  never  actually  occurred,  it  certainly 
was  sll  thought. 

Kossuth  has  now  left  our  shores,  probably  with  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  our  people  in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government.  It  certainly  is  too  selfish  and  illiberal. 
We  do  not  say,  that  we  should  promulgate  rcpuhlican  principles, 
with  the  sword,  as  Aloliammcd  did  the  religion  of  the  Koran  ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  standing  as  we  do  before  the  world,  the  great  model 
of  true  republicanism,  and  perfectly  independent  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  and  of  all  of  them  combined,  we  ought  to  Uu-ow  aside  all  re- 
serve regarding  the  tyrannies  of  other  powers ;  we  ought  to  denounce 
them  loudly,  and  to  show  them  no  &vor  or  respect  so  long  as  Lhey 
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oontume  to  paTine  the  work  of  tnunpllog  on  the  ri^to^if  men.  Hie 
advocates  of  monarchy  And  despotism  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  our 
republican  principles  with  open  contempt.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  so  circumspect — so  afraid  of  ollonding  despotic  powers? 

We  shall  close  this  paper  with  some  statistics  rejrardinfr  the  pre- 
sent population — religions,  educiiliou,  trade,  inttTiiui  iuiprovements, 
manufactures,  and  the  mineral  and  agricultaral  products  of  Hungary 
—which  we  derive  prindpally  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Brace. 

Population. — ^The  latest  statistics  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr. 
Sohutle,  Sat  i850«  They  are  as  foUows : 


Migvnrs  •   5,579,665 

SlovawJu*  aboot   8,000,000 

Croats,      *•   1,000,000 

Rutlir^von  •.....•••••>«••......•«•.••....••••..  fi'H)  uoi) 

Kaizeu  and  ScbokoMH,,*., 1,4UU,000 

W«UtelM»   3,908.876 

6«noailfl,   1,377.484 

Jam  tod  MXUdler  tribes,  aboat   400,000 


Chonawez,  a  writer  for  the  Austrian  govommont,  makes  the  whole 
population  12,090,158.  According  t'>  Schutle,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Hungary  has  increased  more  than  500  per  cent,  during  the 
last  65  years.  The  entire  population  of  Hungary  has  increased, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  only  about  13  per  cent* 

JSf^t^loK.*— AH  religions  are  tolerated  in  Hungary,  and  have  been 
so  ever  sinf'C  the  reign  of  Joseph  H  ,  who,  by  a  decree,  dissolved 
GOO  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their  funds  various  universities 
and  schools,  at  the  same  time  granting  toleration  to  all  creeds;  and 
this  liberal  policy  has  been  maintained  by  hts  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics^  the  different  religious  sects  of  Hungary 
are  as  foUows : 


Roman  Catholics,   6,130,189 

Greek  Caibolies   l,:!-»-',3U 

FroteatADU  (Lutlierans,  CaJrioisU,  and  Uaitariaos),. 2,900,334 

OmH  not  united,   9.S83,S05 

Hm»   S44,03» 


All  the  Croats  are  Roman  Oatholics.  The  Ruthevens  are  of  the 
Greek  Church.  About  twO'thirds  of  the  other  lesser  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Wallaohs,  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the  Maygars,  about 
seven  twclflhs  are  Protestants ;  of  the  Siovacks,  three-eighths ;  and  of 
the  Germans,  one-fifth. 

The  Ptoman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  three  archbishops 
and  fourteen  bishops.  These  were  all  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
well  provided  for.  Hie  inferior  clergy  are  poor.  Under  the  old  con- 
atitution,  the  Iloman  Catholics  had  die  precedence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran  being  primate  of  all  Hungary ;  but  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  was  also  re|)reseiitod  in  the  Diet  by  one  archbishop,  nine 
bishops,  and  two  abbots.  The  United  Greeks  were  represented 
by  four  bishops.  The  Protestants  had  no  representation.  The  late 
vsTolution  swept  away  all  representation,  and  reduced  tho  country  to 
a  tributary  prorlnce. 
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The  Archt)ishop  of  Gran  is  now  Lhc  lieud  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
«  Church  in  Hungary.  Hie  Githolic  clergy  in  Uvmgarj  are  perhapt 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world.  The  A rchbiaihop  of  Ona 
}]  I  an  annual  iDOOme,  valued  by  Springer,  a  German  writer,  at 
$2.'»0,000.  The  revenues  of  the  !]i-shoj)  of  Erlan  are  estimated  at 
$30,000 ;  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Agram  at  about  $100,000  per 
annum.  The  colleoted  incomes  of  tlie  whole  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  valued  at  $1,620,000.  lliat  of  the  Greek  Church  is  ouly  aboat 
1900,000.   The  Jews  have  about  200  aynagoguea. 

It  is  important  to  correct,  in  this  connection,  an  opinuMi  that  haa 
I  prevailed  in  Anjerica,  that  the  T^cjman  Catholics  of  Hungary  favored 
the  Austrian  cause  in  the  late  revolutionary  struijcrle.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Catholics  of  Hungary  were  anu;ng  the  truest 
Hungarian  patriots,  and  fought  aide  by  nde  with  the  Frotestaata, 
and  all  for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  them 
perished,  with  all  th  y  had,  for  Hungary.  Speaking  of  the  dtyof 
Qros  Wardein,  Mr.  Brace  eaya : 

"  Joat  within  the  town  my  companions  pointed  out  to  mo  a  fine  large 
park  and  liand^omf  hou«<^,  bclcn^'-iiig  (o  a  Koman  Cathrdic  bishop,  much 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  now  in  an  Austrian  prison,  in  Arad,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  20  years.  He  was  one  of  tro  truest  Himgariaa 
patriots,  they  said;  and  thejr  were  zealous  Protestmli  themselvea.  It 
perhaps  is  not  known,  in  Americai  how  aoUy  many  of  the  CatfacSkt  dbigj 
aacfificed  all  for  Hungary. 

*f  The  cdebnUed  OsthoUe  priest,  Winunef;  who  had  won  the  confideiioe 
of  Uio  whole  people  by  his  self-denying  enorts  among  the  poor,  in  o<tt^ 
bli  'tiinj;^  ?rV!.inl=;  and  improvinf^  nprirulture,  orj^niretl,  and  cr»mmanded  per- 
sonally, a  division  of  the  National  Guards.  Many  others  proved  their  de- 
motion to  Hungary,  by  dying  on  the  scetfoldB  or  the  gallowa  for  their 
cause."* 

Mr.  Brace,  who  wai  ariaed  aa  an  American,  while  ti«?eUng  in 
Hungary,  in  1851,  on  mere  tnapidkm,  and  oast  into  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  where  be  was  confined  30  days,  found  there,  among  some 

100  companions  confined  for  political  olfencep, many  Catholic  priests, 
besides  Protestant  clergymen  and  .Icwish  rabbi8.f  "The  clergy  in 
Hungary,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  have  fared  very  badly  at  the  hands  of 
tfie  Austrian  government  since  the  revolution.  •  •  ♦ 
Numbers  of  them  have  been  hanged  or  shot,  and  these  not  of  any 
ono  sect,  but  Catholic  priests  and  bishops,  as  well  as  Protestant  clergy* 
men,  deacons,  and  superintendi  iits."  Mr.  Brace's  authority,  regarding 
the  ratholics  of  Hungary,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  be  is  a  warm 
Pntlestant. 

Thd  Protestant  church  in  Hungary  suffered  violent  persecutions 
mtil  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  when  they  acquired  toleration  ; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable^  through  the  eflbrts  of  the  Catholics  of 


•  Brace's  Il'ing^irv,  p.  271. 

t.1u<itic«  and  troib  mioire  m  to  Mat*.  Aat  IS llw  I>tf  Hungurka  Tevohition  the  Jew* 
took  an  acti**  part  wUd  tlw  Hongnriao  paUinm  ami  foogbft  l»nive^  for  tha  cava*  of 
Bmiy.  Mai^jf  arthnin  iffw  weir  <h        twH  thinlr  Hifia  fa  AmfikB  dwinnwa 
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Hungary  themselves.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  it  shouTd  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  attacks  on  the  Protestants  have  scarci  ly  ever  come 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Hungary.  The  two  churcbcii  in 
HuQgar V  have  generally  lived  verj  uoioably.  The  bostility  U  from 
Vienna.'' 

Since  the  revolution  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  have  Ihh  n  depriv- 
ed of  thoir  church  government,  it  being  deemed  too  republican  in  its 
character;  but  otherwise  it  remains  the  same.  Its  preachers  are 
watched,  as  are  all  priests  iu  Uungiuy,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  the  pulpit  the  medium  of  declamation  against  the  Austrian 

£>Teromenti.  The  persecutton  oomes  entirely  from  Vienna,  where 
e  Austrian  government  lias  no  religion.  Austria  earea  nothing  for 
any  of  the  churches  in  Hungary,  only  so  far  as  its  despotic  political 
views  are  concerned.  It  will  tolerate  anything  that  toleratea 
despotism. 

Trade. — We  have  nothing  later  on  this  subject  tlian  1847.  The 
exports  of  that  year  to  Austria  amounted  to  $26,735,400 ;  the  im> 
ports  from  Austria,  to  |2A,735,400.  The  exports  to  other  oountriea, 
daring  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $4,838,978;  the  imports  from 
them,  to  1^8,385  075  The  exports  fiom  Hungary  to  Austria,  inlMT, 
were  the  foUowing  artidea : 


Wool  J  •8,376.880 

Bm^   m.m 

Heaip..,«  2(^L».n!*o 

B«n   160.107 

FeMhMk   lfO,07S 

Wheat  2,pni.9^i 

Oau   5eu,<l43 

Hm  imports  from  Austria 


Oxen  •l,995,.')60 

Hog*   1,969,410 

Sheep   33n,l63 

HiMMt   S54.1S5 

UwrvlMflldt.*  ......  1,^),074 

  1,337,700 


Cr>tton  goods. ......................................... ,........^.793,000 

Wonlen  "    3,684,695 

Linou  aad  bemp«a  mauufaclureft   3,004,253 

Iron  and  AtMlware*,.,,.   1,906,476 

Yarn  ,  ,   1,707,333 

Bilk  «Mdt  1,483,300 

LctfEw   iiijm 

Hie  agriedtural  products  of  Hungary  are  the  same  li  those  of  our 
northern  states. 

Railroads. — ^There  are  several  lines,  all  in  the  possession  of  the 

foverrinu'tit.  That  extending  abing  tho  DjuiuIk',  from  Mnrchecg  to 
*esth  and  Szolnok,  is  215  miles  long,  and  cu:^t  about  $10,50t),106. 
Austria  has  made  no  improvctaeata  in  Hungary  since  the  revolu- 
tion, except  in  the  way  of  fortifications,  the  better  to  enslave  tlie 
Hungarians.  Some  old  prisons  have  been  6ttcd  up,  and  they  are 
now  filled  with  hundreds  (*f  poor  Hungarian  patriots,  guilty  of  iKithing 
but  a  love  of  liberty.  May  the  day  speedily  ('i»me,  yvlwn  they  may 
see  their  Austrian  jailors  and  Austrian  tyrants  V)itinu  the  dust ! 

Hungary  is  very  deficient  ia  roads.  With  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  there  are  only  about  2,000  miles  of  road  in 
tihe  whole  oountry,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  regular  lines  of 
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Btage-coaches.  The  country  being  level  mostly,  in  wet  -v\-f  nther  the 
r(»^ds  nrc  ncarlv  impnssaT)lc.  The  coimtrv  is  admirably  fitted  for 
raii-rciuls,  and  niider  a  pood  government  it  would  have  tlu'in,  con^ 
necting  its  fertile  plains  w  ith  Turkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Germany. 
A  good  government  would  make  Huogary  one  of  the  richest  ooiutries 
on  the  globe. 

Mineral  Products. — Hungary  yields  annually  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  $1,037,173;  of  copper,  $089,040;  and  of  iron, 
$1.5r>0.000.  It  also  yields  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  rock  salt,  alum, 
and  oal,  in  large  quantities  ;  also  potter's  clay,  porcelain,  limestone, 
marble,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster,  asbestos,  fuller^s  earth,  and 
sulphur. 

Of  the  precious  stones,  ft  affords  the  opal,  ruby,  topaz,  amethysti 

jasper,  agate,  etc. 

Manufactures.- — ( )f  these,  Hungary  has  those  of  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  iron-ware,  paper,  colors,  cloth,  refined  sugar,  and  of 
beet-root  sugar,  champagne,  candles,  soap,  soda,  potash,  saltpetre, 
machinery,  &c;  in  all,  about  500  manuftetnring  establisl^ 
ments. 

Education. — Tnstituti(*ns  for  education  are  numerous  in  Hungary. 
Tlio  T^iiversitv  at  Posth  is  one  of  the  most  richlv  endowed  institu- 
tioiis  in  Europe,  ll  is  under  the  care  of  the  government.  Its  util- 
ity, however,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  ita  large  revenue*. 
Tliere  are  tliree  royal  academies,  at  Preaburg,  Gros  Wardein,  and 
Kaschan  ;  tho  Royal  Mountain  Academy,  at  Schemniz;  the  Econo* 
mical  Institute,  at  Altenburg ;  the  Industrial  School,  united  with  a 
Geometrical  Institute,  at  Pesth.  There  are  several  T.ycenms,  and 
68  Gymnasia,  entirely  new  f  )rmed.  The  Greek  Cithoiies  have  a 
Gyauiaaium  at  Belonyes.  The  lioman  Catholics  have  five  Normal 
Sdiools  for  teachers,  at  Pestb,  Raab,  Gros  Wardein,  and  in  iwo 
other  towns.  Hie  United  Greeks  have  one  at  Arad.  There  are  alao 
three  Lutheran  Protestant  Colleges,  and  15  Gymnasia,  lai^  and 
small ;  also  four  Pef  jrmed  Protectant  Colleges,  and  11  Gymnasia. 

Tile  other  institutions  of  education  in  Hungary  are:  72  Seimua- 
ries  lor  Greej^aud  Komau  Catholic  Priests ;  14  iulucational  llcmses 
ibr  the  same;  10  Nunneries;  two  Seminaries  fi>r  girls;  18  Musio 
Schools ;  20  Drawing  Schools ;  two  Deaf  and  Dumb  mstituUolls;  and 
two  Institutions  for  the  Blind.    Ten  Gymnasia  have  been  closed. 

So  many  institutions  of  learning,  in  a  count r  v  iike  Hungary,  ^vIth 
an  area  not  greater  than  that  of  Wisconsin,  or  loo  000  s([iiare  miles, 
speak  well  for  the  general  intelligence  of  the  peopie.  indeed,  under 
so  free  and  demomtb  a  form  of  government  as  Hungary  has  had 
since  the  great  reforms  in  1835,  the  people  of  Hungary  must  neces- 
sarily be  generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less  educated,  &r  beyond 
anything  found  cither  in  France  or  England.  Tlic  lan^un^e  of  tho 
schools  is  German,  except  in  those  parts  where  the  majority  t^f  the 
scholars  are  Hungarian;  but  of  their  present  actual  condition  Idr. 
Brace,  the  latest  writer,  gives  us  no  in  formation. 
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The  advauctiiaent  of  population  in  the  United  States  during  the  lost 
deoennial  term,  resoltiw  iQ  ft  greftt  meamire  from  increased  immigra- 
tion, is  ft  theme  for  profitable  reflection.  The  tide  of  emigration  Siftt 
has  set  so  stronprly  to  our  shores  continues  to  flow,  and  its  waters 

grow  more  turbid  and  swollen  tiich  year.  No  legislative  prohibition 
inij)odes  its  course,  and  it  rushes  fearfully  onward,  penetrating  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  coast,  and  rolling  its  heavy  surges  up  to  our 
wharves,  it  there  disohftrges  its  ponderous  burthen,  in  haste  for  the 
next  sucesrion. 

Hitherto  we  have  required  the  ftssistance  of  all  who  have  visited 

our  shores.  The  va«?t  accessions  of  uninhabited  regions  that  have 
been  rapidly  gained,  would  long  have  been  uii[)rofitnble  without  those 
living  supplies  which  have  freighted  so  heavily  the  emigrant  vessels. 
Without  these,  our  western  wTlds  would  still  have  remained  savage, 
and  the  limits  of  onr  extension  been  greatly  drcumsoribed*  With* 
ont  these,  tiie  broad  belt  of  civilization  that  now  links  together  two 
sister  oceans  would  have  proved  abortive  to  this  end.  With  them, 
our  infant  country,  in  the  development  of  her  resources,  has  grown 
powerful,  and  u  diadem  of  stars  has  crowned  her  years. 

To  indicate  the  full  measure  of  aid  afforded  by  emigration,  we  must 
hftve  recourse  to  figures,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  rely  mainly  on 
the  returns  of  the  different  censuses.  Commencing  as &r  back  as  1810, 
we  fnid  the  number  of  foreif2:ners  arrived  from  that  period  to  1820, 
amounted  to  114,000;  from  1820  to  1830,  there  vv(  re  204.000; 
from  1830  to  1840,  778,500;  from  1840  to  1850,  1,50U,IKJ0,  exhibit- 
ing a  large  ratio  of  increase  during  each  decade.  Comparing  our 
population  in  1640  (17,000,000)  with  the  last  enumeration  in 
(23,000,000,)  we  discover  an  advance  of  6.000,000,  and  the  emigra* 
tion  for  the  Intervening  period  being  1,600,000,  has  famished  OM" 
jfourth  of  our  increa^se  in  ten  year?*. 

To  show  the  dUlribution  of  this  foreign  population,  wd  shall  note 
the  ratio  of  increase  ;  first,  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  states;  next,  in 
a  few  of  the  states  individually,  and  then  in  some  of  the  cities.  As- 
suming the  density  of  population  for  our  measure,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Inhabi.  sq.  m,,     Inhahi .  sq.  m., 
ISIO.  1890. 

New  Enqisnd  Stttet  ............... ....3j.(in  ,...43.23 

Middle  States  43.32  57.10 

Bouthern  and  Soulhw«iteni(SIa«e)  Stttet..  1 1.50.....  14.00 

Nortliwuteni  StaiM.,  S.70  11.20 

From  which  it  will  he  seen  that  the  middle  and  northwestern  states 

exhibit  the  largest  proportion  of  increase,  the  latter  having  nearly 
doubled,  and  these  are  precisely  the  divisions  most  visited  by  emi- 
grant'^.  CofflninL'  (>i!r<*'1\'">4  to  these  two  divisions,  then,  W©  wili 
examine  some  of  the  states  individually. 
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Itdub*.  w|.  uLt     InlMib*.  M.  mi* 
1840.  taso. 

New-York  ..52.09  9tM 

Penn^yWaoU  3745  S0.85 

M-irvlaiKl  rO^n  62.31 

Ohio    28.0-2  49.55 

Iowa   0.*i4  3.77 

Wucanim  0.57  S.4ft 

A  relative  advanoe,  to  be  accounted  for  raamlj  by  tbe  immense 

number  of  foreigners  that  arc  there  daily  seeking  settlements.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  tliat,  for  the  past  year  alone,  sirhj  thousand  emi- 
grants have  located  in  Iowa.  Bwt  to  magnify  these  results  still 
more,  we  will  observe  now  the  increase  uf  cities. 

Fop.  in  1840.        F<<p.  ill  lt'50.     Ratio  of  Incrrai«w 

BiifTalo  18,512  452,261  132.03 

Oswego   4.665....  12,205  iei.6J 

Piiuburgh  21,115    46.601  120.70 

Alleghany  10.089  21,261  ....110.73 

Citu-innati  ..«..«.. 4f;.:)  !H .  ....,„„.ier.,iiO(t  ]69.«0 

Clerelanci  t,071  ............17.034..,,,  1(»0..')7 

St.  Louia  16.469  80.000  ...38"i.70 

Chicago,  Illinois   4,470  29,963  570.31 

MilwBukie,  Wis   1,712  20,061  1071.7« 

Here  is  e.\hi>)itotl  n  growth  unequah^d  in  tlui  history  of  the  world  : 
cities  springing  into  e.xistcnce,  Minerva-like,  without  nv.y  prorfss  of 
maturation.  Were  the  cause  uf  their  sudden  being  unknown,  the 
aflbet  would  seem  magical ;  but  there  is  exerted  a  power  visible  and 
more  potent  than  the  stroke  of  Vulcan. 

Thus  far  we  bare  shown  the  reaalts  of  emigration  by  tbe  increase 
of  niir  population,  the  settlement  of  new  region?;,  and  the  ereaticn  of 
largo  and  populous  cities.  We  will  nowexn?ninp  it  in  a  now  aspect — 
its  moral  influence  on  our  t mttitutiona.  It  in  weii  known  that  a  sud- 
den transition  from  positive  restriction  to  unbridled  license  is  inju- 
lioaa  to  our  oonstitation,  moral  and  physical.  Yet  snob  is  nearly  ue 
pontion  of  the  newly-arrived  emigrant,  A  short,  a  trifling  interval 
elapses  after  his  advent,  imd  he  becomes  invested  with  all  the  rights 
oi  our  inheritance — our  co-equal.  Ho  undergoes  a  metaniorphosis 
miraculous  to  himself  Rut  how  is  ha  fitted  for  the  change,  for  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties,  the  exercise  of  hi»  unwonted  privileges! 
Has  previoua  training  prepared  him  ibr  disoretlonarv  judgnnentt 
Will  prodenoe  charaelenze  his  acts!  Will  America's  destiny  be 
more  secure,  her  dignity  undimioisbed,  her  institutions  unimpaired, 
by  Am  agency?  Before  answering  these,  let  us  ascertain  whence  the 
emigrants  come,  their  national  characterbtics,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  reared. 

During  the  year  1851,  there  arriT^  at  New-Yoric,  firom  foreiffn 
ports,  289,001  emigrants.  Of  these  168,256,  or  nearly  two-thiraa, 
were  Irish;  68,883,  or  one-fourth,  Germans;  28,553  English,  7,308 
French,  and  C,0<»4  Scotch.  The  proportion  arriving  at  other  ports 
rcmainitig  nearly  the  same,  varying  perhaps  in  fltvor  of  tbeGenoans^ 
evinces  that  the  largest  numJfeis  ;ire  Irish  and  Germans. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  our  future  policy  ii\  relation 
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to  this  subject  ?  Before  making  a  reply,  we  will  consider  our  present 
position.  We  are  now  possessed  of  an  area  of  3,000,000  S4uare 
miles,  with  a  population  of  23,000,000  inhabitants,  giving  au  average 
density  of  7.22  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  or,  excluding  the  ter- 
rltories,  15.48.  Compared  with  tlie  population  of  other  countries,  the 
sparseness  of  our  own  seems  very  great,  and  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate the  need  of  every  encouragement  for  settlement. 

But,  to  recur  to  our  query — how  shall  we  regulate  the  admission 
of  foreigners  in  future  ?  Shall  we  place  an  interdict  on  those  who 
are  yet  surch^irging  our  ports,  and  say  to  them — "  stay  ;  we  have  no 
further  relief  for  you  1"  Shall  we  close  the  portals  of  this  happy 
"  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,"  and  allow  the  oppressed  and  out- 
cost  of  our  race  to  linger  in  dungeons  of  despotic  rule,  or  die  amid 
fields  of  desolation  and  starvation  1  Shall  we  arrest  the  progress  of 
our  western  states  and  diminish  their  speedy  growth  ?  No ;  we 
would  do  neither  of  these.  But  we  would  not  undo  what  we  have 
already  nobly  done.  We  would  prize  too  highly  our  privileges,  to  be 
inditTerent  to  anything  that  could  endanger  their  perpetuity.  Jealous 
sfTection  for  these  should  awaken  our  apprehension,  lest  we  peril  them 
by  our  careless  generosity.  We  would  still  admit  the  stranger  who 
knocks  at  our  door,  but  we  would  so  receive  him  and  regulate  his 
oonduct,  that  he  would  be  most  benefited  by  his  new  position,  and 
occasion  no  harm  to  others.  WTe  would  have  our  naturalization  laws 
modified,  so  that  a  subject  of  monarchy  shall  be  only  a  minor  of  our 
republic,  required  to  await  maturity,  before  he  can  become  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  our  land.  Let  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship 
now  required  for  one  of  the  noblest  callings  of  life — the  exercise  of 
free  privileges — be  extended.  Let  us  inipose  every  safeguard 
around  the  ballot-box — "  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,"  that  it  may 
be  preserved  untarnished,  the  sacred  heritage  of  future  generations. 
Let  these  or  wiser  provisions  be  enacted,  and  then  may  we  urelcotne 
all  who  wish  to  come,  and  promise  to  them  that  stability  they  else- 
where crave.  Then  shall  we  have  accelerated  our  country  to  that 
pinnacle  of  distinction  and  supremacy  to  which  she  is  surely  and  ra- 
pidly attaining.  Soctu  Ca&olwa. 


ART.  IIL-THEISUNDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC:  THE  HAWAIUN  CLUSTER. 

natural  productions  ISHADITAJJTS,   character  and    number  THE 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  PRODUCTIONS  TABLES 

OF     EXPORTS  AND    IMPORTS  CUSTOM-HOUSE     RETURNS  EDUCATION, 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

'*  Trade  is  the  golden  gitdle  of  the  globe." 

The  United  States,  the  last  great  power  to  appear  upon  the  theatre 
of  action,  has  become  an  arbiter  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Facific,  and  is 
preparing  to  ent^r  the  lists  where  Britain  and  Spain  and  France  have 
for  ages  enjoyed  the  supremacy.    It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
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annG:tatinn  of  California  and  Oregon,  anA  of  that  *^^cxican  war,  which, 
however  brilliant  in  its  results,  caused  Mr.  Calhoun  to  declare  in  the 
Senate  that  the  fir&t  act  of  the  drama  of  American  history  was  ended, 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  every thuig  beyond  was  unoeitaia  and  ooiip 
ftncd* 

We  are  at  last  upon  the  Padfio.   There  are  our  porta  and  harbora 

— our  ships,  nwr  people,  and  our  merchandi^it' ;  ^ur  civilization,  our 
laws,  <Mir  cniwtitutions ;  with  Russia,  almost  for  a  neighbor:  with 
Chinamen,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  our  governors ;  with  Sa^d- 
widi  Islanders,  claiming  our  protection !  Surely  Mr.  Calhoun  waa 
right— old  Rome  ia  revived;  out  old  Rome,  thank  God  I  without  its 
paganisin ;  we  hope  without  its  Caesars  (to  come).  Hiough  uncertain, 
confused,  why  not  p^lorious  the  future  ?  Glorious  in  Christian 
power,  in  arts,  in  commerco,  in  liberty  and  in  lawal  We  invoke  this 
with  true  patriotic  heart  for  our  country. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  be  informed  about  the  Pacific — its  isles  and 
its  oontiuents,  and  we  are  determined  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
presented  fiurlyand  liberally  in  our  j^ages.  The  country  hss  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  learning  that  the  provemment  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  disjjiisted  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  under 
Dillon,  and  their  claims  through  Perrin,  have  projiosed  to  our  uwii  go- 
vernment the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  them,  or  an  uncondi- 
tional annexation  of  their  domain.  Of  these  points  there  can  be  no 
doubt — but  of  the  event  who  can  speak  I  If  Cuba  be  necessary  as  a 
key  to  the  gulf  and  western  valleys,  why  not  these  islands,  with  their 
admirable  harbors,  as  half-way  houses  or  houses  of  refuge  for  our 
whalemen — points  of  security  in  the  voyages  of  our  CalifoniiAn  and 
Oregonian  marine?*    "Who  \iill  answer? 

Tb»  Paeifio  Ocean,  including  its  various  archipelagoes,  readies  in  a 
direct  line,  on  the  equator,  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  or  the  soutb- 
em  extremity  of  Malacca  to  the  coast  of  South  America  near  Quito — 
a  distanoe  of  175  degrees  of  longitude ;  or,  at  about  the  eighth  parallel 


*  The  Pn1ynef>inn  thus  strouglj  presses  tiie  advantages  poaaessed  ia  thU  rupectbj 
tbeae  ialwds: 

"  lo  view  uf  tbeae  facia,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  good*  can  he  entered  here  for  re- 
■hit>mpnt,  sobiect  unly  to  a  transit  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  the  advantasrea  of  this  pott,  aa  a 
depot  for  pofnl'*  awaiung  a  market,  must  appear  quite  apparent.  It'  the  lato  <icruKioti  of 
the  CuUecior  of  £jan  Francisco  is  carried  into  execution,  we  submit  to  conai£n«ea  tlu^n^ 
Jltvin;;  cargoes  upon  their  bands,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  tnaterial  saving  <n  MpillMl* 
•end  ibeir  rhips  hcx«  to  diaekuige  and  «lofe  thnc  gooda*  oiuU  a  favonUa  lua— i  •rcivw 
foreffeeting  snl.  B. 

"  W.'  s1i:i".l,  witlinut  doubt,  hare  a  line  of  sK-amers  ninnini:  bftwciMi  tlir  island .»  nml  the 
coast  within  a  few  mnnih^.  By  thi*  expeditious  mode  of  int'  Dduric  goods  could  be 
throwa  into  that  m^irkct  wit}>iu  a  ni'iotb  or  lix  weeks,  and  mercliants  there  wotlld  dUmjl 
kaow  tbo  ttaleof  the  dcaiaud*  and  the  proper  tine  to  have  them  forwardciL 

**Io  nddldon  to  the  above  facilities,  veeseb  eea  get  stone  ballast,  wood,  end  water,  of 
the  very  best  descrip'i*^".  in  anv  quantity,  and  so  conTcniein,  that  <*asks  can  be  filled  in  a 
lighter  or  ship's  boat  from  the  hose,  m  it  oeotet  Irom  the  iron  pipes«  This  water  is  per- 
fecttjr  aoft,  being  brought  from  a  epriiig  fonie  handrede  of  feetobovo  die  Ma«  without  ooin* 
iog  to  eoattet  with  the  poaod. 

"  We  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  Honolulu  povseitees  at!  the  adrantages  for  a  lam 
eotnuK-n  inl  tleput  for  t'i<'X'irt!i  PTi-ific.  <^!»poclr\lly  for  rri!iroriii.i  and  Oro[:oii,  wlii'-li  will, 
ere  lou|r,  be  appreciate  aud  employed,  in  preference  to  ValparniKo  or  aojr  other  port  in 
this  ocean  ;  and  where  assorted  cargoes  for  thoee  point*,  md  for  tho  inOrO  Aovdian  pQB> 
■eaaiWMofthie&aiaiaaiicaitbe  made     at  thg  Twtyriigrteit  notice." 
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of  north  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  fullr 
180  degrees;  orone«half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  In  breadth 
it  extends  from  about  G0°  north  to  50*^  south — a  distance  of  110  do- 
grees,  or  near  8,000  miles.  Its  length  in  the  hititude  of  Orogon  is 
about  4,500  miles,  and  its  southern  length  from  Australia  to  ("hili  is 
about  6,000  miles — 135  degrees  of  longitude.  The  water-surface  of 
this  vast  basin  is  rather  greater  than  the  entire  land-surface  of  the 
globe.  But  it  is  not  one  entire  and  unrelieved  expanse  of  water. 
Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, — principally  the  portion 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30*^  north  and  south,  and  west  of 
the  meridian  GO*^  west  from  Washington, — are  innumcmble  islands, 
solit^iry,  or  in  clusters,  rejoicing  in  all  the  luxuriance  afibrded  by  a 
rich  soil  and  a  delightful  tropical  climate. 

Omitting  the  large  island  of  Australia  or  New-Holland,  which 
may  itself  be  reckoned  a  continent,  these  islands  may  be  thus  gene- 
rally classified :  1.  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  comprising 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  2.  The  hies  of  Japan.  3.  The  Aleutian  chain,  or  the 
Fox  Islands,  extending  across  the  North  Pacific  from  Alashka  to 
Kamschatka,  4.  And  the  remainder,  comprised  under  the  appellation 
•  of  Polynesia.  This  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  principal 
groups :  the  Ladrono,  or  Marianne  Isles ;  the  Caroline  Isles ;  the 
Central  Archipelago,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  Papuan  Islands — embracing  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands — including  the  Fidji  and  Navigato>s*,  the  Washing- 
ton and  Marquesas,  the  Society  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  south  of 
the  equator.  It  embraces  a  vast  area,  extending  over  about  one 
hundred  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixty  to  eighty  degrees  of  latitude. 
Except  New  Zealand  and  a  few  isolated  rocks,  these  islands  all  lie 
."within  the  tropics,  yet  they  enjoy  a  most  mild  and  equable  temper- 
ature, being  constantly  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  moistened  by  the 
pluvial  distillations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  about  800,000  square  miles ;  the 
Isles  of  Japan  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  Polynesia  upwards  of 
200,000--New  Zealand  occupying  of  this  amount  02,000,  the  Papuan 
Isles  125,000,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  7,000.  The  other  groups 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  islands,  Tacanova,  the  largest  of  the 
Fidji,  containing  about  1,500  square  miles,  and  Tahiti,  the  first  of  the 
Society  Islands,  only  about  COO. 

The  maritime  enterprise  of  the  age  which  first  made  America 
known  to  the  civilized  world  also  brought  to  light  some  of  these  geras 
of  the  ocean.  Magellan,  in  1513,  having  passed  through  the  strait  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given,  traversed  the  South  Pacific  to  the  west 
and  north,  touching  at  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines.  Mondana, 
towards  the  close  of  the  ICth  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  Marquesas.  Various  other  navigators  of  all  maritime  nations, 
during  200  years  subsequent,  sailed  through  these  seas  in  their  route 
to  and  from  the  Indies,  and  made  casual  discoveries  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
English  explorers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ccnturj-  that  we  are 
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princifjaHy  Iiideijicd  loi  iiifuniiaLion  concerning  this  interesting  region. 
,vVallis  discovcrtid  the  beautiful  and  lovely  Otaheite;  and  Cook,naT> 
ing  between  the  years  n67-*79  thrice  circumnavigated  the  globe  and 
pretty  fully  explored  the  waters  of  the  Padiio,  adding  groatly  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  natives  of  the  islands,  fell  a  victim, 
in  the  last-m»nitioncd  year,  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Polynp?«ian  dis- 
covery; — having  been  killed  the  14th  of  February,  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  (L>wliyh©e) — one  of  the  groups  entirely  discovered  by  him> 
■elfy  and  by  hita  called  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Darius  the  past  half 
mtury  American  shipping  has  been  gradually  taking  Uie  oommeroSal 
rule  in  the  Pacific,  and  our  sails  there,  whalers  and  merchantmen, 
now  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  nation ;  while  valuable  geo- 
graphical, ethnographical,  and  sri^Mitifu'  additions  have  been  made  to 
Pulyue^iaQ  literature  by  the  iSaLiuuai  iixploring  Expedition  under 
Ueut.  Wilkes. 

This  entire  region  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  the  result  of  igneoiu 
agency.  Plutofiic  power  might  here  have  been  displayed,  disputing 
Neptune's  sway,  and  giving  birth  to  many  a  fair  isle,  many  a  bright 
spot  of  t  irtli,  Jit  abode  tor  nyiuph  or  goddess.  The  Island  of  Tahiti 
is  one  loliy  basaltic  uiouutain,  rising  near  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  other  Society  Islands,  with  the  Marquesas,  are  of  the  same  gene*  • 
xid  natars.  Tenia,  on  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  8,000  feet  in, 
height,  is  probably  an  inoeasant  Tolcano,— navin^  been  in  activity 
whenever  it  was  visited.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
Ahrym,  one  of  the  New  Hebridt's.  The  largest  uf  the  Gamliier  group 
is  elevated  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sexi,  and  is  evidently  an. 
extinct  volcano.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  several  Tolcanoes,  both 
•otive  and  extinct  Hawaii,  the  largest,  has  two  peaks,  Mauna  Lo« 
and  Mauna  Kea,  which  rise  each  about  14,000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
flank  of  Mauna  Loa  occurs  the  volcanic  crater  Kilauea,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  largest  in  the  world.  Tlie 
circunifei  oiioc  of  the  crater  at  the  top  is  24  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake  within,  which,  two  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  An 
eruption  took  place  last  spring,  when  a  large  stream  of  lava  flowed 
down  the  mountain,  reaching  to  within  seven  miles  of  Ililo,  OA  By- 
ron's Bay,  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  crater. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  tlu:  geology  uf  this  region  of  the  earth, 
peculiar  thereto,  e.xists  in  its  nuuierous  islands  and  reefs  of  the  coral 
rormation.  Many  of  the  low  islands  present  this  formation  in  th^ 
entire  surlice,and  to  a  oonaiderable  depth  below  the  water  level; 
whilst  a  number  of  the  most  elevated  mountainous  islands  are  par- 
tially encircled  by  coral  reefs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  |>ro- 
duction  of  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  coral  insect  had  its 
foundation  in  the  unknown  and  uufalhoamble  depths  of  the  ocean  j 
and  surmiaes  have  even  been  made  that  this  industrious  race  m 
widely  engaged  throughout  the  whole  of  Polynesia  in  their  silent 
labors,  and  they  were  some  day  to  startle  the  old  world  by  the  sud- 
den completion  of  a  now,  vast  continent.  Without  any  disparage- 
meut  whatever  of  the  industry  of  the  insect  buUder,  it  may  well  ne 
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doubted  whether  their  labors  begin  rit  nny  very  groat  dcj^th  below 
the  water  surface— whi'thrr  they  be  not,  indeed,  quite  s-ujurficial. 
Capt  King,  a  navigator  ut  the  same  era  with  Capt.  Cook,  thus  Fpeaka 
d  Eibu!tML*B  Idaiid,  under  tbe  Tti>^  of  Capricorn,  near  to  Pit- 
Cftini*i: 

"Wefonnd  that  this  island  differed  easenfinlly  from  nil  others  in  its 

Ticinitj,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation  The  if<iand  is  five 

miles  in  Iflogtli,  inl  one  in  breadth,  and  htm  a  flat  suHhoe  nearly  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north,  it  is  bouudi  d  by  per- 
pendicular clifls,  nbout  fifty  feet  high,  rompnseii  rntiro'y  of  dead  <"oraK 
more  or  Iti^  porous,  houey-couibed  at  iLc  buslacc,  and  Luidc  niu^'  iiiio  a 
oompaot  calcareous  subetanoe  within,  posses.^ing  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limo'tone,  and  Tvith  a  5prciP5  of  iiii'Iepine  interspersed  thronp^h  it.  The 
dead  coral,  of  which  the  hif.'her  pnrt  ol"  the  island  is  compO'^i'd.  I?  nt  arly 
drctimscribed  by  ledges  of  living  cuml,  which  project  beyond  each  otlier  at 
dUbrent  depths ;  ob  the  notlbera  aid*  of  the  ii^d  the  fint  of  these  had  an 
ea?y  slope  from  the  bcnrh  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  vlu  u  it  ler- 
miuated  abruptly  about  tliree  fathoms  uudir  water.  The  next  leJ^ji-  had  a 
greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bej';h,  with 
i«renty*fire  fathoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  aV-ruptly  as  tl.  fi/niu  r,  a 
short  distanc  c  beyond  whidi  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred 
£iithoms  of  line." 

Judging  ftom  tiie  known  voksnnio  form  and  naitare  of  many  of  tlm 

elevated  islanda,  from  the  above  description  of  Henderson  Island, 

and  from  tho  general  oval  or  circular  shape  of  tlie  low  corhl  i><!jinds 
and  rcpfs,  whirh  ino^t  fre(|tit  ntl%-  have  in  tlicir  centres  Infjodn^  or  de- 
pressions corresjM  n  liii^  w iili  t lie  craters  of  volcanic  peak it  may 
easily  be  conceived  tiiat  this  whole  region  of  archipelagoes  hus  been 
ike  theatre  of  grand  aub4M}tiatio  volcanie  aetion,  whiob  reaultcd  in  the 
raising  up  of  oonea  to  various  degrees  of  elevation — K>ine  abov<ey 
others  below,  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thf>sc  submerged  wnvs  which 
approached  neare*:t  to  th<>  surface  were  pitched  np*'n  \>y  th.-  insect 
workers  m  th^  bases  of  their  coralline  stnictnrc,  whirh  i'-  reared 
comparatively  a  short  distance  to  thesurtace,  the  islands  thus  formed 
appeared  in  the  same  eireolar  or  oval  efaape  aa  the  peaks  upon  wbieh 
they  were  founded.  The  Inaeote,  having  from  their  oalcarcfus  seene- 
tions  built  up  their  cellular  abode  beyond  the  reach  ot*  the  highest 
tides,  have  died  out  and  lell  a  desert  ro<'k  ;  which,  howevMr.  \,y  the 
secretion  of  vegetable  matter  frorw  the  waves,  has  soon  betofiie  pos- 
sessed of  a  soil  capable  of  arii  tUing  frerinination  and  sustenance  to 
the  cocoa  palm  (Ilaari)  and  uUier  hardy  plants,  and,  in  a  short  tio^, 
to  a  luznnant  growth  of  all  tte  most  delidooa  tropical  pruductiona. 
On  the  more  elevated  ielanda  the  decomposition  of  the  Tokaale 
•tones  Ikis  produced  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 

These  isl  itir^s  are  all  singularly  destitute  of  the  useful  and  valuable 
metals,  neiih  r  gold,  silver,  iron,  nor  copper  being  found  ;  but  their 
mineral  resources  are  as  yet  unexploited,  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Nahtrai  Proitiethm$*^'ShB  fkm  of  Polyneda  embraeea  a  yeiy 
,  great  nnmber  and  Tarietyof  frnH  treee  and  plaalaof  eacnlent  aatm^ 


which  grow  in  tropical  luxuriaooe^  Sttpplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  rendering  agriculture  almost  needless.  The  Paea  or 
Biead*frait,  {Artoearput  incisa,)  the  Ilaari,  or  Cocoa-nut,  the  Taro^ 
(wlrum  esculentu77i,)  the  Pia,  (Taeca  pinnatifida^)  similar  to  the  ar- 
row-root, the  Plantain  and  Banana,  (Musa  snplentum  and  Musa  para- 
disiaca.)  the  yam,  [Dioscorea  alata,)  the  (  liiiiese  Paper  Mulberry, 
(^Morus papyri/era^)  the  HaUv,  {^Pandanus  odorat.,)  the  Hata,  {^Inocarpui 
edulisj)  a  native  chestnut,  the  Vi,  a  species  of  plum,  the  Ahio,  ra* 
•emblinff  the  apple,  the  Sandal-wocid,  (Santalum  /WystMlMiitras)  tha 
Kukui,  {AUmritet  triloba,)  and  the  To,  or  sugar-cane,  are  the  prinok 
pal  indigenous  productions.  Oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  citrons, 
tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  figs,  the  coflee  plant,  and  nther 
exoticij  have  been  introduced  into  various  of  the  islands,  and  thrive 
v^ell.  The  viae  was  cultivated  by  the  missionaries,  but  has  beeu  de- 
stroyed in  the  wan.  Many  of  our  domestic  yegetablea— as  beana, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  te,  are  also  raised  to  some 
•tatent. 

The  bread-fruit  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  being  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives.    It  is  cooked  iu  various  ways, 
geneiiilly  roasted  or  baked.    The  tree  produces  three  or  four  crops 
in  a  ^  ear.    There  are  fifty  varieties  of  this  tree.    The  cocoa-palm 
flourishes  alike  In  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  on  the  wildest  rocky 
beach  and  mountain  sides.   The  yam,  which  uflords  an  exoeUenl 
article  of  food^  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  though  in  soma 
island;*  it  is  raised  in  the  rich  valleys,  or  on  prepared  terraces.  The 
taro,  which  h;is  a  broad  and  beautilul  silvery  green  leaf,  grows  in 
soil  covered  with  water.    Tlie  root  may  be  eaten  at  the  age  of  one 
year  or  less,  but  it  attains  its  excellence  in  two  or  thiee  years. 
Both  the  leaf  and  the  root  have  an  exceedingly  pungent  flavor  when 
in  the  undressed  state — a  fact  which  the  topgue  of  the  writer  can 
bear  sad  testimony  to;  but  in  cooking  this  is  completely  dissipated, 
and  the  root  forms  a  wholesome,  palatable  food.    It  is  baked  like 
the  bread-fruit,  and  afterwards  beaten  into  paste,  called  poe.  The 
root  of  the  pia,  beaten  to  pulp  and  washed  repeatedly,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  forms  a  very  nutritive  substance,  similar  to  arrow-root,  and 
may  in  time  become  an  imported  article  of  commerce.   The  to,  or 
sugar-cane,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  latterly  paid  to  its  cultivation,  so  that  it  has 
come  to  be  quite  an  article  (^f  commerce,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  particularly  of  those  isluids.     From  the  ti  root 
{droetma  timin^u)  an  inebriating  spirit  called,  ava  ia  distilled  by 
means  of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  apparatus,  oonnstbg  of  a  hollow 
log  to  receive  the  macerated  root,  a  bamboo  reed  })assing  thence 
through  a  trough  of  water,  and  a  calabash  to  receive  the  condensed 
vapor.    The  most  shameful,  demoralizing,  and  even  murderous 
effects  of  drunkenness  usually  followed  the  indulgence  in  tli!->  liquor 
by  the  natives,  ou  festive  occasions.    The  iutroductiou,  ho\\cvcr,  of 
foreign  distilled  liquors  among  some  of  the  islanders,  has,  as  a  lesa 
evil,  displaeed  in  a  great  measure  this  horrid  stimulus.   It  is  thought 
this  foot  posnwfli  Taluabla  medidnal  qualities^  whioh  may  be  d^ 
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veloped  in  time.  Sandal-wood  was  formerly  cut  to  a  great  extent 
and  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  in  the  pre[>aratii>u  of  incense 
for  burning  in  the  temples.  Latterly  the  wood  has  been  becoming 
scarce,  aud  a  great  falliug  oil  has  taken  plaee  in  the  quantity  ex- 
|g>rled.  1(  ia,  too,  inferior  to  tlie  MUidal-wood  of  the  hul  IndieiL 
f'rom  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  a  kind  of  doth  or 
matting  is  made,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  various  [>urposos 
of  clothing,  bedding,  Oc<\  The  kukui  tree  yields  a  nut  rich  in  oil, 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  being  brought  into  the  market.  The  na- 
tives used  the  nuts  for  candle  purposes,  stringing  a  number  of  them 
upon  t  rush,  and  enveloping  the  whole  in  leaves  of  the  pandanua. 

The  fauna  of  Polynesia  ia  not  distinctive,  except  in  the  absence  of 
the  lai^er  and  nobler  animak.  Of  the  vertebrata  there  are  dogs, 
hogs,  and  rats;  the  albatros,  tropic-bird,  petrels,  herons,  and  wild 
ducks,  wood-peckers,  turtle>doves,  and  pigeons,  the  parroquet,  {tri- 
ehoclossus,)  witli  various  other  genera  of  fowl;  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  fishes.  Horses,  asses,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  catis,  and 
Other  foreign  domestic  animala  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  welL 
The  native  hog  has  almost  disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the 
European,  which  is  reared  to  a  very  great  extent.  Pork  is  now  the 
favorite  animal  food  of  the  islanders,  although  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is 
highly  prized.  The  inethod  of  preparing  the  meat  of  either  of  these 
animals,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  to  surround  it  with  potatoes  and 
the  taro  root,  and  envelop  the  whole  in  taro  leaves,  and  place  the 
mass  in  an  oven  of  hot  stones  to  bake.  The  dish  u  called  by  the 
natives  lu-am,  American  gentlemen  who  have  feasted  on  lu-aiud 
pig  and  dog,  say  they  cannot  readily  distinguish  between  the  two — 
they  are  equally  good.  The  delicate  canine  nriimal  is  enmll,  and 
destitute  of  hair  ;  he  subsists  upou  a  vegetalilu  diet,  being  fattened 
upon  poe  and  potatoes.  The  Friendly  Islanders  ate  rats  formerly, 
lliese  are  of  the  family  of  marsupia,  akin  to  the  kangaroo. 

The  coasts  and  lagoons  of  the  islands  abound  in  foh^sbarks,  the 
bonito,  ray,  albicore,  rock-fiah;  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  salmon, 
eels,  &c. ;  and  crabs,  turtles,  <fcc.  are  caught.  Tho  carhelot^  or  sperm 
whale,  the  cape  whale,  hunipbaok,  black-lish,  porpuiscs,  and  others 
of  the  cetacea  order  are  al)uudant  in  these  seas.  A  single  male 
cachelot  often  yields  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  15  barrels  of  sper- 
maoeti* 

InhabUanU   ekanuter  mtd  nMm^sr.— The  native  population  of 
Polynesia  consists  of  two  distinct  races  of  tho  btnnau  family,  more 
or  less  intermixed,  however,  in  most  of  the  islands :  the  one,  Papuan, 
or  oriental  negro  of  New  Holland,  and  the  other,  called  generally 
the  Polynesian  race,  approaching  nearly  to  the  Malay  race  of  Asia. 
hk  some  of  the  islands  traees  of  both  races  may  be  found  hi  equal 
extent,  while,  generally,  the  features  of  one  or  the  other  are  predonai- 
nant.    An  arbitrary  line  projected  from  m.  St.  Elias,  on  the  coast 
of  liussian  America,  about  S.  S.  W.,  leavin-  the  H a wanan  Islands 
and  iNew-Zealand  on  the  east,  will  be  found  a  eouvenientclivision. 
W.  St  of  this  lin.^  the  negro  type  greatly  prevails,  being  mortMnjarked 
in  New-Gumeu,  New-Britain,  New-Oaledcola,  and  the  BoUttiHm 
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Islands.  The  natives  of  Tahiti,  (Society  group,)  the  Sandwich,  the 
Friendly  Ishaid«|  and  Neir-Zediiid,  present  the  finest  spectment  of 
llie  Polynenfln  nee,  being  tall,  well  formed,  of  intelligent  expression, 
end  of  pleasing,  graceful  manners.   The  New-Zealand  branch  of  this 

fsiTTiih-  is  called  by  themst  lve*;  "  >raori,"  or  pure,  in  distinction  from 
the  mixed  races  of  the  Fidji  and  other  adjoining  islands,  though  ev^ 
here  the  flat  nose  and  curly  hair  occur  to  considerable  extent. 

The  language  is  essentially  the  same  over  this  wbole  extent  Iroiii 
New-Zealand  to  Hawaii  on  the  north,  and  to  Vathou  or  Easter  Island 
on  the  ea-t — a  distance  of  70  degrees  of  latitude,  and  i  80  of 
Inns^itude.  When  first  discovered,  the  nntivcs  of  these  islands,  al- 
though possessing  many  interesting  features  of  character,  wiTe  found 
to  be  sunken  in  sensualism,  barbarism,  and  idolatry.  Destructive 
wars,  with  attendant  cannibalism,  were  of  incessant  occurrence  j 
chastity  was  entirely  unknown  ;  polygamy  was  generally  preTtf€Qll^ 
notwithstanding  a  kind  of  dvil  marriage  was  recognized  ;  and  €bA 
only  religious  notions  seemed  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  demons 
nriH  certain  of  thf  meanest  animals.  The  society  of  Areoi,  of  Tahiti 
ainl  other  islands,  was  a  mixed  community,  having  wives  iu  common, 
mid  they  destroyed  all  their  offspring.  Infanticide  is  still  sadly  pre- 
valent In  many  islands. 

Since  ourfiret  knowledge  of  these  people,  their  nombenhaTe  been 
constantly,  and  even  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
work  of  depopulation  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  complete.  Since 
the  partial  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civilization  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  merchantmen,  the  progress  of  decay  has,  however,  beai 
In  some  measure  arrested,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes.  Bat,  al- 
tiiough  for  a  half  century  the  diminution  has  been  less  rapid,  it  has 
up  to  the  present  time  c<:)ntinued  steadily. 

The  followinj]^  table,  from  Jrtrvis's  Hawaiian  Historj',  (Bostotl, 
1843,)  "will  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  decrease  of  population 
since  the  time  of  Cook."  The  census,  as  collected  by  the  natives,  is 
not  modi  to  he  relied  on,  especially  those  of  a  few  years  bade.  In 
taking  them  It  was,  I  suppose,  only  to  get  at  the  taxable  polls,  and 
great  reluctance  and  deceit  prevailed  among  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented any  positive  acctiracv;  still,  sufficient  facts  arc  established 
to  show  the  general  rate  of  decrease.  Cook's  vague  estimate  in 
1770  made  the  population  400,000}  but  300,000  would  have  been 
Bearer  the  truth. 

Aloose  rBtimite  for  19S9.. ....••••••»..  ....14?. 050 

Aceosiuin  1633  idQ^U 

A  cumoB  in  IS36  108,570 

"The  census  for  tliis  yt^ar  (1840)  is  not  accurately  known;  but  the 
population  of  the  ^roup  is  o>timated  at  upwards  oJ  100,000,  of  whom  one 

thousand  are  fioreignen^  and  an  equal  number  of  half-breeds."— JKmx. 

Capt.  Cook  estimated  the  population  of  Ti^iiti  at  120,000.  Capt. 
WikoB,  in  1797,  about  SXi  yeaia  later,  aftar  •  mnBd  flatanantiaa, 
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found  it  to  be  a  little  more  tbaa  10,000.  At  preaent  the  number 
does  notexueed  7  or  8,000.  Ftom  tlie  estates  of  Gook,  Forstor, 
and  othen,  the  whole  of  Polynena  was  thought  to  contain,  70  years 

ago,  a  population  of  about  two  millions.  This  number  was  doubt- 
less then  cxjiggeratcd,  and  800,000  may  be  considered  a  high  esti- 
mate of  tlu' t  ntire  present  population,  iociudiog  New  Zealand  and  the 
Papuan  Inlands. 

Some  of  tliese  islands  have  &yorably  reoeived  the  miasionaties  of 

the  Christian  religion,  and  have  felt  its  beneficial  influences,  prindpally 

in  its  civilizing  tendencies.  Tahiti  was  one  of  the  earliest  recipients 
of  these  ^>]oss?ng«t.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1707,  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries from  London  were  landed  on  the  island  by  Capt.  Wil- 
son, from  the  ship  Duflf.  Thev  were  well  treated  by  the  natives,  but 
after  aleTsn  yeus^  dining  wUditiaie  they  liad  made  no  converts,  tbey 
abandoned  the  island,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Eimeo.  But  about  this  time  Pomare,  the  king  or  princi- 
pal chief  of  Tahiti,  being  driven  out  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  took  re- 
fuge in  Eimeo,  where,  in  his  distresses,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Tp  give  publicity  to  his  change  of  faith,  a  turtle — a  sa^ed  animal^ 
cue  iapued, — ^was  served  up  and  eaten*  Ot))er  chiefs  followed  his 
enmple,  and  their  influence  was  felt  upon  their  subjects.  Pomare 
was  subscqnontly  invited  back  to  Tidiiti  by  a  number  of  partisans, 
and  finally,  iu  1815,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgent  jjarty 
and  established  the  new  religion,  overthrowing  the  old  morais,  or 
temples  and  altars.  His  sister,  Aimata,  who  succeeded  as  queen  in 
I8S7,  also  snpported  the  Christian  religion. 

An  entire  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which, 
having  become  civilized  and  Cliristianized,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  eartli  as  an  independent  kingdom,  aeknow-^ 
ledged  and  welcomed  as  such  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments of  the  globe.  A  most  marked  change  has  also  taken  place  iu 
the  character  d  the  New  Zealanders  within  fifty  years,  owmg  to  the 
eflforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  mer- 
chants and  others  engaged  in  commerce.  Natives  of  the  islands,  adopt 
the  cfi^tunies,  the  hai)its,  the  employments  of  the  whites  who  have 
comij  among  them,  and  are  gradually  rait»ing  themselves  up  to  their 
level.  Some  are  employed  by  the  settlers  as  servants,  and  as  tillers 
of  the  soil ;  othersare  engaged  as  artisans^  sailors,  dm.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  Tahiti,  the  Sabbath  ia  observed,  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
regular  government  and  laws  are  established  and  respected.  New 
Zealand  is  a  British  colony.  The  Society  Islands  arc  under  French 
infliionce.  who  have  also  settlements  on  the  Marquesas  j  but  recent 
accouuis  fiom  Tahiti  and  liaiatea  inform  us,  thut  Queen  Pomare  has 
been  dethroned,  and  that  revolutionary  movements  are  on  foot  The 
oommeroe  of  these  islands  is  oonsiderable^  being  firequented  by  whfr> 
lers,  and  by  merchant  ships  on  their  way  to  Australia,  from  Europe 

or  the  Americjm  coast, 

T/ie  JSiinduucIt  Islands. — The  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  group,  consists 
of  eleven  islands :  Hawaii,  from  which  the  cluster  derives  its  more 
VOL.  L  81 
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modern  name,  the  largest,  and  also  the  most  southern  and  eastern, 
Maui,  Kahoolkwe,  Ls^i,  Molokai,  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Niihau,  w  lih 
three  others,  smaller  and  uniiihabitod.  The  chain  extends,  in  the 
order  enumerated,  from  southeast  to  northwest, — Kauai,  the  most 
northerly,  beiucin  latitude  22^  north,  and  longitude  bi>^  vvebt  iVoin 
Wafihington.  j3iejr  oooapy  a  nuMt  ikvora1>Ie  position  in  tlie  North 
Padfio,  and  ibrm  a  convenient  stopping-place — a  kind  of  half-way- 
house  between  Western  America  and  China  and  the  Indies.  They 
are  distant  about  5,500  miles  east  by  south  from  China,  5,100  miles 
west  bv  north  from  Panama,  about  4,000  miles  nc  arly  west  from 
Tehuantepeo,  and  2,400  miles  west-south-west  from  2Suu  1' ruucisco>-> 
aboQw  tlie  point  of  their  nearest  approach  to  the  Amerioao  cotidtmtL 

Hawaii  contains  about  4,300  square  miles  of  surface ;  it  is  88  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  in  Ijreatli, — in  shape  approach- 
ing  a  scalene  triangle,  i^faui,  48  miles  long  by  ,']0  broad,  contains  600 
square  miles.  Oahu,  40  miles  in  length  by  25  in  width,  has  an  area 
of  550  square  miletj.  Kauai,  nearly  circular,  lias  500  square  miles ; 
Molokai,  100 ;  Lanai,  125 ;  Niihaa  about  100 ;  and  Kahoolspe  about 
75.  Holokini,  Kauai  and  Lehua  ava  mere  smidl  rocky  islands;  tkm 
two  latter  being  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  ICaUua,  with  a 
population  of  2,000,  ^  the  principal  town  of  Hawaii.  Jlilo,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Lahaina^  the  capital 
of  Maui,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, — the  rciiideuce  of  the 
king  and  his  court.  The  population  is  about  3,000.  The^  is  no 
harbor  at  this  port,  but  an  open  roadstead,  yet  it  is  resorted  to  by 
numbers  of  American  whalers.  Honolulu^  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  islancl,  with  a  secure  harbor,  capable  of  ad* 
mittiug  sixty  or  eighty  sail  of  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen, 
^  The  population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  enumeratioa  of 
188S,  was  180,818;  the  census  of  1886  «iye  108,579 ;  in  1846  the 
inhal  Mts  numbered  95,400;  and  aooorSng  to  tiie  returns  of  1849— 
the  latest  we  have — the  total  population  amounted  to  but  80,641 ; 
of  which  number  1,787  were  foreigners  and  78,854  were  natives. 
The  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  different  islands  as  fol. 
lows:  Hawaii,  27,204;  Oahu,  2:3,145;  iSlaui,  18,071 ;  Kauai,  0,941; 
Molokai,  3,429;  Niihau,  723;  Lanai,  528.  Thera  ia also  a  small 
fishing  population  upon  the  rook  Kahoolawe,  which  is  probably  in- 
cIudiHl  in  the  enumeration  of  the  adjriiiiini^r  islands,  Maui  and  Lanai* 

Fi(»m  these  figures  it  will  be -nu  that  .M'-'^'-iiiufl  d(»cro:ise  is  going 
on  in  tlie  number  of  the  po[nilation,  at  a  startinig  ratio.  Consideiing 
the  census  returns,  especially  of  the  earlier  years,  to  be  approxima- 
tive to  the  troth»  we  have  an  annual  ate  of  diminution  for  the  four 
years,  from  1882  to  1836,  about  ibur  and  oneJialf  per  cent.  (.045 ;) 
Ibr  the  ten  years,  from  1836  to  1846,  the  rate  of  one  and  one-thini 
per  cent.  (.013  ;)  and  for  the  last  three  years,  from  1846  1  1849,  five 
and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum.  The  de<  i  »  ase  for  the  entire  17 
years  was  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent,  on  the  popuiatiou  of  1832,  and 
the  a»mi09  emmal  rata  <tf  decrease  Ibr  the  aan^a  tlpM  waa  a  little 
lase  than  three  par  cent,  doch,  however,  la  the  disproportion  b^ 
tween  these  dinerent  annual  rates,  (.045,  .018,  and  .055,)  tbat^  in  tha 
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absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  therefor,  it  is  presumable  that  the  re« 
turns  for  1830,  and  perhaps  for  1849,  were  incorrect,  and  fell  short 
of  the  true  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  while  the  aboriginal  population  is  diminishing,  the  number  of 
foreign  residents  increases,  and  the  mixed  races  are  also  rapidly  aug* 
mentiug  in  numbers,  while  they  are  fast  rising  in  respectability.  Nine 
years  ago  the  foreign  population  nunibercd  one  thousand,  of  whom 
about  seven  hundred  were  Americans ;  the  remainder  were  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Chilians  and  Chinese.  Six- 
ty American  families  were  domiciliated  in  the  islands,  and  several  of 
other  nations ;  besides  the  families  of  Americans  and  others  who 
have  married  native  wives  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  a  high  or- 
der of  respectability.  In  1840  the  f<^reign  population  of  Honolulu 
alone  was  about  one  thousand,  including  thirty -eight  American  iami- 
lies  and  twelve  of  other  nations.  In  all  the  islands  there  were  sevens 
tv-four  American  families,  including  thirty-five  families  attached  to 
the  American  Missions,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about  350  souls, 
and  averaging  four  or  five  members  to  each  family.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  are  bom  upon  the  islands  ;  the  number  of  white  la- 
dies 710/  bom  there  was  90  residents ;  besides  some  who  are  there 
only  transiently,  as  the  wives  of  captains  and^ofiicers.    Of  the  for- 

Zers  residing  on  the  islands  in  1840,  350  had  taken  the  oath  of 
jiance  to  the  king  and  government,  and  become  naturalized.  A 
law  passed  by  the  chiefs  requires  one  to  give  two  years'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  take  the  oatli,  and  also  to  ]>roduce  certificates  of  good 
character.    During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1852,  130  foreign- 
ers took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty ;  of  these,  GO,  or  one- 
half,  were  natives  of  the  United  States ;  31  of  Great  Britain  ;  15  of 
China ;  4  of  Germany  ;  2  of  British  America ;  and   1 1  of  other 
countries.  , 
JSatnral  Resources  and  Productions. — The  soil  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  less  fertile  than  tliat  of  any  other  islands  of  l^olynesia,  but 
much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Excellent 
wheat  grows  wild  on  the  highlands  of  Maui,  and  the  Irish  potato  also 
grows  finely  here.    Cotton  and  indigo  also  fiourish  extremely  well, 
but  are  not  yet  raised  to  any  great  extent.    The  oofi*ee  plant  thrives 
luxuriantly,  and  at  Ililo  yields  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  tree. 
From  the  kukui-nut  an  oil  is  expressed,  capable  of  superseding  lin- 
seed oil,  for  painting  purposes.    Several  mills  are  in  operation.  The 
pia-root  (arrow-root)  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  a  small  ex- 
tent.   It  is  worth  in  the  islands  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  Tobacco 
grows  well,  and  a  small  quantity  has  been  raised.    Wild  cattle  exist 
in  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.    The  bullocks  have  been  nmch 
hunted  for  their  hides,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  having  been  killed 
per  annum.    In  1840  the  king  laid  a  tapu  upon  them  for  five  years; 
that  is,  forbid  their  destruction  during  that  time,  in  order  that  their 
numbers  might  increase.    Wild  goats  have  been  numerous,  whose 
hides,  also,  have  been  exported ;  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  which 
roam  about  the  mountains,  have  latterly,  however,  destroyed  many  of 
their  number.    Among  the  natural  productions  is  to  be  reckoned 
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salt,  which  is  obtained  from  a  natural  salt  lako  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  a  few  miles  from  Ilonohilu.  The  lake  is  a  mile  in 
droumfereiioe»  and  yields  an  abundaiit  supply  of  salt.  The  forest* 
yield  some  <^tlie  miest  Taiieties  of  cahinet  woods. 

Most  of  the  sandal-wood  at  present  grown  upon  the  islwds  is 
small,  and  no  great  quantity  is  exported.  The  first  cai^o  was  shipped 
from  Kauai  or  Kauhai  in  1792,  by  Capt.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  but 
the  trade  was  not  extended  in  any  considerable  degree  for  ten  years. 
During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  1.,  the  export  trade  of  this  article 
was  enoouiaged,  and  reached  the  amomit  of  some  handreds  of  thoa- 
Bands  of  dollars'  worth  annually.  In  the  short  reign  of  Liholiho, 
from  1819  to  1824,  his  predecessor's  careful  policy  was  abandoned, 
and  the  sandal-wood  '^  aa  cut  an  i  exported  to  an  immense  extent, 
and,  indeed,  until  the  siipply  became  nearly  exhausted.  Vessels 
were  frequently  bought  and  paid  for  in  sandal-wood ;  a  pit  being  dug 
equal  to  the  rise  of  Sie  vessel,  and  filled  with  the  fragrant  wood,  A 
{Measure  barge  from  Salem,  Mass.,  which  cost  not  more  than  ten 
t^usand  dollars  originally,  was  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a 
quantity  of  sandal-wood  which  yielded  upwards  of  860,000.  The 
growth  of  the  sandal-tree  is  very  slow.  The  pieces  of  timber  nt  first 
exported  were  twelve^  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  cut 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length.  When  the  demand  for  it,  however,  became 
Tery  great,  it  was  brought  to  the  coast  hj  the  natives  in  billets  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  an  inch  in  thickness  and  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  being 
sold  by  weight.  At  one  time  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  natives, 
requiring  each  one  to  bnn^  in  one  pikul^  or  183  pounds  weight|  or 
in  defknlt  to  pay  the  sum  of  each. 

The  silk  culture  was  L-onimenced  in  1837  with  every  prospect  of 
toooesa.  The  mnlbeny  tree  was  found  to  flourish  well,  several  Tarie> 
ties  of  which,  the  moms  multicaulis,  the  C^ton,  the  white,  and  the 
black,  have  been  introduced*  A  company  was  formed,  who  sent  an 
agent  to  the  United  Strifes  to  purchase  machinery,  procure  plants 
and  varieties  of  eggs,  and  also  to  obtain  all  needed  intbrmation  con- 
cerning the  business.  He  succeeded  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the 
enterprise  was  b^un ;  but  unfortunately  a  bad  location  was  chosen, 
the  trees  and  worma  did  ill,  and  through  mismanagement  the  capital 
was  all  sunk  in  three  years,  and  the  attempt  waa  abandoned.  An 
individual  has,  however,  since  prosecuted  the  experiment  with  his 
own  resources,  upon  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  has  siicccede<l  n^lmira- 
My.  The  worms  used  are  a  cross  between  the  Unitf^d  Stat  -,  breed 
and  u  smaller  species  from  China.  The  cocoons  are  large,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  or  a  bright  onmge.  From  four  to  «iz  thousand  make  a 
pound  of  reeled  aUk.  The  native  boys  and  women  reel,  eadi,  from 
half  a  pound  to  one  pound  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  the  natives 
are  ♦employed  upon  this  single  plantation,  in  the  various  departments 
of  th*'  culture.  A  crop  of  800,000  to  1,000,000  of  worms  has  been 
raised  monthly,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  lu  the  year  1841 
$200  worth  of  raw  silk  was  exported  from  Honolulu. 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  indigenous  produetbn  of  these  islands.  It 
waa  foimeriy  leared  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  tlw  juice,  whkdi 
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they  took  in  its  natural  state,  by  suction.  In  1835  its  cultivation  for 
.  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar  wn?  l»rguu  on  Kauai,  the  most 
nortliwe^^tem  island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  mercaulUe 
house  in  Honolulu,  and  was  soon  followed  up  by  the  natives,  who 
hold  and  tilled  many  small  plantationBi  Iron  muls  wen  imported 
in  l840.   Tliey  are  worked  by  water-power,  whioh  is  abundant.  Ihe 

Suantity  of  lanJ  planted  in  the  cane  ten  years  ago  was  about  one 
lousand  acres.  The  soil  yields  from  ten  to  fiftooii  htui  lrt  'l  pounds 
per  a<'re!  sometimes  three  or  four  thousand  fiouu  ls  ;ue  yielded. 
The  beol  nnils  turn  out  one  to  four  tons  daily.  Ihe  sugar  which  has 
been  manofietured  is  brown,  and  the  price  alt  the  mills  giadoallT 
ftll  in  a  few  years  from  eicht  oenis  per  pound  to  two  or  four,  A 
superior  artlole,  desft  li^t  sugar,  brought  last  year  seven  oenti^ 
while  foreign  sugars  were  held  at  five  and  six.  Molasses,  of  a  supe» 
rior  quality,  and  syrups,  are  made,  which  at  first  brought  in  market 
^T^cents  per  gallon,  but  the  price  iias  lluctuatcd  from  2o  to  35  cents. 

The  com  OfOp  is  getting  to  be  one  of  great  Importance.  A 
schooner  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  18th  April,  1863^  from  Hanalet, 
Kauai,  with  25,000  pounds,  from  the  Ipumtation  of  Mr.  Titcomb. 
This  gentleman's  crop  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  RO  OOO  pounds. 
The  crop  r.f  Mr.  G.  Rhodes  wa^  17,000  pounds.  *20u,UOU  pounds 
were  et^limated  to  be  still  on  hand,  of  last  ycar't^  crop,  on  all  the 
islands,  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

In  1836  the  amount  of  American  property  of  all  kinds  invested  at 
the  islands  was  estimated  at  $400,000.  In  1842  it  was  estimated  tt 
one  million,  including  one  hundred  thousand,  the  value  of  property 
held  by  the  American  Board  of  rommissioncrs  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  amount  at  present  is  grejitly  iiirger.  These  investments  consist- 
ed in  shipping,  trading  slock,  houses,  improvements,  and  the  ctipiial 
CKpended  in  agricultural  pnnnits,  d^o.  The  property  held  by  the 
American  Board  consists  of  dwelling-houses,  printingK>$ees  and 
presses,  a  bindery,  school-houses,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  with  ftnr- 
nitnrp,  cattle,  6£C.,  for  the  persona!  wse  of  the  missionaries.  The 
value  of  foreign  property  other  than  American  was  about  $200,000. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted,  in  1840-41,  of  oot^ 
ton  dotbs,  bleached  and  brown,  blue  prints,  chintz,  glass,  Britannia^ 
ware,  hardware,  iron,  copper,  canvaa,  oordage,  paints,  naval  atores, 
bread,  flour,  provisions,  wines,  ardent  spirits,  soap,  shoes,  clothing, 
bouks,  furniture,  lumber,  <S:c.  ikc.  From  California  were  imported  sea 
otter  skins,  land  furs,  hides,  horses,  tallow,  soap,  lumber,  beans,  &c. 
From  China,  blue  nankeens,  blue  cottons,  silks,  satins,  Uais,  furni. 
ture,  ^c.  From  Mexico,  specie  and  bullion.  From  England,  lonff- 
eloths,  broad*eloths,  clothing,  chintz,  prints,  hardware,  spirits,  mut 
Kquors,  6zc.  From  Chili,  the  same  as  from  England  and  the  United 
States ;  also  French  goods.  From  Russian  America,  lumber,  spar?, 
salmon,  Arc.  Society  Islands,  turtle-shells,  cocoa-nut  oil.  pearls  and 
ponrl  shell,  and  sugar.  Manilla,  rice,  cigars,  rope,  hats,  and  monU' 
ioctures  of  china,  England  and  United  States. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  Ibreign  imports  into  the  Bandwidi 
Jabmds  is  for  fiie  purpose  of  being  re«hipped  to  other  mariiets;  bat 
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we  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what  qmmtifgr  ^^eii  thof  re- 
exported ;  it  unounts  to  full j  one^tbiid. 

CVtTOM-BOVSB  MTimil«r— WIOU  TA1.VB  OV«0OOt  OtromD  M  IZMtraBu 


IMS  $223,383  38 

1844  350,347  IS, 

1645  n, 

laM.  ff9i,M0  00. 


 •       1  1-43. .Net 

9479/>40  90  i  1844  

...700,10i?8  1645.  

^7W/KM  00<  1840....» 


••eilfl&.....  08.121  S4 

 ^..«....13;i80  85 

 30 

 «  J0,ooo  00 


Hie  revenue  U  deriTed  from  the  €iitlom%  poU-toxeo^  lloenoeei 
etemp  duties,  and  a  small  lend  Ux  upon  tlie  fiunneni  Reel  and  pep- 
•onel  property  ve  subjeet  to  tesetioii  whenoTer  «  deficit  ensee  from 

other  sources. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  lioeooes  for  the  year  ending 
March  ;ilst,  1852,  was  ^25,042  25. 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Isliuids  is  a  constitutional  moi^ 
iTcfay.  Kameheniehe  L,  celled  the  Great^  uDited  the  iaUnds  un- 
der one  government^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
in  1819.  His  eldest  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  and 
dissipated  reign,  died  in  IB"?-!,  in  Eni'land,  leaving  his  mother 
Kaahuniunu,  the  queen  dowager,  regent  diuiiig  the  minority  uf  her 
younger  son.  She  died,  however,  in  1832,  and  the  youUilul  king 
took  tHe  reins  of  gOTemment,  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  UL 

In  February,  1848^  Lord  George  Paalet,  of  H.  B.  IL's  aliip  Gaiye- 
fort,  forcibly  seized  the  i^ands,  and  nominated  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  commission,  consisting  of  King  Kamehameha,  (or  a  deputy 
by  him  appointed,)  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Paulet,  nunean  k\  Mao- 
ka^,  Es>i£.,  and  LieuL  Frere,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  administer  the 
government  while  awaiting  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Rear  Adminl 
Thomas,  however,  by  order  of  his  gOTemment,  on  the  31st  July,  of 
the  same  year,  surrendered  tl  *  i  I  mds  to  their  rightfid  king.  Sinee 
then  they  have  remained  unmolested  by  foreign  interference,  except 
iu  tlio  attempts  of  France,  before  referred  to,  to  influence  tlu  ir  legis- 
lation and  policy,  and  their  independence  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  England  and  Frauce. 

The  executive  department,  as  organiaed  by  the  Uw  of  184^  oon- 
sists  offive bureaus :  the  "  Interior,"  "  Foreign  Relations,  "Finance,** 
"  Public  Instruction,"  and  "  Law."  The  heads  of  these  bureaus,  who, 
together,  constitntij  the  cabinet  council,  are  appointed  and  re- 
movable l.iy  tlie  kin?.  Tlieir  salaries  are  *i2,UU0  each.  Thv.  gov- 
ernors oi'  tile  several  ibiands  arc  ail  chiefs,  and,  with  the  cabinet,  form 
the  privy  ooundL  Their  salaries  vary  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  The 
king  reoeivea  annually  KK,000  from  the  treasuiy,  and  Irom  other 
sources  perhaps  an  equal  amount.  The  queen*s  allowance  is  distinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  a  few  chiefs,  all  the  important 
and  onerous  portions  of  the  administration  of  government  is  carried 
on  by  tbreigners  naturalized. 

The  civil  and  moral  revolution  which  has  been  efiected  within  fifty 
yeam  is  truly  irondorfiiL  The  language  of  the  nirtivea  has  been  re* 
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dttoed  to  writing;  Bible  lias  been  tmdAted  lalo tt,  the piint- 
]ng-press  has  been  introdiieed,  schools  estabfished,  Aw.,  die.   in  the 

dty  of  Honolulu  are  two  large  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  Pro- 
testant cluirchcs,  a  seamon'^  ohnpol,  and  a  lioman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Soiac  of  the  principal  buiidin;j:s  are  those  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses. About  20,000  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  annually  attend  the 
common  schools,  most  of  whom,  however,  learn  simply  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  also  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  rapidly  extending  among  all  classes. 
$:20,000  are  anniialjy  appropriated  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
pn>)1i  ■  <;i'hools.  The  government  has  nn  of^oial  press.  "The  P<»lyne- 
sian,  oi'  which  an  edition  of  000  copies  is  weekly  printed  ;  4u0  aro 
for  subscribers,  a  portion  of  Uie  remainder  being  distributed  gratui- 
tously, and  a  poition  reserved  for  government  vse  and  Ibr  bindiDg. 
Tlie  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior^  last  April,  shows  that  the 
press,  besides  printing  a  <:rrcat  deal  of  matter  for  the  departments 
free,  gave  a  net  profit  of  $184  99  to  the  treasnry,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31^t  March. 

Dr.  VV  ood,  surgeon  of  thu  U.  S.  Navv,  who  visited  these  islands 
in  1844,  thus  spe&s  of  one  of  tiie  schools  of  Hawaii ;  **  We  Tisited 
the  school  of  native  children,  superintended  "bj  Mr.  Lvman,  one  of 
the  misnonarles.   There  were  about  fifty  boys  m  the  school,  of  vsii- 

ens  nges  and  sizes.  Their  books  of  instniction,  printed  in  their  own 
language,  comprised  works  of  ai  tihiiietic,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  anatomy.  They  had  also  maps 
and  engravings,  creditably  executed  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  pupils  made  some  arithmetical  calculations  for  us  on  the 
black  !  I  1.  Il  l  it  had  a  strange  effect  to  see  the  Ibmiliar  figures 
and  results  of  arithmetic  developing  themselves  upon  the  board,  ac- 
companied l)y  a  lancrnage  so  recently  foreign  to  science  the 
Hawaiian.  The  pupils  of  this  school  arc  clothed  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which,  indeed,  sustains  the  school,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  whose  parents  have  sufficient  means  to  support  anid 
clothe  them.  A  fine  farm  is  connected  with  the  school,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  the  boys."  Dr.  W.  also  visited  the  chiefs*  school,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  of  the  United  State*',  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  instru<-tinjT  the  children  of  the  nobility  in  our  language 
and  literature.  One  of  the  young  ladies  he  describes  as  extremely 
beautiful.  They  nerformed  on  the  piano,  and  sang  songs  familiar  m 
America.  One  or  these  young  ladies  has  since  toch  married  to  an 
American  gentleman,  the  district  attorney  for  the  island  of  Oahu, 
Hiere  have  been  many  suoli  marriages. 

Hie  entire  amount  ei^ended  on  the  Sandwich  lalaada  for  educa- 
tional purposes  during  the  year  1850,  may  be  estimated  as  follows 

Oa  the  i*ublic  flcbools  ftSS.Pf)!  98 

On  select  schools  Mpported  by  gorernment   1, .''>2 

On  select  schools  sapported  by  voltintary  efibits  11,061  00 

*  JCaistan'  salary,  clerk  hire,  acatjoueiy,  iic   4,204  11 

643,li<}  59 
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Six  yous  ago  upwards  of  $5,000  were  annually  expended  by  the 

government  and  merchants  in  forwarding  letters  throngh  Mexico  to 
the  L'nited  States  and  Kurope.  The  number  of  letters  received  from 
Dec.,  1850, to  March 31,  1652,  was:  from  the  United  States,  G,0S8 ; 
and  from  all  other  foreign  ooontries,  3,500 ;  total  reoeived,  9,588. 
Letten  forwarded  durmg  the  eame  time  to  the  United  States^  9,199 ; 
and  to  all  other  foreign  countries,  6,000 ;  total  sent,  15,199. 

The  postage  of  a  single  letter  from  the  United  States  to  the  Sand- 
wich Island^,  bv  California,  is  11  cents,  «ix  of  wliieh,  or  the  postage 
to  San  JbVancisoo,  must  be  pre-paid  in  the  United  States.  * 

Imports  for  Vie  year  IS^O^Jrom  the  folhwing  countries: 


California  $305,B13  28 

United  States  J.>f»3.i>n7  49 

GrefttBrttaiJi  •.«..«•«.   63,987  69 

British  OloniM  114J83  11 

Chifu   109,124  19 

Chili   58,097  84 

ManiU*   33,187  84 

Tahiti   19,283  29 


VancouTt^r's  Islnml  $15,943  59 

France   49 

Columbia  iiiveTi  Siika*  Brc 
men,  Kantielmdn,  CWlao, 

BflniDisiM   Honse 


SMfiMnt^  Imforls,  Dvt'cs\  nml  Exports  chiming  Drawback^  at  thM  Fori 

o/Uoiwhdu,  fur  the  yfnr  1S50. 

GroMtavoiee       GroM          Vulu*  Betara  N«t 

Tain*.         DntfMs.     tMXfottad.  IMm.  CosMuapdM. 

Ooods  paT^Dg  S  per  eant. 

dmj.                       990,ffn  48..  46,0W  SA^V^  31..  ffii..  8M.441  17 

Spirits,  wines.  \c            34»4M  e4..118,S68  03..14,S93  41..  9ifiSt  90..     9^858  51 

By  Consols   anil  Mis- 

•ioDS,  frw..........     S4,6f>4  80..  •94,6^4  80 

Ecmiued                        49,072  00..     —  <i-      „    4J^g  QO 

By  wbale-«hip«  udar 

•nOMCh....*              IS^S  48..      —      ..      »     ..  ~~             15.671!  48 


i,035.0U  70..1S8,«03  ei..4M38  7S..  ee»687  IS..  993^  98 

Add  amount  of  apiriti 
•Mt  wiaw  n  ovtmx^ 

pre.  31,  l'«49,  esti- 
mated at   18.000  00..  44,000  00..      —     ..      ~       ..     l^,£n.)0  oa 


l.OSa^Sa  70..S0S,603  61..4S.e29  72,.  86,6d7  18..MiO,3a8  98 
Dedoct,  spirits     wines  ^ 
now  in  liuiul  wliich 
will  probably  be  ex- 
ported* eetlnmted  tt.       ^      ..  ..  3,700  00..  M»QOO  00..     9^700  00 

l,0O,0S8  70..fi09,603  61..40,9I0  79.. 110^887  19..1,00«.nB  98 

DomuUi  Exports  from  Honuhdu  and  L(ihnina,f(tr  the  tf^ar  1850. 

Honolulu  and  Kai  ai. 


Soxar......... ...... ....fte.... 507.731 

MJawei  galb...  34.900 

Syrup   ...  9,000 

Coffee  lbs  194,073 

Salt.  bbla.... 


Lime  ....Mia....  100 

Beef  :  ...  10 

Hi.lrs  lbs....  20.241 

Tallow  ...  3,703 


'NoTCr-Socneof  the  noat  important  information  in  the  present  article  is  derived  from 
OWTaliMUo  UboTBoT  Jamea  J.  Jarvis,  E*q.,  Director  of  the  Government  Press,  Hon- 
ololn,  author  of  tla-  Jliftuiy  of  lie  Iliica'tian  Islands  .  an.l  we  ;ll^o  nrkiKmlKiiri-  our  in 
iabtadncsMo  Checver's  Lite  in  the  iiandwich  Idands.  lately  iasaed  from  the  preaa,  (and 
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PicUw.  ^....bbU...  90l 

Cort!  blodn.  1,098 


bUi  Potatoe«..«.........bU>....  5,331 

8w09t  ■••«•••«••••  4ylid 

OnioiM   "  ...  2M 

Yam5  .......M^.M   "  144 

Arrow-root  Um  6,y5ti 

CaiUe  50,  Horaes  2,  Mules  1,  Sheep  10,  Goata  10,  Swine  179,  Fowla  49  dor.,  Turkejl  19 
doa^Bggt^lO  duz., Brooms  110  doz.,  Pumpkica  4,G78,  Melons  950,  CucoanoM  9,1001 
Coeoantit  dooMMto  119.  Wood  4  cosda.  Mat-bag*  SOO,  Onagea  8^000,  Cbaieodi 
Mbaga. 

Limes.    Lime    Juice,   Peppen,  Baameii         Butter,   Bope^  Vaniture,  and 

Saabea  $G03  33 

Ibid  TtlM  ■$  per  UaniAate  $\Z9fin  79 


Labaiiva. 


Saffir.  Ibfl  152,407 


■galls 


...  66.577 


>ger... 
MolaMei 

Syrup... 

Ooflfce  «.»•............••  •Dm....  14,355 

Salt  Mcki..  1,912 

Lime  bUa....  80 

Irish  Potatoea   "  ...  46,«2« 


Sweet  Potatoes  bbU....  95,453 

Onlonn  *   ...  1,606 


Yn 


20 


Arrow-root««.**»  ........Iba....  9,676 

Pickle*  bbla....  627 

CormU  block*.  1,«M 


Sbeep  ami  (ioats  182,  Swine  444.  Fowla  86^  dnz.,  Kg$^  .VM  doz.,  Pampkina  62,019, 
i  99,450,  Orange*  117,500,  Melons  4,t;iO,  Pine  apples  11,300,  Cabbages_l,600, 


Sweetmeata  SI  9  gaUs.,  Lime-jnoe  904  galls.,  Beana  64  bbla..  Gam  i  bbl*^  Butter 
197  lb*.,  Vbiegtr  168  g^lU.,  Wood  91  conh.  Lumber  91,«»  Aet 
ToUlvelueesperUeBifeetibftoml'abaina  $?4i,ni4  Hi 

"  *•  Honolulu   13»,007  79 

Value  of  Domestic  Produce  exported  and  fuminbed  to  ships  al  tbo 

three  ports  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  (eatimau-d)   99|000  09 

Domestic  •opplte*  furniebed  to  343  mercbeat  veaeel*  at  Honololo. 

Avera^  9900  each   99.400  00 

Domestic  atip;  Hrs  f  irnidiedlo  109  whel»> AIpe  (biride)  etHoooIolii. 

Average  $2.'0  each   26,500  00 

Domestic  anpplies furnished  to  IT  ahip*  of  werend  ■liniJMlgTr**cli 

at  Uionolulu.   Aven^  $500  eeeh.......   9,500  00 

Domestic  supplies  fbnfibed  to  119  wbe1e>rii!p*  at  Lahaina.  Aver* 

•ge  9990  each   94,940  00 

Domefltic  sappUe*  farnisbed  to  127  merchant  ships  at  T.»h«tM^ 

Avenge •90 eedi....    10,190  00 

Total  vdmofdeneede  enorta  and  aappKe*  fitmiibid  at  Hteolaln 
•Bd  Lahaiaa,  fbr  the  year  1990  $SM,m  93 


Gross  reciipU  at  Custom-houia  of  Oaku,  Maui,  and  Kamaiffor  1850. 


HoJtOtCLC. 

Ifl^port  dotieepaidon  Good*  and 
m  $fMm  and  Wiaea  aecoany 

OMmomed  991,953  11 

Tiraaeit  dutie*   443  42 

Bnbordaea.....   12,644  54 

Bmoa   9,579  SO 

Vfbai'midlbiMiDra*..........     m  49 

Interest  ,     999  00 

6|orag?   3,945  IS 

9119,066  69 

Hakbor  Master. 

Shipping  and  discharging  Sea> 
men. ............ 2,711  00 

Stamp*   1,413  00 

119,190  99 


Labaiia. 

Import  duties  m.  #9,393  4^ 

Transit  dotic*   39  9^ 

Harbor  daea.^.....^......   1.999  60 

Stamps  —  ^    1.979  OO 

Shipping  BeamOB... 994  19 

^203  15 


WaIMSA,  KBAIASS1X9A,  AiV  HlLO. 


fltanw  and  Haibor  doe*. 


119  90 


Add 


•9,316  OS 


Tolal  reeeipia  •191,999  79 


Uiyitizeo  by  ^OOglc 


CoiidiflMmof  Ohtf  jRaftmit  of  the  TTa^mUfin  Tungiom^  ftrlk*  f/mr  miing 

Blsi  of  March,  1851. 

From  rn%h  oahand  last  Tear...   $46,191  18 

The  bureau  ut' Foroiun  ImporU... ...  ............. 118,901  38 

•*  JntL-mal  ('i>uiui«fc«.».....»««.«...««.....*«,    22.514  75 

"  lawrnai  Taxe§  52,455  26 

<'  Feet  and  PerquiMfc  s  15,314  79 

Coasting  Trade  and  Fuheriea   4,269  27 

*'  Guvurtuuent  JieaUzatioua. ...... .............    S6.49S  99 

«         FiBMMdPomltiM   M.^"^ 


Tahlr  nf  Disbursements* 

For  the  King  andPriiry  CoancU   $19^6  19 

*'      DepartoiMitafnM  Interuir....... .M. ...... ........  14(^030  59 

"  **  F<.>reivMi  adttiqw   4,7.10  64 

«  "  Finance  ....*...   15,080  08 

*'  "  PubOeTostnictiM...,   98,>>25  07 

•«  Law..«....   10,106  84 

For  misrelkneoua  exptttKii..   10,106  84 

For  ntii  >uiit  •ns!)arMa<nilnIbpi^dileylewtfitabtfMenied<m 

bUls  receivable   2,126  43 


•250.707  96 

Balance   79,838  4t 

Forti'jn  Merchant  YesstU,  and  Hawaiian  Ymeh  from  Foreign  Voyages^  tnr 
knd  tU  ihe  Piarii<if  Bonehdu  and  LaJudna  during  the  yar  1850. 

,  MOSOWVa  »       r-  L.UIAOIA  v 

NatioSi  Total  Number  Total  Nunibrr  Aoooilt 

af  Vcuelf.         Tonaafe.      of  Vrtseli. 

Uttiied  States  166,...^... 54,872  Ill  ... 

Or(»at  Briiaia  and  Coloiuea..ll8....... .24,177  ....  6... 

France.....   8   2,300. 

Taltiti.... ......... 7........    3C7. — 

Puu... .....  .............   9. .*....«  1|300........  V  ..«•*•«■ 

Norwav   2   475  -   — 

Hawab   14   1,732   8  «.  — 

Chili  ^   8  ,  1,^°^  -  ....••.^  — 

iioMia.. .......  3........    ^38   -  » 

Spain...........   9.   600  -  — 

Mtxico   2   309  -   — 

Hanover   4   560   — 

Belgium   1........    533  -  — 

Denmark. 3..,,.»..    448   -  ........  — 

Bremen. ••««••,...  .......    I.**.....    110. «««,,«,^  — 

8«veden    1   400  -   — 

 00^4  m   — 

Nombers  entered  in  1049. 157.. ^  ........  18. <-> 

Tncreaae  ia  1830   185   —   109   — 

n  >  >  of  War  and  GwenuMjU  Smrv^ring  Vmik  wkrmi  at  Bamkia,  186a 

Jin.  t."i  Ewiac  r.  S.  Anicn*  n.  -  ..Califondftvls'ffib  Ctdifomia. 

Feb.  26  Wanaerer ...iiruat  Uriiaia..  10. .Tahiti. .............. -San  Francisco. 

May   6  Herald.   S2..MauttUn  Arctie  OcMtt. 

Imw  6  Swift  w  6.,      "   Tablet 

**    94  Enterprise...         "  -  ..Plymenth, £ngUMd....S<Xsebtte8d. 

♦*     99  Bayontinisp..  .Franc<»  21 . .^f:u'^ia,  China....  TabilL 

July    I  Tnveatigator..(^ceat  Bntain..  -  ■i'lymoutU,  England. ...Kotzeboe  Sd 

"  ...Cockntrica ...  **  f>.. MizatUa.. .......... .Valpnraiao. 

OoL  1<  Herald.   "  23..Port  Clarenee....  HonaKoitf. 

23  Dolphin  U.  S.  Ainerka.l0..Hon9  Kong  FraBcfieo. 

KoT.  10  I"  •.'rr,  iiifh   "  24..8.  FrancHi'o  t'Mi 

Dec.  13  f^erieuae.  ....France  •S4..San  Franciaco.........  — 

"    M  •.«...BdkMl......EiiMn  4..4 
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Whale-8ki^  entered  at  the  Ports  of  Bbnoluhf  and  Lahaim  dwing 

BOjrOLULC.  LAHA3MA* 

Toooafc        Sperm  UiL        Wbalo  Oil.        Wl»l«boii«i    (  lOfi 
11  bbk.  bbU.  Ibi.        I  3 

Bremen...   6      4»^,.^^  19^106  SS«,4M**- ••.-SpCai.OOO    1  4 

Btitub   aj  i 


ART.  lY.-THE  DELTA  OF  NORTHWESTERN  MISSISSTPPT.* 

I  puorosE  to  furnish  for  the  Review  some  sketches,  more  descrip- 
tive than  historical  or  f^tntistical,  of  that  portion  of  the  groat  Delta 
ol  Liie  Mississippi,  wiLlilu  the  boundariea  of  the  couuties  of  Tunica, 
Goalioma,  Washington,  Issaquena,  and  Sunflower,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Your  periodical  being  pracUeal  as  well  aa  acientifio, 
and  intended  also  to  develop  and  make  known  the  resources  of  the 
*'  Soiith  rn  and  Western  States,"  I  claim  that  the  facts,  as  well  as  in- 
formation which  I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish,  hastily  hut  truthfully, 
in  the  premises,  will  be  valuable  as  well  as  useful,  and  thus  entitled 
to »  "  place"  in  your  journal.  Permit  me  to  premise  by  stating 
that  nearlir  every  aore  in  tlie  aboYe-named  eonntiea  ia  easentiaUy 
delta,  or  bottom  land, — nearly  the  whole  vast  surface  oomprisad 
within  their  limits  being  almost  perfectly  level.  Those  counties 
contain,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,530,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  ia 
distributed  about  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Tnnica  coanQr  oanttiu  about..*. >•>.«••••«•   350,000  acret* 

Cothoaia.....   SMtSOtf  " 

Bolivar   600,000 

Wanhington   730,000 

iMBquena.,.,  -   650,imm)  " 

i««r  •.,••.•«•,.........••••••.......•*  550.000  " 

Totd  lands  In  aiid  eoontiet  9,5M,Oeo 


Of  lands  now  Entered  and  taxable,  there  are  in 

Tunicn  county  about  15?,000 

CoaLoma  100,000 

BoliTar  ,..3Co,  *  » 

WaalkuigttMi  45U,(Kii> 

iNaqmnk  30o,ooo 

euiiower.  lao.ooo 

The  balance  of  the  lands  is  either  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 

subject  to  entry,  held  for  sale  for  Jc  purposes,  or  to  be  sold  as 
hereaaer  mentioned,  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  above  lands,  there  are 
employed  about  20,000  slaves — as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  Washingtoo  oountv,  about. ...>•••«   ............  P.OOO 

liMwqaciia  «.000 

BoUrar  S,500 

«•  Goahona......  «,000 

Tunica   l.OO* 

*  Soaflowor. .>.......•«....•.•••••.••-•••••••••••• •••••••• 

Tntn^  '■Uvf',  omploved.. ••.•••....••«••.>>. —  ••■•.20*300 


*  Wo  txe  alwa^a  pleased  to  receive  aketeUea  of  tliia  character.— EditoB. 
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Hib  fftetmawnt  iodudes  men,  women  and  childreiL  On  fbetd 

lands  th<'n>  rvrc  produced,  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans  annually, 
about  100,(H)0  bales  of  cotton;  the  net  value  of  wliirh  will  average 
nearly  83,000,000,  There  are  over  fifty  thousand  head  of  homed 
cattle  in  these  counties. 

In  1849  they  paid  into  the  itate  treasury,  as  slate  taa^  Inde- 
pendent of  levee  taxea^  and  sneh  as  are  impoMd  ibr  oonnty  porposesi 
as  ibUows: 

XAJBi  fOK  1840. 

Wasbin^ton  Oodoly.*.*....  .••,..$lS,r.^5.  16 

IfMqaciia.  ••••••••«.    7,671.  55 

BoiirsT   %;m.tA 

Coahoma      1^87.  8« 

Tuuica   1,792.  53 

6unfloir«r>«*>>*B*.*«*«. •>••••—••..>. •••>••••«••••••••••   l^tlS«  Sfl 

ToalMiMtuc  #SM»9^« 

lliese  lands  are  situated  between  the  33d  and  85th  decrees  of 
latitude ;  front  on  the  Mississippi  River  nearly  800  miles^  and  nave  an 
leverage  depth  of  about  45  miles.    Nearly  two-thirds,  if  not  more, 

of  this  immense  front  on  the  Mississippi  Kiverlias  been  leveed  and 
secured  from  inundation.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  private 
enterpfise,  and  through  au  equitable  system  of  county  levee  taxation. 
The  good  work  of  completing  these  levees  is  not  being  abandoned 
by  any  *^  manner  of  means.**  On  the  contrary,  the  enterprising,  in> 
telligent,  and  industrious  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  state  are  con- 
tinuing their  r  xortions,  and  manifesting  a  laudable  zeal  to  master  the 
old  father  of  waters ;  and  the  state  has  at  last  come  for-vrard  to  aid 
them  in  their  enterprise.  If  the  ?nme  activity  is  manifested  for  tho 
next  two  years,  which  lias  exhibited  itself  in  tho  past  two,  the  vvhule^ 
river  front  will  oe  permanently  and  securely  leveed,  and  this  great* 
wilderness  of  unsurpassed  fertility  will  be  pcrmspently  and  amply 
aeoored  for  safe  and  successful  cultivation.  When  such  is  the  case 
Its  resources  need  but  be  made  known  to  make  it,  in  truth,  "blossom 
as  the  rose."  By  an  act  of  the  TiPf^islaturo  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
passed  in  the  year  18r)2,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  issue 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land-scrip,  in  quarter  sections,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  levees  in  the  above-named  countlesi  in 
the  proportion  followit^,  to  wit : 

To  Tunica  Oooatj........^. 3:,000  acres. 

"  Coahoma,  2^,000  " 

*«  BoUtrar.   104.000  « 

•*  Wanhington,,. .......  •••••   100,000  • 

«•  Usaqueaa   lOO.oO  •* 

That  amount  of  land  serip  is  to  be  handed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  officers  of  each  cuunty  as  aforesaid,  and  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell  the  laud  for  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  legislature  also 
authorized  and  required  the  sale  of  the  500,000  aeres  of  faitemal  im- 
provement lands  donated  by  Congreis  to  this  state,  to  be  sold  at  a 
minimum  of  two  dollars  per  acre^  the  money  aooruing  from  the  sale 

*  Tbeso  dau  are  derived  bom  Uie  Report  of  Auditor  Swano,  ia  IBM. 
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of  the  first  sixty  thou'^nnf^  acres  sold  to  be  appropriated  to  the  con- 
struction of  levees,  as  loiiows : 


TbDe8oioooaBlr.,,«».  «  9^000 

Tonica.  15,000 

"  CoahooMU*.   75,000  $ 

«  Botirar   SS^OOO 


Hiiis  those  oonnties  wOl  reoeWe,  when  tlie  tends  are  sold,  |12O,00O 

in  cash,  and  58G,000  aores  of  land,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  com* 
pletion  of  their  levees.  These  lands,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  be  sold 
at  Jackson  on  the  third  MotkI.-w  of  November,  1852.  Tunica, 
Coahc*ni;i,  Bolivar,  Washingtou,  and  Issaquena,  csach  have  a  levee 
law,  by  which  all  the  taxable  lauds  in  those  counties  are  taxed  from 
five  cents  to  ten  cents  per  aoie  finr  levee  purposes,  lliese  (acts  need  but 
to  be  stated  to  produce  oonviotion  that  the  leyees  will  be  completed^ 
and  permanently  finished,  and  kept  in  repair.  When  this  is  done^ 
there  will  be  brought  into  market  more  thiin  land  enough  to  make 
one  thousand  huge  piantations  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

But  little  is  known,  except  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it,  of  this  vast  and  exceedingly  fertile  trnot  of  bottom 
land ;  and  my  object  in  this  communication  Is  to  bring  it  into  noU(^, 
and  enable  those  who  are  in  search  of  valuable,  cheap,  healthy,  and 

admirably-located  plantations,  to  know  where  they  can  find  them. 
General  Augustus  W.  Mc  Alli^trr,  of  Wild-wood,  whose  post-oftico  is 
Greenville,  Washington  couuly  ;  I  Ion.  J.  S.  Yerger,  same  post-office ; 
Capt.  P.  Burwell  Starke,  Lak&  Bolivar;  Senator  Alcorn,  Coahoma; 
George  N.  Paries,  Esq.,  TUlnla,  fssaquena  county ;  General  Byne, 
of  Tunica,  and  Colonel  Mnrdook,  of  McNutt,  Sunflower  county, 
.  could  give  reliable  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  location  and 
value  of  these  lands  to  <?uch  as  need  or  would  like  to  have  informa- 
tion. A  publication  of  this  communication  in  your  valuabb"*  Review 
will  put  tiie  planting  interes»t  on  int^uiry,  and  may  iuduce  clLizeiis  of 
Other  states  to  make  publicly  known  tfeie  reaonroes  of  their  own  land. 

Very  respectfully,  <Sic., 
Vioi0Bimo,  Sept,  4rAy  ISCKI,  A.  K.  Siunaa. 


AET.  y.-<X)MM£BCIAL  INDSPl^DENCE  Of  THE  SOUTH. 

Ib  o«  iMt  mwribtr  mppnwni  >  elwlir  fcom  ww  of  J>e  nwwlwts  of  Bdilmon,  ie^ 

a  eWTWtion  of  d«legt«M  from  an  the  «ova«idal  dtlMX  ^ 

that  city  some  time  during  next  December. 

HaviDg  several  ycnrs  ago  poblUbed  in  the  HeTiew  most  of  the  documenia  which  eioa- 
nated  from  the  Southern  Commercial  Conventioni  held  ia  1638-9,  (to  be  fonnd  abo  in 
YoL  in.  «f  otir  woik  en  die  bdoitrial  Beaoareee,  ete.  ef  the  South.)  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  aeceptabte  lervice  that  could  be  rendered  in  thiii  juncturo,  thm  tln^  puMIration 
of  the  remaimng  docnmcnt,  which  we  were  unable  to  obtaiu  at  ilio  tiuic,  but  which  haa 
Ute^  come  to  hand  in  a  package  of  rather  moth-eaten  ptmphleta.  it  is  in  the  ahape  of 
aa«AddreattotfaeFeopieefthaB«iAenaad8osllmiwmBlBM%''  flwaenviilaa 
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omMaiotJi.  B.  LoofMiMt  lad  Jotepk  Cummigi,  Baqm  of  Omi|^  G«o.  HeDittib 

Col.  Blanding  and  C.  G.  MeTnminger,  of  Boudi  Carolina. 

A1tl)f>u^h  there  are  some  posiiiona  in  the  address  with  which  wc  do  not  fully  concur, 
and  others  which  time  has  not  sustained,  the  maiu  poinU  ol  argument  are  irresiadble, 
•nd  quite  u  trwe  and  applicaUt  in  lass  MtlMy  ««idd  bwe  b««i  fai  1138;  tad  thcrefan 

we  do  not  hesitate  to  giTc  it  entire,  not  eren  exclnding  the  passages  which  it^Uettt  • 
political  I)i.n!>.    Tt  lieroines  tlie  South  cnrL-fulIy  lo  weigh  aiiJ  consider  MCh  dlMMIUMOlli 
•od  it'  they  are  »uuud  aud  true,  to  act  upon  them  without  delay. 
The  resolutions  upon  which  the  oddreM  was  foimded,  are  as  follows. — [Ed. 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  ilircct  trade  is  the  natural  clianiirl  of  commtmicatioa 
between  nations,  ^vh•.ch  onV-r  to  caeh  other  the  be«t  market  for  their  natural 
productiuns ;  and  tliat  tiie  intyrvention  of  a  third  party  must  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  the  exchanges  betw^n  them. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  tliis  I'uiori 
afTord  t!iose  staples  wiUi  which  are  purchased  nearly  the  whole  foreign  im- 
port ol  ilic  country ;  that  they  are  the  consumers  oi  a  large  portion  of  these 
imports,  aud  ought  naturally  themaelTes  to  furnish  the  channel  through 
which  the  exchan;:je  made;  that  on  no  occasion  Itave  their  citizens  been 
found  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  fair  competition  with  otlier 
sections;  nn<l  that  the  diversion  of  their  trade  from  its  natural  channels, 
miiflt  have  been  brought  about  hf  the  unequal  action  of  the  fedenl  gornn- 
ment.  or  by  the  abstraction  of  our  people  towards  other  pursuits. 

3.  Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  ol  th  is  Coavention,  Buch  a  state  of  thijogs 
diould  no  longer  continue;  that  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  disruption  of  the  exbtlng  channel  of 
trade,  afford  an  opportunity  of  breaking  down  the  trammels  which  have  so 
long  fettered  our  commerce,  aud  of  restoring  to  the  South  its  natural  ad- 
T&ntages ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  erery  man.  who  has  at  heart  Um 
good  of  his  country,  to  lend  his  best  exertions  to  tne  promotion  of  these 
object^  and  to  establish  our  trade  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

4.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  is  fuUy  aware  of  the  diiiicnitiee  to 
he  OTCfoomein  the  proseontion  of  their  entetpiiscj  hnt  nothing  davalad 
Uiercby,  and  fully  relying  upon  the  public  spirit  and  zealous  oo-opemtion 
of  their  fellow-citizen?,  they  are  determined  to  advance  with  nntirincj  per- 
severance j  and  with  that  view,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  measures : 

1.  That  an  efiV.rt  should  be  made  to  afford  to  the  importers  and  pur- 
chasers at  southern  seajiorts,  the  ?ame  faeilitie?  which  aro  offered  else- 
where: and  with  this  view  it  is  xecommended  that  the  banks  in  the  sea- 
ports snouid  immediately  apply  a  portion  of  their  respective  capitaJs  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exehaTiL:e.  and  to  the  procurement  of  credits  or  funds 
in  Europe;  and  that  they  should  afford  the  ma  of  the  same  to  the  import- 
ing merchant,  upou  a  dL^count  or  collateral  pledge  of  such  good  paper  as  he 
may  t<ake  from  tlie  mershaots  ot  the  interior^  and  tlwt  tUs  aocommoiiiatioQ 
bo  aflurJc'I  a.-^  well  upon  paper  liaving  more  tlian  six  months  to  run,  as 
upon  that  having  less;  and  that  the  banks  of  tho  interior  co  operate  by 
ooUecting  and  remitting  the  proceeds  of  buch  paper  to  llic  baiiLi  ou  the 
sea-coast. 

2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  important  subject  of  equalizing  the  ex- 
changes between  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  ami  tenitories. 
Luis  Convention  earnestly  recoamiend  to  the  various  banks  of  the  prir.cipai 
cities,  or  such  as  mav  be  conTeniently  located,  to  receive  the  biluof  each 
other  in  t!ieir  general  Dusiucs?,  and  \l>  adupt  sTith  arrang-einents  for  scttle- 
mentS|  at  short  perioda^  as  they  may  deem  suitable  and  proper  j  the  hanks 
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i^iaiust  wlioRi  the  boUmoe  •hould  fall,  to  fumish  funds  for  settling  iho 
mme,  or  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  from  the  period  of  Bettlement 

3.  That  Inc.  lucrchauta  of  the  ^cutli  an<!  Soutliwost  be  earnestly  recorH- 
mended  to  give  preference  to  the  importers  in  their  own  markets,  and 
that  they  afford  tnom  an  opportunity  of  finr  competition  with  other  seo- 
tSooSy  by  mAking  their  first  calls  for  purchases  ftt  soathem  and  southwestern 
senports  :  nnd  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  merchants  at  the  seaports 
shali,  forthwith,  set  about  importing  suoh  stooks  of  goods,  as  will  cnsur^ 
at  &b  rates,  a  supply  to  the  oemaiid  from  tibe  merchant*  of  the  interior. 

4.  That  an  earnest  and  united  eObrt  should  be  made  to  draw  home  the 
capital  invested  by  the  South  in  banks  and  companies  aliroad  :  and  to  em- 
ploy the  samei  together  with  such  surplus  capital  as  e^sts  at  home,  in 
mercantile  operations ;  and  that  with  this  view  men  of  influence  and  ehar^ 
acter  be  earnestly  invited  to  afford  the  benefit  of  tlicir  example,  by  en- 
terin^r  hit*)  limited  partnerships,  under  the  laws  lately  paired  by  the  statea 
of  Vin^iuia,  South  CaroUnaj  Georgi^  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  I'ioiiJa. 

&  That  this  Ocmvention  caanot  bnt  view  with  deep  regret  the  negkot 
ef  all  oommercial  pursuits  which  hia  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  youth 
of  our  country,  and  which  has  nece??ari1y  thrown  its  most  important  in- 
terests into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  feehng  and  habit,  are  led  into  com- 
mercial connections  elsewhere,  lliis  Convention,  therefore,  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  the  speedy  adoption  by  all  their  fellow-citizens  of 
measures  to  infroduce  commerrial  efJurafion  ftmovfj  our  youth  :  to  train  them 
op  to  habits  of  business,  and  thereby  to  establish  a  body  of  merchants  whou 
every  inierert  and  fsding  thM  he  cmkrei  iit  Une  eomUrtf  whidi  ha$  reared 
and  sustained  them. 

5.  Hesolved,  Tiiat  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  the  establislnncnt 
by  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  of  agencies  in  the  chief  southern 
ports,  for  the  sale  of  the  various  articles  exported  by  them  to  tiie  United 
States,  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
South ;  and  that  stimilar  establishments  for  the  sale  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures would  also  be  desirable. 

Fnxow-CnizENs, — The  Committco  appointed  to  carry  into  efieot 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Merchants'  Convention,  believe  they 
cannot  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  than  by 
calling  your  attention  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,*  and  improving  the  evidence  iriiioh  they  afford,  of 
the  Importanoe  of  llweiiterpriae  which  the  ConTeiitioii  have  in  yiew. 

At  tats  moment  (1886)  peeuniary  embarraaament,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  pervades  the  whole  country  :  every  bank  within  its 
limit«f  has  suspended  payment :  there  is  hardly  a  dollar  of  specie  in 
circulation  :  the  moneyed  instiluLiojis  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  solvency,  are  upon  an  equal  footing :  the  foreign  com- 
merae  of  the  oomilvy  is  suatuned  almoet  en^Iy  by  Southern  pro- 
doctioM:  the  Inreign  creditors  are  paid  in  Southern  produetions: 
and  yet,  exohai^gOB  between  the  North  and  the  South  are  from  seven 
to  forty  per  centum  in  &vor  of  the  former :  a  Northern  bank-note 
sustains  the  same  relative  value  to  a  Southern  bank-note:  Southern 
eredit  is  iamcntably  depressed,  while  Northern  credit  is  compara- 
tively  firm :  the  dooketa  of  our  courts  are  crowded  with  suits  brought 

•  When  wc  tpeaV  of  tJbieSetUkmi  the  Shmthsm  Sutss,  «•  avlmct  ia  the  mm 
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by  Northern  houses  against  Southern  houses.  To  meet  the  issues 
of  these  suits,  our  people  are  ocmstrained  to  sue  one  another ;  and 
tSus,  their  distresses  are  extended,  and  embittered  by  the  proqMOts 
of  the  future.  In  the  mean  time  our  Northern  brethren  are  reaping 
rich  fruits  from  their  vantage-ground.  They  send  hither  their  funds 
—exchange  them  at  an  enormous  premium  for  Southern  funds — 
turn  thes^e  iuto  Southern  staples  (cash  articles)  at  par— draw  bills 
npon  them,  which  they  sell  at  like  jprofit— leinveat  the  proceeds  ia 
the  same  way,  and  renew  the  operation  ae  often  as  their  own  read  j 
means  of  exchange  and  transportation  will  allow.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  s^ay  that  this  is  the  universal,  or  even  the  prevailinn;  mode  of 
operation,  or  that  it  is  confined  cxchisively  to  Northern  men. 
Northern  funds,  to  be  the  basis  of  this  system,  iiiust  have  a  currency 
at  the  South,  which  iu  but  few  instances  they  have :  but  that  this  has 
been  the  mode  of  prooednre  in  some  instances,  and  that  the  same 
thing  is  daily  efTectcd  through  Other  instromentallties,  we  belittTe 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Nor  let  us  be  understood  as  attaching  any 
blame  to  those  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  means  to  profit  by 
the  times.  It  is  a  siniTnlar  feature  in  this  dismal  picture,  that  the 
pecuniary  enibarrassmeuts  of  the  Southern  states  iuereiise  as  they 
xeoede  from  the  North;  and  (their  age  and  populatkn  oonsidend) 
in  an  exact  ratio  to  thdritfrtcultural  resources. 

la  this  a  natural  state  of  things  1  If  it  be,  we  must  acquiesce  la 
the  necfssity  that  dooms  ni  to  i»  Rut  self-respect,  to  say  nothing 
of  self-interest,  demands  that  we  seareh  for  the  causes  of  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  reform  it,  if  it  be  remediable.  A  brief  recurrence  to 
the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States  will  teach 
us  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  positions  of  the  two  sec- 
tions should  he  precisely  reversed  ;  and  that  nothing  will  more  e^ 
fectiially  secure  to  the  people  of  the  South  their  natural  advantage 
than  a  tlirect  trade  between  them  and  foreign  nations. 

Before  we  commence  the  review,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
we  caruiot  assent  to  the  opinion  too  ofteu  expressed,  thai  tiie  euibar^ 
iMsment  of  the  Southern  people  Is  the  result  of  a  wild  and  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  on  their  part.  That  Uiis  may  to 
some  extent  have  had  its  efTeots,  is  very  probable  ;  but  that  it  is  the 
f  leading  cause  of  their  distress,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  admit.  We 

believe,  that  oo)\](]  it  now  be  known  what  were  the  resources  and 
prospeclii  ot  all  who  iiave  tailed,  at  the  time  when  they  incurred  the 
debts  which  effiaeted  their  ndn,  it  wonld  he  Ibund,  that  not  one  in, 
twenty  of  them  is  jusUy  chaigeaUe  with  Impradenoa  even,  in  incur* 
ring  mo9e  debts.  Is  the  planter,  whose  cotton  crop  netted  him  fifty 
thousand  do!lar<;  in  Decem})er,  18^10,  and  who  in  January  following, 
when  cotton  wjis  on  the  advance,  incurred  a  debt  of  forty  thousand 
dollars,  iu  order  to  double  the  succeeding  crop,  to  be  charge»l  with 
folly,  because  m  May,  1831,  his  property  sunk  to  nothing,  hvm 
causes  which  human  prudence  could  not  have  foreseen  f  Is  the  mer- 
chant, who  sold  out  his  stock  in  18S6  at  a  large  profit,  and  having 
found  it  too  small  for  the  demand,  doubled  it,  and  with  it  his  debt, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  1837,  to  be  called  a  wild  adventurer,  be- 
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ttmse  he  did  not  foresee  the  disasters  of  that  j  t  ar !  And  ^  et  prubac 
bly  few,  who  tonk  imder  die  piwnre  of  tliat  year,  wm  M  indiscreet 
as  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  been.  None  blame  the  creditors ; 
but  equal  censure  belongs  to  themao  whonmsextiavagaiitljindebti 
Mid  the  man  who  oredits  him. 

The  time  w;is,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  largest  im- 
purLers  in  the  countrj. 

**  la  1700,  the  valoe  of  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies  was  as 
follows: 

Of  Virffinia  .jt-.il.UO  sterliug, 

Nrw  KiiL'land  SfcKtes  561,000 

New  York  ••••«..••••  »...«.  169,000  " 

Pennsvlvania. ..•...•.•,..«,..........,...400,D00  ** 

SoathCaroliM  „  959.000  •* 

**  The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion;  Virginia  ex- 
porting nearly  four  times  aa  much  New -York ;  and  South  Garolioa 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  together;  and 
five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New-England  States  united. 

*•  The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  preser\cd  until  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the 
jcar  ITOlasfbilows: 

Of  New- York  $3,229,000 

Virginia   ,  2.4^6.000 

South  Carolina  1,520,000 

**  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several  states 
from  the  year  1791  to  1820,  but  the  general  fact  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  import  trade  of  New-Yorlc  and  other  northern  states,  has 
been  constantly  progressing,  while  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro* 
Una  has  as  regularly  diminished.  From  1821,  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  sufficient  data,  and  they  exhibit  the  following,  as  the  state 
of  the  import  trade  : 

New-York.  Vlrglni*.  Ecnih  C«rollnA 


19SI  $33,000,000 

1898  35.000,000 

t«93    29,000,000 

1824  36,000,000 

1825  49.000,000 

1927   39,000,000 

1889  ^n.OOO.OOO 

1832  jT.uuO.OOO 


1881  81,078,000 

l!?22  864,000 

1023  6rJ  1,000 

lt*2i  •  63;>,000 

1925—  553,000 

1827  431,000 

1829  375,000 

ld32  550,000 


1821...,.  S3,000,000 

1833   2,000,000 

1823  2,000,000 

1834  2.400,iK)0 

1825  2,150,000 

1827  1,800,000 

1829  1,240,000 

1839  1,213,000 


"Thus  the  import  trade  of  New- York  has  gradually  increased  from 
£189,000  sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  andfi^m  about 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  In  1882,  of 
fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars!  While  Vii^nia  has  fidlen  off,  in  her' 
import  trade,  from  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  1701,  to 
$375,000  in  1820,  and  $550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  freight  of  half  a  dozen  ships  ! 

"  Frum  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  appear.  Hie  im- 
ports of  New-York  were,  in  1882,  seventy  times  as  great  as  they 
wore  in  1769,  and  nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they  were  in  1701 . 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in  1829,  about  one-eleventh 
of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  in 
VOL.  I.  32 
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1791*  la  ft  period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports  of 
New-York  amounted  to  311  millions  of  dollars;  tlune  of  South  Oaro- 
liiia  to  about  16  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to  about  five  millions ! 
New- York  imported,  therefore,  in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Vir- 
ginia did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  iu 
the  single  year  of  1832,  as  iSouth  Carolina  imported  in  a  period  ol 
eight  yean^  Again,  New-York  imported  in  one  year  (1832)  nearly 
fifty  times  as  much  as  South  Garoliiia  in  the  same  year,  and  about 
110  times  as  much  as  Virginia." 

We  acknowledge  onr  iiniebtcdiicss  for  the  foregoing  extract  to  a 
writer  in  the  Kichmond  Whig,  who,  under  the  signature  of  "Patrick 
Henry,"  has  favored  the  pulilic  with  a  series  of  numbers,  assistant  to 
our  purpose,  which  are  wortliy  to  be  read  by  every  southron. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Georgia  com- 
roeDccd  quits  a  brisk  and  profitable  importing  business;  but  it  de- 
clined in  a  few  years,  and  its  subsequent  history  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  South  Carolina. 

Having  shown  the  decline  of  southern  trade,  we  proceed  i"  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  research,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  prime  cause  of  our  present  embarrassmeats. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^  in  their  report  of  the  5th 
March  last,  say  :  "Our  collectors  have  had  under  their  control  a 
gros>  revenue  of  040,000,000,  and  our  land  receivers  107,000,000, 
inakint:  1 ,0r)8.000,000.  They  not  only  control  of  this  vast 
amount,  but  they  were  pcrniiltcd  to  pay  willuait  warrant  fnuu  the 
treasury,  and  be/oi  e  the  money  pmsed  out  of  Uieir  hands^  aii  the  ex- 
penses of  our  custom-houses  and  land-offices  and  debentures,  vhiek 
akm  amounted  to  four  or  Jive  millions  annually^  and  tomeHtnea  mor§/* 

Though  we  fmd  some  difficulty  in  reconciliog  this  statement  with 
the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  government  as  reported 
anmialiy  to  Congress,  and  with  the  e\]>cnses  of  collection  as  discov- 
erable from  the  sources  of  information  which  lie  w  ithin  our  reach, 
without  supposing  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of  the  public  funds  to 
the  treasury  than  ai«  stated  to  have  occurred,  it  Is  probable  that 
our  difficulty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the 
committee  are  substantially,  if  not  literally  correct. 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  revenue,  raised  from 
the  customs,  were  levied  u|)un  foreign  merchandise,  received  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  productions  j  for  though  the  term  ct/gtoms.  in 
financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  tonnage,  clearances,  light- 
money,  &c.  dsc.,  these  are  comparatively  so  insignificant^  that  they 
will  n '  ^  materially  affect  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  difiereatly^ 
may  allow  for  them  the  odd  forty niilllons.  Of  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions given  in  exchange  for  the  forci^in  merchand(-^«\  nearly  three- 
fourths  were  of  southern  growth — wc  will  say  two-thirds,  which  we 
know,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under  the  mark.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  vexed  question,  who  pays  the  duties)**  we  may  state 
then,  what  all  will  admit,  that  the  government  lias  been  indebted  to 
southern  industry  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money.  If 
the  expenses  of  collecting  one  billion  and  fifty-thiHee  millions  of  reve- 
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noe,  were  "from  four  to  five  mniions  annually,  and  sometimes 
more,"  it  may  safely  be  assumi  d,  that  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  aunninted  to  one  million  annually. 
Had  the  southern  people,  then,  shipped  their  own  produce  to  foreign 
markets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  they 
would  have  had  eight  and  forty  millions  distributed  among  them 
since  1789,  simply  in  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be  sure;  and  so  goes 
all  that  c<^nstitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Here  would  it  have  been 
received,  and  here  expended.  Insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  while  we 
are  contemplating  billions  and  hundreds  of  millions,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  inflnence  which  the  comparatively  trivial  sum  received  by 
the  states  from  the  surplus  revenue  h;\s  had  upon  the  southern  states, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  effects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt. 
This  sum,  divided  among  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile  and  Orlean??,  would  have  quieted  many  u 
disturbed  bosom  in  the  trying  rei^u  of  the  protective  system.  Sa- 
▼annaVs  portion  of  it  would  have  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  of  Georgia  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  nor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  the  portions  <tf  the  other  cities  have  done  less  for  their 
states.  Whatever  the  sutn  may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  con- 
sidered a<5  having  thrown  it  away  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  reiriem- 
ber,  that  if  the  taritf  should  ever  be  revived,  fand  hints  to  that  etTect 
have  recently  fhlleti  from  high  authority  on  the  floor  of  Congress,) 
a  direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  its  rigor ;  and  thus  far 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  we  suppose  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  whleh  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were  levied,  to  have  been  but  four 
times  the  value  of  the  duties,  it  amounted  to  82.500,000,000. 
How  were  these  goods  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  % 
The  northern  merchant  has  come  hither  'and  hought  from  the 
southern  planter  produce  of  e({ual  value,  abating  from  the  price 
all  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental,  of  transportation.  TTe  has  . 
insured  them  in  northern  offices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his 
own  vessels — exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  f  u"  foreign  mer- 
chandise— brought  it  home — ^paid  one-fourth  its  value  to  the  govern- 
ment— added  that  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  profits,  to  the  price,  and  exposed 
it  for  sale.  The  southern  merchant  has  now  gone  to  him — lingered 
the  summer  through  with  him  at  a  heavy  expense — bought  a 
portion  of  these  goods — roshippcd  them  in  northern  vessels  to 
southern  ports — added  tweiity-live  per  cent,  more  to  the  pri^'o,  to 
cover  his  expenses  and  profits — and  sold  them  to  the  southern 
planter.  All  the  dishursements  made  in  this  process,  save  such  aa 
are  made  abroad,  are  made  among  northern  men ;  all  the  profits, 
save  the  southern  merchant's,  are  made  by  northern  men ;  and  the 
southern  plnnter,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  of  the 
country,  gets  his  portion  of  thorn  burdened  with  every  expense  that 
the  government,  merchaut,  insurer,  seaman,  wharfmger,  drayman, 
boatman,  and  wagoner  can  pile  upon  them.  His  burdens  of  course, 
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are  needlessly  increated,  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
landing  the  goods  at  northern  ports,  and  bringing  them  tlu  nce  to 

southern  markets.  Every  item  in  the  ciielless  catalogue  of  tliargcs, 
except  the  f2;(jvenimcnt  dues,  may  bo  considerod  a  voluntary  tribute 
from  tlio  citizens  ul"  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the  North  :  for 
they  would  all  have  gone  to  our  own  people,  had  we  done  our  own 
exporting  and  importing.  Will  the  reader  compute  the  amount  of 
the  11^,  on  twenty-fiye  hundred  milliona*  worth  of  goods,  and  make  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  portion  of  them  consumed  at  the  South  ? 

Our  planters,  not  content  with  their  portion  of  the  tribute,  crowd 
their  plantatinns  with  cotton,  corn,  rice  and  tobaeco,  and  then  pay 
the  souiiieru  nierciuut,  to  pay  the  northern  merchaiit,  to  pay  ihe 

northern  farmer  for  the  flour  which  they  consume;  and  compel 
all  their  neighbors  to  do  the  like.  In  this  way  a  goodly  number  of 

unascertainable  millions  more  move  annually  from  South  to  North. 
In  Si-ptrmber  last,  we  had  a  jiainfnl  exliibltiun  of  the  fruits  of  our 
agricultural  policy.  In  that  month,  a  bale  of  €<»tton  and  a  barrel 
of  canal  iiour  commanded  the  same  price  in  Georgia.  We  were 
dbposed  to  doubt  tliis  statement  when  we  first  heard  it  j  but  upon 
referring  to  the  prices  current  in  that  month  for  the  city  of  Augusta, 
where  toe  one  article  uniformly  stands  at  nearly  the  highest,  and  the 
other  nearly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  state,  we  find  actual  sales  of 
about  ninety  bales  of  the  first,  quoted  at  an  average  of  5  5  8  cents 
per  pound  ;  and  in  two  instance*,  sales  of  very  small  lots,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  while  quotations  of  flour,  at  wholesale  prices,  stood 
firmly  at  12  and  13  dollam  per  barrel.  We  know  of  many  sales, 
about  this  time,  at  15  and  of  some  at  16  dollars  per  barrel  in  the 
same  city.  At  these  rates^  we  could  name  a  hundred  places  in 
Georgia,  where  northern  flour  is  in  constant  use,  and  where  a  bale 
of  the  lowest  priced  cottons  would  not  have  purchased  a  barrel 
of  flour.  Here,  to  be  sure,  tlie  dpjKisite  extremes  of  the  two 
articles  were  brought  together  j  but  the  force  of  the  example  is  but 
little  weakened  when  It  informs  us,  that  there  was  not  probably  a 
bale  of  uplands  in  the  atate,  that  would  have  purchased  three 
barrels  of  flour. 

To  this  head  of  voluntary  trilnitc  may  be  referred  the  millions 
expended  annually  by  our  iieople  in  visits  of  pleasure  to  the  North. 
These  are  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances would  be  commendable ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
swell  the  streams  of  wealth  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  a 
waning  to  a  growing  people,  they  deserve  our  notice,  if  not  our 
censure.  There  is  a  point  in  view,  however,  in  which  they  assume 
an  importance  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  distinctly  mark  a  difier- 
ence  of  habit  between  the  northern  and  s«iuthern  people,  t\om 
which  the  first  are  year)  v  gainers,  and  last  losers,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  our  northern 
brethren  should  spend  twice  as  mudi  with  us  in  winter  as  we  do 
with  them  in  summer ;  for  they  double  us  in  white  population : 
but  it  may  well  be  t|uestioned.  whetlicr  their  disbursements  in  this 
way  e^ual  a  third  of  ours.   The  malu  reason  of  the  diflerence  is, 
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that  they  are  a  home-abiding,  economical  people;  while  we  incline 
too  much  to  the  opposite  traits  of  eharucler.  Hence  their  gains, 
vhich  are  not  larger  in  wealth  than  in  honor*  Let  us  profit  by 
their  example. 

Nor  would  it  be  out  of  {daoe  here  to  mention  the  indirect,  con- 
sequential losses  which  we  have  suslulned  by  onr  neglect  of 
foreign  trade.  "Without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture, we  could  enlarge  the  number  of  these  to  a  wearisome 
extent ;  but  time  will  not  permit  us' to  recount  them.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example,  deduced  from  history,  soeaking  directly  to  our 
purpose.  In  1835,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  extinguished, 
after  having  absorbed  from  the  treasury  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  larger  portion  of  this  Bum  was 
paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  of  whom,  those  residing 
north  of  the  Potomac  were,  to  those  residing  bouth  of  it,  in  the 
ratio  of  165  to  11 ;  and  those  in  Massachusetts^  New-York  and 
Pennsykania,  to  those  in  all  the  other  states^  as  150  to  176. 
Whence,  hut  from  their  commerce,  did  the  northern  states  acquire 
the  means  of  l(»anlng  so  largely  to  the  government?  Whence, 
but  from  tlic  same  source,  did  three  states  acquire  the  power  to 
loan  thirteen  times  mm  much  as  all  the  southern  states  put.  together? 
And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to  them  to  have 
been  enabled  to  lend  upon  the  best  securit}  in  the  world  ? 

So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self  impoverishment.  A  word  or 
two  upon  those  contributions  which  we  have  made  to  the  fortunes 
of  our  northern  brethren,  and  which  may  he  denominated  com- 
pulsory. 

The  actual  disbursements  of  the  general  government  iiave  been 
about  one  billion  of  dollars,  exdosive  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed  amon£  the  several 
states.  A  ratable  distribution  of  this  fund  between  the  northern 
and  nortliwestorn,  and  southern  and  southwestern  states,  as  they 
now  stand,  would  have  been  nearly  as  follows : 

^Mordhut  ta  «bol«  pomililiiao^  •«  »».*.»7  lo  5 

"  wWte      w   1  to  3 

"         "  n-pre.eatMiM         "  >-  •  5  to  H 

*'        "area  **  -  4  to  ^ 

How  have  they  actually  been?  Up  to  1S30,  there  had  been 
expended  in  the  several  states  and  territories  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  niillle.ns  of  puldic  money,  in  fortifications,  light-houses, 
public  debt,  pensions  and  luLeiual  improvements;  of  which  sum, 
one  handred  and  ninety  five  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  north- 
em  and  northwestern  states ;  and  twenty-three  milUons  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern.  ITie  national  debt  constitutes  by  far 
the  kr^rcst  item  in  this  account,  and  it  was  but  eqnitable  that  this 
fihould  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  projmrtions  of  their  loans.  But 
iu  the  mutter  of  internal  improvements,  the  southern  division  should 
have  received  a  ninth  more  than  tlia  northern.  The  disbursementa 
under  this  head  were-^nortb  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers, 
four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  \  aouth  of  the  Potomac,  two 
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hundred  ami  sixty-seven  thousand  ;  or  nearly  18  to  1.*  Pensions  17 
to  2;  lightrhouses  (consider  our  coast)  2  tu  1  ;  fortifications  e<jual 
—but  ever  unequal  afterwards,  and  never  to  be  equal  again,  'llie 
expenditures  on  the  CumberlaDd  road  alone,  ^rere  about  nine  times 
the  amount  expended  for  internal  improvemeDte  in  all  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  together ;  and  without  that  the  proportion 
North  and  South  was  as  8  to  1. 

But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
bursements in  the  several  states.  It  touches  not  the  iir^^t  cost,  and 
the  annual  cxpeuses  of  the  national  establishments,  most  of  whidh 
are  at  the  North ;  nor  the  pay  of  the  officers,  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, in  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  most  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  North;  nor  the  ten  thousand  v^her  items 
of  expense  which  go  to  make  up  the  ^rrand  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  lo  follow  these  expenditures  ihrt'ii^h 
all  their  details  for  a  year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
of  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among  the  states,  little  short  of  eight- 
tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citizens  domiciled 
north  of  the  Potomac.  About  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  one  billion  disbursed,  wert^  raised  from  the  customs — that  is  to 
say,  from  duties  on  foreign  importations,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
received  in  exchange  for  southern  productions.  The  southern 
states  then  have  virtually  put  into  the  treasury  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and  drawn  out  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  northern  states  have  put  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions,  and  drawn  out  fiNc  hundred  and  sixty — 
fractions  rejected.  The  effect  of  these  disbursements  is  like  a  shower 
of  gold  upon  a  people.  They  are  far  better.  They  clear  rivers, 
improve  harbors,  and  open  roads  and  canals,  which  give  permanent 
fitcilities  to  commerce.  They  plant  national  establishments,  gather 
villages  around  them,  and  found  other  public  works,  through  whidi 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowin<;  from  the  government 
to  the  penplt!  in  their  vicinity.  Suppose  the  general  government 
should  make  Brunswick  a  naval  dejiot ;  would  it  be  a  twelve-month 
before  that  place  would  become  a  busy,  thriving  city  ?  And  would 
it  be  longer  before  its  influence  would  be  felt  through  the  whole  state  1 

While  the  southern  states  were  contributing  so  liberally  to  the 
support  of  tlie  government,  they  suffered  still  heavier  losses  than 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  regular,  progressive,  and  almost 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  great  staple,  i'or  about  fifteen  years, 
excejpt  during  the  frenzied  excitement  of  1825,  it  kept  unremittingly 
on  the  decline;  insomuch,  thai  for  six  years  preceding  1832,  it  did 
not  average  quite  ten  cents  per  pound  at  the  places  of  shipmentf 
It  has  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  this  and  the  last  year, 


*  While  ibe  above  was  in  the  press,  tin-  Mj-proprutiiMMoftlielart  Cengf«M  fivIntieflMl 

Improvementa  appeared.    They  nre  as  follows: 

North  and  North-western  StetM  1,1*9,313 

South  and  South  wcBtcm  dtate*......   384,000 

New- York  abnc,   9M»44S 

t  See  Hi;  Woodbuiy**  Report  <ntiM  OHton  Tttde« 
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and  of  the  increased  production,  averaged  about  thirteen  cents  a 
Imiidred  miles  in  the  interior  ol  every  cotton-growing  state.  That 
RestriotiTe  System,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  was  the  cause  of 
its  decline,  no  one,  It  is  presumed,  will  now  dispute.  But  who  can 
oompute  the  losses  which  we  sustained  from  that  system  1  The  dit- 
ference  between  the  prices  of  the  article  in  ijuestion,  before  and  since 
1832,  is  bnr  n  \  -ry  poor  measure  of  our  losses  upon  it  anterior  to 
that  periud ;  because,  from  that  date  to  the  present,  it  has  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  tarifi* ;  and  it  w  ill  continue  to  be,  even  under 
the  duties  made  permanent  by  the  oompromiae  act.  But,  by  that 
measure,  our  losses  amount  to  not  less  than  fifty  millions  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  llestrictive  System  vras  not  more  oppressive  to  iis  than  pro- 
pitious to  our  iiorthorn  brethren.  It  was  the  touch  of  Midas  to 
their  property,  and  the  ablution  of  Midas  to  tlieir  streams.  ITirough 
all  its  operations,  it  enriched  them — ^in  all  its  consequences,  it  profited 
them.  With  its  other  effects,  it  gave  them  the  command  of  south* 
em  trade ;  and  thus  increased  our  dependence  upon  them,  and  multi- 
plied our  debts  to  them.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  mentioning 
these  things  in  the  spirit  of  coniphiint  or  di^alTeetiun  luit  iu  conlirm- 
ation  of  the  positions  which  we  assumed  at  the  opening  of  our 
remarks.  Indeed,  the  southern  people  now  reap  no  small  benefit 
from  the  measure  which  h^s  been  so  favorable  to  their  northern 
friends.  It  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  their  principal  staple,  and 
opened  to  them  a  home-market,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
many  articles  in  daily  use  at  the  South,  upon  better  terms  than  they 
are  oflered  iii  any  other  market. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  how  trivial  would  uU  our  other  losses  have 
eeemed,  had  we  only  secured  to  ourseWes  the  importer's  profits  1 
We  have  supposed  the  foreign  importations  to  have  equaled  in 
value  but  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  them. 
We  know  them  to  have  been  worth  a  hundred  millions,  and  l»ut  a 
hundrt  il  millions  more— a  fact  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  ;  for  as 
the  duties  were  very  low  up  to  the  year  181 1>,  it  proves  that  since 
that  time,  the  Government  must  have  absorbed  little  short  of  half 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  brought  into  the  country.  Ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  portion  of  those  goods  purchased  with  southern  produce, « 
would  have  placed  at  the  command  of  our  people  all  that  could  min- 
ister to  taste  or  sense.  But  it  is  gone  with  tlie  other  millions  that 
we  have  lost  by  our  supineness;  and  it  is  oidy  because  a  gracious 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  resources  that  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  nation  beforo,  that  we  have  not  long  since  had  our  energies  awak- 
ened by  the  perils  of  utter  destitution.  But  so  essential  have  our 
staples  become  to  the  whole  world,  that  wc  never  want  a  market  f  )r 
them  ;  and  so  abundant  the  crops,  that  we  can  live  on  tlu-ir  lowest 
prices,  and  grow  rich  in  an  instant,  when  they  command  the 
highest. 

Trom  this  ha  u  i  eview  it  appears^  that  imder  circumstances  infi- 
Dttely  more  adverse  to  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations  than  those 
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"which  now  surround  us,  we  not  only  carried  on  such  a  trade,  but  took 
the  lead  in  it.  W  e  have  seen  that  with  the  industry,  euterprit»e  and 
economy  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  with  equal  favor  from  the 
government,  we  must  not  only  have  far  raqMisHed  them  in  wealthy 
but  that  we  must  have  been  the  most  prosperous  people  on  tiie 
globe.  We  have  seen  that  our  own  improvidence,  the  shrewder  pol 
icy  of  nort!]rrn  friends,  and  the  unequal  action  of  the  govemment» 
have  all  eon^pin  d  to  bring  upon  us  our  present  embarrassments. 
Not  that  they  are  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  they  have  so  ikr 
weakened  us,  and  made  us  so  completely  dependent  upon  the  people 
of  the  North  for  everything,  that  the  least  shodc  to  oommeroe 
prostrates  us,  and  the  least  pressure  upon  them  is  turned  upon  us 
■with  redoubled  f<»rce.  We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  the  one  people  has 
risen  like  the  rocket,  and  the  other  has  fallen  like  its  stick.  We 
have  seen  that  their  positions  must  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
southern  pcm)le  had  maintained  their  ferciga  trade.  Tlie  opporioni* 
ty  IS  now  offered  to  them  to  resume  it,  and  to  reap  the  rich  rewaids 
from  it  that  they  have  hitherto  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fellow- 
citizens,  will  you  not  resume  it?  Everything  now  cncoiirages  you 
to  do  80.  American  commerce  is  almost  relca-scd  from  its  fetters; 
and  your  resources  will  enable  yt.>u  to  control  it.  You  are  not  wanting 
iu  iiieans,  in  skill,  iu  ports,  or  waters,  to  accomplish  the  great  enter- 
prise. The  legislatures  of  your  respective  states  have  made  easy 
the  way,  and  safe  the  attempt,  to  accomplish  it.  They  have  author 
ized  you  to  form  associations  for  this  purpose,  in  which  yoa  may 
invest  what  you  please,  without  hazard  of  more  than  you  invest. 
Your  interests,  social,  pecuniary  and  political,  are  deeply  involved  iu 
it.  A  single,  bold,  united,  muuiy  ctl'ort,  on  your  part,  aud  the  thing 
is  done.  Every  citizen  must  take  an  interest  iu  it — every  citizen,  a 
part  in  it. 

And  while  we  are  directing  our  united  exertions  to  the  greai 
object,  let  us  not  forget  the  auxiliary  duties  which  devolve  upon  us 
as  individuals.  Let  us  reform  our  habits  of  extravagance.  Let  us 
become  an  industrious,  eeonomieal,  and  a  domestic  people  :  and 
what  we  practise  ourselves,  let  us  teach  our  children.  Let  us  make 
more  of  them  merchants — sdentifio,  reputable,  practical  merchanta. 
Let  our  planters  reform  their  agricultural  systems.  Let  them 
resolvt  to  buy  nothing  that  their  farms  can  produce,  and  to  sell 
breiKlsiulfs  under  every  season.  Dy  this  policy  they  will  not  gain 
mere  in  independeneo,  than  in  wealth;  for  their cott<«n  erop-^  reduced 
one-fuurlh  would  coianuuid  a  liigher  price  than  ihey  now  do.  Na- 
ture has  practically  demonstrated  this  truth  to  our  planters,  again 
and  again  ;  but  they  will  not  profit  by  her  lessons.  Never  does  she 
shorten  their  crops,  that  they  are  not  more  than  compensated  in  the 
price  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  shorten  them  themselves. 
In  lJ^!.*r>,  a  nimor  was  spread,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  cotton 
crop  on  hand  would  not  supjOy  the  demand  by  some  fifty  or  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  ;  and  immediately  the  article  rose  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  ceuts  to  thirty.   No  class  uf  the  community  are  so  deeply 
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interested  in  a  direct  trade  as  thcv  are.  For  the  want  of  it,  as  we 
iuive  seen,  they  lose  in  the  price  of  ail  that  they  raise,  and  all  that 

ihey  consume. 

But  it,  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  beoauBe  we  bare  not  the  requisite  <mpital.  That  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  the  aouChem  states,  with  the  most  ample  resouroes 
that  any  people  of  equal  numbers  ovrr  possessed,  cannot  do  that 
which  all  nations  have  done,  from  the  i^ncpnicians  to  the  Texans. 
Have  we  less  capital  now  than  we  had  in  17(59  ?  Did  th*-  i'a[>ital 
which  made  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  larger  importers  iliuu  all 
the  northern  stotee  combined  desert  them  immediatelv  upon  the 
adopdon  of  the  Federel  Constitution,  and  flee  to  the  northern  states  1 
But  what  is  the  capital  that  sustains  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  this  tinio  '  Cash  ?  Rank-notes  ?  Why,  all  the  spr  eio 
and  bank-notes  in  circulation  three  years  ago,  between  the  JSt. 
Lawrence  and  the  Sabine,  would  not  have  purchased  the  exports  of 
1836 ;  and  all  the  specie  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
not  purchese  the  exports  for  six  years  to  come,  at  that  year's  prices 
&ct  tliat  seems  to  have  been  omloolced,  when  the  cotton  and 
specie  traffic  was  so  strongly  recommended  to  us  in  by.gone  days. 
And  yet  the  exports  of  that  year  were  bought  and  sold. 

I  low  was  the  operation  ctFeoted  ?  Wo  will  take  a  southern  staple, 
for  Uie  8uke  of  illustration,  and  a  smaii  part  to  represent  the  whole 


mercaal  connections  at  the  South  and  in  Liverpool.  He  ordered  the 
southern  house  to  lay  in  for  him  a  thousand  balee  of  cotton,  and  to 

draw  on  him  for  the  price.  The  draft  was  drawn,  and  sold  for 
soutiiern  bank-notes,  to  some  one  who  wanted  northern  funds. 
The  notes  paid  the  planter  for  the  cotton,  who  bought  his  supplies 
with  them  from  the  merciuuit,  who  returned  them  to  the  bank,  where 
they  remained  ready  to  purdiase  as  much  more  cotton.  The  cotton 
went  on  to  the  noi  them  merchant,  who  shipped  it  to  Liverpool,  and 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  drew  a  bill  upon  the  Liverpool  house,  which 
he  sold  for  northern'  bank-notes,  and  with  tin  th  paid  the  southern 
draft.  The  Liverpool  merchant  turnrd  tho  cotton  into  goods,  shipped 
them  to  his  corrcspondeni  ub  the  North,  drew  a  bill  upon  him, 
which  he  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  paid  his  acceptance.  Or,  he 
sold  the  cotton  for  cash,  paid  his  acceptance,  and  procured  the  goods 
upon  a  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  American  friend,  who  renewed 
the  Ojperation  before  the  term  of  credit  expired.  There  are  varia- 
tions m  the  process,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice,  Sometimes 
it  is  conducted  throughout  by  agents  of  foreign  houses  established 
in  this  country.  This,  we  believe,  is  now  the  usual  mode ;  and  other 
modes  are  adopted,  according  to  dreamstances :  bnt  in  this  way,  or 
some  other,  substantially  the  same,  have  all  the  productions  of 
the  country  which  iiave  gone  to  foreign  markets,  Lei-n  bought  and 
sold.  No  money  has  eonie  South,  gone  North,  or  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  traffic  has  been  conducted  entirely  upon  credit.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  to  clothe  our  merchants  with  the  same  credit 
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that  tli(»  northern  importer  has,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  same 
ofiicc.  iluw  is  this  to  be  done?  Simply  by  giviug them  the  otjntrol 
of  as  much  property  as  the  northero  importer  poesesses.  It  matters 
not  what  kiod  of  property  you  give  them,  provided  U  equals  his  in. 
value.  His  property  is  his  capital ;  it  consists  of  houses,  bliip<,  and 
stocks  of  ditR'rent  kinds.  ITc  never  barters  these  for  goods  ;  but  the 
fon-lgn  luerchaut,  knowing  that  ho  has  them,  and  being  anxious  to 
dispose  of  lu3  own  merchandise,  very  readily  credits  him  upon  the 
strength  of  his  resources.  But  who  supposes  that  this  kind  of 
oapital  is  essential  to  foreign  trade?  If  the  planters  of  the  South 
would  place  ten  bales  in  the  hundred  of  their  next  year's  cotton  crop 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  in  the  six  principal  seaports,  the  merchants 
in  each  city  would  have  a  capital  of  more  than  half  a  million  ; 
quite  as  good  in  all  rp?ppctf«  as  any  merchant  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses of  so  great  a  value.  Nay,  far  better ;  for  their  capital  would 
enter  into  their  trade — ^would  go  to  Europe  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coin  for  oommeretal  purposes  would  itself  establish  th« 
owners'  credit  there— or  ratherset  all  credit  at  defiance,  and  convert 
their  trafTu'  into  a  cash  business.  Doc55  the  w^rlrl  produce  sui  h  a 
capital  for  foreign  commerce?  Indeed,  almost  all  ih  capital  of  the 
coualry  itas  to  be  resolved  into  this,  before  it  is  ot  any  value  to 
trade  upon  abroad. 

The  next  best  capital  to  cotton  is  money;  and  this  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  people,  in  any  quantity  that  the  most  n  ti  \  c 
commerce  may  require.  When,  therefore,  we  are  taunted  by 
northern  pnragraphists,  with — "  plantations  and  negroes  will  not  bo 
easily  bartered  lor  merchandise  in  Europe,"  we  excuse  the  insult  in 
charily  to  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays ;  and  iri  farther  indulgence, 
we  reply,  "  quite  as  easily  as  Wall-street  buildings,  and  Wall-street 
stocks.  The  difierence  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  iSi  that 
the  one  produces  that  which  will  buy  goods  in  Europe,  and  the  other 
does  not." 

We  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  southern  people  t^o 
this  great  interest.  We  beg  them  to  promote  it,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states  have  ofered  to  them.  We  &lwell  assured  tiiat  all  who 
make  investments  in  the  importing  business  will  leap  lai^e  profits 
from  it.  Managed  with  common  prudence,  it  must  be  profitable. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Savannah,  long  practised  in  mercantile  business, 
and  of  large  resources,  proposed  forming  a  copartnership  in  the  im- 
porting trade,  if  they  could  meet  with  proper  encouragement,  upon 
these  terms :  that  the  country  merchants  who  might  join  the  asso> 
elation,  should  be  supplied  with  their  goods  at  cost  and  charges;  and 
that  the  firm  would  look  to  sales  to  disinterested  Individuals  for  its 
profits.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  oonntrv  merchants  \vn!:M 
only  have  to  hand  in  their  orders,  receive  their  supplies  in  a  month 
or  two,  direct  from  tlie  factories,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  drawing  aliaudsome  interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 
What  country  merouuit  would  refuse  to  become  a  partner  in  sucb 
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an  establishment?  But  take  higher  ground  tlinti  mere  pecuniary 
intere^st.  We  address  ourselves  to  the  patriotism  of  the  southern 
people,  to  their  pride  of  character,  to  their  regard  for  the  rbing  race, 
to  their  love  of  mdependence— «uid  hj  all  these  oonsiderations,  we 
solicit  them  to  put  at  hazard  something  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost 
commerce.  We  believe  that  a  gratuitous  contribution  to  this  object, 
of  ten  per  cent,  from  a  year's  income  of  every  citizen  of  the  South, 
would  in  the  end  be  to  all  the  best  investment  that  tiioy  ever  made. 
We  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Augubta  in 
October  next,  to  devise  means  of  accomplishing  our  all-impoitant  ob- 
ject .  The  advantages  of  the  ibrmer  meetings  have  been  already  most 
'  signally  felt.  They  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
which  profoundly  instrur  ts,  while  it  greatly  amazes  us.  They  have 
produced  concert  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  in  the  southern 
state:!^.  By  one  impulse,  tliey  have  moved  all  the  legislalive  bodies 
of  the  South  to  our  assistance.  They  have  Awalcened  active  exertions 
in  the  people  of  several  states,  to  give  their  states  the  lead  in  the 
great  enterprise.  So  much  have  they  done ;  and  more  will  they 
doubfkj^s  do,  as  their  numbers  increase.  We  promise  ourselves 
from  them  united  counsel  and  a  mighty  effort  in  pushing  ou  our 
great  works  of  internal  improvement.  From  all  our  seaportij,  are 
railways  extending  in  every  direction  over  die  broad  area  of  our 
fertile  country — admirable  precursors  of  our  admirable  design.  Fu- 
ture conventions  will  consider  hoiv  these  may  be  converted  into 
bonds  of  union — how  they  may  be  combined  and  extended  for  the 
common  good.  How  strongly  do  they  recommend  to  the  people  of 
the  South  unusual  and  untiring  exertions  to  reclaim  their  lobt  com- 
merce !  In  eight  and  forty  hours,  they  will  lay  the  planters'  produce 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — ^in  as  many  hours  more,  they  will 
lay  the  proceeds  of  it  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  Avuling  ourselves 
oi  our  own  ports,  of  our  own  ships,  and  of  the  agency  which  makes 
our  roads  so  useful,  we  may  in  twenty  days  place  our  staples  in 
Euro[)e  ;  and  in  as  many  moro,  receive  the  avails  of  them  at  our 
own  doors.    Why,  with  these  advantages  before  us,  should  wo  send 

our  produce  a  coastwise  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles ;  and  then 
travel  as  far  ourselves,  to  gather  a  small  part  of  its  returns  1  Since 
our  attention  has  Ix  en  directed  to  this  subject,  nothii^  amazes  us 

more,  than  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  year  1836,  and 
for  a  gentleman  in  a  small  town  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Georgia,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  sense  of  the  losses 
which  they  were  sustaining,  and  the  advantages  they  were  losing, 
by  their  neeleet  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations.  If  we  improve 
the  hint  which  that  gentleman  has  dropped,  as  we  should,  we  will 
have  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  southern  states  which  they  can 
never  over-appreciate,  or  duly  reward. 

Tiie  Committee  deem  itunnecLssury  and  inexpedient  to  enlarge  upon 
the  probable  benellts  that  would  result  from  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purpose.  They  may  be  inferred  from  the  retrospect  which 
have  talcen. 
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If  the  reader  require  lietler  evidenoe  than  this,  let  him  laok  to  the 

state  that  has  improved  the  ad  Mintages  wldoh  we  have  n^Ieeted* 

In  183(5,  New- York  imported  six  times  the  amount  of  her  oxports, 
while  the  southern  and  southwes^tern  states  imported  little  more 
than  oiie-fourtli  of  theirs."  Which  is  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition ?  Ck)uld  we  divide  between  our  southern  seaports  but  a 
fourth  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  chief  dtj  of  the  Empire  State,  it 
would  diffuse  new  life  and  activity  through  all  the  etates  in  which 
those  seaports  are  located.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be- 
fore quoted,  say,  "  the  Collector  of  the  City  of  New-York  received  in 
1830,  at  the  custom-houses,  five  miu.ions  ok  dollars."  We  know, 
that  in  1683,  the  officers  in  pay  of  the  government,  who  were  era- 
ployed  In  those  ''oustom-boinea,*'  were  considerably  the  rise  of  three 
nmtdred,  independent  of  their  private  assistants.  In  1836,  they 
probably  all  together  amounted  to  fiTeor  six  hundred.  A  village 
population  of  collcetors,  with  a  million  per  annum  in  their  pockets, 
reserved  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  southern  industry!  Who  can 
contemplate  a  city  enjoying  such  a  commerce,  without  the  liveliest 
admiration !  To  what  an  interesting  train  of  reflections  does  it  give 
rise !  What  throngs  of  merchants  are  gathered  there,  to  bear  her 
stores  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  republic !  How 
vast  the  multitude  of  laborers  deriving  an  easy  subsistence,  from 
bearing  her  merchandise  from  ship  to  store,  and  from  store  to  ship 
again  ! 

How  countless  the  number  of  artisans,  made  busy  by  her  ship- 
ing— of  dories,  in  honorable  servioe,  and  valuable  sdiooUng  in  every 

ranch  of  trade — of  public  officers,  drawn  thither  by  her  oommeroe, 
and  feeding  on  its  fruits!  While  over  all,  and  moving  all, and  richer 
than  all,  the  importer  presides.  He  it  is,  who  gives  life  and  spirit 
and  activity  to  the  busy  mart.  His  tribute  is  ilfteei;  millions  per 
annum  levied  upon  as  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  to  raise  y  nr 
portion  of  this  tribute,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  are  now  exchanging 
redeemable  for  unredeemable  notes,  and  giving  htrgc  odds  for  the 
privilege*— that  you  are  giving  articles,  prized  by  all  the  world,  ibr 
paper  which,  but  for  your  voluntary  servitude,  would  be  a*;  \vorth!c??8 
to  you  as  the  refuse  of  which  it  is  made — that  you  are  sul)mittiiig  to 
daily  sacrifices  in  a  thousand  fjrnis,  and  fearfally  large,  t'»  jalse 
funds,  the  use  of  w  hich  you  had  never  known,  had  you  known  how  to 
use  your  own  resources — ^that  you  are  burdened  with  debt,  and  your 
eace  disturbed  by  the  still  heavier  burdens  which  it  threatens  to 
ring  upon  you.  It  was  to  visit  this  lordling^s  domain,  ride  abroad 
in  his  ships,  or  draw  a  mite  from  his  stores,  that  many  a  worthy  son 
of  the  South  has  found  a  grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
yet,  fellow-citizens,  he  is  almost  as  completely  in  your  power  as  the 
nursling  is  hi  its  mother's.  You  hold  the  element  ft-om  which  he  de- 
rives hia  strength,  and  you  have  only  to  withdraw  it  to  malce  htm  as 
subservient  to  yott  as  you  now  are  to  him.  You  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  his  empire  is  transferred  to  your  own  soil,  and  hia 
•sovereignty  to  the  sons  of  that  soil. 

Were  this  done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  uneg^ual  barter  of 
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which  we  have  spoken — ^the  doleful  cry  of  northern  funds  would  be 
hushed — the  speculations  upon  southern  distress  would  cease — the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency  would  be  healed — ^the  relatSoo  of  the  oommercial 
agents  would  be  chaoged.  They  would  be  acquaintances  and  friends, 
identical  in  feeling  and  identical  in  interest ;  enjoying  mutual  confi> 
denoo  and  interchanging  muturtl  fjn-ors,  It  would  be  their  intt^' rest  and 
their  pleasure  to  sustain  each  other  in  times  of  distress.  Debtors  would 
not  be  summoned  two  hundred  miles  from  home  to  answer  the  de- 
maads  of  their  creditors ;  nor  to  their  other  bardeos,  would  be  added  the 
onerous  costs  ofthe  federal  judicstories.  The  fountain  and  the  streams 
of  commerce,  lying  allwitlun  our  own  land,  would  enrich  it  to  an  est- 
tent  that  none  can  foresee.  Our  works  of  internal  improvement 
would  receive  a  new  and  ever-accelerating  impetus — our  dnmping 
cities  wuuld  be  revived — our  creeping  coniinerce  winged  ;  aiu]  all  the 
blessings,  physical,  moral  and  intcUtiCtual,  which  invariably  accom- 
pany Buenos  end  Independence,  would  be  oum.  Fellow-citlsens, 
sbsll  they  be  ours  1  Or  is  this  great  enterprise  in  which  our  honor, 
our  interest,  our  safety,  our  all,  is  involved,  to  end  in  a  few  con- 
Tulsive  efibrts,  and  a  &w  bootless  appealat  ^ 


ABT.  YL-FOREIGN  TRABB  0?  TIRGINU  m  THE  SOm* 

THE  OOMM£ROIAI«  fUTCBE  OF  VIBGI.N'iA — CITIKS  OF  THE  CIUC3APSAKE — SOCTmSBH 

8TSAM  LINES,  CTO. 

1,  The  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  probability  that  Yii^inia  can  secure  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  interior. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled,  from  its  climate  and  commercial 
adTsntages,  to  be  called  tbe  American  Adriatic,  extends  from  the 
latitude  of  36<^  W  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  Uie  north.  It  va- 
ries from  10  to  90  miles  in  width,  utVords  generally  about  nine  fath- 
om?  of  water,  and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  fnr  vo«*^ols  of  any  class 
what>oovor.  It  is  free  from  ice  and  safe  from  storms.  It  receives 
the  commerce  of  those  important  tributaries,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ginal,  the 
Bappahannock,  York  and  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  the  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  the  medium  of  importation  and  exportation  for 
the  tide-water  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Georgetown,  Alex- 
dria,  Frederif'ks])urg,  Tlichmond,  Petersburg,  Portsmouth  and  Nor- 
folk — these  cities  have  an  aggregate  conmiereial  population  of  more 
than  300,000.  It  receives,  or  ought  to  recei  ve,  the  productions  of  about 
80,000  square  miles,  its  legitimate  territory,  besides  what  it  may 
hereaiter  obtain  by  communications  with  the  interior.  The  Chesa- 
peake has  a  shigle  inlet,  between  Gape  Henry,  in  lat.  87^^  and  Cape 
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Caiarles  in  lat.  37°  12'.  The  powerful  fortification  of  Point  Comfort 
oommanda  this  iolett  and  protects  Its  oommense.  T<wether  witii 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south,  it 

commatida  the  entnnoe  of  Hampton  Roads,  an  anchorage  perfect!  j 
safe  fi  oin  enemies  or  elements.  Within  15  miles  of  this  inlet,  roads 
and  fortress,  is  situated  the  city  t)f  Norfolk ;  which,  from  its  excel- 
lent harborage  and  accessibility,  its  salubrity  of  climate,  its  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  supplies,  can  sustain  as  heavy  a  oomiDerciil 
population,  and  can  af!brd  as  cheap  a  rate  of  Actorage  to  the  oom- 
merce  of  the  interior,  as  any  other  Atlantic  city  whatSTer.  So  su- 
perior are  the  natural  advantages  of  this  city,  that  more  than  70 
years  since  it  was  regarded  as  "the  finjHuium  of  the  Che*<apeako 
and  its  waters,"  whilst  .secondary  to  iliis  place  were  "  liichiaond, 
Petersburg,  Baltimore,"  and  other  towns.  Perhaps,  with  a  pro- 
phetio  distrust  of  the  enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  tne  writer  added, 
"accidental  circumstances  may,  however,  control  the  indications  <^ 
nature."* 

They  have  certainly  done  so.  An  estuary,  extending  more  than 
200  miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  only  commnnication 
with  the  ocean  being  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  port  possessing 
such  superior  advantages,  it  follows  that  all  de  commeroe  brought 
from  the  interior  by  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  which  termin- 
ate at  every  point  upon  the  CSiesapealce,  must  seeic  the  immediate 
vicinage  of  this  port  for  exportation. 

Upun  the  indisputable  proposition  that  artificial  facilities  of  trans- 
portation being  equal,  commerce  will  prefer  the  most  direct,  tiic  line 
of  rail  road  projected  by  Virginia  from  the  port  of  Norfolk,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  her  southern  boundary,  until  it  strilies  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis,  with  another  line,  extending  to  the  Ohio  River, 
will  atford  the  most  direct  line  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  to  the  ocean.  The  junction  of  the  Mi-^si^sippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  is  upnn  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  This  then  is  the  base  of  transportation  of  the 
commerce  destined  to  exportation  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  aim* 
pleat  triangulation  of  the  trade,  upon  the  principle  affirmed,  will 
show  that  any  line  deflecting  from  this  base,  and  striking  the  C^hesi^ 
peake  at  any  point  north  of  the  outlet,  must  involve  the  disadvantage 
of  lengthened  di>tancp  and  increased  time. 

The  connections  with  tiio  interior,  which  have  been  referrfd  to, 
will  be  f(»und  to  aiford  lighter  grades,  cheaper  construction,  greater 
amount  and  varietv  of  trade,  than  any  transmontane  rail-road  lines 
to  the  north  of  them.  The  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  having 
been  shown  to  the  port  of  Norfolk.f  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
whit  irnnnnt  <>f  commerce  from  the  interior  will  seek  the  Chesa- 
peake for  exportation. 


•  Mr.  Jpflr»*r»on. 

t  It  in  pmprr  lo  state  Hm  Korfplk  W  Otsd  for  the  Virginia  cities  cenerally.  AH  of 
tbem,  h  V  tlieir  Qoimectioiii,  are  ezp«et«d  to  p«rtid|M8ia  in  tm  wtgttt  tM  inpeift  ind*  !•> 
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The  natural  and  orifjinal  line  of  transportntion  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Uiiio  Rivers,  to  llie  Atlantic  cities  of  the  Union 
and  to  Europe,  was  the  river  and  coast  navigation.  This,  altiiough 
•o  eirouitoui  aad  tedious  tm  to  InvoWe  ftTeyage  vovage  of  nearly 
4,00(^  mileai,  and  three  months,  from  the  point  of  departure  to  its 
parallel  upon  the  Atlantic,  was  yet  more  cheap  and  rapid  than  the 
wagonagc  of  the  whole  interior  product  and  supply,  across  the  inter- 
vening 2ountry  to  the  or:  an.  The  whole  of  this  vast  commerce  was 
compelled  to  risik  ihu  siiagH  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climatic  injuries 
of  New-Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  to  double  the  Cape  and  thread  the 
treafiherous  iee&  of  Florida,  and  to  follow  the  dangerous  and  hihos- 
pitable  coast  of  the  Oarolinas.  This  commerce  was  compelled,  al- 
most, to  ciroumnavigate  the  Atlantio  States,  to  reach  any  eastern 
port  in  the  Union. 

But  the  ronstnietion  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  direct  com- 
munication iiiis  demonstrated,  that  commerce  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  delay,  injury  and  eipense  of  this  circuit;  hut  it  will  seek  its  do- 
mestic or  foreign  market  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  lines.  Ihe 
oommeroe  of  the  world  will  not  double  Cape  Horn,  if  it  can  cross  at 
Panama,  nor  go  around  Good  Hope,  if  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Sea  can  be  connected. 

in  considering  the  probability  that  the  commerce  from  the  states 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Northern  Alabama,  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi and  Virginia,  will  seek  an  outlet  by  artificial  lines  of  trans- 
portation, directly  across  to  the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  affirm  that  parallel 
lines  of  natural  and  of  artificial  transportation,  equal  in  length,  are 
equal  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  untaxed  current  of  a  navi- 
gable stream  atlords  the  cheapest  rate  of  transportation  known.  But 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  compounded  of  distance,  time,  insurance, 
and  the  amount  of  commerce  ;  upon  this  principle,  artifidal  lines  of 
direct  transit  have  advantages  tliat  are  rapidly  securing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  most  valuable  commerce  between  the  producing 
regions  of  the  interior  and  the  points  of  consumption  or  of  exporta* 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  any  normal  nde  of  comparison  between 
natural  and  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  but  the  following 
approximates  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  proposition 
for  which  I  am  contending.  An  eminent  engineer  says :  *Mf  trans- 
portation be  four  times  as  much  on  a  rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general 
trade  will  follow  the  river,  imless  its  winding  amount  to  a  mileage 
quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road.''  This  rule  has  been  verified  by  a 
comparison  of  average  freights  on  the  rail-road  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  ratio  may  therefore  be  safely  fixed  at  four  to  one,  though 
it  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  amount  of  commerce,  rate  of 
insurance  and  time,  as  well  as  the  comparatire  length  of  the  com- 
peting lines.  But  the  rail-roads  will  have  a  monopoly  of  th(*  mail, 
merchandise  and  travel.  At  once  proprietors  of  the  road,  and  com- 
mon carriers  of  the  commerce,  their  administration  will  possess  a 
unity  and  system  which  no  other  method  of  transportation  can. 
With  these  adyantages,  a  tariff  of  charges  may  be  arranged  which  will 
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discriminate  in  faTor  of  the  freights  on  the  more  important  staples  of 
agricultural  produotums,  and  thus  the  terminal  eiCiM  of  the  rail-roads 

will  secure  a  factorage,  which  will  amply  indemnify  them  for  the  re- 
duction of  freights  upon  the  favored  articles — the  market  value  md 
dividends  of  the  stocks  being  maintained  by  the  peculiar  sources  of 
income  which  have  been  referred  to.  The  influence  of  this  imj)ortant 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  trausportation  of  flour  i'rom  Albany  to  Bos- 
ton, and  of  ooal  and  flour  to  Baltimore ;  the  rail-roada  in  both  cnnaa 
orosung  water  lines  which  can  oany  either  arkides  jmt  «#  at  a  low«r 
rate  than  would  remunerate  the  rail-road— **lhe  indemnity  of  thA 
ronds  ing  In  both  cases  the  inoidental  advantage  resulting  from  the 
flour  and  cual  trade. 

We  may  then  safely  suppose  that  a  rail-road  not  exceeding  bOO 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the.  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
with  the  port  of  Norfolk,  with  gradients  not  eioeeding  sixty  leet, 
against  the  heavy  trade,  can  suecessfall y  compete  for  the  export  of 
produce  and  the  import  of  merchandise^  with  the  river  and  coastwise 
shipment,  w^hich  I  have  more  particularly  described. 

iTiis  h  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  as 
ultimately  to  govern  the  commercial  conitecUon  of  the  interior  with 
the  Atlantic  ports.  Nor  is  its  demonstration  indisMBsable  to  the 
development  of  a  sufficient  commercial  interest  in  Viiginia  ibr  the 
great  purposes  which  have  been  indicated.  The  legitimate  Irade  area 
of  the  lines  of  rail  road  referred  t^,  will  be  adequate  even  without 
that  trade  which  may  be  taken  from  the  Mississippi  itself.  But  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  will  not  continue  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Florida,  is  proven  by  the  success  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  dties,  which  have  borne  off  much  from  the  Upper  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  whQst  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile,  have  become 
formidable  competitors  with  New-Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Middle 
Mississippi ;  Virginia  hcing  almost  the  only  AUimiic  itaie  which  ha$ 
not  some  rail-road  connection  witJi  the  intertor. 

But  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  tendency  ul  trade  is  dispelled  by  the 
admbsion  and  action  of  the  city  of  rlew-Orleans.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  purchase  bj  that  city  of  thetiharter  of  the 
Tehuantepeo  Rail-road,  was  based  upon  the  apprehended  loss  of  tl^ ' 
upper  trade.     Tliis,  under  the  combined  competition  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  cities,  was  being  drawn  oiffrom  its  natural  outlet — tht«  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.    The  merchants  of  New-Orleans  were  desirous  to 
open  a  direct  communication  across  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus,  with  the 
Pacific  coast ;  henoe  they  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  lail-roAd, 
This  will  effect  a  saving  over  the  Panama  crossing  of  more  thaa 
1,500  miles.    New-Orleans  will  thus  be  placed  upon  the  line  of 
travel  and  commerce  between  the  Eastern  citie**  of  tlu-  CrMffd  States, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Asia.    »She  will  bo  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gulf  trade ;  but  that  she  expects  to  lose  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  loss  of  much  of  the  commerce  legitimate!  v  her  own ;  that 
she  believesjthe  line  of  commerce  will  be  establisheo  directly  aerott 
the  Atlaotie  steteai  will  appear  from  the  proof  which  follows.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  Commercial  Beview  is  pahlished  a  pt^ 
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lieftded,  Thoughts  on  a  Ball^rMd  System  fbr  Now-Orleant,  by  Thos. 
B.  HewsoD,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,"  we  here  find  the  assertion  : 

"  That  fhr  pr t'l^f n f  (trndi')  basin  of  New-Orleans  is  being  acted  mi 
by  the  red  roads  of  all  (he  cifie^  of  the  seaboard  from  New- York  to 
Mobile.  South  of  the  Ohio  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  w  ork,  and 
tliOBe  of  Mobile  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Though  the  domain  of 
New-Orleaoi  ii  thus  parceled  out  emongst  rivals,  she  yet  looks  on 
with  as  much  indifoenoe  ae  though  her  eommeroial  greetneas  were 
inalienable." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Hewson  sturmderi  entirely  the  trade  of  the 

Upper  <  )hio.    He  says  : 

The  raii-roada  of  New- York  bold  Cincinnati  at  present  under  their 
faifbenoe,  and  operating  from  that  point,  (CSnobinati,)  New»York  ia 
sapping  Uie  prosperity  of  Loniaville.** 

He  seems  to  regard  Memphis  as  tiie  diaphragm  of  the  Mississipfn; 
above  that  point  the  territory  is  scarcely  debatabli;  :  its  product 
must  seek  ex|M)rration  across  the  Athmtic  states.  New-Orleans  may 
maintain  herself  against  her  Atlantic  rival  by  securing  the  lower 
trade;  yet,  to  do  this,  she  is  advised  to  construct  a  system  of  i-aii* 
roads  in  aid  of  the  Mississippi.  The  positions  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  artiola  referred  to  may  be  thus  condensed: 

1.  The  oommeroe  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  may  be  tiana* 
ported  ocrost  the  Atlantio  statea  and  eiported  firom  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

2.  The  trade  of  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  been  thus  re- 
Tersed,  and  ia  now  exported  diiefly  from  KratoD,  New- York, 
P^UMSelphia  and  BaHiroofe. 

8.  New-Orleans  is  restricted  to  the  comm^roe  of  the  Lowei 
Mississippi,  and  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  are  competing  for 

that. 

4.  New-Orleans  must  adopt  the  rail-road  system  to  strengthen  her 
position.  The  arguments  and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Hewson  are 
indorsed  by  the  highest  authority.  De  Bow'a  Beview  adds, 
editorially : 

"  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hewson^s  communication 
will,  if  nHoptpri,  >>o  ^vorth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery 
of  the  miues  of  California  to  the  American  people  ;  and  we  call  upon 
the  press  in  the  city,  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  the  article,  and  to 
nrge  its  subject  unoeasiDgly  upon  their  readers.  Hie  author  has 
shown,  wift  a  ibw  bold  etrokea,  the  eminently  dangerous  position 
which  New-Orleans  now  occupies  with  reference  to  western  com- 
morco,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  pros- 
perity, already  begun,  imlpss  the  tocsin  be  sounded,  nnci  ^ur  citizens 
are  arousel  tV(nn  their  sleep  of  death.  Up  !  up  !  ye  men  of  capital ; 
ye  men  of  iutlucnce  and  enterprise;  for  it  is  no  common  danger  that 
menaces.  Hie  hour  is  eren  now.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
of  Tehnantepec  be  aeUered,  the  summer  for  ns  ia  nearly  past— tha 
harvest  ended — we  are  n9i  tm/ed 

"  Well  may  Mr.  Hewson  poetically  declare  thnt  '  New-Orleana  ia 
sleeping  in  purple  policy  with  the  deadly  aspio  at  her  bosom.' 
you  t.  8S 
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I  oonsider,  so  far  as  the  tMthuoiiy  of  iDfesnttod  wilatiM  and  tb« 

existence  of  indisputable  facts  are  concerned,  the  proposition  that  tilft 
intori).'}]  trade  will  pn-fer  a  direct  transit,  is  estnhlij^hofl.    The  com- 

Setitiun  anK)ngst  the  Aliantic  }>ort8  for  this  trad«!  v^iil  be  ultimately 
etermmed;  laL  By  their  relative  distances  from  the  interior.  2d. 
By  the  relathre  va1tt«  and  imouDt  of  tlMtnide  mi  it»  appropriato 
tnv%l  Sd.  By  ike  relativt  eeaC  of  tlie  artificial  Unas, 

We  may  safoly  affirm,  from  a  comparison  of  these  requisites,  tkat 
a  lincdi;i\Tn  from  Louisville,  or  MetnjiUis,  to  Norfolk, 'will  ])e  the  pre- 
ferred  line  of  commerce,  because  it  comprehenrli^  a  trade  area  r?  t  he 
richest  and  luost  varied  character.  It  will  be  ot'  cheaper  constni*  ti- 
because  it  will  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghany  and  CumberJund 
Mountains  witlwot  a  tvmiel,  and  wilk  no  gradaa  of'  mo  Fa  than  aixt^ 
feet  to  the  mile  *,  H  vIU  be  made  with  slaYe«lahor,  and  with  woeleni 
provisions  ;  it  offers  no  climatic  obstiiictions  at  any  season,  but  pass^^ 
thf'Migh  tcnipcrrite  and  hoiilthfiil  ]E\titiKl^*».  If  I  have  been  snr'  e'?'?- 
ful  in  dcmonstniting  a  direct  comiiK-rce  between  the  interior  an  l  the 
Atlantic  cities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  sltare  ot  that 
.commerce,  appropriate  to  the  eitlea  of  Yiraima,  will  be  auffidcot  W 
«iiattain  a  line  of  steamers  fkom  NorMk  to  finrope. 

No  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  ean  expect  more  tfta»  to  secure  the 
, exportation  and  importation  of  a  trade  area  appropriate  to  its  j>ovi-, 
tion.  To  realize  the  anticipated  eowrse  of  commerce  we  should  arran^^e 
the  grt^tt  producing  region  of  the  West  into  distinct  geographical  cLi- 
Tfoiopsj  eadi  of  these  dtvfsiofis  will  have  its  lines  of  artificial  trans* 
portpitlQii,  .each  of  which  will  strike  eome  one  of  the  Atlantic  eitisa  of 
the  Union,  and  all  of  which  will  converge  upon  AenltlaatsEaroiMlpi 
n^arkets  for  which  their  trade  is  intended. 

The  immense  extent  of  this  producing  region,  extending  through 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  com  jirrhending  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  I  iiiou,  will  pfove  lliat  any  one  of  the  gec^apbical  aubdivisious 
referred  to,  kIV  ha  adeqeate  to  sustain  the  Atlarat  eity,  or  sjHsiu 
of  cities,  appropriaAa  to  its  course  of  tnde.  The  northwestera  atatsa 
YflWf  of  course,  pursue  their  present  lines  of  transportation ;  the  south* 
cm  states  will  export  tlirough  Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  New- 
Orleans.  The  western  and  southwestern  states  must  trade  directly 
through  the  port  of  I^urluik,  becmise  it  lies  directly  upon  their  path 
•to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  market  cities  of  the  woda« 

We  then  daim  spedfeally  the  trade  of  Kentucky,  Tsanessse^  Nortli 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  Virgiuia,  with  much  of  the  trade  whicls 
is  collrntod  at  the  intcEior  cities  of  Gncbnati,  LoukTiUe,  NashTlil* 

Wid  Memphis, 

(  do  not  pause  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  trade ;  it  will  be  sulL- 
dent  to  prove  to  the  most  incredulous,  our  capacity  to  establish  a 
commeroe.  But  the  support  of  the  enteipanse  wWeb  you  propose  to 
establish,  depends  more  upon  travel,  the  tnnsportation  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  remittance  of  specie,  than  upon  toe  eiportatka  of  the 
jjieavy  agTicuUural  st-aples  of  the  in^enor. 

The  line  of  national  and  interiKi!  innal  ruiainunication,  proji'i  ti'd  and 
In  prepress  betwetoi  Virginia  aud  j^iew-OrleanS)  haa  beou  proviui  to 
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be  part  of  s  grett  line  of  travel  betwoM  the  eastern  Aliantlo  cities  of 

the  Union,  the  great  southwestern  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  pro- 
posed crossing  by  rail-road  at  the  fstbmus  of  Tehuantepec.  That  noaie 
crossiog  t^e  lathmus  oi  (jeutral  America  will  at  pre&ent  be  preferred 
to  the  rail-rosds  vrildly  projected  to  oross  from  Memphia,  St.  Louii 
md  tkt  Ukm,  to  IIm  «owt  of  Oregon  end  Oidifoaii«»  tiiMie  oml  b«  no 
doubt  There  are  so  many  obetMUs  to  a  rail-road  oommvniQAtioA 
through  that  vast  and  unsettled  country,  that  travelers  would  be  un- 
willing to  <»mhark  upon  a  car  which  might  be  arrested  by  flood,  fire 
or  savages,  in  Uit-  mi'ist  <.j{  soiiic  boundless  prairie,  or  upon  the  boN 
darti  of  soixiu  impassable  swamp.  Trav  el,  munitions  of  war,  the  mail 
•ad  tpecie  must  seek,  for  a  mat  length  of  time,  soma  saftr  linaof 
transportation.  For  the  trade  of  Asia  the  oompetitioii  would  ba 
iuipelesfi.  No  caloulation  has  offered  freights  from  Asia  across 
continent  of  North  America  at  less  than  $65  per  ton,  whilst  the  cur- 
rent  freii^ht  around  Cape  Horn  is  about  $22.  No  difforf  iice  of  ^pts^d 
would  justify  such  a  difference  of  freight  upon  heavy  urtidcs.  itussia 
could,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amur,  and  her  line  of  rul-road 
BO«r  under  oonstmotba,  transport  the  Qihia  trade  to  Eufope  by  a 
shorter  overland  route  than  that  projected  aefosa  tlw  aontinent  of 
North  America,  saving  entirely  the  navigation  across  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans.  The  projected  lines  of  railroad  and  canal  commu^ 
nictitionsi  through  Central  America,  will  uiiiLc  the  advantagesof  cheap 
freights  aad  rapid  transportation  in  a  ^uiiiciuut  degree  to  ensure  tiic 
tniU  and  twvai  oommuoiostioa  balvaaa  Asia  and  the  Uaitad  States, 
possibly  betwasn  Asia  and  Europe.  I  may  only  advert  thsn  to  tkm 
prospect  of  being  upon  the  presumed  line  of  travel  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  500,000,000  of  peopla 
in  Asia,  with  whom  we  are  taught  to  anticipate  a  c^iinnicrce.*  We 
may  only  advert  to  the  assertiou  made  by  highly  competent  autliori* 
ty,f  that  the  teas  alone  of  China  exported  to  the  United  States  aumu 
aliyamovnt  to  120,000,000,  whilst  thaforci^a  commaioa  witk  tha 
Oriental  natlona  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000  annually. 

If,  however,  we  confme  our  anticipations  to  the  mere  transportation 
©f  the  valuable  artirl.'s  of  gold,  silver,  teas,  and  silks,  which  we  ir.ay 
expect,  together  with  the  travel  and  other  accessories  iraended  for 
Aumriuiu  consumpliou,  we  inui>i  be  satis^ed  that  tiie  imes  of  Viiw 
ginia  nil-road,  oomprising  seetiooa  of  the  most  diraet  line  flf  eomnua* 
nication,  to  whieh  1  have  advertsd,  must  afford  great  advantagea  ift 
bailding  up  a  foreign  commerce,  and  sustaining  a  line  of  oosaa  steanv 
ers.  We  may  note,  incidentally.  th-\t  in  regurd  to  taa|  anactiola  ot 
prime  commerce  between  Asia  aiul  Europe  : 

**It  is  said,  the  finest  descriptions  do  not  reach  England;  the  Man* 
darius  pay  very  high  prices  for  those  teas,  and  tiieir  flavor  is  so  del»* 
aste  that  thay  would  not  bear  four  or  five  months*  swaating  in  thn 
hold  of  a  ship.  Many  of  Hia  fineit  teas,  drank  in  China,  would  no| 
bear  thia  hot  and  humid  atmo^dnre.  The  tsaa  oonToyad  to  Eunpa 


•  Mr.  faimer'i  leCMr  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Walker' »  rcpucu 
tTet«MlihsX«i<tnid«,  hy  G.Nje,  £«q.,  ofCMlMi 
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hy  sea  require  to  be  dried  and  fired  to  a  f!o^ee  which  must  injure 
their  qiialitv."*  \Vc  iiia\%  thcreA  re,  lairJy  auticipatc  a  large  share  of 
the  transportation  of  this  iinpurtoiit  article  of  Asiatic  trade  from  the 
completed  connection  between  the  eastern  dtiee  of  tho  Unicni  and  tha 
aoaat  of  Anik 

The  varied  resources  of  these  Hnee,  to  which  I  have  referred,  will 
enable  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  conipctc  with  the  southern  porta  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  Although  these  cities  lie  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  trade-area  of  the  southwest,  the  saving  of  coastwise  ship- 
ment, effected  hy  direct  transit,  whether  the  cargo  is  destined  to  one 
of  the  eastern  dties,  or  the  great  markets  of  nortnera  £urope,  will  give 
the  city  of  Norfolk  immense  advantsges. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Virginia  possesses  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the  great 
enter j> rises  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  ensure  her  the  materials 
of  an  important  commerce. 

I  have  endeaTorecl,  moreover,  to  prove,  that  her  raOroad  system 
wiU,  with  its  connections,  afford  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  and  thus  with  onr 
Faci6c  possessions,  and  with  the  coast  of  Asia, 

With  these  materials  of  trade  and  travel,  it  will  not  be  difiacult  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

In  considering  a  subject  upon  which  the  commerdal  independence 
of  Viiginia  so  mneh  depends,  it  is,  of  eoaiee,  important  to  ael  with 
eircnmspeotion,  and  to  do  nothing  which  may  involve  the  delay  or 
disappointment  of  our  purpose.  The  measure  requires  enterprise, 
capital,  and  perseverance  ;  it  depends  upon  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  materials  of  duinestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  will 
ret^uire  the  earnest  co-ujperation  of  the  various  cities  interested,  it 
hse  besn  the  purpose  or  this  addrsss  to  prove  that  all  these  elemsnti 
eadst  and  may  be  commanded.  But  it  is  important  to  pieeerve  the 
oonfidenco  of  the  world,  by  the  deliberate  energy  of  o«r  action. 
Precipitation  is  as  dangerous  as  delay.  Let  us  then  examine  tlie 
most  efficient  me  thod  of  organizing  the  proposed  enterprise. 

The  original  cost  oi'a  line  of  ocean  steamers  is  very  great,  but  it 
bears  small  proportion  to  tlieir  annual  working  expenses  and  repairs. 
They  are  compelled  to  employ  so  much  of  weir  spaoe  and  tonnage 
in  carrying  inel  tluit  they  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  ssil  vesads 
£>r  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  cheap  articles  of  commerce. 
Hiey  must  be  confined  })rincipaily  to  the  transportation  of  merchao- 
dise,  passengers,  the  mail,  and  specie. 

Since  the  commerce  of  tlie  interior,  due  to  the  Chesapeake,  will 
be  distributed  amongst  its  cities,  it  is  plain  that  a  anion  of  these 
eities  can  alone  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Any  one  of  these 
cities  aspiring  to  be  the  terminus  of  such  a  line  most  come  in  com- 
petition with  Boston,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia;  and  although 
state  pride  and  sectional  jealousy  may,  for  a  time,  support  such  an 
enterprise,  even  at  a  loss,  yet  the  return  of  national  haruiouy,  aud 
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016  Steady  attnustion  of  fnteresti  irill  ultimately  prevail,  and  tnds 
will  revert  to  thoM  pointa  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed. 

If  I!1c1iiii  i;h1,  or  any  river  city  of  the  Chosapcake,  should  cngfige 
alone  in  the  UDdertaking,  the  voyage  by  steamer  would  be  so  much 
lengthened  in  time  and  distance,  tliat  the  travel,  coming  from  the 
south,  would  take  a  northern  line,  upon  which  the  ocean  steaming 
would  be  less.  The  great  problem  with  the  traTeler  is  to  diminisn 
tfie  ocean  steaming,  because  of  the  superior  speed  nd  sstfet^rof 
steaming  by  land.  Hence  the  successor  the  Boston  lines,  and  hence 
the  proposal  to  extetvl  a  rail-road  to  points  in  Upper  Canada,  from 
which  the  passage  across  the  ocean  will  be  reduced  to  about  9,000 
miles.  With  this  preference  for  laud  over  ocean  or  river  steaming, 
it  is  not  prohable^  that  anr  one  titj  can  sustain  alone  a  line  of 
steamers.  The  same  diffioufty  will  pr^nt  itself  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Baltimore  to  establish  an  independent  line.  The  traTeler 
intendinpr  to  cross  the  Atlmtic  would  naturally  prefor  iroirir  from 
Baltimore,  or  New-York,  or  Philadelphia,  to  running  down  \<>  the 
outlet  of  the  Chesapeake — nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  of  a  direct 
oourse  and  then  to  return  to  the  direct  line  of  transit  from  Balti- 
more  to  the  port  of  his  destination. 

It  is  evidently  as  imposi£1>le  that  Baltimore  can  work  a  line  of 
gtfnmer**  to  Europe  under  snch  gcogmphical  disadvantagOSi  aS  that 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  or  Alexandria,  c  ui  do  so. 

If,  however,  the  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  shall,  by  common  consent, 
make  Norfolk  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  so  that,  aa  to 
the  sontfaern  transatlantio  travel,  advantages  of  time  and  distanoa 
would  be  eqnal,  with  the  somewhat  saperior  comfort  and  safety  of 
a  southern  over  a  northern  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  there  can  be 
r»o  donht  that  such  a  line  would  bo  perfectly  successful ;  each  city 
would  make  it^  own  connections  by  bay  or  river  steamers,  and  the 
common  steam  lino  from  Norfolk  would  make  a  time  and  alford  a 
rate  of  freight,  comparing  fhvorably  aa  to  the  soothem  tmvel|  at 
least  with  any  lines  north  of  it.  £ach  city,  then,  contributing  ita 
patronage  of  merchandise  and  remittance,  the  lines  of  communicfr> 
tion  M-i^h  the  intcrinr,  to  which  we  hnve  adverted,  would  cut  off  the 
trauHatlantic  travel  going  north,  because,  to  a  tr:iveler  crossing  the 
latitude  of  Norfolk,  the  inducements  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  sufltoient  to  determine  Mm  in  its  1km,  But,  if  the 
traveler  crosses  the  latitude  of  Iforft>lk,  and  goes  north  as  &r  aa 
Baltimore,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go  direct  to  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  or  Rn:^fon,  for  a  steamer.  Indeed,  as  to  Baltimore,  a  passenger 
corning  from  the  south,  upon  the  Portsmouth  roaii,  iniirht  go  up  the 
bay  to  Baltimore  in  one  day,  and  come  down  the  bay  the  next,  on 
his  way  to  £urope  ;  he  would  naturally  prefer  taking  a  steamer  direct 
Cfom  Norfolk.  It  may  be  said  that  Ibes  lirom  these  dtiea  may  touch 
at  Norfolk,  hot  travelers  will  prelhr  seeking  the  terminus  of  a  line 
for  the  superior  certainty.  There  may  be,  then,  such  a  combination 
of  the  importing  interests  of  the  several  cities,  trading  throu-jh  a 
common  oiitlet,  as  will  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  But  tli.  re 
mast  be  perfect  hAriuouy  and  earnest  co^peroUon  amongst  them. 
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It  1*9  now  proper  to  consider  the  best  method  of  organiiing  such 
an  enterprise.    There  are  now  pending,  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  several  propositions  for  the  establibhmeut  of  a  line  of 
tteaaim  Xhev  sra  aU,  bowever,  fefemUe  to  ^istinel  prindplw  of 
oiganiss^oii.   Tbey  propose : 

1.  A  loan  of  state  credit  to  indlTldMb,  wkk  s  lien  upoa  the  ito«k 
Inettrad  and  other  security. 

2.  A  joint-stock  }i«;s()c:;Ltiou  to  the  capital  stock  of  individuals  and 
corporations,  which  shall  subscribe  two-fifths,  and  the  state  three- 
fiilhs. 

8.  A  joinUtook  a«M»^tioii  to  wUdi  iSk»  cities  of  Yiigiiilft 

authorized  to  nibecribe  in  their  corporate  capacities,  and  m  obligiF 
tion  is  given  on  tlie  pert  of  the  etete  to  loan  e  given  emouiit  vpoa 

eufficient  security. 

These  proposals  are  all  based  upon  a  capital  of  one  or  one  and 
a  huif  million  of  dollars.  In  the  first  proposal  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  loan  of  state  credit  to  one  or  more  iodividuais  will  not  bring 
to  the  enterprise  that  extoided  and  oomblned  influenee  neeessaiy  ta 
sustain  so  important  an  enterprise. 

The  proposed  lien  moreover  nominal,  because  it  is  based  prin^ 
cipally  upon  the  investnjcnt  of  the  state  loan. 

The  second  proposal  is  objectionable  in  this,  that  the  state  be> 
eomes  e  partner  in  a  joint-stock  scbeme,  thA  sooesss  of  wbieh  is 
doubtful,  whilst  the  eipenses  of  woriiing  the  Ime  are  certain.  The 
state  maj  thus  become  implicated  in  an  adventure  from  which 
great  loss  mny  resnlt,  and  thus  the  ^vh(}le  s/stem  of  direct  trade 
may  be  di^con raged  and  rendered  unpopular. 

The  third  proposal  is  free  from  the  objections  of  the  two  others. 
A  union  of  uis  eities  and  interior  towns  of  Virginia,  as  stockholders 
hi  a  great  enterprise  of  this  character,  will  interest  everj  dtisen  of 
those  towns  to  contiibiite  as  much  as  possible  to  its  success. 

In  any  subsequent  application  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
mail  pay,  n  political  influence  diffused  throughout  the  state  will  do 
more  than  any  individual  influence  could  etfect.  The  loan  of  money 
by  the  state  would  not  bo  so  largo  as  under  the  tirst,  and  if  it 
ahonld  result  in  n  partial  or  total  loss,  it  will  be  set  down  to  a  jest 
effort  to  establiA  lor  onnelTes  ncommercis]  independence. 

There  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  iMt  prop<»ition, 
provided  it  combines  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  cities  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  city  ul  Haltiniore,  of  course,  inclusive.  It  may  bo 
organised  at  present,  under  some  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  in< 
complete  conditiy  of  the  rail-reads  to  the  interior,  destined  to  set 
as  feeders;  and  indeed  constituting  sections  of  the  same  grent  enter- 
prise. But  by  the  time  that  the  plan  can  be  well  organized,  the 
stock  taken,  and  the  steamers  built,  there  will  he  an  interest  and  • 
patronage  adcMpiata  to  estabii.sh  and  sustain  the  lifio  pprnianently. 

In  this  addresii  upon  the  advantae^'s  of  the  comiiiercial  position 
of  Virginia  1  have  intentionally  omitted  those  statistical  details, 
which  might  haTC  been  ennployed  to  verify  many  of  the  positions 
I  have  aawmed,  that  the  prodnctioas  of  the  iatenef^  and  tU  intai^ 


course  existing  and  aatidpated  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea-board,  will  be  adeouate  to  aov  commercial  objects  which  we 
may  have  in  view,  lliese  detailed  piooA  have  been  omitted, 
because  tfaejr  are  aooesaible  to  all.   So  with  the  time  and  distanoea 

Xn  oompeting  routes.  They  have  been  affirmed  from  accurate 
leasurement,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  verified.  Tlie  time, 
rates  of  freight,  and  rates  of  insurance  upon  tJie  river,  Ci»['e  and 
coast  line,  might  have  been  compared,  in  detail,  witii  tlie  average 
rate  of  freight  aonoea  the  Atlaotic  states ;  but  I  have  preferred  to 
take  the  successfiil  retuH  of  eiperiment  aaA  admission.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  piinciples  laid  down  are  in  accordance  with  Uie  ope- 
rations of  existing  lines  of  commerce,  and  that  they  v^  ill  justif)  the 
important  enterprise  of  attracting  to  the  pot  ts  of  Vir^'lniu  sx  large 
share  of  the  internal  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  line  of  ocean 
tiaaaiers  to  Europe,  without  which,  indeed,  such  an  enterprise  would 
be  ineomplete.  With  the  employmeni  of  the  physical  means  of 
Mqniring  political  power  which  we  possess,  and  by  maintaining,  in 
equality  and  justice,  the  invaluable  form  of  Federal  Government 
which  unites  and  preserves  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virginia 
will  be  as  successful  in  cstablishiug,  and  niainLainiug  her  "commer- 
cial independence,^  as  she  has  been  in  seeurinK  for  herself  the 
Ueasiogs  of  d?il  andreligioas  freedom,  whioh  she  has  proven  herself 
•o  oompelent  lo  appreciate  and  so  well  able  to  preserve. 


A&r.  YILH:ONSTIIUivNXS  Of  THE  6UGA&-CAN£  iUlC£. 

Grken-  Faonu,  so  ealled  in  eane-jniee,  eonsli<its  of  oral  vesieles  of  very 
▼arialile  form  and  size,  full  of  ^reen  globule's,  who$e  office  appears  to  he 
to  aMjtd  nourishment  to  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  plant  during  the  prog- 
ten  of  genninatioo.  la  eeitain  stsges  of  the  eanei^  growth,  and  vnder 
peeoliar  circumstances,  thitfeeaU  atoaodi^  imparting  to  the  cane-juice  a 
▼ery  green  lint.  Mere  boiling  does  not  appear  to  deprive  these  vesicles  of 
their  green  mattsr ;  but  the  appUeation  of  various  substances  hai  that 
«ffeet 

Heat  produces  an  expansion  of  the  vesicles,  which  causes  it  readily  to 
rise  to  tiie  i^urface,  to^^ether  with  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  con- 
tained in  the  juice,  in  the  form  ul  scum. 

Lime  eonsbines  with  green  feoula  and  easses  a  sabsidenoe,  which 
Osuallv  takes  plaee  simultaneous  with  th-*  uummy  and  ijlutinous  coa^ula. 
All  lie-jhy  plants  furnish  a  large  (]uantity  ul  nit'en  tecul.i,  by  mechamealiy 
breaking  down  their  cellular  tissue,  as  is  done  in  crushing  canea 

Gru»  coloring  matter^  (chlorophyle.)  giera  wax,  sometimes  termed  ex- 
tractive matter,  is  but  a  variety  ot  tlie  same  genus  as  the  above  (irreen 
fsoula).  it  has  been  classed  by  :^oine  among  the  resins,  and  by  others 
with  the  fatty  matters  ;  but  eslablisihed  facts  prove  it  to  be  in  reahty  a 
variety  of  wax.  The  coloring  matter  appasTS  to  oe  distinct  from  the  waxy 
matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  tne  greater  number  ef  le  ageaH  net 
on  the  one  without  in  any  way  alfecting  the  other. 

This  Sttbstaaee  Tsries  in  color  aocording  to  the  ilegree  of  maturity  and 
per&otioa  to  whioh  the  plao^  wheoee  it  is  derived,  has  arrived;  thus  we 
see  it  vaiying  from  a  deepgreeoi  through  the  sevsiai  sha4e%  until  it  ter> 
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uuuates  in  a  yellow  color.  The  ooloriog  priacaple  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
thepreaeneo  and  action  of  tmmooia  in  eombiiim        manganete  oi  iran. 

Tliose  coloring  matters  commonly  called  axtractive  matters,  are  gene- 
mlly  nothincT  else  than  more  or  less  complicated  mixtures  of  various  modi- 
fications, as  the  green  coloring  matter  with  some  substance^  either  fatty  or 
albuminotn.*  ^ 

Heat  has  the  effect  of  keepinf^  these  matter  dispersed  thronirh  the 
liquor ;  hut  lime>waU>r  tends  to  unite  and  hftP^^Q  UieiD|  tO  that  a  laj;ge 
poi Hull  of  them  is  taken  oil  with  the  scum. 

Aloinina  oombines  with  ooloring  matter,  and  forms  a  precipitate. 

Gum,  as  eiistinpr  in  expressed  cane-juice,  is  in  the  form  of  niucilaa:®, 
and  re^:ult?  from  the  presence  of  the  glutinous  and  woody  textures  with 
which  il  is  iulermixed;  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  crushing  and  com- 
plete breaking  down  which  the  canes  undergo  in  passing  thltragh.  the 
mill,  a  portion  of  the  gluten  an  !  of  the  debris  of  the  woody  textures,  are 
mechanically  incorporated  with  the  gummy  nmtter,  altc^ether  forming  a 
mucilaginous  mixture.  Alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies  coa^pilale  gummy 
matter ;  aad  f  alphnrio  acid  baa  tne  property  of  ooDTerliog  it  into  Migai. 

Saline  matters^  present  in  cane*juice,  depend  very  much  on  the  soil  on 
which  the  canes  are  grown ;  a^  for  instance,  in  l£e  low  alluvial  soils  of 
Demerara,  Louisiana,  the  Soiiderbiindi  (benw  Calcutta),  and  Prorioce 
WeU^ey^  canes  often  imbibe  lo  much  aaline  matter  mn  the  soil,  that 
the  sugar  made  firom  them  may  be  mid  to  be  in  a  eootlant  guue  of 
deiiquesoence. 

Tne  analysis  of  the  juice  of  oaoei  ffiown  in  LoniaiaiA  ghowithe  qnan- 

titiei in  which  they  may  be  contained;  bat  in  the  Sondaibandi^  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Piovinoe  WeUesleyi  the  jnioe  it  often  even  much  more 

atiected. 

The  onltiTation  of  the  cane  had  to  be  entirely  Telinqoithed  in  die  for- 
mer of  the  two  places  on  this  account;  and  the  sugar  sent  home  from  the 
latter  has  in  many  in!;tance8  been  ao  oxteomely  deli^oesoent  as  to  occa- 
sion very  extensive  loss. 

Soils  maaored  with  wood-aehef  in  excese  prodaee  Ae  same  pemieieat 
results,  from  tlie  aaline  matters  they  furnish  to  the  cane  plants.  The 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulpliates  of  potash,  &c.,  are  amon^ 
the  chief  which  exercise  so  peruicious  an  ialiuence  on  cane-sugar. 

Peligot  says  that  one  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  will  combine  with 
nearly  six  times  its  bulk  of  sn^rar,  forming  a  deliquescent  compound,  which 
is  capable  of  liquefying  another  portion  of  su;j:ar,  etjual  to  ilselt  in  bulk; 
and  fiuiu  my  owu  ubservulion,  I  believe  this  deliquescence  to  continue, 
nntil  the  whole  mass  of  ragar  is  deoompoood.  It  is  stated  on  authority^ 
that  such  saline  matters  once  present  in  cann-jnico  cannot  bo  got  rid  of  by 
auy  means;  and  1  believe  that  this  is  so  far  correct  in  regard  to  actual 
practice  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist^  I  do 
not  see  that  so  great  a  difficulty  exists ;  Ibr  we  know  that  hydroohlotio  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  chlori.lf  f  t'  "^nrHum,  are  powerfully  nrtct!  oti  even  by 
a  very  small  quantity  of  mlrate  ot  silver.  In  tho  case  of  chloride  ot  so- 
dium being  present  in  any  liquid,  on  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  ineit 
chloride  of  silrer  is  immediately  precipitated.t 

Dr.  Ure  says,  "nitrate  of  silver  is  such  a  delicate  rf>-a£?ent  of  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  as  to^ow  by  a  sensible  cloud^tlie  presence  ot  one 
llSth-mtllionthpaitof  ^oronerth-millionth  part  ofsea^t  in  distilled 
water.''  This  would  lead  to  the  soppcsition  that  (at  least  in  the  laboratocy- 
of  the  chemist)  the  more  particularly  pemicions  f?»ea-snlt)  of  the  saline 
matters  can  be  separated  from  cane-juice  by  the  aia  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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We  can  readily  perceive,  from  the  brief  planrc  we  have  taken  of  the 
oonstitueuts  of  cane-juice,  that  tlic  object  of  tiie  planter  should  be,  to  sepa- 
nl9  w  9»fly,  and  in  as  effectual  a  manner  as  possible,  th«  undesirable 
matter?;  rnmprisfd  tinder  the  head  of  wnoily  fibre,  gluten,  preen  fpcula, 
preen  wax  (chlorophyle),  gum.  and  saline  substances  ;  leaving  the  remain- 
iug  sugar  and  water  in  as  pure  and  simple  a  state  as  may  be. 

OompiiMd  of  fiioh  substances  as  these  just  enmnemted,  it  may  readiW 
be  supposed  thnt  cane-juice  is  one  of  the  most  fermentable  compounot 
possible ;  and  experience  shows  that  in  half  an  hour  after  expression  an 
incipient  yinous  fermentation  commences.  This  is  often  apparent  in  the 
ressels  used  in  the  West  Indiesi,  and  called  cold  receivers  :  wherein  the 
fresh  hji(*c  rfcfivcd  as  it  runs  from  the  mi!!,  nnd  retaineu,  until  there  is 
room  m  the  clantiors  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  down,  it  ofiea  occurs 
that  joiee  is  to  kept  for  a  long  time ;  but  if  the  period  extends  beyond 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes^  the  pao-maa  (attendant  on  the  defecators) 
•always  a  littie  limn  to pratreat ibnnentation, until  it  can  be  raodivad 
in  the  ciariiiers. 

ThUB  mm  womm  vAapHan  who  argue  that  a  difflit  fimnentation  of  ih» 

joice,  previous  to  clarification,  tsmu  to  promote  that  important  operation, 
and  t^Kit  the  liquor  clarified  under  such  circnm«tances  "boils  well,"'  and 
produces  good  sugar.  Others  insist  that  the  lermentation  should  be  after 
the  jnio*  hu  bem  clarified,  but  previoQs  to  iti  being  boiled.  This  lattmr 
c^nlon,  at  least,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  itatement  made  by  Bntrondy 
who  writes,  "  I  have  twice  obtained  very  ^e  sugar  from  juice  partially 
clarified  which  had  undergcuie  a  vinous  fermentation  during  eigoteen  or 
twmty  hoiir&"  On  this  Iwter  baa  a  paragraph,  which  ap[^eart  to  cany 
with  it  a  recommendation  of  such  a  system.  Dutrone  simply  stated  a 
fact,  whicli  admits  of  ready  explanation ;  bnt  it  it  ona  that  oertunly  if  lu 
from  being  advantageous  to  the  planter. 

If  raw  caii»jmoe  be  allowed  to  remain  anowd  to  tho  air.  m  a  abort 
time  a  fermentation  commences,  which  is  of  the  vinous  oraer  ;  but  in 
another  very  short  time,  the  acetous  fermentation  likewise  begin?,  and 
continues  in  conjunction  with  the  vinous:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  glutinous 
laeola  or  formeot  oontained  in  the  juioe,  deoompotes  the  tufar,  convert- 
ing it  into  alcohol,  which  immediately  attacks  the  irlutinous  ferment,  and 
precipitates  a  largo  portion  of  it  ;  t}i»>  ?•. Irohol  being  itself  converl<Mi,  by  tho 
action  oi"  so  large  a  bo<ly  oi  terinent,  into  vinegar  and  water.  Thus  tho 
alcohol  formed  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  is^  in  the  oate  of  raw  cane- 
juice,  decompotad  and  ehanged  into  Tiaagar  almoit  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed  ? 

In  the  case  of  partially  cla i  dled  cane- liquor,  that  is,  oane-juice  which 
has  been  clarified  to  the  extent  it  usually  is  in  West  India  boiiiDg-hoosai^ 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  bring  on  fermentation  than  in  the  raw  jnicc, 
although  it  in  still  very  quick.  Now,  in  this  partially  clarified  Uquor, 
there  is  still  a  quantity  ut  glutinous  ferment  that  has  not  been  separated, 
and  thi%  acting  on  the  sugar,  causes  a  vinons  fermentation,  with  the  con- 
Mquent  formation  of  nlrnfiol ;  but  in  this  case,  the  alcohol  fornit-  !  hfnng 
in  excess  and  the  fermeut  la  comparatively  small  proportion,  the  lalier  is 
thrown  down  as  a  precipitate,  and  a  very  much  longer  time  is  necessary 
to  bring  on  the  aeetoos  fermentation  than  in  the  former  instance :  indee^ 
we  may  almost  say  t^at  tliis  lattrr  tcrmentatioo  doas  not  oommenoe  until 
the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased. 

^  FMially  clarified  cane«liquor,  then,  being  permitted  to  undergo  file 
innous  ienuMtation  during  some  time,  has  a  large  portion  of  its  glutinoqa 
fecula  precipitnted  by  tin*  actinn  nt  the  alcohol  on  it;  and  llius,  if  care- 
fully drawn  uli  (leaving  the  precipilute  behind),  and  immediately  boiled 
down  to  eo— entrat|on,  so  doobt  the  result  will  ba  *'fina  sugar.''  Bat  it 
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must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  alcohol  which  here  acts  as  a  precipitant 
ii  Ibrmed  altogether  tt  Ae  expense  of  the  sugar  eouieiiied  in  the  rmmm 

liqnor,  and,  eon^qnently,  it  it  a  course  that  no  one  should  do  otberwisa 
thnn  rnndpmn.  Fn  rB?anl  to  the  formentataOQof  the  law  juio^  aeootMMi^ 
no  good  can  by  any  possibililv  result. 

If  It  be  considered  dentaole  to  heep  raw  eaae-juice  for  any  length  at 
time,  fermentalion  may  be  preventod  by  \he  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  Oa 
tliis  «*ubject,  Dr.  Ure  sayg,  "it  is  known  lliat  grape-must  feebly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  ea»k  m  which  a 
$BW  nilphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  fior  s 
year;  aiul  if  '  vinst' m  muted  be  l>oiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  trn 
anv«.  it  retains  no  sulphurous  odor.  A  very  sliglit  muting  would  sutTice 
lor  Uio  moit  lenuentablo  cane-juice,'  and  it  could  be  easily  ^iven  by 
Inimini;  a  sulphur  match  within  the  cistern  immediately  before  oharging 
it  from  th<'  mill.  Tho  cane-juice  shoul'i.  in  tln<  ra^o,  be  heaTri!  in  the 
clariher,  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid,  belore  addm^  the  temper^ 
lime ;  for  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into 
^  SQflfar.  Thos  the  aresoenee'  so  prejudicial  to  the  saoefaeraM  granula- 
tion wr.uM  be  ccrt:iirtlv  prt^v^nted.''  lliG  sulphurous  acid  (not  sulphuric 
acid)  Bets  directly  on  the  glutinous  ferment,  and  renders  it  inoperatire:  a 
fiust  the  planter  may  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  avail  himself  o^  in  oertniA 
situations  whieh  uncontrollable  eiieamslanees  maj  place  him  in. 

Many  persons  ima:Tinf>  th-^t  n  ^rreat  good  would  result  from  being  able 
to  ^tcr  cane-juice  previous  to  tlie  application  of  hea^  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  fermentation  itiperrening :  others  (even  toienliAs  men)  argue 
that  such  a  system  cannot  be  carried  out  piaetiieelly  on  a  big*  Male  : 
"whi!  t,  tor  my  own  part,  1  cannot  discover  why  cane-juice  (being  muted 
witii  sulphurous  aoid)  should  not  be  able  to  undergo  liltration  without 
being  liable  to  fermentation.  I  hnve  never  tried  this,  but  it  eppenit  to 
me,  that  if  a  slight  muting  with  sulphurous  acid  will  prevent  fermentation 
in  cold  can(»-jn!ce  for  a  long:  period,  then  that  a  portion  of  that  period  miirht 
be  availed  ot  to  perlorm  the  filtration  througn  bag>filteni;  keejptog  the 
liquor  eold  (as  it  comes  from  the  mill)  daring  the  praeem.  Bnt  it  ii  well 
known  that  cane-juice  so  treated  will  very  rarely  crystallize  as  it  should 


are  not  miffioientfin  one  ease  oot  of  ten)  to  predaeea  syrup  that  will  eryi^ 

tallize  as  it  shoula. 

Filtration  of  cold  canc-juice,  therefore,  o:il y  places  it  in  a  more  favorable 
position  lor  clarification;  for  although  it  may  remove  from  the  juice  auy 
•nbttanoes  that  are  tnspended  in  it,  yet  it  by  no  means  (rem  it  at  those 

that  are  JiK^fJird  in  it. 

My  belief,  then,  is,  ilmt  filtration  of  cold  jiuro  \<  not  sucli  a  liiijhly  imc 

Krtant  desideratum :  as  ihe  principle  of  nou-eiupluyment  ol  iieat  cannot 
carried  out  entirely  in  the  prooess  of  elarification.  Vat  inslanee,  we 
will  take  oatu'-jiiico  that  has  been  carefully  filtered,  and  cinlrnvnr  to  ren- 
der it  into  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  alone,  by  depriving  ii  o!  ine  £»:um- 
my  anil  glutinous  matters  dissolved  in  it.  ProceediniLj,  then,  on  the  belief 
that  these  matters  are  held  dissolved  by  some  disguised  aoia,  we  treat  the 
filtered  juice  with  lime,  in  onler  to  sataratn  the  acid  and  restore  to  the 
gummy  and  albuminous  matters  their  insolubility^:  which  thereon  will 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  flaky  coagula.  snowing  a  disposition  to 


the  saturnti'in  nf  this  free  aci'l  ^  No  '  far  from  it  •  it-^  beneficini  nrtion 
extends  to  the  expulsion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  ^ntioous  matlei, 


confined  merely  to  the 


Is  act  aasrilyse 
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and  its  own  oombiiuUiai  with  tlM  acid  wlii«li  kmad  iba  bMe  of  Um«»< 

moniacai  salt. 

It  hu  been  proved,  by  Liebi|r»  that  th«  jttiM  of  maple  and  biroh  tfiO% 

and  beet-root  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  wliieh,  on  evaporation,  or 
saturation  by  lime,  gives  oil  ammonia  in  consiJemMn  qiiant'ities;  xvltiUt 
the  neutral  lalt  is  converted,  by  Uiu  loss  of  amnioiiiu,  into  an  acid  salt, 
whioh,  anderthe  former  eiroumttances,  oomlnnes  with  the  sugar,  conTeit* 
ing  it  into  glucose  or  onoryilaUinble  ijrnip;  and,  under  the  latter,  oom- 
bines  with  tho  lime. 

It  has  also  been  abundantly  shown  by  Kaspail,  Liebig,  and  others,  that 
gluten,  or  Yegetable  alburaeo,  contains  nitrogen  in  the  rorm  of  an  ammo* 
niacal  salt,  which  is  Lornposod,  and  its  ammonia  expellr i.  '  i'.her  by 
eraporation  (by  heat)  or  saturating  the  aoid  base  with  an  alkali  (lime). 

The  action  of  lime,  then,  on  the  tiltcred  cane-juice  is  twofold,  viz.,  to 
ntuiatethe  acid>bue  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  the  gluteu  expel- 
ling the  ammonia;  and  to  saturate  the  frr  o  p.ci  1  ^vIjk  h  hoi  is  the  gluten, 
or  albumen  dissolved,  thereby  causing  tlic  coa<rulat!on  and  precipitation  of 
ti^at  substance.  The  quantity  neoessair  for  this  object  might  be  readily 
determined  by  any  carefol  ponoo,  as  the  clear  filtered  jnioe  will,  on  the 
gradual  addition  of  lime,  present  marked  si^rns  of  a  coagulation  of  its 
gluten  takinj^  ulace  :  which  may  the  more  readily  be  discovered  by  view* 
ilur  a  little  of  tne  juice  in  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  decanter. 

Bntf  that  the  proceis  of  filtration  may  proceed*  without  lubjecting  the 
oanc-juice  to  ilie  liaTiiltty  of  fermentation,  it  is  necessary  that  •the 
juice  be  united  with  sulphurous  acid ;  which  would  be  one  more  acid 
that  the  lime  would  have  to  oorabine  with  and  precipitate.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  extraordinary  advanta- 
attcndini:;  thin  process;  whilst  tiie  trouble  atteadaBteait|«ia  the  liiiB 
mcnrred,  are  sutiicient  to  warrant  its  rejection. 

I  have  merely  bestowed  a  passing  noitoe  on  tiie  filbitioa  of  eold  mw 
jlltoe  throiigh  baig  filters,  as  it  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  many 
writers  of  essays :  but  the  observations  I  have  been  led  to  make  relative 
to  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  gluten,  and  the  free  a.cid  which  holds 
the  gluten  diaiolTed,  at  well  as  the  notion  of  lime  in  both'intlnnoe^  itricl- 
I7  apply  tbxoiigliottt  to  the  snbjeet  of  defeoatioiL 


])£PAETM£NT  Of  COIM£&C£. 

t^OHIIBECB  OF  NSW^&LSANS,  1881^^ 

Fbom  tho  return'^  nn.l  T;ihle»  of  that  vuliiJihle  iotirnal,  the  New-Orleans  rrirca 
CorreDl,  we  es tract  the  foliuwiog  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  in  the  year 
wUeh  ended  Ae  Sist  of  Aogust.  We  shall  hereafter  cooliiine  the  extniete  In 
aeoordunce  with  nir  Jinnunl  custom  since  the  commencemcnl  of  the  Review.  Tho 
leader,  bv  referring  to  the  bank  vnlames,  or  to  the  coudeosatioo  of  tbeu  we  have 
pnblisliedf  will  obtain  miaate  particulars  of  the  trade  of  New-Orlona  fnim  the 
earliast  perfeda  of  lis  history. 

•omuBT  or  MMS  Am  voanon  nam. 

The  valne  of  prodaeli  reeeived  from  the  fnterior  naoe  1st  September,  18S1,  le 

$108,051,708,  a  Luinst  8106  924,083  lust  year.  Tho  value  of  the  exp<jrt»of  Ameri- 
oan  produce,  fur  theyeur  eodiug  30th  June  la»t,  accord iog  to  the  Cu*toin«house  re« 
eordk  wM  $76,344,569,  against  $81,316,925  last  year.  Of  thisamoont,  $48,076,197 


*  It  tn!rm>i!y  rcrtnin  r)nt  rnv.'  rnne-juice  will  taketwioe  OT  tiuiee  ibe  tiSM  lO  fikSf* 
tborongbly,  thai  paruaiiy  ciantted  caoe-li4iu»'  will. 
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wai  tn  rnrfiE^n  ports,  and  $'58,963,327  coastwi»e.  The  valae  of  foreign  Tnetrhandiie 
exporteil  during  the  same  period  wa«  onljr  $4  4,780.  These  fi?iireg  exhibit  a  de- 
BUMu  in  the  totiU  esporU,  COOipMvd  with  l>««t  year,  of  $5,373,596.  Id tho  «»• 
ports  to  foreinn  coantries  the  cIoerMM  ia  8(),3 12,98fi,  bat  there  is  an  Increaie  coMt* 
wii«e  of  $  1 .039. 4G0.  There  baa  b«en  a  material  i'uUiiig  otT  ia  the  operations  of  tbe 
branch  mint,  the  total  depoMti  of  guld  and  ailver, for  UM  year  ending  SIstof  Julj, 
ia-y2.  boioj?  $6,103,650,  against  $9,107,723  last  year.  Of  the  gold.  $.'),821.695 
wa^  frum  California,  against  $8,152.B7U  from  the  sumo  si>urce  last  year.  The  coin- 
age in  the  same  period  has  been  675.500  pieces  of  gold,  value  96,370,000,  aod 
1.488.000  pieces  of  stiver,  value  $235.600— total,  2.163^500  piaoes,  tahw  |$t60V 
600.   Last  jear  tbe  total  coinage  was  $  1 0,044,500. 

COTTOW. 

TtAl*  »kowimg  the  qnotationM  for  tow  aUddlimfr 
Ufod  mUdlimg  e»tton  on  the  Jirot  «/  cael 
■MlA,  mUktkt  rmUS0//inigkt  le  Xifawywl, 
eiirf  Mtts,  el  ««M  ialt. 
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Mixed  Cotton. — We  have,  on  former  oi 


8i  a  9 
8j  a  9 
81  all 


called  the  attention  of  planters  to 
the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy.  We  refer  to  the  culpnble 
negligence  of  manr  whoae  dutf  it  ia  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  cotton,  as  shown 
by  the  frequent  discovei^  of  mixed  bale:  viz. :  balea  that  are  foand  to  ccmtaia 
two,  three  or  more  qtulitiea  and  cobra.  This  nej^iigence  often  leads  to  Texationa 
reclamatioiw,  and  aometimea  to  expensive  lawaatta,  as  it  generally  happens  that 
the  discovery  ia  not  made  until  the  cotton  has  reached  the  nanda  of  the  manofao- 
turer,  at  a  distant  m  irket;  then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is  found  to  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  purchased,  the  whole  IxUe  is  reduced  to 
the  T  il  11"  of  the  toiMsl  fewnd,  and  ma  difference  reclaimed.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  reiilamfitions  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when  the  purchnse  has  bern  made 
bv  a  sample  of  the  Imeett  grade,  on  the  ground  that  mixed  bales  arc  unmt^rchaot- 
able.  Thus  the  ptanter  not  only  loaes  the  difference  in  price  between  the  lower 
and  high-'r  qualities,  which  careless  pnckinp  has  minelea  in  the  same  bn1«\  bat  ia 
called  upon  to  pay  tkat  difference  again.  And  beaiaeaall  thia,  when  the  irregu- 
lar packing  ia  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily  moat  boi  ipmewh<i»  and  ataNM 
time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  thf»  pluntt^r's  crops  generally,  and  thus  operate*  to 
hilt  disadvantage.  It  aomeiimes  happeiu  that  the  diacovery  M  made  here,  before 
■ale.  by  drawing  aamplea  from  different  parta  of  a  bale.  When  thia  ia  tba  eaaa, 
the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  lowi^st  sample. 
The  evil  which  we  have  here  depicted,  and  which  is  nut  only  attended  wlih  direct 
loM  to  the  plaatmr,  but  is  also  productive  of  many  vexations  controvenies.  ia  venial 
in  its  chnractor.  and  only  reprehensible  for  ihe  confusion  it  introdocfs  into  a  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  lacility  aod 
economy  upon  the  baaia  of  good  faith  In  tbe  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  pwalar. 
Thes**  virtue*  being  Bccordt-d  to  him.  he  owe»  it  to  himself,  to  his  factor  and  to 
bis  purchaser,  to  exerciito  more  care  and  vigilance  over  Uioae  who  have  his  ioter- 
eata  in  charge. 

The  f  >!!ovviiisr  tables,  which  hnvr  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  frotn 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  fuunJl  iuterestiaf 
fa  paitiai  attgagad  ia  tho  «ottoo  mda : 
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ofCruUla  B«Mea  OriMM  ptrlal*  c«oU,  per  lb  TMH^alM 

Joly2S  I8U.  '42   740,155  |33  00    6f  $94,4S6,1t9 

l84a,Aui.  17  184a, '43  l,fle0,iMS   27  00  10   12«.420,334 

1844.  Jalr33  1843/44    910,854    32  00  K|   iat,147.3S8 

1845.  July  30  1^^4,  45  •.   979,238   24  OO  2:<.r^il.:i2 

1846.  Auf.  7  18^5.  '46  1.0.V1,«.T3   32  00  if  33.716,258 

1847.  Aug.  9  1846,  "47   740.C69   44  00  11   ftJ.5*'9.438 

1848.  Auf.  5  1847.  '48  1.213.805  S9  00  •  35,2(H1345 

1849.  Am.  7  1848.  '49  M42.3«J   87  00   —    3tl,844,314 

18B0.Aaff.ll  1849.  '50   SSn.m   50  00  —   41  8eC,150 

laSI.JnlySS  1850, '51   9'J5.(r.Mi   49  00  —   4H.1.'i«.764 

'     '  1851, '58  1,438,183    34  CO   ^   4H.59-^,222 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  ainre  1st  September  last,  from  all  aourcea,  are 
1,429,183  bales.  This  amount  includes  34,959  bales  from  Mobile  and  Plerkit, 
and  from  TeXMi  hj  aea;  and  this  bring  deducted,  oar  receipts  proper,  inrludintf 
21,760  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  etc.,  are  shown  to  be  1,394,221 
bales,  being  an  increase  of  444,004  bales  over  last  year,  and  of  205.491  balea  over 
any  previous  year.  The  total  exports  since  1st  of  September  are  1,435,81.')  balefl, 
of  which  773,'242  hales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  196,254  to  France,  210.607 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc..  and  256,712  to  United  States  porti. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear  to  be 
an  increase  of  189,869  bales  to  Great  Britain,  65.892  to  France.  78.701  to  the  north 
and  soQih  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  of  103,895  bales  to  United  States  porta. 
Tbe  total  raeaiptaat  all  the  Atlaatic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received 

 as  shown  bv  our  general  cotton  table — are  3,021,519  bales,  but  the  actual  crop 

when  made  up  by  the  New-York  Shippingr  List,  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  this 
fwitMint,  —  It  includes  some  25,000  bales  of  kwt  yeor's  stock,  which  WMOQ  hand 
at  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  (Georgia,)  and  was  counted  in  the  last  crop. 

Thus  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  disposed  oft 
and  with  raanlta  more  geaerafiy  ■atiafaetory  thnn  we  remember  to  have  witneaaad 
in  any  previons  year.  The  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  the^e  results  pre- 
iont  aome  remarkable  pecoliarities,  and  we  propose  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  fewr 
of  the  moat  pvomioent,  amon^  which  we  may  mentioo  the  polky  of  the  facioit 
generally  of  meeting  the  market*  freely,  and  thus  etiarding  against  any  unwieldjr 
nocooiulatinn  of  Stock,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  market.  In  this 
ooarae  they  hare  been  aided  by'eireumstances  w  hich  to  many  were  a  momentary 
•ril  of  rnii^'nitude,  though  thry  contrihuted  favorably  in  the  general  resnlt.  We 
allude  to  the  remarkable  drought,  which,  while  constituting  a  season  of  the  most 
fcvonble  character  Ibr  picking,  at  the  same  time  kept  nearly  all  the  tributary 
atioaois  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the 
■applica  which  come  from  tne  banks  of  thd  main  river  hud  been  received  uud  dis- 
poaed  of  befoM  the  tribntariea  were  in  a  cooditioa  to  cootribote  to  the  alock.  Wa 
would  also  refer  to  the  great  abandance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  Europe,  which 
brought  speculators  into  competition  witli  spinners,  and  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption.  ThM  !•  moat  prominently  ahown  by  the  bal^yeariy 
returns  from  Great  Britain,  by  whif  h  it  appears  that  the  quantity  taken  for  con- 
anmption,  for  the  aix  months  coding  on  1st  Julv.  was  1,031,763  balea.  asaiusl  776,- 
120  bales  for  the  coTTeapending  alx  mootba  of  the  previons  year.  Tbia  made  • 
average  of  39,683  bales,  or  an  increase  of  about  5,000  bales  per  week  oyer 
any  previous  period.  Betides  this  there  is  an  increase  in  our  exporU  to  foreign 
countries,  other  thn  Grant  Britain,  of 210.000  bales,  while  the  qnantity  taken  lor 
home  consonmption  probably  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  200.000  bales. 

We  append  a  table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  fint  aix  month*  of  the  current  year,  ending  on  the  SOtb 
Jane  hwt,  nd  ft  OTnpviaoii  with  tho  nno  period  hi  1851 8 

1859.  1851. 

Stock  1st  Jannarr  balea..  494.600   621,120 

Import  six  months.  ..I.401.3M  ..1,156.500 

1,88»,M3  1,877,620 

bport  six  mootte  147.000  95,300 

Consumption  1,031,763  1,178.763  776,120  871.420 

Stock  30th  June  ^^^'^O** 

Weekly  nterage  taken  Ibr  eooMnplioa..     39.683   29.851 

-  -     '  .  872,410  114,210 


Digitized  by  Google 


With  iMpect  to  th«  market  prospect*  for  the  comiog  crop,  we  think  tbej  maj 
be  mdto  bedeefABdljenooiirBging;  fertheexperieoeeoftheiMtlaeaioawodd 

seem  to  jrlve  aiwjuranco  of  a  rt-nJy  Jt-niainl  fur  t'vcn  n  large  crcif),  uml  :it  prices 
which  will  be  likelj  to  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  producer.  As  Uaa  already  been 
ilbown,  VMideratv  pHeea.  abondant  peeaoiary  meaos,  and  odier  ftTorable  mttmi^ 
ataocest  have  greully  stimulated  consumption  within  the  past  year,  aud  there  ia 
nothiog  uow  appareoi  to  disootirage  the  hope  that,  with  the  aame  wiae  poticy  of 
promptir  aaeettag  an  aotiTe  demand,  a  erop  aval  lMS«r  than  tiie  laat  n^y  be  db- 
inaea  of,  with  aqnaUj  MSiilaietiity  reralii. 

Sl^TKADK  of  NEW.OELBAN8,mW8t. 

The  crop  of  1851  piOTed,  according  to  the  very  valuable  statement  of  Mr.  P» 
A.  Champnmier,  to  be  236,547  hhds.,  eBtim  iTr.!  rtt  257.130.000  ]h^.  Of  tbiaqaan* 
tity  there  were  203,922  hbd*.  bruwa  tugnr  made  by  the  old  process,  and  32,636 
Uida.  refined,  clarified,  etc.,  ineladtog  cistern  bottoms.  Tbb  wat  the  pnidao»«l 
1,174  platjtatitrn>»,  of  which  914  are  worked  by  steam,  and  560  by  hunke>powar» 
and  the  result  fthuwa  oulva  miMleraie  yield,  as  the  cane  genenilly  was  uot  waO 
natored,  beaidea  which  iha  lose  by  eravaatea  ia  estimated  to  have  been  aboat  I0,-> 

000  bbda.  The  crop  also  presofitni!  a  low  avern:rc  in  fiu;ility,  ns  he^itleH  the  imma^ 
tore  condition  of  the  cane,  it  was  eomuwhat  injured  by  frusi,  and  we  nuiiceii  lOTe- 
ral  Ba!e«  on  the  Levee  aa  low  as  I }  and  S  centa  per  lb.  Thelbllawiag  iMm, 
which  shnwA  the  highe?>T  Qt-J  thr  Iiiu  t'-'T  pi)inr>  in  each  month  fbv  ftir  aO§ar  OB 
fjbe  Levee,  will  indicate  the  general  oourae  ot  the  market: 

UigUeftt.  Loweat. 

Septembar....  ....oaoli  per  Ib..64  a  6^ ••••.•.«•....•.... 5f  a  •! 

October.....  a  6|.  4^  a  5 

November  4^  a  ^  .—..44  a  4i 


.4  a  4|  H  •  4 

January  3}  a  4|  .3|  a  4 

February  ^  a  4i  •.,.,••..34  a  4 

Mareh  4   a  4|  ••..8|  a  4( 

April  41  a  4|  ^  a  4| 

May  5    a  5i  4|  a  4| 

 5i  a  54  5   a  54 

Jcly  •  5i  a  h\  «   a  54 

Anguat   54  a  5|  5    a  5| 

The»e  figures  present  a  considerably  lower  average  than  was  obuiaed  lor  the 
erop  of  last  year,  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  qoality  haviof  both 
tended  to  this  result  The  rep(»rtr  il  -  ile  f  n  11' tntatian  huve  been  at  tl'e  fTill-iw- 
ing  rales,  for  crop*— 3|,  34. 3|,  3i,  4,  4^.  44,  44,  4|  and  5  centa  i»er  lb.,  the  loweat 
being  in  December,  for  a  nixed  erop,  and  the  htirheat  ia  April,  for  a  prime  otww 
The  prevdiling  rates  ofthf  c,  i««in  Iiavfbfrn  1  n      rrnts  per  lb.  for  prime  cri)[i«. 

The  aaoexed  table  gives  ilie  crop  of  each  year  lor  the  last  twenty-two  jeara.  Mid 
n  refimnee  to  it  will  abow  great  (loctnaiiona  ia  the  prodoet: 


ClOppf  1851  hhds. 

*       18*0  ?  11,203  ♦* 

1849  247.;>J3  " 

**       1818  220.000  *• 

*•       1847  240,000  «• 

1346   1  10.000 

**       1845  186.650  " 

•*       1844  200.000  " 

**       1843   100.000  *• 

1842  140.000  " 

"       IBIl   90.000  " 


Crop  of  18 40   87.000  Uida. 

1839  115,000 

1838   70.000  ♦* 

"       18.37   65.000  «• 

"       1836   70,000  *« 

•«       1835   80,000 

"       1834....  100.000  •« 

«       1833    75.000  •« 

«•       1832   70,000  •* 

"       1829   48.000 

1928   88.000 


The  crr>|i  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  highly  tavorabU  promise,  aud  the  yield  ia  ex> 
pecttvl  til  be  more  than  donUe  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  f*!:il>omte  «tat»»mfn»  mfide  op  at  New.Vork,  the  consumption  of  thr  t^nitfvl 
States,  for  the  year  1851,  is  put  down  at  321,736  tons.   Thiaiaexclovive  vf  abo«t 


49.000  lb*,  of  maple  sugar,  and  uf  a  large  quantity  of  ragar  amdo  fion  hnlpk 
nolameai  whkh  w  have  no  data  for  ammatittg. 
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JUS  TOMiCOOt  PW« 

91tT  AUfiMT,  1839. 


Lirerpool. ..,«.,«. 
London 

GlugowuMi  Orseuoek.. 

Cowes,  Falnmuih,  &c  

Cork,  Beliiitt,  4U:  

Havre. .  ......•«•*,.....• 

BoidMnz. 

ManeUlM  

KaoU,  CKteand  Boaen.* 
Amsterdam  .........•«• 

Roiterdam  klid  Qfa«8C.«.. 
BretpoQ  • 

Amwcrp,  ftc...  

Hamburg  

Ootteolmrf  « 


791  ,m. 

11,700. 

7,011. 

2,i:.«. 

183,054. 

4;no. 

7,338. 

S5<>. 
1,507. 
10,it48. 

17.B94. 
0,034 . 


-  7,B44 
6,197 

"  982 

.  9,o:.c 
>.  1^16 
.  f;9T0 

.  1,157 

*          *.  «. 

.15,515 
.  7,618 
.  475 

.  1,229 


Spahi  tod  Oibraltor...... 

Uavaoa,  Mesicow^iw..... 

OMtOlf  TftosCO,  atft.»>«»««» 

China  

OthtT  ibreign  port*  

N<  w-York......  

BoatoD.*.  »•••».«•.. 

PravtdencOr  S> 

Pbiladelpbia  

Baltimore  

Portsmouth  

Other  oowtwise  ports. . 
Wetien  6tat«s  


BAm, 

47/;  45. 
11,919. 
75,093. 

16,046. 
101,938. 
138,6». 
4,361. 

15..','>4 . 
4,745. 

ii\ 
l,SO0. 


TofaMeo 
tUui*. 

.  3,533 
.13,347 
.  1^1 

.  1,290 
-  385 

I  aao 


Total  1,435,815.  .93,719 


&£CAriTDLATIOIt. 


Grrat  Britain   772,24a..  14,023 

Frmncc    196,354..  13,948 

North  of  Europe   75,950.. 26,8 14 

South  of  Europe     Clima  134,657. .21,731 


Coastwiae   956,7 IS.. 1 7,199 


XolaL. 


1^819  03,715 


KXFOai*  OW  WlMOm,  pork,  >AC0JI»  hAMa,  BBIt, 

ItT  tttrr^  1081,  TO  aiST  Aoomrr,  1891. 


Flt^r,  Pr.rV,  Baroo,       Ijiri,  li  r 

BWMb        Bmte  HM«        Kcg>  JtMmU 

K«w>YoTle^....  04,638..  87,980..  1S,<89..1S0,738..  0,fiO9. 

Boston   61,124..  62,702..    5,431. .20tJ,6l3.. 12,285. 

Philadelphia  ...        24.-    4,849..    2,772..  20.686..  200. 

Baltimore   —     ..  14,164..    2,334..  32,318..  —  . 

Other  cstw.  pto.n9,911..  85,846..  86,473..  91.004..  798. 
Great  Britdff... 138,980..   1,803..    .i-  ..  01,009..  19,100. 

Cuba   6,681..      946..      812. .156,447..  15. 

Other  for.  ports.  63,764..    5,622..        96..    2.154..  551. 


Ooni, 

.140,701..  0.593.. 199,480 

.  73,695..  1,^45..  148,594 
.  31,M8..'l  13,905 

.    —  — 
,    1,649..08.311.. 398,719 
.    —  —  ..193,880 

.     —    ..     —  37,466 
r.OO..       'Jl..  112,384 


Total  ..S44,7U..178,748..  S0,303..792,543..96,S07..956,939..8:,1M..874,774 

laOOBTt  nrro  OSW-OSLBANS  fsom  tmk  tsTKnion,  FROM  THB  lOT  flFTXMBBft  TO 


A^fim,  bbla.  80356 


Baeoo,  bbla.  Jsbosee 

Bacon,  H^t,..libds 
Bacon  iu  bulk,  ..lbs 

Bacging,  piec.-s 

Bale  liope,....coUa 

Bean*,  bble 

Batter  ...kega 

Butter,  bbl* 

Beeswax,  bbls 

Bce^  bbls.  &  tiercea 

Beef,  dried  Iba. 

Buffnlo  HdViPs,  packa 
(  \jn.  \  Mi.,  bales 
Lnk.-,  1  'iilci 

N.  Ala.  it  Ten., 
belse  

Arkansas,  .bales 

5Mongomerv,&e. 
Mobue,  ...bait's 
Flanda,..M--do 

(^T^na,  .do 

Com  Mesl,  M>1b 

Corn  ia  ears,...bbli 


46734 

3626 
38488 
281280 

OUU4  4 

6598 
44786 
1778 
171 
55850 
80100 
1300 
967679 
15202 

304153 
85430 
21760 
15C0fi 
4807 
14546 

103008 


THK  3l3T  ALQU9T,  Id51-5'.J. 

Corn,  sheUed,  sacks  1397132 

72441 
53936 
300 
850000 
336 

519 


C  heese, ..... .boxes 

Candles,  .....boxes 

Cider  «....bblfl 

Coal,  western,.-.  l>bls 
Dried  Peaches,  bbls 
Dried  /Spplos..  .M)ls 
F  laxseed,  . . .  tierces 

Flour  007019 

Furs,  hhds.,  boxes, 

bdU   2136 

Feathers,  bsgs  2()(!.'» 

Hemp,   bales  17149 

Hidea,   123697 

Hny,  bales  53434 

Iron,  Pig  tons  62 

Lard,  hhds  57 

Lard.  .tea.  it  bbb  125496 

Lard. ...kega   187689 

Lime,  .western  bh1«  42305 

Lea<l  pit,'s  267564 

Lend,  bar  k<>;s  W'.^H 

Lead,  white ....  kegs  1368 
Molaaeea  bids  933923 

Ont«i  -  -  -  bbl-!  nnf!  ^ks  4(^3273 
UnioQS  bbis  17184 


Oil  linseed  bbls  790 

Oil,  castor  bbls  4291 

Oil,  lard  bbls  14114 

Pickfea,  kega  &  bbU  381 

Poutoee  bbls  228085 

Pork,  tea.  &  bbls  276600 

Pork. ....... .boxes  303 

Pork  hhds  2478 

Pork,  b  bulk  IhsSdOOOOO 

Porter  and  ale.. bbla  400 
Packiotfjfam.... reels  0009 

.-^kiM,  m«r..-)>»(k8  ona 

Shot  kegs  2704 

Sugar..... ....hhds  141040 

Sugar  bbU  11819 

Soap  ...boxea  S908 

  ■I'lnno 

gures  73r.>tKiU 

Tallow  bbls  1.107 

Tobaeeo,  lead.. hhds  88675 
Tobacco,  chew  .kejfs  4770 

Tobacco  h  i  lea  162 

TwioK... ...bin  ilea  2341 

Whisky  bbls  146352 

Window  glsss...bM  18091 
Wheat,  bbla.4i««:k«  04016 


ui^ui^co  by  LiOOgie 


VALUE  or  PnOULC«  OF  THE  IKTriUOR. 

A  Table,  skowing  the  receipts  of  the  princ^  arlicUM  from  tht  inUrior,  during  tk« 
year  ending  3\st  August,  1852,  tci/*  iketr  e$timaiei  Meng»  Mtt  MmI  thu. 

IMUn  ArtidM.  Atmieiit 


Avrr 

Amosst  j 
S0356  t3  00 


38488(70  00 

60U44 13  CO; 
90272  7  50! 


OUj 


81068 

3S0&05O 
1261)10 

9894160 

22502 
780572 
677040 

65i)d0 


ArtielM 

Apples  ..bbU. 

Bacon,  asa'dabidcb. 

eatka   46734  75  00 

bx5  3626  35  00 

.  bhd*. 

and  tcs 

Bacoti,  ill  bulk  .  .))di. 

Baggiog  pieces 

Bull  rape  coils 

B«ftO»  bbU. 

Butter  kegs  aod 

firkins   447P':'  «  00'  n.'>ac« 

Hotter  bbls.      177- :iO  oo  r>.i:uo 

Be.-sw»X  bbls.         171  4.-.  U(i  709o 

Beef  .....bbls.    41327,13  UO  494734 

Beef  tierces    tlSSsllS  00  17«845 

fiu Said  robes.. packs!      1300  75  OO'  075uu 

OottOQ  balpc  l429lHri:U  O0  4'*W.>222 

Cora  meal  bbU.|     2514  3  OOj  7542 

Gorn,  in  ear...bbl8.i  163008,70  00  114105 

0)rn,  8l>clK;a..sack>  IM'niDO   1  2(l'  ir7(l.-:,i* 

2ia:.4.T 

323611. 


ArticlM. 

Lead,  bttr...kegs  k 

boxes   113R00 

Lead,  while. ..  keL'»  1368  3 
Muiasses  (c9timaU'>i 

crop  gUs,  [18300000 

Oats. .bbls.  at  sacks 

Onions  Kills. 

Uil,  Unseed.... bbls. 
Oil,  castor  ....  bbls 

Oil.  lard  bbls. 

Putatnes. .....  bbls. 


Cheese  boxes* 

Candl«s  .....boxes 

Cider  bbls. 

Coat,  western . .  bbls. 
Dried    applef  and 

peaches  

FeaLh<;r3  bag«i 

Fiaxssed. ...  tierces 

Floar  bbb. 

Fun,  Uids.,  bundles 

'Wd  boJCes.  

Hemp.. .« ...  .bale* 

Hides  

Hsy  .bales 

Iron,  pig  tuns 

Lard...  bbls.  &.  tcs.' 

Lard  kcgi 

Leather  handles 

Lia«,w«8t«TD . .  bbb. 
Lttd..  pigs 


72441  :i 

3001  3 
850000  50 


804 


00 
00 
00 


00 

2065  :<5  00 
519,10  00< 


997«12 


4  00 


2136  — 
17149  15  00 
IS3887I  8  00 
S3434|  3  00 

62>3n  00 
125496,2.5  uu 
1576H9  5  01) 
7572,25  00 
4930a  1  S5 
M7S6«  3  sol 


900 
425000 

4020 
72275 
S19U 
3708848 

lOOOOOO 
257235 
S47374 
180303 
1860 

31374001 
7>^-44.'. 
189300 
58881 
856S04 


Pork  ten.  !l  Mil* 

i'urk.  ..boxes 

Pork  bhds 

pork,  in  bulk.  ..pda. 
Pnrt«r  Ac  bbU 
l'.i(  kinff  7am..reeh 
Sk)U5,  dcer...pack» 
!  8kins,  betr—packs 

,'Shnt  ...kegs 

>  Soap. ...... ..boxes 

Stives  M 

SugitrCesiiinaled  cp.j 
hbds. ....... .... 

Soanish  iposs.. baler 

Tallow  bbls 

Tobacco,  leaf.. bhds 
Tobacco,Btripa,hhds 
Tobarco.stetnf.bhds 
Tobscco,chew'g  kgs. 

•ad  b«>ses  

Twine,  buos.i^  hoxes 

Vinegar  .bbls 

Whisky  bbb 

Window  gUuM.,.bu 
Wheal,  bbls.  4fcscks 
Other  vnTisttsmr'det 

Total  value— dollar* 
Total  in  1850^1, 
Total  itt  1049-5O, 
Total  In  1848-49» 


sspoRTa  or  »v«ab  ako  molami*,  prom 

iriW  ORI.EANS,   roR  TM  TBAB  USIKO 

3IST  AUCUflT,  1852. 


■ra^a. 

Hh4a. 


New  York  18,225.. 

Philail.-lptiiii.. .  6,189.. 

GhsrlestotH^.C.  3,524.. 
Ssvannsh   799.. 

Provitlerirf  nod 

Bristol,  EUL*  — 
Boaton.. ......  Cll.. 

Battimore   6,400., 


Horfolk,  Va..  ^ 
Rirhniond  . .  >  4,i 
Petersburg  ..  J 

x.iidfM,D-C  1.156.. 

Ikfobile   5,337.. 

ApaL  4c  Pensac.  1,398.. 


Bbla.    Hlidi.  BUs. 
134. .130. .26,703 
946..  93..  6,3d4 

1,685..—..  9,518 
99..   9,873 

—  ..319..  143 
21..  —  ..  1,409 
38.. —..11,081 


,585..  338..  41..  S)3f3 


—  — ..  2.197 
— >  16,187 
<1«..  — ..  7,907 

2.857..  —  ..  5,151 


29 
75 
00 
00 

4291128  OO 
14114  28  00 
9280951  2  00 


463273 
17184 

758 


00 
UO 


2 
26 


276606  16  00 
303  35  00 
247880  00 
8800000  7 
406  10  00 
2093;  7  00 
998  -25  00* 
16;i5  00 
8704  35  00 
S308|  3  UU 
7319|38  00 

ij:u;.')47  .'>o  00 
4372;  8  00 
1907  90  00 
75816  75  00 
11741  125 

9118  20  m 


98780 
4104 

402r,000 
347454 
34368 
19708 
190148 
395199 
456190 
4485688 
10808 
loai340 
61i»lX)0 
4060 
14C51 


4779  20 

2341  8 
92 
1463.52 
1925] 
649161 


00 

00 

00 

50 

5* 

0( 


240 
67600 
15924 
878189 

11827350 
349T6 
'2tj  1 40 
5686800 
14878IS 


95580 
18798 


1097640 
48127 

129^ 


08051708 
'06924083 
96897873 


I 


I 


MOKTRLT  ARRIVALS  OP  SHIPS,  )*nKS, 
BXIC8,  aCMOOKSKS  AKD  STKAMBOAlS* 
mox  SKPTEMBia  1,  I8SI1  TO  Aoom? 
31IT,  1859. 

I. 

MuaUm  J*  ■!  ^ 

«   ci   »  « 

Sept.  31. .81. .19..  43..14..  191..  140 

Oct.  74..39..96..  St. .18..  901..  188 

Not. 107. .26.. 19. .  44. .14..  210..  194 

Dec. 105. .66. .41..  77.. 14..  303. 
Jan.  69. .39-. 29..  55. 20.5. 

Feb,  95..33..30..  70. .18..  246. 

Meb.  74..99..30..  84..90..  917. 

April  i9..27..24..  7f5..24..  210. 

^     "         «io..n..  i?-:7. 

189. 
118. 

97..18..  104. 


May  .  92. .32. .'26. 
June.  r.f)..:)0..91..  55.. 24.. 
July.  20..8U.17..  41.. 19.. 
Aug.  89..1S..19 


293 
297 
285 
365 
290 
S48 
838 
187 
191 


Total. . .  .80^788..8,SM..98S..84,107 1 


Toe  807.371.a87..673. 813.. .2,351.8,778 


'-'Id' 


jd  by  Google 


OOMMK&OS  OP  VIRGINIA. 


%^-OOUMKR(m  OF  8T.  LODI& 


Statement  of  Domestic  Produce  and  Mannfarti(rc$  shipp^/f  from  fhe  port  of  St.Lom$ 
destined  to  New-()rUan$t  Natchez,  Viri$&u  g,  Me/n^ht^,  SashvUie,  M*lU  P«ui^ 
Helena,  and  other  placet  an  tkt  inHrior  wmer$  of  tM  Umttd  Sutet,  im  tA«  feor 
ending  SOtkJimu,  1851 : 


M 
<i 


tea. 

bbls. 


Plofnr  646^90  bblt. 

"    «,IM 

Wlieat  112.600 

Onts  415,634 

liarloy  17,487 

fork   108 

"   5.019 

«'   122,948 

Lard   14,2!)0  tea. 

«    47,450  bbls. 

«*    19a730  kgk 

  41«  too*. 

B«cf.  •   5,1  n  xc». 

**    4,53d  bbls. 

Bmob  „  24,432  cftka, 

'*    6^86  ICS. 

  87.100  Mm. 


Lend  »  17^438  piga. 

«   70.000  fcrb«. 

ToImkco   9,210  ihda, 

«    5,011  bw. 

R^BnedSpgus  2\,-*'.)-2  hhla. 

Samm  Sl,405  bbd*. 

 ltS48  bbla. 

Molasses   40,510  «« 

Whisky  29,916  « 

Hldea........   38,490 

Nails  38.776  kgl« 

Olata   0.410  bici. 

Salt   16.753  UhU. 

Cottoa  Yarn   6,im  bga. 

Wroogbt  IroB  MantUac- 

tnraa.......   1^345 

ICaaaaga  i...  30,840  « 


4.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  POUT  OF  NEW-YORK— la-.l  .V  H.- 


Jan. I  to  Aug.  31. 


1852. 

Brandy,  h  pipes   10.843.. 

**       i  casks  &bbU..  25,449.. 

Coal,  tnns   49,451.. 

CochiDcat,  ceroona....  1,107.. 
Cucoa.  bag*... 4,725.. 

CoflVe,  pkgs   445,989.. 

Cotton,  bales  v  .  397,856 . . 

Duck,  b.il'  H   300.. 

"     pieces  .........  11,913.. 

Earthenware,  pkga....  SES,604.. 

Figu,  drams,  ice   14,314.. 

Gin,  pipes   3,1(12.. 

Hemp,  bales... 47, Mt;;?.. 

tons  „  268.. 

Bides,  balas.. 1^009.. 

"     No   773.104.. 

Iron — bar,  tons   26,096.. 

pig.  tons, ...   46,390.. 

sheet,  &c.,  bdla..  372,910. . 

Inligo,  «aaea..   1,950.. 

"  ccroons  

Lead,  pigs   268,7  I 

Molasses,  hhd  s .......  ,     63 ,264 . . 

tierces   4.916.- 

"      bbls   31.940.. 

Olive  Oil,  casks   747.. 

«      boxea&bskts  36,P20,. 


1851. 

10,716 
24,660 
37.745 
1,521 
7,719 
392,210 
313,890 
570 


Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31. 


185% 

Pepper,  bags  .........  93,414.. 

Pimento,  bags  ........  10,950.. 

Hacs.  bales   26,869.. 

Raisins,  caska.........  1.894.. 

"      bxa  It  fraila...  105,711.. 

drums  ...  — 

Rice,  tierces....   28,910.. 

Hum,  pancheons   1,183.. 


3,255 
42,563 
774 
919 
866,333 
37,952 
39.598 
479,429 
1,614 


16S1. 

2,864 
fi,027 
':>!,'■-■ 'J 
8,938 
140,738 
960 
38,859 
996 

....I,3l5,407..1,946,57f 
13.944 

133,082 

31,379 


6,953  I  Salt,  busheli 

28,119  Saltpetre,  baga   28,021.. 

56,024   3u«ar,hlids   157.886.. 

•*       tierrcs   3,380.. 

"       bbls   34,627.. 

"       boxea   163,157.. 

"      bags   59.890.. 

Speller,  plates   54.493.. 

Tin— BancB.  &c.,  slabs  25,39  ). . 

Plates. '^oxaa....  226.152.. 

Tobacco,  hhds   10  .601.. 

"    bales  &  reroons  24,550.. 


656  !  Wiaea.  butts  and  pipes 
328,264  j  hhds  &  ^  pipes 

76,263  I  ■ 

5,086 
30.633 
1.336 
19,997 


1,064.. 
13,631.. 

i  caaka.'.!.'...  28,884.. 

bbls  6,607  — 

•<      boxea   44.173.. 

Wool,  b«lea   U,7S7.« 


168,038 

i4i.sn 

82.618 
13.266 
2;!o,:ii5'3 
9,454 
15,434 
963 
11.767 
37,:j-.>3 
7,118 
83.7te 
17«US 


5.— COMMERCE  OF  VTROIXTA. 


It  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  depi-essed  coodition  of  the 
commercial  affaira  of  Virfeinia,  by  rvferring  to  theoffiefal  report*  In  the  matter. 
It  IS  so. 11  tli;tt  llie  ;imf)unt  of  foreign  impiirf*  of  the  Uiiitrd  State.'^,  fir  ibi-  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty*aevea  millioos  eight  hundred  and  tifty-aeven 
thntiaand  fonr  hundred  and  fbirty'iiiiie  dollar*.   Allowing  about  eight  and  a  half 

dolliirt  tn  (\ic  h  individual,  n  ■c"r(fing  In  tho  Uist  cciisti^.  tlie  tiiiota,  theivfDre,  for 
thi«  •t'ttc,  .ohoald  have  been  |1».533.376,  whiUt  bur  aclual  iaiporu  were  only 
184 1 .935.  Daring  the  aame  period  there  eante  into  tlie  porta  of  the  United  Statea 
2(1  'V>M  vessrU — of  which  146  only  entert-d  Vir^'inia — whilst  her  Akl-i}  ishould 
have  been  1467.  Let  ua  imagine  the  vaat  difiereoce  in  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  oar  leaport  towsii  and  of  tbo  whole  atato^  that  will  e&iae,  when  the  naviga- 
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tion  ind  commerce  that  properly  belongs  to  us,  is  sustaioed — when  we  see  fifteeo 
hundred  vc&s«ls  from  foreigu  p«irts  aunuslly  arriving  at  our  towns,  u  it  iiot«  therv* 
fore,  highly  important  ihdt  the  people  should  be  awakened  as  to  their  tine  wMir^ 
eats,  and  urged  to  take  ineipieut  steps  to  renovate  their  condition  t 

6  — THE  FISHBaiS8. 

Ti  e  fnllowing  table  exhibits  the  United  States  tonnage  emp!f)ypfl  in  the  fish- 
eries, auii  the  import  uuil  exjNiri  oi  tinh  iuto  and  from  the  Uuiivd  States,  for  a  se* 
rise  of  years.  The  table  shows  the  importance  of  the  interasia  at  atake  npos  the 

decision  of  1he^^h  cuntrovemy.    It  is  the  tnnckerel  fishermen  who  are i 
ticularly  interested  iu  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  Govemmeot : 

Tonnag*.  ImpoiU.  ErporU. 

t  •  \        '  1  I  *•  > 

Cod          Mackaicl  ToUl              Dticd            I'lckWd  Drird  fii^Drd. 

loo*.              tnm.  kwa.               ewt.                 lb*.  rwt  lt«. 

1840   60,035.. ..88,«S9....104.304         4,061....  25^493  811,43S....42,27i 

IMl  80,531....  11, 391         77,873....  S,499....  18,019.... 158,190. ...38J0S 

1843  54,804  U.,096         70.900          1,265  14,078  2.1C.083   40.946 

1843           61,224  U,775          73,000          2,640  IQ^VM  174.220  20,198 

1844  85,224  16. 1 70  101 ,39..   360  43, . . . .  -J- 1  .fl  1 0  43.500 

1845   69,625... .21,413....  91,238....  1.897....  3U,d06.... 211,425.. ..42,374 

1848   79,518.. ..36.453. ...108,978....     885....  31,409.... 977,401  S8,33t 

1847           70.177   31.451  101.628.,..  8,974....  91.113  2r.f*.H:o  30,976 

1846  82,651 ....  43.55«  1 26,2 1 0  51 ,826  122,.'S94  20u.:.49  2\;,4  45 

1849   TS,m2  42,;i9->  1  lf..H74  2-V»20  13^^.508  197,457  2.%r,70 

1850           93.866  58,112....  151,9t8....25,115....108t3d0....168,600....19  330 

1851  95,615.  . .  .50,539 . . . .  1 4(>,1 54 . . . .  1 4,765 ....  145.388  151,088..  ..81,918 

7.— THE  MARINE  OK  THE  WORLD. 

aVKBKR  OP  VESSCLS  A»D  TONNAOE  BKLONUI.N'C  TO  TU£  FOLLOWINQ  COO/fTRUCS — 1852. 
Oountn««.  Tw>.  V««>li. 

Great  Brilain   4,144.115. ..34,090 

Frsnce   595,344...  13,679 

Norway   387,098...  3,064 

Rasita   —     ...  750 

Oreeee   150,000  4,000 

Nsples   100.000...  — 

Hamburg   82,053...  286 

Belgian!   22,770...  161 


Ci|«ofJiood  Hope....      4,080...  34 


CoosiriM,  Tom,  T« 

Netherlands   396,924...  1,788 

Au.»tria   17i»,000...  — 

Denmark  and OocUaa  J6^.'J7S...  4,710 

PiipalSutes   133.402...  1^20 

Canada . ....... *<•..••  88^583.. 

C.v!on   30.82«.. 

Mauritius   10,020.. .  19S 

Tuscany   27..')9w..,  773 

Prussia   133,656...  977 

UahaiSlaiaa....'.....  3.535,451.. 

Total  10,118.8U  87,184 

TBB  OBIFPHie  An»  lOKHAGE  K1«TCRED  IlfWARDS  AND  CLKABSD  OOTWAXM  FMK 

THE  roLLOWINQ  COUNTRIES  : 

Entered  x         ^— — Cleared  n 

CoantriM  Tat  VcnrN  Toot  Xemtlm 

Great  Britain   8,113,696  :n,i49   5,906,978  29,011 

France   l,et<7,29l   15,'.:G3   1,430,085   13.?68 

Netherlands   l,0?9,77l   6,959   1.136,864   7.017 

Hanibaif   730,586   4.094    729,196   4,114 

Canada   628,399   l.i'm   636,407   1,732 

Spain   579,475     470,973   4,629 

India   406.479   868   522,056   1,129 

Pmsaia   813,096   4.690......     893,456   4,635 

United  fltatea   4.328,639   21,643    4,361,009    91.805 

Russia  ,   l,323,0t^0   6,401   1,177, 094   6,197 

Norway  .'.     772,885   7,969   t^06,7iiti......  8,180 

Sardfaiis   700,000   8.000   700,ooo. 


547,998   —    562. 


540,909   6.707   562,394   6.347 

Belgium   n.'(^,367   9,424   349,635*   2,168 

Kgypt   409,156   2,019   432.696   1,707 

Cbuia   188,155   531   163,717    598 

Other  Couurias.....*   1.997M5......  15»8L5......  1^85,887..*...  17,188 

Total  83,333,890         189,838         8;,79M01  198,40t 
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^  -CANADIAN  COMMERCE. 

The  value  of  morchandiM  imported  from  each  country  in  each  of  the  pMt  Uhw 
years,  was  as  annexed : 

uta,  18S1. 

Oreai  Britain  Xl,66»,00i}..«.....XS^407,980. ...... .X3,013,033 

N.  A.  Colonioa   4Miav.......       96,404   109.248 

Weat  Indies   3   l,lia   3,400 

United  ijutec   2^42,855   l,e4tj.71S   8,091,441 

OiberfimigneoiuitriM,....      41^...   01,389. — 14^4 

From  tbia  table  it  appears  thnt«  taking  the  three  yean  inelotiTely,  the  imported 

tioDs  have  increased  ftom  Gn-at  Britain  at  the  rate  of  about  70J  per  cent.;  froiD- 
the  United  States  at  the  rale  of  about  60^  per  cent. ;  and  from  the  North  Ameri-^ 
can  eoloniei  at  the  rate  of  about  1S3  jper  oeot. 
Thr  frillowing  are  the  numbeia  aiM  tonnage  of  fbroigii'vaMela  entered  it QoO'^ 

bee  and  Muntreal  in  185'1 

V*.  Tom. 

United  States  ....%95  ...90,069 

Norway  47  17,640 

Prussia  tl  7,667 

Russia  .«  •^a^.... ...................... ayNS 

Sweden  ...............................................  S.*......  fife 

Mecklenburg  -   2   478 

Haoorer.  ^  t   1...   818 

Totils  117  50,716 

There  were  built  during  the  year  in  Canada  4  steamen  of  450  tons,  and  7T 
aatUngvaaaebof  4S,64»i 


AORICULTURS. 

I^THX  eOTTON  CBOP  OF  1881-*58, 

Nrw-f  ini.rANs  — EsportPd  forcinn,  1,179,103;  coaatwl»c,  25fl,7H  ;  Mor\  1st  5»(  pi  .  1-'?, 
tt,7:>H— l.4»5,riT3  bales.  In  this  i«  mrluded,  I5.19()  stock  Ist  ScptcinbtT.  Ik'il  ;  3T.:t( >>  m-rivcd 
fh>iii  Miiliili)  snd  Muni^otiicrj- ,  4.t«<iT  received  from  Tlorlds  ;  N,54fi  rcn  iMi]  lri>iu  Texa.s. 

Alabama. — Kvporicd  tort'ien,  43().WG;  roomu  ise,  143,K()4  ;  consumptiou  in  Mobite,  643  i 
stock,  1st  Sept..  \H5'2,  'J,31^A7:,^11  bales.  thin  in  includrd,  314  wrecked  i  SilOO  IDiaiUSjl , 
321  received  I'rutn  Teias  nixl  .New-Orleans ;  27,7tf7  stock,  1st  Septembsr,  ItiU. 

Texas.— Exported  foreign,  7,236 ;  coastwiae.  67,096  ;al•d^  lal  SspC,  lint.  117  Ot.iltfthaHe 
In  tbia  is  included,  6M  stock,  Ist  September,  1861. 

Plobida.— Exported  rorelfn,04.4M ;  coastwise,  123,839;  stock  in  Araladlleala,  1st  SepUM' 
bar,  18M,  4U— 168,778  taka.  la  JU»  la  laelmM,  878  stMk  la  Apnlarhiaoia,  lat  Saplambarr 
1891. 

Georoia.— Exportsd  Ibreicn,  usimuit,  lll,iM;  8aa  lalaads,  7,605;  coastwise,  apUnds, 
824/J38  .  Sea  Islands,  3,656  ;  bnmt  at  SavaaiMkll,  8,600:  atock  in  Sarannali,  1st  Sept.,  1663, 
'i.'Jjii,  stock  in  Anciista,  Isl  September,  3.707— 359,799  balflS.   In  tUa  la  iBeladad,  84,011 

stock  111  .siivniiiinti  and  Augusta,  Isl  September,  1851. 

.Not  Til  ('akoli.na  —  '  hakleston.— Exported  foreign,  uplands,  270,427  ;  Sea  TslandH,  19,008; 
coaniwisi-,  iipliiiiil!*,  1 '.>'.>, fi(i5  ,  Seu  IsIiiihIh.  3..105  ;  burnt  al  (  liarh-ston.  .1i>i)— H>2.615  bales. 
I'.rp-irt /r<i:n  f.Vn.'fifr/ii-pi —  New- York  IJoHion,  2,636  ;  Stock  in  Charlrsifii,  !vi  S.  jit.,  1S52, 
11.1  l''i  5(M').:i2'i  bill.  x.  In  ttiiH  iH  included,  10,963  slock  in  Charh-Hton,  Ihi  September,  1651, 
16,7 jvt  rt'ceivfd  (roni  Snvaniuli 

NoKTH  Caroli.na. —  lixporied  foreign,  424  ;  coastwise,  16,818 — 10,a4-2  balcH. 

ViRoimiA.— E\iM)rted  foreign,  35;  coastwise  and  manufactured,  (taken  from  ports,)  20,955  ; 
atock,  Ist  September,  460-31,440  bales.    In  this  is  included,  680  atock  lat  SspleBBber,  1891. 

ReceiTcd  by  New- York  and  Erie  Canal,  176. 

Total  crop  of  the  Unitad  Suiaa,  1853,  3,015,089  balaa. 

Total  erop  oTtba  United  States,  1851, 9,359,S»7  balaa. 

taerease  fV'om  laxt  year.  fl59,722  bales. 

From  ibc  statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  prepared  for  tlie  New* York  Skipping  mnd  Cammerxtsl 
XM  and  PHow  Camtirt,  M  will  be  aaaa  tbat  tba 


Total  crop.  1891-51,  la  8,015.099 

Total  export  3.443,646 

Taken  tbr  home  use  at  the  North   603,039 

Taken  for  liome  w^c  aitlu-  South  and  West   75,000 

Quantity  ot  «rir  received  m  1st  inst   9,139 


Showing  an  inrrrojif  in  the  rrciii  ol  Dj'J.TiC  b  iles,  in  the  export  of  49ltOI8rln tho 
|ioa  St  tbe  Nortti,  of  196,931 ;  and  boutU  and  West,  of  15,000  bales. 
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^rof  of 
1861-2. . 
IMO— 1 
1849-50 

184g— 9. . 
1M7— S.  . 
lHi6—l.. 
1846— «.. 


1M8-4. 


.SjQIIjM. 

.2  865.257. 
.2,O96.70«. 
.2.728.6fifl 
2.147.634. 
.1.7T8.661. 
.t.lOO.SS7. 
.2.394,803. 
.2,030,409. 


1842—3. 
.  1841—2. 
..1840—1. 
..1839-40. 

,  .1838— ». 

.1837—8. 

.1836—7. 
..1836—6. 

>  •  •  XftSA'  (km 


2,378,R75 
.l,6>i3  574 
.l-JVUM.') 
.2.177.H:i5 
.1,3<X>,.W2 
.l.!'0i:497 
.1.422.930 
.1.300.725 
.1.354.828 
.1,205,304 


QUAHTITT  COrrSUMED  nV  AHt)  I\  THE  HANDS 
or  MAKVPACTUXBaa-MORTU  or  VIKOIIflA. 


1851-2  . 

iMH-y. . . 

1844-5... 
184M  .. 


.fion.nco. 

4<I.'>,1IIH 

,4:->7,:('.'J 

.:.l'J,n3'J. 

427,967 
.492^. 
S8B,000. 
140,744. 


..1M2-3.. 
.lMI-2 

..lb:W-40. 


..325,129 

.2:fi,ni8 


...1837-8   248,(168 

...1836-7  222,540 

...183S-6  296,733 

...1834-9  n^JWS 


CaNirMrTio!f. 


Tooa  erop  of  the  United  Bkntm,  M  bcfon  stat^. 

Ada— 

4ltoeka  on  lund  at  tka 


B«lM. 

8,016,029 


128,304 

Mnk.  «  a  supply  of.  _  3,143,333 

9*dnet  therrfri)ni— 

The  export  to  foreign  ports  •...m......*.............^.443.64<S 

Itm   hiilf  liMlinW  ^   643 

 2,443,103 

IftodU  OB  band  Sept  1, 1888 : 


OT.176 
6,025 
  2,640,804 


BiirBiatSaraiiiMh,Oharle«tua  aod  I|j|(OTideiiee. 


We  f  ivr  below  our  \iHual  tnblp  of  the  amount  of  cotton  coniiunwd  the  pant  year  In  the  etatea 
aouth  and  weal  of  Virginia,  uiid  not  iiii-luded  in  the  recelpla  at  the  portn.  We  have  increaaed 
the  cMtimate  aoniewiiai  from  the  ,M'!ir  pri-viouH,  thoufh  the  oambcr  aad  capacity  of  the  miila 
Have  been  about  the  s.itn.',  hut  L'l'vr  it  only  lor  what  It  pUpATta  la  ka,  an  CJMMlt,  WUelUPO 
kaUave  approximates  oorrvetoeaa.  Thaa, 


North  Carolina  ^  ^  1S,000  balca,  of 400  Iba. 

South  CaroUna  „  10,000  " 

Gf«nreia   ,^  22,000  ** 

All  .inm    5,000  **  oTSOOIIW. 

TeDDeaae«  7»000  "  *• 

OBtlMOUa,4ka  19ja09  «•  « 

ToUl  to  Sept.  1,  1882  TS.WO  " 

"  "        J  851.  6O.(K)0 

*•  "       1860   1(«7,500  " 

"         «       U49   110,000  ** 

-  1848  78.800  « 


To  wMcb.  if  wa  add  tha  atocka  Id  tka  Intarior  tawna,  Ac,  the  qaantity  burnt  in  the 
iatarior,  and  tkat  laaC  «•  Ha  war  to  markat,  to  the  crop  aa  fivan  above,  received  nt  the 
ahipping  pom,  tha  acfrecata  wiU  ahaw  Tanr  aaarty  the  aiaovnt  raiaad  in  the  Uaitad 
ttaloaila  paat  aNaon-aaf, la  raoad  mahara,  8,100,000 balea,  againat  2,450^000  baiaa  tte 
yaar  previous. 

Darinx  the  year  Just  closed,  there  was  reeelved  at  an  eastern  port,  ITSMIaa  hy  way  flf 
the  New-Tork  *  Bria  Caaal,  ^vklak  wa  have  added  la  aaalkar  plaea  to  tka  eiop  oT tka 

country. 

It  may  he  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  Hoinc  of  iho  cotton  received  overlsnd  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  doubtless  unaccounted  for  elavwhcrc,  Dot  being  counted  ia 
the  receipts  at  New-Oftoaaa,  k«t  BB  wa  have  aflata  yean  ondiiad  tkia  Itam  fkmn  the  ere|»,  n 
is  not  now  added.  . 

The  ijuaiitity  of  new  cotton  rcrt  ivt  cl  at  the  itbipping  porta  ap  tO  the  lat  Iwa.  aBMHIBtad 
to  al»out  5,123  baU!s  aealn.st  about  H.'iiiO  bales  l.mt  year. 

Thr  Mhiprncnt^  given  in  this  .itntcment  from  Texas,  are  those  by  fr(t  •  "  •"'""i'''"- 
anhle  portioii  of  the  erop  o(  that  stale  Onda  ita  waj  to  augrfcat  tda  Sed  Biver,  sod  m 
iMtadad  la  the  — at  Mow^Qdaana. 
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■iMitT  TO  Twvttr  FoBTtirsoii  Scrr.  1,  ISIli «»  Aw.  lit 


Wtm  Brilifa.         rnaw.        BMvpa.      MifBiniw  IMt 

New.QrlMiif— ImIm  7T2,242....1l»<i  2.'4.. ..  75.950  134fl67  117910^ 

Mobile                                             SU6,U(«,.,,  W  7;>:J           8.826           18,285   ^M}Mh 

Toxas                                                 1.888....    3,'J>2....    2,696      7.2^5^ 

Florida                                           4«f«s....    I.VW)....    9*40            4.464   64.49* 

Ofor>?ia  ♦                     liHiars         ]2.,M':i          2.4S3   .......  124454 

South  CuraUM                              aUT^iai)  4U.950....  IS^M)  13,026   ti9,43& 

>ortU  OmqUo*                                  41»....   —  ....        C   '   424 


PMUddphU   4.619....       66..,.     la  

New-York   SIM'S..-  9&jm....  WJM     mTt* 

Bota   M....   ....  2,200   88S   S,SO 


Orand  total  1.6f>«l.749. .  .  421  37.'). .  ..U^Mr-,  184  647    2.443.64< 

Total  la«t  jcar  I,4i5,2tit» . . . .  . . . .  1-'-'  iU2  130,596  1 .988.7ia 


Xnereaae   260,484.... 120/tl7....  39,383....   i&fiii,  454,936 


a^AGRICOLTimAL  PAP8BS  AMB  SCHOOLS. 

Th«re  b  no  coaatiy  where  the  mind  i«  «o  tnqniiitive  M  ill  Amt^ca.  Trsral 

over  thr  whiilr  i,vnrlJ  and  return,  and  t!ic  truth  is  seen  and  felt  more  palpably. 
To  us  tUe  iuosttes  of  the  world  are  looking  for  ixnoroveinent^  physically  and 
tnorally,  and  tot  it  they  aeek  as  by  thavrandt  daily,  in  the  liJnited  States  there 
are  about  tliirty  a<jricultural  journals  published,  and  there  arc  about  five  hundred 
thousand  copies  taken  and  read  by  the  people — a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean.  'Vhcte 
are  agricultural  journals  in  the  st^e  of  New- York  that  nave  six  times  greater 
circulaiion  tlian  any  sinslc  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  only  shows  how 
great  the  thirst  wp  ouglit  to  .nssi.st  in  gratifying.  In  America  there  is  not  an 
agricultural  school  aided  ur  patronized  by  the  government ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said,  that  there  is  none  at  all.  Some  are  jnet  lieginning  to  struggle  for  lile^ 
bnt  tho  f  lint,  feehlf*  f«*p!ings  of  the  general  government  diffuses  it-nelf  into  erery 
part  of  Us  tfreat  fuiuily,  and  paralyses  the  whole  body.  There  is  not  what  may 
be  regaided  «•  a  text  book  m  «ny  hiaiidi  of  agricttUunl  or  lural  economy  in 
America. 

Compare  what  America,  aa  a  nation,  has  dune  with  what  has  been  done  bj 
•Iher  nations.  I  cui  bnt  ^(hneo  at  it.  Rutaia  has  in  all,  aixty-eight  edioob  aiMl 

collcL'*'!-  She  has  an  agricultural  iiiKtitution  with  forty  collrtje  buildings,  occu- 
pying three  thousand  acres  oi  land,  and  attended  by  several  thousand  students, 
llie  .^gricttltural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  estabUahed  by  Queen  Catharinoi. 
Tliere  ari>  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  seventy  school  farms, 
besides  the  first  class  colleges,  in  which  professors  are  employed  to  lecture 
on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  cat^ 
tie  ;  on  the  culture  of  woods,  forests,  6cc.  These  are  supported  t}iroughout  the 
country.  National  establishments  for  the  improvement  of  breed  of  stock,  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  investigating  the  Ui^es  of 
all  discoveries  contemphlted  for  agriealtural  improvement.  The  govcmmcut 
expond.s  in  three  veterinary  schools,  a  year,  for  instruction,  754,200  francs;  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  2,731,468  francs;  for  encouragement  in  agriculture 
700,000  francs ;  for  improrement  in  the  breeds  of  horsee,  and  science  connected 
with  it,  ali'Tir,  1,775,400  francs.  The  requircinents  for  admission  in  these  vetcr- 
nary  achouU  are  as  follows :  The  applicant  must  not  bo  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  have  the  following  qualifications :  to 
be  able  to  forfje  a  horse  or  ox  shoe  after  the  second  heating — pass  an  exaniina- 
tton  in  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  after  four  years' 
atudy  is  pennitted  to  practice  veterinary  surgery,  and  receive  a  diploma.  I» 
Belgium,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  siidijeet.  lliere  are  a  hundred  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges  estihlished  by  the  government — a  high  school  of  veterina. 
y  surgery.  The  science  of  agriculture  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  kingdom. 
They  Eave  their  palaces  fiimided  inoio  of  toaa  with  iwe  apeeimeBs  of  piodndar 
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of  the  land,  and  are  famipfl  like  a  pardrn.  In  Saxony  they  havr  five  schools  ; 
in  Italy  two;  in  Scotland  two  ;  in  Inland  sixty-three  ;  in  Bavaria  thirty-three  ; 
in  Pruwia  thirty>two.  The  one  at  Glassnevin.  near  Dublin,  now  consists  of  one 
hundnxl  anil  tw<Mitv  f'ii:'it  nen-s  of  m>c>d  land,  ami  »-ot)vpni«*nl  builditifrs.  and  they 
oie  about  to  add  to  their  tarni,  and  increase  their  buildings  so  a«  to  accommodate 
one  hitndrad  or  more  eladente.  Mr.  Donaghy  is  en  intelligent  pfwtieal  man. 
Those  schools  hsvedono  more  for  freland  th;iii  air.-  ittirr  attention  the  50vcm- 
ment  has  fftven  them.  They  have  colleges  and  agricultural  achoolt  in  Enffland, 
eneteined  Ivy  tiie  government — eome  four  or  five  with  laige  fimns  attached  to 
them — where  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  general  business  arc  taught 
with  great  perfection,  and  millions  of  money  each  year  invested  in  the  general 
•eienee  of  agriculture  by  the  nation.  It  is  an  investment  and  not  an  espendi* 
tim.  Other  countries  are  engaged  in  the  aame  hnsiness,  but  I  cannot  go  fiu^ 
ther  in  detail.  Sufficient  is  said  to  draw  n  parnllel  betwcon  their  views  and 
our».  Abroad,  they  invest  millions  each  year,  in  a  country  not  larger  t'lan  au 
average  of  our  states.  Here,  in  alt  our  countiy,  for  sevmtj^five  yaarsi  Ibr  the 
fSMral  objset  we  have  expended  MjDOO,*' 

3-CON8UMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE& 

1840.  lesii 

Growth  per  census . ,  219,363.819  199,532.494 

Export— 

Leaf   177.393,600                  11 5. 131. 000 

Manufactured   7,50:1.644  7,236,358 

Snuff.   68,633  37,422 


Total  exports,  Ibe. . .  184,965.797  122,406,780 

Balance,  lbs   84,197,.'i2«  77,1<S.714 

Net  imports,  lbs   316,035  4,807,858 


U.  S.  eonsumption..  84,643,657  81,988,67f 

U.  S.     '*  per  head  8  lbs,  H  ox.  8  Km.  8  ox. 

This  gives  an  increa.>«e  of  conijuniption  of  very  nearly  1^  pounds  per  head; 
and  the  comparison  with  that  of  PVance  and  England  will  stand  nearly  thus: 

Fruiee.  Great  Britain.  U.  Btaiei. 

Population               35,400,486  27.435,325  23.080,973 

Tobacco,  lbs            40.943,088  'Jw. 062,978  Hi. 1)33,578 

Per  head  1  lb.  2j4  oi.  1  lb  O^i  ox.  3  lbs.  8  oi. 

Duty  per  Ih  .....  .30  cents  75  cents.  3?4  cents. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  the  iJnited  States  is  30  per  cent,  and  on  cigars  40  per 
eent.,  whieh  at  the  rates  of  last  year  is  equal  to  8i^  cents  per  pound  on  leaf,  and 
90  cents  per  pound  on  eitjnrs  The  consnnip'im  ;n  Fni^I.md  in,  no  doubt,  far 
greater  than  the  oliicial  figures  show,  because  the  t>uiuggiing  must  be  immense ; 
and  a  late  order  has  modified  the  customs  so  as  to  permit  tooaeeo  not  grown  in 
the  Unitetl  States  to  be  imported  ihence  in  p;ickai;<-s  of  RO  poutids,  instead  of  300 
pounds,  as  formerly.  This,  it  is  supposed,  wilt  give  a  great  impulse  to  smug* 
^ling,  and  may  ultimately  work  a  modtfleation  in  the  duty.  In  France  the  tax 
IB  not  direct,  but  under  the  re'rir  tlie  .iver.iue  {irofits  of  government — above  those 
of  the  retailers — nearly  equal  the  tax  staled.  The  above  fi^ure<5  indicate  that 
the  eonsumption  in  the  United  States  is  overtaking  the  growth,  and  there  may 
be  eooB  no  tohaoeo  to  spare  to  Europe. 

4p^TOCK'RAI81Na  IN  TEXAS. 
On  a  doxen  oeeasions  we  have  referred  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  Texas  at 

a  wool. growing  and  stock-raining  countiy,  and  we  are  sustmned  npon  the  last 

point  by  the  Virlorin  .\dvoe;ite  : 

When  we  first  came  to  'iVxai»,  now  something  more  than  six  years  ago,  we 
jBude  up  our  mfnd  that  the  raising  of  cattle  was  a  veiy  profitable  busioeis.  We 
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poreehred  at  a  moioeiit's  glance  that  they  wcr«  pralifio,  thiiftj,  and  raised  at  lit- 
tie  or  no  exptnte.  We  wete  not  without  fear,  however,  that  in  conaequeBoe  of 

the  vast  minibcrs  of  cattle  that  wouUl  be  raised,  prices  would  come  down  consid- 
erablv  in  a  few  years,  and  thus  materially  curtail  the  profits  of  cattle- raising. 
Yet  how  greatly  were  we  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Cattle  have  been  con- 
itantly  onthftfise  since  that  time,  and  are  more  than  twitf  per  eMit.  higher 
than  thpy  were  in  lS'ir>  f)r  '46.  In  addition  to  the  inrreasinp  home  demand,  the 
ahipping  of  beef  cattle  on  our  steamships  to  New-Orleans  is  beginning  to  a»- 
Mune  much  importance,  requiring  some  200  per  week,  which  will  npidlj  in- 
CPeasc  in  quantity  as  the  facilities  for  shijiping  increase. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  arc  fully  authorized  in  duiug,  that  the  price  of  cattle  must 
fhr  many  yean  remain  what  it  is,  or  go  upward,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
profits  on  a  given  pum  of  money  invested  m  cattle  in  Westcm  TcxaH.  We  arc 
sure  the  results  will  appear  fabulous  to  aoch  aa  are  uninfonued  touching  cattle- 
laitiing  in  Texas.  We  tut  equaUy  eure,  however,  th«t  they  are  eueh  rraulta  as 
we  constantly  realized  hy  lunidreds  of  persons  in  our  section  of  country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  wo  invest  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  cutmnence- 
nkent.  That  aom  will  purchase  fifty  cows  with  that  many  calves,  being  100 
head. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  tvc  will  suppose  that  out  of  50  cows  40  of  them 
will  raise  calves — our  stock  will  then  be   144) 

At  the  end  of  the  2d  yeaTt  upon  a  like  supposition,  we  shall  have  180 

At  the  end  of  the  3d  year,  we  shall  have  :  from  the  orifjinal  slock  40  r-i!\  -  ; 
from  the  female  two-year-olds,  (allowing  one-half  not  to  raise  caKtii  ilii* 
year,)  10  calves  making  t<^ther  50,  which  now  gives  us   290 

At  the  end  of  the  4t!i  year  we  will  have  as  follows  :  from  original  stock  40  ; 
from  three-year-old  heifers,  (allowing  as  before  for  casualties,)  10 — 
making  togeUier  70,  which  added  to  prwiotia  yeare*  etodc,  gives  us  800 

At  the  end  of  \hr  Titli  y  nr.  will  have — from  the  original  stock,  40;  from 
iat  jear's  females  20;  from  the  2d  year's  females  20;  irom  the  third 
years  do.,  (being  the  two-year  olds,)  10— amounting  to  90,  which  givea  800 

At  the  end  of  Ihr  6th  year,  let  us-sec  how  we  shall  come  out ;  from  original 
stock,  40  ixom  1st,  2d  and  3d  year's  females,  60 ;  ixom  the  4Ui  or  two- 
yearVoMa  10,  making  116;  we  now  have  * . . «  600 

head  of  cattle  M  Ihe  remit  of  onr  ozperimeiit.  Will  it  stand  the  teett  We 

think  it  will 

&— INFLUENGB9  OF  THE  £A&TH  AND  ATMOSPRBRB  UPON  COTTON. 

Washington  Co.,  Miss.,  Oct.  7ih,  1852. 

Teluric  and  atmospheric  influences  perform  an  important  part  in  producing 
new,  and  modifying  known  varieties  oT cotton.  In  1844,  1  planted  on  my  Cane 
Hille  niantatii  II  i  w  j  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  freshly-imported  Mexican  cotton 
seed,  known  the  Alvarado,  which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  merchant  of 
Vicksburg.  The  stalks,  instead  uf  etunding  erect,  trailed,  with  their  heads  or 
tope  slightly  raised  above  the  ground.  They  bora  but  few  bc^ls,  whioii  were 
remarkable  for  their  enormous  size,  thick  hulls,  and  large  green  scrd,  which 
were  badly  clothed  with  a  short  course  fibre,  and  their  leaves  were  aiuun|fr  ilib 
broadeat  and  thiekest  I  have  seen.  Determined  so  completely  to  destroy  thera 
that  no  trace  or  vestiijc  should  remain,  I  took  some  hands  and  picked  up  and 
burnt  not  merely  the  seed  with  the  cotton  on,  but  the  stalks  and  everything 
belonging  to  them  I  eould  find.  Thli  same  ground  I  planted  the  year  after  in 
u  inn  KiM'd,'"  wliich  was  the  second  year  of  its  discovery.  While  e.xainininir  and 
selecting  from  this  cotton  in  the  fall,  I  met  with  divers  stalks,  the  seed  and 
cotton  of  which  bore  a  seeming  aifinity  to  the  Alvarado.  Being  familiar  with 
cottons  crossed  by  insectH  and  the  wind,  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  arise  from  commixture.  The  boll  was  in  all  respects  right ;  but  the 
seed,  though  of  proper  size  and  form,  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  the  fibre  was 
perceptibly  shorter. and  coarser  than  the  *'  100  seed"  standard,  and  the  shades 
of  departure  too  delicate  to  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  means.  To  this 
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ground  I  had  to  look  for  an  explanation,  and  to  it  I  had  to  ascribe  the  property 
orreciurocailv  prociuciug  eflect^  upun  plunls,  and  having  efTeclii  wrought  upou 
it  by  them  of  tuflfeient  energy  and  duration  to  cauie  one  variety  of  cotton  siM' 
c^edinfj  another  bo  BtrikTn;»ly  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  preceding  as 
to  arreiit  the  attention  of  the  most  ordinary  observer.  In  1846,  I  planted  some 
sugar-loaf  seed  on  about  eight  acres  of  land  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  boase  field 
of  this  phint  itinti.  in  onlor  to  ujakc  trial  of  it  on  the  oldest  land  I  had.  My  "  lOO 
seed  '  stuoU  m  juxtaposition  to  it — intending,  as  i  knew  they  would  mix*  to 
to  bave  no  100  eeM'*  mv«d  neerar  tben  one  hundred  yard*.  The  next  year  I 
removed  the  sugar  loaf  to  fivai  year's  now  ground,  and  planied  thetc  f»aine  eight 
acres  in  *'  100  seed."  On  reaching  my  plantation  in  the  fall,  the  overKeer  pro* 
posed  a  walk  down  the  creek,  past  this  ground,  professedfy  for  the  purpoee  of 
showing'  me  his  fine  field  of  cotton  below  the  lane.  We  walked  slowly  both 
ways,  talking  of  plantation  and  Vicksburg  matters,  without  anything  remarka« 
ble  occurring.  In  the  aAernoon  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next  morning,  he 
enticed  me  into  the  same  walk»  and  when  on  our  return  stopped  opposite  tho 
•take  (irivfn  down  the  previous  year  to  mark  the  junction  o(  the  two  cottons, 
which  he  know  I  would  recollect,  maneuvering  in  a  way  to  place  me  fronting 
the  ootton  field  which  bordered  the  road  unprotected  by  a  fence,  my  stock  being 
on  the  opposite  pi  i  f  creek.  On  !mi  |;;ti[5  u[i  T  saw,  with  pride  and  plea- 
•ore,  that  what  I  had  iwo  vears  before  suspected,  was  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
The  **  100  seed'*  to  the  right  of  the  etake  retained  ite  baehj  form  and  Qsnal  ap- 
pearance, while  that  on  the  left  (on  the  eight  a.cTr<)  wis  jirrceptibly  taller  and 
trimmer,  and  conforming  in  general  appearance  to  the  sugar-loaf.  Said  I, 
**  Look  here,  Mr.  Terrell,  I  waa  not  nietaken  in  the  impreeeion  t  haTO  had  for 
some  time  ;  for  see  the  suijar-ltiaf  li;is  cotDiminiratcd  to  the  ground  the  power 
to  modify  the  "  100  seed"  in  every  respect,  and  given  to  it  a  tendency  whicb«  if 
•ttffietentlj  eneoiiraged,  woold  make  it  mn  into  f>ugar-Ioaf  **  After  combating 
my  opinion  for  some  time,  he  at  length  said  :  "  Why,  the  very  negroes  have 
noticed  the  circumstance  ;  and  after  much  discussion  amonrr  themselves,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  you  have."  If  I  labor  under  uu  iUuiiiun,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not — fur  I  am,  as  shown,  austunedbj  persons  as  non-scientific  aa 
myself — afjrirultiirt'f ^•.  liorticulturalists,  improvers  and  experimentalistt;.  sh  uild 
be  careful  not  to  allow  the  superior  immediately  to  succeed  to  the  inferior  plant, 
grain,  grass,  flower,  dee.,  of  any  kind.  H.  W.  Vies. 

6,— MACHINE  FOa  TOPPING  COTTON. 


11  r 


The  editor  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Union  has  seen  the  model  of  a  martiinc  fi 
topping  cotton,  invented  by  Col  A.  A.  Dickson,  from  which  great  things  are 
npeeted.   The  Union  describes  it  ae  follows : 

"The  macJiine  Ih  trunrn-lled  Jiloiiir  between  the  rows  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
Tho  driving  wheel  propels  two  sets  of  revolving  blades — one  set  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  which  tops  the  cotton — the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  which  lops 
off  the  ends  of  the  branches  when  they  are  lapping  across  the  rows.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  horizontal  blades  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  to  Kuit  the 
height  of  the  cotton,  while  m  operation,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  is 
designed  to  bo  so  lightly  ccvnstructed  that  one'  person  nay  operate  with 
enwe,  going  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  day.  It  tops  two  rows  aa  it  paaaes 
along." 

7.~1lBMEDy  FOE  EVST  IN  COTTON. 

The  Newbury  (S.  0.)  Sentinel  says  that  a  practical  planter,  of  large  ex- 
perience, recently  stated  that  salt  sown  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre 
amongst  cotton,  is  a  certain  remedy  against  rust.  It  will  not  only  prevent  the 
rnst,  bat  will  stay  its  ravages  and  restore  the  diseased  plant  to  its  wonted  vigor. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  worth  a  trial.  This  is  the  season  for  rust,  and  we 
give  this  information  that  our  farmers  may  try  the  remedy  If  it  proves 
eOectual,  of  which  we  have  nut  the  least  duubt,  it  will  bo  of  immense  benefit 

to  the  planting  intereata.  We  would  like  to  the.n«iilt  of  fnithtt 

tiials. 
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D£PARXH£NT  OF  XANUFACTURES. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  A  FACTORY  WI  I. T,  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOM  \TI5 
BUiLDT  AND  UOW  MUCH  WOiiK  WOULD  SUCH  AH  £STABLkjU- 
UBNT  DOT 


In  addition  to  tlra  mam  of  •tatitCieo  opoa  ^  milijcet  of  cotton  nmtiftwtmwi. 

to  be  foutitl  in  vol  i.  of  our  IndastrinI  Hr-^nurrrs,  we  aild  the  following  calcal»- 
tbas,  which  will  show  the  extent  of  a  tilleen  thouaaod  dollar  factoiji  what  it 
will  prodoee  daily,"*  and  what  the  oTponoM  would  be : 

I  will  ^'ivc  tho  arlicles  of  machinery,  -ind  the  cost  price  of  each  article,  and 
then  add  an  aropie  amount  for  treigbta  and  expense  of  putting  the  whole  in 
operation : 

For  a  plain  good  wooden  bdldiag.  $2,000 
For  engine  «nd  fixtures..........  9^00 


For  onewillow  or  cotton  breaker.. 

For  oneWhiting'a  lap  winder  

For  six  30  inch  card*  and  cluthing . 

Fur  railwny  drawing  aed  fisttues>* 

For  two  drawing  lieadii  .......... 

For  one  IG  strand  epf-eder  

For  four  144  spindle tliro'ileframee, 
making  576Bpiiidle0, at  $3  eaeh.. 

For  twelve  looms,  at  $S0  each  

For  one  line  spiodle  reel  (40  bob- 
bing)  


50 
425 
1,320 
175 
150 
S40 

1,728 
600 

37 


For  eoe  drctnn^  Iramo  .■•«*-.v>>> 
For  one  jam  preae  

For       40  inen  wool  breaker  

For  one  40  inrli  Inirr  rnncliinc  

For  one  30  inch  wool  card  houher, 
with  condenser  attached ........ 

For  two  160  spindle  wool  mules. . 

For  cloihini;  for  wool  cards  

Fr>r  slial'tin;:,  hnnirers,  drums,  Ac, 
For  freighu  and  expense*  of  pat- 

tiof  up  •••••.•..•.«..••.....•  ayMO 


125 

340 

199 
70S 


015,000 


You  have  about  the  extent  of  the  establithmcnt — now  for  it«  production 
■ad  oxpenaea  por  daj. 

pounds  yam  more  than  the  looms 
woald  cmsame  for  linaej— iht% 
atl8cent»,ia   tO  00 


The  ItMinis  would  prodnee*  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  30  yards  lia- 
5CV,  makintr  360  yards  per  Hay— 
this,  at  32  .     '    i  i  $U5  20 

The  warp  spindlL-i  would  ntakc  100 


SI 33  SO 


For  clerk   1  SO 

Forioteieeceo  915,000   1 

For  wear  and  tear,  and  condngan* 

cies. ......... ...... ..........  10  00 

FoviBonianee   I  30 


The  above  is  a  very  small  calculation  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the 
fectory. 

The  expenses  would  be  as  follows : 

For  210  pounds  cotton,  at  8  cents..  10  80 

For  900  pounds  wool,  at  SO  cents.  .  00  00 

For  22  Imuils,  ut  10  cniis  pr r  day.-  8  80 

Fur  3  cord  wood,  per  day,  at  $2...  4  00 

For  oil,  for  machinery  and  wool ...  4  no 

For  eagineer  per  dsijr...... ......  9  50 

Foraaperiateadeat   4  00  9110  90 

Hiere  are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  in  a  year ;  deduct 
thirty-three  daye  for  loss  of  t  iine,  and  that  would  leave  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  .\llowing  that  number  of  workinp  days,  according  to  iho  above  oalcuhtion 
the  establishment  would  jjay  largely  over  2"i  jM-r  cent.  This  is  protil  aullicicnt 
to  induce  capital  to  seek  investments  in  the  l)iiMin(  s ;  and  it  only  want*  aeom- 
niencemcnt,  and  w  shnll  have  factories  sfjrinjjini;  up  all  around  us. 

Two  reasons  why  tiie  mauufucluring  busiueb^  should  engage  all  our  citizens 
at  thia  time  :  1st.,  our  cotton  crop  is  Increasing  rapidly  every  year,  and  it  if 
time  we  should  conten  l  f  r  a  part  of  tlx  prnHta  ariaing  firOBt  ita  roanufactuM; 
and  3d.,  because  it  is  a  uiuney-making  business.  Ranun. 


DEPABTMm  OF  INTEBNAL  DIFROmSNTS. 

1— THB  PACIFIO  SAIL  ROAD  IV  UmOVBL 

At  preaent  the  following  system  of  snTveya  are  being  exeeulod  eamnltaiieeadf, 

by  the  company  at  St.  Txjuis  : 

1st.  From  St.  llouis,  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  Pinee,  through  Springfield,  to 
fho  aoQtheaat  comer  of  the  atate,   Thia  ia  lo  havo  the  name  proper  of  the 
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2(3.  A  branch.  leaving  the  main  stream  at  the  western  cd^P  of  St.  T.oniA  eoan- 
tj,  and  pa«sine  south  to  the  Brown  Mountain  in  St.  Francois  county. 

8d.  A  bntncD  Irom  the  Mine  point,  pursuing  the  bank  of  the  MiMouri  lUrer, 
through  Jeflbnon  dty,  thaDca  by  Qoorgvtown  to  tha  Miawmri  River,  in  Jadnon 

county. 

TheM?  surveys  are  maJe  iu  preparation  for  the  aitsembUng  of  the  Legislature, 
dewgniKd  bjr  tlto  Goremor  to  bo  on  the  Mth  of  August  next 

S-BALTIMORE  AMD  OHIO  BAILJiOAlX 

Ntw  BipoT  AT  Wasriwoton. — The  new  vtll-roed  depot  it  Washington,  built 

by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kait-road  Company,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
dimensions  of  the  station  house,  situated  at  the  comer  of  New-Jcrscy  avenue 
and  C.  street,  are  106  feet  front  by  68  deep.  It  presents  a  beautiful  front,  built 
of  Connecticut  brown  stone,  and  anmiounted  witti  a  fine  quadrangular  tower,  TO 
feet  hisfh  .md  19  fret  square,  whose  siden  exhibit  the  facrs  of  a  large  well-regu- 
lated timekeeper.  The  main  car-house  runs  diagonally  through  the  square.  It 
b  60  feet  wide  and  880  feet  long.  A  long  glass  window  extends  through  thn 
crntrp  of  n  j^ooved  iron  roof,  supported  by  granite  pillars,  and  ^^irt  v  it!i  T:n=sive 
iron  tie  beams,  remarkable  ior  sunplicity  and  strength.  The  rout  wan  debigued 
If  Mr.  Bollman,  road-maater  to  ttie  Kdtimore  and  Oluo  Rail^road  Company. 
Ample  plalf^)mi»  on  either  side  render  the  entrance  and  exit  from  the  traiii.n  easy 
and  convenient.  In  the  night  the  building  is  handsomely  lighted  with  gas.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  paaaenj^  tratna  ia  throagh  a  beautiful  hall,  45  by  68  feet 
in  area,  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the  ticket  and  freiglit  ofTu-eH,  Ladies 
and  gentlemen's  saloons.  To  the  latter  are  attached  elegantly  furnished  dressing 
rooms.  suppUed  with  mirrors,  sofas,  and  numerous  Ihtle  comforts,  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  at  railway  stations.  Messrs.  Niemsee  it  Neilson,  of  Baltimore, 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  building,  which  has  been  erected  under  the  aapai^ 
intendence  of  Mr.  John  U.  McMachen. — Bait.  American. 

3—TSXA8  RAIL  ROADS. 
It  is  understoo  l  rhere  will  be  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in 
November  A  itail-road  Convention  assembled  not  long  since  in  Galveston,  of 
which  Dr.  \Vm  K.  Smith  w,-m  president ;  Messrs.  Menard,  Nichols  and  Hill, 
vice-presidents  ;  Goddard  and  i-  arish,  secretaries.  A  committee,  of  which  L. 
flberwood,  Esq.,  was  ehiainnan,  reported  the  fottowing  propositiona : 

The cfmatmction  of  Internal  Improvements  by  the  state;  such  iin|ifOV»> 
ments  to  be  kept  umlrr  its  exclusive  8Upcrvision  and  control ;  but  companies  and 
individuals  allowed  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  property  and  naMongera 
upon  them,  under  such  exaetiono  and  regufationa  as  may  be  preaeribed. 

"2  The  establishment  of  a  State  Tnfenial  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  general,  school  and  all  other  funds  of  the  state» 
and  faithfully  applied  to  the  proaccution  and  support  of  internal  intprovementt. 

'**3  The  organization  of  an  Internal  Improvement  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  conRmt  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Controller,  Attorney  General  and 
6ve  acting  conunissioners  ,  the  ucting  comiuissloncrs  to  have  the  personal  charge 
and  euperintendenee  of  the  public  worlta,  ttttgeet,  however,  to  the  direction  and 
•nperviHion  of  the  whoh^  board. 

*'  4.  The  construction  of  lourg  reat  lines  of  railway,  so  located  as  to  accommo- 
date, as  far  as  practicable,  each  aeoUon  of  the  state;  and  adjusted  with  reference 
to  future  railway!;  necessary  to  be  enjrrafted  apon  titanH-tiM  location  and  piaa 
of  said  railways  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

*'  Commencing  at  Galveston,  crossing  Weat  Bay  at  the  moat  commodioaa 
point ;  thence,  runninj;  to  the  heail  of  navi^ration  on  Buffalo  H.ayou,  at 
Houston  ;  thence,  northward,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  countj  ^ 
thence,  across  the  Trinity  River,  and  northward,  by  the  most  commodiona  lontek 
to  Red  River 

"  A  branch  casting  off  in  Montgomery  6oant](,  and  nmning  north«ajc4 
tween  the  Trinity  ana  Brazos  rtTera. 
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"  A  branch  casting  oflf  the  Galveston  road  near  the  head  waters  of  Highland 
Bayou,  running  thence  to  the  Brazos  River  and  cra0«ingiiear  Columbia  ;  weoce, 
up  the  valley  of  the  San  Bemaid,  and  between  the  Bnsoe  and  Colorade  to  the 

capita!  of  the  state. 

"  A  branch  casting  oH*  the  latter  roiul,  crossing  the  San  Bernard  and  ColoFadu, 
and  running  westw^  on  the  cotnmodiooe  route,  to  Sea  Antooio. 

"The  constnirtioti  of  the  said  railway.'*  to  commence  at  the  coast  and  be  prosp- 
euted  first  to  the  points  where  all  the  branches  cast  otf :  then,  the  four  roddi*  lo 
be  eontempoieiieoDsly  proseoirted  to  oompletion,  equal  ^^sCeneea  ae  near  as  maj 
be,  until  the  Southwestern  read  shall  reach  San  Antonio  ;  the  Western  road,  the 
•tate  capital  i  the  Eastern  road.  Rod  River ;  and  the  Noithwestem  road,  an 
etefage  diatanee  with  the  other  roada  from  Oalveaton. 

"5  The  improvement  of  the  inside  coast  navigation  hy  canals,  and  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions,  so  as  to  afford  complete  steamboat  navigation  for  river 
boata  from  the  Sdiine  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  also,  the  improvement  of  our  naviga- 
ble rivers. 

"  The  interest  on  all  lonnn  cficcted  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements 
on  the  credit  of  the  iitate,  and  the  interest  on  all  loans  contracted  tor  the  pay- 
ment of  preTioue  loans,  to  be  faithfully  and  fully  paid  by  taxatioiit  and  from  year 
io  year  as  the  same  shall  accrue.  As  ah  additional  assurance  and  <ecunty,  the 
pieaent  surplus  of  two  millions  or  more,  and  its  increase,  to  be  added  to  the  iih 
temal  improvement  fund,  invested  in  United  Statea  stocks,  and  pledged  to  the 
public  creditor  for  the  faithful  payment  of  intereat  These  proviaionB  both  to 
ne  secured  by  the  constitution. 

7.  After  satisfying  all  juat  elaime  agunat  the  public  domaint  fifty  miOMt. 
acrr<^  nf  the  public  land.s.  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale,  to  be  attached  to  the  in* 
temal  improvement  fund,  and  secured  to  it  by  fundamental  law. 

*'  8.  An  revemies  to  ariae  from  intwnal  improvemente,  after  payins  expcosaa 
of  superintendence  and  repura,  to  be  set  apait  aa  a  nakinf  fimd  nv  tLs  ezlian^ 
tion  of  the  principal. 

'*  That  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution,  ao  aa  to 
allow  the  state  to  embaik  in  the  construction  of  internal  im|»ovementa  ;  and  fn 
the  purpose  of  proposing  other  amendmf»nts  to  enrry  out  an  internal  imyrovrment 
system,  to  be  adjusted  and  fixed  by  fundameuial  law  ;  we  recommend  the  of 
an  extra  aeaaion  of  the  Legialature,  to  be  held  aa  early  aa  Janvaiy  next.** 

The  Committee  remark  in  regard  to  the  liaooiees,  etc.  of  the  state : 

"  The  sf-^tp  has  already  assumed  an  importafit  jtosition  in  the  eyes  of  the  world- 
She  has  sotaelhing  of  interesting  reputation  abroad.  Texas,  at  7Vx<u,  has  a 
history.  Texas  kt  known  to  the  wond  aa  an  empire  fan  extent  She  has  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  acres.  Sne  has  a  populaion  abounding 
more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural  resources,  than  any  equal  number  of  people 
on  the  globe.  She  is  now.  receiving  an  aceeasion  to  her  substantial  popolafmi 
faHter  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to  immigra- 
tion, that,  in  their  combination,  are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire  soil  is  a 
aelf'Swarding,  self-resuscitating  soil,  covered  with  nutritious  grasses.  Her 
numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  nand  of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs  wild. 
Her  capacity  for  producincr  su^ar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  otlier  staples  of  the  South, 
is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity  for  grazing  and  for  the  production  of  fruit.'s.  corn 
and  the  cereal  grains.  We  can  refer  to  no  country  that  equals  Texas  in  agrt- 
ctiltural  capacity  :  nnd  no  country  in  America,  whose  climate  equals  hers  in 
wealth  and  blandness  of  atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  state,  the  abandanee  of  her  resonrcee  and  (Aie  tneenHves  to  immigration  :  it 
must  not  escnpp  us  th-it  thr-^r-  are  to  he  made  available  to  us  throiT  jh  Vip  w  i.^dom 
of  a  just  and  beueftccnt  policy — a  policy  that  shall  separate  the  cuierpri«e  of  our 
peopH»  from  rashness ;  ^t  shall  bind  the  people  in  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
action  ;  that  shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  in  its  operation  and  certain  in  its 
results.  Texas  has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  efficiency  to  divided  territorr 
and  population.  She  has  too  much  to  accomplish  to  allow  of  divided  effort  u 
sectional  tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the  plans  of  action,  nothing  es- 
cential  will  bo  aeeonpliahed  fiw  manj  jean.  If  the  state  hold  together,  and  tha 
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people  liannoiiize  in  concerted  action  and  steadj  effort,  there  is  no  ilnancial 
•ohMvement,  contittent  with  the  vattnma  of  ito  moaicet,  which  the  atate  can- 
iioC  aoeompluh. 

4.— VIRGINIA  INTBSNAL  IMPaoyXMKRT  COITVBNTION. 

Thia  bodj  met  at  Union,  Ta.,  on  the  19th  Aug.  last,  and  continued  in  aeaaion 

for  three  day*.  Gen.  P.  H.  Steinbergpr,  was  appointed  premdrnt  ,  and  Jefferson 
Kinney,  secretary.  AAer  organizing  and  apjMNnting  a  committee  of  thirteen  to 
*  leport  on  the  bnaineae  before  the  eonvention,  a  reeeaa  wae  taken  till  the  alleic 
noon.  On  rf-asscinbling.  the  convention  was  addresaeil  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
speech  by  Mr.  Apperson,  of  Kentuciiy,  president  ol  the  MaysviJlc  and  Big  Sandy 
fiail-roaa  Company,  in  which  the  vafne  of  a  connection  orthe  central  line  with 
the  rail-roads  m  Kentucky,  was  strongly  set  forth.  His  argument  exhibited 
irresistihl(>  rennons  for  the  apeedieat  poaaible  proaecntion  and  completion  of  the 
Central  Kail-roati. 

.\mong  the  speakers  were  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Botts,  Rives,  Gifford, 
McFarlane,  and  Prof.  Dc  How,  of  the  Southern  Review.  The  subject  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  a  recommendation  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
several  lines  already  begun,  indnding  the  Norfblk  and  Peteraburg  road ;  the 
loaning  of  state  honds  to  the  several  intern  il  improvement  companies  for'thc 
purpose  of  completing  their  respective  workM  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  works  of 
tha  Jaoiee  River  an3  Kanawha  Company,  by  a  r«]>road  from  Covington  or 
Clifton  VfT'ji^  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  gauge  of  five  feet 

The  qucatitMi  of  the  gauge  excited  an  animated  discussion,  and  it  was  finally 
deoded  to  leave  it  open.  The  report,  as  adopted,  recommenda  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-roail  down  New 
River  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier,  and  a  rail-road  from  the  western  terminus  of 
the  canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  eonstructed  under  the  auapicea  of  the  Jamee 
River  and  Kamwha  Conpaiiy.— JBatt'iieai  JeumaL 

5.— LO  LIS  I  AN  A  RAIL-ROAD:*. 

New-Orleans  and  JACKRorr  and  Nortjiern  Road. — The  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Robb,  the  preaidcnt,  during  the  summer,  has  not  interfered  with  the  work. 
The  enuineer,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  two  corps  of  assistants,  has  been  long  in  the 
field.  vVhilst  Mr.  AVinchrster  has  bt  en  at  w  ork  between  Canton  and  .Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Grant  huts,  no  doubly  already  progressed  ver^-  far  in  the  location 
between  Florence  and  Aberdeen.  The  intention  '\h  to  connect  Aberdeen  with 
Canton  and  Jnrk^on  ns  apeedily  as  poaaible^  in  order  to  open  the  Tombigbee 
valley  to  New -Orleans. 

OrBcoi^i^AS  Ho  A  D.-^Tbe  engineer,  Mr.  Gibbe,  haa  been  instructed  so  to  prose^ 
cute  the  detailed  survrv  ?s  to  be  remly  In  put  under  contract  by  October.  The 
company  have  located  sixty-seven  miles  of  the  road,  starting  from  the  main 
depot  in  Algiers,  and  passing  up  the  river  nineteen  and  a  half  milea,  thence 
takinp'the  rid^'c  of  hiirh  land  south-wcptwardly  from  the  MissiKsippi,  (south  of 
Lake  des  AUemandes.)  and  crossing  the  Bayou  des  AUemandes  and  striking  the 
high  lands  of  the  Lafbnrehe  thirty«seven  milea  from  Algiera — thence  crossing 
the  I.Afnurche  at  fifty-one  milrs,  and  paining  through  tlie  western  liuiitK  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Thibodaux,  and  thence  to  the  high  lands  of  Chuuhoula  to 
Tigerville,  on  Dayou  Black,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  Mvhole  distance 
being  67  miles. 

Juilgr  .T.>hn  H.  Overton,  of  St.  Landry,  has  been  elerteil  president  of  the  com- 
pany, to  lUI  the  place  bo  efiiciently  occupied  by  the  late  lamented  Chri&tupher 
Adama,  Jr 

Thf  -t^'pction  of  ilepots  opposite  the  city  has  already  been  made.  The 
groundi)  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Brown,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
Gretna  and  Algiers,  (nearest  to  Gretna,)  have  been  pnrcbased  by  the  company, 
on  whirh  proper  depot  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  intended  for  the  accommodlaf> 
tion  ot  the  1st  and 4th  districts. 

Arrangementa  have  been  madot  and  thej  will,  no  doubt,  be  conaummated,  for 
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the  purclkMa  of  t]i«  6tll«vitt«  finmdfy  in  Allien,  witii  « ti«wof  converting  it 

into  adepot  for  the  ticcommoJatlon  of  llie  "riJ  and  3ril  districts.   This  proporty, ' 
houses,  lands  and  machinery,  is  held  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
five  thousand  dollen. 

6— ARKANSAS  RAIL  KOAD  CONVENTION 

Th}f^  con%i-ntion,  which  was  held  in  Little  Rock,  wte  attended  by  del^getee 
iiom  MU»i«^ippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  highly  approving  of  e  rail-road  eon* 
nection  rrom  St.  Loui.i,  throagb  Arkeoeae»  with  the  Opelo«ieM,  New*'Oilmiii» 
and  iireat  Western  road. 

The  eomroittee  on  rontee  teported  in  IkTor  of  a  centcal  ronCo  tnm  thm  Mian^ 
sippi,  opfiDsiie  Momphis,  to  Fulton,  or  some  point  near  that  place,  on  Rod 
River.  This  is  regarded  as  the  great  trunk  hne  of  im{>roTeBient  for  the  state ; 
and  the  work  on  wnich  the  people  ofArkaneae  eeem  inclined  to  eoneentralo 
their  onoriyrios  at  present.  The  committee  also  reported  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  a  route  from  Helena  to*Fort  Smith  ;  a  route  from  Gaines'  Landing 
on  the  Mississippi,  through  the  town  of  Camden  to  Fulton  ;  and  noticed  the 
New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Great  Western  Rail-road  as  a  work  worthy  of  <>n> 
couragpment.  Among  the  published  propeeflinj^'H  wo  find  tlie  report  of  Powha- 
tan Robinson,  civil  cnguiccr,  of  an  expluraiiun  and  preliminary  reconnoiasance 
of  the  country  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,"  in  which  dio  ooet  of  lniili> 
ing  the  road  is  cstimatrri  at  a  fraction  over  SI  1,000  per  mile. 

**Jie*olpcd  — That  thi»  convention  appoint  a  sutlicient  number  of  suitable  gen- 
Uemen,  leeiding  in  various  sectione  of  thie  elate,  whose  doty  it  ale//  le  to  een- 
vasB  this  st.Ttr,  nnd  address  \h<^  prop\e,  and  urge  upon  the  inipcrtTncr  of  build- 
ing rail-roadt«  generally,  and  poiticularlv  the  proposed  Ucutral  l^il-road  from 
Mmnphie,  Tenneeeee,  to  Fulton,  on  Red  River. 

7— NE W.ORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  ROAD. 

The  Western  Journal  at  St.  Louis  presses  this  matter  with  spirit  and  zeal. 
Wo  make  our  aeknowled<,Mii(>nt8  for  the  following  letter,  which  wo  copy,  imd 
which  IS  the  production  of  a  distinguislicd  .Misisourian. 

After  speaKing  of  the  difficulty  of  obtainitifr  kr,  -  Al(  d<Te  in  regard  to  the/ 
country  for  some  distance  up  the  St.  Francois  aii  l  IVi'^  iJiack  River,  he  COO- 

tinoee: — 

"I  have  from  personal  observation  but  a  limited  knowIed*rp  of  the  country 
between  this  point  and  Helena,  extending  only  from  the  table  lands  at  the 
tonfcee  of  St.  Franeoie  and  Black  Riven  to  a  ehort  dietenoe  below  Gieenville,  ia 

Wayne  county 

*'  It  is  on  those  table  lands  that  the  bcautifiil  settlemente  of  BeUevieu  and 
Aieadia  are  made,  and  between  them  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  rear 

their  iron  heads  ;  and  with  full  confidence  I  can  .<«peak  of  the  entir»"  praclicahility 
of  constructing  a  rail*road  from  hence  to  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  or  near  the 
eouthern  line  of  the  state,  on  a  twite  iwnre  direct,  and  of  lower  grade  than  can  be 
obtained  for  the  same  distance  in.  eonth-MWtem  Miesoari— certainly  more  so, 
than  from  St.  Ijouh  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  Although  the  descent  from  this 
elevated  portion  of  country  is  about  the  same  to  Greonv  ille  a.s  u>  St.  Louis,  t]ie 
descent  is  easier  and  more  direct  to  the  former.  The  elevation  above  St.  Louis, 
tftkeii  ;it  the  base  of  the  Iron  Mountain  by  Major  Morell,  in  his  survey  madr  in 
1S37,  wasi  found  to  be  BOO  feet.  In  ascending  from  St.  1/Ouis,  the  very  meander- 
ing course  of  Dig  River,  with  ite  numeroue  tribntarlee  mnniog  from  almeet 
every  point  of  the  compass,  will  occasion  the  crossinij  of  several  (jividlnfr  ridges, 
which  must  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  construction.  But  1  am  happy  to  Icam 
a  eorp*  of  en^eere  are  now  on  the  line,  making  a  rcoonnoieaance  for  a  latloroad 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  ni-i<;h))orTiood  of  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  which  will  give 
you  more  certain  and  accurate  information.  , 

**  To  deecend  aonthwardly  from  the  Iron  Mountdn  to  GreenviDe,  two  nratee 
present  themselves  by  streams,  w  hicli  Luke  their  rise  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
Pilot  Kmab.   The  more  western,  by  Bruer'e  Creek,  I  think,  would  be  preiitfied, 
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Vnwe  man  i&ecl«  tnd  wonld  mv«  bridging  th^  St.  Ftanooi*.  TIm  «Mlaai 

route  wituKl  penetrate  more  drep!y  into  the  heart  of  Madison  county, 
approaching  near  Mine  la  Motte,  but  is  more  circuitoua,  and  would  occaaion  tbo 
eonatnielkniof  two  bridges  acroM  the  St.  Fnneoif. 

"  Tlwre  is  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Francois,  you 
are  forced  to,  in  constructing  a  rail-road  from  St.  Ix>uis  south,  with  a  view  to 
connect  with  the  Holly  Spring  Railroad  in  Mississippi.  A  connection  with 
MMttphis  is  impracticable,  by  mmoii  of  the  extensive  takes  and  swamps  on  the 
lower  St.  Francois,  tchich  ncrfr  can  hf  red  aimed.  The  point  I  alluded  to  is  a 
narrow  neck  uf  land  below  Greenville,  between  the  St.  Francois  and  Bi^  Black :  it 
It  low,  but  not  a  awamp— having  a  slough  across  it,  through  which,  in  tiraefl  of 
vpry  high  flofKjs,  the  water  of  tlie  St  Francois  passes  into  Black  River.  Imme- 
diateljr  t>ejond  this,  as  I  learn  from  good  authoritj,  Crowie^'a  lUdge  rises  and 
fhniw  the  divide  between  the  emmpe  and  lower  eoiell  tributaries  of  those  two 
rivers,  cantminiig  its  eonise  in  a  dlieetioB  to  the  neighborhood  of  Helena,  in 
Afkanaas. 

**  Havfaij^  some  aeqnMutaiieea  in  tfiat  reghm  of  oar  state  tn  whom  T  can  place 

the  most  miplicit  confidence,  and  who  are  fanuliar  with  the  profile  of  the 
country  between  th^  lower  St  Francois  and  Black  Rivers,  I  will  address  them 
on  the  subject,  and  forward  their  cuiuitiunications  when  received. 

** There  is  no  portion  of  our  state  more  intereattngt  snd  jet  so  little  known,  as 
the  pi'ction  to  which  thi.<<  suhjert  r(  fiTB— none,  in  my  mind,  more  interesting  to 
tiiu  prosperity  of  St.  Louis — she  feeU  and  is  proud  of  her  commanding  conimer- 
eial  position,  but  to  maintain  it  against  the  numenme  rivals  that  are  being 
created  hy  the  maf^nific^nt  projects  of  internal  improvements  which  are  now 
going  forward  east,  and  south  and  north  of  her,  she  must  esert  herself,  and 
seunwi  a  system  of  mannlaetafee,  one  of  whieh  it  is  now  in  her  power  to  make 
exclusively  her  own,  by  the  construction  of  the  rail-road  you  advocate,  and  tfaoe 
become  the  Birminghaiu  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Miasissippt. 

*'  The  line  of  railproad  you  have  suggested,  would  traverse  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  richest  iron  de[>o8it8  on  the  globe,  from  the  Mcrrimac  to 
the  swamps  ;  scarce  one  section  of  land  can  be  passed  without  finding  on  it  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  in  many  localities  in  astonishing  (quantities.  Notwith' 
Standing  the  vast  amount  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  I  am  of 
opinion  Wayne  county  contains  more  iron  ore  than  any  county  in  the  state,  and 
perhaps  nearly  a$  much  water  power ;  yet  it  is  useless,  and  the  lands  of  that 
county  vakieles.^,  even  at  government  price,  except  in  a  venr  few  localities, 
hrriuse  .she  is  cut  olT  from  an  easy  and  direct  access  to  the  Missiffippi  by  the 
swaiiips  extending  from  Cape  Giraidcau  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francois. 

**  In  this  elevated  re^on  we  have  no  coal  formations ;  it  is  mostly  primitivi^ 
yet  we  have  ahundance  of  timber,  and  only  want  a  cheap  and  ready  trnn.^porta- 
tion  to  the  Mississippi,  to  enable  us  to  rival  all  othera  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
That  we  can  make  as  good  hron  as  anv  produced  on  the  globe,  and  under  a 
corrrcct  system  of  management  eheaperthan  can  be  fomished  by  any  state  of  this 

Union,  is  easily  demonstrated. 

*'St.  Louis,  situated  as  she  is,  in  the  heart  of  extensive  coal  fields,  should 
eontain  the  finishing  shops  of  our  iron  manufacture,  and  the  numerous  structures 
from  it,  that  liave  nccomc  necessary  to  man,  for  his  convenience,  security,  and 
pleasure.  Why  ii>  it  that  I^ittsburgh,  and  other  cities  on  the  Ohio,  cm  allurd  to 
pay  us  an  extra  price  for  our  pig  met^  and  blooraui ;  and  afler  paying  a|l  cost  of 
transportation  and  incidental  expenses,  rrtnrn  it  ton*?  in  a  finislied  state,  selling  it 
with  a  profit!  Pittsburgh,  like  St.  Louis,  has  naturally  a  strdng  commercial 
position,  and  has  only  been  able  to  maintain  it  by  calling  to  her  aid,  the  great 
coal  fields  at  her  door,  in  huildin;r  up  her  iron  and  other  maniifr.rtnres,  thus 
making  herself  a  point  of  convenience  and  attraction  to  the  merchant  and  trader. 
Your  ctty  should  look  to  this  example,  and  thus  maintiun  her  pre-eminence  as  the 
commercial  city  of  the  great  West.  The  vast  importance  of  tlie  rijad  you  advo- 
cate, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  must  be  readily  seen  by  the  enterprising 
men  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  surprising  that  New-Orteans  and  Sonthem  Mississippi 
should  have  slept  so  long,  dreaming  in  the  securitv  of  their  coimnereial  position, 
while  Tennessee*  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  spreading  their 
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netwoik  of  rdl-toada  to  Tob  1i«r  of  her  tittde.   It  {■  well,  if  ft  !•  net  too  tato« 

—your  projection  is  the  only  onr  to  Kav»»  thrm  any  respectable  part.  TTie  coali- 
tion haa  beca  strengthened  by  the  addition  ol  rilhK>iH,  Kentucky  and  Wevtem 
Tennessee.  Memphis,  Cairo,  and  Padueah,  are  great  eoanectinff  |>omts,  and 
will  fight  liard  against  any  rail-road  unprovemeiiter  eonnectiqg  ijonia  Willi  a 
foint  on  the  MiMiaiippi  below  them. 

GoviitoToir  ANnLcxiiravoir  Rajl-roap. — The  Commoii  Council  of  the  city  of 
Covington  pi^spfl  an  ordinance  on  the  26th  August,  authorizing  the  president  of 
the  board  lo  indorse  the  bonds  of  the  Lexington  and  Covington  Rail-Road  Com' 
pany  to  the  emount  of  $200,000. 

Shelbytillb  Ann  Harrodsbvbo  Rail-road.  —  We  are  lothonxed  to  say 
that  the  whole  section  of  the  Hamxlsburjr  Rail-road,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Frankfort  Kail-road,  near  iiubb'ii  station,  to  Shclbyville,  is  under  contract,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  hands  are  now  at  work  upon  it,  and  thai  tlie  ntnnber  will 
Immediately  be  incre.ised  to  two  hundred.  Enyinerrs  ?irp  at  work  between 
Shelby ville  and  Harrodsburg  with  a  view  to  the  iocatiun  of  the  route. — 
Lorn.  Jbw. 

9.>N0aTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAIL-ROADS. 

The  cars  on  the  Cfaariotto  road  are  rannini^  beyond  the  Catawba  bridge  fof 
aevoral  miles.    The  King's  Mountain  road  is  finished  for  25  auleai  and  tha 

cars  for  ("hesterTiHe  arf!  only  distant  seven  miles  from  Yorkville. 

The  Centre  Kail-road  through  iNiurlh  Carolina,  connecting  with  the  Charlotte 

road,  is  nearly  entirely  gmded.  It  ie  also  in  dioeaeaton  to  connect  Ciiulolla 

with  Jonesboro',  Tennessee. 
The  following  ie  a  liet  of  Soath  Carolina  rail-roada : 

CompTd.  Itipro.  Prcfd. 

Hamet  of  RaiUroai§.  MUu.  MiUs.  Miies. 

1.  South  Carolina — from  Charleston  to  Hamburg...  ...  ....  136 

2.  Columhi.i  Branch — from  Hranchvillo  to  Columbia   67       ..  .* 

3.  Camden  liranch— from  Juactiou  (43  miles  from  Branch- 

vilicj  to  Camden  ,    S7  .. 

4»  Wilmington  to  Manchester — from  Camden  Junction  to 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  (total  16S  miles)   34 

6.  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina— from  Columbia  to  CItw» 

lotto.  N.  C.  (total  112  miles)   78  in 

6.  Greeoyille  and  Columbia — from  Columbia  to  GxeenviiU,   bO  til 
T.  Union  and  Spartanbttrt—from  Alston  on  GreenirUle  and 

Columbia  (No.  6)  to  Union  and  Spartanbur^r  

S.  Laurens— from  Newbury  Uottrt>houee  (on  No.  6)  to 

Laurene  ..........    75  B 

9,  Abbeville  Branch— from  Cokeabnxy  (on  No.  0)  to  Abba* 

ville   18 

10.  Anderson  Branch — from  (on  No.  6)  to  Anderson 

Court  House   ..  |1 

11   Ralitirn  n^ip — from  Aiul(  rsoii  Cnurl-lioiise  ihrout^h  South 

Carolina,  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  to 

ajunction  with  Hiwaiiee  Rail^road  (about  170  milee)  ..  38 

Total   447     203  96 

RECArrruLiTioa. 

Length  of  Rail-road  completed   447  miles. 

•*         in  progress....   203 

"  "        projected   OS  " 

Total  length  of  rail-roads.....   748  •* 
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I. — THE  MOUTH  or  THE  MnsiSSlPPi,  AND 

A  NAVT  T  A1:D  at  StW  OtlLEAHS. 

The  ^jfuple  of  New-Oricaiia  Imving  set 
about  a  radical  reform  in  all  iheir  mrHirs  of 
goreiDmeat  and  bosineM  euterpriBc,  have 
taken  np  at  laat  with  great  Interest  the  vital 

inittcr  ()f  Jo  i>oinn^  tiie  mouth  of  the  Mis 
si.ssij'iii,  aii'l  with  it  the  question  loiij,'  iu 
di»cii8*siori  III'  a  navv  ynnl  nt  Ncw-OrlL-nuB. 
Aa  act  of  UrUy  joatice  having  been  vouch- 
lafed  to  tbem  at  thelaataeMion  of  Congrcs», 
in  an  appropriation  of  $7'i,noo  towania  the 
firatnamed  menHuro,  n  ro.Tsonnble  hop** 
exists  ib;ii  it  will  be  <  arneil  tlirouL-li  by  other 
appropriations,  whatever  the  expcuxe  in- 
volved, and  tbatl^  navy -yard  itaalf,  from 
its  u:»viou^  importance  t>>  tb'-  coinrnor' 
iiitere.'«t3  nui]  itiaritiiii'--  st-cunty  of  ike  whiilc 
southern  ami  w^-st^ni  ^o.ibojiril,  will  OOm- 
mand  early  and  prompt  auention. 

E  very  one  U  aware  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Mis^i^sij!])!  has  b'-'i-n  ini.lrrcntnr:  inc<*psaTir 


ctiiiru 


fiir  bai  k 


^es  a;  liir  liarit.  as  thi-  hi^tory  ut'  the 
river  <-.in  l>«  trartil.  ()!>]  rhaiHidb  have 
been  filling  up  and  new  ones  forming;  at 
tibe  tame  tim«  that  a  cootinaed  ae<limentary 
doposilba'?  r>ree.l  iho  delta  itaelf  continually 
to  cncroacii  upon  the  sea.  The  depth  of 
water  afforded  in  these  channels  ha*  never 
been  equal  to  the  requintkma  of  commerce, 
and  it  ia  only  by  dint  of  die  raOit  enomoaa 
application  of  ateani  power,  anJ  plowing 
through  deep  beds  of  muU,  that  tlie  InrgMt 
class  of  ships  are  enabled  to  navi^^ate  Uie 
channeL  Coaaiderable  expense  is  always 
ioeiUTed  in  liu*  manner,  and  delays  preja- 
dicial  to  trade.  Wc  have  knmvn  of  n  <hip, 
the  Coromandel,  in  qw-  instance,  ^rntnubxl 
in  the  Pass  thirty-nine  day^.  Mr  ire  lately, 
fnea  fortj  to  even  eighty-three  days'  deten- 
ttOB  haa  t>een  aoatuned  by  shipping,  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  plate.  (>ec  page 

in  1720,  of  all  the  rasses,  the  timth  miu 
only  was  in  use.  A  lleport  amon;:  the 
French  Colonial  Records,  now  in  Taris,  of 
data  aboot  1730,  gives  the  depdi  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  nn  the  bars,  v  iryinn;  eneh  yar 
according  to  llie  violence  ut  ilic  wiuds,  etc. 
Another  Report  by  M.  Paria  gives  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  to  oneof  the  f  asses  which 
l&ad  hitherto  been  but  twelTe  feet  only,  and 
nr^ne')  that  twenty  two  fer  t  mi rbl  be  insured 
by  Jretit;es.  The  employment  of  two  vessels 
three  months  in  ilie  year  was  tried  during  a 
portion  of  thia  time  by  the  Wen  India  Com- 
pany, but  it  worked  badly.  **  A  flute  was 
then  placed  insido  of  the  t  ir  nrtd  MUik  into 
eighteen  feet  by  means  of  wells  buiit  for 
^al  purpoae.  inaide  aocb  veaael.  asd  filleJ 


up  with  water.    This  vessel  was  placed 

close  to  the  bank  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  cargoes  of  vessels  that  could 
not  CKOM.  It  was  aoon  perceived  that  the 
flttle,  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  car> 
rent,  was  fur-iuig  a  passage  of  twci)''.  f'vr 
feet  througli  the  I'asa.  The  whole  matter 
was  immedittdjr  commqaicated  to  gov«ni> 
uient" 

Examined  before  the  Committee  on  Com' 
roero«  of  the  Leyislnlare,  in  March, 
Williiiii  D.  Talbot,  a  resident  of  the  Balize 
for  twenty  fiv*  yWU,  flaad  tl»  ibll(Mlilig 

languai,'e  : 

Tlu>  bars  at  Itie  various  Passes  ehange 
rvry  i  ften.  The  channels  sometimes  cbangt 
t  wo  or  thre«  tImcM  in  a  st-ason.  Oocasi^nally 
'>ne  gale  of  wind  wHl  ehai^e  the  cbunnel 
f  li>-  bar*  make  to  seawari  every  year.  The 
&uuth«  L>8t  Pass  Is  now  the  ttalttostlet.  It 
has  tMMD  BO  for  only  thrae  jeav%  at  at  that 
tiawthaee  was aim«eh  tnttorln  the  Kertb* 
east  Pass  a.s  In  it.  Tbo  Southeast  Pass  was 
the  main  ship  channel  twenty  years  ago ; 
there  is  only  about  six  fi<  t  water  in  th;it  I'u?* 
now.  and  where  it  wa»  Jeeju-si  tlieii.  there  is 
only  a  few  iiu  le'i  i»f  water  nt  lliis  lime.  The 
TiilWe  chores  of  the  rivi  r  liavf  ninvl..'  out  into 
thi'  'lulf  twoorthri  r  niilc-i  within  bin  nii'mory. 
B«;5<idi>s  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand,  which 
form  the  bars,  there  frequently  arise  bumps 
or  notUMis  near  the  channel,  which  divert  its 
eomrse.  Thei>o  bumps  are  supposed  to  be  ths 
production  of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  sometimes 
rise  four  or  five  feet  abore  the  snrCaee  of  tha 
wftter.  He  knew  ona  fastanee  when  lonio 
brick  that  were  thrown  overboard  from  a  ves- 
sel outside  the  bar.  in  three  fathoms  water., 
wi  r.'  r»ii-' J  ivc  the  <!tjrfacc  by  ottri  i  f  Ihe^^r 
liank".  nnd  w.  re  t,-il<eu  to  the  Baliz*-  and  ui^ed 
in  liiiildiui^  cliiinnfy*.  In  iinolher  io'^taijce. 
an  tnieh"r  ^hieh  wiu  luft  from  a  vcJud.  was 
liftetl  iiUt  «if  the  water,  mi  that  it  wa.-j  taken 
ashorw.  About  twnty  yi  aPM  ai;<>  a  t<luop.  n.-^etl 
as  a  lighter,  was  b'^l  outside  the  bar  in  a  jj^ulu 
of  wind;  several  yiar;*  afterwards  she  was 
nUsad  by  one  of  ilmic  »ir augv  to 
ber  cargo  wa4  talten  out  of  her. 


Lietit.  Foole,  of  die  United  States  Engi- 
neers, in  his  Report  of  Febroary,  8,  1847, 
retiKirk^  :  "  (ireat  eViaiij^'cs  have  taken  plaee 
in  tue  I  i>t  fu'iecu  years  in  this  ^dte  South- 
east) and  the  Northeast  Pass,  which  has 
been  deepening  while  this  has  been  filling 
up.'*  It  IS  stated  where  the  Island,  shown 
upon  sheet  N'o.  :i,  ruiw  'n*.  there  wa^  at  that 
period  six  i'athoms  water.  The  process 
seems  lobe  still  going  on  ;  the  space  between 
this  island  and  Antonio  boinj,' nearly  covered 
by  a  shoal,  the  centre  of  which  ia  already 
above  water.  Dvrtagm  few  dayathtt  tw« 
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RlPMSirriHG  TBI  APPEARAKCI  OF  THE  BAR, MAT  16,  1853. 
(ScaJa  COO  hot  lo  Uu  inth  ) 

Dmws  Inr  DAVID  D.  PORTER,  Capl.  U.  S-  N-,  mm)  r<vinin«nainr  Matl  St«amhir  Gtor^A,  and  poUkbad  by  ord«r  ti 
OMnmiUM  Chamber  of  ComiMree  :  CaldwvU,  btantcn,  C>wpn,  Sklvwilh  and  Simuifr. 
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«Ups  tr«M  Wiflf  ■froQod  on  the  middle  { tbii  great  inland  eea  the  oonnnneo  of  half 
I  Bpuibi 


bsnk  of  iIm 


water,  a  channel  foimed  between  them, 
throosfa  which  a  ship  oftirUeu  ftet  draught 
pewiin  nnf  TriThmiT  obatnwdoBl 

Tha  pngoct  of  dornfiniBf  or  fanpnmng 
Aeee  outlets  has  been  for  a  Mig  time  before 
the  general  govemmrnt,  and  5p«>'-ial  reports 
upon  the  subject  prepared  by  the  engineer 
•ervfee  eAer  extended  surveys. 

TlwM  nwtkode  have  been  prineipelly  in- 
lilted  npoD  widi  ^Bflbrent  degrees  of  merit 

end  exjirns'O  : 

Ist.  L  o  deepen  by  dredging  machines  one 
or  two  of  the  Passes. 

2d.  TocloaeopaUbntoMoflbenwheie 
they  leeva  tbt  riMrlnnli. 

3d.  Toe«kneawd  (bn      liftrto  the 

gulf. 

Ail  of  these  are  regnrded  {rracdceble. 
Supposing  the  firat  and  aeoond  adopted  to- 
gether. Captain  ChnMaetfaaaiaatiM  expense 

aa  fellows,  to  giro  snlBdant  depth  of 
Wat<r: 

Dredging  N.  K.  Pas*  gieO.OOO 

Do.    aw.  Pass   SJ0.000 


Pass,  in  eight  feet  tbe  states  of  Ae  UnloB  b  freed  from  fte  fcl» 


•370,000 


with  an  annoal  sobse^aent  expendilnre  of 

tra»ooo 


CloeiDgthe  Passes  •S14.500 

Jette  at  N.  E.  Pass   100,000 

Jettc  at  8.  W.  "    182,500 

ContiafeiMias,  dee   aojooo 

•SS7,000 


^e  Hne  of  the  ship  etaal  is  proposed 

fff-iii  n  jxiini  twn  and  a  (|uarter  miles  below 
Fort  Jackf-oii,  and  extending  ?even  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  rad  tnenc-  by  a  jetie, 
1760  yards  to  30  feet  water.  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  top,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
Th.'  .  ..t  of  tUs  nagaificanK  work  is  asti- 
mated  tbas: 

For  tba  lock  sad  gvaid  work. .  •300,000 

Tortnmk  of  tbe  Onal  9^869,333 

Jettps  and  Brealcwater.««....t,M3,996 
Channel  between  ....A^SOpOOO 

,  ].i4e,<n 

•10,000,000* 


ter?,  and  allowed  lo  float  lo  the  great  net 
ten  millions  of  people  are  acconimudatedf 
and  two  hondred  nuUions  of  commerce  (for 
that  aaMinat  eaters  or  departs  annaally 
throngh  dia  Mfssissippi)  is  reHevad  flan 


.^ures  for  any  later 


We  have  not  the  fi 
estimates,  but  have  no  doubt  that  those 
wbkbsra  famished  will  exceed  rather  than 
ftU  below  the  aetaal  marie  of  expendtrare. 

How  insii,'niti<  nnt  is  tlii-i  amount  to  a  na- 
tion whose  annual  revenues  are  nearly  §."(().  |  einpiy 


000,000,  and  whose  annual  foreign  com- 
aterea  is  between  4  and  •MO,000,000 1 

Baw  insignifieaat  is  it  toa  wban  it  Is  eon* 
iidtfad  dut  by  apetdag  tba  aaTigMioa  af 


the  onaraas  tanlion  which  it  PS^s  at  pres- 
ent!  upon  tbe  single  item  of  freights  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  smaller  ves* 
sels  to  which  iha  shallownaia  of  water 
is  driving  tbe  uuunnefte  of  tbe  west,  ii»> 
stead  of  those  of  largest  sire  and  rnpacity, 
will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  $2  per  bale, 
or  $-2,800,000  annnally  upon  diaaathMaero|k 
and  eqaallj  ss  maeh'pcrhapa  apoa  dte  WMl 
af  other  artieles  of  export.    In  all  aboat 

•.1,000,000  per  nnnuni  • 

i?be  diacrara  page  530  shows' a  loss  from 
tbe  detention  of  |l,SOOkOOO  warik  af  pn»> 
pengr,  wbieb  is  a  siifto  jaar  woidd  paj  Ibr 
almost  Aa  aatfaa  imprevement,  if  wa  ealea> 
late  inteiasii  kas  of  BaiiMte,iapenaatHd]i^ 
etc. 

How  londlv  and  earnestly  do  tbe  neeessi- 
tias  of  tbe  West  demand  ibo  apening  of  this 
river,  end  open  what  preteict  ean  Congress 

delay  for  a  single  hour  so  great  nu  l  l  uiooal 
a  measure  7  In  Congress  ail  the  puwer  vests. 
Neither  New-Oileans  nor  LooisiaMb  nor 
any  sister  state,  nor  all  of  tbam  togatiiar, 
bave  anv  power  to  move  or  to  set.  'Tba 
overshaaowing  power  of  Congress  covers 
and  embraces  all.  How  ^reat  then  the 
responsibility,  and  to  bow  strict  an  acroanta* 
bility  should  that  body  be  held  !  Even  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  all  his  doctrines  of  strict  con- 
tnit  iiiin,  could  not  biit  perceive  and  acknow* 
ledge  in  hia  profound  and  masterly  report, 
that  the  Mississippi  is  a  law  onto  iteolf^ 
an  "  inland  sea,"  and  in  iu  improvemaalB 
alioeether  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
What  is  this  Mississippi  Hivi  r? 
"  It  has  its  soarce  n<-ar  the  boundary  ba» 
tween  die  United  Stetes  and  the  British 
possessions ;  it  passes  through  the  coromer* 
cial  as  well  as  tne  geoirmphical  heart  of  tbe 
TJtiion,  iind  finally  empfi'  H  into  ihe  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Bordering  "n  the  west  bank  of  the 
rivar  are  the  states  of  Louisinna,  Arkansas, 
Miaaonri,  Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Minne. 
sota;  on  the  east  bank  are  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Missifi«ippi 
making  two  continuous  tiers  of  statea,  span* 
nine  the  entire  I  niun  from  Hritlsb  America 
lo  the  Onlf  of  Mexico.  All  the  ^reat  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through 
Nebraskri,  ih.-  Indian  Territory,  and  upper 
Texas— the  Misaouri,  the  Platte,  the  Ar> 
kansas,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Red  rivan, 
with  their  nomermis  navigable  branches— 
into  the  Mississippi     On  the  east 


•  See  De  Bow's  Indtutdal 
•»  art.  MMiriiit  Itfw,  tia. 


Vol 


side  are  several  rivers  in  \\' i-^i  '>ii«in  and 
Illinois,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  ia« 
eluding  tbe  Oambadaad  and  Teaaawaa 
rivers,  and  minor  streams  from  the  state  of 
Mississippi — niakuii,'  tifleen  states  and  ler* 
ritories  in  the  ri<  licst  and  most  protiuctive 

I portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  whoso  coo^ 
■aiea  aatanlly  flawa  niatbi  chuiaal  dT 
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Hm  IGiwiippiritMr.  If  •nch  «  rirer  be  not ' 
«  BtdoitBl  Mghwiy  for      United  Suiei, 

tliTi  th»»  Atlantic  ucean  is  not.    The  border 
ol'  the  Ailaotic  convt,  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
•iuippi  to  tlie  British  line,  has  Alabama, 
Flonoa,  Ococipa,  Sooth  CuoUnm,  North  i 
Caralifltt,  yiroiniar  IfuyVnid,  Delaware,  | 
New-Jersey,  New- York,  Connpciicut,  Mas-  I 
Mchaaetta,  New-Hampshire,  and  Maine —  : 
baioffCbartccn  stntrs.    Add  Fennaylvania  | 
^dVanooDW  which  aro  not  uninediatelj 
on  the  eoisti  mmI  tbm  would  be  wbOaw 
states.    Bat  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  8  Ixrge  commerce  ou  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  down  the  Misai&sippi  river.  Su 
that  the  oooWMrea  of  the  Miaaitiippi  river 
trieea  ftem  as  naiqr  >talm  and  tenrinriea 
as  border  the  Aihmic  const  from  liafaia  to 
the  Miatlaeippi  line,  ilicrcby  making  the 
MiafliMippi  nver  as  much  a  national  high- 
mgr  finr  ail  the  purDOM*  of  eosuneice  and 
MOOBdi  def.'ooe  aaOM  Atfawlfe  oeeanltaelf. 

No  single  state  has  the  sole  rii,'lit  to  iraprnvf 
this  river.  The  Consiitution  forbids  all  the 
aMUae  from  W^"g  compacla  or  agreements 
with  on*  aMCh«r,  and  therefore  the  liie- 
aiaainii  eannoc  be  iamored  by  a  oombiaa- 
thM  01  a  part  or  all  ot  the  HftO'-n  .'■tati's  and 
loiritnries  immediately  intcreated  in  ita 
aavicaiioD." 

We  ooBM  to  ibe  qjoeation  of  a  navy  jmid 
at  New*Oi1oaBa.  An  npnrnpriatien  baa 
already  b<  en  made  for  pun  iiasinj,'  a  sitr  for 
a  naval  tltpot.  The  exposed  condiiioa  of 
New-Orlenn-t  was  strikingly  manifeBtod  in 
1815,  when  the  liritiah  came  ap  to  ita  vefj 
doon>  Mr.  JeflferaoB,  in  hie  neiiagae  m 
1606»7  and  0,  uTZ'  d  the  defences  of  the  rity 
with  great  abiliiv  and  power.  In  182:2.  Mr. 
Uooroe  aaid,  "  toaC  the  aeizure  uf  no  part  of 
ibo  UnKMi,ooaki  aiiact  so  deephr  and  »o 
▼itallj  ibm  iaamedlate  imeraati  or  ao  many 
■tatos,  etc..  etc.,  aathe  S'-i7iirt' of  that  city  ;" 
and  he  din'cted  Gen.  lUruard,  a  distin- 
fttiahed  Eurojioan  engiiiter,  to  reconnoitre 
•arefoUj  the  whole  galSt  with  the  view  of 
dRndmg  the  Teq^draaaaenrlly.  Ifr. Adaaa 
•ad  General  Jackaon  oaDad  fitqMBtattan- 
tion  to  the  matter. 
Notwithstanding  these  i«oll»  ap  to  U)e 
it  nothing  whalavw  has  bean 


its  oimmittee  acted  in  any  other  than  Aar 
tnie  and  cathoKe  spirit.   Wq  have  before  a* 

an  intt'restinjT  memorial  fro^ii  the  p-nfra' 
conncil  to  th*'  .Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ami 
also  a  repon  of  Mr.  Laboure,  cbairman  of 
the  oonunitiee  on  federal  Relatioaa  of  the 
State  of  Lonirfeiia.  Pram  ^  laat  we  < 


le,  whilst  tfa«  navy  yards,  dir  doeka, 

fortiticatiotis,  etc.,  of  the  North,  hnve  re- 
ceivLHl  tile  most  enormous  oums.  With  a 
ahore  lino  of  coast  from  Cape  Henrv,  excln< 
aiva  of  bajrib  riversi  &On  to  the  Dortheastera 
bonndirv  of  mm  kunired  tmd  eiglUy seven 
miU$,  the  North  has  gcven  navy  ynrdr!, 
whil-»t  upon  a  shore  line  from  Cape  Florida 
tu  the  ilio  Grande,  one  thoutand  tix  hu$t- 
dnd  ami  mmttM-Jkm  mU$$,  tlw  aomhwatt 
hai  bvt  two  racn  ^arda  I  f 

Tliis  .sul"")i>i  t  will  no  doubt  be  urged  upon 
Congress  hereafter  with  great  seal.  The 
repreaentativea  of  Looiiiaiia  ba!v«  alreadv 
done  themselvea  boM  ia  fhe  apirit  watn 
wliich  they  have  mored.  and  the  saceeaa, 
vhhoagh  partial,  wlii<  !i  tiiey  have  achieved. 
Nor  have  the  Chamber  of'  Commerce  and 


not  d')  better  than  to  niskc  ftrif  mo-^t 
interesting  o\tra<  is,  whh  whicij  our  present 
paper  must  close  : 

"Thepecntiar  geographical  feamatioa  of 
Loniaina  avlfjeeta  it  (e  Aa  HaMi^  of  in- 
vasinn  fn'm  lawless  bacditti  ;  who,  in  time 
of  war,  coald  make  sudden  descents  on  the 
inlmbitunt^,  carrying  with  them  the  d9- 
Btructioa  of  life'  and  piopertj.  Even  • 
legitimate  enemr  wcMdd  find  atnag  iadiie*' 
ment«,  fmm  the  rncility  of  accrs.^,  to  carry  on 
aharrassing  prLuiaiory  warfare.  On  the  east 
of  New-Orleans  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes, 
extending  irom  tiie  Golf  fu  into  the  inrerioTt 
wUebeoaneetwidiilielfflbaiiaippi  by  bayoae 

which  enter  those  lakes.  The  waters  of 
one  of  those  lakes  approach  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  city  ol  N<^w-Orleana.  On 
the  west,  there  are  munenmi  de^^jr  ia> 
dented  bays,  wUcb  are  united  with  the 
Mississippi  far  above  New  Orleans  by  the 
varioa."*  bayons  connecting  these  estuanes  in 
the  Gulf  with  the  river.  This  peculiar  faft* 
tare  in  the  pbgraical  fonnaiion  oif  Loaiaiaan 
mehea  it  Toy  aaaailabie  bj  aa  enemy,  and 
rendering  land  Birtificatioae  of  veiy  Mtds 
value  against  his  incursion*. 

The  Gulf,  too,  is  dotted  with  nnneioua 
iilanda  of  a  dze  so  inaknificant  as  scarcely 
to  be  wortfar  of  the  aooee  of  the  geo^pher, 
which,  on  thisveiy  account,  induce  pirates  in 
unsettled  times  to  seek  resort  there  aa  a 
secure  hiding-place,  fromwUoh  titey  issue 
to  mahe  attacks  on  the  eemntne  ef  dM 
Getf,  and  even  to  make  iaroeda  en  fim 
inhabitants  bordering  on  it 

"  English,  French  and  Spanish  cruipcrs 
ore  to  be  found  in  the  Oalf  and  the  neighbor- 
ing seas.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  tlie  Gulf 
wovid  be  die  first,  beeanae  dteoMMtTidset*- 
ble  point  of  attn^  k.  It  would  be  so  sudden, 
that  all  the  evil  would  be  nccorapliahed  before 
relief  could  be  had  from  our  many  nyvy  yazda 
at  the  North :  and  heaoe  theaeceaailgrachaT* 
ing  always  a  permnMBt  fleet  ftt  ottr  waters. 
Our  great  commercial  naval  rival,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
from  oar  shores,  is  better  snppfied  with  re* 
sorts  for  her  vesteb  of  war  ia  the  nei^bbor^ 
hood  of  the  0iilf  diaa  we  are  uuiaelres  s 
Kneland  ha*  her  naval  stations  in  the 
southern  waters,  beeimiing  at  Bermuda, 
dotted  along  througn  the  Bahanaa,  tfa* 
Leewaid  IsModa,  aad  finally  as  the  im* 
portaatMandoflaniaice.  TUa  frreet  naval 
power,  with  con.summate  wisdom,  makes  it  a 
point,  at  whatever  cost,  to  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  emising  ground  of  ber 
fle<^  aU  over  tibe  world,  naval  statioae.ie 
which  tbr|r  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  of  repairs  and  refittiii_.  lr>:)  which 
they  can  sally  for  the  purposes  ot  attack. 
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The  cominittee  kbbk  it  woold  be  the  port  uf 
wi4<lom  ia  M 10  fdlow  hov  txmmflm  to  this 

*'  The  eoBunittee  tUak  tint  «be  facts  and 

views  which  they  Lfive  prcseat^^d.  clearly 
l(?imjnatrate  the  neci'ssity  of  Imvintr  a  per- 
mirifiii  uaval  force  i;i  the  Gnlf  tor  the  pro- 
tectioo  of  ita  commerce  and  of  ita  coaata. 
They  are  equally  conrinced,  that  tbia  will 
aevcT  bo  secured  to  them  nnti!  a  nivy 
y;ird  is  caiabiisiied  at  N«w-Orleau3.  The 
only  existing  navy  yard  on  the  GuU  is 
ioaufficieot  to  •ccoromodate  the  iocreaaed 
•aral  foree  wkieh  the  wtati  of  the  Gulf  ao 
clearly  ileaiinti  at  thu  moment,  and  which 
tlio  aigiu  ui  tha  times  clearly  indicate  will 
still  more  be  required  in  ihc  future.  An 
increased  naval  force,  witboat  the  neceaaai; 
appendage  of  a  navy  ya>d  to  wMeh  k  eao 
rrsnn  tn  :,u|.m.!\-  all  the  wanti  of  repairs, 
munitions  oi  wnr  and  provisions,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  oi'  its  crui.nin^ 
ipmnc^  wo«ki  d«  worse  than  uaeless,  for  it 
oraao  it  lo  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an 
encray,  having  these  facilities  near  at  hand, 
as  is  toe  case  with  the  Rni<:lidh  naval  forces 
in  the  Gnlf.  Any  increase  of  a  naval  force 
jn  tlac  Gulf  nwst,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
tiienfiwe,  be  preceded  b^  the  ostaUlshnent 
of  a  navy  yaro  near  to  its  waters,  and  this* 
portion  of  the  Union  need  never  expect  that 
vrotection  from  the  government  which  tliey 
OAVe  •  rii^  to  olaiia,  until  this  preliminary 
•lep  ia  tint  wiopMd. 

'•Another  reason — and  whick  the  com- 
mitti*e  tkitik.  an  important  one — for  tht; 
esubliahmeot  of  a  navy  yard  on  the  Gnlf  is 
this :  Tke  imiiiovoiiients  of  the  day  have 
nde  iteuBtno  greot  element  of  me  pro- 
^eUing  power  of  naval  annamcnta.  With 
TOaaeu  of  this  description,  our  (principal  riviil 
Cbe  eeean— and  indeed  the  other  lesser 
pniere— are  well  prorided.  We  can  only 
■noomfnUj  cope  with  enr  enemiee  by  being 
well  provided  with  vesaeb  of  similar  con 
atrucUon.  Steam  vessels  uf  voriuus  auui  arc 
aeeoliarly  adapted  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  what 
lamo-f  required.  The  power  to  move  with 
great  ripidity  from  point  to  point,  which 
steam  now  gives  to  vessels  of  war,  has  so 
changed  tiie  mode  of  attack,  thai  Hailing*  res- 
•ela  and  land  fortifications  cannot  now  nti'ord 
tliat  uotMllaa  wfaicii  thej  fermerly  dkL 
Vor  defeoM  we  moat^ea  n  natural  raavlt  of 
this  state  of  things — rely  on  naval  arma- 
menia.  Without  these,  the  cuinmiitee, 
though  raloetant  to  avow  the  fact,  are  never- 
theteat  compelled  to  aa/,  that  New-Orleans 
ia  now  nearly  as  mneh  exposed  aa  in  1814, 
when  on  account  of  iu  defenceless  i^nndition 
the  British  were  induced  to  invade  our 
ahores  All  remember  the  deep  anxiety 
which  this  ooeaaioaed  thronghoot  the  whole 
Union.  The  committee  have  ihown  with 
what  .iolicitude,  after  the  war,  the  necessity 
of  suitable  defences  was  then  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  Congress  bpr  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  committee  think  the  aobtect  ia  now  even 
K0J«  tban  thett  worthj  of  all  the  conaiden- 


tion  which  the  government  at  Waahinftm 
can  bestow  on  it,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
further  delay.  A  navy  jard*  then,  of  thie 
pr^>er  Itind  Ibr  the  tteaoi  na^d  farce 
quired  en  these  water*  R^innld  th'»  firrt 
tiling  decided  on,  iu  order  tliat  all  tta 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  view  of  the 
partiaalar  kind  of  foree  whkh  wookifind  ite 
shelter  there.  In  the  opinion  of  the  eom> 
mittee,  it  is  not  only  important  thnt  nn  ri  1- 
ditioiial  naval  force  should  be  permanently 
stadoned  in  the  Qolf,  and  aa  additional  nny^ 
Tardahonld  be  eatabliahed  tniu  waters,  bat  it 
taofthehighealimportaneethat  it  ahonld  he 
done  without  furtlier  delay.  Europe  resta 
im  a  slnmbcringvol&anu.  Tbe  times  are  preg> 
nant  with  great  eventa  which  before  long 
will  develop  themaekree*  When  the  ootr 
l»reak  oeeme  en  dM  eentinent  of  Entop^ 
the  conflict  will  be  one  of  unusual  asperity, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  duubt,  that,  the  cua- 
teat  between  Uberal  epinions  an  tbe  one 
hud,  and  deapotiam  on  tbe  other,  will  in* 
▼eHe  all  the  prineipel  powera  of  Europe* 
The  experience  of  the  world  and  our  own 
lead  tu  tbe  conviction,  that  however  uucere 
may  be  our  efforts  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
tnSwft  we  will  be  drawn  into  the  con  testa 
of  tiSe  eld  world,  and  that  experienre  ad- 
monishes o«  to  be  prepared  before'  hand. 
It  is  e«|ualiy  clear,  that  shouUl  collisions 
occur  with  other  nations,  the  ocean  will  be 
the  great  arena  «f  eon^ct,  and  (be  first  to 
be  8tteelcederiaibethe«spoaedeoaetofth* 
Gulf,  and  the  commerce  passing  thmuph  it. 
The  rich  treasures  from  oar  nosscssiutis  oa 
the  Pacific,  pauinf  throa|h  ttm  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Owlf— anoenong  to  miliiona  of 
gold— will  offer,  aa  of  old  the  galleona  diA 
to  the  buccaneers,  the  strongest  indvM* 
men: 5  to  the  cupidity  uf  an  enemy. 

A  timely  precaution  will  save  us  millions, 
and  thee  wiU  protect  tlie  iutereau  of  our 
fellow^ilizena,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  wiQ 
preserve  the  honor  of  mir  flag  untarnished. 

"  The  pjiiiiioa  of  New-Orleans  points  to 
that  city  as  the  proper  place  for  a  navy  yard. 
Peihapa  there  ii  no  locality  in  the  whole 
Union  ao  adnrireUy  adapted  b>  the  purpoaea 
of  a  nary  yard  for  tteanjcrK  o  N''*w  Orleans 
This,  as  your  coiuiuiliee  have  already  stated, 
must  be  the  force  to  bo  employed  in  order 
lo  give  an  effieieni  protection  to  tbe  QuiS, 
AU  ibe  wanta  reqeired  by  this  description  of 
vei^els  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  (p-eateat 
abuudaucc,  and  of  every  variety.  What  i« 
remarkable,  too,  is  that  nearly  all  the  statea 
berdeiing  on  the  Ohu>  and  the  Uiaaiaaippi 
can  anoply  reapeetivelj  all  the  different 
niatcria'iJ  required  for  naval  steamers. 
\Ve«lera  I'eouBylviiuia  cait  furuieh  ihu  irua 
in  all  its  varieties  of  workmanship  ;  Western 
Virginia,  timber  and  coal  {*  ILentookgr  and 
MiiMoorl,  hemp;  IlioBelat  lead;  Oiuo  and 

•  The  bltominooe  can  1m  fhmlahel  at  i<  91 

to  $3  per  ton  or  load,  cheaper  Iqr  #1  SO  than  la 
paid  by  the  Cunard  steamaro  Ibr  an  inftrler 

ann  le,  and  very  nearly  the  price  at  wbick 

ontkiracuo  is  aup]pUeduutb«At)iuitlc  a«uit>oanl 
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^koa,  float  tad  pork ;  TMMMee  fmn 
Wr  fbaiMfrwf  cm  'upply  ctrntoa  wad  baH. 

At  Nov.  O'l, nri.,,  loo,  all  tlif  penons  re- 
qaired  for  ^tt^itmert  can  always  at  the 
•BorlMt  uotice  be  procured,  from  the  coal 
^Mver  and  fimnan,  incladiiw  deck  hands, 
l»  the  engincffrt  who  direct  the  machinerj. 
Tiie  miiiitToua  steatnl'oats  on  tbo  Missis- 
sippi atturd  the  best  scbool  for  training  per- 
Bons  to  all  dw  vuiMn  dmiM  i«qirirM«a 
board  of  steamers.  These  meows  known 
to  be  the  bravest,  hardiest  any  where  to  be 
found.  Kvi'H  for  the  piirpo-ics  nf  building 
Teasels  of  war,  New-Orl«'nns  i<  n«o*>t  advati* 
tueoualy  situatad,  for  slie  i'>  in  close  nroz- 
iinlty  to  the  Itve-oak  of  Florida,  ana  the 
western  pnrt  of  Louisiana  can  furnish  tlie 
best  kinds  nf  c-«?iii»r  huA  other  varieties  of 
wood  useful  in  the  coostractioii  of  vesselfl. 

"  Ritheito  man^  difficaUteH  existed  at 
New-Orleans  which  were  nnfavoruUle  for 
the  purposes  of  a  naval  station,  nnd  proba- 
bly this  is  OIK'  ratine  why  that  tit}  has  hveu 
•veHooked  by  the  general  goremmeoc.  But 
dieie  diffiaillief  h«ve  passed  away,  nkl  the 
eommittee  cannot  pfl^  ■*iblv  c  onrr-ivf!  any  rea- 
son why  New-Orleajif^  ahouUl  not  be  a 
Mval  etaiion,  bat  on  the  i-onimn-  tbrv  think 
diere  stroog  tnd  TOotroiUns  considem* 
liont  wliy  there  thoold  be  one  were.  For- 
merly llic  insiliibrtty  of  (he  cliniato  wa*  on** 
reason  operating  a^aiust  the  cAtabliahineDt 
of  a  navy-ynrd  at  New-Orleane  ;  nfiw  it  is 
different,  for  not  onUr  is  thecitj  notannusHy 
▼Mted  wMi  the  ositM  yslbw  fever,  bat  the 

dis^fn^f  when  it  dovm  apppnr  u  T<>hhvi\  of  itri 
former  icrrura  by  the  okill  oT  tin-  moticru 
prnotitioncr.  Formerly  it  wn.s  diffirult  to 
obtain  even  orduieiy  leborera  except  M  very 
Hph  yntet  of  wtfee.  The  dHBeolty  of  ob« 
taining  nu-ihnrirs  was  "still  treftier,  and 
some  epeciiiii  of  that  kind  of  labor  couIJ  sut 
ke  procored  at  all.  N  '-'  laborers  can  be 
ptociBed  not  oolj  in  abuudapce,  bet  nbo  at 
▼ery  lowtntee  or  wages.  Artieaiis  too  of 

every  variftv  of  riifihanic  skill,  ran  he  oh 
tained  at  prices  probably  comparing  with 
northern  cities. 

'Formerly  the  bar  ftt  the  notith  ef  the 
mssissippi  presented  a  dlfieol^  which  is 
now  obviiited,  for  modem  skill  has  apf^ied 
to  naval  an  hiifcture  the  happy  combination 
of  inrr.'n^t-d  rnpat  ity  of  hull,  with  diminu- 
tion of  drafl.  This  resark  fiavlievhorlj  ap- 
piiet  to  steamers,  of  wWdh  wuwj  hare  en- 
tered New Orleiins — rniofuni;  the  bar  with 
case — of  sulHrirnt  «\ic-  v  bi-ar  all  the  arma- 
Boent  required  in  n  war  st#am#r.  Formerly 
the  distance  of  New-Orleaua  from  the  seat 
ef  government  was  a  terioes  objection  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  length  of  lime  n'i|uin  d  to  com- 
mnnirate  from  Washington  to  ihat  city. 
Now  that  difficulty  is  removed,  for  by  means 
of  rail-roads  already  in  operatioo,  and  by 
means  of  others  in  process  of  WMtstruction, 
whi(  h  w  iil  soon  lie  tinished,  New  Orlvans 
can  be  reached  in  four  davs  fr<*ai  the  seat  of 
fiMdea  which  wvhaTi  that 


greatest  of  aiedem  ioveations,  the  telegraph 
— by  whfeh  the  orders  of  the  Secrewry  of 

I  the  Nnvy  ran  he  instn-.t  nr  usly  comiuuni- 
'  cated  to  thr  niFicers  in  the  sCatioo  at  Ncw- 
'  0^1eQn^<.   The  ndvaiilafea  of  the  lekpeph 
.  ought  of  themselves  to  suggest  the  immediate 
1  ettablishinent  of  a  navy-yard  at  New-Or- 
leDU>*,  lor  iiiony  occasions   mny    nrii^e — as 
I  have  alrcadv  o<*curred — where  promptitude 
I  of  action  in  rclntion  to  onr  affidn  with  Cube— » 
:  with  Mexico  and  with  odier  powers  bavinp 
possessions  in  the  Csribbean  sea.  wonid  be 
every  thiti^  to  nrcomplwh  the  obiecrs  of  the 
government.  With  a  permanem  naval  torce 
in  the  Golf,  and  with  e  navy-^ard  at  New- 
j  Orleans  for  its  rendezvons,  a  few  hours  only 
!  would  be  rvquired  to  communicate  the  or- 
ders of  the  1,'ovemment,  a  few  hours  more 
would  be  all  sufficient  to  place  oar  vessela 
at  the  required  point   *Stt»  eeumilttee  hare 
reason  to  think  t!tat  it  rnn  be  saiisfai-tcrily 
demoMtraled,  tltut  hud  there  b«e a  «  navy- 
yard  at  New-Orleans  doring  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  the  saving  alone  in  the  coat  of 
transporting  mwuthna  of  war  wotdd  hae* 
becii  more  u i an  sutEcient  to  have  established 
a  navy-yard  there,  besides  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  giving  more  efficiency  to  onr  naval 
nmitBtj  forcct      loved  against  Mexko. 
**  In  eooneotien  with  thin  Tiew  of  tbeettl»> 


jert,  there  is  another,  which  ia  well  sri  forth 
ui  the  memorial  of  the  councils,  but  which 
cannot  too  freqnetU^  be  impressed  on  the 
attentioo  of  the  aomament.  Itis  the  great 
advantage  wMen  our  naval  feroe  m  Ae  Pa- 
cific  Would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
a  iiBvy  yard  at  New-Orleans.  There  cannot 
b«  R  donbt  that  war  steamers  will  be  the 
kind  of  naval  ibrce,  which  beibfe  kng  viB 
be  the  MM  which  will  he  mainly  relied  on  (or 
our  pu^oses  in  the  PaciRe.  The  govern 
mcnt  iWy  wisely  has  already  orderwi  two 
or  three  of  our  steamers  there.  From  N^ie> 
Orleans,  wbeaee,  as  has  already  been  ahuern 
by  the  committee,  supplies  for  Tfetnaline. 
for  repairs,  mid  in  th«-  hhape  of  munitii -[i  ■  ■ 
war,  C3U  be  had  in  full  aboudauce  ut'ever^ 
variety,  our  steamers  cookl  l>e  readily  snp- 
nlied.  From  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehnsntepec  information  can  be 
transmitted  to  Washiot'ton  via  N*'w-f)rleans 
in  less  than  five  days.  Ott  this  point,  the 
memorial  very  properly  saye » *It  is  dMBenIt 
to  over-estimate  the  inponance  to  the  gov. 
emment  of  this  faeiU^r  connected  with  the 
op<  ratv  r;  Tour  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
for  in  the  erent  of  addilifMial  forces  U  ing  re> 
!  quiivd  there,  whioh  wfll  have  to  be  seat 
i  from  this  side,  or  for  supplies,  or  (or  articles 
of  repair,  orders  can  be  immediately  trana- 
ronted  tVnin  \\'n-liint;ton  on  the  same  day 
to  New-Orleans,  ai^u  i'rom  the  supplies  there* 
the  wants  of  our  Pacific  sqnadron  will  at 
once  be  met.  Over  this  very  saftie  roate  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  bronght  the  ijuick  in 
feliiuence  denianilinc  relu-f,  can  tlu-  mate- 
rials" required  in  the  Pacific  be  transpoittd 
in  %ahort  thae  aft  natombk  co&L  * 
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**  TMi  Tkw  of  llw  anttar  alone,  wi^iout 
tay  otber  eoMidarnton,  oaflri|it,  in  Uie  opintoo 

of  the  coinminco,  to  be  samcient  to  induce 
the  covemmenc  to  establuh  forthwith  a  narjr- 
yara  at  New-Orleans.  Bat  when h  it  bone 
in  tdad,  that  in  a  my  abort  tim*  a  large 
amount  of  tmds  from  tlie  Aaiado  woild,  and 
of  great  value,  will  pnss  over  ibo  Tarious 
Itthmaa  routes,  and  will  concentrate  in  the 
Caribbean  aea  and  the  Galf;  the  neceaaity 
tor  an  additional  naval  station  in  tfaooo  wa> 
ten  will  be  Hpparent  to  all. 

"In  other  rrspccts  Pscw  Orleans  is  nirtst 
advantageously  situated  for  all  the  uurpotics 
of  a  nav^-oar<l-  Her  distance  from  the 
ocean  is  sufficient  for  protection  from  sadden 
attack,  and  sufficiently  near  for  prompt  and 
efficient  action  to  the  vessels  stationed  tlit-re ; 
in  fact  a  naval  force  stationed  at  New- 
Orleans  would  pR»TO  the  beat  protection  to 
this  city.  A  war  ateamer  placed  at  the 
English  Tain  below  the  dty  would  success- 
fally  defy  tho  approach  of  an  oom^  in  tint 
qaarter. 

*'Thc  cdmmittee  tkinik  the  time  has  ar- 
rived vrh^n  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
aeetion  of  the  country  to  demand  Trom  the 
general  govemm»>nt  an  inrroa'^c  in  tl:c  Gulf 
of  a  navu  force,  and  of  the  kindvuiied  to  Uie 
improvement  of  modern  naval  armaments, 
with  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  committee  in  the  previ- 
ou-  I'^rt  of  the  report  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  those  bordering  on  the  Oalf,  whirh 
are  interested  in  a  navy-yard  at  X  Or 
leans  ;  bat  that  all  tlie  Atlantic  comiucrcial 
■tatea  are  oqnaUj  intoretted  with  then." 


2. — CANADIAN  RFCIPUOriTT. 

Six  or  eight  months  ago,  we  declared  in 
Hie  II'  view,  that  unleaa  OW  government 
woald  take  immediato  meaaorea  to  recipro- 
cate the  liberal  poliry  of  the  Canadians,  dif- 
lerential  thities  would  In'  imposed  l)y  them 
against  our  mauutaciures,  and  all  their  canals 
CUMod  to  oor  commerce.  Tbid  Canadian  du- 
tioa  upon  American  prodooo  aifttrago  only 
abont  12)  per  cent.,  whilst  our  dudea  on 
theirs  aver!it,'e  uh  lii^Oi  ns  23J  per  cent. 

The  declaratiuu  which  we  made  has 
ttnnred  ahnoat  a  (irophecy,  as  will  appear  in 
the  extract  we  give  from  a  lata  naauwr  of 
the  Herald: 

**  The  mimatry,  we  learn  by  the  papers, 
are  about  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation,  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  accfnle  tn  their  pmpo- 
aals  for  free  trade  with  the  British  roldnie*. 
They  ihreaien  to  exclude  as  fnm  the  Wel- 
Itnd  Canal,  by  raising  Ae  toflt  levied  on 
American  ves»rl«  nassitifr  tlirough  that  ch.in- 
nel.  Tliey  intend  to  propose  prohibitory 
duties  of  seven  and  a  half  and  twelve  antl 
a  half  per  cent,  on  certain  artklea  of  ner- 
ehandiae  imported  fiom  tbb  eountry,  and  to 
allow  the  same  articles  to  fnti  r  ('anada,  by 
the  8u  Lawrence,  free  of  this  additional 


la  it  not  eHMordmarv  tiiat  a  great  oom* 

mereial  nation  Hke  the  United  States  shonld 
ever  be  desirous  to  pursue  a  policy  leas  libe- 
ral than  her  neighbors,  and  hanog  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  fiwo  «m1  unrestricted 
traffic  between  her  own  membera,  should 
not  be  willing  to  admit  there  ia  aomethioff 
e!«senlidliy  food  and  doainhlB  in  aoeh  tnP 
fie? 

We  extract  from  a  memorial,  prepared  by 
Ira  Goold,  to  be  laid  beiioce  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Montreal  and  addreased  to  the 

Governor-General. 

1 .  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, it  should  bo  oie  poHcy  and  aim  of  die 
Provincial  Government  to  seek  for,  and 
obtain,  in  the  best  practicable  form,  and 
in  the  hpi  i  dir  si  m:Miner,  eompJrte  and  entire 
free  trade  ta'Uh  the  Unittd  HiatUt  as  well 
in  all  foreign  articles  imported  into  die  two 
countries,  as  of  articles  the  glWlh  Md 
manufacture  of  the  same. 

3.  That  in  the  opiiiii  ii  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, the  only  practicable  way  of  securing 
this  otyeetia,by  the  adoption  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of 
Duties  on  all  imi>ortutions  from  .-o-a,  and  by 
tho  fri'c  .Klaujssiun  of  the  productions  and 
luanulactures  of  each  country  into  the  other; 
thus  aiaiuiihting  the  connnereial  intereata  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  waff  thatianoit 
desirable  they  should  he  assimilated. 

3.  Thnt  aniontrst  the  details  of  this  ar- 
ranijement  would  be  included  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  Cnatom-Honaea  on  both 
sitlefs  of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  tbo^p  in 
Canada  at  the  ports  of  U,uebe«-  and  Mont- 
f'-aj,  and  also  cf  a  just  and  equitable  oppor- 
tiuomcnt  of  the  amnant  of  duties  received, 
to  the  ffovermnent  of  each  country. 

■1.  That  fur  the  piirj>"'-e  nf  jierf<-c  tinp  thii 
arrangement,  an  1  as  a  lurtiier  iii  Jucenient 
till  reto,  the  riijht  of  free  navigation  of  ilie 
kSt.  Lawrence,  and  our  inland  waters,  with 
the  nse  of  our  harbors  and  canals,  should  bo 
pmnted  to  the  United  States  npon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  paid 
byonndvea. 


3.— THX  •LATSBOtMirO  iTATla. 

Dr.  Daniol.  in  the  drenlar  of  die  Boothein 

Agricultural  t*ociety  of  Georgio,  a  paper 
we  referred  loin  otir  last,  thus  concludes,  in 
language  all  aattat  adadt  to  be  atnmg  asd 

truthful : 

"  To  the  Slaveholding  States  a  bouniiful 
Providence  haa  aapplied  every  element  of 
power  and  jgreaf  *aa.  We  have  dimatea 
and  toila  wfiieli  advantageonsly  ihnriab  die 

rereals  and  the  grassei* — hemp  and  fttix. 
The  best  tobacco  ilimate  lie^'  within  the 
northern  line  of  our  dominion,  and  cotton, 
aagar  and  rice  find  the  most  aoiuble  tempe- 
ratnrea  and  aoila  fcrtiier  aoutb.  Many  of 
the  tropii  al  fruits  grow  well  i  n  mr  ^onthem 
bor  lers.    Our  coanlry  is  abundantly  Wl* 

Md  by  die  aobfeet  linn.  Bagni  iahli 
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and  harbors  iodent  oar  coaats.  Our  moon- 
tain  ranjjes,  with  ibeir  rich  table-laoda, 
abovad  in  coal,  metaU,  and  tnarbiaa  We 
kmTe  excellent  eUautsa  for  cvety  aeaaon  of 
the  year.  And  now  tlic  enterprise  of  our 
atate  guvemmenU  aud  numcruua  prirate 
•MBMoiea  are  carrying  the  rail-iwul  with 
•B0cw«tod  pngraw  in  «tt  diMclioQa.  imitine 
oar  Xart  with  <mr  Wett,  ceodnniog  oar 
North  with  our  South.  All  these  nllbrd  ca- 
pacity, facility  and  diapatchj  to  reward  the 
MltiTatora  of  dio  mA,  om  wlioae  labors  re- 
pOM  die  proaperitv,  we  mUooA  of 
•very  other  pnrtntt  Theae  tM  Aew  in* 
vokc  us  t  )  rniHiilt  togfther,  to  devise  and 
eoncen  measures  best  calculated  to  elevate 
aad  tiggnmdiM  oar  power,  and  to  com- 
Mm  oor  energiea  and  rindkate  oaiwlTea, 
mme  inatitations,  and  our  country, — aad  make 
il  what  God  baa  decreed  it  unall  be,  great, 
powerful  nod  boneficent  to  the  porpoaea  of 
civilizatiMi  and  Cbiiatiaiiit) ,  and 
1j  to  rimgrtil  nmn  of  hmmutj. 


4. — TH«  BOAD  TO  WEALTH. 

71*  Rtadio  a  PneiiMl  Traadae 

on  BotbiaMT  or  bow  to  fet,  lOTe,  spend, 

give,  lend,  and  beqnenth  money  ;  with  an 
tn  {uiry  into  llie  rhanren  of  success,  and 
causes  of  failure  in  business.  By  Edwin 
T.  Froodlav.  Aiao,  Priao  £Mqra,  atatis- 
iloa,  niaeoilanfec,  and  mtmerooa  private 
letti  TH  from  successful  unrl  diBtjiiL'i:islu>d 
business  men.  Second  Edition.  Phila- 
delphia t  L^pweWt,  Qfaanbo    Co.  1859. 

The  Road  to  TVra^th — Every  body  is  in 
search  of  it ;  they  take  the  high-ways  nnd 
the  b^-ways  ;  th*-^  sunder  conaanguiuitirs, 
affinities,  friendsbips ;  they  are  at  the 
poles,  or  the  erjaator ,  they  bravo  the  deep, 
struggle  with  the  savage,  endure  storm, 
Jighlnings,  fatigues,  privations  of  every 
Oarthly  (sometimes  cv.  rj,  spiritual)  good,  in 
aearcH  of  it.  A  bondred  timet  thajr  loae 
themaehrea,  hot  stfll  return  to  Ae  leareb.  A 
tiiousand  roads  are  running  thi.t  wny,  that 
wav,  the  other  way,  crossing  each  other  at 
tight  aoglea.  obliquely,  eoat^  north,  aonth, 
wan  ooaliMiaduu|  tfaaaiaalvea  together,  re- 
•ombling  eaeh  ouer  in  erery  respect ;  and 
yet  ono  of  these  only  is  the  r  i  i  I.  whilst  all 
the  others  are  snares  and  traps,  leading  the 
nnwan-  into  bankruptcy  Md  Ilrin.  Momi9 
JMtkiirigktroad/ 

Tha  book  wlioae  title  ia  at  the  head  of  oor 
.  proposes  to  teach  the  way.    What  a 
I  Who  will  not  buy — put  money  in 
thy  purse")— The  Royal  Road  to  Wealth  I 
Mr.  Fcoedl^  doolaNain  km  lntiodnctioB» 
y.TLi 

"bMMraeh  as  ono  man's  wisdom  or  expo, 
rlooce  would  be  verr  insufficient  in  this 
graat  searrh  for  truth,  which  has  a  v\r. 
HAOOF  MONKY  AT  THR  END.  we  have 
not  undertaken  to  rely  on  our  own  acquired 
■kill  in  money-making,  but  have  made  free 
wilhtkilwowitdg»«aroiban.  TbopriMl- 


{lies,  the  facta,  the  maxinu.  we  daaign  to  aet 
brth,  are  partly  original,  and  partl;f  * 
Few  men  have  wntton  booaa  wil] 
ing  something  wiso  on  Aa  Mljeet  of  i 
getting,  and  what  we  hav<  lonrn-  d  (vm: 
vera  soorcoa  reapactiaff  this  matter  n^y  bm 
foond  in  ibo  Mlowktf  pognob" 

The  work  enibrtaea  fifteen  chapter!  t 
Chap.  L  BnaSneas;  Introdttetoij. 

H.  BnaineM  BdncaUoo;  (Aoiee  cC 

lliisinoss. 

III.  Hdbits  of  Business. 

IV.  (jetting  Money. 

V.  Getting  Monojr  1^  Fanning. 
VT.  ftVn.     do.  I^MorehttnAM. 
VIII.  How  to  {jet  Customer!. 
IX.  The  True  Man  of  Business. 
X.  How  to  got  llich  by  Speculation. 
XI-  ^  lateratt  and 

XIL  G»-ttin^>^incy  by  Inrentianb  Pv 
lent  Me.lii  ines. 
Xin.  How  to    become    MilUoniilM  ^ 

Optniooaof  MiUionairas. 
XIY.  Loa&g  Money;  Chaoeea  of  Sae- 
59 ;  Causes  of  Foilure. 
XV.  Saving,  Giving,  yportoiine.  Lend- 
ing, and  Be(ju<'nihiug  Money. 
There  is  al«>  a  raluabla  Appendix,  con- 
taining important  ttatiatiea  and  tome  ori^na! 
notf8  of  tlie  expcrifiiro  of  gr>  :it  money- 
makers, RoibbchiUl,  liurnum,  Mr.  Grigg.  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

Th«  cbajpter  on  "  MtllioMiraa*  and  bow  to 
be  such,"  fa  ono  wo  wonid  lOte  to  pidiiliA 
lier'NilUT,  (the  author  ronsfUtin^',)  inastuncA 
lis  ouraclvts  and  the  majority  of'  our  reader* 
would  be  sntibticd  with  nothing  short  of  tbia 
aucoeaa.  (Cannot  loma  one  ahowns  how 
toaehiavoitootartheBeviawf  MrPreed- 
ley's  magic  power  falls  short  of  thi?  )  The  ex- 
periencrs  i.f  Rothschild,  Ricardo.  Girard, 
Actor,  LonLnvorth,  Froadley,  tieDauau^ 
etc.,  are  iocuided  hero. 

We  are  rare  ttM  tbo  work  befbre  na  wfll 
have  a  Inrce  sale.  Every  merchant,  clerk, 
mechanic,  lawyer,  odventurer,  u-ill  have  it 
at  any  price,  and  particularly  at  the  lowopg 
the  author  aiSxea.  This  it  already  pnood 
hi  the  rapid  tale  of  two  or  Area  oohiaaib 
It  deserves  suocrg^.  Its  maxims  and  mo- 
rals are  goo<l.  an<i  one  may  discover  that  to 
serve  God  and  make  money  are  not  IMBCOaM> 
rUy  incompatible,  thooght  alaa,  bow  mof 
liave  tried  to  evince  tfaeeontriry  in  their  ac- 
tioan  ! 

Tito  autltor  intends  puldishing  a  new  and 
enlarj^ed  oditlOD  aoon,  and  reoueats  informa* 
tion  iiOBi  ofoiy  part  of  tbc  Union.  He  de- 
•irta  tlio  oxponenoM  of  barinesa  men  every 
where,  their  rules,  haliits,  luomU,  etc. 
Those  having  aocb  facta  would  do  well  to 
fttniibilmntlaMa. 


5.— DOOKB  AND  rERIODICAUt 

iXaval  Dry  Dock*  of  the  UnHtd 
Bv  CbniM  B.  SMttt,  Bnginaor-iB-Ghitf 
of  tha  U.  8.  Navy.    JUoatrtiod  with  t» 
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iM  Mfravfttgi  on  ■teel.  New- York: 
Charle*  B.  Norton,  IrviDg  Hoqm. 

The  raljects  trMMd  are,  New- York  Navy 

Yard,  anfl  its  history,  location  of"  dry  dock, 
■oil.  cufier  dam,  cariU  work,  buttoiu •prion, 
yttea*  foundation,  aproa  aad  masonry  ofdook, 
pnmp-well  and  calreru,  engine-hou»e,  tura* 
log  gatea,  floadne  culvert,  and  dischar^ncr 
pttt'H,  etc.,  etc.  riic  purport'  is  to  ^how  the 
inode  o(  coojjiructijig  and  workicijf  the  naval 
dry  docks  of  the  United  Sutes,  at  the  Navy 
Taids  of  Now-Yurk,  Boaton,  Philidelpbia, 
Norfolk,  PMaacola,  Ban  Fraociaco,  kc, 
floating  dry  docks,  etc.  The  work  is  su- 
perbly printed,  large  4uano,  on  bcav;  white 
paper,  interlamrad,  large  tjpe.  aod  is  altoge- 
uer  an  honor  to  author  and  publisher. 
Enery  shipwright  in  England  or  America 
ohmil  1  have  n  copy,  and  we  nadeniHid  the 

deujdtid  is  already  large. 

Pu/  nam's  Homt  Cyeloptdia  ;  in  six  vols., 
each  complote  lo  weir.    New-Tork : 

George  P.  Putnam. 

Vol.  1,  The  World's  Progress,  or  Hand 
Book  of  Chronology  and  History:  a  Dic- 
tiooarv  of  Dates,  with  tabular  views  of  G«. 
neral  History,  and  Hittorical  Chart  A  most 
Qsefttl  Tolame  for  the  library-  of  every  stu- 
dent and  scholar,  founded  uoon  the  tables  of 
Talboys,  the  elaborate  work  of  H^div  and 
the  laboraof  the  editor,  began  at  a  veiy  early 
period  oTHre.  The  aeries  of  which  it  is  a 
part  is  Infndpfl  t»  cnnmriif  a  Ci'Ujji.-i'!it  n 
sive  view  of  the  whule  circle  of  human 
kiiowledge.  The  American  artklea  are 
very  complete,  aod  are  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  pablicatiatt.  Aodeat  biatory,  mo 
d -m  history,  chronology,  heathen  ueiiica, 
»»d^nenJ  biography,'  are  treated  with 


Esiay  on  ike  Progrm  of  JVSKlefM^  ia  ci- 

vilirntlon,  productive  industry,  wealth, 
and  poptjlntinn  ;  illustrated  by  Jitatistics  of 
minin;:,  ri<rriculti:rc,  cntiuuerce,  manufac- 
tiirr«,  coin,  banking,  internal  improve- 
m'-Tii^,  cinigratioD,  and  popaladoa.  By 
Kzra  C.  Seaman. 

Thia  is  a  new  edition  published  by  Charles 
Scribaer,  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 

1847  or  I9if*,  and  in  a  few  of  it.s  artii  les  the 
fnctJi  and  figures  are  brought  down  to  date. 
Th''  author  .should,  as  an  easy  tu^k,  Iiavo 
completed  all  dio  others  in  an  app4:^ndix. , 
The  work  ia  a  very  macb  mixed-up  affair—  | 
aome  piliti'  -".  a  littlr^  religion,  any  quantity 
of  prfju']:c<. .  lu  stali.siics.  .so  far  as  they 
go,  arc  \  aludlde.  Had  tlit-  writer  bi^en con- 
tent with  these,  without  showing  himself  a 
bitter  parttaoa,  he  woold  have  done  well.  In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  ilie  country  as  being 
*' Tyler-ised  and  Burr-L»>ed" — in  another 
place  refers  lo  the  course  of  the  .South  upon  ' 
the  Teaaa  QDcation — "Avarice  aod  ambi- 
UoB,  two  or  the  atroogest  passions  which 
can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course." 
But  such  passages  abound.  The  Work  is.in- 
teaded  as  an  attack  apoo  Free  Tirade. 


ArekihtUd  Camtnm ;  or  Heart 

Charles  Scribner,  Mew-York. 

A  ii'-at  vuiutno,  tdUof  a  tela  af  laal  Itfb 

mor"'  than  fancy. 

r**  Livti  of  Win  field  Scott  and  General 
Jadtton.  By  J.T.  Headley.  Scribner, 
New- York. 

Even  when  the  election  shall  be  over,  as 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  when  this  is  read,  Mr. 
Hcadley'«  >ket'  li  of  (iencral  Scott,  a.s  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  will  live  and  be 
read.  In  regard  to  Jackson,  the  Ajneriean 
people  will  never  tire  of  hearing,  and  Mr. 
Headley  may  write  jost  as  many  hixk%  upon 
him  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Heailley  declares 
in  hu  preface  that  political  matters  had 
thing  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  vo> 
lame,  and  we  are  dieretore  bound  to  believe 
biok  TkM  volame  will  be  as  ijopular  as  any 
of  hit  other  eloquaat  pfodaBtmia.  ,       „  ^ 

Pionter  Womm  of  the  Wot.  By  Mrs. 
BUet,  author  of  the  Women  of  the  Amm* 
icaa  RevolotHm.  New-York :  Scribner. 

The  biompbies  are  prepared  i  r  k:  origin* 
al  oMterial  in  most  caie%  and  are  deeply  in- 
tenstiag.  Tbeyedteaea  the  Boones,  Innia, 
Sevier^  Shalbya,  and  twaaly  oihen. 

Life  and  Writlt^  i^Btimg^  widi  sketeh> 
cs  of  some  of  ma  ooatenporarioe,  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  eorreinoadeiioaaad  politi- 
cal writings.  By  O.  VaafiMtfwd.  aaw« 

York :  Scribner. 

An  admirable  volume  of  300  pages. 
Every  one  ambitiotu  of  high  aad  honorable 
place  in  Doblic  life,  sbonid  read  the  life  and 

works  ot  thit  true  patriot  and  noble  martyr 
to  liberty,  Algernon  tjidney — a  glorious 
naoBe  th«  worid  wiUaoi  wilUoglarlet  die. 

Outlinea  of  Moral  Science,  Bj  ANUbaU 
Alexander.  Scribner. 

An  interesting  little  volnme  which  con- 
denses a  great  deal  in  a  pniall  sipare,  and 
which  should  be  read  with  Paley,  Butler. 
Wayland,  Chabnera,  etc.,  aad  Ibfsi  a  part  oi 

the  same  libmry. 

Japan ;  Historical  and  Geographical,  etc., 
to  date.  By  C.  McFariaoe,  author  of 
British  India,  with  iBMRraiiflM.  Ma«r- 
York:  Putnam. 

As  we  are  preparing  an  elaborate  article 
u[)on  the  <ubj<.-ct,  reviewing  thi^  vnlumo 
among  others,  we  defer  any  further  notice 


IVitcAera/t.—A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Cornelius  Matth^va.  London:  David 
Boyne.  1892. 

Thi.*  production  is  founded  upon  the 
witchcraft  tnaU  in  New-England,  which 
have  had  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Wo 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  its^lot,  which 
is  admirably  devised,  or  upon  its  material 
which  is  in  the  best  style  nf  the  author,  and 
altogether,  we  think,  his  chff  (fmivre. 
There  are  many  passages  of  exouiaite  Hnish 
and  thrilling  interest,  and  the  reader'a 
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wanaed-np  fanciet  are  not  tairered  to  cool  |  nithed  blm  from  aii  p«rvs  of  tii«  repaUie, 
fyr  an  inttuil  ill  l9w  mpid  pngna*  of  the  |  npon  the  state  of  the  following  crops,  etc. : 
plsee.  [  Wheat,  corn,  oati,  barie;,  maaea,  dairieiu 

<'  The  acene  of  tlie  tragedy  is  8alein,  and  |  neat  eattte,  bonea  umI  niiiMa,  abwp  aaa 

the  action  of  ihv  pi.-c-  <l,-v.  lo[)4  witli  '^^n-at  '  wool,  hi-s-^,  mtton,  <*n?ar  rnnc.  rico,  tobjirco, 
dramatic  force  and  tmth  to  nntyn-,  a  tragic  '  hetnp.  rmU  rropa,  potatoes,  fmiu,  manures, 
story  of  dark  aufMntition,  ending  in  violencr  etc.    He  6mnt  npfiea  Mfim  til*  lat  «C 


and'  death— «  atonrt  to  tb«  historical  truth 
fulneM  of  which  the  anttalt  of  Salem  wilcb- 


Jaaaary. 

The  wMe  eirenlatiaa  pren  to  the  Pataot 


cmft  bear  te--tiiiionv  hi  Vilocn!.  Th'^  pnrpoae  Offi'^r  Rpport^,  rrnrlfr-i  n  fle?tmMc  that  all 
of  tbe  play  m  nnitiirally  exhibited  io  the  ^  new  (acu  and  ducoscnvi  of  practtfiil  ralue, 
imidual  developmeai  of  supentition  ID  the  I  relating  tu  American  hosbandry,  be  record- 


ed  in  CMnn.  and  dwa  preaanred  in  a  pmn^ 
oant  torn  lof  tlw  nae  of  dio  public* 


mioda  of  the  credoloiu  and  ignonau  Tb« 
imagination  of  tbe  antborhaa  anceeeded  with 

won  !'  rrnl,  wcir  l  like  i>o\ver,  in  surrounding 
histmgetiy  with  amyBteriouaalinosphere,  in 
which  tbe  leader  seems  to  hear  voices  in  the 
air,  and  to  see  the  demon  superstition  steal- 
ing upon  him  as  an  apparition,  approaching  |  pectaa  nf  which  wiU  be  twAd 
nearer,  nearer,  st.  p  by  step,  uiuil  it  reveals  '  page.    Price  for  die  3  vela., 
itsrlf  in  the  tragic  reality  of  ileath.    Mr.  bound,  $10,  postage  free- 
Matthews  has  shown  great  power  in  the 


Tbe  third  and  ekwiug  volume  of  tbe  lxi« 
dost  rial  Resources  of  the  Sosth  and  Weati 
haabeen  issued  from  the  preaa»tlM  pto*> 


delineation  of  the  emotioos  of  the  heart,  and 
we  can  coneeive  uotbbg  more  pathetic  titan 

the  exhibition  in  this  trag.-dy  of  filial  love, 
and  of  the  stnii:'-:!'*  between  this  love  and  a 
soul  aw'<  strurk  .vith  superatitiOD." 

Mr.  Matthews,  thonsb  a  jeamg  man,  has 
lony  been  known  to  the  Kterary  piiblie,  and 
has  T'ljtiircd  I.\uri'li  iti  i-vi-ry  field  he  Ins 
entered.  As  a  writer  in  die  N*w-York 
Review,  in  its  p.n'.niy  day?,  in  the  American 
MoHtUy,  the  K.ni<dserbo€Jk4r,  bis  repotation 
ranked  biirh.  In  IS^Jf?  he  pabKinecl  tile 
"}f  t!r:i/  l\i>ol  ''  or  .'^'li-t.-li'-'^  of  American 
Life,  wiiicb  wau*  received  with  great  favor. 
In  1839  appeared  his  '*  Bohemolh,  or  the 
Movnd  Builders. "  Hia  other  efibita,  as  we 
can  recall  them,  were  the  "^oHtidan."  a 
Coin -dy  ;  "  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Mnn- 
hattan';"  Puffer  Hopkim;"  "Mi/my- 
jtenny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World  " 
•*  Chanticleer,"  etc.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  plays  besides  Witchcraft,  which 
have  b'-cn  pi-rl'irnirtl  fri' j  m-iitly  and  with 
great  success  upon  tbu  htni:'-  in  all  the 
■ortham  etdea.    His  routnbutions  have 


Oar  portrait  and  hiognpbjr  f<'r  the  pres«it 
nnmber  is  omitted  from  a  di-^ippmntmeat 
with  fli.'  cn^iravor.    Next  inimtli  we  .^h  ill 

Svo  Mauiuel  White,  of  Mew-Orleana,  and 
.  Howard,  of  Teaneaaco. 

We  caonot  bnt  feel  gratefid  Ibr  Ae  ftl* 

^'•v.'ijig  r<  solution,  ofTrred  by  Mr.  Sejjar.  find 
ftdopted  noanimoualy  by  the  Virginia  Inter- 
nal Imptoremenl  Convention,  held  Isat  8^ 
tcmbcr  near  the  White  8alphar  Springs : 

Resolved f  That  De  Bow's  Review,  as  the 
organ  of  Internal  Irnpr  jvrment,  niid  <;t:ifr 
InduBtrial  tntcre&is  of  tbe  Sauiljcra  and 
Western  States,  recommends  itself  to  the 
consideration  niu\  i^npport  of  this  Convcn* 
tion,  and  the  pcupU-  of  Virginia  gcocrally. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cartwrigbt,  of 
New-Orleana,  the  able  physiologist,  for  a 

copy  of  hi^  ver^' iiiterestinc;  u  tter,  nddr.  asod 
in  reply  Ui  .pifrie!*  from  Dr.  C.  11.  Uail,  of 
Eii^I-uul.  in  ri-trard  to  llu-  PUtlu^o/'hy  of  the 
Negro  Vonslitutiotu  In  our  next  oomber 
we  ahall  make  •  few  extracts  from  tUa 


been  also  very  numerous  for  tbe  last  fifteen  paper,  and  from  aeraral  olhera  bj  the 

years  to  many  of  the  magazines  and  other  |  gentleman. 
jotirri.iU  (iftln-  Nfirth.    It  wTshidi  crcc!it  tn       \  II  utrhinson,  of  Mi<s.,  propoaea  topob* 
Mr.  Matthews  that  Pbilarete  Chasles.  the  i  Uth  in  a  short  time  a  work  entitled, 


odebrated  French  critic,  shdvlil  aay  of  one  of 
hia  prmluciioQs :  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
FPAtrictions  or  tlie  objections  a  fastiuioos  and 
illiberal  critic  might  be  dispHiM'tl  tn  mtike  or 
to  oppose,  it  informs  us  a  thousaud  timi-s  bet- 
ter  aoout  the  true  manneii      the  United 


Maaual  of  Juridical,  Ministerial  and  ClrO 
Forms  ;  Revis«?d,  Amcrifani/od,  and  divest* 
ed  of  useless  verbiage  :  runiprising  the"  Pro- 
cess, Proceedings  and  Kniri<"*,  before  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  Inferior.  Sup©, 
nor  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Mi^issippi, 


States  and  their  future,  than  many  books  of  with  Tllustnitums  of  the  Author's  System  of 
EnKli-<h  or  even  French  travelers.  I  have  Opemug  and  Conducting  the  Clerk's  OfEcea. 
not  failed  to  <jiir,tc  it  in  my  public  lectures  at ,  Also,  Conveyances,  Mortgages,  Trusu,  aad 
liie  college  of  France,  asweU  a«  in  variotu  thevarious  instruments  in  popnlar  use. 


periodtcia  worka.' 

KDiTomuL  Nons. 

CtRrt'T  AR  Or^PATEMT  OFflCE. 

Tbe  Uommiauoner  of  the  Pateut  OflSce  has 
laaaed  hia  anunal  eircnlar.  callioe  for  infor- 
.which  we  hope  will  be  libecali^  for- 


The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Hatcbin- 
•on  in  his  compilation  of  the  Podc  of  Ml«. 
sissippi,  bespeaks  his  eminent  success  in  ibsj 
present  nmit  rtaking.  and  wf  recommend 
the  work  to  the  pt^easion.  Uenrv  Isaac* 
son.  Clerk  of  this  B«view  b  NeW'l>Heatta, 
will  receive  the  nrtmes  of  peraooe 
of  subscribing.   Price,  €5. 


Digiii^uu  L>y  CiOOQie 


Pim$,  At  NMhTi]|».iliBfbnnitd  that  oar 
new  Rail-road  map        mc  be  veady  for 

some  time.  We  refer  him  to  thr  nnc  wp 
pabliabed  in  the  Augu.^t  Nu.,  Id^l,  and  bave 
MDt  to  our  acentB  at  Nashville.  York  &  Co., 
a  very  baiMUome^  Una  one,  which  he  will 
eeDfiiraadget 

Thoae  who  order  the  Industrial  Resources 
■re  iofocned  that  they  can  have  the  volumes 
ef  Ae  Berlcw  heretiler  bovnd  nnifonnly 
with  it,  by  sending  them  tO  OOr  ofioe,  at  50 
cents  per  volome. 


P0BLI8HKD    AND   NOW  READY. 

This  teork  i»  rrrommi  ndtd  to  all  of  the  present 
and  futurr  tuh$cribi  rs  vf  th(  fli  rirw  a$  tkt 
tnoit  fompUtc  Cytoptdia  uf  Hautlirrn  in/or- 
mution  Vft  publuhed.  It  t«  iMnued  in  tylrndid 
style  of  print,  paper  and  Undim^,  mnd  the 
volume*  of  the  RecitWWlUkiniifi^i*  l01< 
tmxforvUy  itith  it, 

Tfl£  mDIISllUL  BESOUE(;£S»  £TC., 

or  THE 

0oiUlKni  on^  iD^sUm  0lates: 

EmbrarinM  a  view  0flMtlr  Oommerc*,  Agrinl- 
tmrt,  Aianufewturet,  Inttmal  Improvewunti  ; 
Slace  and  Free  Lahor,  Slatcry  Inttttutiont , 
Products,  etc  ,  of  the  South  ;  together  irith 
Jiittoriral  eind  Statistical  Sketrhit  if  the 
diifctcnt  States  and  Cilirs  of  the  I'nion — 
Stalittxf  ffthf  I'nittd  States  Cummn  rc  and 
Manvfutturts,  from  the  earliest  periods,  com- 
pared Kith  other  leading  potters — (JU  results 
f  ((Mr««  of  the  different  Cttuns  Returns 
tmtt  1790,  and  returns  .of  the  Census  of 
MBO^  m  PtfuMiam,  AgruMUmr*  mi  GoMrai 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

n  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOSnr  w 

mnvsaamr  oy  Louisiana,  ktc. 

8  Large  Vol*.,  OotSTO'  Fina  Print,  Paper 
uidBlnAlag. 


To  be  obtained  at  the  oj^ce  of  De  Pott's  Re- 
viete,  Exchange  Place,  ?iete-Orleans  ;  ~9  John- 
ttreet,  Tietc-York .  cornrr  Ilroud  and  Baw- 
ttretU.  CkmrUston,  or  from  tJu  leading  Book- 
-  rieeB^llaiefyaClllaviifftaCMm. 


Price,  for  iho  lihr  iry  ulition  corapli-tp.  $10, 
and  whnu  lh«  order  i*  f-eiit  direct  to  the  otTice  at 
New-Orlcaii!>,  nml  amount  remitted,  without  nu 

Sent,  the  work  will  bo  *flnt  »ecurely  through 
B  mail,  free  of  postage .  This  is  a  lower  price, 
when  the  quantity  of  matter,  equal  to  6  VoU.  of 
ordinary  octavo,  ia  eonaider«<l,  thaa  aqf  abeller 
AaMricao  work  baa  been  afforded  A». 

Poatnaitan,  «te.,  who  will  act  ■■  efMrt>i 
he  alleired  e  Air  ee«Mlaai—» 

The  TnlBBii  nmltriiii  the  IblloiriBff  geaaral 
aebjecta,  amafad  a^phaNtkaMy,  wllS  coploM 
ladexea : 

History,  Population,  Geof^rapky.  Statistic*  ot 
the  Soulii  aiul  VV«»t  i  Agricultural  ProebictM  ol 


8t9res,  Etc  Etc—Masmfartures;  deUiled  ae> 
count*,  itaiiities  and  hiatory  of  all  branehea. — 
Interwml  /aqn-MmcmU ;  complete  alatialica  of 
Rnit  ttmit,  reaulta,  profiu,  ezpeeaaa*  eeil% 
advaatafaib  aibe  im  prc()ection,  eoRstmcdea^ 
eeaplaled^  ete.t  Plaak  RoMia,  Cailab,  Naviga* 
llaB»  eiaw— AatMiea  of  Baalih  and  Dlaaaaaib 
Wealth  aad  Profreaa;  Relative  Ceaditiea, 
Whites  and  Blaeka;  Sieve  Lavs  and  Statittie^t 
Managemfnt  and  Amelioration  of  Slavery,— 
Origin,  IIii.tory,  nnd  Drfrncr*  of  Slavery  and 
Blave  Intt  iitition!! ;  tho  valuabto  treatia«a  of 
Harper,  Hammvnd,  Drev,  nn  •lavery,  etc. ;— • 
Commerce  of  the  South  and  ff'e tt  in  all  of  ita 
minute  pnrticulara,  etc.,  together  with  an  Hia- 
lorical  and  Slattatical  Sk(*tch  of  e:ich  of  the 
Slates  and  Ciliee, — the  Domestic  and  Foreian 
Trade,  Reaourcea,  Manufactures,  etc ,  of  lie 
United  States— the  Ctntua  Returns  from  IIN^ 
with  the  statistics  of  the  census  o/lg50. 


TO 


LIBRA  RIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 


haviflf  naido 
active  aad  efBdeat  afsat  ia  Loi»doa,he 
la  eaaMed  to  aoppl/  all  orders  for  imporUtliMa 

at  the  lowest  ratea,  and  with  promptueaa. 

Havinc  the  (real  object  in  view  of  conaoli' 
dating  the  ajfcnciri  ol  tho  varionji  Libraries  in 
the  United  StatCK,  wtiirh  he  think-,  cnn  he  rloue 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  pnrti'-s  coni  rrnrd,  he 
hope*  to  receive  the  aid  nnd  ii:itron;i2«^  <A  tho 
various  Librarici,  or,  at  I'^n^t,  an  '■p[ioriiinitjr 
of  teatiog  hia  ahiliiios.    With  sixteen  yeara'  oi> 

Crience  in  the  Book  buaineaa,  and  duriof  the 
It  two  havio;  attended  almoat  excluaively  to 
the  purchase  of  Libraries,  he  feela  confideot 
thet  all  partiea  flavoriaa  hia  with  their  oidera^ 
wiUheaaliaied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTOtL 
Irvinf  Book  Af eney,  ff eir>TOfk. 

Having  alrrady  purchased  for  many  of  the 
dibraries  in  th«  United  Slates,  be  would  taka 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  (bllowiBff  fa» 
tlemen,  arooofr  others. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett.  Smithaoniaa  Institate  ;  J. 
O.  Copwell,  LL.  D.,  Aator  Library;  R.  A. 
Guild,  Esq.,  Brown  University  ;  Prof.  Charles 
Fols<Ma,  BoitoB  AtheomuB ;  8.  ^Jfaven,  Eso, 


laa  Aatlqnariaa  Boeietj;  f.  W.lftarrli; 
M.  D.,  Harvard  Caitafe;  E.  C  Herrick  Esq., 
Tale  College:  8.  P.  PMIlips,  Esq.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C  ;  S.  H.  Grant.  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Hroith,  Esq.,  Phil.  Lib.  Company  ;  John 
Greincr,  Ei"]  ,  ^tuto  Librarian,  Columbus,  O.  j 
Lieorge  H.M  uore,  £sq.,N.  Y.  Historical  Soc. 

IHTORTANT  TO  LinRARIBS  AND 

BOOK  BUYERS. 

THE  SUBSCBIBBB  HAS  IN  PRESS 

THE  LIBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 

or,  a  Completa  Oalda  Ibr  the  Feraiallo^  Ar> 

rnni^ement,  Preservation,  and  Administration  or 
Maoagenent  of  PubUc  and  Private  Libraries. 

Embracing  the  principlr«i  of  Ribiio^rmph^  and 
Typography  ;  Lists  of  Bibli  ofrnpliical  ^>  orks  ; 
Plana  fur  the  Classificaliua  of  Books;  Statistics 
of  Libraries^  both  at  huiue  and  abroad  :  dce^ 
Ac.  By  R.  A.  Guild.  A.  M  ,  Libraftaa  of 
Brown  University.    Also  in  press, 

l^ooU 's  Inun;  to  ))trioii(cal  JllUratiitt. 
Being  a  eoaiplete  lades  of  prontaaal  aaMaeta 
teattthe  Jtoatoa* aad Pariadfwfi,  hi  d|pfah» 


•rd«r,  tofMfcmr 
ir  it 

J  la  iCMtf  CM  of  tk»  MM  vaMMa  tMi  t« 
katelrai  by  dM  Sahrtv,  PMMdu,  ar  Um^ 

ary  men.  Complete  ia  1  val.  8to.,  about  600  pp. 

*,*  Ordffit  for  the  ebore  work*  •houlil  be  for* 
waned  at  once,  as  the  editor  will  Hopood  ton^ 
wbM  apoo  the  quantity  aubecribed  for. 

WBTtm's  Utcrary  aacetta  aad  NbUaW 

er's  Oiroolar. 

On  J^uary  15tb,  lrr>3,  n'new  vuluinc  of  iliis 
very  valuable  paper  will  he  coiumenoeil.  coo- 
tainini?  tliu  must  coiuplelo  ami  accuratn  Ii»tt  of 
AmcTicaii  ami  ForiMi.'!!  Publicatiua*,  with  size, 

Ericef,  6cc.    linpartiol  Criticitnuon  the  current 
iternture  of  the  day,  Aanouuceinenta  of  fortb- 
eomiu^  Publicaiiotu,  Coatente  of  tlia  It'll iPf 
Periodical*,  aadthe  Advartiseaieataof  ihaTlMU 
ia  the  priocipal  cillaa  of  iba  Uailad  gllafc 
Pabnaliad  Moalbly  at  |1  par  aaaaa.  laeh 

aanber  comprisps  t%rnfy  4to  pngea. 

NortOB'a  I^licrory  Almanac,  1663. 

Omrfalaff  Inportaat  Literary  Inlbrmntion, 
iUeouata  nf  American  Librariea,  Literary  Ne- 
ankfy  fur  the  p«at  year,  iooludtof  abort  Bio- 
ftapUcal  Sketebaa.  Mlaaallananaa  NoUooa. 
Uao  a  complete  Ilit  af  Hair  Pablieadooa.  An 
Annual  of  Interesting  Pacts,  and  a  St^tlHtical 
Companion,  valuable  to  the  Bookieller,  ibe  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Reading  Man.  illiittrati  il  with 
Views  of  the  principal  Libraries  uf  the  United 
States.    ISffio.  130  pp.   25  ct*. 

*,*  On  tliR  receipt  of  tan  PoaUfa  8tan^»•,  tka 
above  vuluablu  .\luiaiiac  wUI  ba IMt btf  Mil  to 
9Uf  part  of  tka  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON. 

r,ir.r. 


handa  arlM^Pf  Ha.  S;  for  a  Plaatatioo  work- 
inf  ItO  haadi  ar  laaa,  |3  80.  By  Thoaua 
Affleck.  Abo, 


No.  1,  for  a  Plantation  workinf  80  haadj 
laaa,  H ;  N«,  9,  ibr  a  Plaatatioa  workiMr 
haadaorioaabfise.  MytWaa  AgadL 


banda  or 


Th«  ili«rount  nlluwoj  to  dealers  if  a  liberal 
one,  Willi  llie  usual  ilucuUiiL  OrJsm  ynliciied, 
:iililrr-!,ui;r  cillier  tlie  publisher*  or  liie  .lutlior- 
Sitiplc  copir.i  will  be  furni<>h4»d  liy  mail,  care- 
fully etivpiopt'd  and  pre-paid,  by  encloeiDf  the 
retail  price  is  a  pre-peid  latlar  to  ~ 
Ayf&BOB,  WaMagtoa,  Mka. 


TO  THE  WORLD  OF  LITEBATURE  A  ART. 

A  PAPSft  FOB  m  MOTB  ASS  fOOn* 

WIST. 

FITZGERALD'S  CITY  ITEMS. 

The  mo«t  popular  weekly  new!>pap«r  published 
bi  Pbiladalphia,  has  jurt  entered  upon  iu  sixth 
year,  in  an  enlarged  form  and  a  naw  dreas  of 

tjfpe. 

FrT«QM«ALD'i  Cmr  Itm  ia  a  waakly  Fami' 
far  aad  Baalaaaa  Journal,  ,  aapaeially  davotod  to 
LUeratmre.  At  Fimt  JH$,  Jfaaie,  and  ^tbe 
Drama,  of  larm  aisa,  prlatad  with  clear  new 
type,  on  fine  white  paper. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  proprietors  to  make  it 
able,  cridc.il  u:iil  inili'piMnlenr.  i.i  l  admirably 
adapted  lor  elevated  FamUjf  Reading. 

NOW  tS  THE  TIMM  TO  SUBBOUME. 

Temci — Two  Dollnrs  a  year,  invariably  in 
advance.  Clubs  ordering  twenty  copies,  Twenty 

Dollars. 

Published  every  TrtVRiDAT,  and  carefully 

:i[iil  Bi  curt'ly  niaili-d  to  all  part*  of  the  world. 
8pcciinon  copies  seat  ou  application,  poat* 

^  Addraaa,  Fmonaui  *  Co.,  PMIadalpbhL 

nunm  ww  momoii  &  wiswow, 

LOVUTILLBt  KT.,  AND  NOW  RIABTf 

Tke  Fourth  EdiUam  of 

Tn  OOTTON  PLAHTATIGN  BB- 
OORD  AVB  AOOOOHT  BOOK, 

No.  I,  for  a  Plantation  workinf  40  baads  or 
lata,  |3  90  i  Ne.  a;  for  a  PUatatiea  werkiai  80 


.HOOFIANO'8  fiERMAN  BITTERS. 

It  avooLS  BI  iniima*U.V  XMim— for  It 
la  atrlrtly  tnn— tbtt  indlgeMlOV  la  Ote  parent 
of  a  large  proportion  oTtha  fttal  diaaaaea.  Dya- 

cntary,  diarrnota,  cholera  morbtia,  liver  com- 
plaint, anfl  many  other  dNi  npi^o  i  iniiiitT.ii*  d  m 
the  city  Inspeolor'n  wet  kh  i-ataloj;uf  of  <ii  Hlh«, 
are  generated  by  indigi-Hiion  alone.  Think  of 
that,  dyapeptic  '.  think  ui  it  all  who  snllrr  from 
di^ordrred  Ktomarhs,  .inii  it  yrm  aro  willint:  to 
be  guidml  hy  !t(|vii-i>,  fVniiidei!  upon  expi  rn-iiro, 
reaort  at  onr,-  iiinu'i  il-  hi>  ;i  pla\  i  ti>  Ilixjtlnnii'a 
German  BiiterH,  prepared  by  l)r.  C.  M.  Jack- 
aon,  which,  aa  an  alterative,  curative,  and 
invigornnt,  atanda  alone  and  uni 
General  depot,  190  Arch-atrcct.  W'e'l 
thciie  Bitters,  and  know  that  tbey  i 
lent  lor  the  diiMiaaea  apeclflad  •bOVa.~J 


dtMia  CUg  I  

FbrMlatar  J.  Wright  *  Co..  No.  !51  \ 
tres-atreet,  New-OileBiiB,  aad  Vf  daatoia 

erally. 


WISXBBK  MILITARY  IN« 


DltKN.NO.V  SPRINGS, 
Hmnf  Ceititfy,  MinUucky, 

Tha  Aumal  Saaaioa  of  thit  CoUega 


Xondaj  ia 
and  tba  aaeond  ftrai  of  «•  mtdom.  m.  tha 

flrat  Monday  in  February  of  each  yw. 

It»  course  of  dtudics  «  iiitirn<-«>«  the  aefantMo 
courm?  of  the  United  Sttiti"  'viilitary  .\«';iiieuiy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  iu.<irut-li<>u  ia 
IlUtory,  TntA.Tnational  tiud  C'>u5titatiunal 
Law,  the  Greek  and  Latin  L.in(;un);i'<.  and 
Civil  EngineerinK.  Great  facilitie*  nre  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modem  liarop4>aa 
languagea.  A  flourishing  Lew  ScAoe/,  undor 
tha  Hon.  ZkoMa  B.  Mootoo.  a  Jodga  of  iba 
Fadaral  Oanit,  dli«b«nlabad  for  fich  ImbI 
attainrnaota,  la  eotmacted  with  the  Inatitirta, 
and  aftnda  great  adrantacea  to  tha  at«denla. 

The  m(Ht«r>'  feature  introdneed  la  not 
merely  for  the  pnrjfxe  of  diffnalng  military 
knowledge,  but  a.-*  tho  mean.'!  of  exerci-ing 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  'in- 
dent the  pontonal  advantages  of  a  uiiit'>na 
and  economical  distribution  of  time,  b-ibits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physical  d<v.'l' pinent. 
and  a  conjie«juent  increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  removed  from  the  alloremcnts.  the 
Tieea,  and  the  dissipations  iMually  incident 
to  eolk|a  Ufa.  Situatad  on  the  Kaato^ 
Rhror,  K  Mj  ba  raaebad  by  itaamboat  froai 
LoalsTiUa  or  Cincinnati,  or  bgr  i«i|i«0adft«ii 
LonlsTilla  to  Sadnenea,  oa  Vut  LonMUaaai 


uiyiiizcKj  by  Google 
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Frankfort  ro«d,  sad  Uienee  bj  »t«g«  to  Dn&' 
non—a  distance  of  twelre  mUe». 

In.ttitate  ctuuven  for  tuitloo.  boaidlac. 
lodging,  fael.  Ughta,  wadrfng,  mrfawUtl 
t.^Dd«ii««,  ab4  BM  of  fomlFare  and  arms. 
fjW  jwr  M«f«iL  0tirg«oti*a  fe«  $5  por 

CbarjCM  In  th<^  Lair  Srhool  for  the  abovo. 
•^uix-  r,f  tf  xt. books.  per  term  Kach 
•W»  <'r,mm.'nrinn  nnd  ondlnfr  with  the  pcm!- 
■■Dufkl  session  .f  ih<>  InHtitntc. 

Btmli'Tit-i  nro  reeeired  at  any  time,  and 
Aar;:.  a  fr..m  ttw  teto flfMltMM  tO fk*  Mid 
of  tba  Kotion. 

For  further  Information,  addren  the  A^ju* 
tant  or  8aperiBtendcQt.  at  Drennon  Sj^agi, 


MESTBERS  OF  THE  LOUISIAKA  BAR. 

Tha  under^f^ned  han  the  foUowias  worlia 
liiBtlQK  to  the  Laws  of  LouLdoaa,  wUeh  b«  b 
Mtpwtd  to  sell  for  CASH,  at  a  Tenr  gmi  i«> 
neuon  upon  the  price*  formerlr  acnaaddd. 

K&RTUI'S  BBPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
M«tmln«d  In  the  Suprkme  Coi-kt  of  the 
Terrltorj  of  Orloan?  ami  in  the  Sn  f-,  ^IK 
CovBT  of  the  Statt!  of  Luui'^irinii  P.y  Fran- 
COlt>XaTier  Martin,  one  of  thi'  JuiltreH  nf  snid 
Conrts.  With  marginal  refer- iiei-s.  fiy  TIu  hihh 
Olbbto*  Morjran.  Coonnelor  at  Uw  New  edi- 
tion, 1»52.  The  original  Ji)  volume*  com- 
prised in  10  volumes,  without  abbroviation. 
Frico  t&  per  Tolome  to  snhsoribera.  orior  to 
Nov«iBtarl,1tta;aiid  ionam-mA&mbm  #6 
cash. 

KOniNSON'S  RlPOBn.  lavolnaMj  am- 
bneiiig  thaDaotatmraor  thc  SorasMa  CSbort 
•r  Ii»oiiU*A,flN«l  Oetobn,  ISO,  to  March, 
IMC  This  valtMble  woric  is  now  offered, 
rtthar  hf  the  TOlume  or  by  the  net,  at  a  mueh 
lower  priee  than  heretofore  Nothing  need 
be  »ai'l  in  c-i 'ininendation  nf  a  work  so  well 
kno«  n  t> <  I'M  ry  I. Qui-iana lawyer.  Itt  pot^fe!*- 
eion  i''  iuilii«i'<'n.«;ible  to  >:eciire  the  continuity 
of  the  deoi«ii,n!i  ofthi>  Snjvr.  nn'  Court. 

QREINER  B  COUE  OF  I'K.VCTICE,  new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN  &  SLFDELl/S  DIGEST,  en- 
larged. A  Digest  of  all  the  Decl'<ion.s  of  thc 
Supreme  Court  of  Looislana,  down  to  th*  IStli 
folume  of  Louisiana  Roports. 

DK8I.lX«fl  DIOXBT.  This  is  a  eoallam. 
thn  of  BM^aBla  ft  8Hddl»s  Bigwt.  and  to 
bfooflit  dmwii  to  tbo  UTotnma  ofBobbiMm*:! 
Beports. 

DESLTX*.*!  r,FVKn.\L  TNPKX.  from  T^oa 
to  l^Vl  An  III]  h.ibrticiilly  arraukCcd  Table 
of  71  il  thc  Cnfvf  deeided  dwIaK  tlW  abOT»- 
mcQtioned  long  period. 

i.  B.  BTBBIh  Oamp-atoMt. 

tfewOrltQiti. 


PiULADELPUIA  COU£G£  Of  MEDICINE. 
Ftfik  Urttt,  aftw  doOTW  S&utk  sf  ITafnut. 

Tile  winter  t'ouri-e  nf  Leotnn  -.  1  ^'<\1  '  wIU 
be  commenced  on  Monday.  1  ^Uh  <>f  October. 
IWJ.  «t  .5  o'clock.  I*  M. '  The  fit  iii  ral  In- 
troductory will  be  given  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Ficknrdt,  M.  D  Degrees  will  bt  OOOfomd 
about  the  1st  of  March,  1852. 

Prssldmt— Hon.  Jesso  R.  Burdon.  M.  D. 

iMVlty-JaaMO  MoOHntock.  M.Dn  Pilnd. 
plM  and  Pnotlao  of  Snifeiy :  Bob  Van 
bjkB,  M.  Dm  MaAwto  Modiw  tmi 


Thnap«atlo0i  ThOMW  9.  HttelMQ,  M.D.. 
Theory  and  PnotSoo  of  If  edieine ;  James 
Bryan,  M.D.,  Inetitutes  of  3Iedicine  and 
aiodleal  Jurisprudence  ;  Ezra  8  Carr.  5I.D., 
Medical  Chemistry  ;  James  McClintoek,  M.D^ 
Oenoral.  Special  and  .Sur^'icnl  Anatomy : 
Frederirk  A  Fickardt,  31. D  .  ObNfeJries  and 
the  I)i.stttsej<  of  Women  and  Children  :  Qeorge 
Ilewaton,  M.D..  Demoostcatarflf  AaatoMj. 
Fee  for  Full  Course.. ...,.,„,,..„,,|i84 

MatriculiitionF««^OBljOIIMMid..V.  $ 

Oradoation   |o 

Boo  fhr  thoM  who  hare  attmdod  two 

lUl  oonncs  la  otbw  OoUifw  48 

Dissecting  TtokX...  .TTITT.  10 

Perpetual  Tleket  uo 

The  liM  fsr  the  respeeUre  tickets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Fa- uUy.  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  ix.*uc 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
the  ticket  of  <>nch  I'rofes.'jor.  For  further  in- 
fomallOB.  inijuin-  of 

^  JAM      McCLINTOCK,  M.D., 


mnvBRsm  of  psnnstltaiiu. 

Eighty-st'xtk  Sr$u'ou  — 1<'52-'5B, 
MSOICAL  DCrARTMBNT. 

The  Leetnm  iitD  oeBBUMO  on  Monday, 
October  the  flth,  and tMnnbute about  thoMd 
of  March  •nmittg. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Ocorge 
B.  Wood  M  D. ;  Anatomy,  William  E.  Horner. 
-M  D.  ;  MiVteriaMedica  and  Pharmacy.  Joseph 
Onrson.  Ml).;  ChemiMry,  Jamea  B.  Rogers, 
M  D  :  Surirery.  William  (Hbson.  M.D.;  Ob- 
stetrics and  the  Di«.>;i.«ie»  of  Women  and 
Children.  IIii:.'h  L  Hod^e.  M  P  ;  iBiUCatM 
of  Medicine.  Jjamuci  Jack.son.  M.D. 

Clinical  Iniitruction  at  the  Pononrlvanin 
Iloiipital.  by  Ooorge  U.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  lnr 
Oeorgo  W.NorrU,M.D. 

DcmonstratirelnstriMilon  In  Medlelne  and 
in  Sariseiy,  by  the  PMtason  of  the  Kedieal 
Faeolty,  awUted  by  W.  W.  OwM,  M.O., 
and  Henry  H.  Smith,  MJ>. 

Practical  Anitfofliy.  Igr  lolm  NoH,  K.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  iMtanalnthe 

University.....  $105 

Matriculating  foa  (paid OHM  on|7)..  • 

Hospital  Fee. 

Practical  Anatomy..,,,,.,.......,. 

Qradtiatiug  Fee   ZO 

W.  B.  HORNER.  M  D. 
Dtan  of  the  ^fr<^iral  Ftculty. 

^PENNSYLVANIA  COLLBCO. 
Med  leal 


KIKTH  BELorr  LOCtrtT  ^IT. 

The  Leciurea  in  this  Inclitution  for  the  Set* 
iiou  of  l':'a2-3,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 11th,  and  be  cocittniied.  without  inicrriip- 
lion,  until  thc  ensuiusr  l.«t  of  March,  including 
a  full  courte  of  insiruciiou  in  all  the  depart- 
mcni^ol  :i  tD'-ilic  al  education. 

Tlin  F.acaUy  tscoiuututed  as  follows : 
William  Damah,  M.      Pkofr.  of  PiMttoaaT 

Medicine. 

John  Wiltbank,  M.  Dl,PMfr.  of  ObsMtrksaad 

Diieases  of  Womea  and  Cfafldrea. 
Henry  B.  PMwiaaa.  N.      Firofr.  of  Mataria 

Medioa  and  Tharapealies. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Priaeiplea  and 

Pfaotko  of  Baifaij. 


Digilii.uu  by 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITSRABT  DSBARtMMSt, 


John  G.  Rec*i>.  H.  D.,  TnHt.  «f  IMImI  Ck«l> 

jjiry  mill  Pharmacy. 
Jonuihnii  M.  AIIpo,  BI.  D.,  ProTr  of  Automjr. 
Francis  G.  Suiith,  M.  D..  Pfofr.  of  Institutes  of 

Mfdiciti'*. 

Wna.  H.  Gtjbricht,  M.  D.,   npmnBttrntor  of 
Anatomy. 

8«coMd-cour«e  stmlrnts  arc  furtiiffhed  with  • 
ticket  to  Ih^  Clinicnl  l.-c  turc^  of  ilio  PMSVjrtv** 
^aUofplUl,  without  aililiiioual  cbug**  Clin- 
kal  LmMm  on  Medtciae  and  Sargwy,  with 
M«r«lioa%  tM  dalintMl  twka  a  wMk  ia  the 
Oolltga,  by  the  FkvflMPon  of  Praetka  and 
•itffaiy.  Tha  Anatmnlcal  Roans  will  be  op«  n 
aarif  la  Sepiamber.  Pom— Matrlttiilation,  $5. 
TidEet  of  each  chair,  515.   Graduation,  530. 

further  iufumiattoii,  tuldreaa  David  Gil- ! 
bert..  M.  D.,  Rflffirtrar,  No.  161  Nonb  Niatk-«. 

8«pt— It. 

BritMuls  Wuwb 

The  rabMrtbcr  woal4  xaapactfUi^  eaO  the 
attention  of  KNitbeni  moeiiaiita  to  tbrir 
etock  of  the  aboTc  ware,  coiuisting  of  tca-«etj. 
co(fe«-pott>.  sugar  and  slop  bowLo.  crciim  and 
mol'Uitca  cupa.  cantor*,  hiuijis,  can JU-^fu-k-.  ' 
8)iittoou>,  pltrhi^m.  upoon^.  Vr,,  (if  varied 
pattern H  ;  \<fiu-^  p.  rMiii.li  •!  that  fr  uu  Ihelr 
long  experience  in  uiAiiul.icturiiiL:  tlu-  .ib'>T«» 
ware,  tnaj  will  be  a'-i*^'  t*>  »:iv>'  jxTft-ct  futinfiu-- 

Noa.  n  aad  06  AMlMtfaot»  Pkibd. 


W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 


Watobea.  Jewelry.  Diamonds. 

Oeld  Pint,  Fine  Cvtlerf,  Cane;  UmirtlkU^ 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

PAVl,  OFBB4  OLAMU.  WQKtK  IIOVJIAiai* 

fflAfrntMr,   fFurk.  Jtttfl, 
Odemr  V»»e»,  amd 

PUCE  FAlfCT  ART1CLKS. 


eOMMIIUOR    AND    rORWAKDmO  MRacHAKTS, 

No*  S8  CommcrcuU  Plaut  yew'Orleaiu, 


m.  CABDOIVA  *  CO., 

Dealers  in  every  dp«criptif>n  of  Omkimtt  Fmimi' 
(ere,  Mot*  and  Hair  Matir*t»es,  Lovkittf' 
OUuset,  TrtuufaretU  If'tndt)^  Sk^de*.  4r«-« 
No.  139  CANAU>ST&££T,  fflafi  Bmmt 
Square,  Ifm-Ortemm*. 

'"FilLlii-.iUClv  kLElI  CO., 
Importert  of  Drair»  *nd  Chcaiic«la»  nmaufactoiw 

,  r>  of  NVhilr  I^o.tJ,  iiiid  doalWI  Ib  PaiB% 
lil.-iii,  Variushrs.  ice. 

'IMii-  -uliMTihtT^  <)(ri>r  Q  full  and  fro»h  «»^ort- 
ment  of  Dlu:;^,  Chemicals,  ittt-  ApotbeceriW 
furoiturt-,  f  ni'-y  BrttetM,  wbleb Mjr wiB  till «■ 
reaMMiable  t«rn«- 

FREDK-  RLETT  St.  CO., 

PhiladetpUa. 

N.  E.  conMT  Saeoad  aad  CaBawhili-inmi 

Sept— 13in. 


DR.  CICERO  BAAKEE, 

0^e«  82   Umon-ttrectf  I^'ncOrUaiu. 

Ha.  Baaskb  will  poj  partkalar 
tlontooSaa  pfaoUoa. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

£SIABLI8H£D  1843,  By  A.  F.  JAMES,  CIIX  Of  GALVfiSIOS. 

Capitalistb  and  oUiers  wisliing  to  makp  investmeats,  can  always  fine!  .it  tbi5  office  a  lift  <tf 
improved  and  niai|nnoved  Real  Estate  for  nale,  ccmsistin^  of  building  luta  suitable  for  itarai  lai 
ffivata  rosidaooeti  aiUo.  oMtMgeaanildeairabla  family  restdencaa  inthe  cit^  and  auburba. 

CosT«janeui|^  and  all  odteriBfttrameoii  of  writtng,  legal  or  eomaiarcial,  carefblly  and  aeafly 
dnwn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examinad,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  nracticable.  Tide-papers,  azKi 
Other  instruments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throuchout  tne  state. 

OidarafiDrtbopoidiaieoriMof  ilavcuHornaleaiateiU^  fiofar  and  eoOMi 

]daBiatiMS,  and  nninipfwrad  laada  ia  Tarioos  laedoDa  of  ih«  itats,  ibr  aala.  Okmu  against  A* 
Kopoblic  of  Texiw,  ami  a;:rilnst  privatf  iijiliviilua!n,  received  for  coUection  and  pro«ecutr.i.  Tha 
payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  ibc  sutC)  carefully  attended  to;  au<i  prt>i>erty  which 


:3 


attiM 


have  been  sold  for  tax^  indteaoveral  coanues,  redeemed.   Maps  of  all  the  principal  coa  

tiie  otigiiial  aorrava,  afe  now  pmarin  g  for  this  office }  and  abatracta  of  all  original  land  laUea 
\s  dm  ataiM  of  Goalniila  and  Tasas,  and  by  the  we  R«pnUie  of  Texaa,  can  b« 
wSDeral  Agency  Office. 

Tha  uodersigne<l  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  lest 
9Ma,dDflag  niodi  of  widch  Ume  he  hat  boM  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  wc ' 
him  wnli<|nalifiod,  and  roeomnwnad  him  to  soch  as  require  the  Mrrioea  of  an  Agent  ia  T< 
gentlcBua  In  artioai  tba  fnHeik  eoafldeaee  may  be  repoied. 

~  IC.  B.  HBNARD.  Preniaai 

JOHN  C,  WATBOUa,  ' 

AdtgeffOcZKit.C^arfi/At  K  A 


■DWAED  HILL,  President 

Galvaiom  Chmmber  ef  C$mm$ru» 
I.  BATES^U.aii. 


BUSUfXBS  RSOlTfiTEB — NXW  ORLSAHt. 


T>  A.  HRBRARD,  Dry  Goods 
JL  •  Store,  Wholesale  and  R«UU, 
No.  13  Canol-st.,  New  Orleans. 

A     C  .\  R  R  I  £  R  E,  Imnorirr  of 
Jt\m  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
OilN,  Holland  Gin,  etc.  No. M  Old 

L<  \  eo  Btreet,  New  Orleans. 

Insurance  (Hontpanus. 

fUTUALBFJS'FJ-lT,  LIFE  AND 
.>1  FIRE  INSLTRANCE  COMPA- 
.N  Y,  OF  LOUISIANA.    Parent  Of- 
tlc<, No. 38 Camp-st.,  N.< ).  Uusinessj 
conflned  to  Life  In.'iuriince — Perma- 
nent Fund,  taOOiOOO.  This  Company  ' 
Is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
fer  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persona  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Ratea  ealablisbed  bv  the  Board. 

TaoBTHs.— John  Hafan,  Maan- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Wm^  laaac 
Johnson,  Joaqih  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
roy,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hawart,  Henry  8, 
Bockoar,  Jote  &  Allison,  Wm.  £. 
Levef1el^  Uwud  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,      Preaident  of  the  Board 
ofTrusteea.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  CompMuiy.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President  H.  G.  Ileartt, 
Actuary.    E.  L.  GooM,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  proflis  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 

JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  k  CO., 
^  Importer*  ami.  Whptowla  Dtal- 
en  In  Dry  Goodi^  49  OMip-lmt, 
N«wO||««Mi 

QLARK,  DAY  k.  8TAUFFER, 
O  Dealers  In  Uardwarat  JhMHMid 

NajihjBtefytfwy  ogwg^f>g<Jfc»t 

Now  CiHim    Aftm  tar  Vapta 
Fortatato  iMr-MUla. 

T^ILES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1^  Manofactarers  of  Engines.  Su- 
gar Mills,  tcc^hc  BoBBEioaK  tc 
Adams,  Allots,  No.  0  ChmikMt., 
New  OrieaiDa. 

T>    RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
J\«  street.  New  Ofieans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  io  Forelifn 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  8teel,  Oils,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
HoM^  Traoa  Chains,  tie. 

iatics  iSoobtt. 

JJRIR.^TLKY  &  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
1    ninl  91  t'amp-9t.,  New  Orleaoa, 
Ini[iorii  r8  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 

Iron  Jit  I*      AcrnntA  ft\tr  UAnntfWjft#m^tfM 

of  tiheot  and  Holt  Copper,  TWMHM 

A  LBXAHDBB  HILL,  Importer. 
Jt\.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Prfi n r  h .  rini^l  bih.  aii t\  flf*  mm  n 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goo<is,  Coinb*, 
Brushes,  Perfumery,  ice.  No.  ^ 
Ctiartrcs-ftreet,  New  Orleans. 

Iron,  and  Cust-lrou  Pipee. 

TITM.  B,  HcCUTCHON  It  CO., 
T  T  Importer!  of  Hardwaro,  Cot- 

lery,  tc.  No.  55  Camp-st,  N.  O, 

^nmilurc. 

XTEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
il  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
SeCanaM-NewOrlaaaa.  Oultal, 
1900,000.  /.  M.  Lapeyra,  IVMfXnt; 
J.  Tuyes,  So^.  TUa  Compaaj  r»* 
toma  ten  par  oaal.  on  all  nrenuatns 
pakL 

T7<   F.  FOLOER  k.  OO^  17  New 
1?  •  Levee,  33  and  34  Tchonplloii' 
laa-st,  N.  O,    Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  jnaal,  NaUa,  Outings,  Chains, 
Anehon,  Cordage,  Ajum,  Uoeo,  MiU- 
•tonea,  Grindatoma,  Falnta,  Oils, 
Oakum,  1^,  nidvQlMi,  kOiftflT 

FLINT  «c  JONES,  Wholesale 
yj»  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Furniture,  Clialrs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Maltresaes,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Clotb,  Vanilah,*o.,Mo.4Baiid 

O  aud  Retail  Vmkn  t»  Fiimiture, 
Chairs,  MattralMi,  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Uolb,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  tec. 
No.  57  BioeviUe-sL,  between  Char- 
tree  and  Royal  ai»^  N.  O. 

T^RAfiD^  ADAMS  4t  CO.,  Whole- 
Miv       iMBii  i/eajers  in  r  or- 
•ifn  nod  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  dec, 

for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
ne«seu  Iron,  now  mantrftetONd  Xs 
Woods,  Stacker  ii  Co. 

el  •  Mri  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Ptne  Lumber  Yard,  comer 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  rtMatli  Nev  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleana. 

fiats. 

"VTEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
ll  and  Marble  Yanl,  147  Custom- 
house-stnvt,  bctwe<-n  Daunhlneand 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  <).    Fronts  of 
Huildiugs,  Door  Fronlicea,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Toniks,  Monuments,  jcc, 
furnished  and  put  up  nt  short  notice, 
aud  on  the  most  reasonable  tenna. 

T3  H  A  L  L  4c.  CO.,  Gliders,  No.  48 
jLvm  vuuai-su,  i^ew  vrrieana,  aeep 
•n  band  a  geoaral  mmmHimibI  of  all 
kinds  of  Lookl^  Qliinii  Arllito' 

JT  A  N  N  E  Y  k.  CO.,  Wholesale 
XX  Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  NOb  47  Ooill- 
mon-flt..  New  Orleans. 

(SrotitB  #  §athmu. 

J.  HART  k.  Co..  79  Tchoupi- 
32J»  toula8-slre<»l,  N,  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groc«!rie9,  Wines,  Li- 
quors, Tea4,  Hpices,  Ice  Sulphate 
Quinine,  and  Stjiplc  Dnua  by  the 
Packaire  or  Case.  Colinan  ritont 
Undulatory  Com  Mill. 

TTTHEELER  k,  BLAKE,  Whoto- 
TT  sale  Dealen  l0  Hooaa  For- 
nisbing  Goods,  comer  of  Oottom- 
house  and  Old  Leraa  iliMCa,  N.  o. 

low  Ware,  Tin  \V.'\ro,  Japanned 
Ware,  Hritnnnia  Ware,  Fltinlshed 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutl-TV, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  kA.  Importers 
of  French  and  G«nMB  ff«l!f  Ar- 
ttcies,  Toys,  dee. 

dlnsic 

TTTM.  T.  MAYO,  Moalo  Store, 
Vv  Now  •  Okmp^lrael,  Mmr  Or- 
leant. 

Notaries. 

J  rrTLFJOHN  k,  HFJJDERSON, 
Lj  Wliolesale  Grocers, No.  86  Mag- 
Rzine^t.,  cor.  Nalcbax,  N.  O. 
Jos.  Lrrnsranr.  San.  HsnBtaoii. 

JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
f  l  Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
Elates.    Rtcaaao  BaaKaam  Ad- 

New  Orleans. 

Of^  O.  8.\NLAY  k.  CO., 
*Mjk    House  FumlshinE: 

Store,  and  Manufac-  pBiI, 
tory  of  all  kinds  of  ^^^^ 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  I-«ad. 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  corner  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-st.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.           Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Qratea,  Oooldng, 
Parlor,  and  Office  StOTiS,  Spami 
and  Lard  Oila,  OMipkM  mlitt 
Gaa,  Alcohol, 

%*  OoiBm  iMted.  GialM  Ml. 
lee.,  Ice.,  at  radoeed  prleae  and 
with  dispatch. 

/^OOnulCII  Sc  CO.,  (Successors 
vTto  MaJlby  &.  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  ajid  Comrniuton  Mer- 
chants, 27  and  39  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  Joum  C.  Goodrich, 
HsiotT  L.  OoosBioBt  Looaa  Uc- 
Kniobi'* 

\    iSilAPELLAt  notary  Public, 
xXa  How  V  Erriiange  Alley,  near 
OoBUgUoelt  Notary  for  the  Louia- 
laa*  Slate  BUk  and  BraaOh. 

JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  2  New 
(1  LeYeo.  and  No.  4  Tchonpitoulas- 
•treet,  New  Orleans,  dealer  In  Cog- 
■ae  Brandy,  Domoatto  Brand/,  Hoi> 
knd  OtB,  Domaatle  Gin,  EMeoee 
Papp«nnint,  W»btHrt  WbM  WUr 
t«f«,  Cherrr  Brudir,  FaMli  Bnady, 
and  Pure  Spirits,  always  on  hand. 

paints,  K'C. 

Q   M.  TODD  k.  Co.,  Daelera  in 
Oe  Palali,  Oila.  Giaaa,  BnMhea, 
VanMiiCtold  t««  Browea,  Ai^ 
ttito*flae  Oeton  ud  toola,  Itc,  Ite. 

No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  o 
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mm. 

T  eHuB       KBB8,  Boot  oadi 
X^  Shoe  msfean.  No.  27  St.  Charles- 1 

street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.    Boots,  ^hoes,  and 
BroKan*,  for  Kcntlriiu  n  s  wf  :ir  and 

nSoMdpdaMu             '^^'^  ** 

A  n  U  K  t  >V    I*.   BL  LL   dc  CO., 
Xi.  Mnnufarturera  and  Dealcrt  In 
Saddlerv  mi  l  .Sinldlery  Wore,  No. 
15  0»nai-slruvt,  Nuvr  Urlaaai. 

QEWELL  T.  TAYLQB,  Importer 
O  of  Wlnea  and  UvMn,  Mo.  15 
Royal-street,  New  OtImhh* 

iJUoobcn  tUarc. 

JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Atlonmy  oi 

f  J  Law.  New  Orleans. 

J   D.  B.  DbBOW,  AUomey  aad 
tl  •  Oommelloraft  Uw,  N.Orlaoao. 

rpEXAS  AND  NKW  ORLKANS 
X   MAIL  LINE  uF  LOU-FRKH- 
8URE  STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
— Mexico— McttM  ir— \'nr  l>  t .    H  nrrl  9 
h.  At  organ.  No.  79  Tchouiiiiuulivt-st., 
N.  O.   Theae  atearners  luave  New 
Orleans  temi-weelil  j. 

TAMES  R,  JEN'XL\«S,  Comml»- 
f  J  sion  Morcliant,  and  .\t(eiit  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  .Sii  amnhip  (-ompriny,  for 
Havana,  Ctia^res,  Kuy  West,  Char- 
lettoo*  and  .Vew  York.    Dajt  of 
aAiliog  —  ilXii  and  :{9th  of  each 
xmoSSL  Kg.  IB  Mi^iliw  ■tial,  W. 
Orleans. 

T^BEBE  «i  COh  No.  IS  Old  Uree- 
r>  St.,  N.  C  Dealefb  ta  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage^  AgftoottiirallBple- 
mente,  dns. 

i^liscellanecme. 

V.  iLfSLr- '  - 

r\  ITNf  &  PISTOI,r?._AVM.  KER- 
yy  NAiillAN.  Iinjinrlcr  1  Heal- 
er in  (itins  and  Pistols,  uud  isportiug 
Article*.  No.  9  OsmUtioett  Mew 
Orleans. 

rpUFTS*  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  aud  2:1 
X  Cannl  Htr< '  t.  Near  Oriaooob  by 

Capl.  A.  \V.  Tults, 

J7«  BRICHTA,  Texaa  Land,  a^ 
f  •  Qeneial  Commercial  Afeat. 
O0eo  No.  45  OommoD-ctreetf  eoi; 

of  Magazine. 

JTPHOL8TERY  AND  PAPER 
U  llanirinin.  JO0.  BTRB,  No. 

16  C«nip-Bt.,  New  Orleans. 

JOHN  HAYM.IN  &  CO.,  Desists 
f  J   in  Lime,  Cement.  Fire  Brick, 
and  Buildiutf  Materiula  generally. 

ALSO  — Tar,  Pitch,  aud  EmIb, 
Soda,  .\she(,  and  Pslm  OU.  Agttls 
for  the  Ncwsrk  liMk  Plailort  ad 
Cement  Gompon. 
No.miatailnootM  N.  Orlana 

QHERMAN»8  MBW  PATENT 
O  Truss  nnd  Ruptore  Remedf,  wU 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  care  tat 
all  forms  of  Ueralo  or  Boplnni, 
The  Trues  !■  Ibrmod  oa  tto  troe 
principieo  of  aoifenr,  sad  dilkrs  la 
principle  of  aetkm  from  all  otbets: 
it  will  bear  dtaOOtlj  cm  the  hemia] 
ring,  and  fborebf  retain  the  wane 
forms  of  hernia  under  thf  mo>t  Tii>- 
lent  exercise,  and  witho'it  any  In-  t 
Convenience  to  the  wearer.  Tbeil 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and'! 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.    It  is ' 
also  an  effectual  preventive*  acainst 
rupture  wlicro  there  are  any  •\Tnj>-J 
toms  of  pretlispositinn  to  it.  Tal 
iniard  aifainst  ini|i<>*itton«.  thepr^-! 
prietor  hns  concluded  lo  form  ooj 
agencies,  but  to  nimisb  the  Retnedy 
nnd  apply  the  Truss  at  his  oAee, 
No.  70  St,  Charies-st.,  N.  Ch^leaon 

GPr  Persooa  esading  for  %'lxmh 
mSTeMo  Iho  aldo  tho  tooM  Is 
oo,  and  Iko  wmAm  of  ImMm 
anMndthohlna 

V  Bomnber,  by  tbo  «»  of  tkis 
IVnss  and  Wash,  there  Mod  beoo 
fear  of  stnualaflMi,  vUk  OH  Mi 
[horrors. 

Stran  (Soobs. 

^ir.CLirRK   k.  .SVUXDKRS. 
IlX  \Vti<il<-«;ilu  Doalora  in  Slruw 
and  Silk  C  i.nl^.  No.  9  Hnaillinr , 
up  MoirH,  N'l-w  Orleans. 

T71  SEIGNolTUET  4c  CO.,  Up- 
r  •  hoUiery  nnd  Furniture  Ware- 
hoiLie,  144  Royal-fltrsflltN.O.  Con- 
staoUy  on  baad  •  feasral  ••suKft- 
MSBiof  rich  Hoasaliotd  FomiUifv. 

iDatcl)C3. 

Trorxr,  &.  CO.          NVUon  A. 
X   Vinin;;  .  Importtru  .unl  LKjalurs 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  (;oodi.  «tc..  Ate.,  No. 
8  Caiup-alrcet,  New  OrleaHS. 

Vr  E  L  L  \'  1  L  L  E  at  CO..  Man- 
-.tX  ufacltir^Ts  and  Traportera  of 
\Vaich<»9,  .f>"wolry,  Hilver  Spfj^ms, 
Forks,  Ladh's  &c.,  (Jnid  and  Sll\or 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pooi,  Jcc.,  21 
Camp-at..  nnd  X>  Canal-st,  N.  O. 

Old  Cold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

V  Watcbe.%  Clocks,  and  ivm- 
•lljt  cart^uliy  repaired  and  war- 
rsated.  Oflke  17  Maiden 
MMoteetoiy  131  Amity-st.,  K.Y. 

"Vr  MARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
i.  1  •  Porttr,  nnd  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  ami 
r.'t  iil.  No*.  I'.l  nnd  21  BlODTiUe- 
Btreel,  New  Orleans. 

Q  H  E  L  D  O  N  POTTJ:.R,  i'aper 
O  \\'art  hi)u^c..i7Cttmp-Sl.,  Whole- 
sale DfiikTs  ill  Taper,  tot  every 
deacriptiitii,  Pl.uin^'  and  Printing 

Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc. 

JOHN  M'KEE.  ni  iiik  IU...k  Man- 
fj  ufa<Mi;ri  r,  .uid  (ieiierul  .Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Cnnip-at.,  New  Orleans. 

'H'    A.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 

New  Orleans,  Mnntifactnrer 
of  Jewelry  and  Hilvcr  Ware.  I)ia- 
mondii  nrir]  i)(hi  r  jircrioiii  Stones 
reset,  aiid  old  ruiuily  Plato  made 
over. 

Watches  .ind  Juwelrr  of  every 
descrijitiini.  Clocks  niul MtHic  Box- 
en, cnn'ruliy  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  con'stsntly  on  hand 
a  preat  variety  ef  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  wbl«b  be- 
int;  on  commission  can  bOloldTery 
low.  strani^  and  otiMn  an  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  OJ^ 
amine  the  goods. 

O  PBNCBa  FIKUD,  Dealer  In 
O  Plttabvig,  AMhraello  aod  Bogw 
llsb  Cool.  OOeOt  No.  18  Poydras- 
street,  NewOrleaoa. 

CHARLESTON. 

EO.  A.  UYDIi,  Fashionable 
Ur  Clotliter,  WlMlesale  and  Reiatt, 
379  Kin«^sU  oppoaite  Um  MwcteaU* 

Botel,  Charleston. 

T7IRE8CO  PAINTING  and  General 
f  House  Deeotadnir.  Deaigna  Air> 

nished  fr«M'  of  charge. 

AUE&iUAN  UOTiSL.— Boot- 

T  M.  BABON  BBOimB. 
el  ■  Msnuflictnrers  of  8loom-Bs>< 

gioes  and   Machinery,  niTlimbat 
and  Nassau  st^.,  Charleston,  8.  C  j 
J.  M.  Easo.1.       T.  D.  rseoa  | 

V\r   J.  JACoin  tc  aON,  Impor- 
T  T  •  ten  and  Dealurs  in  Pureign 
and  Domestic  Drjr  Goods.  3U  Kiiw> 
streeL  Moderate  rates  and  InTan- 
ablT  oiie  price.  OharlestOD. 

TOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  4ob- 
bar  in  Hilks.  Shawls.  Dress  and 

\jw  Goods.  Ribbons,       No.  187 
M(>«tlng-su  Cbarleston. 

OOI  TH  C.\ROLl?fA  STAINED- 
O  'Jlasi  IVorkn  and  Trnn-pan  iit 
Window  Sliade  Factory,  IHil  l^iiig- 
•treet,  OhsriestoD. 

XX  wrlgbt  k.  Jaaoy,  Colombia. 

W  STFJILE,  PASmONABLE 
V>  •  UATTBB,  SI  Kioirotnat, 
Cbarleaton,  S.  C 

TRON  FOUNDRY.-C  WERNER, 
X  comer  of  .^tale  and  Cumberland 
Streets.  CssUjiss  uf  Metals,  Plain 

and  Orttameutsl, and  overt  d>-,.iTip- 
tton  or  BIsck  and  WhiirMuKhs' 
Work  executed  witli  disp.iich,  and 
In  a  workmanlike  manner.  Anv 
work  which  CuU  be  d.  iio  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  be  pro- 
duceil  here. 

T  F.  CtlUBCB,  Booaa  aad  Ship  ' 
O  •  Plomber.  Ko,  99  Bfood-otfoot,  | 
Chartestob.  Z4eod  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tto,  Water  OoseUu  Lead. 
Brass  and  Copper.  Lift  and  Fcrce 
Pumps,   Hot,   Cold,  and    Shower  | 
Bath<u  \Vnsh«tand-»,  &c. 

Every  dcwnpiion  of  l^ai! 
Wikfk   and  llydraiiiic  furnishtxl,' 
and  put  up  in  the  mo^t  :ipnri've<l 
inauner.         Orders  from  :lu'  c-,  ,nn-! 
try  prurapllv  ailended  to.  Pt>?to't 
celebrated  COOKING  RANUE^. 
^|gJj^¥iiAO0IATiG  BJiJDd,  tor 
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ART.  LHCHE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

TwRNTT  years  ago  "tlie  &r  west**  \ras  a  fixed  idea  rasting  upon 
a  fixed  extent  of  territory,  Missouri  was  then  our  remotest  idea  of 
it— our  ultima  thnh.  The  progress  of  civilization,  however,  has 
been  so  rapi«l.  that  now  neither  California  nor  Ore^'^  n  is  looked 
upon  as  realizing  the  iUea  of  "  the  far  west."  Our  ideas  are  leaving 
even  the  eaeteni  shores  of  the  Pactfio  to  find  a  locality  beyond  them 
for  this  far  west."  Tfie  Sandwich  Islands,  as  we  saw  in  onr  last 
number,  begin  to  lay  claim  to  it  on  the  principles  of  "  manifest  des- 
tiny." Australia  will  soon  he  in  the  "lino  of  nnfe  precedents."  Al- 
ready President  Fillmore  finds  a  "far  west"  on  the  isles  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  and  on  the  shores  of  China,  and  is  now  fitting 
out  a  poweffal  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  it.  As  the  objects  of 
this  expedition  are  attracting  rae  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
Empire,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  information  re- 
garding it  as  has  been  permitted  to  Europeans. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  called  by  the  native  Japanese  jViphon* 
and  by  the  Chinese  Yang-hoUy^  is  entirely  insular,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  3,850  islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  China,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  Strait  ^Corea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary..  On  the  north  of  them  lies  the  Sea  of  Okhotslc,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  the  broad  Pacific.  The  entire  cluster,  con- 
stituting  the  empire,  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  and  all  lying  between  the  30th  and  &Oth  parallels 

•  "BMin  of  the  Sun." 

t  *•  WocktlMp  of  tb«  Siio."  The  CbioeM  aUo  c«U  it  Noo-Kooe,  or  **  Kingdom  of 
01ft<m    aacl  abo  Je-pen  or  Jo-poon,  or  *■  Ooontry  of  die  Biriog  Suii.''-'KlBipfiiir't  JSt> 
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of  north  latitude,  and  betwi m  n  tlio  128th  and  the  151st  de^iiees  ot 
east  longitude.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  ihey  lie  iiQm&diutely 
west  of  the  United  States,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
latitude  of  New-Orleans  to  that  of  Newfoundland*  Thej  are  about 
160  miles  east  of  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  renowned  empire  of  the  Japanese  is  very 
incomplete,  but  still  sulViclent  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  its  very  singular  inhabitants.  The  Dutohare  the  only  Europeans 
who  are  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  then  only  twice  a  year,  and  only  - 
at  one  port,  that  of  Nangasaki.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  Asiatics 
who  are  allowed  to  trade  with  them.  The  system  excluding  Em^)- 
peans  has  existed  ever  since  the  year  1 G30.  The  Portuguese  had 
till  then  the  chief  trade  to  Ja])Hii,  and  had,  as  they  stated,  conv.  rtt^d 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  Christianity ;  but  being  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  to  usurp  the  government,  u^ou  the  plea  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, all  the  Portuguese  and  their  numerous  proselytes  were 
either  massaofed  or  banished  the  empire.  Xhe  Dutch  alone  were 
suffered  to  trade  with  them,  as  some  say,  because  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  Oiristians;  others,  that  they  assisted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese.  Ulheis  again  dfchiro  that  the  Portuguese 
were  expelled,  and  the  exclusive  3;^stem  established,  simply  because 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  in  Coina,  attempted  to  christianize  the 
country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Japanese  r^ard  the  Dutch 
as  Christians,  fyt  they  use  as  much  caution  in  their  oommeroe  with 
them  as  if  they  were  really  Cliristians. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  whon  the  Dutch  fleet  is  exj^ected.  the 
GovcTnor  of  Nangasaki  places  sentinels  on  the  hills  to  give  noiioe 
of  the  approach  of  any  ships.  When  the  fleet  arrives,  a  boat  is  sent 
off  to  each  vessel  with  an  officer,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  come  to 
anchor,  an  eipresa  is  immediately  dispatched  to  announce  the  arrival 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  anything  until  the  dispatch  retiims.  In  the  mean  finif,  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  ship^s  cargo  are  taken,  with  the  name,  age,  stature 
and  ollice  of  every  man  on  board,  which  are  tiiwislated  and  prijjted 
In  the  Japanese  language.  On  the  return  of  the  express,  the  crews 
'  are  allowed  to  come  on  shore,  and  on  landing  are  all  mustered  be- 
Ibre  a  Japanese  commissary.  Each  man,  as  his  name  is  called,  is 
required  to  give  an  account  rif  his  age,  quality  and  oflico,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  agrees  with  the  particulars  given  in  at  fir-^t  hy  the  Diit<  h 
oflicers.  After  this  examination,  they  are  sent  on  board  ivgain,  and 
the  sails  of  the  ships,  with  all  the  guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  helms, 
are  brought  on  shore,  and  the  hatches  sealed  down  by  a  Japanese  offi- 
oer ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  be  opened,  whatever  the  ships*  crews 
may  need,  without  permission  from  the  governor,  who  always  sends 
a  person  to  see  what  is  taken  out,  and  to  seal' the  hatches  down 
again.  Nor  are  iha  Dutch  sailors  allowed  to  light  candles  on  board, 
or  to  make  any  noise,  any  more  than  on  shore.  The  ships  are  al- 
lowed no  oommnnicatlon  with  one  another:  nor  is  any  oflioer  or 
sailor  suflered  to  go  on  shore  except  the  persons  who  are  appointed 
to  cany  the  present  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  the  emperor  alJeddo. 


His  majesty  having  aecepted  the  present^and  prepiured  one  in  return 
for  the  Company,  the  Dutch  ofllcer  is  oonvoycd,  under  a  strong 
guard,  back  to  Naiifjasnki.  This  jouriiey,  and  the  transaction  of 
their  commercial  aliairs,  usually  occupy  about  three  and  a  half 
months.  The  Dutch  who  attend  the  emperor  on  thk  ooeanon 
prooch  him  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  johied  together  and 
carried  to  their  foreheads,  that  being  the  manner  in  whiioh  the 
panese  governors  and  ministers  always  approach  him,* 

While  the  Dutch  ships  lie  in  the  road,  none  of  the  Japanese  are 
allowed  to  go  on  board  to  trade  witli  the  sailoi's ;  and  those  that 
carry  provisions  on  board  are  not  suiTered  to  take  any  money  for 
them  till  the  permission  to  trade  oomes  from  oovrt^  They  then 
present  their  accounts  and  are  paid.  AAer  this  the  Japanese  permit 
six  persons  from  each  vessel  to  come  on  shore  and  buy  and  sell  for 
themselves,  and  stay  four  days,  either  in  Disnia,  a  small  island, 
or  in  the  city  of  Nangasaki.  When  these  six  men  return  on  board, 
six  others  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  tralHc,  and  so  on  as  long  as 
the  trading  season  continues ;  so  that  at  no  time  are  there  more  than 
six  Dutdun^  on  shore.  The  goods  are  generally  paid  for  in  hul» 
lion,  or  in  silver  coins  received  by  weight.  After  six  weeica  of  firee 
trade  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  further  communioation  allowed 
with  the  Dutch,  who  then  prepare  to  retum.| 

Accordingto  the  most  respectable  authorities,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed  that  the  I)utcli,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Portoguese,  acquired  the  ezdusive  privilege  of  trading  by  denying 
their  religion,  and  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of  trampling  over 
the  image  of  the  cross.    This  ceremony,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
required,  is  now  disc  ntinued,  the  Japanese  goverament  considering 
it  useless.    Tlie  Je-suils  first  introduced  Christianity  into  the  islands 
in  the  vear  1545,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  their  work.    Many  of 
the  princes  and  persons  of  high  rank  became  oonverta,  and  a  public 
embassy  was  sent  from  Japan  with  letters  and  Taluable  presents  to 
the  Roman  [^ontifT.    The  Portuguese  soon  became  very  numerous  in 
Japan;  and  their  great  success  in  trade  and  in  {•(♦nverting  the  na- 
tives, soon  rendered  them  odious,  W  the  avarice  and  domineering 
disposition  which  they  exhibited.    The  heathen  priests  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  prohibition  from  the  emperor  against  the  new  religion. 
A  violent  persecution  commenced  against  the  Christians,  of  whom 
20,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  1590.   The  number  of 
proselyto^.  nevertheless,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1501  and 
1592,  12,000  of  the  natives  were  coTiverted  and  baptized.    One  of 
the  emperors  with  his  whole  court  ant]  army  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  only  ordinary  prudence  and 
moderation,  they  might  have  triumphed ;  but  in  1506,  having  super- 
ciliously treated  a  prinoe  of  the  empire,  their  doom  was  sealed.  A 
new  persecution  begim,  which  was  carried  on  against  the  Christiana 
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without  httemiption  for  forty  years,  and  ended  in  1638  with  the 
entire  extermination  of  the  Christians,  :»n(1  the  banwhment  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  country.  The  Japanese,  being  persuaded  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  religion^  forbede  them  ever  to  return.  The  Portuguese,  iudeed, 
richly  deeenred  their  frte ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  thej  had 
entered  into  a  eonspiraoj  against  the  emperor  and  government. 
This  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  disclosed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusive  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch.* 

HiBTOBT  OT  Japait.— The  Emjnre  of  Japan  waa  founded  about 
665  yeara  before  Christ  by  Siunsin.  From  him  to  Sin/akin  there 
were  61  emperors,  the  \fat  of  whom  reigned  in  1142,  A.  D.  At  this 
time  a  change  toolv  plac*',  nnd  n  double  chronology  commences,  in- 
cluding: the  reigns  of  the  i)eario3  and  Cubos.  The  Dearios  were 
miiiLary  officers,  and  at  one  period  completely  usurped  the  power  of 
the  emperors ;  but  finally  a  general,  by  the  name  or  Jeretimo,  being 
crowned  emperor,  suooeeded  in  depriving  the  Dearioe  of  all  militarj 
power. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  Kuropcans  the 
encc  of  a  country  called  by  him  Zipangu,  since  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Japan.  In  1542,  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  sailing  in  a 
Chinese  junk  from  Macao  to  the  Sikes  islands,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Japanese  ooast,  and  thus  became  the  first  £uro|fean  discoverer  of 
Japan.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  islands 
also,  llin  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan  was  also  owing  to 
chance,  hi  1000  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for 
the  East  Indies.  Four  of  the  squadron  were  lost  in  the  Strait-?  of 
Magellan,  but  the  remaining  bhlp,  steered  by  an  £uglis>huiuii,  iiaiiied 
William  Adams,  suooeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Bungo,  in  lati> 
tudc  35^  30'.  Adams  waa  fortunate  enough  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  loaded  him  wi&  presents,  but 
would  not  consent  to  his  returning  home.  The  accounts  he  sent  to 
Batavia,  with  the  prospects  he  held  out  of  a  eoninn  rcial  connnerce 
between  the  two  countries,  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  dispatch  a  Alp  tUther  in  1600 ;  and  thus,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  Englishman,  are  the  Dutch  indebted  for  their  establiab- 
ment  at  Japan.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  English,  by 
means  of  Adnms,  bad  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  island  of 
Fii  audo  ;  but  though  they  were  well  received,  and  allowed  to  traffic 
on  advantageous  terms,  the  trade  was  abandoned  for  reasons  unex- 
plained. 

Pbtsioai.  Gioorapht. — Our  entire  knowledge  of  Japan  is  de- 
rived through  the  Dutch  and  Russians.  The  latter  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  empire  through  their  scientific  ex- 
plorers, K&mpfer,  Xhunbeig,  Krusenstem,  Siebold,  Heylan,  and 
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Fischer.   The  shores  of  Japan  are  very  difficult  of  acmsn  to  YM8ela» 

the  J  being  either  so  roclcy,  or  so  extremely  flat,  and  so  often  en- 
veloped ill  heavy  and  dangerous  f^-'pr^  that  exploring  vessels  canno 
appixjiach  near  enough  to  make  au  accurate  survey  of  the  coasts. 
The  following  tftble  eihibits  the  eitent  of  tiM  empire : 

l8lanil<>.         No.  PnyrtnoMi.  84.mU«a.  CliiiartowBi. 

Japan  proper  : 

Niphon  •••••..SS...  109,000  Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaka,  BimoooMiL 

Kitt-MQ   4........  2b,300...,....KuoaiBa,3uin,Naanaakt. 

Biktokf.  9   17,900  T«M. 

-  000 

IlOUsuua...   2)  " 

Total  of  Japan  proiwri  7O........15S|90O 


of  Malsiuai : 

^es^o  69»S0O  Maiimai  ittd  Khdkodida. 

Tarakai,  aoath  part  of 
the  Kande  blandt :  «T,000 
Knfltebir, 

Imnipi    ^   i,eou  Oarbuck 

Vrap. 


i  _ 

Total  «r  J^MMM   968;000  ^ 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Japanese 
£!mpire  is  larger  than  that  of  both  France  and  England  put  together 
— larger  than  all  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New* York. 

Tha  tliree  principal  islandSi  vbidi  alone  have  been  explored  bjr 
Earopeaos,  have  a  Teiy  uDeyen  surface^  few  plains  being  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  hills  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character.  Niphon, 
the  largest  and  best  known,  contains  a  regular  mountain  ehaiii,  run- 
ning N.  E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  according  to  Siebold,  is 
12,000  feet  high;  another  summit  is  8,000.  These  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  average  height,  however,  is  so 
modente,  that  the  lands  on  tbe  mountains  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
to  the  average  summits.  The  two  summits  above  mentioned,  the 
first  called  /Wt,  and  the  second  Siro-jama,  are  active  volcanoes. 
Many  other  summits,  too,  in  the  island,  emit  either  flames  or  smoke. 
Earlh<juakes  are  frequent  in  Niphon.  In  1705  one  <jccurred  which 
destroyed  nearly  lialf  of  the  city  of  Jeddo,  and  killing  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Thermsl  and  mineral  springs  are  also  numer- 
ous; so  that  In  general  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered  the 
eeat  of  great  volcanic  movements. 

The  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated  to  be  very  great,  copper 
being  in  sufficiently  largf  quantities  for  extensive  exportation. 
Iron,  sulphur,  lead,  tin,  and  suine  gold  and  silver  are  found,  the  two 
last  being  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  government. 

The  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not  long.  Most  of 
them  are  rather  torrents  tiian  rivers.  The  largest  river  is  Tedogawa, 
tn  Nipkon.  It  rises  ui  a  laige  lake,  Oitz,  and  after  a  ooniae  of  about 
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60  milos,  empties  into  the  harbor  of  Osaka.  The  lake  FakonMf  8L 
W.  of  Jeddo,  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives.* 

Japan  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  volcanoeii.  Beside>8 
those  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  rocky  island  near  Firando  that  has 
been  burning  and  trembling  fbr  many  osntnries ;  aid  at  a  email  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  ano&er  vhid^  has  thrown  out  lava  and  other 
combustible  matter,  at  diHerent  intervals,  for  many  ages.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  such  common  occurrence  there  that  the  inhabitants  do 
not  regard  them.  They  imagiiie  them  to  be  caused  by  a  kuge  whale 
creeping  under  the  islands.  | 

On  tne  coast  of  Japan  tbeie  $/»  two  remaricable  and  dangeroos 
wbirlpools.  One,  near  Simabai*,  is  at  bigb  water  even  with  the  snr- 
of  the  sea ;  but  the  tide  no  sooner  bt-gins  to  ebb  than,  after  MNBi* 
yiolent  turnings,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  the  depth  of  titleen  fathoms,  swal- 
lowing Tip  with  great  force  the  ships,  boats,  and  whatsoever  comes 
within  its  reach,  da^hinp  them  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  ut  the  boU 
tom,  where  they  aometunes  remain  under  water,  and  at  others  are 
thrown  out  again  at  several  milea  distance*  The  other  whirlpool^ 
which  lies  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kijnokuni,  rushes  with  a 
loud  boisterous  noise  about  a  small  rocky  islanJ,  which,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  is  kept  in  perpetual  trembling.  But  though  this 
has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  it  is  esteemed  less  dant^erous  than 
the  other  J  for  its  noise  being  huu  d  at  u  cuuaidcruble  dit»Uiuct:,  it  may 
be  easily  ayoided. 

We  are  inclined  to  discredit  theae  stories  about  the  two  whtil* 
pools,  though  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Bevtreud  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.    We  find  them  in  no  other  author.    The  Russian  explorers 
«       'must  have  seen  them,  if  seen  by  any  one,  or  at  least  have  heard  of 
them  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  mention  them. 

The  entire  numMr  <^idands^  large  and  small,  composing  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan,  is  said  to  be  8,860.  Niphon^  the  largest,  is  abovl 
1,600  miles  long  and  60  wide. 

Agriculture. — All  owners  of  land  in  Japan  arc  required  by  law, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their  property  in  good  produc- 
tive condition.  The  reason  oi  this  law  is,  that  the  lands  mav  be  ablo 
to  pay  u  large  land-tax  to  government.  The  result  of  thi^  law  h&a 
been,  that  £e  soil,  though  not  natunlly  fertile,  has  been  so  muck 
impitkved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  ex. 
cept  upon  the  hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state,  and  the  fiice  of  the 
country,  even  on  the  niomitain  sides,  (which  are  formed  into  terraces, 
as  in  some  p)arts  of  Italy  ami  Persia,)  is  so  dili}:;enlly  cultivated  that, 
as  ihuuberg  observes,  "  it  w  ould  be  diihcuU  to  find  iu  the  country 
a  sfaigle  nook  of  vntilled  land,  even  to  the  dry  anmmits  of  the 
mountaina and  this  is  confirmed  in  all  material  respeets  by  StSo 
bold,  one  of  the  latest  traveleia  in  Japan.  In  the  southern  districts 
rice  is  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  prmcipal  urticlo 
of  food  with  the  inhabitants  ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown  and  held  in 
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hi^h  ostimntion  ;  barley,  rilso  buckwheat,  a  bean  called  daldson,  and 
aii"?  liiu  dolichos,  (irom  which  the  well-known  "  soy*'  sanfo  is 
Uiudc,)  potatoes,  ineloni»,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers,  are  raided  in 
great  abondatioe;  and  tho  iniit-trees  of  the  south  Europe,  tlie 
orange,  leoiOD,  vine,  peach  and  mulberry,  the  last  of  which  is  care* 
fiiUy  raised  for  silhwonns,  are  boUi  plentiful  and  highly  productive. 
Ginger  find  pf^ppor  are  the  chief  spiee  plrints.  Cotton  is  f^iiltivated  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  tobaca>,  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  is 
very  generally  raised  in  the  south  islands.  The  grand  object  oi'eul- 
Ciratton,  however,  next  to  rioe,  is  the  tea-plant,  intiodaoed  from  Cbi- 
iia  in  the  9th  oentury.  Not  only  are  there  larga  tea  plantations, 
with  drying  houses,  &c.,  hat  every  hedge  on  every  farm  consists  of 
the  tea-plant,  and  furnishes  the  drink  of  the  farmer's  family  and  la- 
borers. The  fine  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultivation. 
The  plant  thrives  best  on  well  watered  hiU-sides,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  manured  with  dried  auchovios  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mua- 
terd-seed. 

Among  the  trees  of  Japan,  the  Bronusonetia  pupffrifim  is  cultiva> 
ted  for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into  cloth  and  paper ;  and  the 
varni--h  tree,  Jihus  vernixy  for  its  gum,  used  in  vamishinj^  wooden 
furniture ;  the  camphor  laurel,  also  the  iron-tree,  the  oak,  fir  and  cy- 
press, are  common.  Timber,  however,  is  generally  scarce  in  Japan 
Proper,  and  it  is  simpliad  from  Ibe  nordwim  depeMSQoieB  of  Jesao 
and  Soglialien.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinoes  of  Japan  ar« 
-without  wood,  the  veiy  dense  population  liaying  long  since  consumed 
kail. 

Japan  is  rich  in  silk.  Capt.  Golownin,  of  the  I  vussian  navy,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  in  Japan^  says  :  "  Matsniai  is  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  very  poorest  towns ;  yet  we  constantly  saw  people  of  all 
nnks,  especially  women,  in  milk  dresses.  On  festivals  even  thecoma 
men  soldiers  wore  costly  nlk  dresses.  If  we  consider  the  great 
population  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  quantity  of  silk  must  be  veiy 
great,  even  if  only  rich  people  dressed  themselves  in  it." 

Sugar-cane  is  rare  in  Japan,  and  of  a  vei  y  poor  quality. 

Cattle  and  othek  Animals. — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  fi>ad,  except  fish,  and  so  well 
supplied  with  cotton  anid  sUk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
manufiicture  of  cloths,  most  necessarily  he  very  unimportant.  Buf- 
Aloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  drauj^ht 
•  labor.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  llie 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  only  used  by  the  nobility.  There  are 
neither  mules  nor  asses,  and  hogs  are  found  only  in  the  nei|;hbor- 
bood  of  Nangasakl.  Dogs  are  very  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  ikvor  which  they  enjoyed  from 
one  of  the  Mlkados^  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cats  arc  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Japanese  ladies ;  so  that  dogs  and  cats  in  Japan  are  a 
rivileged  class  of  animfiU,  and  fare  sumptuously. 

Among  the  wild  auiimils  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
fbxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice,  weasda ;  also  pan- 
thers^  leopards  and  sablea.  The  superstitions  Japanese  ascribe  to 
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foxes  the  power  of  the  devil,  ^pos  and  monkoy«?  are  worshiped,  and 
have  their  pagodas.  Stags  are  sacred  uiiimais  also ;  and  they  are 
looked  upon  with  so  great  yeneration  and  respect  that^uo  one  is  per* 
mitted  to  make  an  attempt  upon  tlieir  Uvea  Stags  aie  to  be  aeea 
aa  oommon  in  the  streets  of  toe  towns  of  Japan  as  dogs  in  this  coini> 
try.  No  one  presumes  to  molest  tbem,  and  in  case  any  penon 
should  acoidcii tally  hurt  one  of  them,  it  would  mst  him  a  large  sura, 
if  not  his  life,  to  make  atonement  for  the  nriisdeineanor.  Should  the 
stag  happen  to  die  from  the  wound  he  had  received,  the  whole  street 
where  the  act  was  committed  would  be  demolished,  and  the  effects 
of  all  the  inhabitants  seised  upon  and  forfeited,  the  money  going  Into 
the  public  treasury.*  This  severity  of  the  Japanese  laws  is  prob*> 
bly  owing  less  to  any  real  veneration  for  the  stag,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  a  desire  for  some  pretext  for  extodrting  laige 
sunis  of  money  from  the  people. 

Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  vaiieties.  They  lia\  e  liie  tal- 
eon,  pelican,  crane,  heron,  pheasant,  dude,  wfld-goose,  teal,  stor)^ 
pigeon,  layen,  lark,  and  odier  small  birds.  The  crow  and  parrot  are 
ui^nown.  The  reptih  s  and  insects  are  similar  to  those  of  Amerioa* 
The  seas  abound  in  fish.    Fish  arc  in  Japan  what  meat  is  in  Europe. 

Manufactures. — ^The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear  to  bo 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  The  artificers  in 
eopper,  iron  and  sted  have  a  high  ohaiaoter,  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
Tank  second  only  to  those  muie  in  Khorasssa.  Telesoopes,  thei^ 
mometers,  watches  and  clocks  of  goo<l  quality,  are  constructed  aft 
Nangasaki ;  and  if  the  descriptions  of  Meylan,  in  his  work  on  Japan, 
may  be  credited,  the  Japanese  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  Glass  is  made,  but  the  natives  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  blowing  it.  Printing  was  introduced  in  the  l^th  century, 
and  is  conducted  aa  in  China,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  Engra- 
vings also  are  made,  but  in  a  very  dumsy  manner.  Silk  and  oottOA 
fabrics,  of  good  quality,  arc  manufactured  in  quantities  almost  sufli- 
cictit  for  the  consumption  of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  high- 
ly esteemed  even  than  that  of  China,  is  form<^d  from  two  peculiar 
kinds  of  earth  called  kaalin  petun&ee.  The  art  oi  lacquering  furniture 
Willi  gold,  silver,  and  various  pigments,  the  seeret  of  whim  was,  tiH 
lately,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese,  and  hence  called 
japanning,  is  practised  with  great  suGoess^  and  the  specimens  that 
nave  been  brought  from  Japan  exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort 
of  European  japanned  wares,  though  only  second-rate  in  .Japan. 

The  Japanese  manuiaeitire  paper  and  cordage  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  and  other  trees.  The  art  of  building  is  little  understood 
'by  them.  Their  houses  are  almost  universally  construoted  of  tim- 
her,  covered  on  the  outside  with  plaster ;  and  the  inside  eonsi:>ts  usu* 
ally  of  two  stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off  into 
close  rooms  \)y  flimsy  paper  partitions,  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured, 
with  garnish  and  bold  paintings.  Such  is  the  account  of  Siehold, 
Others  describe  the  houses  ol'  the  Japanese  as  plain  and  neat.  Those 
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of  the  bettor  ch^s  having  halls  with  splendid  ceilings,  and  stair- 
cases eqimllv  splendid. 

In  ship-building  the  Japanese  arc  little  skilled  ^  and  ail  progress  in 
the  art  it  dieoked  bj  a  law  which  prescribes  the  exact  form  in  which 
ahipe  shall  always  be  built— that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  Their  ships 
are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor- wood.  Merdtiant  vessels  aversge 
about  70  feet  in  length  by  20  or  24  in  breadth,  and  carry  about 
100  or  150  tons.  Great  miiiibors  of  ships  are  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  with  the  different  ports  of  the  empire.  Japanese  ships 
are  mere  boats  of  the  rudest  description,  and  quite  unfit  for  sea  navi- 
gation. Hie  J  apanese  have  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and  ont  of  port. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  weather,  and  are 
accordingly  consulted  by  captains  befiirc  .sailing.  In  dangerous  parts 
of  the  coasts  beacon-fires  aro  kc[)t  burning.* 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  laws  have  for  their  chief  object  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  Every  means  is  used  to  facilitate  trade  Iwtween 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  best  of  roads  are  maintained  for 
the  land-carriage,  and  coasting  vessels  line  the  shores.  The  shops 
and  markets  of  all  the  great  cities  imd  towns  are  always  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  products  of  t!b  <  inpiro.  Great  fairs  are  al^o  held, 
at  stated  periods,  which  are  crowded  by  merchants  and  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Foreign  commerce,  as  is  welt  known,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
government.  An  edict,  published  in  1687,  and  still  in  full  force, 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  the  natives  to  travel  in  other  countries; 
and  their  .se.impfi.  even  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are 
on  their  return  subjected  to  risforous  examination,  and  sometimes  te- 
dious imprisonment,  to  puriiy  them  from  the  supposed  pollution 
ootttraotea  abroad. 

Capt  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  was  long  in  captivity 
in  Japan,  says,  that  "  the  people  of  Jiqpan,  In  general,  wish  to  trade 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  Kuropeans."  Heforc  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguo-^c  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  very  extensive. 
Their  ships  not  only  visited  all  the  coasts  of  China  and  all  of  the  East 
India  Islands,  but  they  even  went  as  far  west  as  Hindostan. 

The  Dutch  trade  m  Japan  is  very  humiliating,  and  disgraeefiil  to 
the  whole  Dutch  nation.  Capt.  Golownin  observes  that  the  trade 
"is  on  such  hard  terms,  that  the  Dutch  in  Japan  more  resemble 
prisoners  than  fi  eomen  who  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  friendly  power." 

**  In  every  port  of  Japan,"  says  Golownin,  "  there  is  a  bureau  or 
custom-house,  which  has  ih»  superintendence  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  goods,  taltes  care  that  nothing  is  privately  imported  or  ex- 
ported, levies  the  duties  "f  deo.  The  duty  is  paid  either  to  the  empe* 


•  Sietold,  vol.  1.  pp.  UJO-OO.  Gofmpnin  :  Taptivity  in  Japan. 

t  Tbe  Rev.  Tbo».  isujiiii,  in  cn'nt  work  in  \i  voU.,  ptiblwhed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1806.  contradicts  this  8lal«Tnont.    He  sa^s  ;  '•  Custom  Imu.ses        not  known,  t-iiln  r  in  tlie 

jntifriof  of  Uie  camtxy  or  on  iu  coasts,  oxul  iio  custotos  arc  demaoded,  either  on  importt 
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ror  or  to  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Each  port  has  a  harbor-master, 
whoso  duties  are  nearly  the  same  ns  thns-r  of  the  same  officer  in  Ihil 
country.    They  are  the  superinteuUenls  ui"  the  pilots. 

1^'or  the  advantage  of  tlie  merchants  and  to  facilitate  trade,  the 
govemment  publishes  a  khid  of  oommerdal  gaiette,  which  ooDtwnt 
an  account  Oi  the  prices  of  goods  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
Bulletins  are  also  circulated  in  all  the  provinces,  from  time  to  time, 
informing  all  of  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  oomixig 
cro[»s  uf  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and  otlier  ])roduction8. 

In  order  also  to  extend  trade  over  the  whole  empire,  bays  Golotr. 
nin,  and  ^ive  the  merchaDts  more  reaottrees  and  ftoiUtiea,  the  JaMn- 
eso  have  introduced  bills  of  ezchange  and  promissoir  notfl«,  like  thoae 
of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  In  one 
of  the  suutlicm  principalities  of  Japan  there  are  bank-notes  which 
<urculate  as  money. 

The  Dutch  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island  of  Ferato,  but 
they  were  rejoioved  in  1041  to  Nangasaki,  by  the  etnperof^a  0fdei% 
at  which  place  alone,  In  commoa  with  the  Chinese  and  CSotcam,  thej 
are  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale;  but  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  description  of 
goods  to  be  sold,  nre  strictly  defined;  and  the  residents  in  the  factory 
are  restricted  to  eleven  uiil y.  The  Dutch  arc  obliged  to  send  valuable 
presents,  which  are  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  sjogun;  and  once  in  four 
^ears  the  superinteiident  of  the  Dntdi  factory  is  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jeddo,  carrying  gifls  of  more  than  usoal  value,  which, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  cost  him  about  $15,000. 

The  Dutch  import  into  Japan  raw  silk,  woolen,  cotton  rind  linen 
cloths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-^kins,  pepper  and 
other  spices,  quicksilver,  tin,  iron,  ciniuibar,  glass-wares,  ivory,  medi- 
<^es,  saltpetre,  alum,  watches,  looking-glasses,  matfaematica]:  in*- 
ttruments,  dec.,  dsc.  The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  silk,  tea, 
sugar,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  porcelain,  wrought  and  unwrought  ivory, 
nankeen,  moist  sugar,  ginseng-root,  medical  herbs,  alum,  and  divers 
trifles,  such  as  fans,  tobacco  pipef«.  ^Scc. 

The  exports  of  the  Japanese  arc  copper,  varnish,  lacquered  goods, 
salted  and  dried  fish,  sea-cabbago,  camphor,  silks,  porcelain,  soja- 
doliohos,  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  manuAetures.  Sea-cabbage, 
^v]Kch  is  accounted  almost  worthless  by  other  nations,  not  only  gives 
food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  hut  is  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  poor.  It  is  also  eaten  by  the  rick,  and  is  used  also  in  the 
emperor's  kitchen. 

Golownin  states  that  he  saw  three  kinds  of  coins  in  Japan,  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  Hbe  latter  are  round,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 


or  exports,  from  strangen  or  nttiv?! — nn  exemption  which  few  oilier  OOODtric*  POitliW. 
But  no  prohibited  goods  can  be  amn^i^Ied  into  the  country  on  eeeonnt  tt  tiie  vlgihiwe 
chat  is  u.se,J  to  prevent  it." 

We  cannot  credit  thia  atatement;  for  Captain  Golownin  waa  an  ere^witaeas  of  tbino  in 
Japeii ;  while  Mr.  Soiith  only  wrote  from  report.  We  do  noC  look  upon  Mr.  Bnlli'* 

Cat  work  nn  very  reliable.  Il  WM  written  half  A  oOntniJ  IfO^  wImb  BMk  bn  WM 
iwn  of  Japan  than  now. 
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by  which  they  are  carried  on  a  string.  "  Tlie  golJ  and  silver  coins," 
says  Golownin,  "are  longish,  four-comerod,  and  thicker  than  an 
imperinl.  Tlie  name,  vahie,  date  of  the  year,  and  name  of  the 
maker,  are  stumped  on  each."    The  gold  coins  are  the 

luib,  worth.  ,.£0  8s.  9d.  sterling. 

Kobang,   1   7   4  « 

ObM^    «   ..•••••^  *  ^  ** 

Aooounto  in  Japan  are  kept  in  Iftalb,  mas  and  condornUf  the  yalutia 
of  which  are: 

10  oondoriat  •qui  lo  l  mas, 

10  mas,  **   1  thai] ;  and 

1  thail,   75  cfiiia  of  our  money. 

Large  payments  are  mostly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  ^xed  weight 

and  value. 

MiNKRAL  Wealth  of  Japan. — The  Japanese  islands  are  rich  in 
minerala.  Copper  la  Yery  abundant  '*The  inbabilants,"  says  Go> 
lownin,  "  corer  with  H  the  roofs  and  joints  of  some  of  their  house.*!, 
and  the  fore  part  of  their  ships.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  that  the 
Dutch  export  from  Japan  is  copper,  hon  h  not  so  abundant,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  drmand.  In  several  parts 
of  the  empire  there  are  considerable  gold  uud  sUver  mines  j  but  the 
government  does  not  permit  them  &1  to  be  worked,  in  order  that 
the  value  of  the  metala  may  not  be  depreciated.  The  Japaneoe  use 
gold  and  diver  for  various  purposes  besides  for  couia.  Their  temples 
and  palaces  arc  magnificently  omamentcfl  with  them.  Those  of  dis- 
tinction wrar  s^vords.  having  gold  or  silver  iiiltji  and  scabbards.  The 
rich  use  gold  ant]  silver  j)i{>es,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
common  uso  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  It  is  said  that  in 
tiie  prindpal  cities  there  are  numerous  public  liouses  with  gilded 
roofs. 

The  piedous  metals,  gold  and  silver,  says  Maltc  Brun,  abound  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported  considerable 
cargoes.  Gold  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Japan;  but  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  dig- 
ging  beyond  a  determinate  depth ;  and  no  mine  can  be  opened  ot 
worked  without  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor,  who  claims 
two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  other  third  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  The  purest  and 
richest  mines  are  at  Sido  in  r>iiphon,  and  at  Surewea.  Silver  was 
formerly  more  abundant  in  Japan  than  now.  The  Japanese  regard 
it  as  rarer  than  gold.  It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  aiiver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Bungo,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  em- 
pire near  Kattami.  Copper  mixed  largely  with  gold  forms  tho  rhief 
wealth  of  several  provinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  exports. 

Amber,  sulphur,  pumice-stone,  agates,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  are  found  in  Japan.  It  is  rich  in  pearls.  I^ead  and 
tin  abound.  The  Japanese  (says  Golownin)  cast  their  muskets  and 
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cannon-balls  of  tin,  in  pr«p«ratioii  ht  war  in  timeof  peaoe.  Tbisy 

have  had  no  war  for  200  years. 

Sulphur  is  in  vast  quantities.  One  of  the  islands  (says  Golowniu) 
is  entirely  covered  with  it  This  island  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  Japan.  Marble  is  abundant,  out  stone  for  building 
is  not  used  on  account  of  the  ftequenoj  of  earthquakes.  This  is  also  * 
the  reason  whj  they  build^  their  houses  low  and  of  such  light  ma- 
terials. 

Government  and  Laws. — The  Japanese  government  is  that  of  an 
hereditary  and  absolute  luouarchy.  The  supreme  power  wa^i  origi- 
nally vested  iu  an  ecclesiastical  emperor  called  2>aimma,*  or 
In  1583,  Joritomo,  the  emperor^s  Sjogun^  or  military  commander, 
usurped  the  civil  government,  and  since  that  time  the  J/fifcodb,  who  is 
the  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  puppet,  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  sjogun,  or  prime  minister  and  military  chief  of  the  empire. 
All  euaetnients,  however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  be f«>ro 
they  can  have  legal  force.  lie  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions, 
and  has  the  entire  control  of  religion  and  education.  He  is  regard- 
ed a  sacred  person,  and  is  styled  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Any  further 
connection  with  sublunary  affairs  than  that  mentioned  above,  it  is 
thought,  would  degrade  nnd  profane  his  holy  cliaracter.  His  court 
is  at  Miako,  where  he  lives  secluded  in  a  hirj^e  palace,  surrounded 
by  numerous  offieers,  who  treat  him  with  almost  divine  honors.  His 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects.  He  is  conse- 
quently confined  within  his  palace.  His  hair,  nails  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  day-light,  these  operations  being  always  per- 
formed when  he  is  asleep.  lie  never  cats  twice  otTthe  same  plates, 
nor  uses  any  vessel  a  second  time,  they  being  invariably  broiten  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  unhallowed  hands.  His  finances  are 
derived  from  the  taxes  collected  from  Miako  and  the  sorrounding 
territory ;  from  certain  revenues  from  the  treasury  of  the  sjogun, 
and  from  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  tc  h  norable  dignities  and 
offieof?.  His  income  is  so  small,  and  his  dependents  so  numerous, 
that  he  lives  in  splendid  poverty — the  mere  tool  of  the  sjogim. 

The  sjogun,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  emperor,  holds  his  court  at  Jeddo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  tlie  lives  and  property  of  the  na- 
tives, controlled  only  by  the  enactments  and  usages  of  former  em- 
perors, which  sufler  little  change.  lie  also  controls  directly  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  five  great  dties,  Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaici,  Salcai  and  Nan* 
gasaici. 

Each  of  the  provinces  is  govi>rncd  by  a  prince  called  Daimio  or 
lugh-named  ;  and  under  each  prince  are  governors  of  districts,  called 
Shmio,  or  well-named.  The  daimwt  are  appointed  by  the  sjogun, 
to  whom  they  are  accountable,  giving  hostages  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  tbeir  authority.  They  have  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
provinces,  with  which  they  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  province. 

*  J?airiMma  m«aiu  "  Lofd  of  the  Dairi llie ddki  bsiof     auw  of  th«  emit 
oreaptiar. 
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They  reside  usually  in  larc^e  towns,  in  castles  fortified  with  strong 
gates  and  lofly  towers.  Unce  a  year,  in  token  of  subjection,  they  re- 
pir  to  the  Sjogun's  court,  at  Jedao,  with  splendid  retlnuM.  and  bear* 
ing  Taliubla  preaenls,  constitutmg  a  maia  poftion  of  hia  yearly 
revenuea. 

Tilt  executive  department  of  the  emperor  to  confided  to  aevea 

ministers,  as  follows  : 
Minister  of  internal  economy  and  finance, 
Minister  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Miabter  of  public  worka. 

Minister  of  police. 

Minister  of  civil  and  criminal  legialation. 

Minister  of  wnr,  nnd 
Minister  oi'  roli^nun. 

The  supreme  judicial  council,  called  Gorondje,  is  composed  of  five 
daimios,  who  arniat  the  Kubo  in  hia  deeSe^ona  on  political  offencea. 
A  senate  of  15  daimios  or  noblea  forma  a  aabordlnate  court  cognizant 

of  civil  and  criminal  cases.* 

There  is  no  country  m  the  world  in  which  the  laws  are  so  few  and 
so  strict,  and  even  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  tliose  of  Japan.    Did  not 
all  writers  agree  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to  discredit 
the  aocounta  which  are  given.  Moat  Crimea  are  puniahed  with  death, 
even  perjury,  or  the  amalleat  theft.  Scarcely  any  distinction  ia  made 
between  crimes,  every  one  being  regarded  as  an  audacioua  and  un- 
pardonable attempt  to  transgress  the  hallowed  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  to  violate  in«tice.    i'ines  are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  equity,  because  the  rich  may  thereby  be  absulvcd 
from  all  punishments.  Gambling  is  a  capital  oflence,  punishable  with 
death.   He  who  killa  another,  even  though  innocently,  and  in  hia 
own  defence,  diea  without  mercy  ;  but  if  he  kill  one  maliciously,  and 
not  in  self-defence,  he  not  only  dies,  but  all  his  kindred,  lather, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  related  to  him  by  blood,  and  all  his 
slaves,  are  put  to  death  with  him  at  the  same  time,  fur  his  crime 
alone.    It  is  a  literal  carrying  out  of  "  the  punibhment  of  the  sins  of 
the  father  upon  aona  nnto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  The 
crimes  for  which  all  the  ihmUy  or  kindred  are  put  u  >  death  are  ex- 
tortion, coining,  arson,  murder,  and  many  others.    The  estate  of  the 
whole  family  is  also  confisonted.    8uch  severity  is  doubtless  resorted 
to,  more  to  replenish  the  }  *ub]ic  treasury  than  to  satisfy  their  horror  of 
crime.    Favor  is  shown  only  to  princes  and  nobles,  who  are  some- 
tiroes  banished  to  the  barren  island  of  .MitlMiutina,  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  half-atarved  condition. 

The  modes  of  puntohment  are  tiie  moat  cruel  imaginable.  De- 
capitation, ripping  open  the  body,  roasting  before  a  slow  fire,  dip- 
ping in  boiling  oil  or  water,  quartering  the  body  by  attaching  a  horse 
to  each  limb,  are  very  ordinary  punishments.  Gentlemen  and  sol- 
diers are  allowed  to  be  their  own  executioners,  by  ripping  up  their 
own  bodiea.  All  othera  maat  aubmit  to  the  public  execationer. 


*  MeCalloeh's  Ocog*  Dio^  Art. 
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Masters  have  the  power  of  putting  a  servant  to  deatli  for  the 
slightest  oilence,  the  master  being  the  judge.  The  torture  is  also 
lilted  to  eztoTt  eYidenoo.  Dialing  ia  oootnbMid  goods  is  prndohed 
with  deaUi,  and  the  punishment  extends  t*  rverj  individual  con* 
oemed  in  the  traffic,  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  prisons  are  gloomy 
and  horrid  abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  exeoutioR?.  The 
police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  large  towns  each  street  has  a 
ddef  officer,  called  the  otiona^  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  puniahmait  of  delinqiieiita^  and  the  regiatradoa  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  Besides  these,  torn  superintendent  regulate 
the  eooDomy  of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often  with  death, 
the  most  triHiDg  infraction  of  public  order  or  peace,  informatifm  of 
which  i^  obtained  l)y  an  establi;>hed  system  of  espuinagt.  In  every 
village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades,  containing  iu  the 
middle  an  inscription,  in  large  characters,  consisting  of  a  code  of  po- 
lice regulationsL  Hie  inhamtants  in  each  street  of  a  town  are  ac- 
countable in  a  body  ibr  the  ofienoes  committed  by  any  one  of  their 
number. 

Revenues. — ^The  public  revenue  of  Japan  consists  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  on  lands  and  houses.  All  lauds  are  assumed  to  be  the 
property  of  llic  state,  aaid  are  rated  according  to  their  fertility.  The 
taxes  are  very  high,  eioeeding,  it  is  said,  sometimes  one-balf  or  evea 
tbree-iburtbs  of  the  produce.  This  is  difficult  to  believe.  Tenanta 
who  neglect  the  oultiTation  of  their  land  are  punished  by  ejectment 
Houses  are  rated  according  to  their  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  whirh  the  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly  increased  by 
forced  presents  to  the  civil  officere,  and  dues  for  maintaining  the 
temples  and  idols.  The  aetual  amount  of  the  emperor'a  revcnuea  is 
unknown;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  land  tai^  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  daimios,  or  governors  of  provinces,  who  farm  the 
taxes,  is  nn  immense  sum.  According  to  Dr.  Talbot  Watts,  late 
in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  li.  E,  I,  Company,"  the  revemir^  oftho  Ja- 
panese lordji  aiuuunt  to  7ii,G00,000  crowns,  or  about  |)S2,U()0,0i)(>.  ibe 
same  writer  declares  that  the  emperor  has  vast  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver  hoarded  up  in  bis  numerous  castles — that  the  amount  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  the  emperor^s  revenue  for  only  two  months  ia 
suflieient  to  defray  his  enormous  expenses  for  a  whole  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wealth  of  the  emperor  is  enormous,  as  the 
Japanese  have  had  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  to  exhaust  their 
treasury  for  near  200  years.  During  this  long  period  of , profound 
peace  wealth  has  immensely  accumulMcd.  Some  of  the  lords  have 
a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  crowns.* 

Japanese  Army. — The  standing  army  of  the  emperor  is  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  as  a  peace  establishment.   Besides  these,  the 


*  Vareniiu,  in  hU  DeKription  of  Japaii,  bftA  i^iven  nn  account  oftbe  rCTeniies  of  Japcn 
lor  each  provioM  separately.  He  maket  the  sum  ti>tal  2,834  Datdi  Umm  of  gold,  which, 
Tftlaiug  the  ton  at  1'10,000,  would  be  upwards  of  X 20,000,000  sterling,  or  $97,200,000, 
witboat  reckoning  the  proriocM  nnd  towns  which  deneod  immediately  on  the  emperor.  But 
t  .  '  n  veooetammtto  be  eonsidered  as  BAtMoVt  being  paid  in  Und  to  the  difinal 
priitcef. 
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lords  are  obliged  to  maintain,  when  rc«j[uircd,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  ia  proportion  to  their  revenue.  This  enables  the  emperor  to 
e»ll  {iito  ^  field,  at  any  time,  an  army  of  368,000  foot  and  38,800 
bone,  in  addition  to  his  r^hae  anny  of  100,000  foot  and  dO,000 
horse.  Most  of  the  lords  mamtain,  out  of  a  mere  love  of  show,  and 
to  ploa<:c  the  emperor,  twice  as  many  soMiera  as  Uiey  are  required  to 
support.* 

The  cavalry  are  armed  with  corselets,  but  the  foot  have  only  hi  ad- 
pieces.  The  ollensive  arms  of  the  horse  are  short  muskets,  hali-]itkes, 
iM>ws  and  arrows  and  ctmeten.  The  foot  wear  two  oimeters,  and 
carry  muskets,  pikes,  and  large  knives.  They  are  divided  into  oom- 
panics  of  fifty  soldiers  each,  and  commanded  by  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ten  corporals.  Five  companies  fl^rm  a  brrd y,  who  are  oommanded 
by  one  officer,  and  every  fifty  companit  -  Iulm'  dieir  colonel. 

The  artillery  consists  of  only  a  few  brass  cannon  and  light  pieces. 
The  generals  have  no  permanent  office,  1>eiDg  appointed  in  case  of 
war  By  the  emperor  or  princes.  Discipline  and  fortifications  are 
little  understood,  and  their  batteries  consist  usually  of  a  few  odd>looli> 
IDg  walls,  raised  without  either  order  or  apparent  object. 

Reltoton. — The  Japanese  believe  that  they  are  deseended  from  the 
gods,  and  consequently  they  regard  Europeans  as  beings  of  a  very 
inferior  order  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest 
paganism.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  religious  sects,  eadi 
maintaining  Tery  opposite  tenets ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  live 
too:ether  in  great  harmony  and  concord,  difference  of  opinion  not 
beinj^  considered  by  them  as  any  cause  for  dissension,  rhn^tinn*^ 
would  do  well  to  imitate  this.  It  was  not  for  their  reliiji  ti  that  the 
Jesuits  became  offensive  to  them  ;  but  for  their  want  ol  toleration, 
their  desire  to  subject  all  to  Christianity,  whether  they  believed  in  it 
or  not,  and  their  haughty,  grasping  disposition,  and  tiieir  wish,  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  number  of  fh<  ir  deities  is  so  trrent  thnt  n.lmost  every  trade  has 
its  tutelary  divinity,  af\er  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  believe  iu  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  omnipotent 
spirit,  supreme  in  power  and  might.  Their  principal  priests  are 
appointed  by  the  ecdesiastieal  emperor,  and  every  sect  has  its 
respective  temples  and  idols.  Their  temples  are  always  built  on  the 
highest  places.  The  priests  in  eaeh  arc  very  nnmcrnns,  and  perform 
scarcely  any  other  functions  than  k -f-piiig  the  temples  clean,  lighting 
the  fire«^  and  lamps,  and  presenting  udl-rinf!^  of  flowers  to  their  idols. 
No  sermons  are  preached,  no  hymns  sung.  Such  as  please  to  pay 
their  devotions  are  at  all  times  welcome  to  approach  and  leave  their 
offerings.  Even  strangers  are  not  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples, 
and  even  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in  them  at  night  when  they  can- 
not find  l<^dgings  elsewhere.  In  this  our  Christian  land,  the  poor  man 
who  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  nifjlit's  lodging,  would  be  treated  as 
a  criminal,  and  dragged  to  a  prison,  if  found  sleeping  even  on  the  hard 
stone  steps  of  a  Christian  church  I 

*  Wstto  t  J^fmmndtktJapamm  p.  14. 
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The  Japanese  believe  in  the  iinmurtality  of  the  soul,  and  in  ft 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punisbineDta.  AooordJng  to  their  tn^ 
tionS)  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  have  a  place  assignecl  them  immedi* 

ately  under  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  are  doomed  to  wander 
to  and  tVo  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  expiate  their  sins. 
Ihey  do  not  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  ''The  whole 
teuur  of  their  doctrine,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smitli,  "has  no  other 
object  than  to  render  mankind  Tirtuous  in  this  life.  Their  chief  and 
universal  care  is  to  preserve  a  good  oonaoienoe^  and  to  pay  dm 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  They  abstain  from  animal 
food,  are  loth  to  shed  blood,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body." 

They  believe  that  the  souls  of  foxes  are  devils,  md  these  are  their 
only  devils.  Believing  that  their  gods  know  all  things,  they  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unnectissary  to  pray  to  them.  There  is  no  visible 
representation  of  the  Almighty  in  any  of  their  temples,  though  some- 
times they  keep  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  the  inferior  deity  to  whom 
the  tem[)le  is  dedicated.  Tensio-Dai^oin  is  the  most  andent  of  thdr 
gods,  llis  temple  is  at  Isie.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  no  other  orna- 
n)ents  than  a  mirror  and  slips  of  white  paper  hung  about  the  walls, 
to  denote  that;  nothing  impure  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
from  bis  all-seelns  eye  nothing  can  be  hid.  All  ore  expected  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  at  least  onoe  in  their  laves.  Pilgrimages 
are  very  common  in  Japan,  in  which  great  austerities  arc  practised. 

Nunneries  have  been  established  in  Japan  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years.  These  belong  to  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was  introduced 
from  China  in  the  (Jth  century.  There  are  also  Jambos,  or  mountain 
monks,  who  live  a  beduded  and  ascetic  life  j  also  blind  iuouk^s,  who 
have  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  that  they  might  not  behold  vice 
around  them.  Occasionally,  in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  entirely 
naked  are  met  with,  who  are  on  a  visit  to  the  different  teniplos. 
Multitudes  of  religious  beprgars,  with  shaved  heads,  aro  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ;  and  singing  girls,  in  the  assumed  habits  of  nuns, 
procure  from  tlie  rich  large  sums. 

The  oldest  form  of  religioua  worship  in  Japan  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Buddhists.  This  is  the  purest  sect  ia 
J apan.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven  for  tlie  good  and  a  hell  for 
the  bad;  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  every  Japanese  house 
is  an  oratory,  in  which  the  natives  offtT  up,  moniing  and  evening, 
prayers  to  the  supreme  deity,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mikado, 
or  of  inferior  spirits  called  Aramt,  they  believing  tliat  the  supremo 
deity  Is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer  directly.  TheAsmi  con* 
sists  of  19*2,  who  were  born  spirits,  and  2,040,  who  are  canonized  moiw 
tals.  To  these  kami  temples  are  erected.  Large  gates  and  tri- 
umphal arches  lead  to  the  temples,  which,  with  the  building's  of  the 
priests,  form  often  stately  editices.  Various  eatables  arc  oil.  l  ed  up 
to  the  kami  as  sacrifices,  and  anciently  human  beings  were  bacriliced. 
The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 

Hie  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  of  the  pnests,  the  StoUric;  and  those  of  the  people, 
the  JStoieric  According  to  the  first,  man  sprang  from  nothing,  and 
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tliere<i>re  has  no  evil  in  Idm  originallj.  The  soul  widiinii  God  guid* 

ii^g  our  ac  tions,  and  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul  we  escape  evil. 
The  soul  is  inimortal,  and  after  death  resides  in  the  palace  of  God,  if 
good  ;  but  if  bad,  it  floats  eternally  in  the  void  of  space.  When  a 
virtuous  man  is  needed  on  earth,  a  soul  is  sent  from  heaven  to 
occupy  here  below  a  liuman  body.  The  Exoteric  doctrines  are: 
that  in  the  oUier  world,  before  the  great  ^udge,.SifMOO,  stands  a  large 
mirror,  in  wliidk  the  aetiona  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near 
thia  mirror  atand  two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of 
every  person,  and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book — the  Book  of  Life 
•—by  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  will  uUimately  be  jnfln;rd,  and, 
according  to  their  sentences,  sent  to  their  places  of  re\vai  d::>  and  pun- 
ishments. Amida^  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of  paradise  ^  and  the 
way  to  ensure  a  journey  on  the  gokirak^  or  road  to  paiadiae,  (one  onl  j 
out  of  six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent,)  is  an  obedienee  to 
the  five  commandments,  viz. :  not  io  kill  any  living  creature ;  not  to 
lie;  not  to  commit  adultery  ;  not  to  get  dmnk  ;  and  not  to  steal. 
One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tsikusyo,  or  the  road  to  the  hell  of 
animals  \  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  bulieve  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  into  animals  aa  well  as  men. 

There  la  also  in  Japan  the  aeot  of  Sywatoo^  whioh  professee  the 
morality  of  Confucius,  it  is  quite  separate  from  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  creeds,  and  has  existed  in  Japan  since  A.  !>.  59.  Tlicrc, 
as  in  China,  its  only  object  is  the  inculcation  of  a  virtuous  lile  in  this 
world,  without  reference  to  any  after  state  of  existence. 

Hie  priests  of  Buddha,  in  Japan,  are  oaUed  Bonzes.  They  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  both  malea  and  fomalea,  They  are  under  a 
Yow  of  celibaoy,  aa  m  other  ' oountriea,  and  have  oonveota  for  both 
sexes. 

A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  now  year,  is  performed 
the  ceremony  of  trampling  on  such  images  as  represent  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Jesus  Christ.  This  ceremony  is  required  by 
the  goveinment^  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
abhorrence  of  Christianity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  thui  form  of 
it  which  the  Portuguese  introduced  ;  and  also  to  discover,  in  this  way^ 
whether  any  remains  of  it  still  remain  in  Japan  ;  for  whioh  reason 
the  ceremony  is  chiefly  performed  in  such  places  as  were  formerly 
most  frequented  by  the  Christians,  At  Nangasaki  it  continues  four 
days,  after  which  tne  images  are  laid  by  till  the  next  vear.  Every 
native  inhabitant,  except  the  governor  and  his  attanjants,  must  be 
preaent  at]  this  ceremony.  Captain  Golownin  says,  that  tiie  people 
are  not  only  required  to  trainple  on  the  cross,  but  also  on  other 
insignia  of  the  Roman  faith.  Tliere  is  a  law  in  Japan  forbiddinn  nny 
one  hiring  a  servant  without  receiving  first  a  ct n  tilicate  of  his  not  being 
a  Qiristian.  When  a  person  dies  at  Nangasaki,  they  produce  wit- 
nesses  to  testify  that  the  person  was  not  a  Christian  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  nay,  they  examine  the  corpse  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  it,  or  of 
any  punishment  inflicted  on  that  account^  after  which  they  diaw  up 
a  certiricat4?  in  favor  of  the  deceased. 
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Population  of  Japak. — The  exact  population  of  Japan  is  un- 
known. Aocordinc  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  it  is  about 
60,000)000,  exclusive  of  the  fadnbitants  of  (be  Japanese  dupendendei. 
T1m>  eoQOunts  of  all  travelers  conour  in  assigning  to  Japana  piodigioua 
population.  Thunbcrg,  to  give  aa  idea  of  the  oenseneas  or  the  popii> 
ifttioD,  says  that  the  TokaidOy  the  principal  of  the  seven  great  roads 
of  Japan.  \s  sometimes  as  much  crowded  with  travelers  as  the  streets 
of  any  European  capital  with  passengers.  The  estimate  of  50,000,000 
would  give  only  184  to  the  sq^uare  mile,  calling  the  area  of  Japan 
666,000  square  miles. 

MAinm»  AHD  CusroXB.— The  people  of  Ji^mhi  are  divided  into 
eight  classes  ;  the  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  officers,  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  laborers.  The  mste  system  is  strictly  pursued, 
and  each  follows  the  employment  of  his  fathers,  whatever  his  talents 
may  be  for  a  did'ereut  pursuit.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  a  mixed 
race  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood.  Ihej  are  in  general  well 
made,  active  and  supple,  with  yellow  complexions,  small  and  deeply 
tet  eyes,  short  and  rather  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  an  d  thick  black  hair, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  only  on  the  crown.  The  Japanese  dress  in 
loose  flowing  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  family  arms  being  usually 
worked  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  robe.  Over  the 
ordinary  robes  is  wom,  on  state  ocoasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony.  The 
males  generally  wear  two  or  three  robes  at  once ;  but  the  women 
often  have  on  their  persons  thirty  or  ft>rty  robes,  one  over  the  otlier, 
and  yet  so  fine  and  thin  as  not  to  weigh,  collectively,  more  than 
four  or  live  pounds.  The  robes  are  fastened  around  the  body  by  a 
belt,  four  inches  broad  for  the  men,  and  twelve  for  the  women. 
Stockings  arc  not  worn.  Their  shoes  are  of  rice  straw  or  of  rattan, 
and  are  generally  very  poor.  The  Japanese  never  enter  tlieir 
houses  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them  at  the  door. 

Tlie  higher  classes  wear  a  sort  of  trousers,  resembling  a  full  plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs.  They  also  wear  one  or  more 
swords,  according  to  their  rank.  The  lower  orders  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  swords.  IViests,  physicians  and  youths,  are  exempt  from  shav» 
ing  the  tiead.  The  women  wear  thdr  hair  long,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  stuck  foil  of  pieces  of  highly  polished  tortoise  shell. 
The  Japanese  ladies  paint  their  fkces  red  and  white,  stain  their  lips 
purple,  and  their  teeth  black,  after  marriage.  TTats  are  only  worn 
when.it  rains,  but  the  fan  is  carried  at  all  times,  and  by  all  classes. 
Their  gait  is  awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes  ;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  vrorst,  from  their  so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips 
is  to  turn  their  ibet  hiward.  Tight  shoes  are  not  worn. 

Polygamy  is  not  practised,  even  by  the  nobles,  and  far  more  fi^ 
dom  is  pennitted  to  the  female  sex  than  in  China.  Many  of  the 
ladies  arc  well  educated,  an  l  almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments. 
Concubines  arc  kept  in  nujiil>t  i>,  varying  according  to  the  means  of 
the  owner  j  but  Liiuy  hold  a  ruuk  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitates  are  Ibund  in  every  town,  in  greater  numbers  than  In  any 
Qountrv  of  Asia  except  Hindostan ;  and  so  little  discredit  is  attached 
to  their  abomhiabie  profession,  that  they  are  visited  by  manied 
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females,  aod  received  back  without  remark  into  respectable  society.* 
The  law  allows  but  one  wife,  who  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
husband.  Marriage*?  arc  contracted  by  t  lif  parents  for  their  children, 
aud  the  young  couple  know  nothing  ol  what  is  done,  and  never  see 
one  another  tUl  the  hour  of  tiie  oeremonjr*  This  is  peifomed  in  the 
teinplo  by  a  bonze,  or  priest*  before  the  lUtar  of  the  god  of  merriacs^ 
who  has  the  head  of  a  dog — an  emblem  of  mutitti  fidelity.  The  bridei 
staridirifT  before  the  altar,  lights  a  torch  by  one  of  the  lamps  burning 
around  the  temple,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  i  form  of  words 
dictated  by  the  priest.  The  bridegroom  next  light^i  his  torch  by  that 
beld  by  the  bride,  and  the  priest  dismisses  them  with  his  benediction. 
Two  oxen  aie  aaoiifieed  to  the  god,  and  the  partiee  retire  to  their 

hoine.f 

The  Japanese  nre  very  tender  and  indulgent  in  the  cducntion  of 
their  children  ;  and  though  tliey  have  an  abs^oluta  nnd  unlimited 
authority  oflife  and  death  over  then),  yet  they  very  seld».>!ii  treat  them 
with  inhumanity.  They  endeavor  to  inspue  ihem  with  a  iove 
of  glt^iyi  wliich  is  their  darlbig  passion. 

The  Japanese  merchants  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable  ibr  tiieir 
fairness  and  strict  honesty  In  all  transactions. 

A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  respoet'?  rather  a  ludicrous  object 
— his  head  half  shaved — the  enormous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in 
which  he  is  wrapped  up  when  he  travels — his  salutations,  which  con- 
sist in  bending  his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  cerlii,  and  the  enor- 
mom  fim  which  he  constantly  carries  in  his  hand,  present  an  eztn^ 
ordinary  6gQre.  The  Japanese  entertain  s  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
observe  towards  each  other  the  rnost  ceremonious  politeness.  Their 
courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  inrnild'.  They  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  books  on  etiqmttey  teaching  iiow  a  draught  of  water  should  be 
taken,  how  to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutlce 
etsential  to  tiie  refined  behayior  of  a  Japanese  man  of  tashion.  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Count  D^Orsay  never  dreamed  of  half  the  oatal<^lie 
of  refined  trifles  contained  in  a  Japanese  book  of  etiquette. 

A  Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits,  despises 
the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race.  He  has  no  idoA  of  our  keenness  in 
dispute,  aiid  uveu  when  loaded  with  injuries,  does  not  utter  one  ve- 
hement expression ;  but  his  pride  is  deep,  rancorous  and  invincible ; 
and  the  pomard,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  person.  Is  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it» 
or  to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  bodies  of  peoj^lo  of  rank,  when  they  die,  are  burned  ;  those  of 
others  are  buried.  The  festival  of  lanterns  is  celebrated,  as  in  China, 
to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  viaitine  the  groves  at  stated  times. 
Hie  manes  are  regaled  with  food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs 
and  cenipliments. 

Public  amusements  in  Japan  consist  of  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  those  of  i>o1ished  nations.  "The 
great  number  of  dancuig  girls  and  boys,"  says  Kkmpfer,  "  announces 
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the  relaxation  of  public  monls,  which  !■  alao  evinced  hy  the  great 
number  of  infamous  hoiiso<4.  \vbich  are  more  aeandalottaly  proteoted 

there  than  in  any  other  country." 

The  Japanese  may  in  general  be  reckoned  intelligent,  brave,  cour- 
teous, industrious,  frugal  md  upright ;  but  the  opposite  vices  are  not 
wanting. 

LANoaAos. — The  language  of  the  Japaneae  giTeano  evidence  of 

any  foreign  extraction.  It  contains  few  Chinese  term?,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Tartar  or  to  that  of  the  Kurile  islands.  The  Ja- 
panese words  are  not  monosyllabic,  like  the  Chinese';  the  conjuffi- 
tioDS  and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original  character.  Ihe 
Japeneae  or  Yomi  language  is  used  in  poetry  and  in  conversation. 
The  priests  of  Japan  write  their  theological  llooks  in  Chinese,  which 
Is  to  them  what  Latin  is  to  us.*  The  Japanese  is  a  polysyllabic 
langnage,  with  an  alphabet  of  fur^y-sevcn  letters,  and  is  written  in 
f  )ur  diri'ertnt  sets  of  characters,  our.  of  which,  the  katahma.  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  maless  j  while  another,  the  hiragmta^  is  appropri- 
ated to  the^iemalea.  The  €ltinsae  dianotar  Is  only  used  by  the 
learned. 

The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japaneae  book ;  but  every  well  edi^ 

catcd  Japanese  can  read  the  books  of  China.  Tiic  Japanese  bo  ik'* 
are  said  to  be  excellent  in  mechanical  execution.  Their  types  are 
not  movable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Their 
schools  are  said  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  odier  Asiatic  country. 
It  is  said  that  stiengers  are  prohibited  from  learning  Japaneae.  The 
language  is  written,  like  that  of  the  CSunese,  in  straight  luias,  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Tlie  Japanese  study  medicine  and  astrono- 
my, and  construct  almanacs  with  much  ik  iirney.  The  sciences 
are  taueht  in  their  schools.  They  have  bouks  on  medicine,  astrono- 
my, theology,  botany  and  zoology,  with  engravings  descriptive  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  history  of  Japan  baa  "hStsa  written  with 
great  care  by  several  learned  Japaneae  writers. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  the  expeditkn 
now  fitting  out  by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  open  a  trade  with  Japan.  Ibis  has  been  long  in  con. 
templaiion  by  our  government.    Com.  Porter,  as  far  back  as  1R15, 

addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  suliject,  and  it  was  then 
intended  to  send  out  Com.  Porter  with  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  but  the  plan  was  defeated.  Other  nations  have  made  the  at- 
tempt without  success.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Busrie 
endeavored  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Japan,  but  he  only  ob- 
tained a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  intercourse,  and  his  envoys  were 
ordf  Tf  d  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Tlic  Portuguese,  French  and 
Eni;lish  have  also  made  ineflTectual  attempts  to  establish  intercourse. 

The  expedition  now  fitting  out  is  to  consist  of  the  following  vessels: 
ateamer  Mississippi,  (Japt.  Mcdoney;  ateam^frigate  Susquehanna^ 
Capt.  Buclianan ;  steamer  Princeton,  Commander  Sydney  Smith  Lee ; 
sloop*of-war  St.  ^[ary's,  Commander  Geo.  A.  ISfcGruder;  sloop-of- 
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war  Plymouth,  Commander  John  Kelly  ;  sloop^f-war  Saratoga, 
Commrinder  Wrn.  L.  Walker;  brig-of-war  Perry,  Lieut.  Fairfax; 
»toreshij>  Supply,  Lieut,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  atid  several  other  vessels. 

The  Missisaippi  is  the  flaf^-ship,  having  on  brmrd  Commodore  Perry, 
commander  of  the  fleet.  The  Susquehanna,  i^lymouth  and  Saratoga, 
are  already  in  the  Padfio,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reet  of  the 
squadron.  The  St.  Mary'a  ia  now  on  her  way  to  Japan,  having  on 
board  the  Japanese  adlora,  and  on  reaching  Japan  wiU  wait  the  ai^ 
rival  of  the  fleet. 

Tiie  object  of  the  expedition,  as  net  forth  In  the  letter  of  President 
Fillmore  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  in  the  letter  of  instructions 
from  Daniel  Webtter  to  Com.  Aolidc,  both  of  wUoh  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  ia  **to  obtain  from  the  emperor  of  Japan 
permission  to  purchase  from  his  subjects  the  necessary  suppliea 
of  coal,  which  our  steamers  in  their  outward  and  inward  voyages 
to  and  from  India  and  China  may  require."  If  possible,  Com. 
Auiick  is  directed  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
meroe  between  the  Unit^  States  and  Uie  Empire  of  Japan. 

On  the  3(Hh  of  April,  1851,  the  mmister  of  the  Netherlands  trana- 
mitted  to  onr  government  the  following  note  on  the  aalijeot  of 
Japan  t 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  foreign  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  Japan  by  the  government  of  that  empire.  It  was,  never- 
theless, determined,  in  1842,  that  if  such  vessels  should  be  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan  by  storms,  or  come  there  in  want  of  provisional 
with  a  view  of  askinc  for  such  commodities,  water,  or  wood  for  fiiel, 
those  articles  should  oe  granted  to  them  on  request. 

"  For  fear,  however,  lest  this  determination,  prompted  as  it  has 
been  by  feelings  of  humanity,  should  give  rise  to  any  false  interpre- 
tation, the  government  of  Japan  has  solicited  that  of  the  Netherlands 
to  inform  Sie  other  powers  that  the  abovementioned  resolution  does 
not  infringe  upon,  or  otherwise  imply  any  modification  whatever  of 
the  system  of  separation  and  esdosion,  which  was  adopted  more  than 
twocentur'p'^  n^o  by  the  .TapATie«5»'  government,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  whirh  the  prohibition  against  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  to  ex- 
plore the  Japaucse  coasts,  has  been  constantly  in  force.  The  Dutch 
goveromeot  has  made  no  difficulty  of  complying  with  tiiis  request^ 
especially  as  the  government  of  Japan  has  no  otner  means  of  mak* 
ing  a  cominunieation  of  this  nature ;  and  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  cabini't  of  the  Hague,  the  legation  of  the  Netherlands  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  the  abovumentioned  facts  to  the  Hon. 
Seeretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  information  of  his 
government.*' 

It  is  estimated  that  a  direct  trade  between  this  country  and  Japan 
would  be  worth  to  us  at  least  $200,000,000  annually. 

Hie  objects  of  the  present  expedition  to  Japan  are  entirely  peace- 
ful, and  simply  to  ofTer  propositions  to  the  Japanese  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  nations.  Tln^  exercise  of  no  force  whatever  is  con- 
templated ;  though  it  cannot  be  a  question  that  we  would  be  quite 
justifiable  in  compelling  the  Japaneae  to  deliver  up  all  Amerioan  cap- 
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tives  that  may  now  bo  in  their  possession.  It  is  stated  by  writein 
that  there  are  numerous  European  and  American  captives  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  are  "  exhibited  in  iron  cage.-i  in 
various  parts  of  the  Japanese  tcrriu>ry.''  Of  the  truth  of  such  reports 
we  CBQDot  speAk  oonfidentljr ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  our 
government  ought  to  inquire  into.  If  the  reports  are  true,  the  remedy 
is  plain  ;  and  our  goverument  is  able  to  apply  it  eifectually. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  tnan  with  an  extract  frnnn 
a  work  which  has  ap(>eaie(l  within  a  few  weeks  in  Enghmd,*  and 
has  been  republished  in  jNew-York,  containing  the  fullest  accounts  of 
Japan  in  every  particular,  and  a  very  minute  aketeh  of  the  Uatofy  of 
her  European  ooimection8»  from  the  earliest  times : 

•*  The  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now  fixed  on  the  American  ©x- 
padhion.  This  cannot  be  made  a  merely  national  object ;  it«  character  mu8t  bo 
©saentially  cosmopolitan.  We  rejoice  to  nee  that  the  subject  1ris  rbiim-d  the 
aUentiua  of  uur  own  mcrcaiktile  claaiiea,  and  that  elTorts  arc  making  to  diiTuse 
authentic  information  eoneeming  it.  Wo  must  not  bo  oatotiipped  in  the  Eut 
even  by  the  Anu-ricans. 

"  It  was  the  ODinion  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  that  an  opportonity  for  open- 
ing a  Glienl  ami  hoBOMble  eoraraunieation  between  Enropo  and  Japan,  would 
not  occur  iititil  the  two  preat  orrans  (tho  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific)  should  be 
united  by  a  canal  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  productions  af  the 
west  and  northwest  coasts  of  Anoriea,  China,  and  Japan,  woola  be  brought  more 
than  6,000  miles  nearer  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any 
great  change  could  be  effected  in  the  political  and  commercial  policy  of  eastern 
Asia.  '  For  this  neck  of  land,*  said  Humboldt,  '  has  been  for  ages  the  buiwariL 
of  the  iodependenco  of  China  and  Japan.* 

"  A  very  rpront  English  writer  says,  '  Since,  however,  this  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, the  bulwark  has  been  breached,  and  varimis  circimustauces  have  trans- 
{>irod  to  alter  the  features  of  the  case,  and  to  brin::  about  a  rapid  diasge  in  the 
tide  of  cornmerci','  and  the  progress  of  trade.  The  British  have  establislicd 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, and  have  compelled  respect  to  their  flag  and  fireedimi  to  their  tnds. 
Energy  andentrqtrisc  have  constructed  a  rail-road  across  tho  T?thnius  ofP  .n  tma, 
and  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  and  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  island, 
have  settled  a  vast  and  indnstrlous  popalatfon  en  the  western  sea-booTd  of  tlw 
Amorican  continent,  and  to  the  establishnimt  of  new  lines  of  steam  nar'tija- 
tion,  and  an  immense  tide  of  commerce  aod  emigration.  The  opening  of  the 
NiearajTua,  T^uantepcc,  and  other  practicable  nrates  of  interoommanicatton  bo> 
twcen  different  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  been  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous companies.  Steam  communication  has  been  extended  from  India  to  Thina, 
and  recently  to  our  Australasian  settlements,  by  the  way  of  Singapore  and  Java. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  Bttvopean  and  American  shipping 
employed  in  the  India  and  China  tmde  in  general  comrnpTce,  and  the  v.  h  i!*'- 
fishery  on  the  Pacific.  The  Americans,  particularly,  have  largely  extendeii  iheir 
whaling  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  fishery  very  saccessfiilly  to  ue  seas  and  coast* 
of  Japan  and  her  northern  dependenetcf*.  to  the  railfs  of  Tartary  and  OkotA* 
the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  Behring's  Straits,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

'*'The  port  of  San  Francisco,  CaBfbmta,  is  destfaied  to  become  the  great 
mart  and  entrepot  for  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  with  China,  Japan.  anJ 
all  the  maritime  cuuuiries  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  Oceanica,  and  Australasia,  which 
embrace  an  aggregate  population  of  up««ids  of  six  hundred  milUoeo.  Our  own 
eieollent  poet  and  harbor  of  Sidnety,  mm  inozimity  and  oootial  aitnatioii,  having 
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now  the  adrantag^ef  of  i^^uUur  steam  oommniMtAon,  posseaaea  even  superior 
aclvant:ig(<s  for  carrying  on  a  most  extensive  and  luentii^  trada  with  thiO  OOMt* 
and  islands  of  Asia  aiid  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

***  Japan  if  dtvtctly  opposite  the  American  possessiona  on  IIm  Fhette  eoMt» 
and  the  two  great  island*;  of  Niphon  and  Jcsso  from  the  5>tratt  of  Sangar, 
through  which  hundreds  of  iia  whale  fleet  are  cuuipelled  annually  to  pass.  To 
fauDd,  oowever,  on  any  of  the  shores  of  this  empire  for  supplUa  of  wood,  water,  or 
the  necessaries  of  tif*-,  or  to  bp  forced  upon  them  bj  otveat  of  waatlMr»  MlbjeBtf 
the  onlbrtuiiate  whaler  to  robbery  and  death. 

<**  Japan  not  onlf  reftiaea  to  hold  eoninwidal  intoreowM  with  tho  toat  of  tiM 
world — a  ven,'  quc^ition  ihle  right  ;  but  she  goea  further;  and,  occupying,  as  she 
doesi  an  enormous  extent  of  aeacoast,  not  only  refiiaos  to  open  her  porta  to  for- 
eign YMoeia  tn  diatreaa,  Init  actually  opens  her  hatterioa  upon  them  when  they 
approach  within  frun-fihot  of  her  shores.  And  when  driven  upon  them  by  stress 
of  weather,  she  seizes  upon,  impriaona,  exhibits  in  eagea,  and  actually  maidera 
the  crews  of  such  ill-fated  vessels. 

"  '  The  world,  however,  is  one  of  pngreae ;  and  w  the  march  of  btUttUi  eventa 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Tapanosc  will  be  persuaded  of  thoenot  of  their 
present  policy,  and  iruUiced  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  course. 

**  *The  insular  geographical  position  of  Japan,  her  excellent  porta  and  haiboff, 
dense  and  imlustnous  population,  her  boundless  productive  re-joiirces  and  vast 
capabilities  for  commerce,  the  superior  intelligence  and  refinement  of  her  princea 
and  ndblea,  together  with  the  ddU,  energy,  and  enterpriaeof  the  Japanese  people, 
justly  entitle  her  to  rank  above  every  other  .\siatic  nation.  By  a  judicious  re- 
laxation of  her  restrictive  policy,  all  these  unrivaled,  natural  and  political  advan* 
ta^  eoold  be  made  aivailttile  for  eondncting  a  very  extenaiToaad  profitable  tndo 
with  variouB  countries  both  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  without  eompffOmimilf 
either  her  sovereignty,  national  religion,  or  peculiar  institutiona. 

"  *  This  ifolated  and  mysterious  empire,  which  has  been  since  1637  hermeti' 
«ally  sealed  to  all  foreign  intercourse  and  trade*  except  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch,  will  now  be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  succumb  to  the  pro- 
gressive commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  Japanese  islanda  wUl  eventuallj 
teeooM  in  the  EmI  what  the  Biitieh  islandi  om  in  the  Woet.'*' 
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Tazaiuui.— Hie  taxM  which  «re  now  pM  by  tin  Mtion,  and  havt 
been  for  years,  are  -very  oppressive.  They  sre  divided  into  rtnta» 
fffmraUa  and  rmta*proviniiaUi,  All  Spain,  except  Biscay,  pays  the 
former ;  and  they  comprise  the  revenue  coming  from  the  post-ofTire, 
stamp  duties,  customs,  etc.,  and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  gun- 
powder and  tobacco.  The  second  kind  of  taxes  is  ouUect«d  only  ia 
tlic  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Oastile,  the  other  proymcee 
paying  others  of  a  different  and  less  burdensome  diaracter.  Of  the 
different  Bpedea  of  tases,  that  called  formerly  the  alcahala  (already 
spoken  of)  was  the  most  injurious  and  oppressive.  It  dof's  not  now 
eziat  in  the  objeeUouable  form  which  it  once  had,  having  been 
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clnnged  into  local  duties  paid  on  bringing  products  into  towns  and  vil- 
lages. After  the  ahabata^  the  tithe  is  the  tax  most  complained  of  by 
the  people.  In  1820,  it  amounted  to  ri:^")  r,<>4  OQO  reals  (^10,784,- 
700  i)  but  the  clergy,  to  wliom  the  tit.hc  ai  jx-i  tains,  never  at  any 
time  received  all  it  yielded,  and  at  present  uuly  a  aiuuli  portion  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  guarantees  of  the  goTemment  Other 
(taxes  are  the  JhUot  eimles,  a  direct  tax  on  land,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  medias  eamataa^  the  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  lands 
upon  the  succession  of  the  heir  ;  Innsas,  a  connposition  tax  in  li<  i3  of 
furnishing  troops;  subsidio  del  comercio,  a  tax  of  about  $50"  h)^ 
levied  on  merchants ;  ^a;a  y  uiemiliOj  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  ar- 
my I  and  taxes  on  houses,  patents,  lotteries,  bull-figbu,  eto.  Hio 
revenue  derived  firom  salt  k  obtained  by  aaseasment;  tiiat  ftom  to- 
baooo,  however,  iaUa  only  upon  the  actual  consumer.  An  exemption 
from  a  number  of  petty  t!i\es  has  been  obtained  by  Navarre  and 
Biscay  by  the  payment  of  aa&ouualoontributioaaiuountiAg  to  about 
$700,000. 

BnvsNUB  AND  Finances. — ^The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  very  dis- 
ordered and  almost  hopeless  condition,  a  deficit  ooourring  every  year, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  which  are  raised  from  tfaeoastomsand. 

from  taxation.  All  the  money  thus  raised,  together  with  that  ob- 
tained from  tlie  sale  of  churoli  property,  has  not  so  far  sufficed  to 
meet  the  ctirrent  expenses  of  the  country,  and  pay  the  aniiual  inter- 
CbL  upon  the  national  debt.  This  debt  in  1841  had  amounted  to  14,'- 
160,968,047  ($703,048,402.)  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  tmnif 
ihowand  milliona  of  reals,  or  ofi#  Aowetnd  millioiu  of  dollars 
1,000,000,000.)  In  1841  the  deficit  amounted  to  174,421,846  reals, 
n  1845  it  ought  to  have  amounted,  according  to  an  offif  statement 
published  that  year,  to  only  45,112,665  reals,  the  expenditure  of 
the  government  being  reckoned  at  1,25.0,635,343,  and  the  revenue 
at  1,205,522,688  reals*  Yet  It  reaohed  more  than  doohle  the  sum 
at  which  It  had  lieen  estimated.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
this  constant  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  government?  Ungewitter 
(Europe,  Paxt  and  Present^  pp.  SI,  82,) 'gives  the  Ibllowing  solution^ 
which  seems  upon  the  whole  not  improbable : 

'*  ffifting  the  qucRtion  to  the  bottom,  the  riddle  i«  soon  foTved.  TTw  Imivn  of 
the  Spanish  revMlntiou  have  been  in  the  skill  of  makinor  Tnon<»T  quite  n»  expe- 
rienced and  a«6i(iuuu8  as  the  leaders  of  the  Porttigueae  rcToIution.  Thus,  tor 
instance,  the  Spanish  miiiister  of  finanem,  Mr.  Mendlgmktl^  had  been  for  yoam  bat 
a  poor  Jewish  (  Uller,  yet  by  his  shrewdness  he  insinuated  himsnlf  into  the  favor 
of  the  queen  regent,  Ckristiana,  who  amwintod  him  minister  of  financo*.  This 
ofltco  fbraished  ample  opportnnitiM  fer.fiim  to  fill  his  pocketa,  aa  well  as  those  of 
his  ailh(  If nis  and  of  his  benefactress.  He  sold  the  estates  of  coiivonts,  a  great 
deal  of  church  property,  sacred  vessels  and  utensils ;  naj,  even  church -betfs  ;  and 
according  to  oflUnal  returns  for  the  month  of  Juno,  1835,  the  sirai  received  oat  of 
the  sale  of  559  estates  of  convents,  amounted  to  16,693,360  reals  ;  a^d  accor3Aag 
to  official  returns  for  the  same  mouth,  1840,  the  sum  reeeived  out  of  the  sale  <u 
81,  t:};}  estates  of  convents  and  churches,  amouiitcJ  to  1,215.549,569  reals.  Now 
it  ifl  a  &ct  that  the  Spanish  people  have  not  since  been  released  from  a  sinjrlo 
itoni  (  f  their  taxes,  which  number  not  less  than  ninety  t-Mir  of  various  descrip- 
itoas  ;  but,  on  the  contraiv,  thev  have  at  prasent  to  pay  more  taxes  than  ever., 
idiile  ths  fi  rfwss*  poor  psmUsg,  tj  hMMmrtqf  fat  flnsndst  sflsirs»  hsi  smaassd  ^ 
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Ibrttnra  to  tfa«  ■mmint  of  at  leait  $3,000,000 !  If  Mr.  Mendizabal  should  be  asked 
to  giTe  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  to  restore  all  property  illegally  ao 
quired,  he  would  indeed  he  reduced  to  very  low  circumstances,  and  that  deser- 
vedly. For  he  baa  evidently  despoiled  thu  public  treasure  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  to  theM  •poliations  alone  docs  he  owe  hit  wealth.  His  pnedccesMM 
as  wr!!  successors  in  that  hicrative  office,  have  practincl  thr  game  arts, 

and  in  tlua  way  acquired  iounense  riches ;  while  the  Spanish  nation  has  be«ii 
boidoMd  with  Ux«t  at  tha  ntio  of  mon  tliaa  m  Mala  par  hood." 

Axmr  AftD  Natt.— Hie  army  of  Spain  is  in  good  order ;  and  it  Is 
prudently  kept  so,  for  it  forms  the  support  of  the  gOTenunent.  It 

now  numbers  100,000,  forming  31  regiments,  and  3  battalions  of 
foot,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  about  12,000  artillerists.  The  sol- 
diers  are  hravp,  nnd  will  follow  a  good  leader  fiithfully  ;  but  Spain 
hasut  present  but  few  good  oilieers.  In  the  wars  which  have  of  late 
devastated  the  peninsula,  there  were  fuund  in  the  army  no  (iialiu- 
guished  generals^  the  best  being  merely  good  guerilla  leaders. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  when  compared 
with  its  former  power.  Even  in  1802,  it  consisted  of  08  ships  of 
the  line.  10  frigates,  cVc.  In  1834,  it  numbered  only  2  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  18  smaller  vessels  ;  and  even  most  of  these  have 
now  become  unfit  for  service.  Cadiz  is  the  only  navy  station ;  for- 
merly there  were  three,  Ferrol,  Oidiz  and  Garthagena. 

Local  Divisions. — ^In  1833, Spain  was  divided  Into  48  departments, 
the  names  of  which  are  the  same  as  their  capitals.  Since  an  early 
period,  however,  the  country  has  hf^on  divided  into  17  provinces,  the 
names  of  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  that  is  written  upon 
Spain  and  its  institutions.  Eleven  of  these  provinces  constituted  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Castile  ;  the  other  six  were  those  of  the 
Crown  of  Arragon.  The  eleven  that  belonged  to  Castile  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  J^ngdofu  of  Xew  €huH!e,TieMth»oaktse  of  \he-pen- 
insula.  Rpfwecn  it  and  the  Mediterranean  lay,  on  the  cast,  Valencia; 
on  the  south,  Andalusia.  Ferdinand,  snmamcd  the  Holy,  took  it  in 
1085  from  the  Moors.  2.  The  Kinrjdnm  of  Old  Castile^  situated  north 
of  New  Castile,  and  extending  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Originally  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Icings  of  Leon ;  but  in  1016  it  became  a  king, 
dom.  8.  Ting  Kingdom  of  Leon,  lying  between  Old  Oastne  and  Por- 
tugal. It  was  originally  the  kingdom  of  Astunas,  founded  by  Pe- 
lagio,  but  was  called  Leon  after  its  enlargement.  4.  The  I^incipal- 
iUj  of  Asturim^  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Gallicia,  and  bordered  on  the  south  by  Leon,  it  was  found- 
ed by  Pelagio.  5.  Tfu  Einadom  of  ChMUieia^  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  taken  ftom  the  Moors  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  made,  in  1060,  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a 
Kingdom.  6.  7'he  Province  nf  Kstrtmadnra,  lying  between  New  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal,  and  having  Andalusia  on  its  sonthem  border.  The 
Moor:*  overran  and  conquered  it  in  713;  but  it  waa  recovered  in  the 
11th  and  the  13th  centuries.  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Seville  ;  8,  The 
Kingdom  of  Cordova ;  9.  Tht  Kingdom  cfJam,  all  three  forming 
Andcd'imat  which  lies  in  the  south  of  Spain,  north  of  Granada.  It 
was  wrested  from  the  Moors  mainly  during  the  l.Sth  century.  10. 
Th$  Kingdom  of  Granada^  sometimes  called  QgMr  AndalunOf  the 
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south  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  1492,  it  yn» 
conquered  iVora  the  ^^oo^s  by  FerdiuanJ  and  Isabella.  11.  Th« 
Kingdom  of  Muraa,  situated  partly  on  the  sea,  and  lying  between 
Andalusia  on  the  west,  and  Valencia  on  the  east. 

Hie  six  kingdoms  whioh  belonged  to  AmgOE  are  the  foUoiHng : 
L  The  Kingdom  of  Arroftm^  between  Oataloaia  and  the  two  CMtilee* 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  marriage  of  the 
king  of  this  province  to  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  all  Spain  into  one 
kingdom.  2.  The  PrincipaUti/  of  Catalonia^  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Spaing  noted  for  its  commerce  during  the  middle  ages. 
3.  T%e  Kxngdom  o/  VmlmBku,  lying  between  New  Ondle  and  the 
Mediterranean,  bordered  on  the  sonth  by  Murciai  and  on  the  north 
by  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Taken  hf  the  Moors  m  788 ;  but  reoep- 
tured  in  1238,  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  now  tho  best  cultivated  prov- 
ince in  Spain.    4.  The  Kingdom  of  Majorca,  or  the  Balearic  Jslanils^ 


took  possession  of  these  islands ;  then  the  Romans  ;  then  the  Van- 
dab  (429,  A.  D.;)  then  the  Moors  (798;)  then  King  James  Lof 
Arntgon  (1229-1254.)  Two  of  them,  M9§9na  (1,342  square  miles, 
population  200.000)  and  Minorca  (256  square  miles,  50,000  inhabit- 
ants) are  callod  the  Balearic  Islands.  There  are  two  more,  it  iVa 
(192  square  miles,  population  20,000)  and  Formentara  (43  squnre 
miles,  pupulalion  2,000)  called  the  i'ilhyusiai)  islands.  5.  The 
Kinpdim  of  Namure,  between  Arragon  and  the  Basque  provinees, 
having  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north.  0.  The  Baipti  Provitices^  situ- 
ated along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  having  Navarre  and  Old  Castile 
on  its  other  .«^ides.  It  became  connected  with  Old  Csstilot  not  by  , 
conquest,  but  by  treaty  (1202.) 

SpANiSB  CoLONiss. — ^Iliese  have  been  reduced  to  an  area  of  110,> 
760  square  miles,  wStli  a  population  of  4,500,000.  Thej  are,  in 
Africa,  the  PretPoUoif  four  lortified  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Afrlea,  opposite  Granada;  the  Canarp  Ithndt^  and  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea;  in  .hnnrica,  they  arc  Cuba  &nd  Porto  Pico  ;  in 
Asia,  tho  greater  part  of  the  PhiUppiM  islands  ;  in  PoljfnMia,  the 
Ladrone  islands. 

PoFULATioN. — ^The  population  of  Spain  must  be  determined  by  an 
estimate,  as  It  has  not  or  late  years  been  done  by  oensns.   hi  1787 

it  was  reported  by  returns  then  made,  to  be  10,208,000,  and  now  it  la 
conjectured  with  a  good  degree  of  probability  to  be  about  12,000,000 ; 
of  this  number  500,000  are  Baf^quf^s^  descendants  of  the  ancient  Can- 
tabrians,  resident  in  the  Basc^ue  provinces  and  Navarre ;  *»0.000 
Modejares  or  Morescoes,  resident  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujairas; 
aboat  45^000  OUatnoi  or  Gipseys,  and  the  remainder  Gastilians  or 
Spaniards  proper.  The  Gipseys,  unlike  those  of  England  and  other 
liuopeaa  countries,  veside  m  the  towns  and  pursue  some  settled  oc- 
cupation. They  are  found  throughout  the  peninsula,  but  principally 
upon  its  southeastern  coasts.  Of  the  number  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1787,  188,600  were  churchmen,  61,000  of 
them  being  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,700  inquisitors;  480,000 
Wire  hidalgos,  of  whom  about  400,000  bdionged  to  Astoiiaa^  IKaoiy« 
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Burgos,  Gallicia,  and  Leon  ;  34,000  were  merchantB,  40,000  maao- 
ftctur^TM,  271,000  artisans,  907,000  peaaaata,  frnjUQO  day-kboiws, 

and  250^000  domestic  malo  servants. 

The  Spaniards  ar&  &  people  of  moderate  stature,  thin,  but 
propordoned;  having  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  sharp  features,  and  sallow 
oomplexioiu.  Their  character  b  marked  by  Btriking  featurea.  Th^ 
geaume  Spaniard  Is  proud,  hut  affiible  and  polite;  grave,  but  courte- 
ous; slow  and  deliberate  in  movement,  but,  when  roused,  impetuous 
and  rash  ;  constitutionally  and  by  habit,  lazy,  but  eager  and  untiring 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  favorite  scheme;  fejuful  of  exertion,  but  capable 
of  great  endurance;  improvident  and  hot-headed  ;  a  warm  friend,  but 
a  moat  ▼mdiotive  enemy ;  a  pleaaant  oompauioiit  adTenturouai  ro- 
mantic, geaeioua  aad  honorable.  He  haa  a  ugli  opinion  of  hiiiiaeJf 
and  of  his  country ;  is  fond  of  show  and  ostentation ;  temperate  in 
eating' and  drinking ;  bigoted  and  jealous,  but  not  as  much  so  as  for- 
merly ;  seniiiin  ntnl,  but  not  noted  for  high-toned  morality.  In  so- 
ciety he  is,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers^  highly  courteous 
and  agreeable*  Oft  tliSa  point  Gd.  Napier  {Pemtuid^  War)  aaya: 

There  is  not  upon  the  fiuoe  of  tke  earth  a  people  ao  attractive  in  tin 
friendly  iaterooarse  of  society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  per- 
sons and  becoming  dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw 
over  every  action  and  intuse  int»  every  feeling,  all  coiubuie  to  delude 
the  senaee  and  impose  upon  the  juUgment,  As  companions,  they  are^ 
ineonyparablf^  tks  mo$t  offreeabU  qf  mankind;  but  danger  aod  dlaap- 
pomtment  attend  the  man,  who,  oonfiding  in  their  }>]  onuses  and 
energy,  ventures  upon  a  difUcult  enterprise.  'Never do  to-day  what 
you  c;in  put  oiT  till  t'vmr  rinw,'  is  the  favorite  proverb  in  Spain,  and 
rigidly  followed."  A  striking,  and  in  suuie  respects,  agreeable  dea- 
cription  this  is  iudecd,  but  in  the  main  point  how  sadly  mourntul ! 

The  maanefa  and  cuatoma  of  the  inbabitants  are  diflarant  in  dSI^ 
Amt  provincea.  Hie  lower  dasaea  live  on  poor  food,  rarely  eating 
meat ;  but  laborers  on  the  f^rms  fare  better.  The  common  food  of 
the  laf  ter  is  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and  garbanzos^  (Spanish  beans,) 
logi  Uicr  with  wine  and  oil.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  have 
chocolate  for  breakiast,  and  eat  beef,  muUon,  and  pork,  accompanied 
by  cabbage,  yorAMMWi,  onlona  and  cA&Aorof,  (laige  peas.)  A  Avoiita 
diah  ia  oUa,  or  €teido;  and  the  eaaaages  {ekorwoi)  of  GMtile  are 
aatoemed  great  delioaciiBa  out  of  Spain.  Wina  is  used  only  in  small 
quantities,  seldom  to  excess.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats 
and  wide  cloaks ;  the  mantilla  and  the  fan  are  univfMsally  used  by 
the  women.  The  wealthy  are  richly  deckiid  with  jewels,  AH  classes 
take  a  iiesta^  or  nap,  in  the  aflernoon,  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  in 
the  dtiea,  the  doon  and  windowa  of  the  ahopa  are  doaed  from  one  to 
Cmr  o'clock,  while  their  oocupanta  enjoy  their  wonted  aieata.  Exer- 
cise is  taken  by  nearly  all  the  population  in  the  evening.  The 
theatre  is  not  much  resorted  to  ;  but  evening  parties  {tertulias)  are 
frequent  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dancing,  accompanied  with 
the  Castanet,  is  a  national  amusement,  particularly  under  the  forms 
known  aa  the  fandango^  (not  oommott  In  good  society,)  dia  MtfOf « 
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lighter  and  more  graceful  danoe^  and  the  ffumacko,  the  moat  genteel  of 
the  three.  Music,  especially  songs  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  is 
much  admired.  But  bull-Jhjhts  are  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
classes  in  Spain,  though  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  government. 
Descriptions  of  this  diveraSon  are  oommon ;  we  need,  tlimrefore,  give 
none  here. 

RELioiov.-^inee  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  Spain  has  been  noted  as 

the  abode  of  Roman  CfttholicNm.  Every  other  form  of  religious 
belief  has  been  rigidly  lotl  i  I  Itn  by  law;  and  even  now,  notwith- 
standing that  the  government  has  become  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
that  the  national  assembly,  the  Cortes,  are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the 
eovntry,  Bomsn!sm  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  has  been  fomid, 
however,  that  no  very  serious  legal  obstacles  are  opposed  at  present 
to  the  propagation  of  Protestant  principles  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  hold  which  Catholicism  has  upon  the  people  is  by  no  nif  nns  so 
strong  as  it  was  half  a  century  since  ;  and  among  certain  cla&^f  s  infi- 
delity is  becoming  prevalent.  Spain  is  noted  as  the  country  in  whidi 
so  many  persons  fell  vietlnis  to  the  measures  of  the  Inqnislttoii)  s 
religious  mbunal  established  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  from  the  land. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  13,000  persons  were  publicly  burnt  for  heresy 
by  the  tribunals  of  Castile  and  ArracTr>n,  between  the  years  1481  and 
1518;  and  that  during  the  same  time,  191,000  suifered  other  punish- 
ments for  the  same  otfence ;  but  this  is,  probably,  an  exa^eration. 
Osrtain  it  Is,  however,  that  the  Inquisition  suooeectod  in  eheckhig  all 
free  inquiry  into  matters  of  religion  amons  the  Spaniards,  and 
made  them  slaves  to  the  worst  and  the  most  degrading  of  all  despot- 
isms— a  despotism  that  binds  the  soul  and  the  conscience.  The  ♦ri- 
bunal  does  not  now  exist ;  but  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it  by 
Ferdinand  VII,,  without  success. 

The  Spanish  clergy  are  now  poor,  and  dependent  upon  the  oharittsa 
of  the  state.  Formerly  they  held  vaat  landed  po^esslons,  which 
amounted  in  181d  to  one-ibnrai  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom, 
and  produced  them  a  revenue,  exclusive  of  their  tithes,  etc.,  of  about 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  salaries,  or  rather  rovPTines,  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  were  very  large,  that  of  the  Archbisho[*  of  Toledo  reach- 
mg  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  a  year.  lu  1830  the  clergy  num- 
bered 8  archbi^ops,  (of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate,) 
77  bishops,  2,393  canons,  1,869  prebendaries,  16,481  curates,  4,929 
vicars,  17,411  beneficiaries,  27,757  seculars  in  orders,  15,015  sacris- 
tans, and  3,027  sorvitors.  In  1835  there  were  yet  1,940  monasteries 
containing  30,1>U0  monks,  aud  a  proportional  number  of  nunneries 
with  24,000  nuns.  During  that  year,  however,  884  of  these  cloisters 
were  abolished,  (all  those  Siat  contained  no  more  than  12  inmates;) 
and  in  the  year  following,  the  remainder  ehared  a  similar  fate •U 
conventual  establishments  and  religio-mflitary  orders  being  suppressed, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  state,  to  be  sold  and  applied  by 
it  to  the  j)aynient  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  The  sale  of  the 
estates  of  the  cloisters  abolished  in  1835,  yielded,  according  to  official 
reports,  16,693,260  reals,  ($834,661,  a  real  being  equal  U>Jitm  cents.) 
Since  this  wholesale  despoliaticMi— for  despoliation  it  iB»  though,  like 
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that  committed  ui  England  by  Tlenry  VIH.,  it  may  finally  result  in 
benefit  to  the  country,  as  ilccrlaiuly  is  a  death-blow  to  the  continued 
nile  of  Otfaolidam — the  clergy  and  OathoUctsm,  the  established 
feligioo,  have  beea  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  state,  whiefa,  aoooi>l« 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  1836-37,  hae  undertaken  their  support; 
but  regarding  the  execution  of  this  provision,  even  McCuMoch,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  confiscation,  is  obliged  to  testify  tiiat,  "  owing 
to  the  intestine  commotions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  CK)untry,  and 
its  financial  difficulties,  this  condition  has  not  been  elVectively  carried 
out;  and  not  a  few  of  the  olergy  are,  at  present,  (1841,)  but  litUe 
removed  from  a  state  of  indigenoe."  It  wUl  be  seen,  wlien  we  come 
to  consider  the  revenues  and  finances,  how  far  the  public  debt  haa 
been  discharged  by  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
so  rapnoiously  jiliatched  from  the  hands  of  its  true  owners  without  the 
returu  ol  u  just  equivalent. 

Educaxios.— A  thoroughly  educated  man  Is  a  rarity  in  Spain. 
The  sohools  and  educational  establishments  have  always  been  under  ^ 
the  oare  of  the  clergy,  and,  until  its  abolition,  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  is  now  in  this  pr^rtirular  a  promise  of  improvement.  In  1839 
there  were  not,  according  to  the  assertion  of  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
in  all  Spain,  more  than  900  schools  of  every  description — one  school 
to  18^888  iiihabitants !  The  universities  of  Spain,  particularly  tliat 
of  Salamanca,  had  once  a  European  reputation ;  but  the  distraotiooa 
produced  by  the  late  wars  have  deprived  them  of  most  of  theur 
revenues  and  many  of  their  best  teadiers  and  professors.  There  are 
yet  nominally  eight  universities,  only  two  or  three  of  which,  however, 
have  the  right  to  give  histruction  in  all  branches  of  science,  viz. :  that 
of  Salamanca,  founded  in  1222,  and  having,  in  1S45,  ^02  students  j 
VaUetdoUd,  founded  in  1846»  and  having,  hi  1841,  1,800  students; 
VsUeneia,  founded  in  1401,  ui  1841,  having  1,600  students ;  Saragotm^ 
founded  in  1174,  in  1841,  having  1,100  students;  Seville^  founded  in 
1504,  in  184r>,  having  800  students;  Oranada,  founded  in  1531,  in 
1845,  having  810  students  ;  St.  Jago^  founded  in  1532,  in  1845,  having 
1,030  students;  and  OviedOf  founded  in  1580,  iu  1845,  having  450 
students.  Otinir  universities,  those  of  Huesos,  Alcsla,  Toledo, 
Orihuela,  Cervera  and  Palma,  have  been  transformed  into  secondary 
sdiools.  In  1882  Spain  still  possessed  56  colleges  and  semiiiaries^ 
containing  altogether  3,810  pupils,  and  774  T.!\tin  schools ;  but  they 
were  ail,  aud  are  now,  in  a  languishing  condition.  Until  a  syst^nn  of 
education  more  thorough  and  more  geueral  than  that  now  existing  bo 
adopted,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  manstfemttit  of  the  government 

Lanouaqi,  Litouturs  ani>  TBI  Fine  Arts.* — ^The  Cantabrian 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  language  originally  spoken  in  Spain.  The 
modern  Hasqui',  spoken  by  the  Biscayans,  and  l»y  the  people  of  those 
districts  which  border  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  tongue  which  was  predominant  in  the  peninsula.  i)ur- 
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ing  the  3om!n!on  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  subsequently  of  the  Cartha-  ^ 
ginians,  the  Punic  (the  same  essentially  as  the  Hebruw^  must  have 
mingled  itaelf  in  some  measnre,  particukrij  along  liie  southern 
aea-coist,  with  the  language  of  the  original  natives.  Subsequently, 
on  the  conquest  and  occuj  atioii  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the 
Latin  was  introduced,  and  became  the  national  tongiic,  except  in  the 
remoter  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  captured  Spain  from  it'^  last 
conquerors,  introduced  the  lingua  Romana^  a  language  formed  by  the 
admtxture  of  German  and  Latin  elements  \  while  the  Moors,  who 
drove  haek  the  Visigoths,  introduced  the  Aiabio,  (akin  to  the 
Hebrew,)  which  soon  beoame  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
From  these  <  rnents  was  j^radually  formed  a  new  lancruajre,  \vhieh 
we  now  call  the  Spanish.  Many  different  dialects  of  this  composite 
tongue  soon  arose;  but,  at  length,  that  of  Castile  predomitiated  in 
polite  usage,  and  becauie  the  classical  language  of  the  couQlry. 
The  basis  of  this  language  la  Latm;  very  man^  of  its  wora^ 
'  and  quite  a  number  of  the  Inflections  of  the  latter  bSng  preserved  ift 
the  Spanish.  A  large  number  of  Teutonic  words  are  embodied  in  the 
language  ;  nnd  'a\^o  of  Arabic,  though  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
latter  as  we  liud  in  the  Portuguese.  The  Spanish  abounds  m  vowels 
and  liuuids;  is  mellifluous,  sonorouSj  and  forcible  j  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  cn^orj  and  to  poetry.  Unlilce  llie  French,  many  of 
wliom  nae  and  know  only  a  patois^  or  volear  dialect,  the  GiMtiliana, 
even  the  lower  classes,  sptSk  the  Spaaini  with  piirity  and  eiae(> 
Hess. 

The  rise  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  properly  so  called,  may  be  dated 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  was  composed 
the  celebrated  C?rf,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  styled  el  Campeador^  a 
colleotion  of  ballads  written  in  honor  of  Rodri^  Dias  de  Vivar,  and 
iHlich  belong  to.  the  earliest  specimens  of  Spanish  literntu  v.:.  It  in  in 
dramatic  composition  that  Spanish  writers  have  excelled.  Tlie  first 
who  was  noted  in  this  species  of  writing  was  Torrr-s  de  Naharro,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  lOth  century,  Tiie  Lho  most  celebrated 
writers  of  dramas  are  Lopez  de  Vega,  (born  1562,)  and  Calderoa, 
(born  1600.)  The  drama,  however,  has  rollen  into  decay  in  Spain. 
Chivalrous  romances  were  much  written  and  were  great  mvorites  in 
the  country,  until  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote^  Cervantes'  world- 
renowned  satire.  Tn  epic  poetry,  Spain  boasts  only  one  great  work,  the 
Araiienna  of  Ereilla,  (bom  1525.)  and  this  stands  not  in  the  first  rank 
among  epics.  History  has  been  written  with  some  success  by 
Mariana^  Herrera  and  De  Soils.  Modem  writers  of  great  distinotion 
Spain  has  not ;  among  the  moat  prombent  are  Campomanes,  Ustaris, 
Jovellanos,  and  Arguelles,  (writers  on  the  resources  of  Spain ;) 
Moratin,  (in  the  drama  ;)  Yriarte.  Isla,  Valdez,  and  De  la  Rosa,  (on 
miscellaneous  subjects.)  The  literary  spicit  is,  it  is  hopod,  beginning 
to  be  again  aroused,  reriodical  literature  is  meeting  with  patronage, 
and  the  best  writers  of  the  country  contribute  to  the  magazines  of  the 
day*  There  are  some  extensive  public  libraries  fat  Spain  ;  that  in 
Hadrid  oontMfta  180,000  volumes,  and  has,  beBides,  sunj  ^alnable 
niAttnaoriptfli  and  a  rich  coUeclioii  of  medals. 
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The  fine  arts,  espedallv  painting,  once  flourished  in  tlie  Spanish 
peniosuhk  Hie  works  of  HmfDo,  rabeira,  (self-styled  SDugnoletto,) 
•nd  VeUwqnei,  h»Te  boen  difiused  throughout  Europe,  ana  are  greatly 
admired  by  competent  judges.    The  royal  palaces  and  many  of  the 

dwellings!  of  the  nobles  are  adorned  with  magnificent  collections  of 
paintiiig;4.  I'lie  nobles  do  not  seem  to  value  these  as  irmch  as  they 
deserve.  ElFurta  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
painting  in  Spain,  but  so  far  without  apparent  suooeaa. 


AKT.  m.-THE  RAUrfiOAD  SYSTEM  OP  IHE  mm  STATES. 

FBOORXBB  ASD  OPlBAlKXm  OW  THE  %iILW>^  BTafSM  Or  IfOl  QSmSD 

STATES  ^FREIGHTS,  PASSENGERS,  RESULTS,  INFLrENCES  OK  T  ANDS,  ON 

CITIES  CONNECTION    OF  THB  SOUTH  WITH   THE  WEST  XH*  ILUKOIS 

CENTRAL  li  A I L-KO  AD— PROSPECTS  OK  THE  FUTURE,  ETC. 

•  In  every  part  of  the  South  imd  Southwest  we  have  been  emulating 
the  example  of  our  thrifty  neighbors  of  tin-  North,  and  are  heirinning 
to  show  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  spirit,  ul  least  in  the  ixiaUtr  ul  raii- 
roadsy  not  to  be  shamed  hi  the  comparison  with  their  own.  New- 
Orlefuis  and  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Itichmond  and  Balti- 
more, are  projeotiog  and  carrying  out  their  great  systems  of  public 
works,  rivaling  in  every  respect  those  of  Boston  and  New-York.  The 
occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  some  refleetions  upon  the  rail-road  system  of 
our  country,  which  may  be  of  much  use  in  auiiiig  our  own  defective 
eiperienoes  at  home. 

llie  rail-road  ^stem  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  gradually 
developed  towards  completion  by  tiie  annual  filling  up  of  gaps  in  con- 
nections which,  perfected,  prcj^ent  a  mighty  network  of  rails  that  put 
every  section  of  the  Union  in  familiar  commtnMcaticn,  Jt  is  remark- 
able that  private  enterprise,  called  forth,  in  order  to  provide  fur  some 
local  want,  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand  national  design,  gradually 
developed  a  comprehensiTe  system  woidi  the  most  careful  foresight 
of  government  would  scarcely  have  carried  ont  so  successfully.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  while  every  state  project  has  ended  in  ruin,  individual 
enterprise  has  supplied  the  dcsideratuTn.  The  formation  of  one  line 
of  rail  iHiad  in  any  given  direction  prepares  the  way  for  its  extension 
beyond  the  iiiiiiUj  iirst  proposed,  aiid  indeed  soon  renders  the  exten- 
don  a  ma;tter  of  social  necessity.  Through  the  working  of  such  a 
pkce-mtal  system,  it  undoubtedly  happens  that  lioes  are  formed 
which  do  not  fulfil,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  full  and  general  benefits 
of  more  comprehensive  plans  ;  the  best  route,  in  a  general  view, 
between  the  nujst  important  points  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  be 
thus  adopted ;  but  by  thus  connecting  local  wants,  and  meetins  the 
demands  of  local  mterests,  works  which  in  the  end  are  brought  to 
form  parts  of  a  oomprehenslTe  whole  are  sooner  undertaken,  and  the 
country  thus  gains,  \a  point  of  time,  to  a  degree  which  will  for  many 
years  rally  oompenaate  ibr  any  diminished  amount  of  convenienoe. 
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In  the  United  States,  mil-roads  in  all  saotiona,  aulwanrient  to  all 

irit(;!  <  sta,oommcrcia],  mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  trading, 
have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  337,  of  an  average  length  of 
34  miles.  Of  these,  200  rail- roads  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight 
years ;  each  new  one  has  necessarily  compelled  new  connections,  until 
the  whole  form  eight  routes  of  commuuioation  across  the  continent, 
east  and  west|  and  north  and  south;  and  the  oonneotions  which  complete 
the  rails  between  New-Orleans  and  Augusta,  Mame,  via  New- York 
and  Boston,  are  being  rapidly  supplied.  We  may  brieflv  dietch  the 
roads  on  one  of  these  great  routes,  say  Augusta  to  Mobile : 

Name  of  Road.                               Poinu  of  Conncctioa.                Miles,  Fare. 

Keonehec  <fc  Portland  .••«.••. .Aaguala  to  PotUand...                     60  Si  M 

Boston     Maine. ..Poitlud  to  Boston  ,.^.......111  3  00 

Aotton  A  Wofcesfeer.........  B«MM  to  Worcester...... iS  I  li 

Westen  Woraestsrto  Sprindield...........  54  1  80 

Sprinpfield  &  New-HaTeB..........9prinirfiplJ  to  New-Haven. -.   63  1  "5 

New-York  &  New-Haven.. ....... -New-Haven  to  N'uw-York— .......  76  1  50 

New  York  A:  Philadelphia  New  York  to  PhiladelpWt,                87  3  00 

Philaddiihia  dc,  Baltimore  FbikdelpUa  to  Baltimore...           SB  3  10 

WMUiigtoii  BTBBoh  Baltiiiiora  to  Washtsgtan  40  1  SO 

Richmond  &  Freclerickslmrg  Washington  to  RichmoDd  130  5  '0 

Bicbmond  &.  Petersburgh  Richmond  to  Pctcrsbarg. ..........  11  1  00 

Pctersburgh  Petersburg  to  Weldoo..,.. ........  43  3  00 

Wilmington  &  WeUoo  Weldon  to  WilmiogtoB  ....134  S  00 

Wilmington  &  MandMiMr...  Wihnhigtaa  to  lIradiMMr........lSi  S  00 

Cam<i<  n  Branch. ................. .Min  li'-Mt-r  to  BrownsviHo.. .......  37  1  75 

South  Carolina  Hrownsvillt*  to  Auguata. ...........  75  2  00 

Lagrange                                      Atlanta  to  West  Point.............  87  3  50 

Montg»mer)r  &.  West  Point.  Weat  Point  to  MonlgOtoMj  S8  4  00 

This  chain  of  1,40((  miles  is  formed  by  eighteen  entirely  distinct 
roads,  the  connection  of  each  of  which  is  based  only  upon  mutual  in- 
terest. The  charge  on  the  whole  route  is  ^49,  or  about  ^\  cts.  per 
mile,  average — the  charge  being  much  higher  per  mile  "upon  the 
eoutheni  thui  upon  the  northern  roadsi  a  ftot  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  oome  to  consider  the  comparative  influence  of  nil. 
Toads  north  and  south.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in 
operation  in  1852  is  11,565,  and  the  cost  ja:335, 150,848,  which  is  an 
average  of  $29,000  per  mile.  The  cost  in  the  New-England  states  is 
much  higher  per  mile  than  either  in  the  southern  or  the  western. 
The  following  table  gives  the  length  and  cost  in  each  state : 


Stotw 
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Mains...   10., 

New-Haaq»tluNu  •  •   10.. 

Vermont    9.. 

Mastachasecto...   37., 

Rhode  liland..-.  -   1.. 

Connecticut  ...•••.•..•.,,....,«...•...  13., 

New-York  ^   44.. 

New-Jeraey   10,, 

PcnnaylTania   51,. 

Delaware...... 1., 

Maryland  ••......•......«•.......  S., 

Virginia   IS., 

North  Carolina   3.. 

Booth  Carolina   7.. 

  19., 


•f  eenHractioB. 

S83.*  175  

.  403   70....... 

.  369   167...,„. 

.1,153    67  

,.    SO   —  

.  570   04  

■1f940. . . . . . ,  940.s....a 

•   2»0   id  

.1,383   535  

.    10   —  

.  355  ITS  

.  48S   735  

.  383   403  

t  101  


Catt. 
•8,191,«93 
14,144,755 
13,114.053 
5l,884,57S 
9.614,464 
18,198.599 
e7,6?6,155 
/"lO 
49,«>rtil,918 
600,000 
I4,ei0,50j 
8,930  431 
4.100,000 
8^703.670 
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Florida  ....,.,«...    2   54   — .......  S^'O.OOO 

Alabama  ••••..••«.•...••••.....•.    ?.«,..   135   953....,., 

MicUMippi  4«»...  lOO.......  518.,..„.  1,770,000 

haoiaxtnm   7          117   95   1,131.000 

Texas   1     72    

TennesMti   7   134  nr.S   2,800.000 

KentQcky  •  •   6...,.     'X\   4tt;.......  1,751.3^6 

Ohio  M.««..  890  It4»l   17.06<>,66l 

Michigan   4         474   — >.   9,656.340 

Indiann   «0  :,3%  1,117   9,690,000 

Ulinoia  ,   14  tf71  1,606    5,100,000 

Idtsaouri............,.,*. 9....*  •—»•••••.  249....,*,  — 

Iowa. 1.,,,.  160..*..«,  — 
Wigconsio   9          90   936   400.O0O 


Total  -  337     11,565         11, #335,150,848 

The  press  of  ]'^urope  from  time  to  time  expresses  well-founded 
surprise  at  the  «^reut  and  rapid  progress  which  rail-roads  present  in 
the  United  btatcii.  la  184G-47  an  immense  revulsion  overtook 
every  quarter  of  the  British  Islands,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  vatt  sums 
of  moDey  oeatered  upon  rail-road  speculation.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  money  expended  on  these  works  from  1840  to  1850  was  £250,- 
000,000  in  ten  years,  a  sum  whleh  seems  to  have  exhausted  the 
flMatin;^  means  of  a  country  \n  iiose  boasted  wealth  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  United  States  in  the  satne  time 
1350,000,000  were  expended  in  rail-roads,  without  prodnoing  any  ap- 
parent eflbot  upon  the  money  market*  This  sum  was  one-fourth  the 
English  expenditure,  but  from  the  supposed  4X>mparative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  its  apparent  influence  upon  the  floatin^r  capital 
should  hafe  been  as  marked,  if  other  circumstances  were  tlie  same. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  the  value  of  rail-road  shares  and  securi- 
tiea  has  continued  to  improve.  In  fact,  the  incressiit<^  .^u[>ply  and  the 
influenoe  of  the  rail-roMS  seem  to  be  to  place  more  money  in  the 
market  than  is  absorbed  in  their  oonstruction.  The  great  distinction 
between  Amerlean  and  English  roads  exists  in  the  abundance  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  follow  the 
stream*!  where  there  are  no  rail-roads,  but  the  latter  where  they  ex- 
ibL  The  cost  of  rail  roads  in  the  United  States  is  so  low  as  to  bear 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wealth  developed  through  their 
means.  If  we  compare  an  English  agricultural  road  with  a  United 
States  agrieultural  road,  we  have  lesuTta  nearly  thus : 

PMaktion  Lfrsgth  of  rMda^  CM*  CM  {Mr       A«f<-;(>t<i  1^ 

or<ibtr)cb  milM.  mils  S"i>t.i>'^t, 

Pout-M  rn  Mi  '■-ri;.-.    169,2«0..*„,^„,.245  -$4,67.1,000..  2(l,i>00  - .  -  *1  I  5 

£a3t«rQ  Couuues . ...  1,450,370... ....333^. ..•«.61,500,000.. 200,000  300,025 

Thus  the  English  road,  oommanding  nine  times  the  population, 

costs  ten  times  as  much  per  mile,  and  receives  but' little  more  than 
double  the  income  of  the  American  road.  The  n^ceipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish road  are  ^^SoO  ]>er  mile  per  week,  and  of  the  American  road 
|1  iJk  per  mile  per  week.  Why  docs  this  United  States  road  give  so 
vast  an  income  in  proportion  to  population  and  oost  as  compared 
with  the  Boglish  toad  1  The  reason  is  to  be  discovered  proba^j  in 
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tlie  moving  oharactor  of  the  people,  and  in  the  (act  liuA  every  foot  of 

ground  passed  over  by  the  Americaa  road  yields  alnMMt  without  Ii^ 

bor  an  atidition  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
English  road  runs  through  an  <»M  country  where  the  peo[>le  had  fully 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  land  before  rail-roads  were  invented, 
and  where  (so  to  speak)  sedentary  habits  have  prevailed  for  a  thoii> 
sand  years. 

The  influence  of  a  rail-road,  in  pramotlng  trsvd  and  stimulating 
traffic  along  their  lines,  is  most  remerkaUe.   It  has  frequently  been 

the  cAse  that  rail-roads  have  been  opposed  in  certain  district?,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  little  or  no  travel  to  support  it;  and  when  the  great 
success  ut  any  particular  work  is  pointed  out,  the  reply  is,  that  "  they 
are  more  busy  or  traveling  dintricts/*  The  great  fact  is  uniformly 
overlooiced  that  it  is  facility  of  communication  which  causes  travo. 
A  people  who  live  on  the  seaboard  are  seamen  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent^  not  that  they  are  naturally  so,  but  the  facility  of  navigation 
prompts  the  employrneiit.  Wheti.  theref  >rc,  a  district  is  not  ri  inark- 
able  for  the  locomotion  of  its  pe(jple,  it  is  because  the  iiifaii-;  of  loco- 
motiuu  are  scarce  or  dear.  Wherever  the  means  oJ  travel  have 
been  introduced,  nasseogers  and  freight  have  multiplied  wonderfiilly, 
following  the  universal  law  of  increase  of  traffic,  when  obstacles^ 
natural  or  l^al,  are  removed.  The  great  barrier  between  consumer 
and  producer  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  this  is  made  up  of  time 
and  labor  employed  on  it;  where  both  these  items  art?  reduced,  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  industry  w  hich  the  producers  can  enjoy  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  because  those  who  step  in  l>etwefla 
them  get  leas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  aver- 
age distances  traveled  by  each,  on  the  oldest  roads  of  Massarhnsetls, 
for  the  years  184G  and  1851  : 

/  1846.  ^      ,  ^1851  » 


«  Lowdl...  1KJ5,.  2e..40t).856..  8.41 1.457. .20.96..  56»,2S4..  P,9fi8 004..15 7*. .8  pr«a 

Woi««tt«r  1635..  i5..470J19..1S,766.5S3..n.l4..1,100,:^..au^684..1&3e..;«  *• 

Pitekbun  184S..  SI..3t7,0U..  6^1.819.. iaSP..],9R1.150..t4.S04,UA..ll.96..81 

Oamicciuciaaiv..isis..  8o..i8s,iM..  i;mjua..  rm.,  aa^Tot,.  a;678^..isji.. 

OUtMnaf  1845..  S7..SI3.I44..  MSS^.JSjn..  tOO^M..  9.16t,nS..I4.SS..3  • 

fMvidMM  183S..  41..476.«tS..  7,4.'»,m..1S.63. .  61I.OS0..  9,961.388.. IMS. .H  * 

B.Md  Maine,....! 848..  74..4(iU.426..  9,474,S41..tti)  57.. 1,449.r^l. .53.538,081. .I6.SS..T 

Ibater  1841..  65.. 788.756.  .rA574  . Vfi. .  If,  <jS..  {►^o./r^r,. .  10,»;54.945..10.:3..8 

iMikua  1838..  15..1{'2,2T-2..  2,f)TS,.'l.T .  I.l .  i.*-J:i,r-H. .  2,»W5r,  r,.Vi..lii.  ..9J 

W«Mtra.  lS4l..l8i.. M 'i. . 1 1  •->::. :■>..  47!..i>.i.-...-:-j  :.--2.<;u..i:.oi.j^ 


TDtd,......»...M«*..  (.778  206   78.443  440  20.76  7,5N3  548  124.M«,9<UJ  16.4? 

ISothen   284,6;i8     2,807  309   10.      1,927.210   27  ,{'69,283 

In  this  tabic  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Connecticut  valley  road 
.  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  distance  per  passenger  was  not  shorten- 
ed. The  reason  is  that  the  road  itself  was  only  37  miles  long  in  1 S46. 
The  18  unentered  roads  were  not  soflieiently  complete  at  ^  iirs^  pe- 
riod to  afford  a  comparison. 

Inasmuch  as  time  is  the  chief  object  in  transporting  food,  a  rail-road 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour,  which  ia  the  usual  rate  fiur 
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freight  trains,  will  in  three  hours  bring  produce  45  miles,  while  a 
wagon  will  in  the  same  time  have  come  but  15  miles.    Thus  the  ra- 
dius of  the  oiide  of  country  which  supplies  the  eity  is  iiicreased  three 
times,  but  the  qimtity  of  ind  is  iaoresaed  as  tiie  sqvare  of  the  ra> 
dills,  that  is  to  sajt  ninetiinea;  an  increased  speed  would  easily  raise 
this  to  16  times  or  more.    By  this  means  the  value  of  land  for  ngri- 
eultural  purposes  becomes  equalized  over  a  much  Irtr2:er  sur^ce, 
while  that  in  the  iininediate  vicinity  modifies  the  renu  which  would 
otherwise  become  enormous  at  the  business  centre,  and  the  city  pop* 
nlation  spreads  over  a  large  surfaoe^  In  a  eommerdal  city  the  pro- 
fits of  its  commerce  and  the  attending  local  meehanfaal  arts,  must  sop* 
ply  its  citizens  with  rent,  (bod  and  fuel.   These  aggregate  profits  are 
held  in  check  by  the  cnm petition  of  rivnl  '  itie?,  !i!id  the  distributive 
net  profits  must  depend  hi  Mmie  inea-ure  upon  the  terms  on  which  •>• 
the  three  necessaries  mentioned  can  be  procured.    In  relation  to 
dweilings,  it  ia  of  importance  that  they  should  be  within  a  oonT» 
nient  distance  of  tlie  places  of  business,  and  the  eonvenienoe  of  tlie 
distance  depends  upon  the  time  and  money  consumed  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.    The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  necessari- 
ly crowded  within  a  small  space,  because  uk  rcantile  economy  of  time 
requires  that  all  the  places  to  which  merchants  and  dealers  are  called 
many  times  each  day  in  the  course  of  their  business,  sliould  be  readily 
accessible.  The  exeunge,  the  custom-house^  the  banks^  brokers,  ship- 
ping, warehouses  snd  other  dealers,  all  require  to  be  within  reach,  and 
the  country  merchants,  making  up  a  stock  of  assorted  goods,  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  traveling  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another. 
Each  and  all  desire  to  get  through  as  much  business  as  possible  in  a 
day.    Therefore  time  and  distance  must  be  economized,  and  most 
merehanCa  find  it  eheaper  to  pay  high  rent  within  the  busiest  oirde, 
than  a  lower  one  at  a  locality  more  remote.    Where  the  means  of 
trsrel  between  those  localities  and  dwellings  are  few  and  costly,  the 
utmost  economy  of  room  is  prncti«od,    Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  rail- road  accommodation  than  most 
cities,  and  its  statistics  of  population  indicate  their  inHuencc  in  the 
manner  we  have  |KHated  out  Th»  state  census  fi>r  the  year  1850, 
giyes  the  population  of  Boston,  and  of  the  seven  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  within  a  drcle  of  five  miles.   The  following  table  shows  the 
eomparative  inereaae  of  the  dty  and  those  surrounding  towns : 

iBfr.AM  Pi-r  Tir  T»t  Ttt 

mi).  p«T««ol.  emt.         1?3».        Mnt.         l&W.      erui.  IKO.  omi 

BoCtM  88.260. .86.. ..4?. 21*8. ...28.. ..61 ,302.. ..42.... 93  3S3.... 62.... 138.788.. ..«5 

7 t«iiriii» 6 MilHb  U.2M»..S»....18,647....2«....23^IN0....86....37,6ia....46....  <8.008....tt 
IS       10  <•     lS»TS8..a9....8S,TO0....«....8llJflB.  40,40.... SO...  St,m...M 

In  the  decade  ending  with  1840  Boston  showed  a  great  increase,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase  of  Boston  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  was  the  same  in  that  period ;  but  in  the  decade  ending 
mh  1850,  the  nressnre  upon  Boston^  and  the  enhanced  ftctUUea  ibr 
extending  dwelangs  more  remote  firom  business  localities,  and  yet  ac- 
cessible in  the  same  time,  have  produced  the  vast  increase  of  81  per 
cent  in  the  adjoining  towns^  which  JiaTO  for  the  first  time  exceeaed 
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the  proportiooate  increaM  of  Botton,  grest  it  that  1h»  bacn.  H  nUk 
he  observed  tliat  the  radius  loviid  B<MtoB,  'withm  wlifeh  line  tKe  pi^ 

ulatioQ  of  the  state  is  situated,  is  constantly  contracting. 

The  cfToct  of  rail-roads  is  eminently  to  facilitulc  this* contraction 
within  certain  distarces,  and  they  are  the  averajze  which  goods  and 
passengers  travel  upon  rail-roads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
particular  returns  are  not  made  of  the  rail-road  traffic  in  all  sections  of 
the  oouDtry,  wHh  the  Tiew  to  asoertatn  the  immeDse  changes  whkli 
are  being  wrought  upon  values  and  property  throogh  ^eir  operatHMM^ 
The  returns  of  the  ^lassaeliusetta  roads  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  tlie  movement  of  passengers  and  goods  show  not 
only  that  the  distances  vhich  they  average  are  very  much  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  constantly  decreasing.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  MsmaehDsettt  rail-roads  in  the  aggregate,  we  find  a  great 
a&d  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  passengefs  and  tons  eiported« 
witfaa  oontinualljr  deoreasing  aTenige  distance,  aa  followa  : 

TOMS  or  MBBPHAinnne  xm*  itvhbsk  or  PAtunosBs  tiukspoxtsd  ov  tva  mamm^ 

CBVMTTS  BAIb>B0A0«,  WITB  TBB  XVIIBBB  Or  MILKS  TBAVBLKO  BT  BACH. 


3«46  1^4,S44... .40,634,074. ...30.43  4,062.934  P4,2:.0,8O9  20.T3 

1847  1,769.338....«6,187 ,617. ...37.46....S,556,S76.... 103,037,484... .ia.9S 

l848  1,950^1 ....  67,021.613 . .  .  .S4.M.  .  .  .7336,851 .  .  .  .196;3714»9.  .  . 

3^40  ^!,1(rr,7r.1....70.fl4«».??5.--. 32.68. ...8,78^.589  144,305.281  16.43 

1850  'it,2k^,i}M  7i>,5A*-'«?0  a2.68.... 8,836,6*6.... 147^8^... .16.69 

X851  S,S60,M6...,70,a06k310....ai.05....9.MO,S58....15S,916,Ifl3.«..16.07 

While  the  number  of  passengen  entered  upon  the  boolcs  has  oon- 
iriderahly  more  than  doubled,  the  average  distance  to  which  they  are 
transported  has  diminished  one-fifLh — viz. :  from  20  to  10  miles  each. 
In  relatiDn  to  freight,  the  same  general  ft-ature  is  apparent,  but  in  a 
Iciis  marked  degree.  The  result  is  varied  by  the  extraordinary  cir- 
.  cumstances  of  Uie  year  1847,  in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  farm, 
produce  sought  the  seaboards,  by  every  possible  dianne],  regardksa 
of  expense,  on  its  waj  to  Europe,  wliere  exorbitant  prices  remun^ 
rated  every  means  of  transport.  The  large  proportion  of  this  pro- 
duce which  came  from  the  west  over  the  ^V<•stt'^T'.  Kail-road,  raised  the 
average  distance  to  which  freight  was  truii>]  <  i  tt  d  in  that  year  seven 
per  cent.  Since  then  iLc  average  is,  like  that  of  passengers,  dimin- 
ishing. It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  way* 
passengers  on  the  Western  road  is  greater  than  that  of  way-freights, 
although  both  increase  in  a  manner  to  show  the  proportion  to  which 
busitH'S'*  n^'gregates  along  the  line  of  a  road  in  comparison  with  its 
through  business.  The  tbllowing  shows  the  number  of  miles  riio, 
and  through  and  way -passengers  transported  over  the  road  during  the 
7«ai8 1842  and  1651: 

1842.  1859. 

Jlilee  397.295  774.609 

TbroujjlipasseDgers....*...,.  18,570. 33^971 

W^jr'ptiwiifera  171,S8S  

Thus,  <»  the  other  rail-roads  of  Massadmsetta  of  completed 
leqgths,  the  distance  trayeled  by  each  passenger  diniinidied  §pom 
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20.7G  to  16.47  miles,  or  four  miles  each.  Oa  tiic  Western  road  the 
Average  distance  of  all  pMMiigen  is  nearly  one-third  its  length.  On 
others  it  is  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  length.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  western  business  ia 
through  travel ;  but  it  seems  ou  that  road,  as  on  all,  that  the  local 
business  built  up  on  the  line  of  the  road  is  rapidly  redufint^  the  pro- 
portion. The  goods  carried  on  the  Western  have  dimitutihed  ten 
miles  in  ftfenige  ^istanoe  since  1847 ;  although  the  whole  qiuntitj 
osnied  is  the  same  In  1851  as  in  1847.  These  are  very  remarkable 
lesults,  and  indicate  very  clearly  the  rapidity  with  which  cheap  and 
prompt  intercourse  develops  local  business — tbo  whole  showing  a 
tendency  to  ooncentrato  at  the  commercial  emporium.  Thus  a  long 
road  ou  its  first  construction  carries  passengers  through  between  its 
most  distfmt  points,  but  gradually  lateral  connections  are  formed-— 
trihutary  channels  find  their  vay  from  all  sections  on  either  nde^ 
depots  spring  up,  and,  more  espedally  in  a  new  country,  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  freight  bears  a  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  sum,  even 
although  that  portion  of  the  business  also  increases  in  magnitude.  The 
expenses  of  the  work  in  the  same  manner  diminish  in  proportion  to  its 
revenue ;  because,  through  ihu  acce&sLous  of  way-travel,  the  vehicles 
become  more  completely  loaded — the  engines  are  taawd  to  an  extent 
nearer  their  capacities  without  much  increase  in  expense.  Die  road- 
bed becoming  more  settled  and  Arm,  requires  annually  less  outlay  to 
rectify  those  derangements  which  at  first  occur  by  reason  of  tlie  OO* 
equal  manner  in  which  the  embankments  solidify. 
'  The  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  permanent  way  gradually  diminishes 
fer  fhe  first  few  years,  until,  through  the  dilapidation  of  rails  by  wear^ 
they  require  to  be  renewed.  The  railing  stock  probably  undeigoea 
eadn  year  as  much  repair  as  keeps  It  as  good  aa  new,  and  this  one  year 
with  another  v  ill  tiot  much  vary.  The  expen«?«'s  of  a  long  road  are 
also  in  proportion  much  less  than  n  sliort  one,  becau^^r  the  same  stock 
and  agents  whidi  arc  on  duty  to  run  150  miles,  may  run  double  the 
distaoees  with  very  little  increase  of  expense,  and  me  Inorsased  di^ 
lanee  brings  in,  by  way  travel,  a  larger  addition  to  the  reTcnue. 
Where  the  i  nimberof  trains  and  engines  or  their  speed  is  increased,  a 
direct  addition  is  minio  to  the  expense,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
fiice  calculation  m  :i  management  to  decide  how  many  trains  shall 
run  on  a  given  track,  and  at  what  rates  to  produce  the  greatest  net 
profit.  Too  few  trains  will  not  accommodate  the  public,  and  too 
many  will  damage  profits.  The  grostf  profits  of  a  company  are  made 
lip  from  an  aggregate  of  small  profits,  and  Uierefiwe|by  judiciously 
diminishing  the  profit  derived  from  each  single  paeBcngeTi  the  total 
profits  from  tho  nrrfj^regate  traffic  may  be  enhanced. 

Under  theiic  cir<;am?tanccs  have  the  New-Eiigland  states  illustrated 
the  fact  that  rail-roadii  and  commuuitieji  react  upou  each  other  with  coa- 
tinually  inereasmg  benefits.  The  capitsl  invested  in  thetie  works  has 
paid  large  dividends.  The  property  of  the  state  has  increased  from 
$^9,878,32d  in  1840,  to  $597,936,995  in  1850.  The  population  of 
the  state  is,  a<i  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
the  ^ors,  sa  ibUows; 
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184«. 

18:51 


PopvUtkin 
...  828,481. 


.4.063.934..  5  .....  •l^MMS 

JtfilfiJBiB  9|  3,523,183 


Thus,  the  proportion  of  travel  to  population  has  doubled  in  fift 
yesrSt  and  the  amount  paid  for  tares  has  increased  75  per  rprit. 

If  thiB  hm  been  the  effect  in  an  old,  settled  country,  orie  v,  hi(  h  has 
a  greater  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to  population  iban  any  uiher 
district  of  the  (Jnlon,  how  much  broader  is  tbe  field  of  ofwmtioii  in 
diofle  western  and  southern  stales  where  the  value  of  the  most  iertfle 
land  in  the  world  depends  on  the  facilities  with  whioh  it  can  be  Biado 
available  in  the  thickly  settled  district*?.  Wc  hn^  c  seen,  in  the  case 
of  the  Michigan  road  above  mentioned,  as  conip:Lred  \Yith  an  English 
road)  that  the  monthly  receipts  do  not  depend  upon  the  actual  num- 
ber of  the  population  through  which  tbe  road  runs.  It  is  undoubted* 
ly  the  eese^  that  in  a  ne\vly-$ettled  country  the  ooarae  products  would 
find  cheaper  transport  by  water  carriage;  but  experience  has  settled 
favnrnhl y  the  question  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  rail  I  '  lils  to  cnrry 
freight  profitably  in  almost  any  section,  and  also,  that  the  manu- 
factories which  spring  up  on  every  available  site  along  the  route, 
supply  certainly  increasing  quantities  of  more  proiltable  freight  to  the 
rood.  Sites  fbr  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneriea,  Ihotcmea,  mines, 
forges,  and  every  description  of  natural  material  and  facility  fi>r  manu- 
facturing purposes,  are  laid  open  by  the  operation  of  axaU'ioad,  and 
they  all  furnish  it  freight 

The  cities  of  New- York  and  New-Orlean'^  :iro  soon  to  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rails  through  new  and  sparsely  settled  coun- 
tries. During  the  present  winter  we  connection  between  New-Yoik* 
and  Clilcago,  OCl  miles,  will  be  complete,  bringing  the  two  cities 
within  42  hours  of  each  other;  and  it  may  be  well  h^  to  sketch  the 
leading  links  in  this  great  chain,  From  the  moment  De  Witt  Hin- 
ton's  plan  of  connecting  the  Erie  lake  with  tide- water  was  perfected, 
ft  strong  desire  seized  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  American  con 
tinent  to  proseonte  similar  wotltsw  The  '^greal  te^'  had  been  appa- 
lent,  that  natural  difficulties  of  any  msgDitude  might  be  overcome  by 
Hm  science  of  the  eDglneer*  Hence  a  uaiversal  desire  to  put  that 
science  in  requisition.  The  most  ready  mcnns  that  presented  them- 
selves were  government  aid,  and  all  the  western  state^'^,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Ohio  and  New- York  projected  vast  schemes  of  im- 
provements which  were  to  be  completed  with  money  borrowed  on 
fltate  credit  Charters  on  the  most  liberal  scale  were  granted  to  al- 
most all  applicants,  and  immense  works  were  mdertaken.  Tbe 
financial  storm,  however,  overtook  them,  and  bankrupt  states  had  no 
recourse  but  to  abandon  the  haircompletod  works  to  their  fate. 
Among  these  works,  peihaj»s  the  most  important  was  the  Erie  IJail- 
road,  stretching  469  miles  through  tbe  lower  tier  of  counties  tu  i^akc 
Erie.  In  aid  of  this  the  state  subooribed  $8,000,000,  and  private  io* 
dividuals  $1,500,000.  This  money  was  expended,  and  fiffy^fiw 
miles  of  the  road  only  completed,  although,  more  ^  less  won  was 
done  along  the  whole  line.  The  company  wore  then  unable  to  p?w 
the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  total  ruin  seemed  to  have  over 
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Men  it  At  abovt  iIm  time  that  this  project  wm  tttrted,  HkUgfUi  pio> 

jeoted  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  cmbnu^ig  537  milea  of 
rail-road,  231  miles  of  canal  and  321  miles  of  river  navigation.  Of 
these  rail-roads,  two  were  to  run  parallel  to  each  other  aoroN  her  noble 
peninsula,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  I^ke  Michigan.  The  most 
nortlierly  of  these  was  called  tlie  Central  llail-road,  and  was  destined 
to  oonnect  Detroit  wiUi  St.  Joaeph'a.  Uie  oUier  vras  called  tlie 
Sotttbem,  and  was  to  nm  from  Monroe  to  Lake  Miohigaa.  For  tht 
oonatruction  of  these  works  mainly,  the  state  issued  what  is  called 
the  $5,000,000  loan  to  the  Hank  of  the  United  States,  which  paid 
the  first  instalment  and  tailed,  leaving  the  state  bankr^pt^  with  ita 
two  roads  partly  built. 

The  Erie  Rail-road  straggled  for  years  under  mianaanagement, 
with  varying  fortunes^  and  finally. came  to  a  dead  stand  in  1844, 
when  there  were  fifty  miles  only  in  operation,  which  had  cost 
$3,000,000,  loaned  by  the  state,  ^1,408,593  subscribed  by  stock- 
holders, and  $597,072  of  debt — making  ^5,095,065  for  50  miles  of 
road,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  |<122,768  in  that  year.  A  new  or- 
ganization of  the  company  was  then  made,  with  Horatio  Alien,  1^., 
as  president.  Hus  board  applied  to  the  city  for  aid,  which  was  &• 
dined;  books  ware  then  opened  for  private  subsori^on,  without 
success.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  outstanding  was  then 
15,845,  and  the  board  called  in  ^5  per  share,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, and  4,290  siiarcs  were  forfeited.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
&irs,  sufficiently  discouraging  it  will  be  readily  admitted.  Soon 
tfter,  a  new  organisalion  tooK  place,  Benjamin  Lodor,  Esq.,  preai> 
dent.  This  direetloiL  came  in  like  a  northwester,  «nd  the-  road  im> 
mediately  began  to  stietch  its  length.  The  state  waived  its  dalni 
for  -^3,000,000  wasted  upon  the  route.  The  old  stock  was  cut  down 
50  per  cent.,  making  ^3,730,400  surrendered  in  favor  of  subseribers 
to  new  stock.  The  result  was,  its  rapid  progress  to  completion,  from 
New-York  to  Dunkirk,  in  1851.  in  1852  its  position  is,  aa  con^ 
pared  with  1842,  as  follows : 

MOMoTtrMk.       rc<wt.  laeoai*. 
1844   60  •6,09ft,e56.  tin.TW 

ism  ftse  19,<M0,0M  s,fioo,oo» 

^    .  While  this  matter  was  progressing  in  New-Tork,  matters  were 
ripening  in  llichigan  and  in  Indiana.  These  states,  as  we  have  aaid, 

failed.  It  had  possession,  however,  of  the  Central  road,  140  miles 
in  length,  and  which  had  cost  $2,238,289,  and  the  Southern  road,  68 
mile-^  in  length,  which  liad  cost  >^1, 125,590 ;  cost  of  both  roads 
$3,303,880  ;  and  the  state  had  outstanding  its  bonds  for  $5,943,324, 
which  it  could  not  pay.  lu  these  circumstances,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gharlse  Butler,  *  bill  was  passed,  the  Butkr  Act,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  roads  to  private  companies  in  exchange  for  state 
bonds.  >Ia  aeoordance  with  this  law  the  Central  road  was  sold  to  a 
Boston  company  for  $2,000,000  ;  and  another  act  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Southern  road  for  $500,000.  The  company  which  made  the 
UlLfiir  purchase  did  not  progress  muck  ^  they  were  constrained  in  1849 
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to  sell  out  their  rights  to  new  parties,  under  whose  direction  the  road 
approached  the  Indiana  state  lineu  The  eon  pan  v  entered  Into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Northern  Indiana  road,  which  prolongs  the 
MuAigitn  Southera  to  Laporte,  by  which  these  t\ro  cooipanies  in  effect 
beeamc  one,  and  they  jointly  leased,  from  the  FnfT-ilo  nnd  MissT««:ippi 
Kail-road  corporation,  the  route  from  Laporte  to  ihe^iijinois  state  line, 
whence  the  line  is  completed  to  Chicago  under  the  Illinois  general 
fail-road  law.*  Thia  whole  line,  246  milea^  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Chicago,  was  opened  Jnlj  1, 185S,  having  cost,  up  to  that  time,  at 
above  stated,  $5,000,000,  aay  $20,000  per  mile,  in  runninp  order. 
This  road  was,  in  some  portion  of  its  progress,  built  for  #;  1,700  per 
mile,  little  more  expense  being  necessary  than  to  lay  the  rails  on  the 
rich  and  fine  soil. 

The  prolongation  of  this  road  through  Illinois  towards  New-Or- 
leans to  Cairo,  is  at  once  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  and  the  moat 
remarkable  example  of  individual  enterprise  and  skill.  The  Ulinois 
Central  Rail-road  was  one  of  the  works  projected  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  during  its  season  of"  day  dreaming.''  when  a  state  with  about 
40.000  small  farmers  for  all  its  occupants  authorized  the  contrac'tir'ii  of 
$12,000,000  debt  for  the  constructiuii  of  public  works  through  iunds 
which  hardly  any  then  living  might  hope  to  see  settled.  The  Central 
Toad  was  to  ran  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  city  of  Ctaro  is  located,  norUierly  to  the  southern  termi* 
nation  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  thence  northeasterly  to  Chicngo,  find 
northerly  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi  Tiivcr.  On  this  work 
$1,100,000  borrowed  money  was  expended,  and  it  was  ubundoned 
with  the  lailore  of  the  state.  The  matter  so  remained  until  1850, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  Dlinoia,  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  work, — 1st.  200  feet  wide,  throughout  ita  whole 
length,  t'^r  riirht  of  way.  2d.  The  right  to  take  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  its  structure.  3d.  Ev<'ry  alternate  section  of  land  de- 
signated by  even  numbers,  fur  six  sections  in  width,  on  e^ich  side  of 
said  road,  and  in  case  the  lands  are  already  occupied,  equivalent  lots 
elsewhere  majr  he  taken.  These  lands  not  to  be  sold  until  60  miles 
of  road  are  completed. 

The  subsequent  surrey  and  location  of  the  road  determined  its 
length  at  070  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  land  thus  donated  at  2,072,- 
800.  Certain  far-seeing  capitalists,  basing  their  views  upon  the 
known  effect  of  rail-ways  in  evolving,  so  to  speak,  from  the  soil  iar. 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  itself  immediately  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  take  the  grant  of  lands  off  the  hands  of  me  state,  and 
put  the  work  in  operation,  with  a  single  track,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road,  by.Tul y,  l^^i.  Pursuant  to  this  proposition, 
the  state  (Feb,  1851)  incorporated  llobert  Sciiuyler,  Morris  Ketehum, 
Jonathan  Stureis  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Illinois  Central 
Bail-road,"  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  endowing  them  with  ap#r* 
p0iual  charter,  and  Wrating  them  with  all  necessary  rights  an  d 
privileges  to  build  the  roads,  and  with  the  lands  and  rights  granted  to 
the  state  by  tho  T^^ited  States,  by  the  act  of  Sept.,  1850  ;  npon  the 
deposit  of  ^00|000,  aay  20  per  cent,  of  the  capitoli  the  governor 
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to  deliver  to  the  company  a  deed  in  fee-simple  of  all  the  laods  grsn^ 
ed  br  the  United  States,  and  also  all  the  remains  of  the  old  road  on 

vhich  the  state  had  expended  ito  1^1,100,000.  This  property  to  b« 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  and  two  others,  as 
trnstPOM^  to  secure  bonds  iscupfl  by  the  company  and  counter^iigned  by 
the  ti  iistecs,  beariiiu  not  biu'her  than  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  senu-iiiimiiiil),  and  redeemable  in  1875,  When  &0  miles  of  the 
road  are  in  operation,  the  tmsteea  to  prooeed  to  sell  the  lands,  and 
redeem  or  purchase  the  bonds  with  the  prooeeds;  the  state  to  re- 
ceive  from  the  company  annually  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross  tnoome  of 
the  road  forever  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  i*^  n  most 
extraordinary  charter,  the  oomj)any  standing  in  the  light  ol  a  con- 
tractor with  the  state,  to  build  th«  road  on  certain  conditions,  which 
bemg  ful&lled,  the  state  has  scarcely  any  further  control  over  the 
oompany,  the  United  States  being  the  only  arbitrator  between  them ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1851,  the  company,  through  its  president, 
Robert  Schuyler,  Esq.,  accepted  the  charter.  On  the  '31th  of  March, 
the  governor  of  Illinois  executcfi  the  deed  of  lands  and  property  in 
fee  to  the  company.  On  th.- ^aine  day  the  company  executed  the 
deed  of  trust  to  J^Iorris  Ketchum,  J^sq.,  of  New- York,  and  two  others, 
of  all  the  property  contained  in  the  deed,  to  secnre  the  7  per  cent, 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  company,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  the  lands  to 
aid  in  making  good  any  possible  dsfidt  in  the  interest  fund,  and  the 
balance  to  redeem  the  principal. 

The  execution  of  this  deed  of  trust  completed  the  orjraniration  of 
the  company.  They  then  organize  an  engineer  corps  for  the  location 
of  the  route  and  the  survey  and  occupation  of  the  lands.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grant  was  equal  to  8,840  acres  ibr  each  mile  of 
load.  The  main  road  runs  117  miles  directly  from  Cairo ;  thenoe 
travels  through  a  most  magnificent  country  on  the  east  to  Chicaj^o, 
on  the  we<!t  to  Galena  ;  thus  forniinijj  almost  two  roads,  running 
longitudinally  through  the  state — making  in  all  07 U  miles  of  road, 
which  would  give  2,572,800  acres,  apportioned  as  follows  : 

ToMcnrB  conotmclioD,  7  per  ttnt.  bondi  2,OO0.fHX1  121,400.009 

'*  coiuUtuio  part  of  tnU'rant  Aiod   230  u  u   2  70O.00O 

**         a  CMaifMl  amd   3:22,800   S,4OU.0iK) 

Ml..  MNfi  9finjM  •27^,(100 

Hie  interest  on  the  construction  bonds  depends  upon  the  capital  of 
the  company,  the  income  of  the  road  and  the  sales  of  the  land.  The 
1>«nidholder  is  secured  not  only  by  all  these  lands,  but  also  by  the 
cxpeniJiture  of  his  own  money  for  their  improvement ;  that  is  to  say, 
ha  holds  the  lands  and  the  road  too,  until  he  is  paid. 

Thus,  if  the  road  costs  the  same  as  the  Michigan  Southern,  say 
120,000  per  mile,  the  amount  will  be  $13,400,000.  If  this  money 
iB  raissd  upon  the  bonds,  the  landholder  will  fatt?e  to  secure  his  prin. 
dpal  670  miles  of  niil*road  in  operation,  mini  ir^  through  the  most  de> 
strable  mining,  manufacturing:  and  agricultural  country  in  the  world, 
and  forminfj;  the  coimecting  link  between  New-Orleans  antl  New- 
York,  the  two  great  comm^dal  centres  of  the  Union.   Betides  ihi$ 
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road  Be  wfll  hold  9^000,000  aoMs  of  the  land  along  itofosta,  t]M  valna 

of  whicihinay  be  eBtiuiated  from  tlir  fact  that  land  which  would  not  seU 
at  the  rrnvcrnmcnt  price  of  f;l.25  por  acre,  has  vithin  a  few  weeks 
sold  at  ij^T  per  acre  iu  anticipation  of  the  influence  of  the  road.  At 
this  rate  the  lands  are  worth  $14,000,000  now,  but  at  the  same  rat© 
of  progression  for  all  qualities  the  j  are  worth  $30,000,000.  This  land 
with  the  Toad  itaelf  forms  a  pcr/eci  Mcvrtfy.  Ihere  oan  he  none  bet- 
ter. Thu  interest  of  the  bonds  does  not  depend  for  its  payment  upon 
either  the  cash  capital  of  the  company  or  the  income  of  a  road  which 
will  not  be  second  to  any  in  the  country  in  profit,  but  it  has  a  separate 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  meet  it,  and  is  beyond  contingency. 
Of  these  bunds  1^5,000,000  have  been  negotiated  in  Loudon,  and 
70,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  wock  were  purchased,  half  cash  and 
half  bonds.  This  uron  has  aimse  risen  $15.00  per  ton  in  value,  whiel^ 
if  tlie  c  ompany  were  to  sell,  wonld  give  them  now  a  profit  of  over 
$1,000,000.  The  50  miles  of  road  required  to  g\xe  the  company  the 
right  to  ^cll  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron,  and  the  whole  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Wc  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  details  of  these  great  work% 
because  they  form  a  matter  for  foture  roferenoe,  and  becanse  these 
foads  aflbrd  examples  of  the  succcsa  of  hold,  private  enterprise 

where  goverrtmcnts  had  failed.  It  was  an  operation  that  requires 
Kgoofi  name  more  thrin  wealth,  and  well  had  the  associated  gentlemen 
earned  that  goud  naine.  Illinois  had  fallen  into  discredit  with  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  commercial  world,  and  men  who  ix>uld  command, 
oonfidenoe  were  requisite.  The  great  value  of  the  fertile  6elds  of  lUi- 
nois,  and  the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  for  railHioads,  aag^Bsted 
the  fact  that  the  lands  granted  would,  if  properly  managed,  more 
than  build  the  road  ;  and  the  operation  snocessfully  carried  out  wMild 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  undertook  it,  tljc  mag- 
nificent property  of  a  rail-road  070  miles  long,  in  full  operation, 
through  one  of  the  most  thriving  oountriea  of  the  world,  tntirtly  frm 
^eo$i,  and  also  of  the  benefite  which  the  oonstmotion  of  the  road 
hriaga  already  to  the  western  country. 

As  an  illustmtion  of  the  rcci]>rorril  benefits  derived  by  the  road 
from  the  lands,  and  by  the  lands  tVoni  the  road,  we  mi\y  state  that 
the  public  lands  would  sell  in  limited  quantities  only  at  the  govern- 
ment minimum  pri<^  $1.25  ;  but  some  gentlemen  who  recently 
wished  to  purdhaae  a  traet  in  a  wild  region  on  the  Kinltakee  River, 
60  miles  from  Chicago,  but  on  the  luie  of  tlie  road.  Were  eompelled 

to  give  ^^15,000  fur  1,000  acres. 

During  the  late  land  sales  of  the  government  in  that  region,  the 
prices  ranged  $2  50  to  *7  per  acre,  and  were  kept  down  at  that  rate 
only  by  agreement  among  the  buyers  not  to  bid  on  each  other,  but  . 
to  divide  purehases.  These  lands,  some  of  them,  had  been  Hdrty  yeavi 
in  the  market  Without  buyers.  This  activity  and  rise  in  goverament 
lands  has  iMflii  ai^arent  In  a  greater  degree  in  private  lands.  The 
.  federal  government,  as  we  havo  seen,  granted  "2,^100,000  acres,  wliit  h  it 
ini^'lit  in  time  have  sold  fl^r  ^;i:;(iO.OOO;  along  with  an  equal  quantity 
whicii  it  has  reserved,  making  ^♦3,000,000 ;  but  this  reserved  lot  is  now 
aeUing  at  $5  average,  through  the  iufluence  of  the  road  buUt  with 
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the  quantity  granted.  It        1>riiig  et  least  115,000,000.  The 

government  will  thus  make  $9,000,000  by  giving  away  lialf,  and 
the  private  laod-holdera  will  make  at  leeat  120,000,000.  Thus,  if  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  the  company  make  a  splendid  fortune,  they 
will  stUl  be  behind  th(»  jrovemment  and  the  citizens  in  profit. 

The  practical  operation  upon  private  lands  may  be  iliubtruted  by 
ieveial  actual  sales  wUeh  lisve  taken  place  daring  the  present  year, 
under  the  operation  and  within  the  influenee  of  the  raQ-road,  which  is 
•IreadT  causing  the  great  western  navigation  to  follow  its  ronte  in 
a  southerly  directlnrr,  ralher  than  to  push  west,  f!>llowing  the  watep* 
oouiae.   The  following  are  some  sales  of  land  in  Illinois : 

Lee  Coant;r— 1.900  acre*  sold  at  $3  since  1842,  hj  P.  S.  Wisemaii— sold  at 

auctiun,  1852,  at   iTflS 

Ogle  Coanty — 400  acrea,  offered  without  takers,  at  4S,  in  Ir^.'iO — sold  this  vear  at  19  00 
Ogle  County— 300  acres,  Mr.  AnBatrasag  bought  in  1850  fat  #2,100— eold  ibis 

year  at  ............   •   4,000  00 

Lee  County— 2gO  acres,  sold  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  18.%0  for  $1,000,  re  sold  for   S^SOO  00 

Cikik  Ci>UiU>— 2u  acres,  sold  ia  1845  for  ^00,  re-sold  in  1847  for  ^,200, ood  this 

year  for   M^OOO  00 

Ogle  diranqr— Buffalo  Grove  lioda.  held  at  $3,  bare  cobl  at   S  00 

Btmalkttma  Coanty— 1 .200  m oflTena  In  1640 tt i3k  aotd  in  Uaj  at*   t  00 

Opa  GtniMar'— iOOO  imtt  com  $31  in  104^  Mir  eflteed  Ibf  enih  at.... ......       9  00 

These  are  bnt  a  fhw  items  among  a  great  nnmher,  and  we  mention 
tiiem  here  as  an  indication  of  the  activity  which,  after  a  slumber  of 
ten  years,  has  overtaken  the  rich  farm  lands  of  Illinois.  Tlicrc  are, 
according  to  the  census,  5,114,041  acres  of  improved  land  in  Illinois. 
If  these  lands  were  like  the  former  alluded  to,  held  at  $3,  and  iiuve 
now  doubled  in  value,  and  become  active  at  that  value,  the  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  state  has  double!  by  the  mere  projection 
of  the  rail-road.  The  demand  lor  the  lands  is  efftctive^  becau'^o  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  turned  upon  these  lands,  of  which  11,449,471 
acres  still  remain  un-^fjld,  but  wnich,  as  stated  above,  at  the  late  land 
sales  of  the  government  were  taken  up  at  a  range  of  and  $7  per 
acre. 

It  is  maSnlv  by  this  proceas  that  raO-roads  uniTsrsally  eondense  and 
keep  active  the  population  of  districts,  and  what  is  remarkable,  that 
no  matter  where  a  rail-road  maybe  located,  the  receipts  from  freights 
n]w  >ys  increase  faster  than  from  passengers.  Take  the  following 

illustratioa : 


ehneette,     ■  »  »■     Sooth  CaiDllna.      » » — Erie  RaU-raedv 
ffsiciita  riHMi«Ma  migiiii    ftiiBsif  r^i^tt 

IPH   963,863  1.1(>^,P?6  312,547  nft.'Stl   76,04R..  45,409 

Ig^il  2,650.465  J.i^O.lia  664,184  287,311  l,108,lJ8..1,ie3,535 

The  tonnage  per  mile  of  the  Erie  Bail-road  may  be  illustrated 
thus: 

\m.        IWT.        1848,        1849.  !RfW>.  1S51. 

LeSAb  of  road.nilce.....      5:J....       iVZ....      74..,.     224....       3,(7....  <C4 

Tons  carried  45,601  58,431  ....64,497. ...90.a7S.,..131^13....S50/)98 

Ton*  per  mile   POO..,.     910....     870   400....      400.. 3S0 

As  the  road  rapidly  extended  itself,  the  freight  maintainefl  it«'  ratio* 
per  laiie  until  oomplete^l  when  the  ratio  per  mile  imniediati  I  n  l  efian 
to  increase.  The  New-iork  and  Hudson  lUver  Road  has  poweifully 
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operated  ngalnst  the  steamboat  interest,  and  everywhere  navigatioQ 
contends  at  disadvantage  with  opposing  raiU.  In  England,  the 
raultipl)  ing  of  rail-roads  has  operated  in  a  remarkable  degree  against 
the  coasting  tonnage,  and  sail  vessels  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of  London  by 
the  rail-roads.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  works  will  become 
the  great  feature  of  the  age,  and  the  means  of  carrying  migration  into 
the  southern  states.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  necessity  of 
New*Orleans,  wli!eli,cf  all  otlier  cities,  requires  rapid  and  promptoom- 
mttnlcstion  irith  distant  localities. 


-  .»44 

ABT.  lY.-AUSTRAUJL.* 

OlOORAFHT,  CUMATS,  OlOLOOT,  HATURAL  mSTORT|  OOlAinZAtlOK,  POO^ 
UliAnOtr,  AOMCULTUBBy  OOJOIBBCB,  IMFBOTHIBHTS,  gold  laVlB  ASD 
PBODVOTS,  BTO.»  XTC, 

DiscovBar.^The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, but  their  accounts  are  meagre  and  imperlbct.  After  this  tho 
western  shores  were  explored  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  In  1780  the  eastern  wid  northern  shores  were  ex- 
plored by  Capt.  Cook,  who,  tram  some  fended  resemblance,  named  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  New  South  Wales,  wUdi  appeUalion 
one  of  the  colonies  still  bears. 

Geographical  Features. — Tlie  region  which  now  is  generally 
known  hy  the  title  of  Australia,  though  surrounded  by  water,  and 
BepatuiiMg,  in  part,  the  haaiu.  of  the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  truly  continental,  In  ext^t  reaching  from  10^  45'  S.  to 
380  45'  S.,  and  from  the  meridian  1120  20'  E.  to  15SO30'  E.  of 
Greenwich.  The  distance  from  north  to  totttb  between  its  extmne 
points  is  about  1,700  miles,  and  the  extreme  distance  east  and  west 
IS  about  2,400  miles.  The  area  is  esliniated  at  2,C90,$I0  square 
miles,  being  mure  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Tlie  sea>coast  is  8,000  miles.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numeroua 
Tiaya  and  harbors,  without  being  penetrated  by  any  large  body  of 
water,  excepting  the  vast  Gulf  of  Car[>entariu  on  the  north.  The 
eastern  coast  from  Bass  Strait?*  to  York  l\Miinsula  is  bordered  by  a 
mountain  range,  which  is  continued  in  what  Leichart  calls  n  "collar" 
around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  chain  is  highest  in  the  south 
among  the  Australian  Alps,  where  Mount  Kosciusko  attains  a 
height  of  6,500  feet  in  86^  8.,  and  diminishing  towards  the  north  to 
I^rouut  ITiiuhinbrook,  3,500  feet  in  18°  22'  S.,  and  still  further  dimin- 
ishing  to  Pudding-pan  Hill,  384  feet  high,  in  the  latitude  of  11°  19' S. 
The  southern  ooast,aiong  th»  western  portion  of  the  great  Australian 


•  Torter's  ProffreM  British  Empire.  Martin's  Australia,  pnblislted  by  TdlwftC^ 
Kew'York  &  London,  1852}  litctia'*  Brituh  Colonies,  bj  Taliu  X  On, 
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galtf  oondsts  of  a  low  and  sandy  calcareous  fofmation,  witliout  ft 

single  water  course  fur  800  miles  ;  and  the  northwest  coast,  between 
the  pfir  illrl-^  of  16*^  and  21*^,  is  composed  of  sandy  beaches,  w  iUi  no 
indicatioD-  of  hijih  land  in  the  interior.  "Witli  these  two  cxce]>liona, 
the  whole  oi  Aur,irallu  is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  Utlt  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  high,  at  a  diatance  of  from  50  to  100  mQea  from  the 
<soaet.  Short  rivers  from  this  range  to  the  aea ;  and  on  the  interior 
dope,  it  is  supposed  rivers  flow  either  into  a  central  baai%  or  that  the  J 
ftre  swallowed  up  by  the  burning  sands  of  a  desert. 

The  coral  formation  in  the  sea  north  and  east  of  Australia  is  of 
vast  extent;  one,  the  Great  Barrier  Keef,  extends  about  1, 100  geo- 
graphical milee  along  the  northeaatera  coaati  and  at  a  mean  distance 
of  about  SO  mil^  from  the  shore. 

CuMATX.— The  climate  of  Australia  Is  remarkably  salubrious,  ex* 
ccpt  the  marshes  on  the  northwest.  All  the  explorers  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  uniform  health  they  enjoyed  ;  and  the  robustness  soon  ac- 
quired by  the  residenU  in  the  Bush  indicates  the  favorable  inilueuce 
of  the  climate  on  health.  The  south  wind  b  cold,  and  is  invariably  in- 
dicated hy  a  rise  in  the  barometer.  Bain  usually  commences  in  the 
northeast,  and  grsdually  the  wind  changes  to  the  northwest.  The  sky 
is,  generally  speaking,  without  a  cloud,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  is  even  distre.v<^itig  ;  due  ]>rint  can  be  easily  read  by  its  light* 

Dr.  Lang  speaks  thua  of  the  climate  : 

**  For  eiflbt  monfb<7  of  the  year,  from  March  to  Noveniber,  the  climate  of  New 
Bmitii  Warn  ip  di  ii^hiful.  The  sky  ia  aekiom  clooded,  and  for  weeks  together 
the  sun  looks  down  m  unveiled  beauty.  Refireshing  showers  in  ordinary  aeasona 
are  not  unfrequrnt.  ami  it  somrtimpi!  rains  as  henvily  as  v.nthin  the  tropics.  It 
•eldom  freezes  in  Sydney,  and  never  snows,  but  fires  arc  requisite  during  the  day 
to  the  winter  numths,  and  for  a  considerable  tnss  longer  in  the  tnoniing*  «ad 
evenin<TH.  During  summer  the  hMt  ii  nurety  oppmaiTB,  ihs  thennoowCer  idl- 
dom  ruiiug  higher  than  75  deg." 

rum  Mxjur  ammoal  tkxpkratqbb  or  roKT  jxcuon. 
Tmm,  tmmmr.  WlaMr.  Difltecnea. 

1 842  _  68  ai>0  57.055  11 .355 

1843  67.987  67.473  10.614 

1844  66.791  66.M0  10.486 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Port  Macquarie  is  08*^,  and  the 
fluctaation  27.5,  and  at  Port  Phillip  the  mean  annual  temperature  la 
61.3^,  and  the  fluetuation  37.3^. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  faUa  at  theae  pomta  on  the  east  eoaat, 
£>r  eaoh  aeaaon,  is  aa  £>l]ow8 : 

Snminer.  Winter.  AnoBsl  Qusnttty. 

Port  Macquarie  37  58  25  !0  62  68 

Port  Jackson  21  IS  .-.2!^  Oi)  ,V2.12 

Port  PhiU^  13.26  17.47  30  7'4 

The  rain  sometimes  pours  in  torrents.  A  picturesque  description 
of  adood  in  an  Australian  river  (the  Macquaric)  is  given  by  Sir  J. 
L.  Mitchell,  the  mirvcyor-goneral  of  New  South  Wal*  -.  The  report 
had  been  made  of  the  coming  of  the  Hood,  and  the  narrator  was  ex< 
peeting  its  arrival.  He  aays :  "Tovarda  evening  I  stationed  a  man 
with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river  with  orders  to  fire,  on  the  flood's 
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•ppeanBoe,  tint  I  might  ham  time  to  run  to  tho  part  of  tho  ehtBMl 

memtit  to  oor  etmp,  and  witneis  what  I  had  so  much  wiahed  to  aee^ 

as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades  of  evening 
carae,  however,  but  no  flood  ;  and  tlie  man  on  the  look  out  returned  to 
the  camp.  Some  hours  later,  and  after  the  n  i-  jn  had  ri-t  n,  a  murmur- 
ing  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  wutcr-luii,  aiingled  Nvkk  ooca^iouai 
oraeka  aa  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  haetencd  to 
the  riTOr  bank.  By^  Tory  slow  degreea  the  sound  grew  louder,  and  al 
length  so  audible,  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp^ 
to  the  river-side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was 
indicated  by  the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such 
a  phenomenon,  in  a  most  serene  mooniight  night,  was  quite  new  to 
nf  all.  At  length  the  nuhing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  ot 
timber  announced  that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  hito 
our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  be* 
fore  it  ancient  trees  and  snapping  them  against  its  banks.  It  ■vv<ig 
preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  p)icking  its  way  like  a  thing 
of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  beoime  a  flowing  river.  By  my  party,  situated  as 
we  were  at  that  time,  beatings  about  the  country,  and  impeded  on  our 
journey  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  sunering  excoa* 
.sively  from  thirst  and  extreme  heat,  I  am  convinced  the  scene  never 
can  be  forgotten.  Here  came  at  once  abinidanee.  the  product  of 
storms  in  the  far-o(f  mountains  that  overlooked  our  liomes.  ^ly  fir^t 
impuke  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  scene 
waa  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject-Hm  abundance  of  water  sent 
to  us  in  the  desert — greatly  heightened  the  eflfect  to  our  eyes.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnsssod  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Ansliik 
lian  travels." 

Gkoloot,  Etc. — Australia  appears  to  have  risen  from  the  ocean  at 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  era.  The  sandstone  appears  to  bo 
the  most  extenaive  fonnation.  On  the  eastooaatthe  strata  of  tUaioek 

lie  in  perfectly  horiiontal  layers,  having  apparently  never  been  dis- 
turbed. The  mountain  ranges,  from  Bass^  Straits  as  far  as  19^  aonthi 

consist  of  vast  masses  of  sandstone.  The  axis  of  this  mountain  range 
is  giimite,  with  occasional  masses  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  beds  of  sandstone, 
limestone  and  coal.  On  the  northwest  coast  the  red  sandstone  is 
uain  met,  topped  by  a  limestone  containing  corals  and  recent  sheila. 
The  coal  is  principally  confined  to  the  east  coast  South  of  ITuntei^ 
river,  New  South  Wales,  is  nn  rxtensive  field.  The  seams  of  coul  arc 
seen  on  thf  face  of  the  cliiTs,  and  may  be  traced  for  nine  miles  until 
they  suddenly  sink  below  the  suriate.  Suuth  of  Lake  Mnrqnario 
the  beds  of  coal  a^aiu  appear.  Beds  of  sandstone  and  clay  :;lalc  v^iih 
vegetable  impresnons  alteniate  with  the  coal.  Argillaceous  iron  ore 
is  found  imbedded  in  these  rocks.  This  coai,  as  analyxed  by  Count 
Stneleoki,  gives  carbon  62.8,  bitumen  35.2,  earthy  matter,  2$JL  £l 
bums  easily  with  a  reddish  flame,  swells  and  agglutinates.  It  is  of  a 
black  color,  even  fracture,  foliated  structure,  sof^i  and  brittle,  specific 
gravity  2.31.   A  seam  of  10  feet  in  thickness  has  been  recently  die- 
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QOVirad.  In  tbe  ^dnitj  of  Port  PhflUp*  In  the  Vioknia  dbtriot,  sev- 
«ral  seams,  varying  in  thicknoia  from  two  indieB  to  four  feet,  haye 
been  tiaoed  in  alternation  vitll  sandstone,  a  soapy  clay,  and  grey- 
stone.  The  coal  strata  increfl'^e  in  thickness  towards  ('app  T/iptrap, 
'ft  here  the  preeenoe  of  exteDsive  beds  of  tlue  mmeral  are  strongly  in- 
dicated. 

Tbe  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Wellington  district  The  beds  of  ore 
are  very  rich,  fonniog,  preTiow  to  tbe goM  diaoover  j,  the  most  import- 
itnt  mineral  export  of  the  oolony.  Lead  and  silw  haire  also  been  ' 

worked  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  bordering  the  eastern  coasfc 
range,  l>cf«)re  the  actual  discovery,  had  induced  eminent  gtologisls, 
etipectalJy  Sir  U.  J.  MurchiiH>n,  to  exprei»s  tiic  opinion  that  gold 
would  probably  be  found  abundantly. 

The  native  animals  of  Auetralia  of  tbe  Irigber  ordm  are  but  few; 
Only  58  species  of  the  mammalia  belong  as  ritives  to  Australia,and 
of  these  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  tribes  of  opossums,  kan^ 
roos,  and  others  of  the  like  marsupial  order.  The  genera  echidna  and 
i)rnitkorhyncliW  are  bird-like  in  their  structure,  and  have  chuiacterized 
tbe  anomaloos/Mma  of  tbie  region,  where  nature  eeans  to  delight  in 
contrasts.  Here  tbe  eagle  and  crow  are  wbite  and  tbe  swan  is  blsek. 
The  cassowary  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  resem* 
bles  in  its  habits  and  natural  affinities  the  ostrich  of  Africa.  The  rep- 
tiles of  Australia  are  numerous,  and  serpents  aad  lizards  aboundiOa* 
pecially  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  north. 
'  The  vegetation  of  Australia  is  as  peculiar  as  the  animal  creation  ; 
gigantic  gum  trees  {eucalypti)  form  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
Australian  forest.  The  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants  of  one 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  arc  indioated  by  the  name  of  Botany 

Bay,  applied  to  it  hy  Capt.  Cook. 

Colonization. — TiiLt  report  of  Capt.  0  )':'k  s.i  favorable  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Australia,  that  a  colony  was  projected  in  i'i&T,  aud 
the  experiment  of  transporting  thither  its  eonviot  population  was 
oommenced  by  the  British  government.  In  the  spring  of  the  alrave- 
mentioned  year  Capt.  Charles  Philip  sailed,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  fleet,  and  carrying  757  convicts,  guarded  by  ti  small 
military  force.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson,  the 
harbor  of  Sydney,  and  thus  was  planted  the  germ  of  a  great  empire. 
WitbSn  less  tban  balf  a  century  from  tbe  landing  of  tbe  convicts,  land 
was  sold  in  tbe  town  of  Sydney  at  the  rate  of  £90,000  an  acre. 
-  Other  classes  of  immigrants  were  soon  allured  to  the  colony  by  free 
grants  of  land,  and  though  the  progress  was  ;=!ow  for  many  years, 
the  increase,  even  before  the  gold  discovery,  was  sufficient! v  rapid  to  . 
awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  rising  state.  The  fuiiowing  re- 
turns show  the  growth  of  the  colony.  In  1828  a  census  of  New 
South  Wales  was  taken,  and  tbe  ibllowilig  was  tbe  result: 
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Male<.  FMal«»  TouL 

Free  immigranta  ....2.846  1 ,827  4,673 

Born  in  colony  4,473    4,264  8,727 

Free  bj  serriliido  fi,80S  1,84S  6,644 

Pardoned  ...........          835....   61....,,.,..  ^'^'f* 

Coavidf  ....^  .  14,155  1,518.1  lo,6(iS 

Totel  p  S7,eil  8»987  ».*..aek698 

Between  1828  and  1833  there  arrived  iu  the  colony  6,021  free 
flettlera  and  16,793  oonTiots,  and  the  mesB  In  the  number  of  birlliB 
bejottd  deatha,  aooording  to  registera  then  not  very  carefiiUy  kept, 
was  in  Th,  same  five  years  1,254. 

Jii       another  oenaaa  waa  taken,  and  the  numbera  found  wf 


Free,  under  12  year*  old....  5,256  4,931  10,187 

above  12      "   17,543  8,521  26,063 

Convicts  21 ,846    2,698    24,544 


Total..  44,644  16, 160..^  «...60,m 

Anntlior  oensus  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  exhibited  the  foi- 

io^viu^  results : 

Mmlaa.  FmmIm,  Total. 

Arrived  free.... ....80,745  22,158   52,903 

.   Bom  in  the  eolonjr  14,818  14,68$  88,441 

Free  by  servitude  andpttdon  16,780..  ^687  18,387 

Bond,  vix 

Holding  tieketa  of  Iwfe...  6,848   S16  6,158 

In  government  cmplojmant.  6,658. 978........  7,637 

In  private  aMignmeal  11,343. . ......  I,888.»......  13,181 

Total   86^168  4S,550^  188,718 

In  1850  New  South  Wales  contained  265,503  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  not  less  than  400,000.  The 
city  ol" Sydney  numbers  a  population  of  hctwecH  70  and  80,000,  and 
the  greatest  activity  prevails^  in  its  business  aiTuirs.  It  possesses  a 
magnificent  ffOTerament-house,  ehurches,  theatrea,  and  all  the  marka 
of  wealth  and  civiliaation.  Paramatta,  abont  1 6  milee  from  Sydne^r* 
is  cutmected  with  that  place  by  a  railway,  and  contains  a  population 
of  5,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Windsor,  Maitland,  Ncwcastl*^,  Ba- 
thurit  and  Goulbum.  The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or 
Swan  River,  was  begun  in  1829.  The  number  of  residents  soon 
reached  850 ;  in  1839  the  population  was  2,154,  and  now,  probably, 
leaa  than  5,(X)0.  Thia  colony  haa  never  flourished,  the  auperior  in* 
ducements  of  other  portions  having  drawn  oflTlta  atrength.  It  ia 
said  to  be  rich  iu  coal  and  other  mineral  treaaores,  and  to  be  well 
adapted  for  farming  and  grazing. 

South  Australia  was  founded  in  1836  by  a  company,  who  obtained 
a  large  tract  of  territory  from  the  government,  on  condition  that  the 
land  should  in  no  oaae  be  givoh  away,  but  aold  to  actual  eettleca  at 
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the  uniform  price  of  *5  per  acre,  and  that  the  Ani<ls  derived  from 
sales  should  DC  expended  in  providing  free  passages  lor  laborers,  and 
iu  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonjr.  South  Australia  oc- 
OQpiea  an  in*  of  800,000  tqaiM  milea,  or  nwrlj  twenty  miUioim  d 
acres.  The  Miumy  Biyer,  about  1,600  milea  m  length,  and  aome- 
timea  called  Auatralian  Mis8isa{>pi,  traverses  the  colony. 

The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  colony  of  South  Aus-" 
tralia,  up  to  the  close  of  1840,  was  :— 1836,  941;  1887,  1,279; 
1838,2,598;  1839,5,197;  1840,  5,0:i5;  total,  15,040. 

In  184G  the  population  was  22,000.  In  1845  the  diaoovery  of  the 
copper  minea  of  thia  region  was  made,  and,  till  tke  gold  waa  diaoo^ 
vered,  w§3  the  cause  of  a  rapid  advance  in  the  colony.  In  1851  the 
city  of  Adelaide,  the  c^ipital,  contained  15,000  inhabitants.  Tlie 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  peculiarly  bland,  and  pulmonary  comr 
plaints  are  almost  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Port  I'liiiiip  or  Victoria  was  first  settled  in  1834,  by 
a  few  aheep-ownera  from  Van  Dieman'a  Land.  In  1886  it  waa  ex- 
plored by  Sir  Thomas  MitohiAl,  wlio  was  eo  pleaaed  wldi  its  fine  soil 
and  climate,  that  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
It  is  bptt<»r  watered  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  the  dreadful 
droughts  to  which  they  are  exposed  do  not  here  previiil.  The  first 
sale  of  town  lots  in  Melbourne,  the  capitaJ,  took  place  in  1837.  In 
1846  it  contained  11,000  inhatitants;  in  1851  it  contained  28.000, 
*  and  now  the  population  ia  nearly  50,000,  and  increasinff  at  tbe  moat 
rapid  rate,  the  emigtatioa  being  mainly  directed  to  Metbonrne. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1851,  gives  the  following  aa  the  popu]a> 
tioD  of  the  dtiTerent  colonies  of  Australia: 


New  South  W-.dva  ....... -.......,^..200,000 

Port  Phillip  or  Victoria  70,000 

Soutb  Australia  or  Adelaide  ...70,000 

Swan  River  or  West«m  Aoatnlia  10.000 

Aborigiiifis  30,000 


Tqtal  880,000 


Included  in  the  above,  th  '  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 
given :  IMelboume,  25,000;  Adelaide,  14,000. 

Agriculture. — The  different  districts  vary  greatly  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  some  are  suited  for  grazing,  in  others  the  yield  to  the  plow  is 
enormous,  wiiiio  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior  are  a  perfect  desert. 
The  productions  liave  a  large  ranee,  from  tiie  troj^cal  dimate  of  liie 
north  to  ttie  mildly  temperate  of  the  aouthem  coast.  One  fact  ia, 
however,  notabIe-<i4hal  within  a  half  centnry  AustraHa  abould  have 
become  the  greatest  wool-exporting  country  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Lcichardt,  one  of  the  recent  explorers,  says,  "That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  is  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  excepting  only  tho  scrubs 
of  tlie  east  coast,  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  Upper  Lynd  aud  the  tea- 
tree  scmbs  of  tiie  west  coast  <ff  the  Gulf  of  Gupentarta."  Along  the 
northern  coast  every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  will  grow  whererer  aul^ 
fieient  moisture  exists  ;  the  cotton,  indigo,  cocoanut,  the  banana,  the 
arrow-root,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pineapple,  the  mango  and  the 
manguHiine,  floudsh  in  the  vicinity  ol'Port  Essington. 
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MO  Amnum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  land  granted  and  in  Gul- 
tiyatioD  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales : 

Grantcil.        Cloared  or  Paacnrad.  ColtlTated. 
Ymt*  I     AisiM«  AciNi  AcrM. 

1810   95,637   81.937  13,700 

1830   381,466  349,195...— p..^.  83,371 

18S5  879.699  187,878   46^514 

ISC'^  2,00r..346    881,678   71,688 

1833  4.014,117   —    — 

1848   5,500.000   —   188,609 

The  crops  and  produce  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  6ic^ 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  PortPhUiip,  an  aliowB  In  die  Ibllow- 
ing: 

PRODUOI. 


1837   608,630.. 633, 1 55..  51,447..  17,119. . 6,753. .    G^Tk  .  9.102. . 9,034. .  5,617 

1839   489,140...V.f..2f,H..  3-M03..  13.416. . 4. 878. .   3:.3.-  3, 496.. 4,959..  6,900 

1839   805,140.         -.<i7..  (,i;,0;i3. .  -JT.T-H.. 7.008..    2H3..  2,601. .9,509.. 25,923 

1640  1,1 16,614. .777,947..  105,389..  66,O:»..e.663..3m..ll,O5O..4,3OO..21,3a0 

1041   839.776..S03.803..  90,171..  69,704. . 6,907.  .1,079..11,t41..2.649..17A7S 

1842    854.432...'i90,134-.  88.767..  84,391. .4, 451.. 1,201  ..12..',61.. 2.014. .18,699 

1843  1,000.225.. 7 19,358..  95,658..  92,268.. 5,1 4 5..  410..l<;,392..6,09«..27,774 

1H44  1,312,652. .575,913..  132.618..  70,62(>. .  4,475.  .    511 . .22,748..  6,382.  .31,848 

1845  1.911.099. .499,123. .175,407..  88,193..4,101..   775,.19,906.. 3,985.. 98^614 

1046  1,491,750.. 870,400.. 193,835..916,769..9,98O..1.090..10,MV..t.Oe7..4^7S4 

1847  1,027.802. . 725.704. .  87,636. . 221,731 .  .1,900-.   798.-14,240..   725. .33.111 

1848  1,528,874.. 262,340..  145,219..  110,043. .2,386..    158..  1 1,054.. .3, 0.59.  ..37,795 

The  number  of  acres  iu  viueyards,  aud  their  produce,  in  the  jear 
1848,  was : 

Aeiw.  Wait  1m  nlB,  Bnadj. 

Now  South  Wake  887   97,8007.  1,168 

Port  Phillip  108    6,806   160 

The  great  staple  of  Australian  agriculture  are  tho  products  of  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  eastern  aud  southcustcru  sections; 
and  ihe  increase  in  stock  of  all  kinds  is  beyond  a  parallel. 

The  following  table  indicates  stK^  inorease : 


1810   1.114....  11,276... 

1820    4,014....  68,14y.... 

1826   6,142....  134.519... 

1838   12,479....  262.8G8... 

1848  11 3,895....  1,752,852... 


.No  man 

34.5.''tO  

M 

• 

M 

337,622  < 

«• 

536,391 

<i 

.060,819 

.  70,875 

Live  stock  is  becoming  one  of  tln'  staple  exports,  .ind  horses  had 
been  recently  purchased  largely  by  the  East  India  Company  lor  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  service,  and  their  southern  origin  rendered  them 
wdl  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  trying  climate. 

UTB  OTOOB  KrOBTBI*  FBOli  HBW  Wlirni  WAUtO  AltO  POST  mtAIT. 

AwmmmaA  Horned 

Tmh  Umw       IUm        CM«to  AMf  Hv  ValM 

1043   940          t....  1.89S....  17,116....  — >  ..£41,915 

1844   489   3         3,399....  53.318....  —  ...40.394 

1845  1,159  — ....  3,979         33,651....    6  ...53,438 

1846  .....1,081....  —>...•  «,0S2          37,848....    6  ...52.942 

1647    406....  — ....  6,034....  71,440....  —  ...57,355 

18«B  MBS....  — •...!|,0O1....899,8U....  «-  ...85,184 
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In  the  production  of  wool,  Australia  bade  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  exporting  n-gicms  of  the  earth,  and  the  supplies  of  that 
valuable  coromodily  began  to  bo  an  important  item  in  the  wool- 
ooosuming  manufactories  of  the  mother  country.  Wool  has  always 
been  ooosUlered  one  of  the  fiiuDdatlons  of  Bnglish  prosperity,  and 
one  of  her  oldest  hnnches  of  trade,  for  which  many  proteotive  sta^ 
utes  were  passed,  and  the  exfiiae  fostered  by  her  stateemen  and 
monarchs  for  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in 
England  w&s  ealuuated  at  X'i,0(K>,000.  Tlie  uuuiber  of  sheep  in 
Greet  Britain  is  now  estimated  at  40  miUions»  and  the  annual  prodno> 
tion  of  wool  at  120,000,000  pounds. 

"  In  1829.  the  quantity  of  foreign  wools  impoHed  into  England  was  21,118,978 
lbs. ;  of  which  1.838.642  lbs.,  or  al»out  one-ttoclfth  part,  came  from  the  Austmlian 
colonies.  The  iuiportalions  for  the  year  1834,  were  45,647.870  lbs.,  of  whu  h  the 
Aiastralian  colonies  sent  3,558.091  Ibt.,  or  less  than  onl-unth.  In  1848,  th>  u  t  tl 
quantity  of  wool  imported  into  tlic  Uniteil  Kiiij,'(l<nn  was  nnn  13,177  lbs.  ;  of  this 
Australia  furnished  30,034,667  lbs.,  in  the  fulluwmg  pruportioiiH :  New  South 
Wales  and  Ptort  Phillip,  38,091.461  lbs  ;  Van  Diemao's  Land,  4,955,968  ;  Sootk 
Australia,  2  7r>'2  ri7'>  ;  Western  Australin,  129,295;  and  New  Zrilruid,  95,151 
lbs.  The  colonies  id  the  i^outhcrn  Pacific,  therefore,  contributetl  nearly  one-hatf 
of  the  whole  wool  importad  in  the  year  1848.  The  proporCioiM  of  eokmisl  to  for- 
eicn  wool  imported  for  twenty  years,  between  1826  and  1846,  at  intervals  of  Bl90 
years,  w  thuo  ahown ;  the  two  figures  represent  so  man^  miUion  lbs.  weight ;  by 
colfliilal  woolfoandenlood  anwoollhrai  poHSflsiiiMMA^ 

Annual  Averaire*        Foreiirn        C«lo>lal  1  inl 

«r  Five  Yaws.        WooL  Waal.  Inporutton. 

1896-^  8S   S  87 

1831—35    34    4    88 

1836—40   44  10  54 

1841—46    88    88   58 

1846    84    80  ......  64 

1848    40    29    69 

In  IS.'O,  the  number  of  sheep  was  at  least  12  millions,  yielding  an- 
nually *^d,uUO,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  increase  between  ^43  and 
'48  was  cent,  per  cent.,  five  milUoDe  in  four  yean,  notwithetandingtfaA 
prodigioua  numbere  alatightered  for  their  tallow.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1855  will  reach  25  milUona,  and 
their  Mvisnnl  product  50  millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 

In  lull  and  '42,  a  very  considerable  ooinmercial  depression 
existed  in  Australia,  the  result  of  large  importations  and  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  and  sheep,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  fell  from  ten 
diillings  to  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  even  at  that  price  were 
only  reeeived  in  the  way  of  barter.  This  state  of  things  ]ed  to  the 
establishment  of  boiling-down  or  melting  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  tallow,  &c.,  from  the  carcasses. 

Jfuw»Ur  ojf  BoUmg'iomm  Ei(aUuh$meni*,  CaltU,  Sktep,        staughUredt  tuul 

ToUaw  mmd  Lttti  prodmeei. 


Sydary.  Svdnejr,  i 

within  tb*  without  th«      Port  PhilKp 

No.  of                    iettto4  INa.  MlUed  Dir.       Oteblct.  TMai. 

EstahUshmflnts   41    14    7   ()2 

Sheep  141,573    ....     2J,UB   120,G91  ....2Sr.,392 

Homed  Csttio  S7.682    ....      6,416    5,545    38,642 

Tallow,  cwts.                  49,311    ....  11,530  ....  27,725  ....  88,667 

Hoes   33    ....         33  ....  3   68 

La^cwts                       876   ....  888  ....      808  ....  8,866 
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The  exports  of  tallow,  dM^  for  six  jreais,  ha»  been  as  li^owt: 


Jtft  Owt. 

IMS   6,680   £9,639 

1844   56,609    83,611 

1846  71,996.   10S,746 

1046  S0,35T   88.107 

1847    60.090   108,186 

1648  98,213   140,679 

The  butter  and  oheese  of  Australia  era  partioularly  fine,  end  the 
fi>Uow]Dg  tables  show  the  hursase  in  the  ezpofts  of  these  ertidee: 


T«M           '  HnrtHir.lh^  VkiM              ewality.lU.  Valm 

1848  «48,m  £9,497   81,178  £8.488 

1844            60,704             1,1^4  188,174   3,717 

1845            2S,316               67Q  m,368    4,313 

1846            45,456             1,062  100.287..   3,665 

1817            10,164               413  •ini.'^^a   5,977 

1848  IMM              417  816,130   4,118 


The  eipofts  of  luiober  haye  bean : 


    ^         {  155.m   .  .13 

18M  \         214  Piece*,                            »          1 J(B,«U.   B,b3» 

\  34  lofs. 

IMS            781,4Uaiip.*a(                 ?S,30n  feet  )            iMflM  a^om 

Wl  logs  i  •••••••••*"■•••'••"""••••• 

1M6               05f.,515      "                          890  006  feet   113  972   7,851 

1847              W3,wa      "                         46.830  feet   lW,64tt   7^ 

ISM             MiiflOT     «                        2S,I50  feet    )  76^1   «,S» 

SOptoM*  y 

7,r"  ■  • 


EXPORTS  OF  AUBTRAX.1A. 


tTotl  Tout         Wofl  Totel        Wool  T  -nl 


N«»w-S<rath  Wales  i;44a.504 . .  £^6„7W.  .4:1,240,144. .  £l,m.m. .  £1.614,341 .  .  £2,3<^,5'i<i 

Van  Iiunian'8  Land..  .  iy-1,047..  873,105..  1M.113.  4  J^l  .  4.'il.-iii3. .  1,172.330 
SottUi  Australia   8,740..    16^..      91,388..      MH,066..      111.730..  «70,610 

W«flt«m  »    MM   MM   Utm,.  noM 


mt  MM 

Xf«W-8o«lh  Walaa  4I,SM,3M   £2,078,339 

Tan  Dtoman**  Land   740,887   504,134   285,37S 

Sooth  Aoatralta   S40.640   382,827   51,351 

Westero   "   5,448   20,506   1,132,272 

The  al>ove  tables  present  a  view  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  in  t  aut  empire,  and  wo  caunot  but  be  struck  by  the  imnicuse  and 
rapid  productkua  of  animal  life  they  display.  Great  changes  must 
take  pieoei  and  the  sheep-walk  yield  by  degrees  to  the  plow;  bat 
we  oannot  but  conclude  that  this  prominence  will  exist  for  manj 
years,  and  that  thr  soil  and  climate  Awfttralis  erg  adapted  tl? grssing 
and  pasturing  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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Tho  agncultum!  produeciolu  of  iheeoloiiiMof  South  AmMto  and 

Western  Australia  are  similar  to  thoio  of  die  more  Ibarisliiiig  settle- 
ments on  th  '  f  Intern  and  southeastern  coast.  The  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  i'nnii  South  Australia  in  18-15,  was  1.078,559  lbs. ;  in  1846, 
1,473,186;  1»47,  1,804,918;  1848,  2,329,134  ;  the  value  of  tho  vear- 
ly  export  is  «bottt  £120,000,  and  tallow,  wheat  flour,  niaizeand  oats, 
m  becoming  artides  of  export^  and  in  1848,  de40,000  were  shipped 
of  brcadstuflfs.  The  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  one  shipment 
lately  received  In  England  weighing  from  G3  to  65  pounds  to  the 
bushel.   The  entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  for  1848,  was 

M4jri7FAOnnuK8.-^A8  might  be  expected,  manufactures  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  the  only  eatablisbments  are  in  the  two  proTinoes 
of  New  South  Walea  and  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria,  and  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples.  Ilia 
number  and  nature  of  these  nianttiactories  aia  contained  below : 

ajrdMjr.     FwrtPWllip*  8oath  Auatnlh 

Grinding  and  drpiainir  frrain   157  ......  18  ......  96 

DiBtilleries andrccuiyiug,  dec...,. ...  4  .. 

BrewericB. ....... ,,,,,„.,,„,„.,  i%  ..,„.    9  14 

Sugar  refining. %  

Soap   le   8  ,„"..  6 

i  )li;icco  and  annlT  >.••••,.••••  4                 ......  1 

WooieaoioUi  ,   6  •„."  ,  1 

Hat   4  

Rope  ,   4  

Tanntfies   83   7   7 

Bait  w   2  

Starch   i  

T5Iacking...,..^.„wi....,,  9  

Patent  Oatmeal,  dec   1  

Salting estabhsbmenta  .......  1  ......    1  ......  .. 

Meat  pressrving....,   8  

Potteries....                 ....  .  7  ...... 

GlaKrt  work  ........ ..  1  ...... 

Aaeltin?  copper  •«,..,,,.,...  1                 ......  8 

Iron  and  i If" «s  fniintlriei  . „,,,„, H  „,,,,    9  „,,.•  8 
Patent  sUp  lor  Bhipa... .A*. I  „,,,,  ,, 

Steam  veMSb.. .  .,„  17  

Fire  engines   8  •, 

Coaeh  manufactorict , , ... .*   4 

MaehinemunifulQviM   4 

In  1847, 18,434  yurds  of  cloth,  156,604  yards  of  tweeds,  424  blank- 
ets,  were  made  at  the  woolen  maaufactoriea.  The  soap  factories 
tamed  out,  in  1848,  24,180  cwt  ofthatartide  ;  1,000  cwt  of  tobac- 
co is  annually  manulhetured ;  and  in  1848^  86,000  cwt  of  sugar  was 
refined. 

CoMMERCB. — ^The  increase  in  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  coloniea 
of  Australia  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population* 
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m  mo  mw  soon  wj^um  ar»  wan  muv,  ItM  «» 1M8. 


}  K'  'J  ^ 

lti'29. 
1830. 
1831. 
183S. 
1633. 
1634. 
1839. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
184S. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 


Omni 

£399,895.. 
.  423,463.. 
.  268,935.. 
.  241,989.. 
.  409,344.. 
.  4:34.2-.?0.. 
.  6«a,6<i3.. 
.  707,183.. 
.  794.439.. 
.  807,264.. 
.1,102,1117.. 
.1,251,969.. 
.3,200,305.. 
.1.837,389.. 
.  854,774-. 

.  643,419.. 
.  777,112.. 
.1.119,301.. 
.1,347,941.. 
.l,084>5*. 


XI2.-.,P62... 

.  •  60,356««4 
..  68,804... 

47,895... 
..  41,669... 
..  124,570... 
..  144,824... 
..  990.954... 
..  300.313... 
..  309.918... 

576,537... 

431,146... 

339^... 

..  227,099.., 

..  l.')3,923... 


)'J... 


269.943.. 
388.794.. 
868,78?. 


XI. 420. 
1,972.. 
1,764.. 
5,548.. 
3,863.. 
1,348.. 
.  24,361., 
10.020. 
,  22,3H7. 
.  10,6-24 . 
40,O4H., 
91,799.. 
,  6,919.. 
.  8,648. 


.£44.246.... 
,..  42,055.... 

178,858  •  ••• 
I  •  •  l47fS91  •  •  •  • 
..218,090.... 

..iy7,7.'i7  

. . .  1 77,365 . ... 
..135,730.... 
..  80,441.... 

71,.'>06.... 

..186,212  

,..104.fy5  

»  m  m    04,9^9  «  •  •  • 

...  42,579  

..  43..'>03  

..  56.461  

>..  41,987.... 

...  73,718.... 


.£570,000 
.  601,004 
.  420.480 
.  490.158 


£13.902. 
99.738.. 

8,777., 

P,066., 
23,093 . 
24,164. 
35,989. 
80,117. 
12.041. 
17.187. 

7.416. 

4,458. 

1,858. 

8^. 


..£70.161. 

68,889. 
,.  97,898. 

.  82,112. 

.194,697. 
..952,331. 
..900,871. 
..SM>48. 
.-211,566. 
..  73.600. 
..128.016. 
..1«\S5». 
..188,888. 
..180.887. 


.  713.978 

.  991,990 

.1,1  ' 

.1,237,408 
.1,887,481 

.1  ,.'579,277 
.2,2.36^71 
.3,014,189 
.9,527,988 
.1,455.059 
.  I,550..'>44 
.  931,260 
.1,233,854 
.1.630,598 
.1,988,088 
.l.S86^S8» 


EXPORTS  rBOX  NSW  SOUTH  WAI.ES  AND  PORT  PHILLIT,  IftM  TO  1948. 


To 

ToBiMkk  T«8«ath8M 

To 

To 

TtollMr 

Tmt    Great  Britain 

Col.ioi** 

UUoOm 

FkboiiM    Unilad  MalM 

ronigB  Sli 

1828. . 

£84,008  

£4.8-IJ.... 

*^  .... 

£6,708.... 

£90.0«0 

1829. . 

146.283  

li.\6!>2.... 

.... 

18,881.... 

161,716 

1830.. 

190,559>«>* 

15,597.... 

..  141,461 

1831.. 

911,138.... 

60.354 .... 

.  . . . 

16,949!  II! 

..  384.168 

1832.. 

2.12,106  

63,934.... 

.... 

19,545.... 

..  384.344 

1833.. 

269,508  

67,344  

..  394,801 

1884.. 

400,738  

128,211  

28,729  

..  587,640 

1835.. 

496.345  

63.108  

£2,696.... 

39,882. ...£18,594... 

£3,01  ll 

688,193 

1838.. 

513,976.... 

136,596.... 

9.628  

30,180  

13.697... 

8.ess. 

..  749.694 

1837.. 

518,951  

157,975  

4t».'i  

54,434  

10,«17... 

17,.'i92. 

7fiO,'«C4 

1838.. 

583,154  

160,640  

7,137  

33,988  

11,324... 

6,525. 

802,7<i8 

1839.. 

597,100  

289,857.... 

1,347  

34,729  

18,568... 

7,175. 

..  948,776 

2840.. 

799.494.... 

990,910.... 

6,621  

27,864  

87,869  

84,^18. 

..1.399.699 

1841.. 

706,338. . . . 

838,848.... 

13,144  

18,417.... 

4,837... 

41,715. 

..1,0-23,397 

1812.. 

68.'),705  

298,023  

3,005  

22,862.... 

17,101  

40,715. 

1,067,411 

1843.. 

82.\H85-  •  •  • 

285,756  

17.934  

18.827..., 

83,818. 

..1.172,320 

1844.. 

854,903>**' 

14.106  

11.623.... 

11,181. 

..1.128,115 

1845.. 

1,254,881>*** 

976,788  

17.656.... 

1,983.. 

SJ068. 

..1,555,986 

1846.. 

1,130.179.  ••• 

388,922.... 

13,441.... 

900* 

**** 

8,407. 

..1,481.339 

1847.. 

l,r>03.091.... 

335,137  

14.231..., 

17.587. 

-.1.870,046 

1848.. 

1,483.224..., 

335,887.... 

6.944.... 

•  • « « 

4.313. 

.-1.830.36e» 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  shipping  engaged  iu  the  trade  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wale«,  and  of  Molboarne,  Port  Philli]>,  is  thus 
shown  by  the  tonnage  entering  inwarda  from  Great  Britain,  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  elsewhere,  in  1848  : 
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Of  late  years  the  whale  and  seal  fisheriM  of  K«ir  South  Wales  have 

diminished,  though  tho  ports  of  Australia  and  thos^  of  Van  Dii>inan's 
land  and  New  Zealand,  are  favorably  situated  for  carrying  on  this  oo 
cupation. 

**  The  number  of  ships  cnj^a^^od  in  the  whale  fishery  in  1818,  in  connection  with 
New  South  Wale».  wan  64  ;  viz  :  37  foreign  \  3  British  ;  24  colonial ;  and  the 
produce— •perm  oil,  1,274  tuns,  value  £67.005;  black  oil.  389  tuns,  £9,180; 
whalebone.  306  tons,  £1.472.  Total  value,  £77,6152.  At  Port  Phillip  there  wef» 
four  boate  engaged,  wbifih  ooUecied  16|  tuna  oil,  value  jC335  ;  whaUilxMie,  6  tons* 
•  cwt." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
colonies  have  been : 

TaMblrfh.  Vi 

TMn.        Narabffr.  Ton*.  Mombvr. 

leril   9   376   19  

l")'              7                  303   21.... 

1836             9                301   39.... 

1S37......  17. 760......  36.... 

IMS  20   808   41  

lt^;i9......  12   773   79  

\>*i')  18   1,207    98  

1841   35  9,074  110  

1849.*.««s  S6. «••■•••  1,397. ....a  09.... 

1843  47   1,433   92  

1844   18   iia   87  

1845   18   1.042   98  

S6*«««»««* Sf964»*»«** 
IHB  «  1,661  109.... 

Mivis. — The  minenl  treatares  of  Australia  are  o&ly  paralleled  by 
those  of  the  United  States  in  variety  and  abimdanoe)  and  the  opening 
of  them  has  begun  to  shape  out  a  national  destiny  for  the  onoe  convict 

colony. 

In  1842,  several  years  after  the  sottlcnncnt  of  South  Australia,  a 
fine  specimen  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  was  found  by  a  lad  gather- 
ing (lowers  on  one  of  the  plains ;  soon  after  a  neighbor  discuvtrcd 
a  protruding  mass  of  day  dee|*I y  tinged  with  the  same  mineral.  The 
fiither  of  tlie  lad,  Gapt.  fiagot,  and  Mr.  Dutton,  the  second  observer^ 
purchased  nn  80-acrc  lot  of  this  locality,  the  present  Kupunda  mines, 
at  the  govemin*  t)t  price,  .£.^0.  They  have  since  been  offered,  and  re* 
fused  £27,000  tor  tiieir  land. 

'Che  faiuuub  Burra  Burra  miuiis  are  situated  on  Burra  Creek,  85 
miles  from  the  citv  of  Adelaide.  A  gentleman  who  visited  these 
mines  makes  the  rollowing  mention  of  them : 

**The  depoflits  of  iron  are  greater  than  those  of  copper,  and  it  is  impo&sible 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  huge  clean  masses  of  which  they  are  cooK 
posed.  They  look  indeed  like  immense  blockn  that  had  only  just  prish-vd  from 
the  forge.  The  deposits  at  the  liurru  Burra  amounted  to  sunie  thousand  tons, 
and  le<I  to  the  impression  that  where  so  great  a  quantity  of  surface  ore  existed 
but  little  wonld  be  found  beneath.  In  working  this  gigantic  mine  it  has  proved 
Otherwise.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  share-holders  that  it  took  three  houri 
and  thtea  qpartsra  to  go  through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mine.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  cut  throu^'i  --nlifl  blocks  of  ore  which  flitter  like  gold  where  tho 
hsnuneror  chisel  has  struck  the  rock  as  you  pass  with  a  candle  among  them.** 
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During  the  year  1848  over  16,000  tons  of  ore  were  raised  from 
tills  mine,  and  in  fiflecn  months  the  dividends  of  profit  amounted  to 
£123,200,  one  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

There  are  about  thirt^-iive  mines  in  South  Australia,  one -half  of 
which  were  in  active  working  in  1848;  they  are  all  copper  except 
two  of  leed  and  copper,  five  leed  and  aOver  lead,  and  one  copper 
and  gold. 

TCb  fbUowtng  table  pnaeoti  theexporta  of  theee  mines : 

Ores  in  torn. 
CMNM'*  SqMnr.       '  Talne. 

1M8   1   18   £127 

1844   877          203    6,43<l 

1845    664          273   .  13.184 

18-tfi   5  HOT  ISa  60,314 

18  17   t>.U^l   ftO  142,640 

1818  10.():}2  27 1  08....  ..  .  203.788 

1849  16,323  682......  320,624 

The  controlling  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  tbe  disooverj 
of  gold.  Early  in  the  spring  of  l!^51  ^fr.  Hnri;r»^five<«,  a  returned 
Californian,  struck  with  the  geological  rcscinbiiuice  of  the  country  to 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  Caliloruia,  proceeded  to  a  spot  in  the 
Bathurst  district,  New  South  Wales,  lie  found  the  bed  of  the  creek 
filled  with  gnuns  and  aeales  of  gold.  Mr.  H.  eonmnnieated  his  dls* 
covery  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  Sir  C.  Fitzroy,nnder  whose  direo* 
tions  Mr.  Ilargreaves  was  iigain  dispatched  tn  the  'ifi»n(>  of  his  discovery 
in  company  with  the  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Sruichbury.  Thi-  beds  of 
Uie  streams  descending  from  the  Blue  Muuntaiu  range  were  found  to 
be  auriferous.  The  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  in  a 
month*!  time  thousands  of  miners  were  engaged  in  digging  at 
^  Ophir,'*  the  locality  of  the  discovery,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  IViron, 
a  tributary  of  the  Macqtiarie.  The  copper  region  of  South  Australia 
was  next  eagerly  searched,  but  no  gold  was  found.  In  the  c<  >l"nv  of 
Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  as  it  has  been  nn?nr>rl.  the  ]yr<'^ j-utcrs 
were  more  fortunate.  Guld  was  first  discovered  uL  the  volcanic  hill 
called  Buninyonff,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Melbourne;  this  was  2n 
the  vicinity  of  w»  Ballerat  diggings.  In  October,  1861,  seven  thott> 
aand  mineiv  had  assembled  at  this  spot  Still  richer  diggings  have 
been  discovered  at  the  base  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  at  Hendtijo 
Creek.  From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  miners  have  been  collected 
at  these  localities.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  lieense  ^stem,  had  b(en  fbund 
very  elective  in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  Australiaii 
nuners. 

The  gold  of  Australia  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  large  masses  e;illed  "nuggets,"*  a  corruption  of  ingots.  S'>on 
after  the  discovery  of  g(jld,  such  a  mjiss  was  found  by  a  black  snep- 
iicrd  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  in  the  Turon  district.  Another  weighing 
over* twenty-seven  pounds,  and  called  the  King  of  Nuggets,*^  was 
found  at  Forest  Creeic,  Mount  Alexsnder ;  it  contains  no  quartz,  bot 
is  a  massive  lump  of  a  very  fine  color;  it  is  eleven  inohesin  leogUi 
and  &ve  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part. 
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The  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria, 
up  to  the22d  of  Afny  last,  was  32  tons,  4  cwt,  19  lbs. ;  and  its  valuOi 
at  GOs.  an  ounce,  i2,323,9U8,  or  over  1 1  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  Sydney,  up  to  the  5tJi  of  JunOi  it 
eetimated  at  £1,464,<^85,  or  about  7  millions  of  dollars. 

Probabl)  more  than  '25  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  had  been 
raised  between  the  1st  of  October,  1851,  and  1st  of  June  following. 
Tlu'  region  of  auriferous  deposits  is  estimaied  to  contain  at  least 
10,000  square  miles. 

as  in  Oalifornia,  the  gold  constants  are  taloose  or  miosieeoat 
achistSi  oontainin^  Teins  of  quarts,  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  Wl^ 
qoartz-orushing  mills  are  erected  on  a  large  scale,  haraly  any  lio^ 
oan  be  set  to  the  amoimta  that  may  be  jwodueed,  exeept  the  labor 
and  capital  expended. 

As  might  have  ])een  expected,  the  tide  of  emigration  sets  strongly 
from  the  British  Islands  towards  Australia.  Over  a  thousand  are 
eQibarklng  eaoh  week  fi»r  the  new  £1  Dorado,  and  the  harbors  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  ate  crowded  with  shipping. 

Such  are  the  attractions  wiiieh  are  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
seats  of  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  the 
next  century,  perhaps,  or  the  latter  part  of  this,  will  find  Australia 
and  Califurnia  the  recipients  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.** 

When  this  great  trade  shall  hare  begm  to  be  developed,  the  po- 
sition of  New-Orleans  is  worth  regarding,  situated  centrally  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  Amaaon  and  Orinoco, 
and  midway  between  the  oceans,  and  the  cities  of  New- York  and 
San  Francisco,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  provide  constructions  to 
touch  this  Pacific  trade,  and  make  herself  its  distributing  fountain  for 
the  region  extending  from  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  estuary 
of  the  St»  Lawrence.  As  commerce  has  now  new  mstnunents  in  the 
steamship,  the  rail-road  and  the  telegraph,  and  assumes  more  and 
more  a  cosmic  attitude — when  art  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  for  all  points  on  the  surface,  the  great  throne  of  commerce  will  « 
at  last  be  placed  where  the  mightiest  rivers  converge  to  the  sea  ;  and 
what  are  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Amaaon  t  Formerly,  tlie  ingrossmentof  the  trade  of  a  country  was 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  statesman  and  economist;  the  merchant- 
cities  of  the  future  will  contend  for  the  trade  of  the  hemispheres. 
New-Orleans  has  the  most  commanding:  geonjraphio  situatioa  in  the 
world energy  alone  can  make  it  fully  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I.— THE  CI  RATIVE  VUITUESOF  THESUaAll  HOUSE  FOR  BRONOttlAL, 
DYSl'EPTIC  AND  CONSUMPTiyV  COHPLAINTS-SFFBCTB  OH  NB* 

This  paprr  is  the  production  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwrighi.  of  Ncw-OrlcanB,  and 
was  kin(!ly  fnrnixhrd  for  our  pacres,  together  with  another  veij  iateretUng  oae 

upon  BU(xrir,  whicli  must  be  delerrrd  t  s  next  month. 

A  residence  in  a  augar-bousc,  during  the  rolling  aeaaon,  far  iiurpassea  any 
Ollwr  known  nioana  of  rotCoring  fleeh,  strength  and  h«alUi-^4oat  bf  ehnmie  ■»> 
DientR  of  the  chest,  throat  or  stomach.  The  rolling  season  ia  the  Iianrest,  when 
the  canes  are  cut.  the  juice  expressed  and  converted  into  stigar.  In  Tioniaiao* 
it  commenoes  about  the  middle  of  Octi^r,  and  enda  at  Chriatmaa,  but  it  aoiiie- 
timea  protracted  into  January.  Not  long  after  the  Venetians,  in  1471,  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  cane,  it  was  observed  that  the 
laborers,  engaged  in  the  process,  fattened  and  became  more  healthy  during  the 
cane  harveat.  The  experience  of  a|^w«iida  of  three  eentnziee,  in  m&iviii;:  «ugajr 
from  the  ranp  on  this  continent  provps  that  the  ncfrrot's  fnttion  nnil  become 
rem^urkably  healthy  during  the  ruiiin^  season.  Tiie  iicaliii  and  fattening 
|lfO|)ertiee  of  that  aeason  are  not  confined  to  the  negro  race,  as  tome  have 
crnnicoti'jly  puppoaed.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
sugar-growers  of  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Java,  the  btraits  ot  Malacca,  the  Philippine 
laUndf,  Auatralie,  end  many  other  places  where  negro  labor  is  not  employed. 
Leonard  Wray,  a  sugar-planter  of  British  India,  of  vast  experience  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  cane  into  augari  and  the  author  of  a  atandard  work  published 
in  Iiondon  in  1648,  entitled  **'nM  Praetieal  Sagar-planter.** aaya,  at  p^tl, 
*'  The  fattening  qualities  arc  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estatv  in  the 
world  i  however,  as  thia  admita  of  no  doubt,  1  need  not  dwell  on  it." 

It  ie,  howeter,  only  at  one  aeaaon  of  the  year,  the  rolling  season,  when  the 
operatives  on  sugar  estates  are  observed  to  become  fat  and  healthy.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  their  eating  sugar  and  drinking  cane  juice  and  syrup.  Inquiry 
into  the  matter,  guided  by  the  inductive  philosophy  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  search 
for  truth,  wilt  prove  that  it  is  not  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  sugar  consumed* 
which  fattens  the  operatives,  but  something  wihtin  the  walls  of  th*-  Hutrar-hoiHe. 
The  laborers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  sugar-housCi  I  have  found,  trom  care- 
fill  inquiry,  do  not  got  fat,  and  are  aa  ti^le  to  dteeaee  as  those  on  estatea  where 
no  sugar  is  mtide  All  the  laborers  on  a  sugar  estate  are  divided  into  two  por- 
tions—one to  tabor  in  the  Held  and  to  auppty  the  mill  with  cane ;  the  other  to 
inioateetiirB  the  juice,  after  it  enivee  in  the  boiling-houae*  into  eager  end 
molasses.  The  field  hands  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  cane  and  hauling  it 
to  the  mill.  They  have  the  cane  alalka,  abounding  in  juice,  to  eat  at  will»  which 
thoae  in  the  house  have  net.  Ae  to  the  sugar  and  the  oondeneed  ayrap.  neither 
class  of  iaborerii  can  get  access  to  ii ,  except  by  permission.  Vet  those  in  the 
sugar-houae  fatten,  while  those  in  the  field  do  not.  All  improve  more  or  leas 
when  they  interchange  places  and  each  dineion  Uium  ite  torn  in  the  eiiger>houee. 
Where  the  time  is  equally  divided,  the  laborers  who  remain  longest  in  the  house 
are  the  fattest.  The  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  w  ho  occupy  the  sugar-house, 
during  the  rolling  season,  fatten  and  keen  healthy.  The  overseers  and  sugar- 
makers  are  generally  wliite  men,  and  share  equally  with  the  negroee  !»  the 
bpnortls  derived  from  orrnpvinrr  the  manufactory.  White  men  who  are  engaged 
in  uLticr  avocations  on  the  plantation,  although  the  syrup  and  canu-jutce  are 
always  at  their  command,  are  not  obeerved  to  fatten. 

Not  long  since,  a  Creole  French  woinnn.  fr^'m  Li  Fourrlio  Tntrrlor,  whom  I 
had  never  heard  of,  came  to  the  city  to  consult  me.  She  wa*  very  lean  in  fiesb. 
She  aaid  that  last  yw  I  had  given  eoe  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  mere 
•keletopy  a  piMcriptioo,  which  bad  not  oolj  blMotd  him*  but  hnd  nwde  lun 
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wpiffh  more  than  he  erer  did.  She  wanted  the  game.  On  telling  me  her  neigh- 
bor s  name,  I  remembered  the  caae  of  a  gentleman,  very  much  reduced  in  ileah, 
Iwviiiff  pun  in  the  chest,  sore  throat  and  bad  cough,  preceded  bjr  ktmorrhagt 
ftvm  the  liinps,  whom  I  li  advised  tn  t-ikp  hirnsrlf  to  the  sugar-houBe,  ?r>on  af 
the  rolling  season  commenced,  and  remain  in  it.  He  did  so,  and  came  out  of  it 
weighing  mora  than  ho  over  did.  I  butolj  adviMd  »  dittiagnished  jarlat  fnm 
New-York  to  try  the  same  remedy,  as  soon  ris  the  approaching  rolling  season 
oommences.  He  looked  surprised,  and  assured  me  that  my  advice  was  only  a 
iapKoato  copy  of  that  ho  had  alrsady  leeeiirod  from  Gov.  Moaton,  a  tngar 
planter  and  former  governor  of  Louisiana.  His  cxcelleney  is  not  a  physician  !>y 
profession,  nor  did  he  learn  from  me  or  1  from  him,  but  we  both,  no  doubt,  ac- 
^oind  our  knowledge  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  sugar-house  in  bad  eolds, 
eooghs,  sore  throats,  dyspepsia*  dlMases  of  the  heart,  and  consumptiTO  com- 
plaints, in  the  «^amp  ffhonl — thf*  *«nprir-mnkrrs,  planters  and  ovcrnrvT*!  being  the 
professors,  and  the  broad  lit-ld  ul  nature  liie  text>book.  iiut  Ihe  ulher  dajr,  a 
planter,  the  owner  of  some  four  or  five  hnndrod  negfoes,  applied  to  me  for  adtieCf 
inthecases  of  a  nnmhrr  of  emaciated  negroes,  rhirflv  children,  to  keep  them  np 
until  the  rolling  seoBun  commenoed.  On  being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  thMD  th«n>  he  replied  that  ho  would  follow  nio  nroal  custom  of  oonding  aU 
such  cataa  into  the  su^^ar  house,  wherr  hp  wa^  very  certain  thry  w  u!:?  «oon 
xecorer  thdf  health  and  get  fat.  If  mere  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses  would  cure 
■veh  eatoa,  thai  planter,  I  know,  wentd  havo  given  them  onoagh  to  iwim  in, 

mthnr  thm  Fice  them  sick.  On  quostiiMiiii:^'  Mm  ho\vrv(  r,  he  attributed  great 
virtues  to  the  clarified  jaioe  of  the  caoe,  drank  hot  tn  the  boUing-house,  I  found 
the  aamo  opinion  voij  prevdont  In  tho  Weet  Indioa,  whon  I  visited  thoto  latando, 
several  years  ago,  for  a  chronic  inflammation  of  my  throat.  The  advice  was  to 
visit  the  sugar-nouses  frequently,  and  to  go  into  that  department  called  the  boil- 
ing house,  and  drink  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice.  Sure  enough,  the  remedy,  as 
far  as  I  observed  the  numerous  invalids  who  adopted  it,  was  so  speedy  and 
eflfectunl  in  giving  relief,  that  I  wrote  home,  that  hro?irhiti».  incipient  phthisis, 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  heart,  of  blood  origin,  could  bo 
thrown  off  aloMMl  tf  easily  as  lajping  off  an  ovoreoat.  I  paitook  in  the  belief, 
that  th«  hot  synip  or  cane  juice  was  an  essential  part  of  (he  prescription.  Last 
December,  having  a  very  severe  and  distressing  cough,  which,  for  some  weeks, 
bad  reoisted  the  asnal  remedlea,  I  wont  into  a  m^av>boaae,  drank  a  glass  of  hot 
cane  juice,  nnd  =tonil  nvpr  the  ketlfcs,  called  clanfiei%,  for  nnrtm  hriMTf^,  inhaling 
the  vapor  arising  therefrom.  The  vapor  was  most  agreeable  and  soothinff  to  the 
Innge.  The  frajgrrant,  aaeeharino  anra  aeemed  to  penetrate  Into  tho  inmoet 
recrssf  s  i)f  tlir  o'  structed  lobules,  opening  its  way  into  thi>  iiit,  rrpllular  pas- 
sers and  air-cells,  without  excitiiig  couch,  but  removing  the  otmtructions,  the 
CMtee  of  tho  cough.  There  I  etoodovorthe  darifiers,  envetopfnl,  for  five  honre, 
in  a  dense  cloud  offvapor  of  an  agreeable  temperature  and  nn  aronialic  odor; 
after  which  I  retired  to  rest  and  had  a  refreshing  sleep,  in  the  morning  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  was  again  resumed,  when  I  returned  home,  through  a 
eeid,  raw,  windy  atmoophere,  aome  ten  mile*  to  the  citv,  almost  well,  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  theeTposuro  to  \hf  cold — the  coimh  nnd 
disagreeable  sensations  of  chilliness,  smothering  and  tebrile  irritation,  having 
disappeared  almost  entirely. 

Having  thus  struck  the  trail  of  a  new  induction,  T  was  determined  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  led,  regardless  of  preconceived  opinions.  It  led  to  a  sagar-refineij, 
to  aaoertain  whether  tihovapore  thernn  weratho  aamo  an  thoee  from  the  elarifiere 

of  n  sii'j-tr-hnu'^c,    Thr  ri'finerv       a  very  extensive  one,  ntid  stinf!"  nx\  the 

C round  where  the  great  battle  of^the  8th  of  January  was  fought,  about  live  miles 
Blow  this  city.  Tlie  Indnetlvv  phUesophy  was  in  putanit  of  a  more  formldaUo 
enemy  than  was  there  repulsed.  The  smell  of  dead  men's  bones  and  thr  frigrant 
flowers  of  spring  were  not  more  diiferent,  than  the  vapors  of  the  refineij  and 
tiloee  of  the  sugar-house.  Doth  were  saccharine,  but  the  saccharine  matter  wa« 
not  the  same,  or  was  dif^ised  through  the  air  in  eambination  with  substances 
very  different.  Tn  the  refinery,  inferior  sour  sugar,  from  frost-bitten  or  damaged 
cane,  was  undergoing  the  process  of  purification.  The  planter,  who  ^ 
MpMied  in%  vMtod  the  i«flMij  todiqMea  of  hb  inli^ 
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su«^ar.  The  rapor  wa«  opprettive  and  disajjreeable,  while  thni  rirising-  frpm  tli« 
ciarifiers  of  the  juice  of  rich  ripe  eane  in  the  sugar-houte  was  moti  deltfhtfol 
•ad  MaCltef.  Somethine,  thtrafbfe,  betides  mevs  —rritifint  SMttat  w  tt» 
mnediaJ  n^rt^nt.  or  all  MO«iaHne  matter  is  not  the  Bame. 

Tke  inductioa  next  led  to  the  cane,  to  ascertain  if  the  juice  of  ail  canes  be 
iliire  im  emitting  a  vapor  carrying  healing  on  its  wtnge,  when  eobjeoledl  to  Um 
process  of  cl  infio  iti  ni  It  wns  found  tliat  tho  vapor,  from  the  boiling  juicp  of 
different  canes,  J  i  tie  red  very  essentially  ;  that  from  badly  firost-bitten  cane,  after 
•  Chftw,  beinr  «lmoet  fateealitthle;  and  IImI  from  eane  wUek  had  Ukm  <k* 
second  tjrowtK  from  t  'O  inuch  heat  and  moisttim.  was  foum]  to  omit  adtaa^rr  caM  j 
odor  when  heated  in  the  clarifiers.  If  the  cane,  after  being  frost-bittea,  be 
grewad  ead  the  jtnee  eztnetedf  befete  a  thaw,  ^  Taper  arabig  from 
eJarifi  (Ts  of  the  juice,  when  heated,  flovld  wolt  h#  fdd  DQMt  thtt  whuh  httd 
•offered  nothing  from  the  frost. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  induction  further,  the  sciences  of  botany,  organic 
chcmtetry  nmd  mioregraphy  OHiel  to  called  in  to  clear  tho  way.  The  latter  of 
th('>'^  sciences  declares  that  it  sees  with  its  glass  rrvKtr\!ltrf»d  snj^nr  (deposited  on 
th<>  litnnfr  membrane  of  the  cells,  where  the  saccharine  matter,  like  fniit, 
is  deposited  li  tany  teaches,  that  each  joint  of  the  cane  plant  ha«  en  OlgMI  m 
the  Hhapc  of  a  leaf,  from  three  to  six  feet  lonp,  which  prpsidf^  ovrr  the  isnf^r- 
making  process  of  that  particular  joint.  On  the  perfection  of  that  icat  depecida 
the  quantity  end  qoality  of  the  engar  deposited  in  the  eelle  of  that  joint.  TIm 
leaf  of  any  jetnC,  on  brinju  «trippe(1  off,  puts  an  immcf^intt^  Pt  op  to  the  plastie 
oiigaoixable  ftp  dUtribuied  to  that  joint,  but  doea  not  affect  the  rest.  Org anio 
citeinieify  ehowe,  that  the  bonHag  of  the  eelle,  from  m  thaw,  intomiinflee  Ihn 
crrst,'il!:7.able  saccharine  matter  with  tho  nitropeniied  principles  in  the  plant, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a  viscous  fermentation,  and  that  uncrystalhzable  sugar  ia 
the  prodaet.  It  further  shows,  that  •  eehaUon  of  erystalltzable  sugar  xMitM 
the  pUne  of  polarisation  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  whereas  a  solution  of  the 
product  of  fermented  eane  juice  rotates  the  plane  of  polariKation  to  the  left.  No 
chemical  prooesa  can  ever  make  good  sugar  out  of  it.  Yet  ii  can  be  converted, 
in  the  refinery,  into  fkuoM,  or  grape  sugar,  and  amde  to  assume  a  crysialline 
structure,  and  moreover  to  rotate  to  the  right,  as  m  the  ftrsX  in?t-^nce.  It  is 
essentially  ditlerent,  however,  fnmi  good  cano  sugar  Aikaiies  destroy  it; 
bMNinee  it  is  united  with  en  eeid.  But  «ftalies  have  no  aSael  «pon  good  esM 
•ttgar,  alihon^-h  fome  of  them  farm  compounds  with  it  Stronrr  ncids  3o  not  act 
upon  glucose  or  grape  su^ar,  but  they  speedily  destroy  good  cane  sugar.  2>ugar, 
nrnde  from  the  ano^r«tdh>able  pfodoet  of  farmintui  eane  j^ee,  freoi  beet  reoie, 
r^.rl^  t'lr  Mack  subsfnnci  called  ffooT  in  the  Ea-t  TtkHps-.  instead  of  bi  inir  liL^'ufied 
with  the  appellation  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  might  more  {ffoperly  be  called  the  tooth- 
decajring,  wenn-lireedii^,  aenny-giving  sugar ;  while  Aat  made  fron  the JttiB* 
of  ^od  healthy  cane,  hIiouUI  be  called  the  tooth-preservinij,  worm-»1e»lroying, 
■oti- scorbutic  and  nutritious  sugar.  Certainly,  the  latter  has  proved  itself  to  ble 
n  good  dentrifice,  and  is  known  to  destroy  worms  and  to  curetne  scurvy. 

It  is  to  the  cane  juice,  from  whiofa  the  lattor  kind  of  sugar  m  made,  that  the 
induction  leads  us  to  look  for  the  remedial  ajjerjl  existinj;  in  the  8UE:ar-hotise,  so 
benefiei&l  in  bronchial,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  complaints.  A  tenuous  v^ior, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  oruor,  hovers  constantly  over  the  heated  joiM  Ul  Ih* 
clarifieru.  It  is  demulcent,  saccharine,  niid  i:^ratefn!  to  the  respiratorr  or^sns; 
causing  no  oppression  or  feelings  of  conslncttoo,  as  other  smokes  and  vapors  so 
olUn  &,  but  the  lungs  seem  to  expand  and  dffnk  it  in  with  avMI^,  as  the  reete 
of  plrint-^  inspire  the  muisturr  of  thr  ("irth,  imprerrTi^^''^'  with  nzntized  botlies  after 
a  showsr.  what  humus  is  to  vegetable  snbstances,  the  elements  contained  ia 
tfala  vepor  wwrid  MMi  to  be  lo  men. 

To  follow  up  the  induction,  um  I  t  i  ascertain  what  arc  the  ingredients  held  in 
eoitttion  in  this  vapor,  chemistry  will  have  to  be  interrogated,  it  declares  them 
to  •ramet  (bendes  the  sugar  and  water)  of  lignin,  gluten,  green  fecola,  wax,  gum, 
bi-phospate  of  lime,  and  other  saline  matters.  Ten  gaJlona  of  Louisiana  cane 
juice,  sent  by  Mr.  Forestall,  of  this  city,  to  Dr  Ure,  yielded  5^  ounces  of  saline 
matters,  consisting  of  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potass,  chlorure  of 
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xnattan  «loDe.  Qm  of  tbs  saMiM  sobataacM  firaad  by  Dt.  Uro  in  the  wnrfaiiiad 
juice,  the  ehkrare  of  potuaiom,  bu  bees  vaed  by  Kohler  and  Cteietbon  in  phthfaii 

pulmonalit,  prosopalgia,  &.c.  Gluten  or  vegetable  albumen,  in  its  various  forms 
of  xymome,  gliadine,  legumin,  fibhnt  caacin  and  diastase,  is  also  found  in  the 
juice.  When  alkali  is  added  and  h«at  applied,  the  gluton  coagulates  and  rises 
to  the  surface  in  a  thick  scUBt.  Tho  |feen  waz^  or  coloring  matter  of  the  juioe^ 
contains  chlorophyl.  The  gnm  5*  m  the  form  of  mucila^rp  Thf  abore- 
mcntioned  matters  contain  'withiit  lUcmsrhcs  all  the  clem«nl«  ut  IcrmcuiiiUon. 
They  are  what  are  called  skinuniaffa.  In  Louisiana  tbof  aiothfieWB  away,  but 
in  the  \V'rst  Indies  thvy  nre  tttmedto  profitable  accotint  in  mal<!Tifr  nim  The 
iaduotion  bids  us  follow  them  up,  to  witness  their  effects  in  combination  out  of 
thfl  body,  to  give  soma  idea  of  wktA  the  respifalioii  of  tbo  mom  ooBibiiialioii  of 

flubstancc:.  iu  the  form  of  v^ipnr,  conM  be  expected  to  produce,  when  appliMl 
direotiy  to  the  luug(>.  In  the  VVest  ludieiif  Jamaica,  for  inetaac«^  the  skimuiings, 
precipitin  and  waehiiMfe  ham  tba  boiUiif>boiiao,  are  eoodaeled  into  a  laeerroh 
in  the  distill-houHc.  The  alcohol  is  extracted  by  distillation.  Ttif  compound 
mixture  loses  notbing  but  the  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  is  extracted,  it  is  left  to 
ferment  in  what  ia  nlled  tba  dnnder-pond.  It  h  tben  oalled  dbawfar,  from 
redunimrt  a  Spanish  word,  maaainf  to  amtrHmte.  When  clarified,  dunder  is  a 
light,  clear,  slightly  bitter,  aromatic  liquid,  which  is  always  best  when  fresh  and 
infi  frotn  acid.  In  a  mixture  of  molaMses  it  has  the  same  cHect  m  hops  iu  wort. 
«•  Dander,  '  saya  Leonard  Wray,  author  of  The  Sugar  Planter,"  *'is  Uk 
aromatic  «ub«;tnnrp,  which  mofiifies  the  chrm^^r-'  or  transforniationB  taking  plico 
Sizing  fermentation ;  it  increases  the  density  ol  the  liquor,  (molasses  and  water,) 
fnvantia^  violent  fermentation,  and  keope  the  lienor  conpanilivelj  cool  in 
tempcr  ifiirr'  nnd  slow  in  motion  "  Thf  vr^poT  from  the  cane  juice  of  tho 
dangers,  arises  from  the  identical  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  dander,  and  in  additioabtt^ed  with  a  large  proporlioa  of  good  ofyelallitaMa 

sugar.  The  drinkinij  of  the  hot  clarified  cane  iui'c  in  th<  .eirerir  honsr  .  Mi['j  n^oil 
to  be  SO  eiieciuai  in  fattening  the  laborers  and  invalids  during  the  rolling  season, 
inboam  by  Aa  iadnedoa  to  bo  ootmaeled  wkh  anotber  ofawwetanao  of  miab 
more  importance  than  the  mere  heat  of  the  saccharine  fluid  imbibed.  To  get  at 
the  hot  cane  juice,  as  u  runs  from  the  clarifiers,  the  vapor  arising  therefrom,  con« 
taining  all  the  elements  of  dunder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pure  saccharine 
nattar,  nraat  neaasearily  be  breathed  and  applied  to  the  whole  surfaoa  of  tbfl 
bronchial  ftubao  and  air«o^  of  tho  Inaga,  uwb  fifteen  to  twao^  tinaa  ovaiy 
minute. 

The  indttdioB  mahavobOMlpiQrsuing  has  led  us  to  apotyabarmaceutiealcoBi* 

pound,  in  the  form  nf  v.Tpor,  conlniniiii:  ill  the  elempnts  of  dunder  and  sugar, 
diffused,  like  a  cloud  ot  uiceaae,  through  the  boiUng>room,  as  the  efficient  agent 
in  giving  healtb  and  ileab  to  tbeae  wbo  ooenpy  Ibo  angar-bonee.  Experienee 
proves  that  this  rnmpmnu^  vapor  carr^  catarrhal,  broncnial  and  some  dyspeptic 
afiectimaa.   There  is  also  some  evidence  in  its  favor  as  a  curative  agent  in 

SbthiaiB  pabnotteUa.  Will  tt  bo  too  mnch  to  hope,  that  ftiftber  esparfenee  may 
iscover  that  it  promotes  the  cicatrization  of  tuberculoi:s  excavations,  and  heals 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  ot  the  tracheal  passagee  I  But  there  is 
already  sofficwnt  evkieaoe  to  ehow  that  it  is  an  antUote  to  that  acrimonious  dis- 
position of  the  humors,  eo  often  the  cause  of  phthisis.  It  also  iootbes  that 
morbid  irritability,  tho  cause  of  consumption  in  many  conBtttutions.  Andral 
telates  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  absorbents  uf  the  lungs  were  .found  loaded  with 
taberculoue  matter.  May  not  dander  and  sugar,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  stimulate 
the  absorbent"!  to  rornove  tnberclos  1  Dr.  Turpin,  a  deservedly-popuiar  Fronch 
pbTsician,  of  this  city,  has  collected  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  tliat 
taMselae  are  of  aBimalenlar  origin.  Fresh  dander  and  good  erystaHiiiMe  sui^ar 
are  destructive  to  the  infrrior  onlers  of  thf  nnimnl  creation  I'hiip,  nrroriling' 
to  Caiminati  (Optia  Therap.,  Vol.  1.)  (conhroied  by  Magendie.)  sugar  destroys 
toade  aad  lisavdet  wbethor  IntaraeUy  or  amlied  externally.  May  m  not 
hope  that  the  plant,  which  Dr.  Rush  prophcaieu  was  then  growing  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  sufficient  tonic  and  nutritive 
propertiea  to  core  conaomption,  has  at  length  been  found  1  Aad  it  Mt  that 
plant  the  vaiy  iibm  which  ha  and  Ua  Mend  Anthony  Banatat  won  ■o&Qch 
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afraiii  would  depupulate  two  contmeniB  ;  one  to  get  land,  and  tho  otlier  to  get 
nef  roes  to  work  it  1 

Many  persons  in  the  South  aro  greatly  benefited  hy  a  few  weeks'  residence  in 
the  iS'orih.  There  are  fully  as  many  North,  who  would  be  equally  benefited  by  a 
mdenea  «n  th«  sugar  plantafiune  of  the  South.   An  intetebango  of  imta 

between  the  twn  v.-.)n!i!  not  only  «prvp  to  priUTiolc  tfif  hr.'ihh  of  each,  but 
to  diffuse  inloxmaUon  and  to  sireu^lhcn  the  iriendiy  and  poUtical  reUtians  of 
boUi. 

Mechanics,  sucli  as  coopers,  brick-masons,  carpenters,  enginecra,  smiths,  and 
even  common  laborers,  if  well  recommended  for  sobriety,  industry  and  morality, 
could  always  find  «9Df^<^ment,  at  good  wages,  on  sugar  estates  in  the  roiling 
season.  Louisiana  and  the  South  generally  woukl  be  a  much  better  climate  than 
the  West  IndicB,  or  «outhcm  Europe,  for  consumptive  ]»r\tipnt8.  if  it  were  not 
for  occasional  spells  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Patients  could  ayoidall  bad  weather 
by  confining  themselves,  at  lueh  times,  to  the  sugar-house,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  nearly  always  the  same,  night  and  <l!<y.  nnd  thr  (hmpncss  of  the  external 
atmosphere  is  excluded  by  the  processes  ot  sugar-making.  If  a  cure  were  not 
effected  by  the  expiration  of  the  rolling  eeeeon,  the  West  Indies  could  be 
teached  in  three  or  four  days  Thr  dry  season  does  not  Wgin  there  until 
January,  and  until  then  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go.  It  is  a  great  error  to  aep- 
poee  tluit  the  cane  plant  does  not  arrive  at  the  eanie  perftetion  in  the  eoothem 
portion  of*Louisiana  and  the  states  in  the  sanic  latitude  as  it  does  in  the  West 
indies.  This  idea  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  4hat  it  does  not  £onn  seed. 
The  seed  never  matnree  eaffidently  anywhere  to  reproduee  the  plant,  either  ta 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Asia.  The  cane,  like  the  cotton  plant,  requhes,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  growth,  a  little  cold,  dry,  frosty  weather  to  make  it  mature 
and  to  prevent  its  taking  the  second  growth,  which  it  is  so  apt  to  do  in  tropical 
climates  from  too  much lieat  and  moisture.  The  cold  nights  and  hot  days  of  ow 
October  and  Novenjber  are  alike  beneficial  to  both  plantn.  Hence  in  i^nalifv  and 
q^uantity  the  southern  states  of  our  confederacy  can  excel  the  whole  world  m 
making  sugar  and  cotton ;  for  the  simple  reason  tiiat  the  soil,  climate  and 
seasons  arc  better  adapted  to  t!ic  full  maturity  of  the  cane  and  cotton  plants  than 
any  other  extensive  reffiou  the  world  over.  The  difficulty,  in  Louisiana,  with 
eaae,  is  the  went  of  sufficient  laborers  in  harvest  time,  known  here  as  the  rolling 
season,  to  get  in  and  frrind  the  crop  in  due  lime;  also  in  the  imprrfrctirin  ot  the 
machinery  and  a  want  of  practical  chemists  to  superinteiul  the  sugar-ni&king 
proeeisee.  Sober,  mocal  and  IndoetrioQe  w^te  lahorert  are  more  respeelad  in 
the  South  than  in  any  otht  r  land — which  is  somewhat  contrary  t>>  f!u  received 
opinion  at  the  2^orth,  drawn  from  the  estimate  in  which  drunken,  vicious  and 
wortUeee  Uborera  ate  held.  No  sennhle  planter  would  have  eneh  on  thmr 
plantations,  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  their  negroes;  but  they  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  employ  such  or  none,  tor  some  special  purposes.  Mechr^nir^t, 
artisans,  and  men  of  invention  and  genius,  properly  recommended,  wouitl  tiud 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  tdmieeion  and  employment  on  sugar  estates. 

How  long  the  vapor  arisinjG^  from  the  chirifiers  of  the  cane  jiiirp,  ?<hould  be 
breathed  to  effect  a  cure,  would  depend  ou  the  nature  of  each  iadividual  case.  A 
day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  might  be  sufficient  for  aoow,  while  the  whole  eeeaeA 
of  sixty  to  ninety  days  would  be  rrquir^^d  in  other  cr^sf^  Tfie  modus  nprran-U 
of  the  rcapirod  vapor  is  an  interesting  question,  but  would  occupy  too  much  room 
for  this  paper,  already  too  long,  I  fear,  for  the  reader's  patienee ;  ae  it  wonid 

lead  into  an  lnvestiL'"rinn  r  f  tbc  efTects  of  respiratinn  nn  the  assimilating  func- 
tions under  the  light  atlurded  by  tho  Willardiaa  or  American  discovery  of  the 
motive  powert,  whieh  produee  the  eironhitien  of  the  floide.   ENit  when  the 

physician:,  of  young  .\uierica  are  prepared  to  throw  ofT  the  chains  of  old.  tion- 
progressive,  dogmatical  Europe,  and  tired  of  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
destructive  march  of  phthisis,  eiploriug  unere  effects  with  the  stethoscope,  but 
are  ready  to  face  about  to  grapple  with  the  original  cause  of  the  most  fatal 
of  the  maelei  ma  of  men,  they  magr  calculate  on  my  leeble  aid,  if  Itvinf  . 
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CUnA  THAI  i  ;~l?i46-5J.— The  condition  of  Cuba  I  den«  tmpoaed  upon  Cabin  Tit*nt«r«  nniMlIf  iBora 

is  meh  an  to  point  out  to  any  reaaoimtjlc  imtkoh  itu-  on<?roii.M,  noiwitfisiniidiiif;  the  Increased  quantttiea 
neeesHity  (or  :i  prcai  and  prompt  ch.nicf  in  tlio  man-  produced.  Tlic  fullowiiig  are  the  imantitlea  of  lead- 
agement  of  ttN  HfTiiiri).  <  n  !  >ii  y  :\.T»  the  dt-partinenl  we.  )irtielM«spofied  IhNn  llM  IllUia  ths  llMftfV 
ofladustrylu  other  couu  men  which  rtvai  coba  to  [yean  j 


Sagar  boxes. . 

Rum  pipes. . 

MoIhuhcb  lilida 


1817.  18«8.  16M.  im.  mi. 

.067.743  1,374,811  l,tS8,7ie  1,0M^  l,M«,«a  l^JBM 

.   0,033   \9,m   10,390   tl,8f0   11.0IS   W^IM 

•203,597    253.840    328,786    84^,570   209,044    400,000 


Coffw  qlla....  304,415    833,038   173,534    3re,38» 


01,136   40»101  


130.035   117,0M 

70»7M   78^791 


AhnoM  the  sdo  increase  In  these  productions  is  In  ! 
■war,  and  the  chief  market  fiir  that  production  is  the  j 
Uniled  States.   The  IMlowtaf  are  the  importationti  ; 
Iat0  tliia  Uoitad  Stataa,  e0ttptr»d  wUh  tlw  Ciilw  pro- 
I,  •Mominf  400  lb*,  to  tlw  box: 


1640. 

1847. 

IHIS 

im. 

185U. 

1851 


Cuba 
Turoduct 
Vbm. 

.305,000,600. 

.500.034.400. 
4'lI.4fT,'2(lO 
43«),353.'".<K). 

.490,845,2*K). 

.574^813,400. 


Cuba  imp't 
into  U.  S. 
Iba. 

..  6!,<K1.(r3 

..lf5'.».-2T4,(m 

ir4.y:9,383 

.  iT'j.TSi.oao 

.  l'27,:f.T,M.i 
.875,347,4^7 


Cuba  export  to 
Other  cotmiries 
Iba. 

... 388,471327 

...140,050,376 

.310,507,638 

..25fi,599.580 

,  :i7-2,(t::.fo7 

...2i^,4M,U03 


.  .fleB|7tr»418-- 1,818,808,181 


In  IRlt)  ihc  Tinted  Slates  took  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  ijuantity  stMit  to  other  roantrien,  and  for  the 
six  ypars  averaged  adout  oinr  hull'  ai  inncli,  luit  in 
the  year  IKSI  ihcy  took  one  haifitie  wtiolc  ijuanuiy, 
notwith<«(nniUii((  a  very  large  pro<luL-iioii  m  the 
United  Stalea,  rearliinir  for  the  preM-nt  year,  357,- 
IS^OOO  lbs.  <'nt>u  m  e\i>orted  to  the  United 
States  as  much  of  her  chief  product  as  she  did  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact 
•lone  that  neither  the  island  nor  the  Spanish  Govern- 
can  ailbrd  to  lose  such  a  customer.  AJl  that 
I  Cob*  raliuble  to  the  eourt  of  Madrid  ia  the 
I  be  extracted  flrom  It,  and  the  aoMuni 
depoNida  t^n  tba  MMtlijr  ofragar 
that  tbe  Unltad  States  mvelitae.  Yet  the  dnneea 
are  that  she  will  lose  tbat  market  as  sbe  lost  tbe 
eofTee  market,  by  persereraooe  In  a  system  oTtaxes, 
which  mi^ht  have  an.«i\vered  a  century  ago.  when 
Cuba  bad  an  entire  munopoly,  but  which  are  simply 
Inarao  Im  llMpnaaatatBteor  I 


Cuba   lbs  

Br&iul   "  .... 


throughout  the  world.  \Vc  may  take  an  actual  trans- 
action to  illustrate  the  iiiii<o4iiibility  of  continued  ln> 
tercourse— thus  a  pt-rnoii  !«hi().H,  nay  300  bbls.  of  tlour, 
coating  85  50,  or  81,100.  to  Cuba,  wltb  ofdere  to  In* 
vest  the  amount  iB  coflbe  8)r  reumi ;  tba 
will  «tund  thus  ■ 

Sale  of  300  bbls.  Itoor  at  817   $3,400 

rhaifBO— 

Duty   $3,030 

Freight   157 

Landing  and  cooperage   14 

ConuDiaaloKSJi  par  earn,..  44 


2,2.13 


Proceeds. 


$1,10» 


Inveatsd  in  lOO  baga  eofbe, 
18^470  Ibe,  at  $5  per  180  Iba. 
(nveated  In  bag8,9rlal«eBck. 


Charges- 
Export  duty,  SS\i  cents  per 

mo  lbs  $104  01  ]4 

Brokerage  it  per  cent   4  OiH 

Marking,  weighing  and  cart« 

itig    13  04 

Bllla  ladlns   I  i»o 


$888  80 


$888  80 


8JI 


\T2  m 

$l,00t>  Ui 
88  8198 


Wet  $\jm 

Oitt  of  an  investment  uf  $1,000  in  the  United  States, 
the  Cubs  governm(>nl  gets  83,134  31.  or  very  nearly 
300  per  cent,  tax'.'s.  Trtl,!;  now  ih<-  roinparauvi!  pro- 
dui'tion  of  Cuba  and  iiruzil,  and  tbe  quantity  bought 
1  areMb  bytho  Qoltad  Stales. 


.  40,301, OSJi 
170,308,800 


Sold  to 
n.  Statea. 

33.051.001. 

.27,411,986 


-1851. 


SoMto 

Prodvet.  U.  State*. 

. .  n.:nn.3oo,   3,rr9g.o8.| 

.  .3^>:i,550,'J<X)  10T,iTfa,257 


Thus,  Caba  has  lost  a  trade  which  the  Uraeils  |  become  more  marked,  and  the  present  commercial 
bave  gained.  Coflee  has  been  in  all  this  time  fl^  i  system  cannot  be  maintained.  Tbe  poetiion  of  the 
oTdntjr  in  tbe  United  States,  and  the  Cuba  sales  have   Island  is  in  some  degree  analogouii  to  the  manulbe- 

Ertaned  Wider  the  weight  of  Cuban  taxes.  In  rela-  j  tunng  Mocimiis  of  England— «8  lonir  as  they  had  tiM 
m  to  anger,  the  diminished  duty  in  the  United  i  monopoiv  of  anpplj'lnf  tbe  wortd  with  manulbetnran 
State*  under  the  luresent  larilT,  served  tu  open  •  |  they  cotud  aAid  to  Ui  Hie  iiradneer  to  nny  extent, 
■Mket  flir  tbe  inenaaed  oroducts  of  the  lelend,  at  n  for  the  bonefli  oftbe  soTemment,  and  otbor  niaaaaa. 
time  wben  Che  fromb  or  beet>sagar  on  'he  Contl- 1  A*  aoon,  howeeer.  aa  other  eonntrlea  began  to  rival 
nent.  and  the  Increase  of  Bast  India  engar,  counter-  '  her  manufHt-iures,  it  became  neresnary  to  redncu  the 
acted  the  diminution  in  the  West  India  supply  cut  cost  of  manufacture  by  removing  taxes.  Cuba  is 
ofT  through  emancipation.  <tc  The  production  of  losing  her  inouopoly  m  tropical  produce,  and  can  no 
sugar  now  in  St.  Domingo,  thr  Ilritish  West  Indies,  longer  afford  lo  p.iy  over  $30,0<i0.000  per  aniiuin  for 
Braail  anil  I'nUed  States,  receiving  a  more  resnlnr  the  support  of  the  Spani<<li  throne.  On  purely  eeo- 
develosmeat,  and  with  it  tbe  depsndeoce  of  Cuba  nomieal  priDcipIen,  the  eontinuaiu«  of  Spanish 
VoMad  Stataa  lir  nSMiUtfriDgndwnjIhitlMvUyto  Ciita  DMdi  Hw 
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eeasatlon  or  modincation  or  that  authority  will  de- 
velop the  name  mate  or  thinffN  as  at  'the  north.  IT 
Canada  and  Cuba  do  not  send  repreaentatives  to 
Con^era,  and  thus  enter  poliiiralljr  into  the  Union, 
they  must,  in  Npilc  of  themselves,  enter  commercially 
Into  the  Union  by  free  trade  reciprocity. — U.  S.  Eco- 
nomist, 


COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.— From 
the  b'tatistus  and  Tablet  of  C.  G.  Child*,  Esq.— 
Pennsylvania  contains  aii  area  of  M,000  s«iuaro 
miles,  or  which  upwards  or  15,000  square  miles,  or 
about  one  third  part  of  the  state,  is  coal  lands,  prin- 
cipally lyini;  above  or  near  the  water  level.  Eng- 
land, Scotland.  Wales,  and  Ireland  combined, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contain  only 


11,000  siiDare  miles  or  coal.  In  an  area  or  130.000 
square  miles  or  territory.  This  coal  in  many  raae* 
lies  rrom  900  to  1,8(»0  rcet  below  the  surlicc'or  the 
ground,  and  is  raised  by  machinery  lu  rt-lation  to 
the  quantity  or  iron  ore,  nearly  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  thus  be  oeen  that  in  these  articles  of 
the  Unit  necessity,  and  indispensable  to  ■  stale  of  ci- 
vilization, our  state  poMesses  three  tune*  as  macb 
ns  all  Great  Uritain. 

irto  the  anthracite  coal  trade  or  Pennsylvania,  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  stale  be  added,  (be- 
lieved to  exceed  1,300.000  or  tons  in  lb6I,)  the  total 
quantity  would  be  about  6.300,000  tons,  wurth  at 
tide  water  $3  40  per  tun,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
TWENTY  MiLLio.'<s  OP  DOLUuis  as  the  valoe  or  otir 
coal  trade  ror  the  year  16A1. 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  qf  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  Market  annually,  from,  its  commencement  in  1S90  M 

1850,  inclusive. 


Total 
Lehigh. 
Teara.  Tons. 


Schuyl-     Little       Total     Lacka-  Pine 
kill.     Schuylkl.  Schuylk'l.  wanna.  Grove. 
Tooa.      Tona.        Toua.     Tona.  Tons. 


Lykena'  Shamo-  Wyo- 
Valley,  kin.  ming. 
Tons.     Tooa.  Tona. 


1820.... 
18S1.... 
18M.... 
16S3.... 
1824.... 
1835.... 
182fl.... 
18S7.... 
1888  ... 
18N.... 
1810.... 
I83I.... 
183«.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 
1835.... 
1630.... 
18J7.... 
1888.... 
1839.... 
1840... 
1841.... 
18*2  ... 
1843.... 
I644.... 
1845... 
184^. . . . 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
1851... 


.165. 
...  1,073. 
...  2,441. 
...  5.023. 
...  9,541. 
...  28.398. 
...  31,280. 
...  82,074, 
...  30.232. 
...  25.110 
...  41,750. 
...  40,960. 
...  75.000 
...123.000. 
...106,244. 
...131,250. 
...140,522. 
...223,937. 
...214,211. 
...222,042. 
...225.591. 
...112.807. 
...271,913. 
...2fi7.125. 
...370.363. 
...430.993. 
...522,518. 
...643^ 
...680,193. 
...800,987. 
...722,688. 
...989,251. 


Total 

Supply. 
Tons. 

865 
S,44» 


«,500. . 
16,767.. 
31,360.. 
47,2t>4.. 
79,978. . 
89,984. . 
81.854.. 
195.271 
216,210.. 
191,540.. 
302.024.. 
,    393,975  , 
491.230.. 
421.569.. 
3.13.927.. 
433,263. . 
543,280.. 
491,602. . 
047,308.. 
782,070.. 
1,008,901.. 
1,150,828., 
1,467,499. 
.I,490,2lt9. 
1,428.156., 
.1,500.047., 
,1,808,277. 


•  •     •  •  • 


14.000 

3fi.761. 

35,152 

37,494. 

38,070. 

31.928. 

12,306. 
8,249. 

19.028. 

41  412 

20.831 . 

30,005. 

58,309 

76,128. 

80,155. 
105.345 
.162,025 
174,757. 
211,960. 
310,307. 


0,500. 
10,707. 
31.860. 
47,884. 
79,978. 
89,964. 
81.854. 
2(Ki,271 . 
252,971. 
226.692. 
339,518, 
.  433,045 
583,152 
433,875 
442,17»», 
452,291 
584,092 
541,504. 
677,313, 
840,379. 
1,085,083. 
1.330,983, 
1.572.844 
.  1,652,834, 
.  1,005,628. 
.  1,712,007. 
,•2,178,584, 


.  7.000.. 
.  48,700.. 
.  54,000.. 
.  84,5<J0.. 

111,777.. 
.  43,700.. 
.  98,845., 
.104,500. 
.115,387., 
.  76,321.. 
.122.300.. 
.148,470.. 

192.270. . 
.205,253.. 
,227,005  , 
.251,(K»5. , 
.860,072.. 
.318,400. 
.388.800. 

434.207. 

454.240. 
.543,886. 
.788,485. 


48,047 
C1,4M 

77416 

n2.«B 

:-'-.7J4 
m 


6.500. 

9.978. 
16,780. 
16,605. 
19,227. 
19.403. 
15,300. 
31,437. 
22.879. 
27,719. 
31,208. 
55,340, 
01.833. 
.  50.938. 
78,899. 
08,809. 
tOO,000. 


5,439. 
0,430 
0,005. 
d,r8. 
5.308. 
6,176. 
181. 


.  8,000. 
.25.000. 
.35.000, 
.53,150. 


4,104. 
11,930. 
15,988. 
82,154. 
10.098. 

9,870. 
13,087. 
10,135. 
.12.016. 
14,904. 
.  19.357. 
19,658. 
.19,981. 
.83,989. 


,  47.346. 
57.740. 

114.906. 

178.401 . 
.188,0(n. 
.889,808. 
.837,871. 
.858,060. 
.  875.100 
.396,018, 


.  1 

.  I 

.  2,tAri.sII 


MOBILE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1851,  1858. 


-Exporls- 


1851.  Am.  vessels.      For.  Vessels.  Total. 

Ist  Quarter....   •4,H>7.492  $1,596,4?<0  #5.723,078. 

2d  Quarter  3,510,716.   2,217.051  5.727,767. 

3d  Quarter   1,194.197   367.554  1,561.751 

4lh  Quarter  1,104,329   437,546  1,541,876. 


-Imports- - 
Free. 


Dntiable.  Free.  Total. 

,  f  101,632  $23,223  ♦iei,'"-'45 

...105.024    7,600  112.694 

...75,431  1.800   77,831 

. . .  138,140  168,036    306.  l!;! 


.t080,6«a 


Total,  1851  $14,555,966  

1858. 

1«  Quarter:..  .  $4,346,358  $3,555,969  $7,908.887  $178,721  $5,776  $184,500 

8d  Quarter  3,745,493    2,637,088    6,382.581  99,890    35,115  135,005 


Total,  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  91,  1658. 


$14,848,906  $319,505 


This  shows  a  Tory  remarkable  increase  in  the 
tmainess  or  that  port.   The  exports  are  or  courao. 


mostly,  ir  not  altogether  cotton,  and  the  deiailatac 
the  year  ending  August  1st,  aa  fallowa : 


*  By  Reading  Rail-road  to  Dee.  87.  t  Enlarging  Uaioa  Canal. 

t  Including  20,000  tona  flrom  the  Datipliin  Mine. 
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«9XT0ir  kSVOftXl  FB«M  MOVlUi  VOB  TWB  TSAM  MmniO  AVOTOT  SI,  18Sl<4t. 

,  1852  .      .  18M   — » 

Bales.         Pounds.              Value.          fittlea.         PouTide.  Vuiuu. 
To  Cri-nt  Dritaln  in— 

U.  S5iate»  vessela...  129,980.  ,.64,975.117  ...   $4,998,308  14. ...  145,357. ...  71  .fi'.C.IMO. .. .   $7,(M0,647  39 

British        "                          StfiSli^  6^090,174  U....  102.830. .. .  Sti.li'^.MfO   5,621,146  45 

Bremen                                                             ..                    1,710            W.*,:?*   106,726  41 


Total  to  G.  Bnlajn  3U<".. id'. ..  .152,611,383. ., ,  $11,624,41^  65      249, «a"..,.  123,232,3 10....  $13.3fi«.520  25 
France— 

U.  SM(«»T«wela...  9&.690....  49,751^....  $3,921,955  00...  44,414....  Sl,907,t06....  $9,3«5;M9  00 
Wnaeh       **  ...  f,OOS....   IfiO^W..,,        I»,148  9$....  1,01$..,.     9l6»98e....  08,11111 


TtDCBllo  Pnae*....  V7,7SS....  80,797,910....  •9,071,00019....  40,400....  00,490,174....  90,099,900  tt 


U.  States  vewaels. . .      1(K2. . . .  ...        $3,561  00  . 


apulalt  ** 

.      5,41'^  . 

2,5C.3.lii-J  .  . . 

236,693  65... 

.  13,945... 

.  6,743.3.17  

87f),<i.?0  10 

TMilt*  Spain.... 

. .    5,57 1 . . . 

.  9,606,660... 

$240,254  65... 

.  13,945... 

.    6,743,337  ... 

$870,090  10 

Belgium. ......... 

Sardiuia  

Sweden  

2.635... 
4,182... 
..  8,478... 
Til... 

991.434... 
.    !  ,339,733 . . . 
.    2.(182.092  .. 
.    4,183.132  ... 

362,982  . . 
.  1,»I,I10.... 

$84.853  67... 

«W,554  53  .. 

\f>].>m  17... 

32'.', '.».')!  "1  . . . 

2y.vt'h  v,i... 

110,387  74.... 

.  1,500... 

800. . . 
.    2,554 . . . 

3,896... 

1.230... 

TiT.iCO.... 

3>)i).3-'6.... 
.  ].'J<V»,H|4..., 
1,960.621.... 

61)6.636..., 
1,944,749«« . . 

36 

3-.',0U  <J7 
KVI.iM'.l  M 
213,290  79 

59,598  00 
149,»71  40 

Total  tftO^> 
ibralga  porta } " 

..  91,500... 

.  10,400,409... 

.  •090^11149... 

.  19,471... 

.  0^914,910.... 

004,999  97 

Grand  total  

,  430,046  . 

.21(1,1^,336. . . 

$16,655,947  00.  .. 

.321,777... 

.158,610.031. .. 

017.572,742  ft» 

In  relation  to  thif<  tiihlo  thi^  rianicrs'  Pricen  Ciir- 1  twt-on  thi.s  city  ami  Nrw-Vork,  the  firat  ship  of 


rerH  remarlot,  "'I'tie  stupiin-niH  to  ton-ij^n  ports  a r» 
430,846  bales,  weighiiig  21(>,4ti6,33ti  pourida.  and 
▼aluod  at  $16,655,947  t;6.  The  average  weight  of 
tbe  bales  is  502  pounds.  The  cost  price  per  bale 
averafea  $30  66,  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  is 
7H  MBia.  Tba  erop  of  Soiiib  Alabaaia  at  tbl«  e«ti* 
■Ma,  ameanta  to  tw«mjr*oQenUlltona  of  dollar*,  and 
•ha  crop  of  the  coantry,  wlileli  may  ba  lol  down  at 
abont  3,000,000  balea,  wUl  amoom  to  $115,900,000.'* 
Also,  aAer  remarking  upon  local  improvements,  it 
M)'s:  "  In  addition  to  thefx;  local  evidences  of  Im- j 
pnivcint  iu.  wi>  have  to  noticf  jiti  iwidortaking  to  m 


creane  the   fanliUes   of  our  commerce,  in  the  i  Ibiiows ; 


wtm  h  has  bot  ii  <  orii;il 'ii  il  and  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  here  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that,  when  our  great 
rail  road  enterprise,  which  with  giant  strides  la 
pushing  on  to  ttie  valley  or  the  Ohio,  shall  be  aecom> 
plishod.  we  shall  Hnd  a  concentration  of  fadUliaa 
haro,  tbai  cannot  lail  to  make  our  Uula  ciij  an  aoH 
porlani  worthy  tb«  Inialllfeat,  lodaatrtoua  and 
vtaahbr  aopnlailoo*  apraad  o*ar  ilia  Ibiitta  nfiann 
that  bordar  otir  nabia  rivara,  and  who  look  to  this 
place  as  a  market." 

The  i|uarferly  oxporu  flrom  Mobile  as  compared 
wirii  .Vew-OrimuMy  fbr  ala  ^oanaraifbaTa  baaa  aa 


aatabUabinaot  of  a  Una  oToeaan  ataamata,  to  run  be 


e  I  I 
•I 


U.  S  V.  s-        For.  Ve»- 
1851.  seU.  sels.  TotAl. 

ist  Quarter  4. 197.492  1 .596,480           5,:23.'J78 . 

2d  Quarter  3,5lf».71fl  5,727.767. 

ad  Qiiaitar.  i.i'Ji.iLi;    i.56i,75l 

4tlL  Quartar  1,104,329... 


r.  S.  Ves- 
sels. 

.ll,43l,42:i 

.1  •2,520,3}^ 


For.  Vis- 

.7,(")'J-:,''>j;l.. 
.  3.»-i'.i,'.*ii7.. 


j.ojs.uw  i,:tu-.','j.jj. 


Total. 

..19.1'J1.0^^ 

..15.97'J,295 
5.361.080 


437,547  1,»4I,070  8^936,430   969,215  9,9i»,04i 


Total,  l^'jl  tl4,Sa»,900  190,970,100 

1652. 

fat  Quanor  4,316.3S«  9,055,900  7,009,997          8,949,780.  7,478,048  10,090,897 

9d  Qoanar  9,740,499   9,017,008  0,989,081  11,011,884  4,890,791  10,780,089 


TaiaL. 


.114,961,008  mOOOfOTS 


This  result  shows  an  increased  bu«iln<^S!«i  in  ffivor  I  MASSACHUSETTS. --Our  article  upon  thif  siato 
af  Mobile  Ibr  the  flrst  SIX  month?*  of  tlic  prenent  year,  was  prepared  some  years  a!;o,  and  th  sret'ore  dnea 
bnt  the  InerraalnR  buHinp.44  of  New-Orleans,  from  not  show  htir  presont  W;>iil'.h  and  rottimrc«^N.  Tba 
tba  vast  resonrces  of  the  Mississippi,  raise  the  reader  will,  bowever,  ttiid  aiuter  tba  hat  U  of  Kos- 
flgaraa  of  her  trade,  per*!  o-i.  h -vand  the  r!>Tt1  inte-  TOii,  llAil.-aOADS,  VaCTtO  STATia  PorirLAnoif, 
real  of  the  elty  in  U :  that  of  Mobile,  on  the  other  Fishibibi,  C^ixmbbcb,  a:c  .afraat  many  adJiUonal 
hand,  shows  the  growing  wealtb  of  ihB  rich  eonntry  and  later  (beta  off  real  ralue.  To  iheaa  we  append 
watered  by  her  nobia  nvam,  and  of  which  ahaia  tha  |  n  Oiw  othan. 
commerelal  centia.  I 


I  Oiilowhio  vaTnaUa  autiaiiea  are  uken  flrom  thaPlflaanth  Annval  Report  of  tha  Oaentaiyortha  Banid 
teatlao,  eaawliad  Ue-MnthMv  lOU : 

ler  oftowao  In  ib«  Commanwaalth,  whleh  ha«a  made  retvma  900 


COMMON  SCK00I.S  or  MAasACHUsBrra,  Ut  jaw.,  1852. 

Thai 
•fEJQeatlao,! 

Number  I 

Nunit>er  of  public  schools       3,987  ;  Inereaea,  100 

Number  ofacholars  of  all  aa<!»  in  all  thff  public  schools  in  summer   179,497  ;  9.15i 

In  vvi  r    199.429;  "  S.Q90 

Avcragt)  uttendauce  in  oil  tiio  public  schools  in  siiuun.  .'•     132,422  ;  **  9,007 

iB  wimer  190,004 ;  "  «,98f 
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derrc«M,  95 

iiicniutc,  i.*^ 
3.304 


incrcane,  ?T4 
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Nunib<>r  ofperaaus  umUr  i  years  o{  ttge  atleiidinK  pul'lic  scbools.........  17,757  : 

Number  over  15  yc  u-  oi  a(;(>  Mttent^liiig  public  »chooH  ,   ; 

Number  of  pmrtons  belw«ea  5  and  li  ye«r«  in  the  counUea  liM>.j36  j 

N  umber  of  lMeli«n»  to  Mmner  and  winiar<-<- 

Males   8,433  : 

FrmalM   ft.26i  , 

Mambur  of  diflfertQt  penon*  •mtdoyed  u  taaehers  during  ttw  yMr   a,iMl  i 

Average  letiKih  of  (he  mIkkiIBi  7  HMMllw  And  14  day*. 

Average  wagon  paid  per  IMlldl,  llWlVlJBf  TalW  oTlNWldi  miltS  «  tSO  V 

AvcraK«  v/afen  paid  per  montli,  Indodlng  Tslae  OftMMld,  IhmalM  *  •  19  w 

Amount  of  iiionev  rainod  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  achools,  lodading  only 

the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel   $tfI5,839  53  ;  loenMe,  #31,171  18 

Amount  of  board  and  fuel,  and  money  voluntarily  contributed  Ibr  public  ^ 

sfh<H>ls   .   39,C3S07;       "         4,917  7$ 

A'liotiut  ofinnii-^y  np|>rni>riitir<l  ui  miIuioIs,  aa  income  of  local  fUnda  9tJK9  ft 

A:;^r<  i:  It.  cxn. ndcd  oti  nu(>iu-  hi  IiduIh,  for  wafen.  fuel,  and  aujwrintead- 

.1.  ..    19,112,775  6«tlM»«»e, '*3.r4  33 

Amuiint  nus.Ni  for  t.ix.'s,  lor  tact  cWid  beiwaan  5  aiull5. ....... 4  11;        **    pfritm.'.  I« 

Nutn  >«'r  <>r  :ii''i>ri<i>r:t(t  >i  lu  uilciIllM IVtaniMl........ i . ....»  ...........«•■»•.■■ 

Average  numt»er  ur     hulara   ........4,154  ;  Incresiti;.  4PfT 

Agj^rexatc  paid  for  luiiuui......  .•.......,.,,.,..«............   9^<^l -  ^'^ 

Nuniti^r  of  prime  Bchoola   ,784;  dfrren^.  M 

Estimated  average  niunber  of  schoiara   ^8 

SaUpnatcd  agf^fO  amonDt  paid  for  naUoD  9266.31^  3t 

Anount  expanded  an  public  and  uriTata  aehodla  aad  >aadaaiia»i  axdMtva  of  llM  aoataf 

repairing  and  areoliiig  acbool  adidc^a  1,333,780  M 

Tiw  law  raqulMa  aadi  lawn  to  raiae  by  tax,  at  leaat  91  50  per  eliUd,  Wlwaeii  9  nad  19^     •  tondirii  «f 

leeelvl^g  aabare  orthe  income  of  the  State  School  Fand. 
Komber  oriowna  that  have  raised  $1  50,  or  more,  fur  each  child  between  9  and  15,  aecordlnff  to  r^ 

turns  —   ,   

Number  of  towns  that  bavc  rai.>«cil  kH>i  tlian  91  50  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  which  have  made 

returns    • 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  twice  tiUa  aum,  (93)  or  tnore,  per  child  between  5  and  15  1'3 

iaenaae  ftw  tbe  year  ..•  U 


BitTva,  MaSBUna  Am  Dkatus  in  Maaaa'i 
CHuaKTrs.— According  lo  a  law  of  thu  uuie  every 
«ity  and  town  la  raqntoed  to  nwke  m  aouaal  mitrn 
erUie  htartka^aaniiiannnddaaiiliatAilie  Seentarr 
of  Siaio. 

BirtU.—"  Itte  «lMla  awnber  of  births  in  the 
eonuQonwealth,  between  Jnaoary  lat  and  December 
Slat,  1850,  waa  87,M4  ;  in  184»,  25,773  ;  Wuvj;  an  in- ! 

eroaw  of  1891,  or  7.34  per  cent.  Of  ilns  number,  \ 
6,lv*'  wiTc  iif  forcik'n  p.-imiiiujc,  tit'aniHPti.jwi  m  the  t 
ynir  pri.i.x'Jiiii;  ;  anJ  llnTi'  WtTc  whont-  piircitt-  ' 

t'Zr  w..**  imt  st;it.  ii,  w  hirli  is        nn[ir<>vcrMiMit  upon  j 
lilt;  laiii  rcjHiri,  iii  wlm  li  i.I.ij  hinli'*  wt-rv  nut  sp.-ri-  I 
fled  in  this  partinihir.    U  will  (».•  ob-^i-rvL'il  iliut  n 
lar((e  proportion  c<t  ihf  luritiN  oi  ibr>  il'h  parentage 
occurs  in  our  ciln"*  or  niHrnil-K-tnrni*:  tuwns.  For 
instance,  the  whole  itumber  ot  btrtba  in  Boston  waa 
5,a7»,  of  which  3,340  were  of  for«iKn  parcntaf  e  ;  in  ! 
Lowell,  488  American  10  459  Ibrelga  i  ttU  Hivar,  145  i 
American  to  104  foielftt.    loataneei  Of  tUa  kind  i 
Uiiicht  be  multiplied.  i 
Mtirriagfs.—''  The  number  of  marriagea  for  the  * 

Car  1850p  waa  10,945 ;  abowing  tba  nnpieoedented 
cnaaeort,409,  a?  Dearly  M  per  cent,  over  tbe  pre- 
aedlagyear.  Tlifa  laiga  Incraaae  la  In  part  owing 
CO  the  returns  being  more  fall  and  complete  ;  but  it 
aannot  be  doubted  that  the  late  alieratton  in  the  law. 
eoncerning  niarrinitea,  has  helped  to  awcll  the  n  - 
turiiHof  matriiii'niiLil  .ilhani  «■•<  w  nhin  the  Hiati^  '1  lit- 
number  of  maxriagc»  in  hoNton  in  IMW  was  i,l07  , 
in  l^Od,  2,467,  being  an  incieaae  of  l^ttOw  or  nwre 
than  100  per  cent. 
/>f<if*».— " Tiu-  yi-nr  IR'-o  was  not  ni  irknl  by  the 

Xrevalencc  of  any  inrti'  jlir  diseaae  oi  ciasaes  of 
Iseasoa,  and  m  thi'<  r  s; .  i  t  eoiitrusta  strongly  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  dcath.<i  in  1850 
was  3.817  leas  than  in  18ll»,  and  thia  difTerence  ia 
montly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  preval- 
ence of  certain  diseases  in  the  latter  year.  I 
"  It  is  Kratifytnit  lo  observe  Ibai  w'htle  ibe  birtba 
•ad  marriagea  have  inereaa«d,  tbe  dealba  bave 

Katly  decreaaed    The  whole  nnrober  of  deatba  in 
9  waa  80,499 ;  In  1650, 16,006 ;  belag  a  deeiMae  of 
1^917,  ttff  19.60  par  cant. 

TRADE  or  KEW^RLEANS. 

Moi.ASsEs  -The  product  nl  inohi-isea  fVom  thr 
last  raiiL-  ( rcf  waa,  acriirdiiiL'  ii<  thi-  Mlalemeiit  of 
K' r   i    A  .  < ')irirniHiti)ii-r,  titui>u,illy  l)ir;;i-,  iii  propor- 

Uou  to  tiia  yield  of  sugar,  u  beiitg  esUmated  at  aev*  1 


en^fdlraaBer  1,909  Ibe.,  against  fui>  gallons  the 
seasea  pietfaaa.  Thna  ths  whole  product  is  sst 
down  at  19,990,000 gaUona,a«aiaatlo4oo,uoegdHNM 
(be  eeaaoa  iwavloaa.  Tba  iaeieaaed  vMd  ia  ain^ 
bniad  la  the  Muaatora  eoadltioo  of  eaae.  iW 
ripening  of  whldl  was  retarded  by  tbe  km  nHM. 
Notwitbslandtng  this  verj  material  addition  to  ibe 
supply,  however,  prices  generally  have  been  yrrj 
well  liiainlatned,  as  will  be  aecn  on  r#f^reoce  to  itie 
annexed  table,  whioli  t  xtut>tis  iti<-  UicId  <<t  nuA  i<>\v. 
est  points  in  each  month,  iur  aaivH  ou  tbe  tevee  m 
bamla: 

Hifbsst 

s.  p! ember. eeata  per  ^3.1. 15   a  99 

October   23 

November  26 

December  2*2*4 

January   IT 

February  ..SO 

March   15 


April... 

•May... 

July.... 
Angaat. 


.18 
.94 
.23 
.lb 
.19 


a  30 
a  27  , 

u  'Zl 

a  25  . 

a  ^ 

a  CT 
a      V| , 
n  28  . 

«2ti  . 
atO  . 


.49   a  10 

.80  a<t* 
2S.H  a 


IT 
.li 
.15 
14 
15 
.SO 
.90 
.IS 
.19 


<>  21 
«20)4 
a  21 
a25 
a  20 
a  20 
a  38 

mm 


Tobacco.— TaADB  or 

At   the  commerirenient 


of  the  cominemal  year 
v\liu  h  1ms  jwi  r\n•^^  d.  the  stock  of  tobacco  in  lhi» 
fKwt  un<iu<ltug  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared)  w«s 
23,871  hhds  ,  of  which  abont  10,000  hbda.  were  ia 
the  hnndm  of  fhclura,  the  remainder  boina 
ofatnps  Mild  lu>;s  far  forwarding,  aaCaf 
which  had  changed  handa,  and  an 
ponunity  for  shipmont. 

Tbe  ouoiatioBB  given  la  ear  last  uaaal  i 
ware,  for  KrotUd,  2H  a  3;  JUg».  fbrtory,  aoaM : 
Plaatera'  dltla^  t*^  a  5 :  Lea/,  inferior  to  commtH), 
9|4  aO;  IblrtOlltie,  6?i  a  7  ;  choice  and  aelertioaa. 
9H  a  9  per  lb.  From  the  1st  September 
of  December  the  demand  waa  moderatL-h  fur  lUo 
arrivals  during  that  time  being  ai-out  .'i.i'n*)  dbds., 
while  the  sales  exceeded  I0,(X)0  fili.)«  In  I'ncae 
there  wan  ii  downward  tendency  froiu  the  nu  i  !!-  ot 
OctolHT,  nnd  on  the  3l8t  iJecemher  nur  ijuocntkius 
were,  for  Fronlni,  '2  n  S'',  ;  Aivc.v.  rit  ti)r>.  iiO««  ; 
rianter<<'  duio,  3  a  i  ;  Lta/j  infbrior  to  comiaoa,  4ii 
u  :> :  i  iir  to  line,  5H  a  9  (  ebolee  aad  arteectaaa.  Oil 
a  7  i-ciitM  pt»r  lb. 

TUl-  rirni  hogshead  of  the  new  crop  reached  beat 
on  tU  18ib  Oetobar,  aad  la  iaaaair  I 
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Mto  of  new  esme  to  ottrket,  tnd  fcxrad  Irayeni  at 
»»tea  ^  a  H  M  cent  below  the  closinc  ficiirt-H  of  De- 
Cirmb4>r  ;  but  it  whs  not  until  the  nii'lille  of  March 
tli.it  niis  (onHKN'rable  nrrivuls  look  place.  From 
tliiit  tiiiii>  until  the  fiid  of  April  tho  n'reijitu  wi-rc 
oa  a  pri-tty  liberiil  Hcalr,  and  the  deiniind  at  tlu- 
nntnt*  lmi«j  \v«n  l'nir,  and  wnw  frrrU  inrt  \<\  fro  inrs 
gciierailv  In  tins  period  l'tiyi-r-<  u'raili-.illv  o')t:nni  >1 
(•oiiic  liirihiT  advaniiiice  in  prici  '«.  and  on  tUe 
May  %v<-  i|iio(cd,  for  Lusrs,  fnrtory.S  «  "J'v  ;  PIuiiUts' 
ditto,  3  n  ;  Afrt/,  inlVrior  to  fommon,  3'*  a  iii  ; 
Hiir  to  tine,  a  3  :  choice  and  nelections,  5H  A  6 
emu  prr  IN.  Early  in  May  a  Dumber  of  buyers  who 
had  previously  held  aloof  entered  the  inurkct,  and 
an  active  demand  aprang  up,  which  conUoued  un- 
abated  Ibr  aome  alxtv  days,  tbo  aalm  in  that  time 
naehlng  nearly  S0,000  hhda.  The  eonaequeneea  of 
thtae  ezceodinfly  heavy  iranaaetlona  were  that  the 
MoekmtlM  lurVet  (nocwlthslandins  the  nnnanal 
eziettt  «f  the  receipte)  was  redueed  to  a  very  mode- 
fate  qoantlty,  and  that  priren  gradually  improved, 
VBtOat  the  commencement  of  July  car  fieurcn  were 
•dvaneed  to  the  fnllowinc  ranr<-  ;  Lilian,  factory , 
«S!iC  ,*  Planlers'  3i»  a  4  ;  Liaf.  inO-rior  to  riMiitniiii, 
/I  4     ;  (f>ir  to  fine,  5  a  5  'i  ,  .iiiil  «*,  Icr; urns. 

6  n  7  ceiit-H  |K'r  lb.  At  about  ilicsc  f.urs  soinf  >>,{»>() 
hlidn.  cli;)nirf<l  Imni'.s  dwrina  ,liil\  ,  itir  ili-in;iiid  'u-inji 
fair,  lhouj;h  not  niiiniatc.l,  ami  liic  stoi  k  on  sale  ht'- 
ln#  too  limited  to  ailmii  ofanv  very  r\ir:i>.vr  ra- 
tion*. During  the  past  month  the  in<iniry  ha»  been 
morn  brisk,  and  the  aalea  reported  embrace  Mme 
t,boo  bhda.,  including  aome  parrel!*  which  had  pre- 
Tioaaly  changed  handa,  and  were  re-sold.  Under 
the  innaeoce  of  thja  Imiwoved  demand  prleea  have 
■fain  takan  «  niart  nirnraid  wlthlB  the  paat  three 
weeka,  and  w  novqpaca,  Ibr  JCiitfa,  fhetety,  Sa  t9( ; 
Ptantera'  dtm*  «  4k ;  JUi^t  inftrlor  to  eonnnon, 
4%  «ftk ;  Mr  t»  One,  ftM  a0 ;  oholea  and  aatoetlona, 
6H  m  7H  eania  per  Ih.  We  eloae  oar  tahlea  with  a 
■lock  In  port  of  16.831  bbdi«.,  though  the  quantity 
immediately  on  nale  in  eKtminted  not  to  exceed  4,0()0 
hh.!«.  It  may  bo  proper  to  remark,  Imwcvcr.  that 
in  :iddit)on  to  thiH  amount  tliere  are  probably  O.lKKi 
to  h.ooo  lilidM.  held  In  Ht-rond  hand,  wbii  !i  tuny,  in 
cerium  ronlinsencip'*.  be  auaiii  ploi  I'd  'i|uin  the  mar- 
ket. The  total  receipis  at  ttiii  port  nsncf  1st  Sep- 
tember, a?*  nhosv  n  by  our  ta'iles,  are  K'.l.(i75  lilidH.. 
which  amount  mi  lu>lc.H  1 1.7  lo  hbds.  strips  and  2,1 18 
hhda.  tilems.  The  <]u«nUty  iuepectcd  since  lat 
September  i«  64.0t5  hhd*.,  oTwUeh  5,615  hMa. 
were  Mason  ronnty. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  very  generally  talun-n 
that  the  crop  would  certainly  be  a  large  one,  and  in 
vi«w  of  the  experteDca  of  previooa  year*  aatotbe 
eflfeet  of  a  heavy  acownaiatlon  of  oioek  npon  our 
market,  a  nu^rity,  IknIi  of  ahippera  in  tike  eonntry 
nd  of  ihatoca  here,  were  in  nivor  of  Hne«dy  aalea. 
Thia  coaraa  baa  been  generally  purancd,  and  Ha  ad> 
▼antagcs  havebeen  Hilly  made  manifeat.  The  extent 
of  onr  Tpcrtpta  (which  wonid  have  been  several 
thmisand  bogahrads  greater  but  for  the  low  utaije  of 
Waier  III  the  riven*  above  for  wveral  weeks  past  i 
sliows  that  the  estunat.-s  i.t'  tlie  erop  w.  r<'  ;iboui 
correi-t.  Ils  i|unhiy,  however,  was  probaMy  ovcr- 
ostiinated,  ai  the  reports  received  from  the  inlcrior 
Inst  fall  l-d  to  the  exiieetat imi  ol  ••timeihina  "n- 
Uwualiy  line,  whi  reas  the  rerei[its  iVmn  iiiost  sec- 
tions have  been  decidedly  below  the  avi  race  quality 
of  former  \ears.  And  here  again  we  lake  the  liberty 
to  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  neceasity. 
If  they  would  protect  their  own  interest,  and 
the  Interest  or  the  trade  generally,  of  beetowing 
more  care  upon  the  hoMdling,  mniinkvaAfnzing  of 
tlieir  efopa.  Their  na^igence  In  thaaa  parttenlara 
luw  beam  mttiarof  aartow  complaint  ftir  aomayeara 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  briefly 
to  remark  that  the  aeeoanta  received  ihuaflirhaTe 
been  of  a  decidedly  discouraginK  character.  Com- 

plaima  of  mran-ity  of  plants,  of  want  of  proper  sea- 
sons for  plantinj.  and  of  lone  coniiniied  drouctit 
since  the  plantinj;  was  made.  h;ivc  tie.-n  vrrv  <;eiie- 
ral,  ami  we  hear  of  nu  sefi.nii  of  ibe  tiilKn-eo  irrowitis 
region  (niile-^s  it  ina>  bi-  MiS'ionri  i  in  \vhi.  li  ariythmi; 
like  ao  average  crop  ta  expected.   It  is  %aUe  too 


eariy,  however,  to  delnmlBa  m^at  the  extent  of  tk» 
crop  is  likely  to  be,  and  at  a  Ister  period  we  toMf 
take  occasion  again  to  advert  to  its  proHpert<i. 

WKitTKKK  Prodi  >  E.—TttAtiK  ok  NKu-Oa- 
LEANS,  |h5l-2. — In  this  dei»artmeni  of  uur  trade 
there  is  embraced  a  vast  variety  o(  prodiu'is,  which 
l  untribiiie  lari!ely  to  the-  value  oi  i>ur  i  imi'ie n  e  with 
the  Ulterior,  but  our  liimtetl  Hpace  will  oulv  permit 
us  to  review  lirielly  the  course  of  the  market  la  a  lew 
of  tile  mo.-*!  prominent  articles.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  supply  of  breadstutl's,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  haa 
been  lower.  The  recrlitts  of  tioiir  are  VS7,3I'2  barrels, 
against  941, KKi  last  year,  and  of  Indian  corn  they 
are  equal  to  3,750,000  bushels,  against  3,300,000 
bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  supply  baa  lieaB 
light,  and  the  reeeipta,  which  have  been  moatly  t« 
go  Ibrwvd  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ac,  bavs  onlj 
reaalwa  llMn  bwb«to,  agalaat  IglMHIO  b«wb«lB  taM 
year.  The  few  aalea  that  have  taken  plaea  haw 
been  at  the  extreme  range  of  0S  a  85  eents,  though 
mostly  at  about  70  ccnta  per  bushel.  Of  corn  meal 
there  has  tteen  received  only  2,511  barrels,  D^^iiust 
3,M2  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  ol  ituur 
siitrc  Isi  .Si'ptr'inbcr  amoiini  to  511,711  barrels, 
a^ainsi  5.s3.11h  harrels  to  same  date  last  year.  Of 
this  ijuaiUiiy .  l.tS.'if.'J  barrels  were  KhipiM-.l  lo  Great 
Rritain,  70.145  to  West  Indies,  Ac,  and  the  remain- 
der III  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  corn,  the  total 
evports  have  been  equal  to  2,lS'i,(KM)  bushels,  afainsl 
l.:iHi,(«H)  fmshels  last  year.  Oflhis  iiUHiiHi)  ,'(hJ,000 
were  shipped  to  dreat  Britain  and  Irebind.  12*2.000 
to  the  Went  Indies,  Ac,  and  the  rema.n.l'  r  M  coast* 
wise  ports.  The  following  tables  will  indicate  the 
course  or  prices  Ibr  Itonr  and  corn,  as  they  present 
the  higheat  and  loweat  pointa  of  the  market  In  aacli 
moiitbt  tiM  rang*  balag  aeeordlag  to  quality. 

nteta  or  rMvs,  imw*«Bi.BA]ia,  I851>t. 


September  per  bbU  #1 90  «  5  M  . 

October  a7ft«5M  . 

Nov«mbeir  S  55  •  4  n  . 

December  150  44  75  . 

January  4  OA  a  5  50 

February  4  25  ,i  5 

March  4  25     »  5o 

April  3  75  rt  1  12  ?^ 

.May   St^Ort.TW)  , 

June  3  Ml  it  »  37'4 

July  3  7Sd4S5  . 

Augval  5750  500  , 


..•SaT»a47i 

...540  «4S0 

...540  «4S0 

...5  55  a  4  37)f 

.3  80  aS37Hl 

•1  on  <i  1  50 

.  3  75  a  i  25 

.    .1  30  fl  3  W 

.  3  25  rt  3  75 

. .  3  45  (I  A  1334 

...3  50  a3  67]5 

...550  mtWIH 


Septembar.... 
Oetobar. 


.3t«5» 


men  or  oemm  nr  aAcu,  ■ow-ousaim,  1651-t. 

.40*  50. 

4i«5t  S3a4i 

December  56  a  M  41  a  40 

January  54  a  57  44  a  47 

February  51  n  51   4't  «  50 

March  5<)  n  51  42  n  46 

April  4H  rt  50  42  fi  4fl 

May  47  rt  53  40  a  4T 

June  ,.48  a  53  45  a  53 

July  50  a  03  48  o5» 

Auf:ust  StaOO  48  a  51 

The  annexed  table  ahowa  tha  aiporta  of  bread* 
stuflb  ftMR  the  trnltad  Siaiaa  to  Great  Britain  md 
Ireland  aineo  lat  Septambor,  ooaqiarMl  with  tto 
same  period  laat  year. 

1851-2.  1S50-5I. 

Flour  barrels  I.SSO.h^'^   I,37i>,rv43 

(ornniaal    1.750   5.553 

Wheat  biMhele  1,530,3(17  1,3b6,630 

Com  1,547,583  5,197,15» 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  breadstuflk  fbr  th* 

coming  year.  It  is  likely  lo  be  moat  ample  ;  for  It  ia 

lltiilerstooil  lint  the  yield  thrnuk'liniit  Ilie  roiinlry 
has  been  more  ::eaeral!y  abundant  iliari  lu  any  pre- 
vious year,  at  least  for  a  long  perioil.  F.vi  n  in  the 
Southern  Slates,  when*  the  grain  crops  liavc  bfen 
almost  a  total  lailiire  for  two  years  in  succession, 
the  barveat  is  ample,  and  large' aectiona  of  country. 
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which  hare  ivp&wM  upon  the  West  for  NU|>p1ip<«, 
■re  likci)  to  b«T«  ■  miTpliM  to  Mnd  to  market.  The 
crops  of  Eorope,  alao,  aro  generally  rcpreMtitcd  nn 
glYlBf  Ikvorsbla  promiae,  and  Uia  probabUlUee  would 
Mam  lo  liNUcata  a  lowar  raofe  «f  prleaa  than  Um 
American  nimner  kaa  reallied  <br  aonw  yaara  paat. 

The  anlcle  of  pork  ha«  preaented  annaaal  intereit 
thr  pHHt  ffraHon.   It  was  declnrpd  that  there  was  a  ^ 
funlii  r  defifipticy  In  the  supply  of  bofs,  ns  compared  : 
with        pr.  villus  yenr.  while  it  was  evident  that 
the  coii>'iHrip!ii)n  was  rapiilly  on  the  increaw,  as  the  ' 
increase  of  popiilntiofi  uas  hirye  iukI  rniisiaiit,  he- 
aldea  which  the  failure  of  the  cora  crops  si  the  \ 


South  hail  Involvctl  at  the  same  tiinr  the  failure  of 
the  usual  home  supply  ol  pork,  ami  on  t!K-«'<  coo- 
Mdiriiiions  the  market  for  hoct  opt  ruu!  in  th>  Weat 
at  what  apaeared,  to  aome  at  least,  to  tx-  hi'^'h  ptt-es. 
Tha  aiM|1IOl,  however,  has  snsmtncd  the  vj('W!>  of 
tha  purehaaera,  though  we  doubt  whether  any  ooa 
antielpatad  ao  high  a  range  of  prleea  aa  the  market 
ha^  attalnad  within  the  paat  few  naoiha,  m  nafa 
that  haa aearealy  been  approarhad  alnc* ISHl  In  T 
there  has  been  some  ineiaaaaof  atqiply.hol  piT 
nevertheless,  have  ranged  eanaiderably  nighar 
I.HKi  \piir.  The  following  tables  show  the  hl| 
aud  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  munth. 


TBiota  «r  fOBS  AT  nw-oBuuiia,  IIM-t. 


50  <•  IT  <l(l  $10  00 

•25  n  l(>  («  14  (M) 

a  15  00  1.1  50 

5<»  a  15  00  M  50 

(10  a  15  50  12  75 

Ma  15  li  14  bl}i 

llatsll..'...  10  50  a  17  00  15  00 

April....  .17  7»al8  00  10  AO 

Mkj  17  10«17  MH  10  70 

iBOa  SOOO«il  00  IT  00 

My  fOOOstI  00  10  70 

-  .01  M«n90  SI  00 


September  0W'> 

October  15 

November   14 

December  H 

Jannary  15 

FUiroary.  IS 

•f  • 


LawmI 

per  WreL 

li  \r,  50  .... 

a  H  50  14  50  a  .. 

a  14  25  13  50  a  .. 

n  13  50   13  (10  0  IS  70 


a  13  75  la  50  a 

a  15  25  IS  50  a  .. 

a  15  50  14  00  a  .. 

a  10  70  15  00«  .. 

a  17  00  IS  00a  10  00 

«i7so  ieoo«  .. 

cOOOO  lOOOc  .. 

assoo  ieio«  ..  , 


HichMt 
par  hmmL  | 

#15  00  a  10  00  015 

...13 
.  13 
..10 
.1-2 
...13 

...is 

...» 
...M 
...10 
10 
it 


00  a  15  00 

UO  n    . . 
(M)  c: 

75  a  11  SO 
(*i  a  IS  79 
S5a  .. 
S»a  . 
Mais  70 
00  a 

00a  10  It 

00«  .. 

so«  .. 


Mfw. 


raivn  or  anF. 


•»•« • • J 


]M-r  Imrrrl.  |i«r  bitrrvl.  p»r  Mirrtl.  f»i  hural. 

.114  M  A  10  00  014  50  a  15  00  $11  00  •  10  00  $10  50  a  11  00 

.14  00«»  00  14  00a  15  00  II  O0«lt  00  11  50a  It  00 

Movambar  14  50«19  00  14  00a  14  90  Il  OOaltOO..  II  00a IS  00 

.ISOOaltOO  llflOalSOO  OOOalOOO   700a  779 

  7  50  a  T  75 

  r  50  a 

  7  50  o 

  9  W  i 

  9  50  (7 

 10  00  a 


January  11  00a  13  00  II  00a  II  00  7  SOa  6  00 

F*T>rnary  II  00a  12  00  llOOaltOO   7  30  a  8  00 

March  13  no  a  1.1  50  12  (K)  «    9  Wa  0  25 

April   13  00  a  13  50   13  00  /i  13  50   9  50  n   9  75 

Muv  13  25  a  14  00   13  (Ki  ,t  |3  50  1(»      a  |1  m 

June  H  on  rt  14  50   l.T  W  a  14  00  13  00  a  13  75 

July  '..11  ."  I  "  1  'i  MO   1  »  (HI  <i  14  50  13  00  a  13  75  13  00  o 

Aognat  .,..^......14  5Ua  15  00  14  50  a  15  00  13  00  •  13  50  13  00  «  13  50 


75 

ro 
25 
75 
II  00 
13  50 


The  rrcfipfsi  of  Isrd  hnvn  rather  exceeded  thooa  Ofl 
last  >('ar,  tmt  tlie  uv<  riif:p  uf  prices  has  been  about  ' 
Ihe  same.    The  total  cvporif*  sinre  1st  s«  ptcin'irr  j 
(all  prickrici'H  hclna  roiliii  rd  to  kegs)  art-  eijiial  to  | 
7tf'i.'>i:i  k(  i:s,  MiuiiiMt       '.>■<()  krjjs  lasi  >far.  OTlhls 
quiiiinty,  2.''J,')24  keg!*  w<  re  i-xportrd  to  foreign  pons,  ' 
aRaiii^l  1S8,353  kegs  last  ye:ir,  fJnat  flritaiii  lakiiic 
01,9*23  kfgM,  against  41,063  lii!<t  yoar.    Tin-  rourKc  of 
the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  an-  ' 
Mxed  table,  which  «!)o\v!<  tUv  highest  and  lowest  I 

Emta  in  each  motitli.  iId'  lowi-st  figures  being  for' 
fcrior  in  barrels,  ami  ttn'  lii^Miest  for  prime  in  kega. 

raicis  or  la»o,  new-okleans,  1851-5S. 


HlflMSt 


September   cents  per  lb. 

Octo!>(>r    8 Si 

November  8 

Docemhcr..:  fiVi 

January.....   G'ti 

February  6 

March  7 

Anril  ,  7 

May  en 


125i 
12 

lOH 


lay  .  .. 
JuBa  .. 
Wy.... 

Avguat. 


.8 
.8 

10 


»'i 
9\ 

II 

II 

lOH 

13 


5 
5 

0 

.««4 

,  7 
.8 

in 


12 

10^, 

u 

H 

11 

a  1(1^ 
a  h'^ 
a  ]'2 


Lkad.— The  discover)  of  gold  in  ('alifornia  han  ' 
frcatly  mterffred  with  the  production  of  ibits  artK  le, 
and  our  reeeipia  the  paat  year  have  fallen  to  S67,5(V4  | 
flgB,  Which  ia  tha  lowaaK  asMBot  ataiea  1887.  Oar  > 


largest  receipts  wen-  7f>5.''00  pi^-<  in  16|ri-7.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  recfiptN  ha^  I  t  en  forwnnk-il  to  the 
.Northern  ntica.  ihe  sale;*  m  ihtH  market  scarcely 
reaching  20,(MM)  pigs  for  lh<-  entire  jM-n-*')!)  Tho 
CXIrrine  ruii^e  ol  ])ri(  rs  liji'*  hi  en  Ji3  75  p«'r  Ji  i>  1(  s. 
tn  (i(-t()lH^r.  mill  ^4  To  in  June,  whm  it  w;is  <(hippc>d 
tn  ieht  Irtf.  Tlif  total  c\|>orts  since  l«»t  s«  pieawaff 
are  2."ifi,y39  tugs,  against  .T2t).ftt)»  pigs  last  )rar. 

Hemp.— There  has  been  a  Airther  nduition  IB 
the  supply  of  thia  article,  the  receipts  sincr  Isc  Sep^ 
tember  betng  17,140  boles,  against  25,116  bales  IBM 
year.  As  in  the  caae  oT  lead,  nearly  all  that  la  l*> 
ceived  Is  sent  forward,  OBlyoeeaaional  parrela  htbtg 
offered  for  aala  in  thia  BMriMt,  and  theoa  fanandly 
or  an  InArrior  qoality.  Under  tbeae  etrrvntstaBeeo 
very  fow  nlea have  taken  place  here  during  the  past 
season,  and  thoaa  mostly  «tf  limited  parcels,  at  aa 
extreme  rangaof  $85a  $05  per  ton  for  dew -rotted. 
The  exports  since  1st  September  are  15.72H  haJes, 
all  to  Norlhi  rii  |><»rts. 

•  'oFKEK.  — Thus  article  has  rapidly  rism  in  im- 
portance III  our  iiiiirket,  nml  msy  now  ii.-  <«aid  to 
take  the  lead  among  our  foreign  imports  The  first 
tl  rcci  cargo  from  Rio  was  in  1S35,  ami  up  to  1810 
the  imports  only  amounted  to  44.tHiO  hags,  while  In 
the  same  year  we  received  from  Cuba.  Ac.  OI.OOO 
The  following  table,  which  shows  the  direct 
iiii|Hirts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  la  aaeh  yaar  for  ten 
years,  will  exhibit  the  rapid  Inrreasa  is  thia  branelh 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  will  also  ealaMlah  iha  ia> 
tereaUnc  foot,  that  thia  la  bow  tha  fauioai  i 
tha  worid  (out  oTBraiU)  to  Rio  (  " 
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tMt— Import  at  If mMMmm  . 

IM4  « 

IMA  •« 

1846  •* 

1947  « 

1848  ** 
1840 

JSW  <• 

MSI  " 
18M 


M 


M 
M 
M 
M 


  85.438 

 161,082 

 IfiT.WSy 

.  213.031 

 2i)5.lll 

 23y,3:i 

  2*1.129 

  '.>•.'.'). (113 

 2U.690 

 S5M19 


<brMl»(«fltlMtod). 


Making  B  nupph  nf   425.141 

Total  supply  last  )car  353,557 


Tb«  mullet  during  the  put  Ma*on  ba*  been  chu-* 
Mlertted  by  more  ateadinemi  tban  we  have  had  oc- 

CMlOD  lo  no(l(-e  for  boitic  )  cum  prcTious,  but  tin-  In- 
Sreant^d  Miipply  ha*  rcdtired  the  nterage  of  iiritrj*, 
whirli  have  ilurniiitt  il  Ix  twcrii  7  rciii.s  iii  Decfinln-r 
•nil  .l.uiuary.  ami  y  rem-^  in  .<pril.  as  tin-  hich«'f»i 
and  IdWi'Hi  piiiiiiH.  Tho  lullinvjng  tnhle,  wliirh  we 
t«k«  (ruin  the  annual  cirrulur  of  Mr.  H.  T.  LoUMlalr, 
Coflec  Broker.  nhoWfi  the  nionlhly  nalcs  atid  avt-rnjci" 
pnct  sfor  the  year  i  ntinl  July  Nt,  l^i'2.  liy  iIiih  it 
will  be  neen  thut  the  avfra^e  jtri^'f  ol  the  Reamon  for 
Rto  coOoe  baa  beea  8  OU-luu  ceota  per  lb.,  wblle  tbc 
faar  pravkNu  U  was  10 1^100  enita. 

1861— July  2i«/.|3  .8:55-100 

August   C>,y3l . . .  .h  W 

Sapienbar  :....I0,U73  .  .8:20 

Ootober  S5.V03....7:8O 

Novambar  47,004. . .  .8:14 

Deeamber  S0,47S....8:«I 

laaa-Jaouanr  91,014. . .  .7:87 

Fabrmnry  M,t00....8:W 

•       March  4H,337  . . .  .0:11 

April  34.301...,  9:31 

May  3'.M98  .  .  9:22 

Jona  42,278  t*:73 


402,101  8:60-100 

The  aftofe  aale*  Inrlnde  the  tranHactiona  ft-om  im- 
porter*'  and  Kp«N  ulator»'  hantlH,  and  exceed  the 

Jaaniity  taken  for  runHumptiou  by  about  30,000 
aK«. 

The  foUowlog  labia  abowa  tbe  impoita,  atack, 


Badmatett  atoek  out  of  itroeera'  haada  on 
iM  Sept.,  1831,  of  oilkinda  bags,  4,000 

IlDporlw  <lirei  t  from — 

R'"  '■>■  '  >  n  iro  8S8.filfi 

Cuba,  Lagiuro,  dee   1S,535.-30C,141 


Increaaa   71,38* 

In  the  diraet  impoita  Ihim  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  lo 
an  Incrvaaa,  aa  compand  with  loat  year,  of  7B,0Ii 
baga.  Thaio  io  aiao  an  Ineioaaa  of  2. 156  baya  In  tfco 
Import*  from  Cuba,  dee.,  and  of  18,8(ni  ba^H  in  tha 
raceipia  eoaatwUa  (br  aale.  The  preaent  atoek  of 
all  kinda,  oat  or  irrocera*  handa.  la  eatimaled  at 
33,0(Ml  baga,  which  would  leave  39<).14l  bn£«  mh  the 
quantity  taken  fbr  the  ronKuinptiuii  of  the  W'vhi  and 
SoTiih.  auuiriBt  379.757  bacM  last  \i  ar  ,  cr  in  nn  r(  :'se 
of  1(1, .(vj  haKH.  The  quamii)  ol  Uio  (  uriri  i.ikt  n  ior 
t  iHpsmii|iiii>n  in  the  whole  rmieil  J<taie»  tinrinp  the 
pa^t  >i  ;(r  Ih  fBlimaled  at  Kt;i,(i(Kl  hiics.  of  wli-rh 
nrarl>  oih-  tmli  w  luriiiNhfi!  iliriiwt,h  iliis  ninrkt  t, 
wIhtc  the  a;:Kri  giile  ol  sali-K  lor  thr  \  <  :tr  haw  Sei  ii  over 
iijr  I'liUnma  I'f  ilnllnm.  In  a  nlatcinent  puhltHhed  la 
the  Hultiinure  American,  Haiti  to  t>e  from  reliable  aa* 
tbority.  the  total  produce  of  all  countriea  for  1891 
ia  pat  down  at  548,000,000  poundM,  while  the  eon* 
HompUon  oT  Eorapa  and  the  United  Siatca,  at  the 
prraent  ratio,  la  aatioMiad  at  840,000.000  poundai 
which  wooldbaeoaal  to  4,000^000  iMfaBnnn.  Tko 
atockonthe  lat  July  wan  eatlmatad  ot  109.000JNI8 
tbo.  Ibr  Europe,  and  85,000,000  Ibo.  Ibr  tha  Uallaa 
SialM. 

Oar  adrfeao  from  Rio  are  to  the  Sd  Jnly.  The  etiw 

rnlam  of  30th  June  (the  clone  of  the  crop  year;  niata 
the  total  exports  to  he  1  ,531)  haen,  BKalnHl  1 .  VJ.'JGT 
basM  the  year  pri  vimis  nf  thi^  ({uantily  our  own 
country  ha«  takt  II  l''rj.  l.ts  haK^.  •tintrlhuied  an  fol- 
lowti  :  New-<)rl<  an«  .■I4r>,2fi-J,  Ncw-Vork  260,179, 
Hallitiiore  2()7.71>2.  I'Inlad.-lpiiln  ><1.125.  CharleNton 
25.732,  IJoHion  ll.7.>,  .Motnli-  ll/JO),  Savannah  A,:'M, 
Ciiliforiila  •l.('20  bagH.  The  few  .sanijili-H  ol"  new 
crop  which  had  been  received  proved  ol  rery  fine 
quality,  and  the  opinion  ia  espreKned  that  the  crop 
will  l>«  fiilly  an  uverafce  one  in  quuniity. 

ExcHAiiuB.— The  Exchange  market  haa  main* 
talnod  o  good  dograe  of  Ntcadmaaa  daring  tba  ptat 
aaaaoo,  aa  wlU  be  aeen  by  referenea  to  the  annaiad 
tabia,  which  exldbita  the  hixheat  and  loweat  quota* 
tionn  In  eacli  montk^llNr  oi«rriaf,aad  fbr  bittaat  aishr 
d  a  .V  a'  aigbt  on  Kow-Torit.  Theoa  flgorea  ara  Intendaa 
to  repreoent  tba  pravalliag  range  of  llw  market, 
ihouxb  thera  havn  probably  been,  at  moat  perloda. 
Home  tnaaaetloaa  at  ratoa  bock  above  and  baiow 
them.  ' 


N.w.TotkMD^ 


Hlffhtwt 

prr  Cell).  |>ra, 

8epieoib«r  10  all 

October  «  10  all 

November  0  olO 

Deoembor   0  alOlf 

Janoarjr  811  •  Ok 

Pebniary  8M  m  OK 

Marek   8)«  •  OK.....,..:...  834 

lani  9H  •  9H, 

May  8*4  «  9\ 

Jau«   9\  a  10?^ 

July    9\  a  . 

August  10  m 


10  a 
8}#o 
OH  a 

8)t  a 
8  a 
8  a 


II  . 
8H. 


lOJi. 


0  . 
0  . 

Ok 

8    a  HSi. 
0     a  1(1  . 
9»i  a  lo'( 
9U  a 


IlucbMt 

per  rent.  Jia.  ftt  «•■!.  ih 

.IHaS   IKoSIi 

t    «93«  S  sSK 

.IKaSH  8K«>K 

IKaHH  f  atlf 

.0    a2H  2?4a3 

.«    a  2X  2H  a  3 

lUalK  2  a'i\ 

1     «  m   m  a  1 

P  .  a  1  '4   \  \  a<2. 

.  I     a  1  «4  H  i  "  1  *« 

.  >4  a  1   1     ,(  1  !^ 

.  l&al    lialli 


FaKiaiiTa.  — The  fVeiKht  market  kaa  preaentad 

eonnidernlde  fluctuatioua  durini;  the  paat 


•bouffh  it  baa  cenerajly  been  cbaractariaad  by  ra- 
ther more  ataadtnaaa  than  we  hare  had  oceaslon  lo 
Botioa  (br  aaveral  yean  paat,  the  eitreroe  range  fbr 
Cotton  to  Ltrarpool  being  Kd.  to  HA.  per  lb.  The 
Mowing  taUe,  which  ahowa  thebiffh« n  and  lowent 
in  each  month,  for  cotton  toLivertHiol,  w  iii  Huf- 
orthamarkaC: 

Low»«l. 
..  »id. 
...  7-10 
...  7-18 


flalaaily  in^mf  Uia 

HlfhMt 

September  ,  ',d 

Ckrtober  ,   )^.. 

 ^  


Janaary   9(. 

February  S.10. 

Match  ....9*18 

Aprn  0-18 

May   K. 

June   H. 

July   Si. 

AuKual  5-16. 

The  total  number  of  arrirala  (torn 
September,  1851,  la  2,351,  via :  807  abi] 
ah^  171  harha,  887  b»<fi^  aol  871 


 15-SO 

 7-18 

 1»« 

 0-18 

  H 

 0-18. 

  H 

  V. 

  \.. 

Hea  ainee'  IpO 
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IBADB  OF  nSW'OaMJLAm, 


llM  entries  at  tli«  emtom-lMNn*  ftr  lh»  jmttmM 
SOcb  June,  1831,  were  u  (bUowg  :  whole  nvraber  of 

▼eaMiR  2,'2f6  ;  tonnage,  010,855.  The  Incroaw,  con- 
Mred  with  laHt  y»'ar,  in  210  vt-snplti  and  H2.M7  lon«. 
IncliKlcd  in  the  arnvalvi  ;iri'  liiri  icii  vcsHrls,  from 
Ibrcixn  |>orl.s,  wiUi  a  lutai  ineuHuremcnt  of  185,3ti6 
tonN.  This  iH  mincie— e  <aili«ye«rof  BO  wall 
•Dd  48,3bd  too*. 

CMUCnOS  ttr  M IVMHILBANS.— ton a o k  entered. 
M  flMrlir,  Jte^  le  September,  1851. 

yo.arv«a.  ^ 

Americen fltmt Ibrelxii porta  74....  Si,IB7  07 

yteeliii   SO....   9,5<VI  47 

GOMlwlae  933....  74,347  00 

827  ...  107,098  54 

4(A  fiMitcr,  October  to  Dectmber,  1851. 

.170....  01.776  88 
.148....  70.91A  01 
.188  ...17S,W9  15 

"tM.... 108,808  07 

i$t  fverfer,  Jammf  t»  March,  189S. 

Atneriean  tnm  fbcelfll  DOCta  175...  8t2,3i>9  27 

ForeiKii  140....  «7,UM  »4 

OoMtwIae  808.. ..118,888  88 

In.... 888,844  OS 

MfHflrCip,  Jfrilf*  Am«,  1888. 

Amorlran  flrom  SinigBPMta  195....  7I,91ff  77 

Fbreign   96....  40.M17  08 

.S68....1S4,695  85 

8t7,90»  78 

T»tal  Sdquitor,  IBSl  ......817.. ..107,808  54 

4t]|    **       **   704....808,OOS  07 

lac    *•     I89S  OSO.... 890,044  OS 

Sd     "       "   619.... 837,900  75 

Total  to  Juno,  30th,  1858    22W . . .  .910.855  08 

TMal  tlM  year  prertons  S054 . . .  .768,038  04 

lOdayaar  'IjM...'^mjmjk 

TomiAvi  ouAasD.. 

American  Ibr  ft>relgn  pofts   109  ...  48,088  IS 

yorelitii   48....  10,801  44 

Oeaatwlaa  187....  88,984  07 

848....I88|8M  84 

4A  fnoritr,  OtUbtr  l»  Daecaiftir,  1651. 

Anwriran  Tor  foreiini  porta  184        96,193  SO 

Foretgn    58....  31,414  00 

•Ceaatwiae  S09.   .  04,967  65 

"SU.... 818,884  65 

Iff  fMerf«r,  Jamuarp  la  Jfarcft,  1898. 

•American  Ibr  foreign  ports  1 W    . .  101,400  40 

Fereign  173....  82,114  83 

CMRwlaa  SIO. . . .  13U.2S2  SO 

~878....818,en66 

Amarlaan  ibr  Ibielgii  parte  340  .  .  .129.124  54 

Feieisn  122  ...  5fi.03i  93 

..308....  94,722  81 
870...JR8|178  41 


Total  3d  quarter,  1851  340. . .  123.524  M 

4lh     "         »   514.  .  .  aia.SM  85 

1st     •<      1888  670....S13.tiOS  68 

M     <*       "   870.... 878.170  41 


Total  to  Jtae,  lOlh,  1888  8808.... 800,048  81 

Total  the  year  prafioaa  8187.... 779,081  88 

iDeraaaetUayav  los....  181,988  81 

AMSKWAir  raosvcB. 
American  Fesafla  la  Wbreigm  Cmmlriea. 

Sd  quarter,  1851  84.058.065 

4th    "       **    8.036.490 

let    «     18S8   8,548.788 

Sd     «       •*  1I,8SI,0M 


88.469,188 


fbfWfK  Feaaab  0»  9tnit» 


3d  quarter,  1851 


4lli  " 
lat  *' 
Sd  « 


900,318 

1S98    7,478.048 

«    4^791 


Cottwi9e. 

Sd  qaarter,  1891  $4.5>.s30 

4Ul     "    6,U^«,440 

lat    »     1898   11,496,314 

Sd     •*       **    7,008.078 


38.308,978 

Total  foreifn   48,0?«,lor 


Orui4  total  t78,8M,98l 

reanaii  ntmoei. 

Ameriran  Yu»d»  tO  Fanigm  Oommti  irs. 

3d  quarter,  1851  847,3S9 

  91.809 

  60,S» 


1898*. 

M 


4ih  " 
lat  ** 

9A  M 


nreign  Feaectt  la  V^reigu  CmmirUa. 

Sdqittiter,1891  8  3.«:5 

4tl     *^   S798 

Ist     "      1898   W.yiO 

Sd  "   11.157 


Graadtoua. 


44.780 
.•1M^71« 


BBonrra  bt  vwm  wxm  oaval,  irswHMn.SAii8. 

Statemeat  of  prodore  received  in  the  New  llaalau 
for  the  year  en«liBg  Slat  August,  185S.  Faminlied 
by  Capt.  James  SMektoau 

Cotton— bales   4n.M0 

?,nm^pr— vHlow  pine  and  cypreae  lbet..SO..V'' 

Wood— oak,  ash  and  pine— aerde   ir^.-jM 

Bricks  1 9,339.000 

Sand— bbla  1   104,890 

Sbelle— bbia  ^.^.v^   <7tM0 

Cbareoal  bMa....-^.  s..««.*ar«»^'. ........  H4|888 

Tar— bbta   IJfS 

 _ke|i^   I81II88 

Shlnjfles   1,944.098 

    5.090,000 

Stavon   150.000 

s.ish  and  doors— pairs   19,900 

-^|Mri:>  tijr|>entine— bbla   3,408 

Hosiii-bhla  11.719 

Salt,  aacka   99,709 

CoMoaGtas^..*..  *  
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BUM  

CoraMIUa. 


'Sheep  iMiis— bitN  

Hay— bales  

Buekcm — dor^n   

Totmiro— li-af— boxea  

Mcn-hniiilKo — boxes. .. 

Mof"*—  titles   , , 

("Dttod  Ni-fil — bags  , 

AVool  — liaes  

Suenr- bills.  

MolaH.oeN— bbbl.......  ..... 

Fish— bhl«  

Camphenp— bbU  

Knees,  white  and  Ure  otk. 

Pickrts  

Clapboards  

Gunny  bags— bales  

Homed  Cattle  

Paper— bundles  

Barrels— cmp^.....  

RaifM—balea.  

Mahofrany— las*  

Vfer  SVins— bales  

Almonds— sa^ks    ... 

BottlfH,  empty — caaks  

White  oak  " 
Cedar  logs.. 
TorpeoUBS,  vaw- 


3,024 
\9 
1,478 
4 
20 
1,00« 
844 
53 


COMTiJUTtTB  BATSS  OT  BZCIUMOS  OK  LOII]>OSj 
VAiia  AMB  nw^TOBK.  !^ 

Uu  the  Ut  of  eacb  month  for  three  years  past— aixty 
day  bills 


18S0.1. 


i 


e 

3 


STATEMENT  OF  COTTOK,  MIW-ORI.B ANS. 

Slock  on  band  1st  Sept.,  1851  BiiU  n  15390 

Arrived  elnee  the  STtli  nlliBM   '2M0 

Arrived  prevloualy  143(H43 


To«al  receipts  fbr  19  mootbs  14t818S 

dd.  made  mm  wsaie  tnd  damst* 
sd  eoMMi  Bod  ssmplss.  .ssUoiaied, 


1410163 


I^Tjinrtrd  sincp  TTlh  Bltlrao   271fl 

Exported  prcrioaaly  MJI^M 

Shipped  to  wastsrn  stales   i  -.hh) 


I44S573 


Total  sspertBlhr  IS  nsnOtt..^   1435615 

Stsek  on  hand  1st  ScfK.,  189t.  


pin  ft  t 
<i\5  2K 
9\,5  28 
7J4  5  32 
8    5  30 

7H|5  as 

7H5  30 
7>»,5  S3 
10   a  10 
10   I5  19 

I  OS  5  10 

1 


10  S  5 

9H^ 


1^1 


oj  ihI 


i 


1 


8V  'j 
9*4  5 
9H  5 
8 

7W 

7?4 

7H|5 
9?4l5 

9\  'j 

9\^i 


■r  f  dia 


30 

28 


I'i 


33  IK 
S5  IK 

30  4K 
33  171 

35  IH 

271  H 


27 
271 
39I 


MOBraLTABBmai  of  nATBOATS~-BSWH»UIAlto 


w 

c 

.  a 

a  ^ 


i  ^  S 


Doc.  34 

Jan..  58  11  43 

Fsh.  39  n  SO 

Mar  88  7  n 


5 
10 


•758 


STATEMK^T  or  TODAOCO,  NC W-OKI.EA<(«. 

Stock  on  band  1st  Sept.,  1851  Ilhds  23«71 

Arrived  since  the  S7tB  BlttoiO   1352 

Arrived  prsviosaly   88433 

Additional  hhds.  BMde  frsm  samples. 


Total  rses^ptsftr  IS  nsMhs   eotra 


Etportpd  since  27ih  ultimo.. .  1505 
Exported  previoasly   92210 


iir4o 


Total  exports  for  12  months   93715 

Gttyesas«mptlsD,hallag,*o.   lMO-94015 

Cloek  stt  h«Bd  Isl  Sspl.,  list  Hbds.    1 8831 


Apr.  31    OIW  14 

Maj  90  90  74  » 

June    7  IS  11  tl 

8    5  ..  07 


3 
90 
10 

4 


July  3  8  5  ..  m 
Au|r.    9    3  1.... 

ToL  357  88  358   10 1S3  51  1 


mm 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
6 

•  ■ 

9 

18 

1 

1 

S 

54 

*  « 

3 

194 

4 

80 

83 
216 

•  • 

31 

ii 

22<I 

3 

11 

•i52 

85 

150 

•  ■            •  • 

*  * 

M 

153 

1  1 

90 

37 

S   3980  16181S 


AUo  about  150  fimn  Tariooa  etatee  with  <»tUe, 
sheep,  bogs,  lumbar,  ko^  BmUag  » total  off  M"* 


OSMTABATITB  BATB*  OP  WMMMMt, 


VBW^ttBt^AM. 


On  Cotton  und  Tohfiro  to  Liverpool  Havre  ant 
NtUhYork,  on  Ihejirat  0/ each  months/or  tkepoit 


OOMrABATIVB  ABaiVALS,  gx  r.i'u  s.  an:>  stoiks 
OSTTOM  ABB  TOBACCO  AT  NKW-oaLBAJIS, 

For  ten  years-lhnii  let  Septembor  sseh  yesr. 


OF 


Tseis 

1051-53 
18S0-51 
1040-90 
1848-40 
1647-48 
i8lfi-|7 
184.1-4(5 
184^1-45 
li^-44 
I84S^ 


AiitfSis 


1439183 
90M10 
8S779S 

1143389 
1313805 
740069 
1053033 
9792.18 
i  9IUH54 
<1080049 


1435815 
007448 
8SSS01 

1107S03 

;i901807 
734508 

1054857 
W4fil6 
895375 
11080670 


St«^  jAn% 

9758!8g675 
15390  04030 
10019  00004 
15400  99935 
37401  ;»5«89 
23493  55588 

6832  72890 

7550  TM'.i.l 
13934  82435 

4700^00000 


Stocks 

188.11 
23871 
14842 
13393 
14851 


17934 
7fi73 
4859 
407S 


Sept.. 
t)ct, . . 
Nov.  . 
Dec. . 
Jan.  . 
Feb  .. 
Marrli 
April.. 
May  . 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug. . 


7-10 

7-lfl 
7-10 

7-lfi 

3  ■ 

9-10 
1-16 
'i 
5-16 


15-10 

1 


15-16 
7 


N.  y. 


'•4 


H 

S 
9-16 


lUvr* 

7-IOd 

^Ct 

7-10 

K 

\ 

7-10 

13-33 

»-16 

15-10 

13-16 

IH 

?. 

H 

'» 

1 

7-16 

V.T. 


Ket 
K 

H 
H 

1 

H 

H 
H 
H 
H 


Sept. 

Oct. . 

Nov. 

D«c.. 

Jan. 

Feb.. 

March 

April. 

May 

June. 

Joly. 


f 

bii 

>i  Uu 

3^  U 

O  AA 

0  In} 

^  AA 

3x 

0 

*  AA 

(  uu 

^  UU 

37  0 

1  A  A/I 

lU  uu 

0 

•  • 

O  AA 

8  00 

5  00 

00 

35 

0 

5  00 

40  0 

7  00 

fi  (Ml 

9  00 

45  0 

7  (K) 

b  :.<> 

7  75 

6  UU 

35  0 

7  00 

4  00 

35 

0 

6  00 

30  0 

6  7i 

3  W 

3» 

0 

« ■ 

4  50 

30  0 

•  7S 

9  00 

S5 

0 

•  • 

4  »0 

rojision  NssciiAXOui,  kkw-oexxasb,  owect 
mroBTi  or  oorass,  •voaii  ah*  mlt. 

For  three  years,  from  Xcpicmber  1  to  Aopwt  11. 

"*  i»l-8!  J 850-7  49— 50 


tNFOBTS  or  srBCIf:>~llKW-1MlLKAJIS. 

Vor  ftTS  jwn^  fruD  Ink  Sep.  to  aui  An^. 

1P'>1-.V2   $6.278  523 

ltsi<;-5l  7  4«;»7  110 

.'840-50  ST.'J  "  -i 

Ib48>9   2.j01.250 

I847-6  IMSM 

Sditf'tnrfit  nf  tfir  l)fp(ixits  i\nd  f'ninrii^f  nl  tbf  BrOTIfh 

Mint,  New-OrUatm^/rom  the  1st  ^  Aufuat,  I6ikp 
tit  tkt  ntt  /uigt  im,  mebmn, 

OOLO  DCt'0>:TK 


Cnlifomia  gold  bullion. 

Other  giild  bullion  

Total  fohl  deposits. . 


..$5.«31,605  2i 
...  1(0,006  79 

 $S,Wl,90i(U 


CoflTee,  HaTaM  •  bajml  135351  10367  lor>2T 

Coff««.  Rio  bagH  353610274090325013 

Sagftr,  B«T«Qa  boxei  25673|  39393  18843 

8tn»  Llvorpool  •a6ka;M010flMM63k4e(W38 

8Bli,Tarkii  bUnd,  *e...bQsb.[S>509a{41Ma9'58ll63 

Compamttft  Prices  nwi'llmc;  to  fair  Cottan  i,  Sujzar 
OtI  the  Levet,  Jl/'i/'i-wrv  an  the  Levrf,  mnl  Flour  a! 
KewQrleans,  on  the  Jirst  of  each  muulh,  Jrvm 
\H  S^Umttr,  1851,  to  3lst  Au^utt,  1852. 


September 
October 
November 
December. 
January. .. 
Ft'ifiiiry  . 
liarib.... 


Jono 
Jaly 


Silver  extracted  ftom  OoU* 

fornta  gold  $36,568  IS 

Other  silver  bullion  105,777  fT 

Total  silver  deiKMilH   H'J.Stff 


50 


Total  valoe  of  gold  aad  sUver  deposits  |6,liJ3, 650  21 
Laatyear  9»tOI,7BaQ 


OOLD  coi?;age. 

DoublaaaglM  ^2S.(;00  4,5r>0,000 

Eaalaa  131.500..  1,315.000 

llalirauleo   8,ooo..  wjm 

(iuanV99^  9t,000..  S4&,000 

"    tlOiOOO..  SIOJIOO 


$6^0,000 


ri.... 

iralfdollaia  2f^,i>o<>.. 

Quarter  doUara  I  ll,'  <>u. . 

Dimes  3-'ii,ihi(>.  . 

lUirdimes  Oin,!  i  i. . 

Tbn«*c«itifieefls....  13u,uou.. 


atLTSk  oomaas. 

Value 

132.0f>ft 

32.000 
9,660 


1,488,000.... 


Tocaleotnafa...  3,163,000  $  6,605,600 

Laat  year  5,625,000  lO.OM^ 


raw^aLa*?is  mortality,  1891-Sl. 


I'a NfW'OrUmnt  Medieal  Journal. 


liMiihi 
mi 

1 

e 

*l 

If. 

u 

1 

• 

1 

N 

Ii 

1^ 
ii 

K 

Is 
a- 

If 

V- 

Ie 

o 

u 

S  E 

1^ 

u  ' 

a  ^ 

< 

-  z 

u  " 

■s 

.9 

1 

572 

201 

54 

181 

119 

73 

63 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

S 

30 

49 

48 

October  

514 

'162 

56 

162 

102 

69 

33 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

33^ 

5o 

43 

November  

:>'  •  1 

223 

106 

84 

44 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

56 

43 

December.   

•2m 

y4 

143 

78 

m 

33 

14 

4 

0 

1 

0 

7 

15 

64 

40 

Januiry,  1^52  

486 

179 

111 

97 

80 

123 

39 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

It 

42 

51 

30 

477 

155 

91 

106 

85 

138 

38 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

22 

49 

23 

462 

too 

T'2 

138 

67 

OS 

46 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5 

27 

45 

27 

502 

327 

99 

146 

90 

99 

51 

8 

2 

I 

1 

0 

•* 

t 

40 

32 

35 

627 

290 

118 

209 

112 

loo 

68 

fi 

2 

2 

1 

A 

m 

i 

30 

51 

38 

1163 

506 

144 

757 

104 

74 

101 

8 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

26 

4! 

30 

July  

769 

301 

108 

339 

136 

P8 

61 

2 

9 

a 

1 

2 

2 

67 

.'if. 

3S 

▲OfUSt  

883 

305 



141 

360 

143 

135 

68 

6 

9 

1 

m 

1 

1 

15 

48 

63 

39 

Total  daatlM...... 

13931 

ilJTs' 

1212 

1141 

fi45 

07 

r.n 
J- 

IT 

1  17 

fi 

01  1  IM  i  001 

«• 

srCriAI.  FOBMS  or  DISEASE  TABLLATED. 


M<vntte 

}Ul  Wmm  Cbutefs 

September  114   S...., 

October   71........  8..»,. 

November  7S   70...., 

ri  rtml«er   50   28  

January,  1852               48   »  ... 


Febraarr. 
Mareb.... 

ag!:-.r.-. 

iana...... 

My. 


63. 
63. 
.  47 
.  29. 
.  69. 
.  78. 
.100. 


0. 

1. 

0. 
63. 
559. 
173. 
101. 


...  10... 

...  49  .. 
...  37... 
...  29... 
. ..  17... 
...  20... 
...  26... 
...  21  ., 
...  40... 
...  M... 
...  St... 
...  44... 


Trinmui 
KaMMttaai  OMvvttiMis 


s>. 

18. 
29. 

9. 
13. 
10. 

0. 

It. 

10. 

7., 


49...  7. 

28   8. 

27   4. 

19   7. 

20   7. 

27   4. 

17  6. 

34   2. 

49  4. 

55  4. 

9\  ••»«««•«   9»»s**««a  tfl9 


SO. 

49. 
60 
56. 
72. 
67. 
63. 
60. 
07. 
86. 


14 

15 
24 
29 
27 
S4 
H 
14 
30 
If 

to 


.lOM. 


.40Z. 


i^idui^cd  by  Google 
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AinrVAL  OTATBHBIIT  OV  OHABITT  aosmAk 


IMl 


Septfmber    1701  

Octoh.  r   1505...... 

Noviiiiber   109*2  ..... 

Peremtwr  ;   1150...  .. 

January,  ISftS   1175  

February   1168  

March.... 
April  

May   «9. 

Jana   yss. 

Jolj   U4I. 


616. 
470. 

.11 J 

343  

404  

323  

2H7  

3Si   

4W  

387  

90T« « «••• 


•  •  a  •  • 


less. 

ISM. 

lOfM). 
055 
858. 

109S. 
919. 


70S. 
791. 


lint. 


Fenutai 

,.  518.. 
,.  438.. 

.  3«  .. 
..  S79.. 
..  364  . 

371.. 
,.  362.. 
,.  2>^2.. 

.  303.. 

.  M9.. 
..  S49.. 


109. 
118. 
ISO. 
117. 
113. 
iS9 

lis. 

8«. 
149. 
MS. 
100. 
101. 


90 

25 
32 
IH 
28 
33 
29 
'-"8 
60 
71 

ss 


ToCal   13075. 


.47M. 


ISItO. 


.4431. 


.1413. 


.412 


...TotaltlM. 


Total  mimber,  IH.J'2:     Total,  l'.i..'.60... 

Of  thla  number  admlUed  there  were  tiaiiveM  oi'  Ox-  liuiied  Siatra   1,754 

**  nativt-H  m  (•)rri;;n  CMHItrlM  lO^OB 

**  places  of  n«UvUy   190 


u 
It 


POSTAOl  LkW  or  1852.— TUa  lav  k  •  llb«al 
advance  apon  th*  proTiotu  on«. 

Small  iH'W<j)!ip««rs  and  p<'riodiral«,  puhlUhi'd 
inonliily  or  oftttu  r.  mi  l  paiiifthU-Ui  not  ci>nt.nininj| 
moro  tUnii  fixtecii  ori.ivn  pn;.;r8  rurh.  wlu-n  •icnt  in 
•ingl(>  packnjtc.i.  Wfii;!iiiii;  ul  |iTi.«t  fi)jhl  imiuci'h.  to 
OUi'  ad«lri-.*i<.  .-Mid  pro-paid  liy  nffixin);  postiiffc  ?l«m|n 
tlierrt't,  !-huU  l>c  charged  only  half  of  a  ci-nt.  for 
each  uiiiic.',  iir  frjK  iioii  nf  an  ouncf.  H()lwith-''taud- 
isg  thi-  pi>.'<la(;<>  calt-iilatrd  on  fucli  Hf|>arMtc  article 
of  Duch  p;ick.ij{f  would  exceed  that  ainouat.  That 
book-  tnmnd  or  aubound,  not  weighlag over  foor 
puun  N  shall  Ik- Uciimed mailable matiar, and iball 
D«  oWgeable  with  pottage  at  one  eent  an  ouoee 
Ibr  all  dlataocea  under  ibree  thowaiid  arilee.  and 
tvo  eence  aa  owm*  tar  aft  tfataMee  avev  tbrea 
thousand  aaitea.  to  whteh  tity  per  eent.  ihall  be 
added  In  ail  cai«\<i  where  th<<  name  may  be  sent 
vUbovt  being  pro-paid,  and  all  prlotcd  matter 
•hargealde  bgr  weight  shaU  be  vetghad  when  dry. 

H/tarl«rty  ralt»  ^ff$tf  wktn  pmid  in  miranet,  «n 
Newtpaptrt  ant  Pari»4icala  tnt /rew  tka  afficr  •J 
fuUicotion  to  actual  iuhtcrilmr$t/r*m  Mm  ttfitr 
Uu  30fA  of  S^lfmbrr,  1852. 

Weekly   newKpapert  (one  ^ 

eopyonly)a«ottu  actual  % 

■nbMrlbef*  within  the  >  * 

eoanty  where  printed 

and  published  

Hewapapers  and  perlodU 

aela  not  exeeedlsg  1^ 

OS.  in  weight,  when  elr> 

enlated   in    the  atate 

where  publUhod  

Newitpapors   and   pori  idl- 

cal' »>1  tho  wi'ijjhl  iliJoz, 

and  uudor.  •^cnt  tn  any 

part  of  tht:  I  nito  l  Statea  i.'ij ..  .1(1^  6\  1) 

Over  Sand  not  rjvor-l  oi...   91  ...39  1.'?  3 

Orer  4  and  not  ov.  r   oi  fl  .WJ...68i  IQi  4i 

Oyer  .5  and  not  over  6  oa  ..  1       ..  7Sj  ^fi  6 

OTcr  tt  and  not  otct"  o»..  .•J  'JT}  . .  .DT  j  7i 

Over  7  and  not  OTor  8  OS..  J  7a  ..117  ....80  ....9 
i>iar.cTio«ni. 

1st.  When  the  weight  of  any  publication  exceeds 
eight  oune»H.  the  »aiu«  progrewifa  rale  of  po«tagu, 
laid  down  in  the  above  table,  moat  bo  charged. 

2d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
nay  send  to  each  other  from  their  respcctlTv  oAleea 
of  puUleatlon,  ftee  of  postagOt  one  copy  of  each 
publication ;  and  maj  also  send  to  eoeii  aatoal 
sub«criber.  inclosed  in  their  pnblleaAioUi  bUla  and 
reeeipt«  for  the  same  f^ee  of  po«t«g«. 

3d.  I*osluia>iterM  ur«- m  l  •  ;i' i t '..  1  ;•>  n  oi  ivc  news- 
papers free  of  postage  uadvr  tlieii  fraoikiag  pri- 


i 


22]. «•  O]****  S{^»a**  } 


4th.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  bein?  three  month*  preTioni*ly  notllled 

tb:it  his  pnlilication  (■<  not  taken  out  of  the  ofll^'eto 
wliii-li  it  i"  .•"■nl  for  dolirery.  continues  to  forward 
^^clI  pulilic'klion  In  the  ni.iil  tlic  po«tmri'.ii  r  to 
wlio-ii'  otlii-i'  >uch  puliliealioii  is  ,H<-nl.  willdi>p  >~o  of 
ll»o  )>:uni'  for  tin-  \>  >-t:ij;i-.  iiiiI'-hs  tl)i>  pulili-hi-r  >li:ill 
pay  it  :  and  wln'iicvi-r  :iny  printo>l  mttti-r  of  any 
d— 'criptiou.  roc.-iv.'il  during  one  qu:irt>-r  of  the 
fl'Calyuar,  pIi  UI  line  romained  In  the  oftlif  wriih- 
ont  being  cult'd  fir  during  the  whole  of  nny  suc- 
ceeding quarter,  the  po<itmastcr  of  duoh  offioe  will 
nell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  soeh  sida 
la  his  qnarterly  aeeounta  In  the  usual  manner. 

Mh.  <^iarterljr  payments  In  adranee  msy  bn 
auida  eflhar  at  the  miriUng  oSke  or  the  oOeeof 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  malllag  ofBee.  s  atis- 
frtctory  ev!i|i  iu<'  of  *ueh  payment  mu'^t  h<«  rshi- 
bited  to  the  puj(liutt»ler  at  the  office  of  deliver  y. 


COMMERCE  OF*ST.  LOUIS.— loqporta  Into  St. 
Louis  by  the  river  ibr  two  yesrs  commencing  Jana* 
avy  1st,  IK''').  iHi.i  ending  Daeemtx-r  3int, 

IK'.  I. 
11.0".M 


Anirlt/H. 

Apples,  griv  n,  libls   

"  dried,  bUs.  de  saclM, 
A  see,  boxea. 


Bacon,  casks   "C.lhD'ii 

"    boxes   9ti2 

"    bulk  Iba   3I0,4U5.. 

Bagging,  pieeee   2.765.. 

Barley,  bnshela   140,850 


Beans,  barrela 

"  sacks   

Beef,  barrels  

**    X  do  

•*    tierces  /.  . 

Beeswax,  aacka,  bbla.,  bxs., 

Ooota,  boxe.4  

•'  trunks... 

Drandy.  bhls .  

nudiilu  robes  «...  

Uuttcr,  bbla  

kees   

flrkins  

Candles,  aperm,  boxes...... 

tallow,  "   

Cattle  

Cheeae,  boiaa  

easka  

Cider,  barreh  

Cigars,  (breign,  boxea,  1000 

each  

Cigarn,   domeatic,  boxes, 

lOfJOcarh   

CoOec,  aacka   103.123.. 

Ooffg^  baaiials..*. ••••••«•■■  1|8M|M8«. 


1,801. . 

8,150.. 
10,110.. 

1,854.. 

"650  i^' 
19,7.15  . 

two  . 
a,8w  • 

05,844.. 
3,181.. 
4,545)4 
3,636.. 

13D.. 
2,(H>2 
l,hl9.. 
31,340. . 
429.. 
54014 

]  |00S>  • 
938.. 


1851. 

I  N.'>n. 
'j<i.'j'.i| 

1.  ^:5 

27,nr> 

tJ,ltl5 
55<H,703 
1,262 
79,591 
l,S78 
S,017 
11,4SS 
775 

27  J  60 

2.800 
5.723 
64,654 

5.340 

3.-.M4 

2.  NKi 
1..176 

20,381  J« 

801 

M,381 

1,033 

79,281 
l^lOilKT 
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vamD  STATES  ooBUNor,  oonrAOB,  bto. 


M 

M 

Lard 


Articles. 
Cotton  yjirii.H,  ]>ackagB«,.,., 

Dry  gooda,  boxen  

"  packues  

"  bdM  

Fmh,  kegn   , 

*'  boxpa  

•*  barrels  

**  iMiriMmli  

VmAmt*!  Mdoi....  

FlaxMCd,  bamit  

Floor,  barrels  

"     half  do  

Fura,  parkai^es  

Gin,  burn  lH   

GinHcng,  sacks  and  barrels. 
G1h8h,  boxes.. 

Hay,  hales   

Iludip,  (ki  .i  <»   

Ilcnip  seed,  bsrrela  

HiJca  

IIOffB  

Horjie?!  -..,,.».. 

Iroo  bars,  ton*  

PJI«  

eaattnn.  

,  barrua  

kaga  

.  fPi«»  

*•    bare,  lbs  

•*    white,  kef^s  

"     red,  "   

Malt  litjuurs,  barrets  • 

M-M:iss,.|,,  ♦»   

Naiis.  kejta  

Oakum,  halpa  

OaiH,  l)u<<lifl«   

Oniorin,  s  icks  and  bafitla.. 

Oil,  hperm,  barrnla  

castor 

linsoed,  •*  

train,  "   

Urd,  •*   

'•fa^««^ac,raaim 

PeMhaa,  ireM,  barrda'.V.*' 

Mtriea,  psrkafea 
f(ar1t,  barrels  

**  halfdo  

"    bulk  1 

rotatocfM,  b\i\n.  and  aaeka... 

I'owder,  kegtt  

Qttaeiiaware,  caakx  

"  crates   

Rire,  tierces  

Rope,  hemp,  coils  

^  "  ManUla.   

Rum,  bhlH  

Rye,  buaheli   

Salt,  domestic,  fine,  barralSt 
roaraa,  ** 
"   Liverpool  B,  ■■cka..., 
"   U.  alum,  .... 
«  Turkal.       "  .... 


mi.  1853. 


u 

N 


108.583.. 

41,224.. 
1,810.. 
4.763.. 
O^M. . 
S,10S.. 
I,14S.. 
4,4(H»J< 
194.857.. 
6,324  . 
3,(151 . . 
939  . 
42  . 

23.2H0  . 

w,t;ii7. . 

3.^.. 
99.362  . 
17,885  . 

f33. . 
0,387  !i( 

0.  083  li 
MM.. 

tO.MH 
1(I,S97.. 
MI,T34.. 
38,250. . 
797  . 

yi 

8,2(HI>< 
4'i,;)30»^ 
63,736  . 
1.5(»8. . 
776,141  . 
S1.8y7  . 
1.077, 
459  . 

1.S01H 
IM.. 
lit.. 
47,914.. 
•,579.. 

1, »7.. 
1,187  . 
4,273. . 

1,  (166. . 
Il4.!f.lj.  . 

3.(I.V2  . 
1.87.?,i,t.5  1 
5H.(i30  . 

14.K8:. . 

3,72tl  . 

2.  ».>.1 
2.57<J 

33.'J.15  . 
1,643.. 

ige  . 

7,«fl.. 


04,162 
362,U36 
M,S96 
1,106 
9,843 
6,758 
1,10S 
1,503 
2.348 
326,072 
7,321 
S,180 
706 
877 

25.271 
62,698 
750 
86,815 
12,226 
2,008 
14,393 
4,466 
1,485 
100,001 
17,433 
60l,7hfi 
113,15(1 
8,y75 

7,725 
32,4(53 
8>*,813 
2,612 
712,617 
14.629 
2,0.18 
1,678 
S,587 


fihaaa,  boxaa — 

.  *•  tronka... 

Skins   

£oap.  bo\e<i  

Sogar,  bhda  

"  barrels.., 

Tallovr,  casks... 

*•  barrel*.. 
Tar,  *' 

kcffs.... 

Tin  plate,  bocaa. 
Tea,  ebesu...... 

"  hairehaau. 


17,900.. 
17,309.. 
I19M7.. 
46.504.. 

6,061 . . 
12,037  . 
509. . 

5,152  . 

8,521 . . 
90,722  . 
92,270  . 
16.oy8, . 
376 

1.I75H 
10,(»'J0  . 

5,8<M>.. 

6,077. 


**  boxes,  aanufhet'd . 
TlMgMt,  barrala  


10,1 

10,235. , 
755.. 
l|M4fB61.i 


60.506 

lO.OiN) 
743 

2.2f>() 
S.KJI 
1.3ri2 
135.662 
7.321 
1,474.(111 
13.1(11 
1N.5(15 
3,H»7 

2.5(m 

3.:W9 
33.442 
5,040 
706 
3,466 
80S 
S4.9I9 
23.252 
I50,6U0 
04,038 
2.924 
1 7.(^22 
2.616 
6.716 

94,159 
12,273 
13.926 
439 
809 
1,126 
5,219 
0,093 
9,873 
6,000 
9,979 
10,309 
1,134 
l,fl0f,7IS 


Arttclaa.  1661.  1850. 

Whisky,  barrato   48,641l«  38.813 

Wioa        «    S,3649f  8L97» 

Wool,  aaeka   1,681..  1,569 


Note.— Several  important  articles  in  tba  trad* 
or  St.  Loula  ara  omUtad  in  tika  Uat  of  inpoita  M 
tbla  ally. 


8AVANN.AH,  GaoaaiA.— Ws  r^ret  aoc  to  bava 
b*eu  able  tu  procure  ijter  ud  aara  ioipartaat  talbe^ 
niatlori  u|»on  ibia  city  thaa  spiiesra  siMlar  ito  appro- 
pristH  h«ad,  or  under  that  of  Geonria  RaU-BoM^ 
I'nitnd  Siatsa  Couoa  Crop.  Ae..  b«  ara  ware  dlM^ 
|M>ii.ied  from  aa  aaaxpactad  ^vsnar. 

Ttia  rsiwiM  Of  pomUattoB  Iqr  tka  laal  cenaoii 
(below) aBdftac«|ile£«a  at*  tadabtt^  toafMwail, 
are  mppoMd  to  fkU  ahort  aftlia  raalltj  bjal  laaa6 

9.000.  ' 

FMTRD  STATKS  N.WY,  1st  Jascart,  1S52.-- 
Th<  re  are  in  the  I'nltPil  States  Navy  6S  captains,  9T 
i-onitnandera.  327  lieutenants,  paxMcd  midstiipaea 
233.  mldahipmcn  171. 

Shipfl  of  tbe  line. — Pennnlvania,  190  gas  i 
FrankliD.  74  ;  Colambaa,  74  ;  Obio,  74 ;  NoTtk  C«N»> 
l'.***"  ?5  •  I>aUwaM,  Alabama,  VemMM,  VtofMa, 
New.Yoilt,  Naw*Oriaaii8,  74  gam  ~ 
talll.  »  a 

Autaa,  ladapandenee,  54  gviia.  Total  I. 

FrigvttM. — United  .States,  ConntitutiOD,  , 

Brandy  wine,  Colutnbta.  Congress,  (  uinb«rlan4,  S«> 
vannah,  Rarilan,  Santec,  Sabine,  St.  Lawn  tu*.  44 
guns  each  ;  Constellation  and  Macedonia.  :t»  iruna 
each.    Total,  14  vessels. 

Sld'tp^  i,f  Wnr. — Saratoza.  John  Adams,  Vm- 
cfrnios.  Warren,  Fahnoutli,  Fairlield,  Vanl.ili  i,  St. 
Louis.  Cayenne.  Levant,  I'or(stnouth.  PhmouUi.  St. 
Mary's.  J.Tinestown,  (i-  rnii  MKiw-n,  .\lbanv,  20  Runs 
each  ;  Onurio.  Decatur,  I'reblo,  .Marion,'  Dale,  16 
gunH  each.    Total,  21  vessels. 

tfn#«.— Dolphin,  Porpoise,  Bainbridge,  Perrv,  10 
guns  each.   Total,  4  vesoela. 

H'-.hnmrrn.—Vivt*,  1  gun  ;  FhCBBll,  9  ;  Pctrsl,  I. 
Total,  3  vessels. 

stMm  IYva<«a.~Miaaiaaind,  SoavnhawM,  Vaw^ 
batan,  SaiaDaa.  Saa  Jadoto.  TMal.  6. 

«toaaurv.—PalUHl.  Michigan,  Allegbanjr,  TTDtea, 
Vixen,  Wasarwlleh,  Haaaachasetta,  0«n<>ral  Tavlor, 
Bngliiaart  MiflBancoek.  Total,  lo. 

jStart  Siapt  aad  itn^a.— Relief,  Lexington,  Sap> 
plT.FNdaato.  T^STsaaala.  «  ' 

U.  STATES  RELiai(n:s  STATLSTICS  (E»TI- 
:  MATKD.)— /i.iwon  <-ii/Ao/<cs,  1,073  eharcb«>«,  l.t33,- 
3541  communicants.    Epttcopaluuit,  1,933  rburchaa 
67,550  members.    Pregbyttrimt  (Old  Sefcaol).  9.67S 


churches,  140,060  membcra.  Lalfttfan,  l60lf'InirelMaL 
l(U,<m,  mambara.    JMk^iim  Chnreb  North  and 


Sadllk,  1,600,000  eommaniaMa.  CengrtgatUmmluita, 
1971  akarches,  107,196  members.  Bnftt$t».  8.879 
elmreliea,  719,290  members.  Camfhrllitr  Bnp!ntt», 
1818  churchca,  118.618  nienibcrw.  There  are  !<j.(MHj 
Other  PrtHhytrriaiui,  l.(MK),(KH(  Dut  h  Crman 
Rr/orinftl,  0(NHI  Moravtnnn,  3.(Hi(l  R'f'.<nti'.!  M  iHiyd- 
20.000  Wrxlrijan  Mrthfuhfts,  l.'S.(»<M(  I  ,,■!■>>  bre- 
thren, M.WtO  Altbneht  .\frfhn<tiiits,  5s.(Hm  Mfu^i  •n  .tr.t, 
90,000  l'nilnrinn.%,6i\.(^W  r»iii  fr«nj'/*.'v  50  it>.  Sn  rdm- 
Iftrgtans,  3,5St'.  .V;j  Pnwiy!,  llitptixts.  ('.J  13  Srvmth 
Dait  Haptmtx,  56,000  Frre  WiU  BaattgU,  10,000  Ckmnh 
of  <;»d  itaptt-t^,  3900  CAriariaR  B^CMa,  64,60t 

Antt-tniaston  Baptists. 

U.  STATES  CURRENCY,  COINAGE,  ETC.— 1 
large  tncreaae  whieh  ttaa  apeeto  enrraney  baa  and... 
gma  the  last  fotir  years,  haa,  up  to  this  time,  been 
wftlMtatany  very  [x  rceptible  Innuenee  upon  ralofa, 
or  the  rent  of  capital  generally,  and  that  ti  i-^  -o, 
may,  wtthoot  dotiht.  be  ascribed  to  the  fart  iha!  aU 
other  products  of  Industry  have  increase^!  in  an 
eijual  or  even  creaier  ralio,  and  the  channeN  of  elr- 
culaiioti  wh  i  h  ui  r<-  tirfore  nearly  bare  of  coin, 
pariicularlv  gold,  have  become,  at  ieaat  on  tbe 
bo«id,tebati«raiaelud  wttli  fald 


Wa  wmj 
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eflleifti  tlsta  In  mdcr  to  approximate  the  quantity  of  |  r\i>f  nxi-  ofncndinK  foM  from  New-York  to  PhitndeU 
got>l  and  BUvercoinH  actually  now  in  the  country,  ,  ptua  itir  t  oinaKc,  was  too  great  lor  any  iniUvidual  or 
ao'l  th<"  rnt«  or  i:s  iiii T'-atf     Trmr  lo  the  ^  i-;ir  !iaiik    to  iiii'l<Tt;ik<'.     'I  tn-rf  luirl  al^u  tn  •  ii  f  nie 


there  wrre  no  ofli  •s.i:  r<  i  irda  oi  ihe  import uinl  i  \- 

farts  of  ilio  firi  i KMiN  III*  tal!»  ;  up  lo  tti  ii  y.  ;ir  tlier© 
ad  hei';»  roiiK-ii  tii  ttn-  t'niictl  Slat'  -*,  how r\ i»r. 


»»|K-rt»%  tiui  iRJt  much  ui  ilu-  inuiury  ai  liit  lofiiuiiion 
of  the  goTernmpnf .    I  uii.  r  all  thettc  clrrmnjitaiJ' < 
VII :   the  actual  roiriMRc.  ttii*  rcit-niion  cif  fcm  ii;n 


.irgoUl,  an.l  $lli.^">0.^«O  of  'Jv.  r,  whicli  roin«  in  the  t.aiiV.s.  ilir  rirrnlaiii'i:  s;miksIi  r>nn, 
W»>ul«i  tii  iisc,  toi{f»hi'r,  I 1 ;  l.tii  :ii  :irlv  ;ill  .Vr.,  Mr.  (Jallaliti  ami  Mr  (  rawloril  both  raUmaied 
the  arnati  nrrulai  itpj:  i  Diu  u  .1^  tti  T),  a«i  n>.v\ ,  spm-  itir  v|M  (  le  in  Iho  rouniry  at  ahoiii  $3U,(KHI.IMMI.  SihC« 
iah  (tartjnri't,  and  owing  to  ih«  laltw  location  of  the  >  that  tune  the  amount  ot  at>cci«  hua  b«<  n  inuro  ac- 
tniiii.  nearly  all  the  golu  importetl,  and  which  came  i  ruraiely  anceriaiued.  The  import  and  export  of 
to  New- York,  reuiainMl  iA  ibo  tiMika'  vaiUta  to  t)M  |  foreign  coins  mni  IraUlon  tixn  kpcn^  alaee  lt£20,  U 


Ibraign  Bhtpe.  In  Umm  d«r«  Um  dUBeiacy,  rUk  uid  |  lbltow» 


Stattnunt  t^f  the  Import  and  Ktjtitrt  qf  Gold  and  Silver  Com  and  BuUiun  anniMll]/./rQm  October  1, 18  SO, 
beatg  tk$  period  at  wkick  tktjf  wmJtrH  neorded,  to  Jim$  90,  IsKl. 

UvMUoltMa  GoUCoin  8a«wBaili«  UmCoia 


_  CafMt  Itvpifl  SiVNi  tannrt  Knott  IhmH  Xav^rt 

Tmw  Mk  Mk  Mb  oSh  oJih  li&k  SSm  DAU 


l8St...  411.444  S8,t48....  t,K(6,40S  10.T8t,MI 

ISU    230.771..,.    1,800....  4,H«7,1*25  ...  (5.^1,187 

ten*   11.941    3iy.l.^l  M13.4H*)  ...  7,()H.55« 

\Hi5   151,1180   378,257...   313,B7«  ...3ftH.^•>7. ...  10.849....  5.232.fi«l  ...  K4T0.534 

1820   llfi.liJI....  15.fl48....    5fi2,M«....   434,555. ..  .4fr.>.l>87. .. .  S5,(KM)....  5.740,131  3.6.T?,385 

iVriT   0|.iH«J  ...    8,610.  .. l,01*J.3Vy          820,304  ,.  .422,605. .. .    3,23fi         r..(■.|^.(>::  . .    i  .13y.l55 

1M28  .  ...     ««.«50  . ..  13,»Vft3          738.570           928.3W  4  fiJi,  0<14  ...  42.588        R.21(..liS    .  O.iflA.SM 

IMJ    llo.'ilH  ...  'J...'.':!!    ..    70«,f)28....    035,lt>2  ...>.37,lor....213.S2l  ...  5,74»,h39. , . .  3,13fi.»4i 

1W«)   lii.Oj;....    705.87a....   474.H7<i..  1,047,343  ...  24. IM  ...  6.285,475.  ..  731.955 

J8.TI   ICO.I'Jl....  21,fltta....   7fi3,838    ..    8<J9.365.  ...fihfi.2>>3.  .  .203,578  ...  5,fiW7,fi33 ....  5,831,830 

1832   I(K}.02I  ....    7.015...  fil4,66.5  ...   r.3o,K50. ..  7.V.,71 1 ...  .255,717. ...  4.451,I(r7 ....  3,351.417 

1833    48.27fl...  26.773...    503.5Nj...   40 -'JO. . .  .2'.»7,849. . . .  ...    G,I60,076...  I,722.I9« 

Iff^i    ?'^3.IW5....  12,081...  3,472.5»»7..       -ri  .  (il       511,117         2,591 ....  I3,«31.(M3 ... .  I.3S.1.087 

Is,.-.  t-,,,.i57  l,rt6H,739...,    ri>2.V(,:')       7r...._^.'?   10,040,9^8  5,14.'. 1J5 

18.1ft    ...  1,913,137....  aS,777.,..5,3l(«,725  ...   273,W40  . .  .3|M,3.MJ. .. .  M,694....  5,850.«)9 . . . .  3.6'.M,I8« 

1837   53i5,54»...,  IOI,aet....l,H.*5.2«5....  1, 828.f..S3,..  594.291....    5,000....  7.490.3t)9  . . .  2.7.%«.«14 

1838   2.1(l.A<>4  11.444,189  ...   740.2G3     .3«3,M3..,.   l^SOO....  ..  2,m34a 

UM   86,.VI0....  77,M0....  1,003,059  ...8,8I4,fS^....] 54,680"*'   S.OIO....  4,tS7.9»l..,.  3,908,035 

IMO   S73,lt7.  <,619.0I0.... 1^406,300.... 400,434....  47,060....  5,328,222....  4.005,099 

1841   134,181 ....  180,088. . .  1,008,348. . . .  878^7^7.    .t74^. . . .  8Mn. . 8,401,730. . . .  e,9ri,49t 

TMilto 

Seyt.  'il.  .9,105,088 . . .  .818,878. . .  84,888^174. . .  14^09-  ■  «3S5,045. ...  001,301 .. .  1 31 ,873,808. . ..  10«,80I,SM 

1842               .'-n.l^  M  70i>,.je-:)     .1,1  n  1,0(1-2    ..  ri9,458....     rr*....  3,W1.4M  ,.  2,50^',718 

I8»a-9  nio?».  litu.f»;{5. ...      430.  ..10,9t*j,OU-2  ...   'iV'^i.-iK...  HJ.199  5,111.099   1,113.104 

1844               83,150  1,530,154  ...1.183.1 1(.       v!(i«-.r  M   4,(H»8,031 . . . .  4.C»^7.«9S 

1845              08,103                           752,747  ...2,210.97y....  4!  J:.'.   3.9lo.l!7        .^..V.l .070 

1840                14.I.V)                          890,203  .  .  .1,029,348  ...  33  .'T  i   2,s:i;*.710        1  .''.'.2,()09 

ISI7              151.749  21, 423, 1 82.... 2.97.5, 105....  71. i»23   2,4;4.4k'»  .  .  >«».!03 

1848               50,882  ...   3.331,873  ...8,379.785  ...392.939  ...174,071  ...  2,558,590  ...  4,5  .1^'' 

1819              S1-.57(»  ...    0,5»»0....  3,771. 077...  1.0O8.8,VJ....l  54  .n88   '2.427,905 ... .  3,4»"i.415 

1850.   «,imi...  l.riiO,722  ..  2.511.7'^H  ...  2«>.3!fl   . . . .  2,S25,770  2.«i02.367 

1851   I«e,40d....    1,528.  ...3.37«!,Rn       i.7  »«<.»m>5.  . . .  4M7I . . . .    4.534,...  1,835,942...  6,0.11. W5 

Total  to 


JOM  30. .  1.190,834  10,0*8. .  .M,0O5,1M. .  .94,088,501. .  .1,150,548. . . .  170,505. . .  .80^,743. . .  .33,703,397 

Tilt  vfgngatat  mm  119  (hiM : 

#  I       ■  Cold  »       ^         I  8llTBr  -» 

ImfK>Hi  Kxporu  ImpnrCi  Impsria  Kiyurte  Imj^rti 

Coin  ...889,231,307         83S,704U»0.  .  .$59,500.537  #100,351,548  •138,007,017   834,343.099 

BalUon  fl.3M,t«3   584,811          5,788,»11  11,015438   1,178,708   0,840,891 

ToM. . . #05,538,188. .... #10,918,141. . . :  #9848rJM8  #179,387,084. . . . .#188,178,413  #Mi}88,890 

The  aupp5y  arailrer  has  bflcn  Tcry  amnll,  and  it  I  is  not  changed.  T^e  Atlnntir  gold  rnincs  llrat  began 
will  be  obwnred  Itom  thr  import*  And  export*,  that  '  to  furniah  gold  to  the  mint  in  1824,  and  Hinco  ths 
In  tll«IWtl«n]rMr«tll*  export  in  Mtaallf  83.000,000,    dlarovcry  of  Caiifornia  ihcy  have  aoniewhat  de- 


clined. Tbe  lotftl  au  p  pi  y  of  Amertcan  fold  depoiiled 
■t  all  the  mint*  op  to  July  31, 1858,  we*  ai  fbllow*  t 


rnmPLT  or  vwiTtu  .states  oold. 

Otlt«r  .Mint*  Total 


My  10  per  eent.  inane  tban  tbe  appsrant  lm|x»rtN 
ThsM  are  tb«  ltet«  iceordlnt  to  the  oflleM  flgurea, 
iMt  really  flie  aioelt  ofeUver  has  underjronr  no  dlmi* 
nntlon.  Tbe  expona  are  noarly  all  Ibrnl^  cofna, 

which  come  hi^re  unreported  in  the  pockeu  of  imml-  a  - 

(trant<i.  and  return  upon  thn  manifests.   Thus,  in  i  1894  to  1840  #10,713,911 .  ..#10,713.911 

th<*  inonihs  of  .July  and  .\uirust  Inst,  there  were  e\-    1840   ....  1,180,357....  1,180,857 

ported  IVum  New- York  8".0«'0,0t)0,  ot  flvo  fVnncH,    1847    880,086   ^>SSf 

Herman  and  EtiL-liHli  silver,  nearly  all  of  which    1848   ...    845.301   851,374         .  ^'fi? 

ram<'  m  the  po>  k.  ;H  of  iininixranis,  unknown  to    1849    0,151,301   927,784    7.070,141 

o;ti    il  ••  >u-ii«..  iiui  -ti  -old  r.  ni  N  :,1no  In  the  name    I8.V)  30,273,097 ... .     005.217    .  .3rt."J.>.314 

priimK  ai;(iitivr,  and  the  n?-v\;.ortN  of  thow  pipers    1851  55,938.232  .. .     602.31*0  ..  .50,. VI0.018 

are  e<iu.il  to  $.>m»,oi)0.  berau»<:  ti..'y  ;ir.- tti.    mo-i  1858  7  aWBthn  .Tl  .r ':t  ,..     4^1. 'i.lO...  31,779,853 

airable  nieana  of  remitianee  ;  as  there  is  ou  available  .                 ■  ^  -  — —    r—rrrzz,  ^TITZi^n^ 

aolnt  in  tli«  Unltod  smmi,  jttoir  ntitooal  GhM««i«r  i             #188,708^818.  .#18,9I9»4».  .#143,«78i^ 
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mnnD  statis  cdrrkkot,  ooihaob,  sto. 


Thus  we  have  Uia  domMlic  prodaction.  and  ir  we 
add  liilA  to  tb«  net  impoit.  the  supply  artuiuats  to 
•SOI,aai,S9»  of  fold  aioco  ISO.   Now  dm  utval 


Unltad  Slates  coinage  at  the  mint  and  taraadMO,  i 
been  M  Itallowa : 


VUmP  «TATIt  OOlllAMl. 


OoU 

Cowage  to  1891    •7.M1,M9  .. 

"       18'JI  to  IK&'j  i:2,T47,755. 

J&a.l,toAll«.  1,   3I,U51,751. 


J<iW^r  T*'t»I '■  ■111 ■.!?<! 

 ♦lO.ytHMiW.....  $18,442,033 

  67,ti{!l.»IS  SM.K^J.fiTJ 

  4i3,545   3^.407 ,35)« 


Total  •sia;Mi.«48  $7a,a7,«u  «»v,6;9,oat 


Theenporln  of  Tniir  I  Slates  coin  Cn'm  1821  to 
Jonf.  IflM.  r«'ar»ii-il  874,357  ;  and  i<>r  the  year 
cii'liijc  .lu!''  I,  l-.VJ.  (ti>-y  Inivo  (>i  i  ii  a'lniU  $35,000,- 
(MMi.  likv  yllii-ial  r>'tiiriii  lio  not  ijis!iiji;ui>.h  hotween 
eilver  and  kdM  111  the  t-vi'iui  nl  ili''  riiit<  i!  St;iif>i 
oota,  but  during  the  poal  year  ih«y  have  been  near- 
J  all  gold.  ItroMittatlienaBlbUowB: 

United  Slates  coinage— 

lx-2\  to  I9i\  il7r..3»l.li9  ,tJl.sfl,:77 

18il   63,488^34   m,06».560 

]8»   SS.407,«»   »J90Ofi(» 

Tbtal  .$S7t,S90,tM. . . .  ..•74,874,157 

Tldsglvee  an  incrca.^  or  n^ar  3'H)  millionn  dollars 
of  TTniied  Ruiph  coin  since  lt*2l.  It  wl!!  T«'  oWrvcd 
that  the  gold  rninni^e  since  18SI,  is  ni;ii-U  I  ir;;er 
Uian  tbe  domestic  snn>'7  ^  netai.  It  lias  been 
•slUlowa: 

Dnneaile  snpply  of  gold,  1611  to  lesS..  .•l4S^m,tSl 
Bicsaa  Iwpons  of  |^   58,187,<H8 

Total  supply,  18U  lelSBS  ♦2(«,«fi3.209 

coiaa^e        *•    a04,6W,516 

Tbos,  tlio  coinage  1ms  been  greater  than  tbe  wholo 
apparent  anpfrtjr,  bvt  tt  ariaes  Oooi  fSHWbisge  (Vom 
ieweirv  and  omaawKta  melted  tap  at  the  mint,  and 
CNint  the  emigrant  snppliee  of  gold  whicb  do  not 
enter  Into  the  ofReial  raturns.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing this  app»r«nt  coinaj;c  or  all  the  irnponation,  the 
qaantiiy  of  foroign  coins  in  tho  market  is  lurgc,  and 
always  in  ;.Muii  Miipply,  lt>  order  to  show  the 
nature  ul  tin;  Mii;);il>,  \vt»  take  n  ishla  of  (ho  ex- 
portH  of  coin  Trum  N  <  w-  York  Ibr  Ibe  montha  of  JnJy 
and  for  two  \t'ars  : 

EiJ-OMT*  Of  VOIH  »'aOM  KIW-YORK,  JULY  AND 

AUOOTT. 


1851. 

ITnUed  stales  gold  coin . . .  .$A,54ft,580 . 
"  ailTerootn...  1,037,055 

Britiah  silver  coin.   4»,m). 

llezlean  dolUra   131,308. 

Other  foreign  silver   357,3W . 

Bncllebgotd    913384. 

Donbloona,  gold   lt7.<NM . 

Other  foreign  gold   B0,4m 

Cold  dust.   15,627. 


1852. 
,..t4.7fl3.4A5 

110.(100 
15,«30 
...  a37,000 
...  086.007 

...  es.oft7 

93,I5« 

23,000 
6,000 


Total 


 »M58,73b, . . .  #6,27 1 ,034 


Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  smsU  supply 
offun  iKn  nioiMyby  the  otDclal  returns  of  iinpurta- 
Uon.  tho  export  retams  show  (hat  thn  markets  are 
well  supplied.  Under  these  circumHianccH,  if  the 
estlmtttv  by  Mr.  Crawford  was  correct  at  $30,000,000 
in  IH'20.  and  the  I'lnicl  sint.  *  coinaf^c  has  Inm'oscii 
$200.000,(KM),  Willi  iipjtarent  Urun  supply  of 
fbrclcn  cum  still  III  I li<<  market,  thn  stock  i>i  '^iKvie 
in  thf  countrv  Is  imw  nol  short  of  $?»».|'(mmi<m) 
allow,  hut  liMlc  U>r  llir-  iiHi'  dl  ilit'  [ir.Tiuii.iii  111' t:iN  iii 

1^  arta,  bccauae  a  great  ^uaaUijr  of  that  raw  mate- 


rial is  rcfiiJiriiMtrd,  of  biff  ),'ar«s.  niiii  «  the  ptt^ 
cess  of  galvaiu/.iii^  h  IS  III  vii  uilroiiucvd,  the  qnsn- 
lity  ofthe  mcialH  ijs,  i  n  ornaments  is  far  l»-»s  tdm 
formerly  Thw  Hon.  I'im<*l  VV^^hster  «?st}m«tcil  lijo 
ariiiMiMi  orciiiii  HI  ilK'  t(iuiitr\.  in  iii  U  •<  >]»■•  i  ti 

upon  the  ^ub-TnraKury,  at  ^>,t>iii',>M>'i  >iiir.  ttini 
it  has  increased  $150,000,000,  witIioui  i^iViiil'  mio 
consideration  the  quaniilii-s  of  bullion  which  c^irco- 
late  as  money  in  California  :  the  actual  money  there 
is  that  \thich  has  passed  through  the  lintted  States 
mint.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  great  supply  of 
money,  the  u«ea  for  ii  hsve  mnliiplled  tmmeaa^  ( 
Ualilbmia  alone  has  lakoii  off  a  very  eonsidsr all ■ 
qoantity,  snd  the  west  and  south  and  east  ai«  cs«*> 
parattvely  weQ  enppUed  with  coin,  where  but  a  ftw 
years  since  there  was  none. 

Since  1840  over  8,000.000  sonla  hare  been  added 
to  (he  population  of  the  United  States,  and  art-ording 
to  the  census  the  whole  white  population  doubled 
between  the  years  1S30  and  1850  ;  that  ts  to  say,  it 
rosp  from  10,537,378  at  tbe  former  p*ri««l  to  19.619,- 
3<k'<  m  l>jii.  As  in  ihr  l.ist  two  years  tho  lu  rr  i'io 
h  is  lict'ii  iiiori'  rajiiil.  ilif'  iirobabiltiy  is.  th.Ti  Hum 
Ih'M  to  l^j'J  the  tiutnt'T  i>f  wtiitrH  h.wf  quits 
dt)u)>l(  il  ;  li  lact,  which  in  its<  it,  ti  the  rvlntive 
weaiili  itnil  trade  per  y<'-ir  rt'tnaincd  the  ((.iri  r, 
would  h;ivf  ri  finired  a  doubiing  of  (he  specie — (has 
Is  to  say,  an  a.iilition  of  $?*0,f»00,000.  But  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  ofthe  country,  its  industry  nnd  tral^ 
flc.  are  very  much  more  per  hesd  (han  (hey  were  in 
1830.  Thus,  the  oftports  of  domesdc^  produce 
tbe  country, 
head  it 
former 
peny 

water  was  nndrr  •Io,(hh),ooo  In  1830,  and 
955,000,000  in  1851.  Tbe  production  of  coal  and 
iron  rose  from  nothing  to  920.00O,()00  ;  about  the 
MnriK'  uitti  NU^HT  III  l.iMusiiiiia.  The  producdon  of 
l  oitoii  uicri  Jis.  i;  I'roin  1,'!00.0<H)  hales  (o  ov«r 
.I.OUli.iXMi  bales,  NJiy  rrorn  $  ti).«HK'.(Mio  to  $l'Jii.i  iv.t^.^ 
in  value.  'I'lie  rail-roid  an. I  c«niil  triili.-  hns  in- 
creased 930,iK)O,OOO  per  atiimm.  r<  liinnn.:  .^  i  ires 
currency.  Manufae(ur«M  and  niiiall  trades  U.w  iiinre 
than  quadrupled.  Under  all  these  ctrcnrri>(:i:i' t- h. 
if,  at  98  p<T  licnd,  money  was  far  from  abundant  in 
1^30,  its  rvlaiivc  abundance  would  not  now  he  in- 
creased at  9t'i  per  head,  which  would  gi>e  the 
amount  now  esluiiated  in  the  counlrv.  v\r.  :  9^0^ 
ooo.ono.  But  the  inereaae  In  populatioo,  the  exteB> 
Sinn  of  rafloroada,  and  the  deeetopmsiit  of  natwal 
wealth,  are  growing  with  a  more  rapAd  paeo  thm 
evsr,  and  a  propoitlonal  increased  demand  fhr  cttr< 
ren^  mast  attend  those  otreumstaness  Ihr  a  long 
time  to  eome.  The  shower  of  eoln  whieh  hns 
sprinkled  over  (he  face  of  the  country,  in  the  last 
two  years,  has  but  partially  refreshed  (he  thirsty  »oil. 
Tlicre  \\.is  ,1  want  ofjiioni  y  win  li  .s  fur  from  teing 
s  itisiii  il.  and  the  dL-'tributiuu  ul  ihc  money  over  the 
<  MHitr>  has  been  iiHist  iniquilously  retarded  by  ttui 
u  .Jill  ol  a  mint  111  New- York,  and  onre  more  Con- 
ffress  has  adjourned,  having  dodged  th'-  r;  <■-■'  ini- 
pnrtant  measure  (o  (he  toaterial  iotercsits  of  the 
Ah  le  iieopie  whickooqlil  liaTO  oecnpied  their 
leuiioa.— A'cUrl/. 
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n.0B7  CiiiMllMtUillowlb  TI5.674 

1A4.U94  Soap   3l>9,lii 

3.SBI  TolMceo  nuuf 'd  11H,9II 

SIM»»  Letilber.   10.8M 

17.509  ShoM  ptAr  1,S59 

1,790  Cnhirfl  cwt  ::a 

^.t  nuiipuwdor  .  .  .lb  ti3,7H 

3.713  8..lt  buib  5.770 

l.rnil  lb.  6,j!« 

N«il»  «,eB4.H»*6 


pxaiMrtte*! 
Oil,  Sperm.  (ilU. 

1%b«le  

Liiiamd  

FiBk<Iri<H}..qtlf. 
pickled.  bW 

"  kesM 
8Uve«  &:  liPnd^.H 

Shiii:;le)i   

B«>-»rd»  M  ft. 

Navul  >lureM  bbls. 

Beer  

Tsllow  lb. 

BviMr  


616 
44.491 


Lwd 


1,<».V2  (»(liHr  Iriiii     .  $ 

MC,7«i7  r<»}t|>fir  U4M»tl»,  $ 

4li,S02  Druir*   

9J»«J,l»i  CniioD  good*,. .$ 

h'Ux   

lb,1.2a7.'.M9  A,M»«rel  

...7|836, ■''•3  Knrtheiiwnro  

106  CMBb*  It  briMbwt 

6^11  ■ 


.bbb. 


Flour  .. 

Coru  buoh  SS9.I09  Firtt  en/inni 

Corn  nittul.  .bbls. 
BkmI  

■*   k«S«- 

PotB«o«»«   bunh 

A|i|>lo»  bbl». 

Rico  ic». 

Cotton  ...  lb. 

Tob«icco  . .  hlid*. 
Ho|M  lb. 


I5.2rf7 

ltj,T41 
.11) 
1.4*i 
1,1-28 
8,U76 
6.iM7 

4«!'l 

l,74t 

l().n.h) 


rOSBST. 

Product  of  wood— 
Stavr»,  tblnglflt,  boatd*! 
«cai)tiiiis,  h«trft  tfmbar..  |S,346.621 

OtUrr  lonlier   SuA.lOO 

MafUmid  apiir*   7(M(n3 

Oak  bark  and  Mbcr  dy«.. . .  355.477 

An  mattnlbettires  of  wood.  3,U76,395 
Natral   -;<<r,-.    tar,  pUch, 

roeim  iiiri't  'ttiuit   1,083|8IS 

Aihca,  pwt  and  poarL*. UOi/M 

OliwcnK   10;).r,49 

Skiitfaudruxt   '.i:7,:t>i 


Printlnic  iypt>»  .. 
),36't  Houk*  uiiil  iiiu^ic 

P.pT   3I.I1!» 

I'.iiiiK   11  r30 

'il  i  •   2I,I'.M 

48^< 

S()«'cif!    20,5:0 


3»;78 

(i<"i  (i:>'' 

27.«I8  Till  .. 

113,572  l»«wi..r 


1.119  Trunk*   3,*VH) 

1.47i  Urick*   2  -  9'5 

65,3*)  I  CiMl  toos 

15.071  lea  $  ld,3») 

44«,7«3   

OOKhm  17,717  TfttRl  valB«.....$5339.27fi 

llBtB   873  Id  Aaiar.vet....  5,039^768 

Saddlerjr   6,m 


Tterpentina  

Fliniitvra 


lnMl«.^Fiil«tKa .  _  ^ 

BiM«>«  $i»ai3.9tt 

Wontod  ffoodd..  Itl.We 

Silk  iruo.u   53-i 

Ltiienx    7.406 

Apunri^'l    2,7*) 

NmIx              lb.  4.0«) 

Brab  ly   .  v'iUU. 

Oil,             ....  3.311 

Cocpii  .  ....lb.  98.343 

¥lf    33  371 

Prppr-r   603,IH1i 

CaHille*,  Utloir  l.f>U() 

Staariue   lo.'^K' 

Cardtf B   39,:r«i 

Halt  7....biwh.  71.731 

Fith.dricd.awt.  S.S» 

Fiih  .....M«U  410 


Tot.  ral.  $l.-,i.>J4,487 
Id  Am.  vas.  1,879,944 


0«U  $  317.768 

CnfWi  lb  3,09».n*>4  I 

Cocppr  ore  . .  I        6,7*0  ' 

Co|i(ier  pift  Sl,.'t31 

CiMtuo  good*. .9  5,(ri9 
8ilk   5.4.'W 

PI*  >:  curd*  |ick»  1.")..'!^ 

Cilliin.  t  wood..  97,.V0I 
Dvo  ».i,.a   ll..V>5 

iia*  111.],-.*...-. .  5:r9 

<-c)..,i    Id  :?-',^9.S 

.Moln<«fS..|rnU<  3l,5lr< 
811  ,'*r.  bni..  !b  .175  3-.'":.497 
wbuo...  a,5J7l  101 

AInoad*   "7  |  j:> 

liidMlo   13.144 

Toliaeca . .  .leaf  3  396.;9i 

Cifar*  IL    lfi!e.9  '4 

Oih«r  tobvclb.      S3  4W 


AOKHKrttimB. 

Prodoct  of  jinJnals — 
lifvl,  iiIIkk,  liideis  borticd 

ciittl.'  $1.689.0.'^R 

Him(  r  ttiiU  cb«'c««   1,124  (..V-' 

Pork,  (ubkledt^baaoo,  laid, 

liT«b<i|{S   4,3fia()l5 

1 1  <  •rac.'«  aiid  mttUw  y     lun  155 

stiMp   i*ijtr,& 

V«:etnble  food— 

VV  h»»Hl   1,'>2.V732 

I  luur   10,5J4,3-'U 

luiliait  corn.....       »«•«•*  1.762.M9 

liidinu  meal   H  6 

t  yv  m«'ul   146,ooi 

Rvi-.  oat.4,  and  other  MOall 

Vttio  and  pulM   10n.G70 

BiiicvUoralilp1w«ad   z:>i,s^ 

P«lnt04Miu„..   70,3  4 

>*ppli»   71.387 

Rica   Sa7u,9>r 

  i«,8n.e44 

Indigo    2.803 

Coiton   1111.315.317 

Tobiicco   9,2I9,'251 

l|t*mp  ..  ..    29(114 

All  oihpf  tiffri«Bii«ral  pcodocta— 

Fluxsevd.  I8,gR9 

Brown  avigar*   Sf9,l7> 

Uopa   11,636 

— —  88^194 


MAmrMCTDBM. 


Tot.  »»!.  9I7,(!4«,H«7 

In.  Am.  vaa.  U.dl995l 


T'Nnr.i)  sT\Ti;-^  kxports— issi. 

Sunmn  1/  l^t  'Itnu  ht  vj  t.'te  r  u'wr  aj   hf  Kmortt  h/  ihf 
frotrl'i,  product,  and  manuf  irlurf  of  tk*  Uittrii 
St*!*-,  during  tk«  jfC'r  iomut^Htiwg  on  tke  lit*  dnjf 
Jt^9i  195U, <ad  Mdi*/         3«U  ^  Juntt  l^^- 

TRa  VBA. 

Wb      na  f  other  lUh  oil   ?83-2.4R> 

Ppiir.M.u-.'tl  oil   I.<i44.9fi7 

VVh.il.hotjc.    (W9.«iO-2 

Sp'-r  n  >i-li  candle*.    .    ]'.»_.  t)l« 

Drit  'l  K'^h  »ir  ckJ  t!!«h<  ri<'«    3(ir,7i9 

PkM'-^'l          or  riv.T  ti^li.  it.s%  (Imt' 

tUi^,  »had,  salmoa,  tuackt-ruU   1 13.93i 

3,994^ 


Wax  

lU-tlioHl  mgnr.....  

Chociiliiie  

SiiirUH  fmm  erain  

I  Fnirit".  iri'ni  in(>las*i»s  

I  Miilan^e,-'  

I  ^ItHHT....  •  .•...«•.•*•*■•«• 

I  Rt-tT,  nil',  I'-  rKT,  <  iiliT  ,  »«►., 

;  i.iiiM.HHi  ml  i.ii'i  "["HiA  or  tarpeallaa... 

IluU^dioid  I urnliuii'  *•••••...., 

4joii«baa  and  other  cattlagaf . ......... 

flats  

Saddlery   *.*.....  

TnUitw  caodlus  and  loap  

i^nuiraiid  tobMceu  

I  lit  h«  r,  boata  and  aha 


C«trilfin«*.... 
'i  unpowdtir . 
.<«lt  


Uid  

Irou — p  (t.  bar.  aii'l   

t'aatin:-"^  

All  m;uiUUrtun-9  of  

nnpp'  r  ;  II  I  bni<».. . ...  

Mfdb'iiiHi  drui:*.  

Cotton  [)lvc<i  MijOlU — 

Prin'»d  <>r  colcnd  Sl.OOti.Vil 

l'nci)|ur«*d,   5,671. •"•70 

Ttri«t;  yarn,  and  thread... .  37.£60 
OUiei  luaDDfaietttfea  of . . . .  8SSJNIW 


145,903,778 

m83S 

219.588 

23tl.fla 
16J430 
16.915 

57  975 
14>.4IO 

m:,»M 
ll'9.421 
1U3,768 

3i».l00 
&  Q.7«| 
1,143,647 
4atSB38 

W,054 
154  i»T 

01.424 

1 1.774 
21  .«59 
104  425 
1  bT%t21 

Ol.RTl 
351^ 


7,241,90S 
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Hemp  aiul  flax— 

(1'  til  anil  thread   1.647 

UaK<*  And  all  uiitnafaclurM  of   QJu& 

W.  nriiii<  apparel   1^11804 

Earthen  ami  iiti>n)'wara   'Zt.f IMi 

Couif)ii  Rnd  buttoiin   31)4 

BrH<hM  

Bil<i.'ir<l  tnhtfs  and  apparattu   1  TUH 

Uu)l>rulliiS.  p:in«KoN,  vunnhndei   22,^ftio 

L«nther  and  inororcu  skins  (not  sold  p«r 

p<>uu<i>   13.31*9 

Fire  <>tixine«  and  apnnratua   9.it*H 

Prlntihs(  presxf*  nnd  iyp«   7I.4U' 

Muiticul  inxtruments   Sa.TtK) 

Book^  and  nin|ii>   !II2 

Papt^r  an<l  <itaf  ionery   I  V'i  t»ti4 

PaiiijK  an<l  r»ml««h   H  'J.Kii 

Uanufu)  turea  uf  glaas   Ift5.43i> 


Tin   21.^ 

Fewter  and  Ituid   \-\*X 

Marble  and  ntone   41.449 

Gold  and  atltpr  and  irold  Iraf.   64  (vS 

Gold  nml  >llTer  ruin   18."'!>.» 

Artirtrlnl  flowiTf  ami  Jewelry   1^1.013 

Trnnit*   l^.'OT 

Bricic  and  Ume.   

igl34.4'3.J'i6 

C«al   l(«  977 

Ice   lixi-^ij 

Articlfg  nt)t  enuini'rat«d— 

M  anufnct»iri-d   3.790.341 

Raw  pioduce   l.lbu.'^ 

4  <tfiU.i39 

Total.  tl96,6«U,7W 


UNITED  STATES  TON N AG E—ia3Q=ftL 

Ccmparti tire  view  of  Ikt  rr giitrrtd  amd  mro/lrd  tomntigt  of  ikt  VmiteJ  Stales;  tkawiig  the  temnaft  ewr 
piuyed  tn  the  tthalf  fithrry  ;  vlto,  the  priptirtion  of  the  mrot/ed  «»«/  heenBid  tonunge  empiajftd  m  Iht  taast' 
tng  trade,  cod  Jltherj,  mnekercl  fiihtry,  and  vhule  Jiahery, /ran  1815  ta  It&l,  imeitutva. 


TEAM. 


1  n^VlH^t94 

Total  tuBoaca  {  toniwf*  is 

Cuwilin(  / 

1815  .... 

18IB  

181"  

1818  

1819  

18in  


ToaaaadgailM 


.  ••••  ••••  ••••  I 


1.37>'.'i.'lH 
l^j,l£i 

t3^7:.i 

!,•>  '.it»i; 
I. -.'.IS  ^>:»s 


IfO  I  l..T^...V>5 

ISM   i.:n>M-':i 

1C25  '  H  .':»■' 10 

18S«  iLliiUria 

i^n  '■  i.tv-xi-'Mi? 

18*8   LIli.S'M 

18J0   I  T'i7 

1830  

1R81   j..^n>4'< 

1832  il.4.i>.4:iO 

la-a   1.BO6.140 

ISrU   1.7&H.«>07 


lex. 

1830. 
183T. 


1880... 

18«l... 
1841... 

im, 

im... 

mi... 

1B4S  .. 
1840... 
1847... 
1848... 
1840... 
1850... 
1881... 


l.S-M.'.MO 


1.."  .'  '.10  .' 
L«>6,0Vi 

2.Q90JZB 

9.iH<)7r>t 


a-IMBQl 
8.417.0(1'.' 


78 
&3 
41 

V«i 

01 
-.'4 
70 
17 

»: 

MM. 
I  i 

83 

7>- 
P7 
HI 
4:» 

'.'1 
94 
li. 
U 

«;'.! 

81) 
81 

ir. 
:i7 

09 
93 

(C 

i  (  ■. 


4.H71 

7.11 

t:t».ii7(> 
4.-.  H'i 

3&.379 
4I.7S7 

■')7.V84 

aswi 

82  315 
7-.'.H«»S 
llll.LV> 

',)7.''i  III 

m '  • 


il 

77 
411 
11 

el 
±1 
n. 

Hi 

21 

liti 

til 

n 
u 

00 


1  :!f.  ;i-.»n 

I.i7.4m-, 

i.vj.:t7i 

I'M  r.M". 


II 
11 

•hi 

Ui 


43JS,066  87 
479  979  14 
481,457  9i 
503  140  37 

623.5.'i0  'JO 
4(i 

6.'.'.».4:M  57 
573  OfO  iti 
6»«.4'i8  t* 
U*J3  01 
5«7,5«73  07 
666,4S0  44 
73-2,93?  86 
7f>8.983  IS 
508,858  10 
51«.978  18 
539,7<3  74 
049,fi27  40 
744  I9S  6" 
7Kt.ClH  05 
:9i301  20 
jivS  21 

m)  00 

l.i>U.I(l>5  IH 
I.IS3.VM 
1 
I 
1 

1,070  155  69) 
M09,614  44 
I,19a89e  S7 
l.'.>S9.87U  80 
I  t -.2,023  35 
>>KH  |H 
.,..ui.410  84 
1.755.796  42 
1  854,817  00 


26.&7U  33 
37.879  » 

53  990  96 
S8.&SI  It 
05.044  92 
0*1  H42  M 
51,351  40' 
:»8,44C>  35 
fi7.e21  141 
Gd,4l9  00 
70,020  l>9 
03,761  *i 
74,048  81 
74,947  74 
101,790  78 
61AS4  67 
00,977  81 
54U27  70 
•9,749  791 
66,403  70 
7«  374  18 
63,307  37 
80,551  89! 
7<>,004  00 
7  ^X58  08 
76,035  65 
60,551  84 

54  MM  03 
6I,3.>4  95 
B&,!&4  77 
00,8S6  06 
79.516  17 
711,177  69 
82.051  Si 
42.970  10 
85.046  30 
87,475  89 


35,973  98 
46,310  M 
47,427  79 
48,795  43{ 
61,062  111 
64.443  11: 
64.425  95| 
46  810  00 
50^  lOl 
35,983  KT 
98,V6B  10 
11^1  13 
16  006  PT. 
11,775  7< 
10.170  W 
21,413  16 
36.463 
31451 
48,558 
73,853 
68  111 


16 

13 
7»» 

7el 

04 


50,530  02 


1.229  91 
14«8tt 


614  19 
686  11 

1.IIS)« 

3,133  58 
585  37 
100  08 

eTs 

338  91 
188  34 

79J87 
4-^1  H 
377  47 
47^  30 
204  16 

1.57316 
1,804  81 
«S298IS 


377  31 
143  33 
321  14 
206  9t 
430  16 

432  75 
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UNfTED  PTATKS  COMMKR«"IAL  STATIgTICB.— Prom  the  latnl  are/tiinta  prepared  at  tli«  Treunrj 
of  tlie  lJi)it«tl  St»t>^,  and  publUti«<l  by  ortler  of  CoogivM,  we  co)l<^l  and  arraugM  the  followmi/  : 

Tlii^  itiiiiihtrr  of  AmiTirtta  Ti  »fii>la  which  clMin  d  for  foreign  ruuiitn«<ii  during  the  jear  i*n<ling  Jnne  30, 
Id>l,  w»«  U..*?-!  of  3,g>)0,r>l'.>  tonnn<».  with  a  cr*w  of  113,6<1J  men,  and  3.427  boys.   The  uumbcr  ol  fori-iun 
Teio'  lrt  10,7 1  J,  1  llELili  ton*.  ^.»'.S9  men,  and  l  tt3iboy».   ToUl  clvaiance*,  American  and  furetgn, 
TeMeU,  .'S.i:i<t.".'>4  ton*,  aiB      uvn,  and  &A'<6  bojs. 

Thii  num>M>r  of  Aiuori&m  ^esm-lM  which  cntrrud  In  tha  name  Uro*>  was  P.O''l.  ^.n.'t.niO  tonn,  113.471  mm, 
Mlfl  bi>>M.  Numher  of  fon-ijfo  vi'fcM-l*  HKTotf.  l.nJU  Qftl  tons,  !HI.7!>i;  iuuu,  I, KM  bojs.  Tutal  American 
and  fon.-t(n>  enttred,  19,710  rea^lts  4,ft03,440  toiia,  204^*67  men,  4,0^7  bojrs. 


ST.\TKUKNT  OK  FOUEION  IMPORTS  IXTO  UNITED  STATKS,  TEAE  EKDINO  IST  JULT,  1861. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


SUtMitni  view  o/tMe  Commerce  «/  the  United  StaUt,  etkibiti*f  tkt  value  of  Erperts  to  and  Imports  Jrem 
each  foratgu  eommtrf,  nnd  ike  tannage  of  jtinricun  amd  foreifn  vttttit  arriving  from  and  depwling,  dmf* 
ing  tAefemr  nuling  June  30^  1851. 


CODNTEIIS. 


Ru*'tll  

I'ru.«iiit  

Hwf<l>a  ami  Norway  

Swinll-h  VVeflt  Indtft  

Dfiiin  <rk  

Daiiirli  WrH  Iiidifs  

Iiaii8t>  TowDH  

HolUiid  

Diit  h  F.itst  tndie*  

Dut-  h  VVi'di  Indies  

Dut'  L  Ouluna.  

B*-|^tuiii  

Entclxiid  

8ci<il«iid  

Ir«*nnd  

Glhr.iltur  

Msltti  

Briiich  Kttut  Indios  

Capvuf  Uood  no|i«  

MMuntiim  

Briti'^h  IIi'ii'luraK  

Brit'fih  (iulnna  

BritiJili  U'fut  Indioi.  

Cnonitn  

Briiitth  Ani'riran  Colouin. . 

Otii«r  ltriti!<h  Colonics  

Frkiicc  ou  the  Allnntic  

FrMnca  on  tli«*  M<>dlU'rian.. 

yrfin'li  \Vi>i«i  liidi»»«  

Bltiiu«-lnii  and  French  flsher. 

Vrt-ni'li  (iuinnn  

Bnurlioti  

Fr»-iirli  pom(>»>Ionji  inAfriC!) 

Spniii  I*  1  (III*  Allnntic  

Pp'iiit  on  tbe  Mrdilurmnr.ni 
Ten'TilT«>  «iid  ulliw  Cutmiii'* 
M»(illia^rhili|>|iine  Isluiid- 

Cuba   

Porto  RiruAc  othr  Spiui.W.  L 

Portu^Hl  

Madftrii  

Fayul  nud  othor  Azores.. 
C«p<*  d«  VenI  IstaiidB.. .. 

Itnly  i;<-aiTall7  

Tu-nuiy  

Sicily  

8arilititii.   

Pntitil).  aiSlntPS  

Tri»-««'  Jt  •>llirAU'<trlan  porto 

Turkey,  LptuuL,  &.c  

Gnyrv  

Unyii  

M>  xl-.i  

CciilrnI  America.  

Hvw  (IrtMiiida.  

Vfi'i'zu«lu  

BoIivIh  

Brill  I  

ArS'-ntinp  Republic  

CiK|>t<tlin«i  Hupublic.  

Chii   

Pi-ni  

Cliinn  

W't  'X  Indies  generally  

Fqiiii(li>r  

Sou'U  A uirrica  generally... 

Ll««'rin  

Atrlra  i.'enprnlly  

A'ln  iffn-rally .. . ,  ... 

Pouili        <t  I'aclflc  Owan 

San>lM!cli  Inlands  

AU'trnI  •  

N«rlliwrf>t  Co«Bt  

Gr<  O'.iniid   

All  -ul  ••  '^cf^nn  

lutiiiin  l«lnn>l«  

Indi'iti  !.i'*i'AD  •  

Unci-Tt  iin  plac<«  

Totd  


CuMMBRCB. 


For'  iga 
{•riHi  tit  • 


duinr*t<r  atid 


$I4V.«f<7 
4:t.Uii! 


8I.CI  '.fi'i. 

K'i,ui:- 


111  111 

0  <H7.44: 


*.UI.'>.li»'. 

•■:4T..,:( 


it  4,"'^: 


<.>!.(>:: 


of  'uoftorta 


8l,."»0i,:82 


lli,0«lft,.Vi4 

i;,o;)-.'.7»  ti 

4I".I  I 


2.:<77  |-.:.( 


1 13..7  LLiI    11  '.ti.  j.v^t 


l.'.'iiO, 

1 


2.fl7fi 


2.OT3..KiO 
8G1  ^ 

g,UI4  (i'A 


2,H75| 


1.07 


Ur7,47v'! 

it  :i'» 

7.IKH) 


l.-JHI  "47 


•-1RI 


4ii  ' 


2.4 1: 


.Mftl.s.-H 

v:»  J  Ki 

70.-.".'t> 

L':',7  li^ 

i  Uiiiii  IL 
7.'nat  14j 

2I3HI.735j 

k;(>.4i  r 

ill  All 
^2J^| 

»';9,7iw' 

4...i)4.S  3 
lililii 
It'  '>ii 

l.lHH.M'.t: 

ii>!.:( :» 

■V.t.lHU 
1.864  .'  in 


3,:t.  a:<:v..| 
LI 

l7l.V-ti 


22.;ii  i» 


28.948 


iiiLm 


1.710.770 


::i7i«i 


LL  JlLiiai 
SL4f*".:i-'i'j 
3*>7..>t8: 

1  -UH 


3J.S.'iJ 


'j.(':>i  H«>7 


825.1»24 
'i  Sir. 


730.786 


::«>.' I- j) 
6Xi  Lli| 
74ii 

n  :\  aim 

il4.'.>lH 

i:»."7f 


m34-. 


4(1.71.'., 


f>:i,*-H:i 


l..'.,H  7M 

1  81^779 

M9.«6 

2.  lii-i.f 

.\.7'>:.tnr>  11  ryis.?(H 

1  .-4  7fl.-^ 

3  ^tV.  3i-^ 

lj7Ktt 

IN 

v,';'4:4i. 

•-'7'.'.lr<.»> 

l-L-i  111 

7<V.tll 

1.34<'.r.}4 

i.itui.i7r> 

I  iHil 

0fi<l,'!2ii 

11  i  1  1  1  1 

'-•|-,3>'>'.i>ll 

310.324.9  9 

NAVtOATtON. 


tbe  United 
KtatM 


44  •-'I3i 
l!iLaS7l' 
4.«i.'><>  4111 
I'lJG.KM 

 EH' 

'■'flTSO  14 

1  n-0.4-.'i» 


Irarru  Imn 
tb»  Uattrd 


2.781 


1,(  l3  J7.'i 
<y.  46S 


I  lii 

3.ys:i| 


681 


9940 


3Uii 
9.U.33 


n.v»  r»  5 


9tU 


111 

.Viin 


814 

6.7* '4 


9ii7 


8.M0 

Ifi'VlC'i 
i:  nn 


&86 


I H  ■>'»•■> 

6.:t-'i 

3.077 

84li 


3.938 

fifUt.T4, 
927.013 


Vor- 


ICi.l«««4 


147.0P3 


10,8RH 

1  .(II  fi 


11^ 

9.Mt 

755 


3!il  732 

:<ti.3.(> 


•J. -17(1 


3.:t7» 


l.fHt; 


1.513 
C.741 


10.1791 


31.019 


27:^<B 


2111321! 


Il.TGI 


1.3:0 

*W.I4<I 


ULJiSQ 
4ivll7 


•L'19 

1.7i>' 
23T 
12,'.i7S 


3(L2fl 
l.W' 


1^ 


Mi 

6 1  6:> 


etJiUa 


1-.-' 


Ik'] 

.coal 


411  11 
4(1  . 


r4.a-J 


I  lU 
694 

2,813 

61083 


8.353 


740 

&>49 


6,I7S 
678 


4^ 


lft.473 


am 

6.981 

a.u9 
ia.Toi 


9.90n 
S54 

11,1  0 

21396 

ill! 
11.3 


e21 


UNITXD  STATBa.->NAnoiiAb  Gii*mAC*tR  ov  i 

MKimtl  VM«Mf  MTVHCO  OftaAI&BV  FBOV  V.  f 
T«&K  SNVINS  iVLY,  165]. 

RBOAPITVLATIOK. 


■AlLBD. 


Ruwion  . 
Prussian . 


BmhmIIo...... 

Dateh  , 

BdgiMi  

llMklonburg. .. 

Oldeubunr  

Hanovcriaa  

BritUU  

French  

PpanUli  

Pf)rtiJ>;ui'»e,.... 

Au^trsim  

Sardinma  

Sidltaii  

M^xicim.  

Venezuelan.... 

Br«silian..  

Nvw^muuliaii. 

Argentine  

Cisplatlne  

Chillnn  

Mawaiiiui  

I't-nivi  ta  

Tahilirn  

Bquadorian .... 
Cent.  Ain«:ricau 

Lixh.-r  

JUliau  

Foiitiflfld  


4>i 
47 

109 
43 

SM 
60 

•-•4 
1-2 
19 
7 

9,4{>9 
95 

m 

IS 
J5 
57 
21 
36 
9 
9 
9 
7 
3 
e«; 

1(3 
17 

5 
1 
5 
3 
1 


Total  10,750 


17^79 
IS,I»S 

62.GSC 
8,iH}i 
100,108 

21. 7t^ 
7,7M 

2,«H 
1,312 
1^0,e(M> 
23,252 

6,7J3 
14,746 
5.391 
4,042 
1,445 
S.P81 
2,fOG 
1,4.7 
64ti 

4,163 

1,533 
00 

1,445 
486 
810 


30 
flO 

207 
41 

906 
66 
IS 
10 
10 
6 

too 

1G8 
S3 
20 
54 
29 
38 
10 

8 

7 

5 

87 
14 
23 

S 

4 

4 

3 

5 


19,667 
16,313 
6j,Ce9 
8,4ii7 
100,570 
19,065 
,%,f.6) 
2.934 
2,011 
1,5.% 
1,552,170 


UNITBD  8TATI8  MILITIA. 

Staf  i  ft  ir  s  nr  the  Militia  F»rri-  nf  thr  fnHed  StaUt 
Cfimpilr,/  /'r  >-i  thf  IrttfSt  returns,  tngrtkrr  icttk  tkt 
uwnh.r  <:/  jXTmannU  or  fixed  Military  Pottt  tr 
FtJTts,  and  t&e  nunUfcr  qfArtenaU  tn  <acA 


Maine   i^a. 

Npw-llnmpihiw  ....  1.348. 


T.^tiil  No.  of  Non-ConimiriiiMt 
CvoiminiioMA  Officwn, 

MlUlcjjMH  Mid  Ag^. 


M;i'S.iclui,m.ita. 
Vermont 
ilho«lo  Inland,. 
Connoetiout... 
New-York  

PenofjlrsiilA  


26,fW  Pelawln,.....'. 


4I,2GC 
4.4i4 
8.1'J5 

15.07.» 
7,307 
4.()53 
1,802 
2,212 
1,574 
884 

5,811 
1,728 
5,57"} 
129 
7M 
539 
838 
010 


549..., 
1,088,... 
"S. ... 
466.... 
T,M2,... 
1.98S.... 
7,518,... 
447.... 

2.a«7.,.. 

»:..-i'.<4  ... 


Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  2.591 

Ot'orifia   3,092.... 

Florida   020  

Alnhama. 9.8314.... 

''"'"'^i-'"*-  1,392....' 

MixMimitppi  825.... 

TcnnrMie  8,607.... 

Kentuckj...  4.S05  

Ohio  2.051.... 

Michii^aa  2.7B3.... 

Indiana.....  „  2,Mt.... 

lUiooU   4.618.... 

Wlieoailii   1.804  

Iow»    


1,930,091   10,712  I  1.929,535 


UNITED  STATE&^iWBiE  or  tkiscls  mavit  in, 
TB*»  BMMVO  iWtt  18S1. 


Missouri  ..... 

Arkllll.•^^l.«!.... . 

California.... 
Minneaot*.... 

Utah.  


3.919.. 
1.109., 
1,248.. 


Vit\tXm 
02.800.... 
3().8lW 
119.141... 

aa.8ii7,... 

li.365.... 
8UP3... 
»7.«51..,. 
87,183,... 

8.7S2.... 

44  407.... 
118634.... 

75.181.... 

62.018  

54  220.... 

11.002  

73.8;JO  

42.431.... 

85,259.... 

fl7.64j.... 

T7.03ft.... 
174.4M.... 

61.145... 

61,052.... 
165.741.... 

30.399  

5".08l!!ii 

16,028  

1S.518.... 


l.«>9fl. . 


62.688 
88,161 
U9.6W> 

23.915 
14.443 

3!'  171 

27rH>:u 
I*  229 
4<;  s.»i4 

12.V12,>» 
79.448 
66.209 
57.312 
12J22 
76.668 
48.888 
88,086 
71.362 
81  840 

176,455 
63.9.38 
53.918 

170.359 
32.203 

61(>00 
17.137 
19.760 


2.003 


•TATKS 


Tcrmont... 

MSM  

R.  Island.. 

Conn  

N.  Vork... 

N.  J«rwy . . 

Pom  

iXiUwan-.. . 
tlrirvliiiid. . 
0.  ot  t^  ol... 
Virginia.. .. 
N.  Carolina 
B.  Carolina. 

flwioft.. 
Alabama . . 

IflMtosippi. 

Ixiuiriaiia. 

Tenni-^sec..' 

Kentncky..i 

Illinois 

Mi-wuri.. 

Ohio  

Michigan  . . 
WiMaumin. 


I 

a. 

Hi 

1 

& 

c 
a 

e 
I 

i 

b 

eo 

•3 
3 

u 

a 

8 
s> 

102 
7 

45 

94 

0 

4 

60 

4 

78 

1 

SI  1 

4 

3 

1 

22 

7 

2.'» 

2 

60 

1 

47 

20 

4 

3 

14 

103 

1 

« 

15 

10 

101 

1 

71 

16 

7 

82 
4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

16 

1 

4| 

Mill! 

6 

5 
1 

6 
8 

211 

996 

1 

5 

76 
31 
4 
2 
4 

1 

3 


If 


1.1 

1 


254 
7 
4 

183 
12 
35 

7U 
200 
15 
130 
74 
27 
33 
5 
6 
4 
5 


8 
1 

6 
15 
1 


24 

1 
3f 
3 
II 
25 
9 
1 
1 


77,398  49 

8,1. W  06 
501  29 
41,323  93 

a,0.'i6  60 

3.414  <tn 
70. '-"I."!  02 

.'•.Ni!)  40 
2-'.')  H  1-2 

■2.0.>- 
lS.027 

4,439 

1,778 

l,r24 
625 

2,369 
273 


•Mexico 
of  Columbia 


lo*^  74,862....  840»;aai,...Sil«M8« 


UNXHD  flTATKr-ToMuaB  4W  aoia  tmmt 


The  r^gtot«rod  vesecl.^  em- 
ployed in  the  lureigo 
tra  in  oQ  the  30lb  Juut, 
lo51  


1,786,307  28 


4 

04 
17 
31 
>2 
12 
15 
53 


354  62 


9,327  05 
JO 

8,'-01  49 
313  56 
2,<Xi6  04 
6,1135  ftl 
1,365  92 
76  39 
69  80 


The  {'nrollod  Te?sols  vm- 

ployed  in  the  coasting 

tnid«on  Um  80th  JniM, 

1851   1,854,317  90 

The  licensed  Teaseto  eta* 

ployed  in  the  coaating 

trade,    under  twenty 

  43,65S  36 


l,8g0^0T8l8 


The  eorollcd 
piojcd  la  the  cod  flahaij 
on  til*  30(h  Jaii«,  1881.      87,475  89 
The  eorolM  Teanels  em> 
ployed  la  the  mackerel 
fishery  on  tlie  30tli  Juno, 

1861   5o^53»  OS 

Thti  furoUfd  vi'.-^st'U  cm- 
ploy  bd   in    the  whale 

1^71298,203  60     ^'^,\T,^^ty^  _ 


YOL.  Zi 
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UVRKD  tfTATM  TOWWAQM, 


twenty  tODtf  cmplojwl 

In  the  eod  fabery  on  th«  ^ 

aOlbJoni^lSSl   8440  88 


146,US84 


The  reglsiere<l  tonnntre 

employod  in  the  whale 

08b«r7oiitlM3lttkJaM, 

1851   Ml,644  « 

Ibe   ngittered  tonnagv 

employed  other  than  in 

the  whale  fisherj  oa  tiM  ' 

afMijiuM,i8»i   ijuijmw 


A»iciregate  nMnmt  of 
the  tonnaoe  of  tbe  U.  & 
on  the  80th  Jane,  18S1.   

Whereof- 
Permanent  registered 

tonnage   1,351,103  14 

Tempor«ry    WgllNw*  ^ 
tonnage....   375,11109 


3,773,439  43 


Pwnanent  enrolled  and 

tooaaae         1,979,540  66 

rMMUMMld 

  19,782  18 

Total  moiled  end  II* 


Licensed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  tone,  employed 
In  the  ooestiof  tmde. 

Llcenead  tonnage,  under 
twenty  toee^^wnpktared 
is  the  eod  B4Hiy>>. 

Total  Ileensed  tonaaga, 
under  twenty  tone... 


Total 


Of  the  enrol  1«1  and  U- 
censed  toni)ni?t»,  there 
were  imi> ployitl  in  the 

C<m«tinu'  trsde  

Ci>d  f!>il.i'ry  

Mark'-ri'l  i\-Uen  

WhAleflBbeiy  


45,658  38 
8^14188 


81.188  M 

3,772,430  4B 


1,854.317  95 
07,4*5  d9 
M,»38  08 


Of  the  registered  toanafet 
■aoantloff,  as  ttaled 
above,  to  l,7SC,W7 
toaa,  there  were  est- 
ployed  In  iteam  nariga- 
li<in  

or  the  unrolled  lic«>i«ed 
tonna7<'.  am'>untinir.  ns 
ataicd  Hbov*",  to  l,t»9'.',- 
33i  86  ton-,  t!i>rf  vtvro 
etnpli>ycd  in  (it«*aiii  niivi- 

(fation  

Total  tonnage  In  steam 


att,»M87 


583,607  00 


UNITED  STATES.— Statbmcnt  ixniBirtNO  a  connRRSiD  vikw  of  thb  toswagk  of  tmb  sK%  «B4i 

DtSTBICTS  OF  TH8  UMnS  STATU  OM  TBB  SllTR  iVBS,  MM. 


Dtotriet 

PaasaaBqaoddy. 


i'aB^. 


IMliut  

Bangor  

Waldoborough . . . 

Wii»ca»»et  

Balh  

PortUnd  

Saco   M. 

KADUobunk  

York  

Portsmouth  

BorUngton  

Newburyport.... 

liMwieh...  

GlOQOcater.  


Total  tnnMj(« 

of  eatrli  diairtct 

Me.  25,349  38 
34^886 


a 

« 

u 
tl 

U 
«> 

u 


Boston  

Plymouth . . . 
Fall  Itivir... 
N«w-Be<ilora 
Bamstabl''. . 
Bdgartown  . . 
Kantucket.. 
ProTidcnoa. 

Bristol  

Newport  

Middletown.... 
NewI/OodoB... 

Stoningtoa  

Mew-i&ffan ... 


•  •  •  •  • 


Obam  plain. 
flaAett^l  Harbor. 

0«»ego  

Vlagara  

Oeaesae  

OBwegatebie, 


44^98 

97^571  M 

103,503  61 
19,718  V6 

l(i:i,79.^  91 
^J~Ju\  70 

ii,em  44 

l.MfvT  tifi 
25.4.'7  54 

:ti 

Maaa.  'i(i,7UG  HO 
492  55 
23,4:W  11 
30,498  78 
3.94B  36 
4,351  51 
842,^  0» 

io,m  10 

12,070  SO 
131,409  4« 
72.997  44 
8.079  19 
2t).7?.-2  71 
l.'i.&5'J  ."id 
1'J.177  1)3 
"     1(».3'20  1» 
r. iiin .  l'i,7."»7  53 
4i),4u7  67 
2()  .Tlh»  51 
•*     IS.^fr*  44 
"    24,4(KJ  00 
H.  T.   44»7  70 
«     7,ll»5  93 
M   98)883  «1 
a  ^0894 
K       9B6  01 


N,  H. 
Vt. 


w 

«4 

u 
u 
u 

w 
tf 

14 

tt 

u 

B,I. 
it 


Diatnrt 

Duffalo  Credt.... 
Sag  lUttbor  


T«t«l  lonn»Jt» 


M8S,34 


Oreenpoflt.. 
New-Tork. 
Oape  VbtcMit.... 

Cold  Pprlnir  

Perth  Atntmy  .... 

Brldifetow  n  

nurliiitrtun  

('jundi-n  

Newark .... 
I.ialr  K-i;  Harbor. 
Oreiit  Ki?vr  Harbor. 

i'hihid'lphia.  

PnMqne  lala  

Pittsbarg  

Wilmington.  

NewOastle  

Balthaoia  

Oxford  

Vienna  

Bnow  Hill ........ 

m.  Mart's  

Town  t'reck  

.\nnrij)nli!«  

I  ifiir_'i-town  

v.inJria  

Norfolk. . .  .. 

I'l'lcrsb  rg  • 

Kichniond  ....... 

Yorklown  

Tappahannock... 
Acoumaek  C.  H.. 

East  RlYor.  

Ywromloo....... 

Cherrystone  

Wheeling  

Wilmington  

Nowbcm  

Washington  

Kdenlon  

Gaadea  


H.  Y.  43,603 
«  19jm 
»  7.981 
«  981,109 
9.496 
MM 


« 
u 

N.  J 


<h!,7a-) 

14  83.> 
»j  7117 
15,'»>3 
5,773 
fi  im 
lii,4il 
2^i.4-.'8 

5.1,734 
6,816 
«*  i,064 
Md.  189,411 
U630 
14,409 
9.851 
3.290 
'i.1-24 

D.  c.  e'i.wa 

10.111 

2;i.f»Hi 

2,0-27 
6,**35 
5,^41 
5.659 
4,3  I 
l.rtVO 
8,88B 
1,097 
3.933 
N.  C.  12,387 

"  A.m 

•»  6.fll5 
«*  11-28 
M  12,310 


M 

M 

M 
t( 

li 

Pa. 

u 
u 

DeU 


M 
U 

u 
it 
It 

w 


Va. 
». 
u 

u 

ii 
tl 
u 
u 
u 

M 


13 
00 
11 
74 

19 

19 

K) 
07 
05 
41 
33 
'26 
711 
U  I 
Xi 
34 
07 
10 
•4 
45 
87 
88 
48 
73 
M 
46 

25 
41 
14 
6-2 
69 
Tfl 
H4 
57 
16 
89 
45 
65 
58 
08 
5i 


T.>t. 
of  »»> 


1  !  -Truf* 

I.  t  «  r«r 


Beenftwt   N.  C. 

Plymouth  

OcBBcoke   ** 

Charleaten   S.  a 


2,414 
31.00 

3,;n7 


24 

<o 

15 
27 
19 


1,429 

SSI 

4.-40.J 
'i7Sr7 

i.a36 

108 


Beettfert   *^ 

^.ivaonah   Oa. 

t*unhury   **• 

llruH'-wiek   ** 

Mardwick   •* 

St,  Mary's  

I'onfkncola   Fla. 

St.  Au'.'u»tlne„»» 

St.  Mark's   ** 

S[..I..bnV   '* 

Appn'achicola.... 

KfV  West.   " 

Mobllo   Ala. 

Pearl  Rim  Utm. 

Vlckabnig  

NewOriwaa,  Ul  951,900 

Teehe   •  1384 

NashTille  Tma. 

(.ou<»r<lle   Ky. 

St.  Louto   Ma 

Chicaco  

Cnynbojfa  Ohio 

Pnndni»ky   " 

Cincinnati   *' 

Miami  

IK'tniit  Mi'li. 

Hirhi'imsekinae.. 

Galveston  T«xu3 

Point  Isabrf  

Saiuria  

Aetorin   O'gn 

8an  Fkawlaeo.*— 


3,387 
19,987 
34.t«» 

2S.I0S 

36.070 
4.rt-=>8 
14.!87 

JO.SIO 
1.4  5 
3  '  tiT 
ii'>7 

l.<«i3 
58»63 

  ST'i 

MUiiBalia........  Via.  8.8M 


F7 

79 

60 
9i 
39 
10 
01 
SI 
48 
14 
79 
9^ 


38 
18 
13 
46 
40 
II 
■19 
52 
43 
54 
43 
!• 


ViM88di 
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m  WBOH  man  RAm,  tbae  Bamra  tun  90, 1851. 


ROMift  

PrU-OilH  

Hw<-,ii  ii  vVeafe  IMM.. 

1)«  nin!4rk  

Ilull!U<  Towtii"  

noiitttui  

DtUctt  K^M 
Dutch  Wwt 
Dutch 


GlbralUr. 
Mnlta  


British  Ensl  In<ln •»   

Cape  of  CikkI  Hop*, 

M&uritiuH  

BondurH.'  

Brittith  UuiaiM 

Briti»h  W«t(  ladlW  

Canada  

Britiih  AnuTican  Ooloaiflt, 
Fraoce  on  the  AUuttte*... 
Franco  on  Che  M< 
Freocb  WttX  IxOm 
MlqueloD  and 


8|Miii  <m  th»  Attutlo  

Bpain  na  th«  Medit«miiMiii . . . . 

T''tii  rifT.'  iii'l  (  ilmr  ('anarit'N... 
MaiiUlii,  a: I  I  i'liili[ipiDn  I>>liuiJ<i. 
Cub..  


Other  SitAoish  Wc9t  InUi««  

Portu^ial  ......••..,••.,••«•«•••••■••*••*.. 

ftlndeira  ....«.••.■*•••••••••■..•.••. 

Fajnl  and  (ith<T  AEorW»**«>«»««*««*>»««**«*M*«> 

Ca|.o  d«  V 

Bi 


Sardinia  

Tikfis  Md  ollMC 
Toikcy,  Ltftnt.  Im. 
BkyU 


AdriMie  pacta. 


Of  ml  Ba^bBe  of  AaMrlea. 
V«w  Onomlm  

V«inf/.uola  

BfH/il  

Ciiplmiiio  Kt-publlc  

An^votuie  ilepublic  

Cilia  ••..••««•» 


Peru  

China  

Wftt  iDdkM 

Soulh  AnMrtea 
Atkm  gvoenUtr 
AlMea|go«nllr 


••••••••«••••«  ••••••••• 


TbM.. 


la  Amccicaia 

3i,iH7.iit; 

S6.924 

2.913 

711.7x14 
ItiH.r.U 

34 1 ,:»; 

U,49i 
2,335,on 

72,2(10,571 
2X04.306 
203,335 
91,618 
fVl.-J»'.l 

45  I.e.:  I  < 

I'.M  1,^07 
3H4,'.tV) 
2.292,.Vrj 
3  .v:,  r.71 
^'.|■J.<i■J7 
23,H'»4. 

SI7,:m<» 

3,715 


M,a>v 

mass 

87.«38 

1  •.':>..-)  H 
5,('i:,",i  71?^ 

Ce,474 
16,411 
57,476 
tDft,791 

130,361 

1,46.'V,82-J 
lG2,J(i< 
L3B0,i47 

^w,m 

217,091 
2,413,568 

757,f«Xl 
2,M1,J«KI 
25.^04 

4G3..'i:ij 
1,.'>SI,7'> 

6rt,761 
36,196 
7^568 

l»iisSP 

rtoi.iw 


la  luietgn 

S27K.'>*vH 


f-T»,3«4 
^»7.:7p' 
4^,414 
1,199  301 

374,316 
32,921,330 
l,M)6.fl»7 
35*5,333 
W,2««- 

r'.-m 
2:».2y9 

156,2HH 

l,6Vt,«i;r 

2.2.Vt  -Ai.! 
2,73l.«.»-.»tV 
"<J'i775 


3,346 
198,860 
4f8Qi»,8B3 

100,.VV< 
1««M24 
Ha,.TJ7 
»..II5 

4,  ».'y 

ran,fi43 
3^.43^* 
174.  .VJ7 
"U9,7.il 

»t,K6 

5,  «U 
94,188 
97,776 

m{>73 

6,  H07 
19fi.31T 
27,(>79 
fi:i,44ii 
44,9I« 

a,i7& 


To  riub 

i'f 

S1.4(i.>.:c4| 
w).4'l  ■ 
7&i,8iXii 


Tu  ihv  cioroi 
of  ntch  po« 


J 


6l,l.''i7  S 
(e.'2.'i71  > 

5,400, yo( 
1,911. Hi 
904,43* 
366.K9!> 
85,481 
2,709,39: 

los»isi,gsi 
a*  11,000 

S17.9(Mf 

64,rfii 

SlAW  t 

161,f<l>l 

l«,H«; 
2133« 
54f>..'«4 
3,943..r6< 
5.i-.T5.i-34| 
3,ihJ4.5  :<! 
24,507, tif57 1 
7a5.0|r 
2W,579 
3,715 

4,457,331 

13,510 

ir>.:>44 

16:,:m.'  ') 
y4,.-..-9  ' 

2t>,24lW  /■ 
57,476 

1,  T3(*.  KMI 

41.743 

2,  a65..S73 
16:  -.HM 

1.679.37« 
1.014,690 


t,aOT,70l 

854,779 

3,12R,9.V5 
32,711 
65y,^,'i•J 
l,ri(W  K7 

".•4;t.7tt(i 

2,i.V..(>4.'. 
7<i.'."V6 
36.11)6 
70..')J^i 

1,345,381 
001,146 


;^  J  ,465,704 
80,440 


1,730.^34 
41,743 

2.v;'..\.'>73 
]t.2,'.04 
1,679,378 
1,014,609 


MS 

32,711 

(KV.»H5a 

l,i.'i^.x77 
:41i,7rtO 

e.iri.'.  ^45 
3a,i9« 

70.5W 
1,245,301 

r.  1,146 
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BVPPLT  OT  00A&  TOR  LOmflUITA. 


CANADIAN  CQMIUEBCB. 


fMSiav  Tbabi  or  Caiia»a— iKroBta  pbom 
OnAT  Bbitaui  Am  rutTSft  Statm. 

OfwtBriliib  U.a<M« 

Cofft-e,  green  »nd  other 
kiudi   tiiaM....9IISkl18 

Sujrar.  rutitted  aod  other 
kiiidi....^   H«,54S....a76,8!>S 

Molai,»c«   2.Pt2....  24,072 


Tobacco,  uaBnaoufaotttred. 
Do^  MnaAwMnd««aB» 

Bomi,  (daif  to  per  oaaQ 


759... 
1,799... 
21,iMn... 

89..., 


,  59,9a5 
.377.U16 

.  87,r.n 

.  17,2IW 
4.756 


r«r.........*..^........    Mk3M....  48.218 

CNmi   4A.548....  a9,4y2 

Letlhcr,  tanned   47.292.... I42,(l|»l 

Oil   112.160....  T7,9M 

Paper   5S,H7fi....  48,304 

Book*  (fre«)   .•.2.9*21). . . .220,1  II 

Dried  fruit   U4.7-2n...,  £:j.ftO 

Cotton  manufacturea  S,965,16<i...  93H,7'4) 

Leather      do   34,168....  159,709 


India  rulibrr. ............  M6 

Iron  and  liurdwarv.....,..t|S0Tt606 — 
SInchinnr/. ..«.••. 6,M9... 

Linen  m.i'bi... 

dilk.  •■••••«••••  6»'.Ct44... 

God*   97,994... 

Hida  «r  764... 

jPlu;,  bmp  BBd  tow   46^19... 

IUOmt   1818... 


BonM,<ft-e«). 
CoUvB  wool.. 


796. 
6d4.. 


70.5fl4 
.47i«.!i8f. 
.161,1(10  ' 
.  44.7H-2  , 
.  14,4oa 
.54A37-.i  ' 
.  73,034  ! 
.905.114 
.  81.074 
.198.949 
.  27.278 
.  24.4«4 


Gnat  Brilaio      V-  ^'Mn 

Carriafea    23,(riO 

Coin  aod  bttlliOA..........     10,140. ... 4-^.79-2 

Hetilers'  gaodt   16,&<4. . . .  1-:^,S97 

WllMt   47^i.... 294,484 

EzroBTss  PBOM  Cabaoa  IX  1861. 


MlMial,  MMht  Md  r«n-  

Copper   ^.3tW....f6t'.373 

LMd..........«   81,816... 

AdM   183^....  66.^16 

Number,  Sec  a^MiM..  1.086418 


Ajrnca]tunU  Vroduetia 

Hornca  

Cowi   .. 

Butter  

Wool  

Eif^'s  

Otbor  articles... . 

WhMl  

Floor  

Bnrlej  and  lyo... 


90O. 
40. 
Mit«Q8. 


24,9'24. 
142,5 1-2. 
806.84d. 


37416.. 


Oata  

Other  articlM  

Manufactures  

Other  article*,  not  enumer- 
ated  


.212.572 
..114.992 
..  56.2118 
71»,Q36 
5-2,81 -2 
..  5a.-264 
..456,»t<ii 
1,159.140 
..  85.760 
..  49,764 
..131,jtt 


S18. 

5,200.. 


45,681 

93,682 


In  1S49  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada, were  $4,971,4'20':  in  1850.  $0,544,960.  and 
la  I8S1,  88,365,704.  The  total  im|K>rt*  in  1851. 
cUafly  from  Graat  Britain  aod  the  Unitad 
State*,  were  191,486,188^  and  tba  toul  expofti^ 
chiefly  to  Great  Britala  nd  tba  fjaitad  SOMi, 
ware  113,810.804. 


MISCELL.\^TOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  LOUISIANA. 

Some  time  ago,  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  prepared  for  oar  pages  a  paper 
upon  this  intercstinff  subject,  addressing  it  to  Maunsol  White,  of  NVw-Orlcans. 
By  Hoinc  meanH  or  other  the  paper  tiever  reached  our  poH.srssiun  until  it  had  ap- 
peared ill  another  quarter.  \Vc  were,  therefore,  not  anxious  about  its  publica- 
tion, and  Irt  ft  Ue  apon  tlie  table  eabjeet  to  oill.  Ai  snbject,  however,  ia 
atiU  fiwahin  inteiMtiUid  u  perhaps  aome  mnwmuA  will  be  made  in  it  tfie  eon* 
ing  winter,  we  oonelude  to  preaeat  it  in  foil  to  our  nadera.  It  ia  4»itainljr  a 
great  matter  if  coal  can  be  furnished  to  oar  planter!  at  from  25  to  35  centa  per  bar* 
rel,  and  the  kind  in  question  han  boon  proved  by  an  intelligent  planter  lo  Im  nn- 
aurpassed  for  every  other  purpose  than  the  blacksmith's  shop. — (Kd.) 

"  Thus  far,  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Ohio  river  have  very  (lOon  been  attended 
with  heavy  losses,  and  have  rarely  resulted  in  such  prolils  as  would  justify  the 
UTfeatment  of  capital  in  the  biuineaa.  The  demand  liae  bean  oneeitain,  and  the 
expenses  and  risks  have  been  enormous. 

With  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  costs  of  coala  from  the  Monon- 
galiela  at  your  eity  levee,  or  at  the  shore  of  the  plantation,  yveragee  full  Ibt^ 
cents  the  barrel.  From  Cannclton,  Rose  Harbor  and  CascyviUc.  the  cost  has 
averaged  about  thirty  cents  the  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  Upper  Ohio  coals  can- 
not be  reduced  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  the  probabilitiea  are  that  thia 
cost  will  be  incrca.5cd  Alunr  Tiouisvillc,  the  river  will  allow  the  transportation 
of  coals  only  for  a  few  luouths  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
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ooaI,i  merchant*  here,  the  flatboats  can  never  be  superseded,  for  this  purpose,  by 

By  the  usr  of  other  anJ  hotter  in«tnimf*nf 8,  and  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
that  have  obtained  in  England,  for  many  years,  the  cost  of  the  lower  Ohio  coal 
couMbe  vedueed  foil  ott«*Oiird,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  But  these  instruments 
ore  costly,  and  the  business,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  carried  on  largely,  con- 
tinuously, and  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  capital  required  would  be  at 
least  $100,000,  and  no  individual  or  company  could  safely  make  such  an  outlay 
withoat  first  securing  a  market  at  certain  times,  ])l;iccf  ud  prieei.  There  may 
be  now  a  fiuflicti  nt  demand,  bttt  there imisAbe  needfui  arrengeinenU  between th« 
producerH  nnd  coni»umers. 

The  New-Orleans  consamption  of  Ohio  river  eoale,  (including  the  trilnitariei 
of 'hp  niiio,)  is  stated  to  he  n,r)00,Of>0  hushols'  vpirtv,  and  irirre:iaing  at  llie  ffc 
ot  Iroui  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  consumption  at  the  sugar  planta(ion«i  is 
now  very  limned.  Ton,  better  tb«n  I,  eeo  estimate  what  it  would  be,  if  the  wnp' 
ply  WIS  certain,  and  at  redurod  priced.  I  understand  that  three  cords  of  wood, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  supply  of  bagasse,  are  required  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
•agar.  We  reckon  ten  buebels  of  coal,  property  used,  as  fully  equal  in  evaport* 
tive  power  to  a  cord  of  our  dry  wood.    Vour  wood  is  said  to  he  inferior  to  ours. 

Without  any  means  of  making  an  accurate  calculation,  I  suppose  that,  for 
ihe  next  five  years,  the  plantations  in  your  state  that  can  be  reached  by  coal 
boat^.  will  j)rodacc  an  average  of  200,000  hogsheads  yearly.  At  ten  cents  the 
bushel  tor  coals — equal  to  les<<  than  Si  the  cord  for  wood — the  former  would 
probably  soon  supersede  the  latter  ou  these  plantatiou.«,  and  there  would  arise  a 
demand  for  6,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

If  the  sugar  planters  find  it  cood  policy  to  refine  their  sugars,  and  retain  the 
waste  and  the  profits  of  their  refinement,  the  demand  for  coals  would  be  largely 
increased.  The  sugar  refineries  at  New- York  and  Boston  pay  from  35  to  $6,50 
per  ton  for  coals.  Those  at  Cincinnafi  nn<l  St.  T.ouin  pay  about  82,50.  You 
may  obtain  it,  when  you  and  your  neighbors  choose  to  give  us  Uie  needful  as- 
flistance,  at  leee  than  83  per  ten.   II  seems  to  me  tlial  tSis  eondensatlon  and  re» 

£ncment  of^  -iir  sujjars  on  the  plantation,    n  I  hy  the  usr  of  OUT  cheap  fuel,  will 

Sive  you  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  producers,  who  cannot  get  fuel  at  these 
»w  prices.   The  faring  of  eaniafe  on  the  waete,  and  the  coet  of  double  padc- 

ing,  would  he  equal  to  a  handsome  profit  Besides,  your  finished  product  need 
not  then  be  taken  out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Moat  of  our  weatem  merchants  are  now  supplied  by  New-Yoric,  Boeloa  and  S(. 
Louis.  If  yon  will  eomplcte  the  process,  you  or  we,  shall  sar«  al  leaat  OUT 
frcii^ht  or  commission,  and  Romething  on  interest  and  insurance. 

If  .such  .should  be  your  movement,  and  if  we  of  the  lower  Ohio  are  the  only 
parties  who  can  largely  reduce  the  price  of  your  fuel,  there  is  every  reason  why 
wc  should  Hoon  he<iin  to  set  in  concert  and  aid  each  other.  Although  we  are 
aware  that  our  coal  busiae-iis  nuist  increase  with  wonderful  r^idity,  we  dare  not 
now  lielt  the  fluctuations  inyour  markets  without  preliminaiyarranMmente.  We 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  ofy(»ur  city  speculators  and  monopolists 

You,  the  consumers  of  coals,  are  now  paying  on  the  average  not  less,  perhaps, 
tiian  fifty-fire  oenta  the  barrel.  Ten  hare  no  aaenfanee  in  the  summer  that  yon 
can  get  a  winter's  ?upplv  .*  *1  00  the  barrel,  and  therefore  lay  in  your  full  stork 
of  wood.  Now,  if  you  can  organize  an  association  of  consumers,  who  will  agree 
to  talte  a  certain  and  large  quantity  of  oar  coals  at  not  orer  thirty-fire  cents  the 
barrel,  we  cati.  heyond  nue»itioii,  take  immediate  incisures  to  furnish  a  full  sup- 
ply for  the  next  season.  If  you  will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  at  your  legal 
rate  of  intefftet,  with  the  eeeartty  that  the  eoal  lands  and  instrtmients  and  quan- 
tity of  tlie  pfOdiucers  would  afford,  you  could  obtain  the  supply  as  low,  probably, 
as  twenty-five  cents  the  barrel.  If  you  would  form  an  association  to  purchase 
the  lands  and  instruments  and  then  rent  boUi  to  responsible  lessees,  you  eould, 
as  I  think,  be  furnished  with  stipulated  quantities  at  lest  than  twenty  cents  the 
barrel.  Tf  thiri  re«iult  can  be  obtained,  the  modiie  iqMi'ieiult  ia  entitled  to  the  eameat 
consideration  of  your  citizens  and  planters. 

Tlioee  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  means  used  for  moving  coals  in  England, 
caaaot  but  wonder  at  the  low  pricea  at  which  thty  m  told.  Thqr  *f  takan 
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liroin  teuas  wen^vg  lew  Chan  tbna  fMt  in  tIriekiMM,  at  many  huodnda  of  fiMt 
*'  nnder  the  graat,^  with  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousanda  of  dollars  ia 

shafts,  engines  and  rail-roads ;  pay  a  high  rent  to  the  land-owners  ;  are  then  of- 
ten taken  on  rail-roads  to  the  bargen,  and  by  these  to  vessels  on  lidu-watei. 
Clwq»  lab«r  and  capital  have  far  less  influence  in  producing  hnr  |nrices,  than  la> 
bor  and  capital-saving  instruments  and  systematic  arranwements.  You  can 
aJupt,  and  perhaps  improve  the  roads,  "staiths,"  barges,  stcam-lugs,  <kc.,  now 
used  there.  For  #200,000  you  ou  hoy  6^000  acres'of  acoaaaibla  coal  land  mi 
t!;r  Trrar!  v.ntor  and  Saline  rivers,  and  prepare  all  the  instrunifnt'-  nrrrVd  for  a 
supply  ot  tour  millions  of  bu^ela  yearly.  The  some  quantity  oi  ci>ali)  in  the 
mines  of  Northumbeiland  or  LaiMMtMr*  that  could  b»  had  mni  tbeae  6,000  aerea, 
and  the  instruments  required  for  mnvintf  these  Engli'^h  roals  from  thru  nr:ti', r 


bod  to  tide-water,  would  cost  some  milliona  of  pounds  sterling.  The  diil'erence 
in  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  wovUng  flio  napeetire  ttinea,  and  m  jtm 

favor,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  diflerence  in  the  price  of  labor 
»nd  capital  against  you.  ■  The  average  cost  of  coals  in  England  at  the  points  of 
consumption,  is  about  elcvcsi  cents  the  bnshdU  You  can  get  coala  of  an  equiva- 
lent quality  at  ten,  and  probably  eight  cente  the  buahal,  moA.  without  any  ledof^ 
tion  in  the  rates  of  home  la(>or  nnd  capital. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  your  markets  that  cur  open  burning  cuals 
are  worth  lesa  than  the  caking  coals  of  Pittsburgh.  The  diflference  in  value  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  twontv  flvp  per  cent.  You  and  others  who 
have  carefully  used  both,  know  that  this  otnnion  is  the  result  of  interest  or  igno- 
fanee — ours  hag  more  av^>orative  power  than  that  of  Pittaburgh.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  make  thf  latter  superior  for  blacksmith  purpof^es — that  is,  the  n^nkin^,'  of 
a  hollow  tiro — depreciate  it  for  the  evaporation  of  water.  Each  kind  requires  a 
difierent  treatment.  Your  oonaumeve  were  flret  supplied  with  the  cel^ig  cod, 
and  fitted  all  their  apparatus  for  its  tise — with  the  sr,iiir  apparatus  they  could  not 
use  the  anthracite  coals  at  all ;  and  with  the  same  reason  that  they  condemn 
ours,  might,  aa  did  once  the  Philadripliiana,  dedan  thi^  Uie  antluaoite  eeali 
would  never  be  burned  until  the  Last  conflapration.  Profes.sor  Johnson,  howev- 
er, fixes  very  nearly  the  relative  values  of  the  several  kinds,  and  experience 
will  teach  your  eooeumeie  bow  beet  to  manage  each.  I  may  remark  here  that 
the  number  of  scams  of  coal  on  the  lower  margin  the  IlHnob  coal  basin.  It 
now  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  eli^hteen.  and  probably  contain  most  of  th.^  va- 
rieties of  the  cannel,  open,  buniing  and  caking  at  thb  mines  ot  Chamberlin  aiiU 
Caldwell,  six  miles  up  the  Saline  river ;  and  only  three  miles  from  the  Obio,  MX 
strata  have  l>ecn  diRcnvcred, — three  above  hi^'b  water  and  three  below, — one  of 
the  upper  being  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  in  all  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet 
diidiu   Over  one  mUlioD  of  bnahela  can  be  taken  out  of  every  acre  of  ttua  land. 


Me  to  your  mgar  plantera  Ibr  eight  or  ninemontbo  ef  tbe  year.   Frem  thai 

point,  as  I  apprrtirn  l,  thr  ;,upply  of  coals  is  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  your 
market,  but  for  tli«  ports  un  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  and  aa  Lieut.  VLmaj  thinks,  for 
Uie  Isthmus  ports  on  the  Pedtfie.  Our  CanneltoB  code  wiO  be  lequned  by  pasa- 
iijil  bo.itH  and  by  home  manufacturers.  We  have  a  site  above  overflow,  and 
serfoctly  healthy.  In  these  respects,  wa  have  the  advantage  of  our  rivals  on  the 
saline,  Big  Muddy  and  Treadwater.  We  have  a  further  advantage  in  the  "  dip'* 
of  our  strata  towards  the  river,  which  saves  us  the  entire  expense  of  drainage. 
Tlicse  advantages  may,  for  some  yeaie,  make  up  for  the  additiiMialdiitaiioe  of  two 
himdred  miles  from  your  market. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  letter,  allow  me  to  request  you  to  exchange  views  with 
your  mi^ar-|>!rintinjT  friends  on  tliis  subject,  and  if  you  .shoult!  nijree  with  me  that 
our  cual«  use  ail  impurtant  to  you,  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  some  piao  by  wiiich 
tbey  ehell  be  eent  le  your  plantations  at  a  low  cost. 

Yeiy  truly  your  finend  and  obedtent  aernuit, 

HuoLTox  Smith." 


Jfsii.— Olnea  wfltlBf  tht  foregoini;  letiar,  ICr.  F.  tAai^beriaia  haa  haadod  mo  thc>  fi>ll»wfa( 
•attmats  of  tlie  eoat  oraellvcrin^  ma]  fhnn  die  Saline  sna  Treadwater,  at  the  sugar  plantatioaa 
on  the  river.  The  estimate  wnK  prepared  by  him  »tm1  Mr  TT.  L.  T..  Casej,  wlia  haa  ke4B 
,  eof  aged  In  Uie  coal  bushiess  at  Lk«  Trsadwater  ftom  iis  cu]imi«nc«iBeai. 
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8.--UIST0aY  AND  USES  OF  GUANO— IT9  MANAOEMBNT.  AND  HOW 
ITAB.  APPUGABtS  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Tlip  following  ailmiralilo  Ifttrr  from  tlu*  Hon.  A.  Davis,  of  Marylaii'l.  was 
coniuiuntcatcd  to  the  HonbU.  W.  Brooke  and  J.  D.  Freomaii,  of  Mis*.,  with  per* 
niafion  to  publish. 

Guano  ig  the  depocit  of  innumerable  sea  fowl,  and  some  amphibious  animals 
whos€>  food  consists  ahnoat  entirely  of  marine  •bolls  and  fish,  chiefiy  upon  uknds 
in  the  South  P.iriilc  ocean.  It  has  been  preserved  in  its  gifatpst  purity  near  the 
Peruvian  coa«t,  Irum  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  must  total  absence  of  rain 
•r  aoielare,  both  coastwise  and  inland,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  thatcoiantfy. 
Other  guan(''<  hn\c  h.  t'n  found  south  t>f  IVni ;  and,  recently,  n  Mexican  guano 
bas  been  introduced  iittu  the  port  of  Baltimore,  but  whether  from  the  Pacific  or 
Gulf  coast  I  have  not  leafned.  All  of  these^the  ChiliaiK  Patagonian,  and  Mexi- 
can— hav*'  hcru  pronounced  hy  chemists  (.•tnd  fxpfrinipnt,  so  far  as  niy  obsep- 
vation  extends,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinion)  inferior  to  the  Peruvian, 
doufaCleM  owinf  to  the  fHresence  of  rain  and  moisture  in  all  those  oountries,  wlneh 

is  almost,  as  lu'forr  stated,  totally  unknown  upon  the  coast  of  Peru. 

its  use  in  Peru  as  a  manure  has  been  long  known  ;  but  its  application  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  irrigatioih  which  is  necessary  in  that  hot  and  arid  eoiralrv  for 
the  development  of  its  feftilizing  power.  Its  introduction  into  England  and  the 
United  States  is  of  vrry  recent  date.  The  first  cargo  imported  into  Daltimore 
-—it  being,  1  believe,  tiie  first  in  the  United  States— was  in  the  year  1844.  It 
Waa  al  first  used  with  caution  and  inircry  limited  quantities,  from  the  twofold 
reason  of,  fir.«t.  its*  liii;h  cost.  rin<V,  t^econdly,  the  doubt  with  practical  firmers  of 
the  possibility  uf  so  umall  a  quantity  of  "  dust''  exerting  such  wonderful  power 
upon  vecretation  as  it  was  represented  to  do. 

I  believe  thr  tuiiorable  Senator  Pearce,  of  Kent  county.  Col.  Capron.  of  Laurel, 
Prince  (ieor^fe  li  couMy,  and  iiklward  Stabler,  of  Sandy  ^>prinff,  in  this  (Montgom- 
ery) county,  have  the  hcaor  of  being  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  this  state,  to 
give  the  result  of  their  experiments  to  thr  public.  These  will  be  fotind  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farmer's  Library,  and  the  first  volume,  new  sehea,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  are  interesting  as  well  for  the  general  sooeeas  of  the  first  application 
of  triiano.  as  for  the  failure  or  transient  benefit  in  .si»me  of  the  experiment.-i  thon 
made.  The  failure  then,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  similar  experiments  since  made* 
is  now  well  understood  to  result  from  a  too  $uper/icial  application  of  the  gnano. 


AeisMte  of  tammm  of  ons  trip  of  a  slMsi^fM*    400  <o««,  of  a  etmteittfof  tawkng  tighljm- 

allotred. 

1  pilot  anil  anniHtant  .......$150  Incidental «x; 

9  eii[{incerB  and  ftx>«ist.-\iiii«   150  lllglisst 

18  An-mrii  and  deck  bauds  ,   360 


Cupixin  .   75 

Mate  and  ran^f^ntfr   40 


Cost  or  OM  trip  .  .  .  $2,000 


Mate  and  ran/cntfr   40  Eif M  trtaaibaysar  l§jm 

« ^"1^ and fabi.i ■  - ■  -■^  JO  ,       ttiSim bosMs on bowl,  at  4c., 

bnatasis  coal,  cost  on  board  le  940 '      iirf*—  «ost  of  Ihttbeaia.   3^ .(VW 


Wood  forklndUBg   50 

ProTisloaa   SOO 

Wear  and  tear  oriNMMandUDSs.  S50 

lasuraaeo   40 


Coat  of  000,000  baslisls  at  alantationa. 
Ofc*  W  taslMl,  or  l«|e.  per  kM  


Th'-  rri  i  ifvia  far  upward  frriitht  <>«tirii!ited  equal  to  iiit»  r»  p»t  on  rapiinl. 

ThtM  t-Bitinatc  in,  probatdy,  iiiKti  bnau^^ii  iflhebnaiueitH  \vm«  Avxtl  manngetl.  The  stibHtitutteo 
of  biirpi'9  for  llatbouts  would  considerably  IcH^M^n  ih«  ro>«i.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  delivered  stone  Itom 
our  Ciinnolton  <iunrTi«>«.  at  the  nuiicd  StaicH  Navy  Yard,  .Memphtf  frif^d  carh  method,  and  the 
remit  vrim  a  larst'  ^.t  vm^  by  osinf  tile  steamboat  and  barges.  TImn  mctbod  is  now  adopted  by 
ibo  proprietora  of  Otc  Pomcroy  mines,  io  supplying  Ciacinoatl,  and  I  aodoratsnd  to>dav,  that  a 
sanpaay  has  bsaa  fenned  le  ttanspsm  coals  Ihnn  the  MoaenislMla  to  ClndaaaU  to  tns  aane 
manner. 

Tiie  obtalalng  of  a  ehosp  and  eertala  supply  ofeoals  enttao  MIssiNaippi  Rirmr,  is  now  asen 
to  to  a  matiar  oftka  aiaost  iaiponaiios  le  your  clty»  tram  wUeh  tr»de  in  now  attracted  bfy  tke 
eastsra  eltles,  throsKh  thofrnew dtanasls  of  eeouannlflailoa  with  this  valley.  The  fV«i(ctais  to 
aodtVom  your  city  must  bo  reduced,  or  you  may  lose  the  best  part  of  your  buaine««.  U  tliore 
any  way  by  whicta  ibese  fretxhts  can  bo  largely  reduced,  other  than  by  the  aubaUtntion  of  coals 
for  wood  Ibr  itTsr  atoanboais,  aod  a  rsdnstloa  of  price  tn  tlw  eosi  ef  your  eoala  fbr 
■  slJips  J 
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Mciilmre  here,  as  wall  as  moitiure  in  Peru,  hts  been  firand  by  experianee  tieeti* 

sary  to  its  full  d«^veIopment.  This  is  obtainc<1  here  by  buryin^j:  tht^  gTinna  with 
the  plow,  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  bejonU  the  influeacQ 
of  the  sun  and  drying  winds  to  which  our  etimale  is  subject.  Some  judicious 
prarli<  al  firmcru  h.iy  i'ii:bt  or  ten  inrlies  is  not  too  deep,  thou::h  I  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  myself  in  so  great  a  depth.  I  am  confident  that  a  depth  of  1ms 
than  four  indkes  in  our  dimate,  for  •  summer  crop,  will  hazard  the  expected 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Since  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Stabler  upon  his  sinule  sere  of  wheat, 
detailed  in  his  letter  of  September,  1845,  already  referred  to,  froui  the  application 
of  the  pnvioas  auttunn,  the  use  of  guano  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  Ib 
thiR  county,  as  we!!  as  in  the  lower  ami  tiilt  -water  counties,  both  on  the  eastern 
uiu!  wcjitoni  iiiiuru  uf  the  Chesapeake,  ami  it  has  also  rapidly  extended  into  tlie 
state  of  Virginia.  From  a  single  caryo  in  18'14,  and  but  two  or  three  in  IS4&, 
brought  into  ific  port  of  llaliimorr.  >^uvh  Iia«  Itci  ii  the  popularity  of,  am!  fjruw  inir 
demand  for,  this  wonderiul  manure,  that  during  the  year  1851 — a  period  of  only 
seven  years  firom  its  first  iiitrodttetion->-the  tmpoitinio  the  sane  port  had  run  up 
to  the  large  quantity  of  25,0n0  tr-.  .  v  lrcli  was  all  sold  at  the  high  prior  of  S  16 
to  $48  per  legal  ton  from  the  vetisel.  lu  this  county — with  a  pt^mlation  ol  less 
than  16,000  sonls— fiom  tho  small  experiment  already  referred  to,  and  one 
or  two  otlicTH  not  iiUcn  to  the  public,  last  year  at  least  l,r>00  tons,  at  a  »-.isl 
of  $75,000,  wore  bought  by  our  fanners.  The  result  has  been,  an  increase  siiice 
1845  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  wheat  crop — the  crop  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applied.  Upon  old  worn-out  land,  long  considered  worthless,  tho  ciT'-nA 
has  in  many  instances  been  magical,  frequently  producing  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat  from  a  single  application  of  250  ibsi.  uvr  acre,  where  not 
a  return  for  the  seed  sown  could  have  hoen  expected  before.  The  usual  mode  of 
application  is  to  (separate  the  fine  guano  from  the  lumps  with  ;i  hipA-c  orrriMlc,  (a 
plasterer's  riddio  is  a  cunveui*  at  implement  ;)  then  with  a  watcriitg  {H>i,  with  a 
rose  to  it,  moisten  the  mass  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  dust  from  Hying.  The 
lumps  rnn  ca«iily  be  produced  with  a  maul  or  hammer,  if  Irfl  in  mass  for  a  day  or  two, 
aller  being  pretty  freely  watered.  Then  sow  the  guano  with  the  hand  (tlie  ground 
of  course  being  first  prepared)  pars  inmsk  with  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  wm  two 
to  tbree  hundred  poumls  prr  acre,  and  both  plownl  in  together  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep,  with  a  shovel  plow,  or  a  long-toothed  cultivator.  To  obtain  the  above 
quantity  with  sufficient  precision,  T  lay  oiT  my  ground  in  lands  of  seven  strides,  or 
tvvi  iity-ono  foet,  passing  up  ami  down  on  t  iihor  side,  at  a  moderate  pace,  and 
Wishing  in  the  middle,  with  a  handful  at  each  cast.  Some  prefer  l>efure  sowing 
to  mix  a  peck  or  more  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  each  bag  of  guano,  [the  bogs  aver- 
aging about  160  lbs.,]  and  think  its  action  both  improved  and  prolonged.  The 
experiment  is  worthy  of  trial,  though  i  havesiiooosdedsatisiiftctoniy  without,  not 
having  the  plaster  at  hand. 

Pjcsiiit  s  the  wheat  crop,  guano  has  been  successfully  applied  to  com.  rye.  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatopfi,  nnu  ■^:in]rn  vr^jftablcs,  and  also  tobaoro.  AlthotiL'h  it  uives 
a  vigorous  growth  to  the  luttrr  crop,  yt-i  ii  imparts  a  coarse  texture,  uuluvur^ble 
to  the  long-established  reputation  ol'  our  fine  silky  Mary  land  tobsoeo.  Com  and 
potritoes  being  g^o^■1^  fciMlt  r.-"  and  of  t]ni(  k  L'ri»wili,  require  a  larger  stipplv  i):an 
wheat,  say  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  aero,  turned  under  with  the 
Urge  two  or  three  horse  plow,  unless  combined  with  other  manures,  except 
!:it.  and  asli(  s,  both  of  wliirh  seem  to  be  unfriendly  to  some  of  tlif  v  .iliKihfr 
salts  contained  in  guano.  Uut  with  bone-dust,  barn-yaid  and  stable  manure,  it 
acts  promptly  and  powerfhlly.  The  finest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  made  was  from 
a  dreiising  of  j^iiano  and  bone-dust,  and  the  flnsst  crop  of  timolhy  I  ever  saw 
was  from  a  like  combination. 

Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  dnnUlity  of  guano  as  a  manure  $ome  fii^ 
ners  claim  for  it  an  infiuence  through  a  whole  course  or  rotation  '>f  crops,  while 
others  insist  they  can  see  no  benefit  beyond  the  first  crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  long-continued  or  peniiancnt  benefit 
from  so  slight  a  dressing  as  f  rom  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  manure  per 
acre,  aftrr  no  prompt  and  large  a  rot  urn  a-s  piano  always  givc«.  when  jmli- 
ciously  applied}  from  tho  first  crop.    Yd  I  am  quite  confident  that  1  have  scott 
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m  m&rkcd  influence  upon  t!a-  second  rrup  of  clover  in  the  Uiird  season  aAor  its 
applicaiion  to  the  wheat  crop.    Something,  howeTcr,  is  certainlj  dm  to  the  cha« 

rartpr  of  the  Roi!  to  which  it  is  npjilictl  I'pon  moist,  compnct  clnys,  it  not  only 
acts  more  powerfully,  but  its  iniluencc  in  longer  seen ;  while  upon  iitrht,  sand/ 
•oils  it  gives  a  less  return,  and  its  after-benefit  is  sooner  exhausted.  Upon  lime- 
storti'  laiiil,  \vhic!i  I  have  no  experience,  it  is  said  not  to  act  so  wi  ll-  -jicr- 

haps  from  the  same  cause  which  renders  freshly-iimed  laud  unfriendly  to  its 
•etion. 

I  have  thus,  at  some  length,  and  T  fcnr  todi<iusIy,  rjiven  you  an  account  of  the 
source  whence  obtained,  the  use  and  mode  of  application,  and,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  valae,  the  grewui|f  demand  and  popularity  among  our  fanners — a 
bo<ly  of  shrewd,  practical,  intelligent  men,  industrious  and  economical  in  thoif 
habits,  and  little  disposed  to  waste  money  upon  useless  or  doubtful  objects. 

As  before  stated,  the  original  source  of  supply  of  the  best  guauo  is  the  coast 
of  Peru.  It  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  let  to  contractors,  who  pay  a  bonus 
per  tun  for  the  privileffe  of  dijj^^njf  it  and  sending  it  abroad  for  silc.  These 
contractors'  rcKiilc  in  Callao,  and  f<cll  it  here  through  the  agency  of  commission 
houiirs  to  the  luresent  year,  tin-rc  have  been  two  agents  in  this  country  tor 
the  sale  of  Peruvian  fjtiann — one  in  Xcw-York  atnl  one  in  Baltimore,  where  by 
far  the  Ur^cbt  ijuaatity  [or  upon  the  (.'hcMapeake  and  its  tributaritK]  has  been 
disposed  of  The  agents  preier  to  sell  it  by  tlie  cargo  or  in  large  lots  ;  and  it  is 
eifferly  bought  up  by  dealers  who  retail  if  al  a  profit  corresponding  with  tlie  supply 
in  market.  I  have  known  this  protit  at  periods  of  scarcity,  without  any  advance 
upon  the  ini|)ort  price,  to  run  up  to  the  nandsome  sum  of  916  per  ton,  or  96  per 
cent  advance  It  is  now,  at  a  period  of  great  abundance  in  market  and  consiifer- 
ablc  competition  among  dealers,  retailing  at  about  12  per  cent,  profit  upon  the 
import  nrice,  which  is  now  fixed  by  the  present,  and,  as  I  understand,  sole  a<^cat 
in  the  L  nited  States — "Mr.  Riieyt  of  New- York:— at  the  following  rates  : 

For  50  tona,ofS,8401be.perton  $49  00 

»  100    *»    of  «    47  00 

«  800    «•    of     «         "    46  00 

at  four  months,  or  a  discount  of  2}  per  cent,  for  cash,  which  is  equivalent  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  m  New-York.  Thus  the  farmers  who  can- 
not conveniently  unite  upon  so  large  a  quantity  as  300  tons,  will  have  to  pay  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  dealers,  if  bought  directly  from  the  agent  or 
importer,  or  from  12  to  36  per  cent,  if  they  rely  alunr  upon  the  dealerf. 

In  all  instances,  where  practicable,  althouflb  at  some  disadvantage,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  purchases  be  made  directly  from  the  importer.  Tt  is  not  only  cheaper 
but  safer  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealcfpi  ailvertise  PntatTOiiinn  as  well  ns  Peru- 
vian guano ;  and  now  Mexican  is  also  introduced.  In  this  state  of  things,  when 
one  kind  is  in  high  request  and  another  dull  of  sale,  the  temptaticm  is  strong  to 
mix  the  inferior  witli  the  suj»erior.  or  otlierwise  to  adulterate  the  Peruvian,  the 
better  quality.  This,  unfortunately,  can  bo  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  detection,  until  it  is  too  late  or  too  troublesome  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
fraud.  The  inspection  in  this  State  affords  no  protection  against  adulteration  ; 
it  is  rather  a  protection  to  fraud — a  burden  without  a  benefit.  I  do  hot  wish  to 
be  understood  a^i  charging  fraudulent  sales  upon  any  of  our  dealers  in  gusno.  « 
Having  always  myself  purchased  directly  from  the  importer,  I  have  no  reason  tO 
do  so  >fy  olijcct  is  only  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  wliich  alleiul  it.  I  know  no  reason,  however,  why  dealers  in 
guano  should  Iw  supposed  to  lie  lesK  liable  to  temptation,  or  possess  a  higher  de- 
gree of  morality,  than  dealers  in  drugs,  who  have  been  charged  l)efi»re  Congrefis 
with  extensive  adulteration  of  articles  intended  to  "  cure  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to*  ~a  degree  of  cupidity  and  fraud  which  should  be  punished  with  the  eo- 
verest  penalty  the  law  can  intlict  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  humble  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  like  imposition,  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  for  you  u»d  General  Freeman,  and  your  honorable  coadjutors,  to 

deciile. 

What  the  cost  of  guano  would  be,  landed  at  "  Mobile  or  New-Orleans,"  I  have 
not  the  means  of  luiowing,  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  ^  sole  d^Mt** 
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in  thfi  city  of  New-Yofk.    The  price  in  Now-Tork  having  b«en  already  shown, 

to  that  will  havp  to  be  added  frnglit,  Insurancn,  niul  whatrvpr  port  dutici$  may 
be  charged  in  the  southern  cities.  The  freight  from  Jiaitiiuorc  to  the  Soathem 
cHiM  upon  the  Potomac  sxA  James  liTors  nas  ranged  from  75  oente  to  $1  pet 
ton  ;  sorin'tiineg  highrr  oven  than  tlic  littt^r  stun.  Insurance  one-half  per  cent  ; 
oiTecting  same  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent.  From  the«e  data.  General 
Fveeman'e  better  aequatntanoe  irilh  the  charges  between  New-Tork  and  the 
South  will  ena'ile  him  to  form  a  psetty  coxxect  opinion  of  the  cost  of  the  article 
in  Mobile  or  I^ew-Oileana. 

3^A0atnC*S  FUNERAL.— A  PLANTATION  8CENB. 

"The  carlit'Ht  suiiiifiou'd  and  llic  longi'sl (ipared, 
Are  luTi-  rlrpoNited  with  tribute  [taid 
VnriouH  ;  but  unto  cai"h  ft  trlNite  paid." 

Wr  insert  from  the  Saulhcru  Matron  a  picture,  executed  with  the  exquisite 
touches  of  Caroline  Oilman,  which  will  be  familiar  to  inaTiv  of  our  readera  : — 

Let  me  pause  to  bestow  a  parting  notice  on  one  who  i»  still  associated  with 
die  happiest  and  tendereat  eeenee  of  my  youth.   Jacqne's  labors,  as  is  ei»tom> 

ary  with  aged  slaves,  liad  heon  ;,rr,u!uany  nuspendcd.  He  still  perfonned  a  few 
voluntary  duties,  and  muht  be  seen  on  sunshiny  days  propping  uu  a  failing 
fence,  clearing  an  enemnhered  hedge,  drying  nets,  making  baskeU  of  rashes  or 
oak,  attending  to  his  pigs  and  poultry,  or,  with  a  characteristic  eye  to  his  hms^- 
ter*8  interests,  tottering  to  the  fields,  and  shaking  his  head  if  he  detected  any 
svmptom  of  waste.  Still  retaining  a  feeling  of  authority,  he  was  angered  by 
ioleness ;  even  the  young  negroes,  whose  <rroatest  toil  was  to  turn  somereels, 
and  dance  to  tVirir  own  wniistlinc;.  tried  to  look  busy  or  «;rave  when  Iiis  eye  was 
on  them,  long  after  his  corporeal  and  mental  powers  liad  ceaiicd  their  activity. 
But  the  time  drew  neat  when  old  Jict^ue  must  die.  It  was  in  vain  that  mannna 
gave  htm  her  personal  nttendance,  sent  him  daily  luxuries,  and  anticipated  his 
wants  with  almost  filial  tenderness ;  the  golden  cord  of  his  life  was  loosened, 
and  we  were  told  one  mon^  h«  had  died,  fareething  a  prayer  fer  hie  viaster*e 
frmily. 

Mamma  had  asked  tum,  many  years  before,  if  there  was  any  thing  she  coulti  do 
felp  hie  comfert. 

'*Tank  you  much,  my  ml<;.siH,"  m^^worcd;  **  Jic^e  hnb  evMyting  hhn 
want  in  dis  world,  *cept  de  shroud,  praise  God." 

Mamma  gave  him  money,  and  he  expended  it  on  gntre^loUftes.  He  had  taken 
thcni  out  and  aired  them  from  year  to  year  ;  now  they  were,  indeed,  to  enfold 
his  venerable  remains ;  and  we  were  a  mourning  family  ;  true,  we  were  not  clad 
in  weeds,  but  a  tender  tie  had  been  riven,  and  it  wae  riven  with  tears.  None 
but  those  who  live  under  our  peculiar  institutions  can  imagine  the  strong  bond 
cTistiiijt  between  fidthfiil  aervanta  and  the  Hunitiee  widi  whom  they  are  eoa- 
nccttHl. 

I  was  informed  by  Maum  Nanny,  Jacque*s  sister,  that  he  had  lcf\  something 

for  me  in  ifie       of  his  chest,  as  his  dyinj:  bequest.    .\n  old  pocket-book  was 
•     found  there,  which  1  opened,  and  discovered  several  bilk  of  continental  money, 
csrefoUy  wrapped  in  paper.* 

Plantati'in  nr-rrocs  prefer  to  bury  their  dead  at  nij^'ht.  or  before  stmrise  Neii:h- 
boring  plantations  are  notified,  and  all  who  can  obtain  tickets  from  overseers 
attend.  A  spot  of  ground  is  allotted  for  their  bnrial-place,  and  simple  menn- 
mont.'?  of  affection  may  usually  bo  found  in  them.  The  ceremony  of  inlonnoiit 
is  commonly  performed  by  a  cla^is-leader,  a  pious  colored  man,  wlio  is  the  spin* 
tnal  teacher  m  the  neighborhood,  and  prepares  hie  br^ren,  by  an  euminalien 
into  their  belief,  and  a  watch  over  their  conduct  and  feelings,  for  communion 

The  pomp  and  circiunstance*'  of  the  burial,  for  it  is  not  less  among  slaves,  in 
proportion,  than  in  palaces,  delayed  the  funeral  until  midnight.    As  the  vitiitors 


•  It  may  sicarrdy  be  tiecf"'n'—  *n  repeat  that  this  ii'-ideiu  an<l  otLoni  in  the  **  SootiMnt 
Matron,''  like  tliuse  iu  the  2suriucru  iioiuckeeper,  axe  t'uuoded  in  u-utb. 
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ttaembled,  dwj  ciwHed  t1i«  bat  of  the  deenwd,  and  wlim  that  was  AtUi  •tood 

around  th»^  entrnncn  iir  ;r  th<^  cofiiii.  At  short  iiitrrvaJs,  «oiiic  ainonfr  tlie  group 
commenced  a  hjizm«  in  which  oU  joined  i  rcfrcahments  were  then  decorously 
diotramted* 

The  (Iralh  of  Jacqup  Iwitl  lircii  particularly  afTi'ctlnj''  to  me,  for  I  hnd  been  his 
especial  iavohte.  I  went  with  the  bojra  to  see  him  after  his  decease ;  and  though 
I  cud  not  fed  tha  feintnew  that  came  over  me  at  witnessing  the  remains  of 

S andmamma,  ^et  I  had  that  dizzy  sensation  v^hich  youth  often  experiences  at 
e  immense  differencr  between  .1  !»rii;ht  intellerlual  fjlanrp  and  the  ylazcd  eye 
or  raoTcIess  lid,  between  the  warm  touch  ol'  affection,  and  the  still,  cold  hand 
that  returns  no  pressure. 

The  night  of  hi^  interment  was  mild,  and  I  sat  at  my  window  by  the  starlij^ht, 
watching  the  a[)])ro<ich  of  the  negroes  ah  they  crossed  the  fields,  or  came  tUrougk 
the  avenue.  TorchoH  >^  ere  aeen  glowing  in  the  range  of  whitewashed  huts,  and 
a  biisli  I'ihlf  was  llaniint'  near  Jaeque's  habitation,  which  was  so  brilliant  that 
I  perceived  the  cotiin  and  the  groups  gathering  round  it;  while  occasionally 
■traina  of  tlwir  bynm  eain«  floating  with  a  aoftened  cadonce  on  tfio  bre«ra.  Hie 
procession  was  former:!  sjv  women,  dressed  in  white,  preceded  the  coflin.  and 
the  paU-bearers,  bearing  torches,  were  on  each  side.  Their  path  lay  near  the 
hoaao,  and  nothing  waa  to  be  beard  bat  an  oc<»rional  ejaei:datioa  of  "Lord 
Jesus  !"  "  He  knows  !"  "  Go<l  have  mercy  !"     His  will  be  done  !" 

The  burial  place  was  near  the  river,  and  a  huge  oak  threw  its  arms  over  it,  aa 
if  protecting  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  I  could  see  them  as  they  wound  down 
the  slope  Koi  atood  in  a  circle  round  tlic  grave,  distance  still  softening  their  a^ 
cred  sonrj.  Tt  was  one  whir?)  T  had  heanffrom  infancy  in  their  devotional  exer- 
cisos,  but  never  had  it  touclied  my  feelings  as  now,  when  it  rose  over  poor  Jaeque's 
last  dwelling-plane.  The  leader  spoke  ;  at  Hrst  his  voiee  was  low,  then,  ri.^ing 
to  that  declamatory  shout  which  often  carries  the  feelinus  cnptive,  it  reached  me 
where  I  sat.  He  described  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  said  that  Jesus  wept,  and 
that  tbay  might  weep,  for  a  good  brother  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  Jeaua  by 
his  grave  to  hrinc;  him  back;  he  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Jacqnr,  and  on  their 
duty  in  imitating  his  example  ;  told  them  to  be  grateful  for  their  religious  blea- 
•bga,  for,  white  the  heathen  were  in  darkneaa,  a  great  Ugbt  had  abene  apca 
them  ;  dwelt  lonif  on  their  sinfulness  and  God's  anfjer.  and  taxed  his  imaginaliiMI 
to  paint  the  torments  of  helU  unless  they  repented  and  accepted  the  gospel. 

Familiarity  with  biedialeet  prevented,  with  me,  all  that  might  have  been  hodi- 
crous  to  a  stran<:er.  He  prayed  furliis  master  and  mistress,  that  God  might  re- 
ward them  for  ail  their  goodness  to  brother  Jacque.  "  Oh  Lord  Jesus,"  he  cried, 
**  bless  my  young  maussas.  Gie  'em  good  counsel,  and  let  'em  drink  of  de  water 
of  life,  and  bless  my  young  missis;  may  she  know  de  Lord  dat  bought  her,  and 
may  she  bring  her  alahaater  box  «f  ointment  and  poor  it  oot  tax  the  love  of  her 
maussa,  Christ." 

As  these  words  reached  me,  I  could  not  restrain  my  teen ;  I  laid  my  head  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Another  hymn  was  snng.  The  words  of 
Watts,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Christian  Israel,  whose  tender  notes  fall  like  gen- 
tle dew  on  the  heart  of  monarch  and  dave,  loie  in  the  gniet  midnl|^  undinr 
fbateteny  heaven. 

•*  Wiiy  lio  wo  mourn  depaniog  friends, 
Or  shake  at  deatli's  alarma  T 
*Tb  bat  the  voice  that  Jeaua  aend% 
To  eall  them  to  hu  arnis.'* 

Aa  they  eeaaed,  tiie  waving  lights  pasMd  away.  I  wae  again  alone  with  night 

in  its  silent  beauty.  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  :  the  sounds  still  vibrntinir  on 
my  memory  ;  and,  as  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  a  vision  of  the  mansion  whither  the 

airit  of  Jacque  had  nsen,  came  before  me,  and  I  heard  cherub  voices  welcome 
n  to  bie  heavenly  home. 

•  This  solemnity  is  nstisllv  styled  by  the  negjoes  a  setting  op.'»  When  a  fttneral  oe» 
cur.i  .St  loo  "jr'  iit  adi.^tanre  from  the  citv  lo  pro<'ure  l<  r\,  coffee.  &r.,  or  tbe  owners  do  not 
provide  ilitrm,  titc  body  i$  interred,  and  the  friends  afterward  celebrate  what  is  called  a 
«'  false  burying."  where  relimous  ceiemooles  arajperformed,  and  nfreaboMBti  prodded. 

t  A  fire  of  %htwood  kioaled  on  a  inaU  nunuuT  of  earth. 
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Sacred 
To  the  Mcmonr  of 

A  faithful  slave, 
HU  master  bean  iiim  tettiinonjf  to  U*  worth.* 

4^TBXA8-HBa  BOIL.  OLIICATB  AMD  PJU)DirCT& 

.We  have  pobliahed  in  the  Review  already  as  much  ns  a  whole  Tolame  upon  the  ata* 
tfatkiL  wooreea,  &c.  of  Te«a«y  and  the  iadncemeata  it  holds  out  toaewleni.  Ailoftfaw 
matmal  will  be  found  in  oar  New  Series  of  three  large  volniiies.  At  present  we  odd 

extract  from  the  Austin  Gazfltf,  which  is  very  vnhinBle.  Will  not  some  one  there  give 
VS  an  ahle  paper  upon  tbt^  history  of  the  Territory,  Republic,  and  State  of  Texa»  7 

All  the  cereal  grains  are  produced  hOM  in  gieot  perfection  and  abaodance.  The  aver- 
age jiekl  of  com  is  about  fon»  bushels  peraere^eiMl  is  planted  ebou  the  firrt  of  March, 
ud  is  in  roasting  ear  the  fim  of  June.  Com  for  die  last  six  yeeza  has  dmroghoat 
Western  Texas,  horix*  a  hi^h  pricr,  nwin^  tn  t!ie  dcmatld  ersatedby  the  WBnt<i  of  the  army 
on  the  frontier,  and  emigrauoo ;  but  it  ia  cuntidently  pre<Beted  that  the  abundance  ot  the 
growing  crop,  and  the  veiy  coorideiaUe  incrsaae  u  its  01lIliTalkn^  wQI  rednce  the  ptiee 
for  the  next  year. 

A  bekof  land  aboet  a  himdrsd  ntfles  wide,  borderfngon  die  coast;  fs  the  sugar-growiiw 
Vqrien  of  Texas,  nUhoutjh  cotton  forms  the  pnncipal  pioHuct,  not  bccnui^c  it  is  more  pron- 
taole.  bet  because  of  the  large  outUy  of  capital  reauired  in  the  inauufacture  of  sugar ;  in 
fact  cotton  requires  aaete  labor  in  its  growth,  is  sooject  to  more  disastrous  contingencies 
in^  this  region  than  sngar,  and  where  me  portage  is  not  too  great|  is  leas  proB table.  In 
this  section  corn,  millet,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  erery  species  of  pulse  grow  freely. 
All  manner  of  garden  vegetab!i"«  f^mw  to  j^rew^  perfection.  Ptaches,  figs  nod  pome- 
granates are  reared  with  little  trouble,  ami  the  t  ruli  is  abundant  and  of  fine  tiavor  ;  oranges 
are  sometimea  r^mli  but  the  climate  is  not  adapted  to  iheir |prowtb.  Several  varieties  of 
iadigenoos  grapes  eve  Iboad,  from  which  a  palaiable  wine  is  madeiand  the  peeaa-nnt  is 
here  e^eryi^ere  aboiulanu  llelons  of  all  sorts  attain  great  sise  and  ndioess  of  flavor. 
Tliis  region  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raisiui;,  riMinugh  the  country  farther  west  is  better, 
and  the  more  elevated  country  abovu  better  suited  to  ralsinc  ^iheop,  horses  and  muleSf 
where  there  13  better  watSTt  leaa  mod,  and  fewer  flies  an  I  n.  -  ;uitu<j3. 

The  country  here  is  everywhere  flat,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  diveisi^  of  eoenexy^ 
except  that  of  wooda  and  prairies,  the  latter  of  Test  extent,  a  perpetnal  cominon  for  pas- 
turage, the  only  productive  land  being  llmt  upon  the  streams  and  in  their  neiifhborliooil. 
Springs  tit  for  use  are  nowhere  found,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  and  wells  is  bad ; 
the  use  of  datem  water  is  becoming  general. 

Thia  is  pccaUarly  the  country  for  laige  planters ;  persooa  of  lumted  aaeans  canaoa  m 
dda  region  engage  in  agrienltnral  pursnus  with  a  prospect  of  snceess.  Here,  tlwn^  as 
well  08  everj'wherc  else  iu  Texn;*,  ca{>nble  and  industrioua  mechanirs  do  well. 

The  country  lying  above  this  belt,  ulthoufjh  diversified  in  its  appearance  and  adoptabili- 
ties, may  still  be  treated  of  together.  Ttiis  is  the  proper  cotton  and  grain-growing  portioB 
ef  TexBSf  besides  which  it  may  be  aafeiy  asstmea  that  atsome  futare  dsj  its  mineral  pe»> 
doetioos  will  be  Ibnnd  Tsstly  important  Bverywbere  neon  the  svrftee  of  the  earth  we 
see  unniistakable  evidence,  of  the  presence  of  rich  ores,  but,  as  yet,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  them,  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  any  reliable  examination  made  into  the 


aobject.  Cotton,  ihoogb  yielding  h-s."*  heavily  here  than  below,  is  more  certain,  and  one 
year  with  another,  we  nave  little  doubt  will  produce  more.  The  great  distance,  however. 
mm.  mailKt,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  (aeilhies  (br  transpoitatkm  beyond  the  ox-earty 


.  its  prodnrtion  limited.  Th>' fru-e  I'f  the  rountry  is  rolling,  nnd  in  many  places 
ragged  and  broken,  veined  everywhere  with  beautiful  btreams  of  limpid  water,  and 
abounding  with  aprings. 

Wheat,  com,  and  aU  the  cereals  grow  finely,  and  are  in  no  d^ree  inferior,  we  are  udd. 
to  the  produce  of  die  regions  of  die  northwest.  With  die  exception  of  die  more  tropioal 
productions  of  the  lower  country,  all  which  grow  there  are  found  here,  nnd  in  additi  >n. 
apples  and  pears  do  well;  and  a  still  greater  variety  of  the  grape  is  found  here,  some  of 
them  fine  table  frnit ;  and  which,  w»  have  no  donhl^  wooli  be  mueh  iaipreved  bj  euldvn* 


There  Is  a  vast  amonnt  of  valuable  land  lying  vnenldvsted,  and  wWeh  the  earigtent  eaa 

obtain  at  a  price  of  which  he  cannut  rnrnplniii.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  .*tatc,  buihlinc 
timber  is  scarce,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  presence,  in  all  this  region,  of 
Am  sioaefor  the  purpose.  It  has  been  well  aseertalaed  bj  experiments  that  thia  peitfaa 

ttOMUUBnt  {sen  a  smill  pliBtadsn  afirar  BiBea  ftoB  CShadastoB* 
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of  tlie  state  if  well  suited  to  sheep  raisins,  ilie  fine  breeds  which  havr  ])i-rn  introduced 
intn  tlic  country  neither  deteriorating  in  »ize  nor  the  quantity  or  fineness  in  their  fleece. 

Tiie  climate  mav  be  regarded  as  cmpbatically  healthy,  diaease  bcuif^IeM  frequent  and 
IcM  aavera  than  aliiioat  any  other  put  of  the  woiU  who*  there  »  m  modi  individaal  «s- 
porare,  ud  each  geiwnl  anregna  to  ell  nnatDry  lewa. 

6.— LAND  DONATED  BY  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  STATES. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  of  New-York,  io  hi«  speech  in  Congre&a,  gives  the  following  table : 
"  I  submit  asMitMMiit  of  lhauBOttat  of  Und«h«odj  doaoied  to  tho  MMet  aid  lor 

ritoh^: 

AerM.  Asms* 

Ohio   2,373.858,77  Florida   8,022,g!>3,00 

Indiana....   3,967,460,01  Iowa   8,713,955,33 

Illinois   5,5f*4,lG7..M  Wisconsin  ,  3,H;8,7y9,00 

Missoari  3.342,6-.>7.U0  Tennessee  2^353,^4.00 

Alabama   3,094,364,00  California   900,000,00 

KiasiMippi   4.151,011.00  Minnesota  Territory..   2,997,191,00 

Ixjoisiana  10,'-'10,l'2J.r.S  On-gon  Territory  r?,18fi,«n8,0O 

Mi.  iiigan. 6,17(),f(it;,00  New  Menioo............... .  7.  -'0,00 

Arliuusaa  •••   6,250,813,00  Utah  •••  6,6:^1,707,00 

Total  84,333,184,19 

"  By  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  liberality  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  oaestkaed* 
the  government  having  sold  only  one  hnndred  aad  OM  mUlion  aefw ;  alwiiiog  tnat  olmoit 
M  mooh  boa  been  donated  aa  has  been  sold." 

e^DBBTB.  RJDVENDBSk  BXPBNDITUBX8»  BTC*  07  THB  8TATB8. 

Debu  of  the  sevenil  states,  &hnvviiii:  tiu;  <lirect  and  the  contingent  dobC    AlW|  ^  U« 
*  receipts  and  expenditures — with  the  lust  valuaiions: 

AMai*        Coatia-  IdUmU,  A 

4«ht.  gnl.  Total.       tqrStata.     Rms^.  li 


.......    838,950.  —    ..   818,980..  88,000...  5S!I,688...  80t,TM 

MaasaebasetU.  1,885^.  4,049,564..  3^135.064..  SM88...  510,658...  601,604 

N.  RamptMre.      —     .  34,843..     34,848..  ~-   ...  109.7as...  90,1100 

Vermont               58,038.  —    ..      58,(»36.,  3.000    .   12.\:n4...  109,872 

Rhode  Island..      41,000.  192.719..     233,719..  2,404...     7l.1t<3...  80.818 

Conn.rtirut...      —       .  .Xill2..      HM.IIJ..  850...     eO.lHW...  75.000 

New  York  22,5;«).8rc2.  933,036.  .23,4t.J,-;w.  lOH-aj-'tJ. . .  767,962...  83t5,7iW 

N'w-Jpr-ey...       in.OOO.  —     ..      3T,<Ht.)..  'i.'JOO...    l-i?,5Kl...  l-io.:.4a 

r'  iiu»>  lvania.  .40,677 ,•214.  —    .. 40,67". 'J  16.  .'J  <'»M,7H. .  .4,4:W.I3I . . . 4.'JiV.'..:i-.'y 

Msrylaiui  i:,,.,Hi,l'.>2.  —    ..l5,.S46,l9a..  t  '^i.^oe. , .1,313.104 ...  l.'.VJ.;{40 

Virjriiiia  i;i.(UK-',f5l.  3,917,804..  17,615,951 . .  I'.mi.ihK)...  856,937...  834.199 

N. Carolina....    786.500.  190^...    977,n<X)  .  4.\(iO0...    96,000...  140.0O0 

S.  Carolina....  8,061,899.  —    ..  a.0»{  1.392..  130.000...  600,393...  531,8<»4 

Georgia.           1,898,119.  189.680..  3.U18,loj..  131.370...  310.370...  349.400 

rhifida.           3,000,000.  1,916.000..    306.000..  834,000...    M.388...  90,930 

Alabaiaa  (^888.  1,915,381..  8.600,389..  4Tt,90r...  991.491...  471.813 

Mlaslssipfil        8.371.707.  &,S0O,0OO..  7,771,707..  110.000...  358,617...  139.99T 

Leeiaiaaa          1,918,397. l4,337A30..16,l4S.Tn..  98.000.. .1,091.040..  .1,064.865 

T«^xaj               0,818,798.  —     ..  6.818.798. .  400,000...  128,946...  77,308 

Arknntas            3,697,113.  —     ..  3,697,113..  239,000...   49.%,l9t...  433.976 

Tpriiie-»ce          2.977.000.  —     ..       —      ..  150,000...  374,660...  ;Klli,r(31 

K.nlucky          4,347,637  .  250,000..  4,497.631..  34rl,999...    59',G02...  r,3.Vii4 

otun   18,744,654.  —     .. lH,744.f..'>4..  1,0.^1,053. .. 3,0'.n!.<nH  ..3,WMi,t»37 

Mirhijran           2,374.733  .m359. . .  .3,70S,01>-.»  .  143.440  ..    43'.>,3fiS. . .   440  n.^S 

Iii.liaux            7.617,5*60.  7,993,735.. .15,611, 6So. .  3-<t,0»lO. . .   45<),t>'l...  I'l'MJOO 

Illinois  8.781.4(^1.  7,843,08b... lfi^037,A10..  3tri,&10...  56t«.33U...  571.030 

MiMOiui             9:)6.36l.  —              —  79^000...  450,0(X)...  930.000 

Iowa                  55,000.  —     ..      —    ..  5B8...    ia,a00...  14,700 

Wisconsia....     ~     .  ~     ..     ^    ..  .  ...    S%8S6...  SO^SIS 

CalUbmia....    190.000.  -*     ..     —    ..  «  ...     —  ...  — 


m,815188  13,984.999    91.40B;9M    878^843   18.537.911  17.818,904 
V.  tMM....  74J98,»8  74,99%938    1,300,751   43,774,848  30,398^ 

JHSiMBe/brwMf.— ^Tbe  direct  debt  b  mostly  for  deBefent  government  revennea ;  the  in* 

direct,  for  loan  of  ere'lit  to  rnilruads. 

New-York. — Dir>'<  t  ileht  i.i  for  canals  and  railroad  credits  assumed;  the  indirect,  for 
eredita  loaned  to  rnilrunds.    The  revenue  and  expenses  do  not  ioclnde  tboMOf  ifaa  eanala. 
Virgima  indirect  debt,  is  mostly  for  crediu  lo«ocd  to  poblio  worite. 
North  OaroKna  debt,  u  a  credit  loaned  to  the  Gaatoa  itaiI>road  aseumed  l>y  Ao  tiata  t 
the  indirect,  is  a  .limihr  credit,  not  yet  fallen  upon  ihe  ptnte. 

Florida  debt,  is  lor  Iwnds  loaae<{  to  broken  banks ;  and  the  contingent  debt  is  accuma> 
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iUa&MMa«bt»ui  the  wii«a«««od  or«lU  bined  to  tbe  Male  beaks;  aad  tke: 
otWluibilhiMcoeaeeced  with  the  iiMtitatSoa. 

^Vissisiippi  Direct,  is  for  boudi  lotaed  to  the  flMten'  Beaik}  the  iaAfae^  tfw 
frauduleiti  bonds  of  ibe  Unioo  Bank. 

//>tt<«iAnn.— The  diiMt  debt  ie  for  loaae  Car  itaia  pa^oeee ;  ^  iajttfect,  <he«hoBii 
kaned  to  baaka. 

TVsM.— The  delM  to  die  Awe  fWwlnch  tbe  fltalfti*  liable.  Tlie  wnnMl  anoMt  of  Ae 

debt  i>  SI?  n  »2,443.    A  new  loan  for  $?On,nOO  wns  a.nVif.ri/cd 

Arkaunu  debt,  is  the  bunds  loaned  to  ihc  baakii ;  auU  liiere  may  be  accunralated  vor 
larest  in  addition. 

Mieiugum  debt  ii  the  balaoce  of  booda  now  ontatandiog. 

imiuNM  and  tSinoi*  dfieet  debu,  are  ihoee  for  which  the  atata  la  liable.  The  oowi» 
cent,  l  A  the  drbt  to  be  liquidated  only  b/  the  stale  canals, end  their  pvaparty  iotbe  haada 

of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Missotiri,  is  the  old  debt.  There  ore  now  two  projects  lM*fore  tb«  legislature  of  ih« 
•tate.  One  to  avthome  the  Facifie  raihroad,  opitai  94,300,000  ;  and  the  Haaoibal  ud 
St.  Joaepb'f  BaBraad,  capital  •4,S00,000->«Mikins  locetber  ^,000,000;  af whieb  two>diii4i^ 
or  66,000,000,  ta  Id  be  nuced  by  itaia  ciedU.  1%ialaat  bill  baa  f 


ahtw. 

7.— PUBLIC  DEBTS  FOB  BONDS  ISSUfiO  BY  THE  STATE  09  LOVlSiASA 


la  fittor  of  banks  and  corporaiiona.    Interett  payable  and  eapitai  rcitnhmr^Maif 
said  eorporaiions  as  maturing,  and  not  provided  for  by  the  stMie  wVm  Mw4 
foratioas  fail  to  comply  wUh  the  condiiions  ^f  sMck  issues. 

iM9ABX  1, 1M4. 


Bonds  {ssued  by  riw  Stat*.  Whea  doe.  etahtad.  Bagwtiatad. 

Oe<lii'H<!aied  Ass'n  30  June,  1643  $763,000.  f7tn,0OO^ 

•  In  1   June,  lf48  1,617,000  l.uil.OOO^ 

Uaion  Hank  I    Nov.  1841. ....,1,750,000  1,7i0,000 

do  1    Not.  1817  1,790,000  1,760,000 

do  I    Not,  IftSO  1,750^  l.TSO.OOO 

(I..  1    Nov.  IP.VJ  1,7-0,000  i.7.-n,ooo* 

Citizen-'  liaak  1  Fcb'y,  1850  2,(i0f>,UU0  l,i24,00O* 

do  ,  I  Feb.y,  lHo9  2.00ii,OhO  l,424,0OO* 

do  1  Feb>,  \m6  3,000,000  M^iiOOO* 

do  1  Feb'y,  1877  9,000^000  1.4l4,0OO* 

flo  1  FfS'v,  1886  2,mM),000   4W,6>»0 

Municipality  iNo.  2  1    Miiy,  1B09   49ii,m0   30,240 

Uonieipali^  Nik  3  ..U  Dec,  1(170   30.240   

—      -  •17.03»,9«> 

8lataBaadaoiitttaBdiaffltlJaaaary...l844.....  $»^09,M9  * 

«         *   18M   9,261,333  98 

AnoavindeeiDOd  %10JH9JW  U 

JaMTAET  1,  l8o2. 

BettteiaaBedbrtbeStaia.  Whaadaa. 
CwMe^teied  Aaa'a  1894  la  18«6  $1^376,008 

Rcrl'TTTifd  — —  — 
R^rdeeiiied............ .........  — 

liedeeoMd.  .■»...■««•*«•••••..•      ^  — 

UabaBank   —  .......1,370,000 

Gitisetts*  Bank  iFebV.lSSO  1.298,888  89 

do  I  Feb'y,  1868  1.2<>7,:133  33 

do  1  Fob'y,  1877  1.297,333  33 

do  1  F«-b'j.  lf»86  l,296,8t»a  89 

do  Boada  doe  in  18S0  extended  to..l  i^eb'j,  1853   252,03^  23 

do         do  do  1  Feb'y.  1853   2.'ia,«9S  93 

do  do  do  iFrl.v,  1854   252.622  23 

do  do  do  I  Fob  V,  1635   252,622  23 

Mnniripftlity  No.  2  ,  1  Mny.    li*69   356.160  t 

Maohnpalii/ No.  3  15  Doe,  1870   30,240  ( 

i»,fl61,3a3  38 
t  tacdbheaoiodL  |lBt.paidbgfi 

i^LKADABSOaBCBS  OF  THE  WEST. 


Tlie  fn'.iovvinL'  acrount  of  tlx- lend,  ind  Other  ttrfaent  neonrocf  ofllw 
feike  from  the  tk.  Louis  Rcpablican. 
ThadeaModforlaadiittoaaidt  mae  Aaa  eqnab  the  supply,  aotnillMOmdfaif  «bo 
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ant)  cxtenaire  discoveries  here,  near  the  caatem  tBark**t.  Tntil  very  recently,  and  tip  to 
the  discoTcry  of  mines  in  Pconsylvania,  Illinois  was  nlmost  the  oaW  source  of  lead  in 
L'liitcil  :>trit«-^.  Tlio  atiiuunt  nf  lead  .<!ii|i()e(l  from  <j;il>  n;i  and  ctlier  port*,  annuully,  is 
about  42.000,000,  according  to  the  register  ki-jx  iti  tttecit^  ofQalena.  This  ainouni  would 
b«,  at  94  pvr  cwt,—- the  pnce  there — worth  '^1,780/100.  The  ttamber  of  miners  actuallv 
at  work  dues  not  exceed  2.000,  which  would  show  an  overage  production  of  $890  for  eaett 
nan.  ^ow  deduct  $90  for  cost  of  workinc:  and  smelting  tlie  mineral,  and  wa  have  the 
largo  nv«T;ii.'i'  prnilurtioii  of  — nti  umotint  of  [iroHiicrifv  itidicntrd  of  which  no  other 
country  can  buant.  Tiie  lead  baainp&>j,  which  for  a  few  vears  past  bas  been  declining,  ia 
'daily  brconing  more  active,  and  conBdence  in  the  minernl  resources  of  the  country  is  eon* 
stantly  increasing.  Not  one  acrein  one  liiindr<-d  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  has  been 
scratched  with  the  pick  or  spade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretoibre  worked  he  within  a 
few  ftet  of  the  awface. 


9— PUBLIC  DEBTS  OP  LOUISIANA. 

PajfohU  al  the  State  Trauurgt  (Md  providtd/or  bv  ike  law  of  1844,  and  amtndtnaU 
tflOtk  Mmrck,  1849,  m  ihtm  tu^iutei  attd  new  tumdmg, 

—  — 1  Jjinuay.  1844.  » 

State  BondisadBIIisFayaM*.  Whoa  do«  Amonol  don      CatfUi  tiikm 

BeakeriiO«isiatt»feraiMk  1  J«lr,ie44  tMO.000  

do  I  July,  1849  ^.  «00,000........ 

HaeliaBie*' Bank,  for  Stoeh    9  May,  1853   150,0M  

Drainiuy  Comp  ui  v .  for  Stock   .1  Nov  ,  1855   50,000  

Charity  Ho«pii.il,  for  propetiv  .il  Mclv,  1872   1SJ5,000  11,^ 

N  t  «  i  \,i  M'.  lib-  11.  R.Co.;  I  Apr.,  1867   5(XJ,(K»0  31,330 

Cliulou  ^  I'uri  Hiulauu  K.  a  1  July,  1849   I('.<;,lio<)) 

do  1  July ,  1 859   1 1 .H,  1 1H)  '>  Si^lM 

do  I  ittlv.  1860  ItiG.WK)  ) 

XasleaaGdirR.  R.Ga  D.  c ,  1869   Mi.m)  i 

do  ^  IIMch.,1870   50,000^   600 

do  83  May,  1870    80.000  ) 

Citisaos' BaulcforbornntadaMMiar  1  J«aa,1857   950,600 

Gaasatfalatcd  Ars'o  4  Fab,  1844    73.000 

do  I  Jttaa,1848   15.1,000 

OalMiBaakerU  I  Maj,  1844   8<),ooo^ 

do  1  Mar.  I84T   87,008  \        oml4M  tt 

do  1  May.  18B0   jg^jQQ 

do  I  Hay,  1852   W,000j 

CharitT  Hospital,  doaatioB  1  May,  1858   100,000  10,008 

B.P.,  favor  Rank  La.,  borrewad  aM)uey  S7  Feb.,  1844    550,000) 

^    La.8UteBwik,  «   S  Mdi.,lM4   50.000  V   1,500 

"~         '     ^   1  Fall.pl84i.   a0,000i 


|8»8»'.0OO        114^^  at 
▲dd  Coupons  diskODvred. ............................ ...........    143515  89 
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SMsBooiswaWUifhjsbk  State  Bondi  Whsa^as  Asm! 

Bukof  Louisiana,  for  8toelu...BadaaaMd  

do........ do.............  

Mechanick' Bank,  for  Stock   do  

Drainhiir  Company,  for  Slook..  .Draining  Compnuy   ,  I  Nov..  18S5.... 890,000 

Chantv  ll.,^pitil,'for  property.. Charity  floapital  ...24Mch,  1872*. . . ia-\000 

N.  O       N  ^rhville  R.  R.Co...,N,  O  *  Nashville  R.  R  1  Apr.,  1667...  483,000 

Rr,lr',  iiif!  

Clinton  .t  r.irt  IljJ^oa  R.  R,..CUmi.n  a«  I  I'U  R,  »  1  July,  ir>U....  5O.(K)0 

il.,     ,l„   1  July,  IgO'l  ...  11  6,000 

Mexican  Gulf  11.  R.  Co  MealeanGulf  R.  R  18       .  18t»tf....  30,000 

do   4b   11  .Mcb..  lifTO   50,000 

do   do»  fflMajr,  1870....  ao.ujo 

ClUsaaa'  ftaak,  fn  b«r^imfmy^CHixBu'  Baak  1  luo,  |837....S90^0QO 

(Thai 


■{ 


Dadael  

Boada  ol  the  CUvtoa  A  PortMadaoa'l 

Railroad  Co.,  baU  bjr  the  Uaioa,  I 
redeaoialila  out  ofths  Stata  profiu  f 

ill  ihnt  iiittitution  J 


ClMriijHoapital,doaaaoa... \^^Ci''ii^S*'i^^SS^!^!!^.iZ  I  13!^"" 

11^  1883,000 


OAUABT  or  nroimmT  asd  nrmtrsnn. 


GALLEfiY  Of  INDUSTRY  AND  ENIEEPRISE. 

£.  HOWAED,  Bamur.  or  Tckuksssi, 

WITM  A  rOBTBAIT. 

No.  34. 


Mb.  nowanl  was  born  on  ihr  of  Fcb- 
ninry,  1S17,  in  the  county  of  Samner,  Ten- 
neMsee.  Aft«rr«celTlngtheofdlMrynidtae«i» 
Of^whication,  in  his  eleventh  year  he  com- 
menced hfi-  ill  Niisln  ilU-.  hut  in  consequence 
orUlheaitb,  muainetl  ilitre  only  for  a  short 
ttane.  Bavtng  changed  hi*  residence  to 
Viirioiii*  jilaofs  in  Krntnrky,  nm!  in  hi?!  nntire 
st«te,  be  finally  settled  in  t'l&rksviUe,  in  the 
^•r  IMO,  wbers  ta*  hu  been  penaaneiiUy 
«»t«blit»Tii-<l  5n  TnjsiiirsH  rvcr  Kiii.  t-. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Howard  waa  elected  Secretary 
of  the  ClarlMTtUe  Insonnee  and  Tmat  Com- 
pany, which  position  be  occupied  until  Sept., 
18^19,  when  the  company,  by  his  own  advice, 
through  the  vote  of  the  atiOeklMddeni,  was  dis- 
Mlvad.  He  lmmedl«l«Ij  MOiPMiMoi  ft  bank- 
ing and  exchange  business  on  his  own  ac- 
eount.  Early  adopting  ibe  opinion  that  the 
tMnking  opentkms  of  t]i«  eooatry  aboold  be 
left  lo  inilivii!nal  i-ntrrprise,  and  be  tinsrfl  on 
tliB  productions  of^hc  country,  he  has,  in  the 
lueeesaftil  eoadnei  ofthe  ClarltsTUle  Insnranoa 
aftd  Trust  Company,  and  his  own  business 
for  trn  yenrf*  pnst,  demonstrated  tiM  tratb  of 
the  iheury.  His  action  has  not  baen  wUhoot 
lla  tadneiice  on  tbe  moneyed  initltiitloiia  of 
bis  section,  for  durlnir  this  time  most  of  tbem 
bar*  adopted  the  policy  in  bUl-bnytng,  by  dia- 
yaiMlnf,Uiniaiiyeaaea,wl(h<nilafaarB.  Under 
tbt'  old  syslcm,  inomy  wuh  nflt  ri  prooiirnl 
oa  the  credit  of  eodoracra  who  rarely  met 
Hm  obligation,  on  Iba  fUlare  «r  principal 
or  dnwar.  Ilanng  received  no  consideration, 
they  generally  f'li  tbLinKolvis  at  liberty  to 
contest  tbo  obUgatiun,  and  avail  themselves 
araUJflgaliilMMto  ftvoM  lu  pajnont.  TtUa 


being  true,  the  wlndooiarilw  nawfoliey  anal 

be  obvH)iis. 

Mr.  Howard  is  extensively  connected  with 
tba  tobaeeo  Intaicota  or  tbo  tvaat.    It  balag 

the  staple  ofhis  Bt  Ti  ,n,  hi-  hriM  fiiuiMl  it  to  hi* 
intereet  to  acguaiut  himself  intimately  with 
tba  trada  afOio  warU,  and  in  Ita  ptitleballao 
haa  derived  important  baneflta. 

Although  Mr,  TI.  hiis 'n'«?ii  rrt'iiniMitly  «n!int- 
cd  to  accept  of  offices  of  honor  and  trusty  be 
haa tuiUbrmly  dedlnad  Oiank;  aiwaya  landing 

bis  InOuenrt-.  however,  in  propacutmg  tba 
princii»l«'!»  ol  rrpuhlicnnifini,  hk  tli'  v  Irivc  been 
handed  down  lo  us  by  the  great  tipo«tlea  of 

danacraer.  ATC]rabllcanlnrrtlgionandpall> 

tics,  ho  has  ever  beon  librral  of  his  tim*^  •irt'* 
maaaa  in  eneooiaging  and  supporting  what- 
ever waa  calealaiad  to  a»ndaa  a  banaddal  In* 

flaence  upon  society.  The  cause  of  education 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  has  aiwaya  Ibond 
in  htm  an  ardent  advocate. 

Mr.  Howard  baa  eror  taken  a  lively  intereat 

in  behalf  of  internal  improvements.  We  had 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a 
rail-road  meeting,  held  on  a  rcreot  occasion, 
near  Clarbavilla.  Mr.  H.  was  unced  to  addreaa 
the  assembly,  and  jrarf  df«rided  evidence  of 
becoming  an  effective  public  speaker.  We 
entirely  eoinddad  with  bim  in  the  o^niona  b* 

fx[irc»«ed  with  regard  to  the  jioliry  ofthcrn;!- 
road  ayatem.  He  aald  that  the  great  object  of 
rall*foad8  waa  not  to  bolM  up  citiet*,  bnt  lo 
benefit  the  country,  and  that  if  rttics  could 

onl)  tlourisli  liv  lin;>ovcris!iin2  thi-  fonntry,  he 
was  in  favor  oi  erasing  them  as  cancers  on 

ilM  body  polMc^  Ae. 
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EDITORIALAND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— TUB  AMERICAN  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


We  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
correct  and  elaborate  representation  or  the 
■plendid  edifice,  now  in  course  o(  erection  in 
New- York,  for  the  exhibition  or  the  industrial 
products  of  all  nations,  in  May  next. 

irany  enterprise,  undertaken  by  our  cititcns, 
could  partake  or  the  character  of  nationality, 
and  attract  to  itself  the  favorable  consideration 
•nd  tcalous  co-operation  of  every  section  of 
the  republic,  thin  one  assuredly  does.  It  seeks 
to  bring  together  the  varied  products  of  our 
people,  from  where  the  Oregon  rolls  its  tide  lu 
the  regions  of  the  bleak  and  Inhospitable  Aris- 
look,— southwardly,  thence  through  every  zone 
of  climate  ;  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri ;  along  the  shores  ofthe  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf ;  where  the  Mi»8issippi  swells  fh>ni 
rivulet  to  "  inland  sea  ;"  or  the  Rio  Urande  and 
the  Gila  bound  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 
What  a  world  Is  hero  to  be  embraced,  and 
what  an  inflnite  diversity  of  ingenuity,  enter- 
prise an«l  product !  • 

More  than  this.  The  enterprise  proposes  to 
bring  together  the  mcQ  of  all  these  regions  into 


one  great  conclave ;  side  by  side  the  wood- 
cutter  of  Maine  and  the  miner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  hardy  whaleman  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  stout  boatman  of  the  Illinois  ;  the  ca- 
ravan driver  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  (Vontier  inaa 
of  Nebraska  ;  the  manufacturer  of  Lowell ;  the 
tobacco  grower  of  the  Roanoke,  and  the  hemp 
and  wheat  sower  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes  ; 
the  merchant  princes  of  Now  York ;  the  po- 
lished and  wealthy  planters  of  the  Ashepoo, 
the  Alabama,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Attaka- 
pas;  the  brave  and  sturdy  hunters  of  Tcxaa, 
and  Arkansas.  What  a  commingling  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
associations  and  pursuits  I  How  gathered 
here  in  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions !  The  Anglo-American,  tirst  planter  of 
our  soil,  represented  in  his  remote  descen- 
dants :  the  Cell,  and  the  C'eltilterian ;  the 
Frank,  the  Swede,  and  the  Norwegian  ;  the 
Scot  and  tike  Magyar  :  hordes  (torn  Germany, 
and  colonists  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
China  ;  sprinklings  here  and  there  ofthe  abo- 
rigines themselves,  proudly  and  ateraly  yield- 
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log  lo  the  Mt  of  iMtveiit  which  decrees  their 
•KtbMUon!    b  ««t  mwb  to  IM  wpaetod  Dram 

this  coiiiiiiinr""!:^  '  Win  U  not  lend  to  oblite- 
rate local  ftelinj^ti,  aad  prejudices,  and  anilpa- 
tiilM  i  to  otreagtben  tho  bond  of  omlty  taA  eon* 
coed  i  to  make  ue  feel,  iDdood,  thai  u  e  nhuuld 
be  *mf  people,  inheriting  in  common  the  blood 
or  thf  niartjTs  of  liberty,  cherishing  alike  the 
«r  WHllllllUm,  and  Jtftraon,  and 
lilton,  and  venerating  and  refrpcrtin::  tlic 
Oooatitalioa  and  the  Government  thej  have 
gtvonnol 

».  More  thnn  thi«,  fiijain.  There  .iro.  otTicr  pur- 
pooea  to  be  subaervod.  There  la  a  world  be- 
jmoA  M»  ia.whleli  etrfUnttoii,  and  tli«  arts, 
and  the  sekfurcs  have  heen  advancing  Tor  ages, 
reflecting  lustre  over  the  earth,  and  making 
laaa,  by  his  achievements,  little  less  than  the 
tafata  tbeiaschraa.  "Wliat  lesoons  nuj  we 
learn  from  thin  world  beyond  !  Wilt  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  come  here  t  Will  they  bring 
tlnlr  wtraa,  ud  tbelr  Miriao,  ilioir  reanlta  of 
Cni-ilU'il  nkill  aiitl^evhau?<tl<  f*'«  Hoii'ijcf  T  We 
tavita  ibem.  Invite  tham  that  we  may  learn 
btite  thea  tbat  tbey  may  learn 
-for  there  is  a  reciprocity  in  all  these 
matters,  ami  we  hsive  n  ffrent  (l(>ril  to  teach,  on 
well  ss  lo  learn,  as  the  isle  London  exhibition 
eviaoed.  Lot  0mi«  mbb  men,  and  maebine, 
and  Ikbric.  We  have  a  emit  nml  a  crowing 
ooontry.  We  ahall  warn  them  all  in  the  ages 
that  are  approaebiof  ,  and  tboy  ahall  want  us, 
and  what  we  can  give  them.  There  is  nothing 
Mifgard  in  the  dalma  oT  commerce.  IfU  aaka, 
Itgraata.  ITU btiya, It aella.  ftaoakatobeaa 
Qree  aa  the  winds  that  waft  It,  fhr,  as  Voltaire 
well  said,  it  coristitntcs  at  once  the  wealth  o 
the  atste,  and  the  advsniage  of  the  ealire 
wofld.  Commamt  fue  >Wt  d,lii  JU$  la  rMh 
ts<ie  (Ttm  Mat  €t  be  MMiiliafw»  d»  mtmie 
entier. 

want  more  appropf  tela  tban  tba  aeleethnt  of 

the  place  for  this  great  rotiKreKiiiion  of  men 
mid  product  1  la  not  every  American  proud 
of  the  great  awtropoOlaB  eUy  of  tbo  Weatem 
World  T  Is  it  scarcely  laaa  than  tttt  laatropo- 

litan  cities  acroi^  the  oeean,  who^e  ehartrrf) 
nu  back  to  feudal  timcji !  Is  it  not  fhsi  climb- 
tag  to  flia  rttttodea  of  London  and  Parle  T 

Who  has  made  this  great  city  ^  Wan  It  you. 
eotton-epinner  of  Lowell,  or  cotton-grower  of 
ippi  T  you,  fleberman  of  Capo  Cod,  or 

rof  Miwourll  or,  vnut  it  not  all  of  u* 
Sogrtker,  by  our  conjoined  labor  end  toil,  hy 
our  enterprise  and  our  wealth,  and  by  our 


this  central,  this  wlde-scting,  wlde-movtn<», 
world-potential  city  of  New<York  T  We  ail 
etalmltatik*.  Wa«tibdT«a«*ilil|klatait» 


and  intend  to 
bnowathatta  tbla  city  her  rtgiKe  ar«  aeettre. 

Its  m.  r -hnnts  were  the  first  to  proto!  aesm«i 
the  growiug  fansllctsm  ol  the  North,  aiid  ihtu 
moral  three  will  be  AK  again  wbenefor  abaH> 

tion,  run  riot,  wouM  i  nd^nger  tlie  fxistcneo 
of  the  Union.  Whether  from  Interest  or  f^om 
feeling,  we  eaiv  net  wbfcb,  tho  goatb  nB 
find,  has  found,  in  New- York,  a  guardian  of  her 
riirhts— New- York,  which  lives,  and  movaOy 
and  haa  ita  being  from  the  axieteiice  of  th» 
great  eonMaratlon,  and  can  bopo  Jhr  aolbiag 

beyond  it. 

We  trust  that  the  South  wiu  ukc  measures ' 
to  be  repreaented  at  tide  great  Iblr.  Vf» 
were  comparatively  unrf  prcsented  in  Knpland, 
though  we  could  have  surprised  and  delighted 
every  obaenrer,  had  it  pteaaed  us.  W«i 
organito  assoclatlona  in  every  state  at 
for  there  is  no  time  lo  be  IokI,  mnof  the  build- 
ing IS  to  be  opened  in  May  nenl,  aud  VMihovt 
doubt  anfident  amna  of  neney  can  be  rakeed 
to  ilerray  the  aqMoaaa «f  the  tnaapoilatton 9t 
our  prodoeta. 

Let  the  South  wilie  In  dw  great  oipofhnent. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that  must  obtain 
(he  Kh>ry  of  Mueeess,  or  the  aliamaaf  i 
Ature  and  deleat. 

Mch  a  eoataa,  we  wlU  ( 
mindful  of  our  own  rlghtn,  and  jeslons  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hair,  of  their  inft-action— ready  to 
dlenipt  the  Union  Itaalf  at  any  moment  ralhar 
than  submit  to  the  position  of  inferiority,  op- 
pression and  wrong,  wo  are  jlmcrieaiu  yeC, 
lablng  pride  In  the  achieveraanu  of  the  gntl 
republic,  on  land-  and  on  aea,  whereTer  ita 
banncra  float,  ftoB  tlM  fWag  to  lha  oaOiaff 
son. 

By  aaeb  a  eemae,  we  wtD  dao  olitala  at  any 

time  the  C()-op<Tiition  atiil  active  purtiri;ia(ion 

of  the  North,  in  any  exhibition  or  fair  we  may 
have  npoB  owr  own  aoU,  aad  hawamny  appro> 
prlate  sites  could  be  selected  for  such  cxhlbl> 
tiim  In  the  fhlure,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mc\ico,  or 
on  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Cheaap«itke  and 
the  SavatmahT  CltlMtm  of  the  Soathwaat 
have  alrf  ady  heen  discus.<ilng  this  matter  ;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  tbey  will  act  upon  UL 
Wothiablt  win  be  aeon,  and  aiaad ready  u 
second  anyjadktona  nM»faawai  la  that  din^ 
tion. 

At  present,  a  ftw  poccs  of   , 

cannot  be  better  employml  than  With  a  i 

of  the  Anierit^an  CryHtat  Fulafe  movenient,  a 
description  of  the  building,  etc.,  etc.,  referring 

the  reader  Ibr  other  detaile  to  the  dreolar  oT. 
the  Comnltloa  la  «ar  ndvaittalag  eoi« 

'It 


flwUattadSintoawbawim  In 
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•ominor  of  1.^1.  and  who  saw  and  fplt  the  grra- 
lifyinR  innrnptts  ttiat  our  people  actr.cvvii  itiir- 
Ing  that  year,  and  who  aim)  Hawilx-  iimilia^y 
popular  character  of  exixtsuions  o(  ihi^*  kind, 
•nd  their  t>enprtclal  trndencies  in  ri'uard  to 
the  Working  clasMes.  should  early  have  (  titer- 
taiD«>d  the  idea  of  repeating  the  exbibtUon  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Aeoordlosty,  aluntly 
•Iter  the  cloae  of  the  London  lUr,  iteps  were 
taken  (br  the  purpose. 

**  Tlk«  form  of  our  political  flTltem,  and  the 
•OMtltiUional  restrictlona  InqNiMd  m  oar 
•Itto  Md  Mttnl  mctOM,  nadeiMI  ittanpoMible 
Oal  Ite  aAftr  ahoaU  bo,  u  tt  «u  tn  Enjgland , 
takea  ip  and  carried  on  by  goTemment ;  and 
It  thersRire  became  necessary  to  rely  on  indi- 
▼idual  enterprise  and  activity. 

"  New- York,  the  commerrial  metropolin  ol 
the  I'liion.  was  naturally  iM*lecled  for  the  Hpot; 
and  on  the  3il  <lay  of  January,  1852,  the  muni- 
cipal auihontips'  of  that  city,  pen-riving  the 
Immeiisf  benefltn  that  must  flow  from  auch  an 
enterpriae,  if  properly  comhu  ted,  not  only  to 
the  commerce  and  pro«p<  riiy  of  the  city,  bat 
to  the  cause  ofpopuUr  instruction  and  of 
healthful  eatcrtauimeni,  granted  a  leam  of 
Reservoir  Square  for  the  object. 

"  The  Legialatoro  was  then  applied  to^  and 
that  body,  on  tho  llth  of  March,  gmlwl  n 
•hartar  of  Inoocpentton  to  the  Aaaocunon 
Fw  THt  EzHnmon  op  rum  Imvanr  «r 

AU.  Natioiis. 

**Tbe  principal  prortehNU  w«ra  noflUlOTmi 

"The  Association  was  incorporated  vtlkn 
capital  of  two  hundred  tbooaand  dollan,leifO 
beine  ;!iv(>n  to  raise  thOMHMlOthimliadfad 
thounand  dollars. 

"They  were  BUthoriced  to  occupy  any  real 
estate  that  might  be  granted  them,  and  there- 
on toerect  a  buililiiia  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Imlustry  of  all  Nations. 
They  were  further  empowered  to  aw  ard  priies, 
and  do  every  thing  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
gencml  object. 

"  On  tho  ITth  of  March,  Mr.  THnooOBI 
SsDowicK  was  elected  President,  and  Mr. 
William  Whxttbn,  Secretary. 

**  The  next  impqctaalMip  was  to  secure  the 
flo-OporattOB  nod  comMnneo  oT  the  Fodoral 
Oovonmoni.  Uwnn«aMntial,la  ortortooh* 
tain  oUMMlfn  aroect  flroa  the  nwnnlhrf  rwn 
•TBarapo.  fUt  awSr  goods  atenld  bo  adnritiod 
duty  free.  The  proper  department  oTiho  Oov> 
emment  of  the  United  States  treated  the  mal> 
t«r  with  cordial  liberality ;  and  on  the  S4th 
day  of  May,  Mr.  Maxwbll.  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New-York,  maile  n  wntti  n  communi- 
cation to  the  President  of  the  Assoelation. 
stating  that  the  (uukluic,  when  errcti  il,  wmilil 
be  made  a  bonded  wurehouae  so  an  to  receive 
goods  free  of  doty,  while  on  exhitmion. 

**  It  next  became  necensary  to  oT^niure  the 
Foreiun  Department  of  the  cnterpri-w  ;  and  it 
being  CHnential  that  the  aJTairH  of  the  Anwocia- 
lion  in  Europe  should  be,  for  the  wake  of  order, 
conducted  by  some  one  competent  agent,  they 
aaleeted  for  that  purpose  Nr.  CHAnLta  Bva* 
OHBK,  of  London,  whose  gnat  experionoe  as 
Commiasiooer  of  the  Austrian  Department  at 
Um  LondoftSxMbUioo  or  18M,  and  whowi  ex- 
cettent  wlinmiiBr  and  high  aoelal  posiuon 
pointed  him  o«t  as  embwMljr  iiind  Ibr  iho 
place  ;  and  arrangements  wavstharsnpon  en< 
tered  into  by  which  Mr.  Botehok  waa  antho- 
rixed  to  ween  re  the  co-operation  of  the  manu- 
(kcturern  of  Kuropc.  The  appointment  i«f  Mr. 
BuBchok  wus  made  on  the  2ilh  of  June. 
Shortly  aller,  Mr  ('  E.  Delmold  was  appointed 
SaperiQiending  Archlteet  and  Sogineeri  Mr. 


riorntlo  Allen,  Consulting  Engineer  ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hurry,  Conauliins  Architect. 

*'  The  next  step  was  to  tibtainthe  plan  of  tho 
buildiiic.  Sir  Joftpph  Paxton  had,  with  great 
liherality,  furniKhed  one  of  singular  beauty, 
but  the  peculiar  ahape  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  impoMHible  to  use  it.  The  late  lamented  Mr. 
Downing— a  name  dear  to  his  eountry — oflTered 
another  of  striking  ingennit}-,  but  this  waaalso 
excluded  by  tho  torms  of  the  grant  flrom  Ikn 
eItT,  which  ponnpiorUf  remdrad  that  tbo 
bnlldlnf  ahonU  bo  oxoTmIvo^  of  Irsn  nad 
class.  Many  other  plana  wero  oflbred,  of  great 
beanty  and  originality ;  and  from  these,  tho 
Board,  after  much  consoltatioa,  determined  in 
select  the  one  introduced  in  this  number. 

"The  main  featttrca  of  the  buildini;  are  as 
follows  :  It  i«,  with  the  exception  of  ttif  door, 
entirely  consirucied  of  iron  and  pins'*.  The 
general  idea  of  the  edillce  in  a  Greek  cross, 
aurmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  interaection. 
Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be  3rt5  feet  5 
inclieH  long  Tlu  re  will  be  three  similar  en- 
trances: one  on  tho  Sixth  Avenue,  one  on 
Fortieth,  and  one  on  Forty-second  street. 
Each  entrance  will  be  47  (feet  wide,  and  that 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  will  be  approached  by  a 
flight  of  eigbt  steps ;  over  escb  (rant  is  a  largo 
semi-cireiilarihn41ght,  41  feet  widonadSI  fbot 
high,  answering  to  the  arch  of  tho  iinvo.  Buk 
arm  of  the  eroaa  la  on  tho  gRHmd  plan  149  Ibsl 
broad.  Thia  Is  dirldod  UMo  a  eeatral  navo 
and  two  tUlM,  OBS  on  oadi  side ;  ttw  nare  41 
tbtH  wido,  oaeh  alrie  M  tbet  wide.  The  cen- 
Knlportion  or  nave  is  carried  np  to  the  height 
OfdT  fret,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  hy  winch 
it  ia  apainied  is  41  fcol  broad.  There  are  thus 
in  effect  two  arched  naves  croasinj;  each  other 
at  riRlit  angles,  41  feet  broad,  AT  feel  hich  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  3fi5  feet  Ion',-  ;  and 
on  each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle  54  feel 
broad,  and  4"'  feet  Inch.  The  exterior  of  the 
ridgewav  of  the  nave  in  71  feet.  Each  aisle  is 
covcrt-'d  by  a  gallery  of  its  own  width,  and  24 
feet ih>m  the  floor.  The  central  dome  ia  100 
fret  hi  diameter,  68  feet  inside  from  tho  floor  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  IIS  feet  to  tho 
crown  ;  and  on  the  outmde,  with  the  lantern, 
149  Ibet,  The  exterior  angles  of  the  bttildlng 
are  ingeniously  filled  up  with  a  ' 
lean*io  S4  ibet  high,  which  ^vas  tho 
plan  an  octagonal  ahape,  eaea  aMt  or  ( 
lag  149  frM  «Mo.  M  aaoh  angla  la 
ttgonal  lower  9  fret  In  dlamalor,  and  7S  l 


high. 

*«  Pi 


Four  large  and  eight  winding  stair-casea 
connect  the  principal  floor  with  the  gallery, 
which  opens  on  the  three  balconies  that  are 
situated  over  the  entrance-halla,  and  afford 
ample  space  for  llovver  decorations,  statues, 
vnMS,  etc.  The  tour  principal  staircases 
consist  of  twii  ilinlits  of  steps  with  two  land- 
iii;;  pin  es  lo  i>:i.-ti  ,  the  eiL'lit  windtnt;  Htair- 
case.s  arc  placed  in  the  octajfonal  towers, 
which  lead  also  to  small  balconies  on  the  tops 
of  the  towers  and  to  the  roofoftbc  building. 

"The  building  containaoB  the  ground  ifoor 
1 1 1 ,000  aqiMre  ibet  of  spaeo,  and  In  Its  gallerlsai 
which  are  54  fret  wfdsi  dSLOOO  sqnare  froC 
mora,  making  a  total  area  or  171,000  sqnavB 
fratfnrthspnrpooesorexhlMtloii.  There  ara 
thnaoB  tho  groond  floor  two  aerea  and  a  hal4 
or  exaelly  9  99>100 ;  In  the  gallerloo  eaa  asva 
and  44-100;  total,  wUUa  an  tnsonsUifnMa 
fraction,  four  acres. 

"  There  are  on  the  ground  floor  100  octsgo* 
nal  cttHt-iron  columns,  91  fret  above  tho  floor, 
and  8  inches  diameter,  cast  hollow,  of  different 
thicknesses,  from  haJI*  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
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I  eolamns  receive  the  cMt-iron  xirden. 
These  arc  Tect  lone,  and  3  fttt  Uifih,  and 
serve  to  8U(*tain  the  ft&Ileriea  and  tUv  wroushi- 
iroii  roiistrurtioii  of  ih*-  roof,  as  wrll  hh  to 
brarr  the  whole  Btruriure  in  cv«  ry  direction. 
Tlio  girdiTH,  lit  wi'll  nn  the  seioiul  story 
columns.  ar«  la»tt  nc<l  to  the  roluniiiN  in  the 
llrit  story,  by  roniin-linK  pieces  of  the  same 
oetagooal  shape  an  the  rolumii,  3  feet  4  mrhcN 
hlgb.  having  proper  tlungi  s  and  Iukm  to  taxtt  n 
■iTpiaeM  toftibM  by  bolu.  The  number  of 
hm9t  dosr  glrten  !•  IBI,  beaidcs  12  wron^ht- 
toW  glldWi  oTtk*  MUM  height,  and  41  feet 
■p«n  o««r  ft  pan  «f  llw  nave.  The  second 
dan  roulM  140MlanM»  oTUm  mm»  ahape 
M  OMMa  balow,  ud  17  fbac  7  tnekaa  high. 
Theae  receive  another  tlarcfglldMni,  BMIBhcr- 
inK  160,  for  the  aappoft  al  tha  rOMh  of  tha 
Hi.ili  s,  ,  ai  li  nave  being  covered  by  Ifl  cast-iron 
actiti-'-iriuhir  arches,  each  coinpoAcd  of  4 
pleeen. 

•*T!ie  dome  is  •»uppc)rted  by  24  columns, 
wliii  h  CO  iipiilHive  thi^  second  Story  tea  height 
of  fi'i  f<'et  ui'ovf  the  itoor,  and  supjiort  a  com- 
liiiiiiiK-ri  of  \% roujjiit-iroii  archf«  and  Birders, 
on  which  rents  a  cast  iriiii  bed  plate,  so  con- 
Btmcted  as  to  receivi  i!:<  ribs  of  ide  dome. 
Tha  light  ia  connnuiuciited  to  the  dome 
llWMgh  the  lantern,  nn  well  nn  from  the  sides, 
•n  which  tt  aaeatchei>ii!<.  in  t^dored  c\<XM, 
fefWaaenUm  tka  anno  of  the  I.nion  and  its 
■mnl  Stataa,  or  the  amWama  of  the  diflbraoi 
Bitimw,  Ibm  ft  put  oTtlM  dacafitou. 

"Tha  qvftfttiqr  of  Iron  to  bo  «oed  Ibr  the 
bonding  win  anouit  to  ftbotttLiSOtona.  Tha 
root  will  cover  an  area  or  144,000  square  feet. 
The  glass  for  the  builtUng  will  amount  to 
S9,0oo  nqaara  toat,  Itt  9^017  pftMft,  19  bf  M  or 
M  Inches. 

•*  On  entering  this  hniKlins:.  the  obaarver'a 
eye  will  l>o  greeted  by  the  vima  of  nn  arched 
nave,  41  leet  wide.  fiT  feet  hifth.  nnd  3r>5  feet 
loTitr  .  while  nil  approaching  the  centre,  he 
will  tina  uiiii.si  iraadvftdoftMMOftotftienMa, 

and  I  K*^  lect  hiKh. 

•*  It  ]s  rrrlain,  therefore,  that  the  edifice  will 
ha  larger,  and  more  eflective  in  it.n  interior 
Tiew,  than  any  thing  in  the  country. 

M  aspect  of  the  building  will  be  entirely 
dWbrnt  tt<m  that  of  the  London  Cr)'stal 
Fatoee.  Ita  fhnn  aflbnla  tha  nqiilalta 
Ibr  ft  plaaamg  ▼arlatT  of  aioliilooMml 
ttohmania,  ^  whieh  ftU  nwMtoay 
•voided,  aad  aOowft  ft  Tonr  oooaoftriool  ftaa  of 
the  ground.  The  rising  dome,  Indapendent  of 
its  eflect  in  the  Interior  amofonMBt  of  the 
odifice,  will  give  height  and  migeatf. 

■'  The  followiog  are  the  objaeta  which  the 
architacta  bftM  atrtvoD  to  eonbina  ia  their 

plan  : 

**  1.  The  greatest  possible  interior  area. 
••2.  Perlec:  safety  and  eleuain  e  of  coii^ttruc- 
tion. 

"  3.  A  well  calctilated  and  plea^iuf!  admia- 
•ton  of  light. 

4.  ▲  ▼wrtoty  of  oaiqr  d'«M  ia  tha  iotarlor." 

t.— mavoftAt  or  thb  oonwi  ctor. 

I  aaka  tlM  po^ttloo,  that  plamaia  and  thotr 
aommlaalOBoi  agaote,  by  a  joliil  effctt,  aooM 
dictate  a  range  ofprleaa  at  whtah  the  crop  of 
aotton  should  be  held.  To  •oataln  It,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  cotton  tables  Issuing  from  New- 
York,  New-Orleiiii"*.  and  Liverpool,  bearing  on 
the  present  iiid  niture  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  Hy  adding  the  stock  in  American 
ports  on  the  Ist  September,  1851,  and  the  stock 
of  all  other  countriaa,  as  reported  on  the  31at 
ar  Mtowtaigito  tlia  Anaiteaa  anf 


of  that  year,  and  allowing  500,000  bales  to  ba 
nirnished  by  other  countries,  (although  tha 
re^'ipts  would  Ibrbid  that  allowance, )  we  hav* 
the  total  supply  for  consumption  during  tha 
year  lei52,  which  make  an  ajrarrcate  of 
4,31U,9S5  bales,  and  ttu  (  onsunipnoii  of  all 
countries  is  shown  to  be  7b,b4tJ  hah  s  fx  r  wf-ek, 
or  4,oyy.f>s<)  per  annum,  by  dcduriuis;  \%hi.  h, 
from  the  supply,  we  have  left  at  the  end  of  tha 
year  a  stock  in  all  ol  211,245  bales,  at  tha 
present  rata,  eooafh  tot  two  and  two-third 
week's  conaomptlaiii.  To  continoe  thia  eaAe»- 
latioQ  into  another  sroftTt  ftdaJl  tiia  liwarlf 
crop  to  be  tha  aanM  aa  last  yaar,  tjUjHt 
balaa.  aad  thai  fatriga  aaaaiitea  ftmiah 
500,o60b  add  to  thaaaaftppMaa  tha  111;M»  balaa. 
anrplua  of  hurt  year,  and  w«  lattra  tho  total 
supply  fbr  eonaamptum  during  tha  y«ar  I8BS, 
amounting  to  3,730,344  balea  ;  if  the  itame  rata 
of  conaomption  continues,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  ui  373,336 
bales.  There  is  no  appan  ut  rau*»e  at  present, 
except  the  want  <if  coiion,  why  roiisumptioa 
sbouJd  le.isi  ii  ,  on  the  contrary,  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances favor  an  iiureaKe  to  the  utmost 
extent  ol  any  supply  thai  can  be  furnished^ 
among  whuh  can  be  enumerated,  the  abw^ 
dance  of  provisions,  employment  given  to 
laborers,  which  enable  them  to  consiune  a  ftdl 
supply  of  heavy  ciothing,'paaM  aaaang  naftnaa, 
short  clippings  of  wool,  ta  ba  Ba|i|dird  by  «at> 
ton,  (ho  fUliuf  ofl*  m  tha  ooltaaa  af  ladtai  Iba 
abundance  and  chaapaoaa  of  aaaajt  wWakte 
aeaUag  laraataMat  at  a  laar  per  muLf  eeaa- 
elally  la  aMaafteontog  oeaMfiae,  the 
traffttag  aloioat  aatiraiy  to  ofdara,  which  U  an 
avidanee  that  tha  ftbrte  la  wanted  aa  that  as  it 
can  be  made.  With  aucK  an  array  of  favorable 
elreumstnnces,  planters  should  expcLt  a  re- 
muneratini;  prlc  for  the  present  crop,  and  ihcy 
will  get  It,  providing  their  fears  are  not 
operated  on  by  the  action  of  other  inioreMted 
parties,  or  drawn  on  advance  on  their  crops, 
that  will  compel  the  merchants  to  force  the 
market  ;  they  should  Ibel  assured,  and  act  on 
it,  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  has  been  made 
in  1H62  w  ui  be  called  for  at  any  price  tmder  tha 
non-consuming  point  by  January,  l!$54.  The 
iavMUgatlpB  of  oetton  tables,  has  brought  to 
that  there  never  has  been 
yaara  daring  which  eoooa  did 
tadaed«  1  have  Jbaad  bat 
I  year  that  it  did  aet  aA 
tor  tea  eeate  at  aoaie  period  tritbia  the  year; 
which  la  aa  avideaoa,  if  tha  crop  was  aii^»ai|y 
put  on  the  market,  ft  would  constaBfrr  eom- 
mand  that  price.  Bow  is  this  to  be  effected  T 
The  plan  proposed  is,  fl>r  cotton  commission 
merchants  to  iiold  a  convention  and  orramrc  a 
hoard  of  trade,  which  is  to  investicsic  the 
relation  of  supply  :iiid  di-nianrl,  to  cutinder  the 
cost  of  production,  allow  a  fair  ]»  r  i  cnt  on 
planting  Investnif  tii,  and  make  up  a  ranse  of 
prices  annually  for  which  cotton  should  b« 
held,  urging,  ihroogb  an  address  to  plantera, 
the  importance  of  their  not  drawing  bUhi  oa 
(he  faith  of  cotton,  calculated  to  forre  it  on  the 
markat,  and  present  tha  adraataga  of  plaatara 
orgaaiSBg  throughoat  tiw  eenaa  outea,  ihr 
tha  parpooa  of  arriTing  at  I 
aa  to  tha  amoont  of  crap,  at 

after  hoaaiag.   Bf  mma  art  ,  

maaadea  eaa  be  reaieved,  aad  ^  aHfer  eeal 
be  brokaa.  by  which  tha  anaospacting  aad 
helplesa  planter  ia  umely  led  to  the  broker^ 
stall,  there  to  have  his  interest  Immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  foreign  aggrandisement ;  and 
juggline  merchants  should  remember  that  tin  y 
ara  at  the  eentrea  of  buatoess j  to  them  plaat«ra 
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•■l!i6flt;tkra«glitt«lr  kMidaoiir  cotton  mmat 
and  «fW7  opUoa  la  i«fwd  to  tt  !•  «Bl6r- 
MM  with  reapect  ud  emUUMwe ;  nd  will 
dMjr  Mj  tkm  to  no  M|»,  wUbout  in  aflbrt  tt 
MBsm  f  This  tetioii  woiUd,  at  leut,  reconcile 
ptentere  to  tbe  price  obtained  fbr  their  cotton, 
Mtabliah  more  confidence  between  planters 
Snd  merchants,  whnst-  interests  nrc  hl'  iun  al  ; 
it  woolil  ccrtninly  ha%'r  a  tendency  lo  arrvni  the 
■uiciiisl  [wliry  pursued  by  plantera,  ofdravring 
an  advance  on  tUcir  cotton,  which  often  com- 
pel merchants,  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
and  the  planter's  credit,  to  «cll  when  his  judg- 
ment would  dictate  otherwise,  thus  injuring 
his  own,  (he  planter's,  interest,  and  all  persons 
holding  cotton  on  sale;  and  for  mercbants  to 
advice  planters  not  to  uk  an  advance  on  their 
cropH,  wiitioQt  eoneert,  would  InvolTo  a  ques- 
tion of  modesty  that  boim  will  bniolu  Thsn  is 
UtUe  doubt  bat  aa  Bogllah  neotd  af  oor 
Indebtsdneaa  la  aa  ragiilailj  aada  aa  that  of 
oar  cropa,  and  not  onhr  tho  amoont  owad,  but 
laiMn  it  has  to  be  paid.  Under  such  circum- 
Otances,  the  planter's  cotton  is  entirely  subject 
to  fbrelgn  capitai,  and  until  thin  ivil  is  cor- 
rected, there  can  be  no  independence  or 
Toluntary  a.  tion  in  disponing  of  ttie  cotton 
crop ;  ih<'  pri<  <j  will  be  lowered  or  raised,  as  it 
hB8  hvcn  111  England^  torattoi 
and  their  inicrest. 

Marexoo 
Shitok^  Ala.t  Oct.  8M,  IMS. 
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muTAar  rnimrnt. 

nia  aonaga  haa  aeqaiiad  a  Tory  high 
NfOtatimoD  icoooat  oTItaaieelleBC  discipline 
•od  thoroof  h  coarse  of  Instraetton.  The  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  now  heforn  \in. 
spealcii  in  the  highest  ti  rin-*  of  th<"  moral 
dt'portmcnt  and  projrcsn  dT  tbe  cadets,  tin- 
judicious  government  ol  the  InHtiiutf,  and  t(ip 
success  of  the  whole  system.  Tin-  incorpora- 
tion of  Judge  Monroe's  L;i\v  S.  Iiool  wuh  the 
Institute  in  a  most  v;iluiiltle  aiMition  A.h  a 
careful  clucidator  <■(  the  principles  of  law  and 
profound  jurist,  the  judge's  lapalatloa  la  00- 
exteusiTe  with  the  stales. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  eoUege  as  this. 
Which,  IT  flkltbfldly  administered  and  ado- 
qaalaly  aaatalaed,  mmtl  prora  a  real  Utaalag 
to  oor  eovntry,  aaeeaaarily  entails  groat  ro- 

EnaibiUty  and  labor  opon  its  (buadars.  W« 
rafiwa  thiak  that  evcrr  advocala  lir  tho 
aataaalaa  af  a  aeatid  phyrteal  aad  IntOlloetiial 
adaaatloa  ataong  our  yoathfU  eonntrymen 
ahoold,  aa  an  aet  of  Joatlce,  tnqnire  into  the 
validity  of  this  Institute's  claims  to  pntonage, 
aad,  it  fbund  worthy,  exert  his  innuoncc  to 
streniithen  and  uphold  it.  With  this  ronvic- 
lioii,  we  commend  the  Western  Military 
Institute  tu  tin-  notice  of  our  friends  and 
patrons  Its  ailv,  rti.sement  appears  in  our 
folumns  other  inlbrmation,  with  copies  of 
the  catalogue  for  1*552  '53,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations,  can  he  otittined  from  the  nopsr- 
iatendent  or  adjutant,  at  Drcnnon  ;  A..  O. 
•oaith,  Esq.,  Louisvills ;  or  Smith  A  Jolwooo, 

«nto  or  tho  laatltato,  07  Magirina  afloat, 
ir>Oflaaaa. 


4.<-><Tiaaniu  smMmu,  umaTiiairt  eon- 


We  now  keep  our  promise  to  insrrt  the  re- 
solutions adopter)  hy  the  late  great  rail-road 
cunveuiioii  in  Viri^inia.  prsflflag  thas  Vlth 
tho  aaoMo  of  tho  offlcen: 


Ftlar  B.  tlaakbargen,  af 


?«eo>PMstd(nl«.— Capt  R.  G.  Morris,  of 
Amherst;  Wm.  H.  Macfarland,  of  Richmr-nd  ; 
Jos.  Segar,  of  Klizal>eth  City  county.  W'va. 
B.  Preston,  of  Montgomery  ;  R.  A.  Thompson, 
of  Kanawha;  Cary  Breckenndgc,  of  Bote- 
tourt. 

Srcrelary. — JpflTfrson  Kinney,  of  Augusta. 

Axxiittant-SecTftaries. — S.  A.  B.  tiilu)or>'.  of 
Greenbrier :  J.  Woodrum.  of  Bototourt;  J.  J. 
Wade,  of  Ottoo;  B.H.Jbiioa»«rFay«lta. 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  time  has  now  arrfred 
when  Virginia,  if  she  would  retrlero  her  do- 
cllning  fortunes.  :itid  Have  herself  from  the 
burden  of  perpetual  taxation,  must  boldly, 
with  confidence  in  her  own  energy,  and  with 
a  firm  determination,  strengthened  by  a  jiro- 
per  state  pride,  not  to  be  thrown  aside  l)y 
younger  and  more  enterprisinK  Htates,  resolve 
to  iid  Ibr  her  le)titini;ite  .sfiiire  of  the 

conuiH  rcc  of  the  great  ToUsy  of  the  Ohio  and 
MiasisstppL 

a.  Thtt,  ta  Iha  apMaa  oCtUa  ooavoatlea 
thobuden  of  tazaHoaiiowaottBniljr  Mt  hy  tho 

people  of  this  commonwealth  eao  only  bo 
thrown  off  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of 

internal  improrement,  in  wUk  h  tfn  R!ntr  has 
already  made  large  iiivehtiiieiiis.  and  hy 
promptly  forming  advanta^couN  connections 
with  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  lines 
of  travel  in  otlwr  states. 

1.  Tkat,  ia  viow  of  tho  rail- road  conneetloaa 
BOW  bolBi  flmaod  tn  Ohio.  Kcntuelty  and 
Toanaaaao.dMTaat  interest  of  Vininia,  la  hw 
wocta  ortBtsraal  tmprorsaieBt.  UBponooaly 
domands  that  shs  shall,  at  an  early  day,  com* 
plete  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  I'V  a  rail-road  con- 
nected with  lier  improvements  already  com- 
menced unite  tbe  waters  Of  IllO  Ohio  Wllk 
those  of  the  Chesapeake. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
the  stale  should  n<lopt  the  policy  of  lending 
money  to  the  various  inicrnal  improvement 
coinpanle-t  having  unfinished  works  of  the  first 
importance,  to  enable  those  companies  to  com- 
plete their  worka.  Said  eompanies  being  re- 
quired to  ptgp  tho  laiarest,  and  seeure  the  prin- 
cipal of  tho  money  ao  loaned  in  tho  manner 
prescribed  by  the  new  eottstltatloii.  In  reopoet 
to  the  stoM  debt,  aad  to  gtro  mortgages  oa 
their  leopooaTO  waska  mr  tho  purpose  of 


laiaMil  af  tha  prtaolpal  aad 


reopootlTO 
securing  tfea  |«L 
interest,  as  aftraaald. 

5.  That  aid  upon  the  fbrogoing  plan  ahoold 

be  granted  to  the  James  Rirer  and  Kanawha 
t'ompatiy.  fi>r  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
some  point  at  or  near  Covington  or  Clifton 
Forge,  and  to  construct  a  rail-road  with  a 
guage  o(  five  feet  from  such  point  to  the  Ohio 
River.  To  the  Central  Kail-road  Company  for 
the  completion  of  their  road  to  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge.  To  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road  Company  for  tho  completion  of  their 
road  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  to  construct  a 
branch  to  the  line  of  the  road  flrom  CoviuKton 
to  tbe  Ohio.  To  the  Riohmond  and  DanTills, 
So«th*aido,  Manaaaaa  Gi^  aad  Oraaga  aad 
'    Iw  Hw  eaonlaik 


eaaiplailoa  af 

their  respoetiTo  works.     .  _   

6.  That,  tbe  yirginia  and  Tmaaaaao  RaU- 

iMd  Company  should  havo  the  prIvUogs  af 

mnning  their  ft-cight-cars  orer  the  Covingtoa 

and  ()hio  Road,  and  that  there  should  be  no 

discrimination  hy  the  James  River  and  Kana- 
wha Com;i  i  i>  111  v  sjiect  to  charges  for  freigh 

or  travel  passing  over  theu  road  to  or  tivm 
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•ither  the  Virginia  and 

Central  RoaJ. 
7.  That,  It  be  recommended  to  the  General 

A«sniililv  m  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  I't'terHburu  Rail-road  Company  aa  to 
auihon/r  III.  Board  of  Public  Works  to  mib- 
■eribe  lor  iliree-fifllia  of  the  capital  stock 
thereof 

There  whh  alao  a  resolution  oflVred  by  Mr. 
Segar  and  adopted  unantmoualy,  in  terms  no 
dailarins  to  the  Review  and  to  our  labors  aa 
•ittor,  that  It  would  be  almottt  imuimlrst  to 
copy  it.  Wo  may  b» tUowed,  however,  to  hope 
that  auch  a  voioa  of  Mpfwral  will  be  attended 

Sra  larfs  InenaM  (h  oar  circulation  among 
0  •viarwiauif.  Internal  improvMBont  Ben 
and  cltitena oTTIiilnia ;  In  whOM  oanaa onr 
labon  liave  baan  and  wUl  — 


S.— urn  FOBLlCATIONa. 

Bmt^BMk  ^  lk$  Unfkt  .Arte.— This  is 
another  of  the  vahiBbla  oortea  pubUahed  by 
Mr.  rutnam,  under  the  ttUa  of  tha  Home 
CycIope<lla.    Its  objects,  whldi  an  Wrtl  ftii- 

fillt  il  dy  the  editor.  Dr.  .\nttaeU,  are  to  coni- 
prifH?,  in  a  clear  and  comprchcnsiTe  fomi,  for 
popular  reference,  n  dictionary  of  all  terms 
used  in  the  application  of  ncicnee  by  the  naetXil 
arts.  It  includes  agriculture,  architecture, 
doiiipstir  economy,  engineering,  machinery, 
niiimii.u  lures,  mining,  photogenic  and  tele- 


 TBlnable  tnTonnation  iipon 

ita  naaansa,  atailatlfia,  hMory,  oie.  Tha 
work  liaa  bMB  lagolaily  f<Allahod  daitaff 

many  years. 

EagU  Pass  ;  or  IJfe  an  the  Bonirr  —  By 
Cora  Montgomery,  llile  volume  const iiutea. 
Na.  18  of  fotaaai'a  Semi-monthly  Library  for 
Trardoia  aadiiha  FIroalde.  The  aathar 
works  up  oMMh  miarlal  moa  tka  paos 
Hlavery  of  Mmiioe»  aad  awiafclloM  witk.iba 
republir.  complaining  tkl  . 
with  iodiOerence  upon  Illo 

raceive  in  that  quarter,  etc. 


graphic  art,  together  with  the  nrincipiea  and 
practice  of  each,  and  a  compaaa  9*  *— 
and  European  invention 


Hand- Book  of  Literotm*  mid  tkt  Fhu  ArU. 

—  Still  another  of  Putnam's  Cyclopcdian,  com- 

Ei!i  <1  and  arranged  by  George  Ripley  and 
a%ari!  Taylor,  and  embracing  complete  and 
accurate  detliiittonN  of  all  terms  employed  in 
belies  lettrcs,  phUosoiihy,  theology,  law, 
mythology,  painting,  luu^iir,  Hculpiure,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  kindred  arts. 

In  pierencc  to  the  literary  portion  of  the 
work,  It  iiMV  l  o  Hani  to  include  all  terniM  of 
logic  and  riicioriir,  cntu  iMin,  style  and  lan- 
fOage  ;  sketches  of  works  which  stand  a.<< 
types  of  their  age  or  tongue  ;  reviews  of  an 
aysiema  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  a 
hMonr  of  Uteratnre  among  aU  nationa.  lUus- 
tiatadT  with  wood^ia. 

Jtorthh  'xxl  ■    or.  Life  North  and   South  — 
Sho\vini.'  the  true  character  of  both.  By 
Mrx.   s.iruli  .1.  Hnlc.    With  illaatMtlon^ 
New- York  :  II.  l..ong  A  Hrother. 
■  nils  is  a  beantUU  and  catholic  work,  and 
amm  In  good  tiroot  now  that  the  South  ia  so 
omeli  aaaaOad  In  tla  Vlielo  Tom  style  of 
tomancai.  hlalnaooiapaitar^foertoilioae 
ealomnlaUMm»  who,  Mra.  Bala  wdl  aaya,  In 
their  seal  hava  IbrgMian  that  the  naatar  aa 
well  as  the  slave  la  tbetr  brother.   The  work 
w^as  written  when  abolitiouism  first  began 
aenously  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the 
South  and  the  North. 

.4u*<ra/-j4«ia— Australia.— This  is  a  splen- 
did work,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  pub- 
Uahad  by  Messrs-  Tallis  dc  Co.,  of  London, 
NaWoYork  and  New-Orleans,  and  forms  a  part 
af  Iba  aeriea  of  Martln'a  British  Colonies. 
Wa  have  largely  ralhnad  to  It  and  need  its 
afeiaBattan  la  oar  aitkla  q  «tt  AnamUa  In  the 
present  number. 

Miss/nhu.irtts  Retrifter  nml  Stuff  Rtcnrd, 
1852.  By  George  Adams  We  tliunk  the 
editor  for  a  copy  of  thiH  nui-si  \  iilual'le  work, 
ulufli  aontaiaa  a  conq^te  directory  of  the 


Pvnuhurst:  His  Wanderinea  and  W*!* 
of  Thinkini:.     By  Donald  MacLeod, 
New-Ynrk    ("harlcs  Srribner.  Ilaw<Or> 
leans:  J.  li.  Steele.  Pp.429. 
Wc  have  here  a  coUecUon  of  iketebesby 
a  new  writer,  some  of  more  and  some  of  less 
value.    This  volume  taUa  of  travels  and 
adventorea  in  Buropa,  and  in  a  manner 
and  upon  a  plan  by  no  meaoa  tmmtereMnf. 
There  is  in  it  much  irothfulneaa  to  natVC^ 
and  the  work  is  therefore  not  devoid  of 
genina.  Yet  there  ia  manifett,  it  strikes 
ua,  aomething  oT  an  attampl,  it  mav  b« 
an  unconscious  one,  OO  IM  jy^ot  tn* 
author,  at  iiniinting  Uie  atyle  oT  Ik  ManNl, 
though   not,  perhaps,  in  its   nio«t  ohjec- 
tioaable  features;  lor  ••objectionable"  wo 
do  dkiak  tbal  atyle  in  many  aanicalara 
is,  albeit   there  are  thoae  who  admir» 
it,  and  diacover  therein  beauties  unpeiceived 
by  the  common  mind.    Odd  it  is,  no  doubt» 
and  dreamy,  hiding  ^within  it,  seemine^ 
morethougnu  than  lie  on  il»  surface;  on 
often  they  are  hidden,  indeed — ^hidden  in  ft 
mist  where  none,  the  writer  not  excepted, 
ran  find  them,  \;ri>pf  ihcy  long  a*  they  may. 
But  we  would  not  be  amicrsrotKl  as  condemn- 
ing "Pynnbt^rsi."   Far  Iron  it.  foritco*- 
inins  not  a  Gnr  fine  tbongiua  es* 
pr  essed. 

The  Gretk  Girl.  A  Tale,  in  Two  CJaa- 

tos.  By  James  Wright  Simmons.  Bo«- 
ton  &  Cambridge:  James  Munroe  h.  Co. 

Another  Byronir  imitation,  hut,  we  naad 
scarcely  »ny,  i^ot  in  the  manner  of  Byron. 
Mr.  .^imntons  evincpa  poetica]  talaat,  batoot 
of  a  high  order.  Hia  vaiaaa  are  out  abao> 
lutely  bad :  tbay  ava  wane,  for  ibay  at* 
mediocre  Tli  e  poet  mmthave  lofty  thooghu. 
and  he  must  know  bow  to  express  tbem 
worthily.  The  dedication  is  the  best  part  oC 
the  book :  it  eviuces  both  good  seuae  and 
modesty,  and  is  quite  unique :  *'To  tlie  Fra- 
siileut  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  University, 
lltese  paces  are  moat  respectfully  and  with 
great  diffidence  fauMibe<i  by  one  who  tc»ok 
no  ^Honota,'  ficatoraaeond,  at  the  vaoermbl* 
inatitntfoa  over  whidi  they  prrside,  and  of 
which  he  was  an  unworthy  pupil :  and  who 
now  comes,  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo,  ta 
ask,  at  the  hands  of  that  benign  tnothar» 
forgiveness  for  his  enrly  ilelinquencies." 

I  Litirs  of  Wflln^g-tr'n  nn>l  Prel. —One  of  the 
i  series  of  AppleioiL '.>*  I'ojniliir  Library,  and  cer- 
'  tainly  among  tlte  very  beat.  The  Uagrayhlaft 
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an  takra  IHwi  the  Londoo  TioiM,  ud  an 
•iataratdy  tmi  aUy  pnp«ra4. 

21*  Okarmettr  ami  JLcf  ^/dbi  Ob 
Btflutt  and  the  Relation  of  hi*  Minlsinria 
tiM  ChrlstiM  Diiipenaatlon.  Bjr  the  Jut. 
■Win.  C.  Duncan,  M.  A.,  Profenaor  of  th« 
Greek  and  Latin  Laniuagee  in  the  UnWfatty 
ofLouisiana.  N«w-Yark:  Owmldi, Iduiport 
deCo.  1853. 

We  are  indebted  to  onr  fHend  the  anthor 
<br  a  copy  of  tbia  work,  which  we  are  sure.lilcr 
evprythiiiB  cl«c  from  hm  pen,  will  be  foiind 
thrtniiiliiiut  to  be  marked  by  itoiind  ncholamhip 
aiKl  I  Inliornie  renearrh.  \Vo  are  rhnps  not 
ello^ll;^l  acquainipd  with  lheolo;ii.  li  iiKiturs 
to  lurrii  nn  opinion  ol  iih  im  rilH,  ami  ttiLrelbre 
Will  only  r<'tV  r  it  to  n  liitiouH  rritiri.sin.  It  in 
ba8«<l  upon  the  (iernian  work  of  .InhannrH  dcr 
Taafer  of  L.  Von  Rohden,  and  is  the  first  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  the  life 
and  mlDistry  of  John  the  Baptiet,  whieh  has 
«v«r  appMrad  in  tha  EocUah  Unffaaga.  Tbe 
■nidaet  wkteli  ft  eooaldflfa,  tb*  amlior  dia- 
foaaaa  with  thorough  neaa  and  tmamrMOtj. 
If  lUa traatiae. he  aayN,  ahall be Itandto  fBl a 
yiafla  hitherto  untenanted  in  English  religious 
Iltmtnre,  he  will  be  abandautly  rewarded  for 
his  labora. 

Diplomacy  of  the  RnoUuion.  an  Historical 
study.  By  Wn.  fbnaj  lYaaeatt.  New- 
York  :  D.  AppletOD  A  Co. 

We  certainly  wrote  a  noOca  of  thia  Talsable 
work  dunng  last  sumniert  bW  aOBM  baw  or 
Other  find,  apoa  loiAiBf  aver  oar  pagea,  that 
it  baa  aat  amaatad.  mTlng  expressed  per> 
■analtar  ta  the  aMhor  bow  highly  and  bow 
flmNrably  wa  ba««  been  tmpreeeed  wttb  his 
labors  in  tbia  as  in  other  fields,  it  certainly 
beeame  as  to  talte  pubiio  notice  of  them  at 
an  eariier  d^.  Wa  ngial  Uuft  it  baa  baan 
otherwise. 

Ni)\v-!i  il:iy>),  whF>n  nipn  exppcf  to  be  made 
StaleHitirti  at  thf  b!illot-!)ox,  iind  not  in  the 
library,  as  knights  are  mmle  hy  lh<'  im  re  tap 
of  the  No%-creif(n'H  aword,  it  itt  consoling  to 
find  Mottio  one,  and  especially  a  younR  man  of 
high  tatentM  and  flnlahcd  education,  dcvotine 
himself  to  the  analysia  of  government  pacts 
and  ohitervaacee^  and  to  the  study  of  ilioae 
mien  of  intematlCNUtl  polity  which  are  intended 
for  the  proteeiioa  of  the  weak  againat  the 
strong,  and  tor  eementlng  in  one  wide  and 
barmonlooa  anlim  ths  great  flURniiieo  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Trsseott  la  aai  saUefled  with  the 
eurfkre.  He  daree  to  tUnk  ami  to  speak  oven 
unpopular  things.  daiaa  ta  aMar  iaUa 
where  flippant  pdlitlea  Imagtoa  ara  ta  ba 
gathered  but  deaa-eea  ftnfte. 

His  present  work  i»  worthy  of  stndy  and 
reflection.  It'^  style  it  terse  nnd  vigoroim — iia 
erudition,  ela'iorai<'  arnl  Hearcliinx— urcu- 
ment,  close  and  convincine.  The  author  haft 
Taad  Calhoun— read  liun  with  av-iiitase,  rx- 
aapl  Vpon  one  point,  and  ht  rem  we  put  in  a 
aavaal— he  cannot  admire  and  appr«ciBte  his 
great  work  upon  government.  The  judgment 
is  not  in  the  book  before  oe,  though  we  have 
laaraad  that  the  author  is  Tsry  free  to  express 
It 

Apropos  of  tliia  fiaat  work  of  Calboon. 
Alas,  the  legacy  intandad  by  the  statesman  Ibr 
the  worid,  has  baas  Bwaapallaad  bv  a  iiw 
Carolina  admirers.  Whyta  It  that  ina  book 
has  been  published  at  a  price  which  gives  it 
admlseion  to  the  few  onlyl  Why  is  it  that 
agfiaa  aaa  ba  aMatnadlbr  iwltlMr  lava  aer 


money  la  half  the  eltlaa  In  Iba  Union  T  (Oar 
copy  cootoa  $4  In  Naw-Oriaana,  and  it  waa 
tbe  last  of  aomo  tarn  ar  Ava  wbleb  bad  baaa 
received )  Doea  Mr.  Calboon  belong  eo  ex» 
doalveiy  to  Carolina  t  Why  is  it,  too,  that  tba 
other  volomes  of  his  writinsrs  have  not  ap> 
peered,  witb  all  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the 
IcKistatnro  ^  How  1h  it  that  no  elaborate 
anihsis  nnd  Kucciiii't  prcxentalion  of  the 
work  upon  governiiieiit  has  been  prepared  nnd 
published  by  any  of  the  thoughtful  ami  ahic 
disciples  he  le(\  behind  him  ?  In  vn  w  of  all 
:  this,  well  nii^;ht  Mr.  Calhoun  in  dcaih,  as  ho 
<  oiien  did  in  life,  pray  to  be  aaved  from  Uie 
kindaaaaaa  ofhla  Manda. 


<L— nw  BOOKS  wmoMvna. 

Contentment  U  Better  Ikon  Wsattk.— 
Alice  D.  Neal,  Author  of  "  No  aoah  Word  aa 
Fail,"  etc.,  etc.    D.  ApplalOB  *  CO.,  N.  T. 

J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Waaarl^  Wwefe*  eom^sing  Rob  Rot,  Tba 
Antiquary,  Tbe  Black  Dwarf,  and  Old  Moir* 
talitv,  complete  in  eeparale  vcda.  A.  Halt. 
Philadelphia.  J.C.Mor|Ba,N.O.  Aaplandld 

edition. 

Cirtrn'.i  TMxrulnn  Difjnitatirms.  By  An- 
thon.  With  English  notes,  critical  and  cx- 
iiianatory.  Haipar  *  Bnwara,  N.  Y.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  N.  O. 

Pare  Goid ;  or  TYutk  in  Um  Native  Loveli- 
iMM.  By  Bav.  D.  Holmea,  A.  M.  Darby  * 
Miller,  Anbnra.  J.  B.  Steal,  N.  O. 

i  Hishhp  Hiif^er's  Annlotry  nf  RtNirion.  N'atu- 
)  ral  ami  Revi  aled,  to  the  I'on.slitutioii  and 
Cour-'e  nf  N  i'.un  :  with  an  Analyfis  lefl  un- 
flniMheil  by  late  Rev.  Robert  Emory,  1>.  U., 
complete  and  edited  with  a  life  of  HiJ«hop  Uut- 
Icr.  with  notes  and  index,  by  C.  K  (  rooks, 
llarjjcrs,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N  <>  Tin  pub- 
lishers deserve  great  honor  for  giving  such  aa 
edition  of  this  tanmortal  waik. 

Li/e  and  Works  of  Bobert  Bwma.  By  Robert 
Cbsmbers.  In  four  vols.  Vol.  III.  Harpers, 
N.  V.    Morgan,  N.O.  have  nntired  the 

other  voluincN  of  thiH  work,  and  Mliall  again 
refer  to  the  present. 

Memoirs  nf  Life  nnd  Writings  of  Thomas 
Ckalmrrn,  h  i).  ' L  L.D.,  by  hie  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Wm.  ilanna.  In  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV.) 
Haipava,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  o.  Nu  library 
wiUbawtthatittbawritiiiga  of  tbia  Ckilstlaa 
phUaaopberand  moat  eloqaent  divine. 

SumvKrTifHf  in  the  f^f/ttntn/.  Ry  Rev.  Ro- 
bert A.  Wilmott.  D.  Appictoii  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N .  o .  ( Appteton'e  Popular  Libfary.) 

Sekaol  foT  FtOkira;  aa  aid  BngUah  alovr> 
by  T.  Owynne.  Barper  A  Brotners,  N.  Y* 

.1.  r  Morgan,  N.  O. 

Institutes  of  Algebra.  By  Ceranhis  B. 
Docharty.  Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N  o. 

Firytiite  mud  Magtalau:  nr  the  Foster 
Slatera.  A  Novel.  llyBnunaD.B.N.  Soatbo 
worth.   Complete  In  1  val.  A.  Hart,Pbilad8l- 

phla.  J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Sovtktm  Lutitsf  Book,  (November  No.)  A 

■aat  |liaiaiyjMrt»^«*l*«d^  ^7  MIm  ^  V. 
Smith  and  wTt.  Laanaid.  We  wUI  aatlaa 
more  ftiUy  hereafter  { at  pwaat  caa  aolyaan- 
gratoiate  tbe  lUr  adiiar  aaA  bar  aaaealatai  nl 
ibafa  Ihr ikair fbtnia aaccaaa. 
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7.— EDITORIAL  NOTE*. 

We  are  stUl  anable  to  pabliali  tbe  ramaiDlng 
papera  nliflaf  «»  Am  Bowto  ftmny  aal  the 
great  duel,  bat  they  will  come  up  before  long, 
and  onr  nrteod,  Dr.  KUpalrick,  »iiAt  ba  pa- 
tience iHHsir. 

We  can  attentSra  to  the  proapaetaa,  in 

•Mtber  roliimn,oft}ic  Cotton  Plant,  nraluabla 
MvUient  paper,  whicb  C.  G.  Baylor,  lat«  cooenl 
■t  AnMerflam,  a  gevdaaiaii  w«II  kiMwa  fbr 
hl«  advocacy  or  direct  trade,  etc.,  i»  editin^- 
It  ia  worthy  of  feneral  a^ppott,  and  we  trust 
will  receive  It. 

Number  3  of  OV  wries  of  papm  upon  Free 
Banking  will  appear  iu  Janaary  number ; 
alao  an  elaborate  article  discaaaing  tiie  Tebu- 


8.— BAIL-BOAD  MATTVma. 

We  haTe  again  a  good  deal  of  material 
•eaoMtatlag,  tal  Mnndty  flor  nadm  naat 

be  satiiifted  tf.  nftpr  tho  flnboraip  paper  inlbe 
opening  pan  of  tliia  number,  we  aUould  pont- 


9w— «Bir*10kX  MEBCAKTILt  UMUST 

SOCIETT. 

Wa  tnat  that  the  Ubrarten  wlU  hereafter 
Md  mdwlMMU  lagood  aeaaoo  Ibranalyaia. 
Thtm  wm  fit  Jamury  last  13,140  Tolumes. 
TiM  reading-room  contains  e.l  dally  papen,  38 
Waeklieii,  77  monthllee,  and  3,H  quarterlies, 
rimiicctcd  w  1th  the  inMllute  are  public  lepturrw 
and  nieht-«rhotil  rlaHwa.  The  ycninji  mm  of 
New-York  dfscrve  immort:i!  bunur  lor  this 
inatiiuiiotKwbicti  haa  liardiy  a  parallel  any- 
whan  1b  Bwopa. 

10.— LITS  An  LVr  UTS. 

In  an  addrpss  di-livi  rod  by  the  Hon.  Zador 
Pratt,  onf  of  the  mom  pntrtu-nl  and  iiHcful 
riti/.-iiM  111  uiir  cdiintry,  and  nt  which  h^'  hns 
fa\.irt  a  us  with  a  copy,  wc  find  a  very  good 
cofunit  Diary  upon  the  dociniic  at  thn  head  of 
our  pjirugraph.  We  tjuotP  it  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  and  many  that  we  know  very  well  stand 
moHt  e^giously  in  need  of  lu  Tbe  doctrine 
is,  "  Live  witti  your  naighbor,  and  not  npon 
him."  Thta  la  tha  troa  rola  af  poOay.  an  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Pratt  ban  had  the  wiadom  to 
And  It  ont^Md  lo  raake  it  aTailable  In  carving 
not  Ibr  bfmacir  a  pre-amlnent  poaition  among 


TBE  SOTTTHERN  NVRSIltlBS* 

Washington,  Adams  County,  Mi-^filsNippi. 
(six  miles  from  Natchez,)  now  contains  a  fair 
assortment  of  acclimated  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  Garden  and 
Grcen-honse  Flowera  and  Planta.  Tho  Hat  of 
Fruits  comprises— Applea,  Peara,  Qnincea, 
Medlara,  Peaohea,  Neetarioea,  Aprieota, 
Flnma,  Cherriaa,  Fifa,  Orapaa,  Chaaaota. 
Baapberrlea,  8irai»barrlaa,  dM. 

PaBdaaeriptive  eatalofnea,  containing  ample 
dbaattona  Ibr  planting,  pruning,  tending,  dec, 
\  ba  Wa<iap»lkiailiM,if '  " 


J.  C.  MORGAN, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

JEkchange  Phce,     joining  the  JPost^ 

Office^  New-OrUans. 

Japan .-  an  Account,  Geographical  and  Bla- 
torieaL  byCtarloa  McFarland.  1  vol.  iSmo. 
$1  mT 

AUantle  aad  Trana'AilaBlte  Shatchoa.  By 
Cut.  Madttanon,  R.  N.  IvaL  aaa.  $1 

Spieia*  *  Sttrrenne'a  FreMli 
IMctionary.  I  vol.  8vo.  $*. 

Unsted's  Five  Yeart*  in  an 
sitv.    1  vol.    12mo.    $1  36. 

Sicily :  A  PUphmia.  If  E.  T. 

man.  2Sc. 
Home  and  Social  Philoeoahy. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  2Sc. 

Mrs.  Ilale's  New  Books  of  Cookery  and  Com- 
plete lloQSckeepcr.  lUoatrated.  1  vol  12mo. 
$1. 

Philoaophera  and  Actreases.    Dy  Arseno 
Iluusaaye.   9  vole.   ISmo.   $2  SO. 
ThoNapolaaaDfMaiy.  By  the  Berkly  men. 

1  TOi.   Bvo.   ft  W. 

AnerieaalitorataraaBdMaaaara.  ByPn»> 
feaaor  Charlea.   1  val.  Mna.  ^> 

Voices  of  Nature.  By  Rev.  Banty  T 

ver.    I  vol.    l«mo  $1  S5. 

Lives  of  Wiufield  Scott  and  Aadraw 
By  J.  T.  Headley.    I  vol.  12aio.tH5- 

Tho  Personal  Adveuture*  of  Our  Own  Cor» 
respondent  iu  Italy.  By  Michael  Burke  Bow- 
mao.   1  vol.   13mo.  |1. 

Daniel  Webster  and  hii  Cootemporaries.  By 
Charles  W,  March.    1  vol.  ISaio.  91. 

OutUncs  of  Mwal  Science.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,!).  D.    I  vol.  I'iroo  $1. 

Storiea  from  Btacliwood'a  Magazine. 
13mo.  50c. 

Knhaai^i  Oiaak  QmuKB.  1  vol. 

^^ChanpUana 

The  Inatitutea  of  Algebra. 

Docharty.    1  vol.lJmo.  75c. 

Ancient  £gypt  umler  the  Pharaohn. 
Kenrick.  M.  A.    1  vuls  I'iino.    $9  50. 

Coinpttruiivr  I'll}  Hiogiiomy  :  or  Resemblance 
bfiw,  .11  Men  and  AiiimalH.  By  J.  W.  Red- 
fiehl,  M.  I).    1  vol.    t?vo.  IU 

The  Book  of  the  Heart  j  orliove'a  Embiema. 
Illustrated  by  thlMp-alx  aiad  «ainvfa|[k  1 

vol.    bvo.  $5. 
The  Fruits  of  America.  By  E.  M.  Hovey 
The  Lives  of  Wellington  and  Pael 

ISmo.  50c.  _ 
Goad  ia  Braiytfdi«.  A  maty.  By 

BamweU. 

mnrsLa. 
Heir  of  Randolph  Abbey.  tBa. 
C«cilta.  By  Miss  Barney.  50e. 
Mary  Scahnm.    By  Mra.  Grey.  Mtk 
llagar.    By  Alice  Carey,  fl. 
Cuenlln  Chief.  5<lc. 
H.  rtds  and  Hearts.  60c. 
Ar>*liil>nld  ("iiiiifron.  75c. 
N'lrjimin  ami  \'  i ir  lAli-ne.  50a» 
School  lor  FullKTN.  60c. 
The  Conm  tte.  50e. 
Anna  Ilamrocr.   A  Tale  of  German 
25c. 

B«abaaMadilflatt:artha  Coating  Man.  Ma. 

Narthwoad;  orM  NaittaaASe«lh» 
Mra.  Hale.  75c. 

Cabin  and  the  Parlor ;  or  Stavaa  a 
tHM.  «rJ.TlHiaiMteia||ph.  flU 


1  VOL 
12mo. 
12roo. 
B. 

Byi. 


1  VOL 


Lite. 
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orncs  or  thb 
<m  for  the  Exhibition  of  Ikt&u 
dnitry  of  all  Kations. 

N*w.Tou,  Jaly  Nth,  ISBi. 

Tht  AsMciation  Ibr  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Tndotitry  of  nil  nntionH  give  nutiec  that  the 
ExhibiiKiii  will  he:  opt  iied.  in  the  city  of  Nevr- 
York.  on  the  'i.l  il.!>  «(  M:i>.  1^03.  The  Muni- 
cipal A  iithoritirs  liavc  i;ruiii<  i]  to  them  the  use 
of  Ki-ftervoir  Square,  aii'l  ilit-y  an- proceeding 
to  erect  thereon  ii  liuil.linn  worthy  of  the  pur- 
pose to  whifh  it  in  to  he  cicvnteil.  The  Asso* 
elation  (lemrc  to  make  the  Exhibition,  In  fut 
u  well  an  In  name,  a  repreaentatlon  IhMI 
Other  coantriea  as  well  aa  their  own,  of  WW 
iMiorlals  and  pradaea,  naniiflKtara*,  mm- 
dUamrf  wad  tee  wia.  To  tbia  end  they  have 
wmi»  mumuamm  wHk  Cterta*  Bmolwk, 


jiMto  OowwIaohMwr  of  tho  luiriu  Bm 
fIfO  at  the  IndoAtrial  Exhibition  of  Loodon. 
wHoao  ■kill,  experience,  and  high  character 
offer  the  mont  oatiafactorv  security  to  rontri- 
bnlom  fVoni  abroad.  Mr.  nuHcheli  in  the 
authorised  AKent  of  this  A.hboi  mtion,  for  all 
countries  other  than  tin-  continent  of  .\n>erica. 
and  a.M  such,  has  received  its  instructionH 
All  niniTiiiiiiirntions  fVarn  contriluuor?*  abroad 
imist  Ik  ail.lrcss.il  to  hiin  at  "The  Office  of 
the  Exhibiuoii  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
In  New- York,"  No.  6  Charinjt  Cross,  I^oiidon. 
He  will  state  to  them  the  nature  of  the  powers 
glTen.  and  authuriiy  conferred,  and  will  also 
•zflmia  th«  froat  indaeenienta  offbred  by  this 
•atarprfaa  to  Bf  apaaa  exhibitoni.  This  As- 
aoalatioB  will  rorreaoond  with  all  persona  in 
the  United  States,  ihe  Canadaa  and  Brillah 
ProTlaciea,  the  West  ladioa,  aad  this  Comlnent 
fMaratty,  who  mmr  daabo  to  tioamhuio  to 
ttio  •XMbUkm.  All  flooMiianieatloiM  moat  bo 
■ddreaaod  to  **Th«  Seeretary  of  the  Aaaoeia* 
tton  fbr  the  ExhiMtkm  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  New-Yorlt."  The  Association  is  now 
ready  to  rrct  ivc  applications,  and  it  is  denired 
thai  they  be  (tent  in  immediately.  Due  notice 
Will  br  j;iv.  II  h.  r«  itir  r,  when  the bniiding  Will 
be  ready  lor  the  r»'reption  of  articles.  Applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  object**  to  the  Exhi- 
bition must  represent  Inlrlljjribly  their  nature 
and  purpose,  and  inuvsi  atno  ntate  distinctly 
tlie  nuriiber  of  square  fe»-t.  whether  of  wall, 
floor  or  counter,  mjuirrd.  Machinery  will  be 
exhibited  in  motion — the  motive  power  to  bo 
ftuuishcd  by  the  Aaaoeiatlon  —and  appUcatioaa 
te  the  admission  of  maehlnary,  to  ho  ao  exhi- 
Mtad.  la  addition  to  tbo  faaonl  deoerlption 
ODd  toe  reqalaltioa  fbr  apaea,  naai  aet  fbnh 
fho  anoant  of  nottvo  powor  nqoliod.  The 
Aaaoelatioa  daem  U  prapor  to  aMUMiaee  that 
palntlniia  In  flramoa  wfn  bo  oshlbHed.  As,  not- 
Wilhstandlnf  the  mafOltnde  of  the  proposed 
bnildinir,  there  mast  neeeoaartly  he  a  limita- 
tion of  space,  the  Association  rescrxex  the 
right  to  modify  or  reject  applications,  bnt,  in  so 
doinK.  xxill  be  ({ox'erned  b>  wtrirt  impartiality, 
lookini;  only  to  the  ee'iernl  Dt'jccis  of  the  cnter- 
priM.".  The  Associ.iimn  iil.'so  reservcH  the 
right  of  di  tertrilninv  'he  U  nsth  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  iii  iiin  c(iho  one  soasan,  during  which 
ohjectN  Khali  m-verally  form  part  ol  the  exhibi- 
biiiiui  Exhibitors  are  ret|uented  to  designate 
an  agent,  to  whom  their  contributions  shall  b« 
delivered  when  withdrawn  fVom  the  exhibi- 
tion. Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  exhibition,  will  be  awarded 
mder  th«  diractloa  of  capaMo  aad  MilMBt 
peraona.  With  tMa  ttalawot  tha  IMfOeiora 
•Ittdt  ito  flo-oporalioB  ortho  firod««ilfo  te> 


tellect  and  lodwiry  Of  IMr  OWD 

countries. 

Theodore  Sedoxmcb^J 

\\m.  Whettkn,  Sfrrrtary. 

ZWrccfor .f.—MDrtimt  r  Livingston.  Alfred  Pell, 
August  Delmoni,  Alexander  Hamilton,  jr., 
George  L.  .Schuyler,  Elbert  J.  Anderson,  Philip 
Bnrrowea,  JohDoton  LlvtngilOBt  Cbaclea  W. 
roator»  Thaodoia  go<iwl^  

TRS  ](aW>TOU  AMV  LITSBreOL 

UNITED  STATES  KAIL  STBAmU 
The  ships  composing  this  Line  ara  tbo 
AUamHc,  Capt.  W  est ;   Pacific,  Capt.  Nye  ; 
ilrBtie»  Capt.  Lnce  ;  Baltie,  Capt.  CoOMtoek  ; 
AiMofic. 

TheM  aUpo  hoTO  boa«  bant  by  oaatraoib  otl» 

ErcsRiy  Ibr  OoToraiMat  aorrlea ;  orory  oan 
as  been  taken  in  their  eonstnietion,  as  ia  llio 
engines,  to  ensure  strength  and  spoed,  oa4 

their  accomnioifaiioiis  for  i>:iNsenfm  010  Op 
eqtialed  forcU  k;«nLe  and  roTiifort. 

Price  ol  pansaf^e  from  N<M\  -\  ork  to  Liver* 
pool  in  first  Cabin,  $120  ;  exclusive  use  of  ex- 
tra size  state  rooms,  $300  ;  m  second  Cabin. 
$70:  from  I-iveri>o<il  to  New-York,  XSO  ana 
X"VO.  An  experienced  ."sureeoii  ;Ji.-\rli<d  to 
each  ship.  Ho  berth  can  be  secured  until  paid 
far. 

FROrOSSD  CATZS  OF  SAII.ISO. 

From  JVf-ir- VorAr.  From  Livtrpool. 

Saturday,  April  17,  Wednesday,  April  tl» 

Saturday,  May  1,  Widnesday,  May  5. 

Saturday,  May  15,  NW  diie.stlav,  May  19^ 

Satarday,  May  19.  Wednesday,  Juno  I. 

Satarday,  Joaa  It,  Wodaeoday,  Jane 

Satarday,  June  36,  Wadaaaday,  Jane  90, 

Satarday,  July  10,  Wodnesday,  July 

Saturday,  July  24,  Wednesday,  July  28, 

Saturday,  Aug.  II,  Wednesday,  Aug.  II, 

Saturday,  Aug.  21,  Wednemlay,  Aug.  25, 

Satnrday,  Sept.  4,  Wednesday,  Sept.  8, 

Saturday,  Sept.  18,  Wednesday,  Sept.  22, 

Saturday;  Oct.  2,  Wednesday,  Oct.  0, 

Saiurdav,  Oct.  Ift,  We<lnesday,  Oct.  20, 

Saturday,  Oct.  30,  Wednesday.  Nov.  3. 

Stiturday,  Nor.  13,  Wcdnesdax.  Nov.  17, 

Saturday,  Nov.  27,  Wednesdn> .  1)«  c.  1, 

S«iur<lN\.  I>ec.  11,  WediieMila\.  I>»  c,  15, 

Satarday,  Dec.  25,  Wednesday.  Dec.  2©, 
Fbrfraight  or  passage  apply  to 

EDWARD  K.  COLLINS  *  Co.. 
M  WaO-otfoet,  Now*Toifk 


COTTOK  PIAHT. 
A  Southern  Journal,  publiaked  itetkljf,  to  mir 
Mcalt  dinct  trade,  manufaeturt;  agriailr 
faro,  aad  tk»  dmeJayNiwai  ^  Sotuhtm  rf 

'""""'b  Y  C.  O.  B  a  Y  I,  o  R, 

OITT  or  WASHINOTON. 

TVroM  .*  ft  ayoor  tJi  aivane*. 

We  call  upon  the  Southern  merchants  peue- 
rally  to  send  us  their  business  cards,  that  we 
may  lay  iht  tn  i  i  ion  the  country,  to  enable  the 
fHends  of  Southern  commerce,  manulhcturoo, 
<%c..  to  discriminate  properly  ta UmIT doalia  lO 
promote  Southern  enterprise. 

The  Importance  of  Washington  Oltjr,  00  a 
point  of  location  Ibr  such  a  journal,  especiaBy 
in  refard  to  opening  foreign  correspondoBOO. 
aad  pwotlag  oar  Itaetga  nJatlons,  is  ap* 
poroat.  Tho  oppeitaalty  of aattaf  here.  alao. 


•my  lonUl  o^ 
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ADVXRTISEMENTa. 


the  coiiinry,  presents  me  an  a  of  fteiMtal 
operation  xn>t  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

To  the  Cotton,  Suitar,  Rlc«,  and  Toharro 
fdantcro,  we  look  confidently  for  support ;  and 
lo  the  friends  oi  '•  Din  rt  Trade"  throughout 
the  Soatb,  we  say,  "  aliow  your  (hub  by  your 


Shirts!  Shirts  1  Good  Shirts !l 

C.  LBlOBTOlfS 

vimtT  mmra  ouet  troBB, 

iVbi.  63  Ca$uU'*t.,  near  St.  CkarleMt^ 
HtwOrlean*. 

Ife  «0Mttttf y  iwsMbc  additloai  to  the 
twAr  Bptondld  Maonnent  of  FlM  8U1U, 
Vnder-SUrtik  Drawen,  Hoaierr.  «0f««,  Cm* 
Tatn,  SuipandMB*  FnflunnTi  fwyAiUelM, 

etc. 

f7^A  call  will  cooTlnce  the  viaitor  that  a 
faaliiunable  article,  fklthftally  made,  and  ofl'ered 
at  the  inweet  poMWl*  pilea,  !•  Uw  almortiia 
nroprletor. 

*^llMitteaddnM.r?  r  l.^■  ightoN'S 

Firtt  I'lrnnutn  ,SA«V<,  a*d 
Genllrman'  1  Ftnnithing  Start, 
03  Canal-st.,  near  St.  (.harlt's  st  ,  N.-orlnana, 
Manufactory,  No.  16  Park  ri  i.  r,  N.  u  -Vork, 
•nd  at  MaDtfoaunT>«tr«et,  Saa  Franciaco. 


I  wow  KSAinr. 

Tkb  vark  la  raaanoMiided  to  all  of  the  preaeat 
aad  fttara  siAaeriber*  of  the  Review  a*  tba 
mo«t  complete  Cvelofadia  of  Soutkera  iaibt^ 
tnation  yet  pnbWM.  IthtwaedlaiplaaaM 
fit  vie  uf  priot.  paper  aad  bladtaf*  aad  tba 
voluiae*  ofcthe  Beviaw  will  kwaalkar  b* 
with  it. 


m  vamm  mmm, 

00itti)em  anb  tDesuni  0taiM: 

3  Large  Vola.,  Oetaro-  Ftaa  Print,  Papa* 
aad  Blttdinc. 

mmkrtkuf  •vUm^fOtir  Otmmmtt,  JgriaA- 
tmr;  MUmOuimru,  JManiat  rmyr<ntm€mU  t 

Slart  and  Yrtt  LabtTt  SUttrtf  7iurifwrt>— , 
Produett,  etceftkt  8*mtk:  togetktr  wUk 
Hiturical  and  Statittieal  SkttektJ  n  m$ 
diferent  StaUt  and  Cititt  of  the  Umm 
Sliiti»tir$ofthf  Vnitfd  Statet  Commerct  amd 
MoHufactmrtM,  from  the  earttrtl  prriodt, 
partd  with  other  Undxn^  po>cerr^l\e  rtrulU 
oftht  rtturiu  of  the  dt^rrent  Ctnsut  Kttum* 
timce  17W,  and  returns  of  (he  of 
ISSO,  tmPtfudmtigu^  Jgritmltmre  md  Qmtrml 


A.  KKBBALL  «E  CO, 

Tt  MAGAZINB-8TREET.  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  well-eatabllshed  reputation  bonic  by 
Ikla  firm  in  everything  connected  with  modi- 
etMa  tltat  are  at  once  efficacious  and  reason- 
•M»  Id  vrtea,  will,  wa  tmst,  subNiantiatu  in 
Mriaauer'a  opinion,  the  meed  of  praise  now 
Oflbnd.  Kendall  &  Co.'a  medicines  are  in 
frorral  demand  tluouf lioat  the  Sooth- western 
ooantry,  and  hten  witnatood  the  desperate  at- 
tempts orjMftks  to  cry  down  their  narlla,  the 
Ihlsityef  ue  ehargee  being  proved  In  ev»r> 
Inalanee.  With  ae  wall-e  amed  a  celebri  t  y ,  i  i 
is  not  sttrpriBlng  that  they  are  constantly  fill- 
Inj?  up  hirkTi'  or.icrs  for  the  country.  Space 
previ  ai  s  u~»  Irtiin  lioini;  nileiiniite  jUHlice  to  the 
cxei'lliMiri-  ot  itii'ir  iin'iln  iiH  s  ,  Miilict  11  to  say, 
tliat  llity  nro  sole  propru  iors  <>I  ihe  "I'lectrl- 
cal  FelTilukH','*  that  rapid  cure  for  fcvi  rs  of 
the  South-wi«t ;  ihrir  "  Cholera  Syrup"  i«  in 
great  demand,  wii  h  ••  Hougtiton  s  IVpsin,*' 
ror  which  tli<  irs  is  ilic  Hole  ncency  in  the  Ave 
South-wchl'  rn  .stutes.  hIiouIiI  lie  uscdhyavny 
I  afflicted  with  weak  digestion. 


The  irabseribcr  would  teepeatftllr  Mil  ihe 

attention  of  southern  merehanta  to  fheir 

stock  of  tb<-  uIm'v.-  wiire.conaiitlng  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pot^,  .'■utjnr  and  fl'>p  bowls,  cream  and 
molaxn-s  cupi.  Liintori.  lamps,  caudlestlck*. 
spittoon.<«.  pltcluTH.  fip-Hins.  kc.  &c-.of  varied 
patterns;  beiii^j  p>T^un  li  ■!  that  from  their 
iong  experieace  In  niiinufactiirin);  the  abore 
^nt9f  fbej  wOlbe  able  to  ^ivf  pi  rfect  «atisfac- 
Uall  U  Boasoman, 
Nea.  IB  aad  •»  AidMlMet.  Philad. 


OlOBRO  BAAKEE, 

Office,  82   Union-itredy   Nruh  Or  leans. 

49-  Da.  Baaus  wUlpaj  partlaiOas  aUeB> 
ttOBtO 


X  B.  B.  BE  BOW. 

raofsseoB  ervaunott  maumtam 
QNnrnatTT  or  MoWAiu,  sra 

To  be  obtaimtd  at  the  ojfice  of  D*  Bow  s  Rt- 
viMi.  JfereAaate*  MteMamg*^  ficysl-  Strr*t.  .V«t- 
OrUmmt  f9  JMm  efreei.  If.      €*r.  Broad  mmd 

TaSTtmaUoftkMUrgtCUka^ttt 

Price,  for  the  library  edition  comulctc  flO. 
and  whaa  iIm  order  is  sent  direct  to  toe  office  at 
Nate«OrieaM,  and  amount  remitted,  without  aa 
weat,  the  work  will  be  aest  securely  throagb 
tie  mail,  free  ^fpoatag*.  This  b  a  lower  pric^ 
when  the  quantity  oT Mller,  eqaal  to  6  v«e.  of 
ordinary  ocuvo,  is  eoasMerwl,  than  aay  MMlar 
American  work  has  been  afforded  for. 

The  volaiaes  embrace  the  foilowiaf  geoersl 
sub)eet%ama|ad  alphefcailaaHy,  «Uh  aerlaw 
indexee : 

meiitrr,  Popnlation,  Otofra^kf.  atatMeeaT 

the  Soiiih  una  Weit;  J^ricultural  Proimet»9t 
Cutton,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Oraint.  Ifmml 
Storet,  Etc  yAc.  —  ManufUrturee :  detailed  ae> 
count*,  itnti•t^c^  ami  history  of  all  branchea.— 
Inumal  Impror nncnlB  ;  complete  statitticj  of 
KaH  Jioadf,  re-ulu,  profits.  eipca»«,  corti. 
advantafTM,  milei  in  projection,  construclioa, 
completed,  etc. ;  Plank  Boeda,  Canal*,  NsTigm- 
tiou,  etc.— Statistics  of  Health  andi  Duea<ies, 
and  Profrew:  Relative  Condition, 


Wealth    -   

Whilae aad  Blacks;  52«v«£am*and  Stot^*t,c», 
Management  and  Amelioratioa  of  Slavery.— 
Origin,  Itiitory,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  and 
Slave  iDstituUoos:  the  valaable  treatises  of 
Harper,  Hmmmgmd,  Drew,  on  slavery,  Ittc-  J— 
Commerce  of  the  SatOk  emd  fMinaU  of  Ita 
minute  particulsrs,  etc..  together  With  «> 
torical  ami  Staliitical  Sketch  of  each  of  th« 
States  and  Cities,— the  Domestic  and  Foreifm 
Trade,  Resources,  Manufudures,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States— the  Centma  Retmme  from  1790, 

with  tta  itaililif  r  <fl*a  *mm  ^fim. 
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TO 

LIBRARIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Th>  »ubtcrib«r  having  made  arraofrnmeiitit 
with  nn  aciire  aod  efficieot  agent  io  Loudon,  bo 
i»  •oMed  to  supply  all  ordar*  for  importations 
at  the  toareat  rataa,  and  with  promptness. 
I  iHavins  the  great  object  io  view  of  coii»oli- 
dattag  IM  aiMeiM  of  the  vwioiu  Librariaa  in 
tfwOilMd SittM,  vUek  Iw  tMalM aw W  ^ 
to  tiM  hmmI  bnalt  of  all  partlaaooaeoraod;  be 
bopea  to  raeaivo  tba  aid  aad  patroMf*  ol  the 
Tarious  Librariaii,  or,  at  least,  an  opportnnity 
of  teitioK  his  abilities.   With  sixteen  years'  ei- 

f>eri<!nce  in  the  Book  business,  and  diirini:  tlie 
■«t  two  hnvioK  attended  almost  exclimively  to 
the  |)urcli!iie  of  Librarios,  he  fcoU  confident 
tbat  ail  partiea  favoring  lum  with  their  orders, 

wiObaaalMad. 

CHAKLES  B.  NOETON. 
IrfffayBaalt  Afraajr,  NaifYork. 

Haviof  already  purchased  fbr  tUKUf  af  the 
dibraries  in  the  United  Stateab  ha  wooUtaka 
the  libcrt  J  of  referring  M  Ika  feUoWlaf  gaa* 

tleineu,  aiDon?  others. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewctt,  Smithsonian  Instituto  ;  J. 
G.  Cociwell,  LL.  D.,  Astor  Library ;  R.  A. 
Guild,  K»q.,  Brown  Unifrr»ity  ,  I'rof.  Charles 
Folnom.  UoKon  Atheniruin  ;  S.  F.,IIiivcn,  E^q., 
American  Anlinuarian  Socit'ty  ;  T.  W.;;Harris, 
M.  D..  Harvard  CollMe;  E.  C.  Horricli  Esq., 
Yale  College:  8.  F.  Phillips,  Esq.,  f  hap#>l  Hill, 
N.  C. ;  8.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  M«r.  Lib  ,  N  Y.; 
John  J.  Hmith,  Esq.,  Phtl.  Lib.  Compiinv  ;  John 
Oivtaar  JBaa.,  flute  Libcarlaa.  Coluaabui,  O. ; 
CtoorgaBJloara,  Eaq  .N.  Oialaiteal  8aa. 

mrOKTANT  TO  LIRRARIES  AND 

BOOK  BUYERS. 

THK  SUBSCRIBER  114.8  IK  PBIM 

THE  UBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 


ll«rtoa*a  I«lter«r7AlBiaaac,i853. 

Coatalaing  latportaM  Lherary  Inrormniioa, 
Account*  of  Aaarloan  Libraries.  Literary  Ne- 


ar,  a  Coaplata  Oaida  fbr  tba  Fanaaitaa,  Ar> 

ranfement,  Preservation,  and  Adainittration  or 
Management  of  Public  aod  Private  Librvi<* 

Embrscinr  the  principles  of  Ribliography  and 
Typography  ;  Li»t8  of  Biblioffrapbical  Worli»  ; 
PUiM  fur  the  ClasiiticBliMn  of  Boolis  ;  Statiktics 
of  Librarir*,  both  a(  homo  and  abroad :  Ac, 
Ac.  By  R.  A.  Guild,  A.  M.,  UbnclaE  of 
Brown  University.    AUo  in  press, 

^ooU'f  inDn:  to  Dcnolilcal  ECteratucc. 
Bainf  a  coapleta  Mas  of  proulaaBt  subjecu 
la  ^  tba  feeiVws  aad  PtHadicah,  la  a^kabe- 
tieal  order,  together  with  luunaa  af  Wiflara, 

whrrt'vor  it  has  been  poaaibla  la  abt^  thaai ; 
mukuii:  111  Itself  one  of  the  most  valuebla  aids  to 
be  do^ired  by  tho  Scholar,  Politician,  or  Liter- 
ary men.  Comploto  in  1  vol.  8vo  ,  about  600  pp. 

*,"  Orili-rsfor  the  above  work*  shoulil  be  for- 
vaided  at  once,  as  the  editor  will  depend  somo- 
What  «paa  the  qoaotitf  aabawibed  for. 

VaitM'a  Lltatwr  CtaMtta  and  PaUiab* 
ar*a  Oiiaalar. 

On  January  15th,  l^.M,  (i  new  volume  of  tbia 
very  valuable  paper  will  be  commenced,  coo- 
taiuiog  the  most  complete  and  accurate  lists  of 
Aaerieaa  and  Foreign  Publications,  with  size, 
mltiai,  Aa.  Impartial  Criticisms  on  the  current 
Literature  of  the  day,  Announcements  of  forth- 
aomiof  Publications,  Contente  of  tbe  leading 
Feriodica^  and  tba  AdvarliaanaBta  of  tba  Trade 
la  the  principal  eMiaaf  tba  Uaiiod  Stall 

Published  Hoothly  at  |l  per  anovai 
aaaibar  compriati  twenty  4to  pages. 


crologv  for  tba  paat  jraar.  iaebidiaf  abort  Bio- 
graphical Skatebaa,  MlaeaHaaaaaa  Noticoa. 
Also  a  complete  list  of  New  PublieatlaM.  Aa 
Annual  of  Interesting  Facts,  and  a  Statllllcal 

Companiiin.  vnlualiU-  to  the  Booksi^Ilpr,  the  Li- 
brariMii.  and  the  Rriidine  Man.  Illustrated  with 
View.<t  of  the  principal  Librariea  af  Ika  Uailad 
State*.    I'imo.  130  pp.    '25  cl». 

*,*  On  the  receipt  often  IN»taice  Stamp*,  the 
above  valuable  Almanuc  will  bo  tient  by  imU  to 
any  aaitaf  the  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Jiaiiy  Jtaak  Jgtmef,  7. 


HOOFLANO'S  GERMAN  BiTTERS. 


It  aaouLD  ai  vairiaaAUaT  nawa>— Av  It 
ia  atrf  etiy  trae— that  ladlgeatHm  fa  ^  paraas 

of  a  largo  proportion  of  the  (ktal  diaoaaaa*  Oya« 

cnury,  diarrhixa,  cholera  morbua,  Ihrar  «om- 
plaint.  and  many  other  dlscneea  enumerated  in 
the  city  inupcrior'a  weekly  catalogue  ofdcatha, 
arc  i;pii<  rut.  li  Viv  imligcstion  alone.  Think  of 
that,  dyspcpiic  f  think  ofit  all  who  suffer  from 
■litonlerod  sioniachH,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
hv  (juided  by  ndvici-.  founded  upon  experionce, 
rc.Hort  at  oiii-*-  (don't  di'lay  n  day)  to  Iloolland'a 
German  Bitters,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jack- 
Bon,  Whieb,  aa  an  alterative,  curative,  and 
invlgorant,  atands  alone  and  unapproached. 
General  depot,  120  Arch-atreet.  Wc  have  tried 
theae  Rittera.  and  know  tbat  they  are  excel* 
lent  for  the  diacaaea  apaeUed  abava^PMIa- 
rfihriWrn  CiHr  Tttm*. 

Ite  aitobT  J.  Wilght  4k  Co..  No.  151  Cluv 
tiaa-atraet,  Naw-Oilaaaai  aad  b j  daalara  faa* 
aralljr. 


muraby  miii'UTis 

Bssraoir  apiuKoflk  KBiiTO<ncr. 

The  Anminl  So.xslon  of  this  College  com- 
mences tho  st'otid  Monday  in  9i>ptoinber, 
and  tho  second  term  of  tin-  s-  -I  n  oB  tha 
first  Monday  in  Ffbrnary  '  f  cirti  y  .ir. 

Its  course  f>f  hludii-i*  cinbnicei'  the  Kcientiflo 
course  of  the  United  Staten  Military  Academy 
at  West  I'olnt.  and  tliorough  Inntruetlon  in 
Hiatory,  Int»Tnational  nod  C«jn*tit«ti'>ii.il 
Law.  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Engineering  Great  facilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  atudy  of  the  modern  European 
langnagea.  A  flourishing  Lav  School,  under 
the  Baa.  Tkiaaaa  B.  Uonroe.  •  judge  of  tba 
Federal  Cont,  dtitbifQlabed  for  high  legal 
attainmcnta.  la  connected  with  the  InaUtata, 
and  afforda  fCreat  adrantagea  to  tha  atndaiitB. 

Tho  militJkry  f«ature  intro.lur.Ml  l.«  not 
merely  for  the  purpo*o  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  aa  the  means  of  exerci.^lng 
aaaaiplate  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  stn- 
daal  tha  pemonal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  aeononloal  dlatribatlon  of  time,  baUta 
of  panetaalltj,  health,  pbyaieal  developmeBt. 
and  a  consequent  Increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  In-«tUute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  removed  fmin  the  allurements,  the 
vices,  and  the  dis«ii>ations  u.iually  incident 
to  college  life.  Situated  on  the  Kentucky 
BlTar«  it  laaj  ba  raaehad  bj  ateamboat  from 
liOBliTlllaatClnelniMiHiBrlartaa-iaad^ — 
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IioaigviU*  to  XmliMoe*,  m  the  LoaltrlUe  Mid 
Viukftirt  riMd,and  theiuM  by  ilifi  to  Dm> 

BOB— s  distance     tw«lT«  mile*. 

IiutituU  chMfM  for  tuition,  boAtding, 
todflag,  fbd,  Ughta,  washing,  Mrranta*  at> 
ti*nusaM)  said  «M  of  ftUBitore  and  amu, 
$80  p«  tam.   8ns«oii*a  fee  f5  p«r 


In  tho  Xaic  School  for  the  abor*. 
naa  of  tezt>boolu,  $100  per  term.  Each 

»r  and  ending  with  the  aeml- 
the  Injtitate. 

are  Teeeired  at  any  time,  and 
tothaend 


ortha 

For  further  Infonniitlon,  address  the  Adja- 
tant  or  Superintendent,  at  Drcnnon  Springs, 
Kentucky  ;  Smith  &  Johnson.  6"  Magazine- 
^xeet,  New-Orleans  ;  A.  O.  Smith,  Louisville, 

B.  B.  J0HK80K, 


OTIITIfSSS  &  BII«Is» 

Watches,  Jewelry.  Diamonds. 

QM  Pitu,  Ftmt  CutUry,  Otuu*,  UmbrtlU*^ 
QUNS,  RIFLIS,  PISTOLS, 

PAKS,  orK&A  GLAasCS,  POETS  MOVNAIKS, 


FBEDBBICE  SXETT  ft  00^ 

lBportRr«i  of  Drufs  and  Chrmicals,  manefactar- 
ers  of  White  Lciul.  and  dealers  in  Pajota,  Oilm, 
Glass,  Varni«i»**,  MfotkmtmW  tutitm% 
ttacj  articles,  Ac. 

VftBDK.  KLETT  &  CO., 

IMiilstleiphia. 

N.  E.  comer  Second  and  Callow  hiU-ctreeta. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  COHON  GINS. 


e.  BUBKE  &  CO. 

COTTON  FAOTOBS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ^RfiHAKTfl^  GHUF 

AQENTS  F0&  THE  BALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &  CO.'S 


  '  Tbej  have  on  hanA  Aluge  aseortroent  of  the  usual  sixes,  Canal  sc,  near  Caroodolet^BrMl 


Titna  k.  Co  Memphis, Tenak 

Horton  &  Clark  Mobile,  Ala. 

Gilaor    Co  MontgpiDeiy.  d& 


Oobb  h,  VmIbv*  Vickbbofgh,  Ifitt. 

F*B*  Srnest  Natcbes,  dOb 

Bioubton  ic  Murdock ....  Eodnej,  do, 
T.JbOMMiaU  B^ooSui,  Li. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fluQ^liAw^^MMrST^S'^^urred 

by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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